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PUBLIC  LAW  421  -  77th  CONGRESS 
(H.R.  5990) 


To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  speculative  and  ex¬ 
cessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for 
other  purposes 


Authorizes  the  Price  Administrator  to  establish  maximum  rr  ices  on 
commodities,  considering  prices  between  October  1  and  October  15,  1941, 
or  other  representative  dates,  and  making  adjustment  for  speculative 
fluctuations,  changes  in  production  and  marketing  costs,  etc.,  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  industries  involved. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  establish  maximum  rents  on  housing  in 
defense  areas,  considering  rents  prevailing  April  1,  1941,  and  making  ad¬ 
justments  for  other  factors. 

Permits  the  Administrator  to  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipula¬ 
tive  practices  or  hoarding  in  connection  with  any  commodity  or  defense-area 
housing. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator,  when  necessary  to  increase  production,  to 
buy,  sell,  store,  or  use  commodities  or  make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers.  Permits  use  of  this  power  with  respect  to  imports  only  if  domestic 
production  is  not  sufficient.  Prohibits  use  of  this  power  to  authorize  dis¬ 
position  of  agricultural  commodities  contrary  to  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  or  to  prohibit  trading  in  agricultural  commodities  for  future  delivery  if 
subject  to  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

Prohibits  the  establishment  of  maximum  prices  for  agricultural  commodities, 
or  commodities  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities,  below  the  highest  of  (l)  110  percent  of  parity  or  com¬ 
parable  price  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal  differentials; (2)  mar¬ 
ket  price  on  October  1,  1941;  (3)  market  price  on  December  15,  1941;  or  (4) 
average  price  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 

Provides  that  parity  prices  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  that  he  shall  determine  comparable  prices  for  non-basic  commodities. 

Provides  that  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede 
or  affect  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937. 

Provides  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  with  respect  to  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  without  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  but  permits  the 
Administrator  to  enforce  requirements  with  respect  thereto  previously  approved 
by  the  Secretary.  Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  confer  with  producers  and 
marketers  of  commodities,  to  cooperate  with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter 
into  voluntary  agreements  which  do  not  modify  any  previously  issued  requirements. 

_ -Creates  an  Office  of  Price  Administration  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the 

Price  Administrator.  Permits  the  Administrator  to  utilize  the  services  of  Federal 
State  and  local  agencies  and  voluntary  and  compensated  services . 

Authorizes  the  President  to  transfer  Office  of  Price  Administration  functions 
with  respect  to  a  particular  commodity  or  commodities  to  any  other  Government  a- 
gency  having  other  functions  relating  to  the  commodity  or  commodities,  and  to 
"transfer  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  priority  or  rationing  functions  of 
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of  other  Government  agencies  except  those  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  functions  of  other  Government  agencies  with  respect 
to  agricultural  commodities  except  those  relating  to  prl orj ties  or 
rationing. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make  investigations  and  o>  tain 
information  needed  to  carry  out  the  Act,  Provides  for  protests  and 
for  appeals  to  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  in  connection  with 
orders  under  the  Act. 

Authorizes  the  Administrator  to  issue  or  require  licenses  as 
a  condition  of  selling  commodities  to  which  price  schedules,  etc., 
are  applicable,  with  certain  exceptions,  and  prohibits  llcerse  re- 
quirement  of  any  farmer  as  a  condition  of  selling  agricultural  com- 
modities  produced  by  him.  Contains  penalty  provisions  including 
suspension  of  licenses. 
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July  30,  1041 

August  1,  1941 


August  5,  I04I 
September  19,  1941 
November  7,  1°41 

November  21,  1941 

November  24,  1941 
November  25,  1941 
November  2b,  1941 
November  2R,  1041 
December  4,  l°4l 

December  1941 
December  17,  10 41 

December  22,  IO41 

January  2,  1042 


Ness age  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  trans¬ 
mitting  request  for  legislation  stabilizing  the  price 
of  various  commodities  and  rentals.  Douse  Doc.  ?32. 

S.  1310  was  introduced  by  Senator  Glass  and  was  refer¬ 
red  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Print  of  the  bill.  (Companion  bill). 

N.  R.  5479  was  introduced  by  Rep.  Steagall  and  was 
referred  to  the  house  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency.  Print,  of  the  bill.  (Similar  bill). 

Bearings:  House,  H.  P-.  5479.  Pt.  1. 

Hearings:  House,  H.  R.  5479.  Pt.  2. 

worse  Committee  reported  H.  p.  5990  without  amendment. 
uorse  Pent.  1409.  Print  of  the  bill  as  reported. 

House  Pules  Committee  reported  F.  P-es.  34P  for  the 
consideration  of  H.  R.  5990. 

House  began  debate  on  H.  P.  5QG0. 

Debate  continued. 

Debate  continued. 

Debate  concluded.  Passed  with  amendments, 

H.  R.  5990  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  Print  of  the  bill  as  referred. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  the  rature  of  a  substitute, 
by  Senator  Taft.  Print  of  the  amendment. 

Hearings:  Senate,  F.  R.  5990. 

Amendment  proposed  by  Senator  lodge.  Print  of  the 
anendmer  t . 

Amendments  proposed  by  Senator  Thomas.  Prints  of  the 
amendments . 


Senate  Committee  reported  H.  R.  5^90  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  Senate  Report  931*  Print 
of  the  bill  as  reported. 
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January  2,  1942 
January  5,  1942 

January  6,  1942 

January  7,  1942 

January  8,  1942 

January  Q,  1742 

January  10,  1942 

January  12,  1942 
January  13,  1942 
January  22,  1742 

January  26,  1942 

January  27,  1942 
January  30,  1942 


F.  R.  5990  discussed  in  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  5990  di  scussed  in  the  Senate. 

Amendments  proposed  by  Senators  Taft  and  Bankhead. 
Prints  of  the  amendments. 

Amendments  proposed  by  Senators  f'cCarran  and  0nfahoney. 
Prints  of  the  amendments.  -  .  R.  5990  trade  unfinished 
business  in  the  Senate. 

H.  R.  5990  cebatea  in  the  Senate. 

Amendrents  proposed  by  LaFollette,  Overton  and  Thomas. 
Prints  of  the  amendments. 

Debate  continued.  Amendments  proposed  by  Senators 
Ball,  Butler,  Oeorge,  O’Fahorey,  and  Lucas.  Prints  of 
the  amendments. 

Debate  continued.  Amendments  proposed  by  Senators 
'Tc0arran,  0nTahoney,  ard  Tydinps.  Prints  of  the 
amendments . 

Debate  concluded.  Massed  the  Senate  with  amendments. 
Senate  Conferees  appointed. 

Print  of  F.  R.  59°0  with  th«  amendments  of  the  Senate. 
House  Conferees  appointed. 

Fouse  received  the  Conference  Report.  House  Rept. 

1658. 

House  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

Senate  received  the  Conference  Report. 

Senate  agreed  to  the  Conference  Report. 

Approved.  Public  Law  421. 
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77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1810 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


August  1  (legislative  day,  July  28),  1941 

Mr.  Glass  introduced  tlie  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


A  BILL 

To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  in¬ 
flationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AN1)  AUTHORITY 

4  purposes;  time  limit 

5  Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in  the 
b  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  the  purposes 
I  of  this  Act  are  (1)  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national 
8  currency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and  credit  in- 
b  Ration;  (2)  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  speculative, 

10  unwarranted,  and  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and  rents; 
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(3)  to  prevent  economic  disturbances,  labor  disputes,  bur¬ 
dens  upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  interference  with 
the  effective  use  of  the  Nation’s  resources  for  defense,  and 
impairment  of  national  unity  and  morale,  which  would  result 
from  unwarranted  increases  in  prices,  rents,  and  the  cost  of 
living;  (4)  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices  re¬ 
sulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused 
by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emergency;  (5)  to  pre¬ 
vent  prospects  of  price  rises  from  encouraging  the  accumu¬ 
lation  and  withholding  of  materials  needed  for  national 
defense,  and  from  impeding  long-term  commitments  for  pro¬ 
duction;  (6)  to  assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not 
dissipated  by  excessive  prices;  (7)  to  obtain  the  maximum 
necessary  production  without  undue  profits  to  low-cost  pro¬ 
ducers;  (8)  to  protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and 
limited  incomes,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life 
insurance,  annuities,  and  pensions  from  undue  impairment 
of  their  standard  of  living ;  ( 9 )  to  prevent  a  post-emergency 
collapse  of  values,  and  the  reappearance  of  price  and  cost 
disparities  for  farmers  and  other  primary  producers;  and 
(10)  to  provide  procedures  for  administration  and  review 
which  will  fairly  protect  the  interests  of  those  subject  to  this 
Act,  without  endangering  the  dominant  public  interest  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  foregoing  purposes. 
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(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations, 
orders,  and  requirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  upon 
the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  a  declaration  by 
the  President,  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution,  that 
the  further  continuance  of  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security;  except  that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or 
liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  such  declaration,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  regulations,  orders,  and  requirements,  shall  be  treated 
as  still  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any 
proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any  such 
right,  liability,  or  offense.  During  such  one-year  period  the 
authority  granted  by  this  Act  to  the  President  shall  be 
exercised  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  readjustment  to 
normal  conditions. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  PRACTICES 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity  or  commodities  have  risen 
or  threaten  to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  tins  Act,  he  shall  by  regulation  or  order 
establish  such  ceiling  or  ceilings  as  in  his  judgment  will  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  such 
commodity  or  commodities  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  ceiling 
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for  any  specified  commodity,  t he  President  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  for  the  com¬ 
modity  on  or  about  July  29,  1941,  and  shall  make  adjust¬ 
ments  for  such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine  and 
deem  to  be  of  general  applicability  in  respect  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  including  the  following:  Speculative  fluctuations, 
general  increases  or  decreases  in  costs  of  production  and 
transportation,  and  general  increases  or  decreases  in  profits 
earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodity,  during  and  subsequent  to 
the  year  ending  July  29,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order 
establishing  any  ceiling  under  this  subsection  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  declaration  designating 
defense-rentals  areas  and  defense-area  housing  accommoda- 
tions,  and  setting  forth  the  necessity  for,  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents 
for  defense-area  housing  accommodations  within  each  area 
so  designated.  If  within  sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of  any 
such  recommendations  rents  for  any  such  accommodations 
have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  been  stabilized  or 
reduced  by  State  or  local  regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations,  the  President  shall  by  regu- 
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lation  or  order  establish  such  ceiling  or  ceilings  for  such 
accommodations  as  in  his  judgment  will  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  In  designating  defense-rental  areas  or 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  in  prescribing  ceilings 
for  such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  admin¬ 
ister  such  ceilings,  the  President  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he 
determines  to  he  practicable,  consider  any  recommendations 
which  may  be  made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned  with 
housing  or  rental  conditions  in  any  defense-rental  area. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  established  in  such 
form  and  manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and  dif¬ 
ferentiations,  .and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  are  necessary  or  proper  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President 
may  establish  a  ceiling  or  ceilings  below  the  general  market 
prices  for  the  commodity  or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent 
or  rents,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  such  ceiling  or  ceilings. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
or  prohibit,  with  respect  to  any  commodity,  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices,  selling,  marketing,  or  inventory  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or 
quality) ,  hoarding,  or  other  practices,  which  in  his  judg- 
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ment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  result  in  price  in¬ 
creases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  requiring  competitive 
bidding,  buy,  store,  or  use,  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
any  commodity,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  production  of  marginal  or 
high-cost  producers,  or  to  prevent  price  increases  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale 
under  this  subsection  shall  he  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

AGEICUL TURAL  COMMODITIES 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Xo  ceiling  shall  he  established  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  110  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  or  comparable  price  for  such  commodity,  as 
determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
or  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on 
July  29,  1941. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  for 
agricultural  commodities  shall  he  determined  and  published 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  and  purposes  of  this  section. 
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PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  he  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  entered  into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  com¬ 
modity,  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or  otherwise  to  do  or 
omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation,  order, 
or  other  requirement,  under  this  Act,  or  to  offer  or  agree 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  he  construed  to  require  any  person  to  sell  any 
commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

(b)  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  to  disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course 
of  official  duty,  any  information  obtained  under  this  Act, 
or  to  use  any  such  information  for  personal  benefit. 
TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCE¬ 
MENT 

ADMINISTRATION :  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof. 

(b)  Wherever  reference  is  made  in  this  Act  to  the 
President,  such  reference  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the 
President,  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee, 
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designated  or  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  execution 
of  any  power,  authority,  or  discretion  vested  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  by  this  Act.  Industrial,  price,  and  other  experts 
appointed  under  this  Act  may  he  appointed  without  regard 
to  the  civil-service  laws. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  President  may  make  such  studies  and 
investigations,  and  obtain  or  require  the  furnishing  of  such 
information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing  any 
regulation  or  order  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  regulations  and  orders 
thereunder.  Por  such  purposes  the  President  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by  subpena  or  other¬ 
wise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  documents  at  any  designated  place,  may  require 
persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  documents, 
and  the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by  regulation  or 
order,  require  the  making  and  keeping  of  records  and  other 
documents  and  the  making  of  reports.  No  person  shall  be 
excused  from  complying  with  any  requirement  under  this 
section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but 
the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act 
of  February  11,  1893  (IT.  8.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  49,  sec. 
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4(3)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  specifi¬ 
cally  claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  President  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any 
information  obtained  under  this  Act  that  he  deems  confiden¬ 
tial  unless  he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof  is 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Regulations  or  orders  establishing  any 
ceiling  or  ceilings  may  he  issued  after  such  inquiry  as  I  lie 
President  deems  necessary  or  proper.  Within  a  period  of 
sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  regulation  or  order 
any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof  may,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President,  file 
a  protest  specifically  setting  forth  objections  to  such  regulation 
or  order  and  affidavits  or  other  written  evidence  in  support  of 
such  objections.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty  days  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  such  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  may  file  such  a  protest  based  solely  on  grounds 
arising  after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days.  Statements 
in  support  of  any  such  regulation  or  order  may  be  received 
and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at  such 
times  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  President.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection,  but  in  no  event 
S.  1810 - 2 
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moiv  than  thirty  days  after  such  filing-  or  ninety  days  after 
the  issuance  of  the  regulation  or  order  in  respect  of  which 
the  protest  is  hied,  whichever  occurs  later,  the  President 
shall  either  grant  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part, 
notice  such  protest  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity  to 
present  further  evidence  in  connection  therewith. 

(h)  In  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  the  President 
may  take  official  notice  of  economic  and  other  facts,  including 
facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  section 
202,  and  may  limit  such  proceedings  to  the  filing  of  affidavits 
or  other  written  evidence,  or  the  filing  of  briefs. 

EEVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest,  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  denial,  file  a  complaint  with  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  praying 
that  the  regulation  or  order  protested  be  set  aside  in  whole  or 
iu  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith  be  served  on 
the  President  who  shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  protest  which 
shall  include  a  statement  of  the  materials  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  taken  official  notice.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  tran¬ 
script  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or 
set  aside  such  regulation  or  order,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to 
remand  the  proceeding:  Provided ,  That  the  regulation  or 
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order  may  l>e  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  President  at  any 
time  notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  complaint.  No 
objection  to  any  regulation  or  order,  and  no  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be  considered  by  the 
court,  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  com¬ 
plainant  in  the  protest  or  such  evidence  shall  be  contained  in 
the  transcript.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court  by  either 
party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evidence  which  was 
either  offered  to  the  President  and  not  admitted,  or  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the  President,  and 
the  court  determines  that  such  evidence  is  material,  the  court 
shall  order  the  evidence  to  lie  presented  to  the  President. 
The  President  shall  promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such 
other  evidence  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  there¬ 
upon  he  shall  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript 
thereof,  and  any  modification  made  in  the  regulation  or  order 
as  a  result  thereof,  except  that  on  request  by  the  President, 
any  such  additional  evidence  may  be  presented  directly  to 
the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation  or  order  shall  la*  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  regulation  or  order  is  not  in 
accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  setting  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part  any  such  regulation  or  order  shall  be  postponed  until 
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the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry  thereof,  except 
that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  under  subsection  (d)  within  such  thirty  days, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  he  postponed  until 
an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition  becomes 
final,  or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States 
to  be  known  as  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall 
consist  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of  United  States 
district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges  as  chief 
judge  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such  court  and 
revoke  previous  designations.  The  chief  judge  may,  from 
time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more 
members,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a 
district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  it 
by  this  Act,  except  that  it  shall  exercise  its  powers  and  pre¬ 
scribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to 
expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  under  this  Act.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  ses¬ 
sions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk 
and  such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 
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(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment,  inter¬ 
locutory  or  final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  in¬ 
cluding  a  judgment  under  section  205  (c)  (2) ,  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  thereupon  the  judgment  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section 
240  of  (lie  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edi¬ 
tion,  title  28,  sec.  347) .  The  Supreme  Court  shall  expedite 
the  disposition  of  all  causes  liled  therein  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  review  of  judgments  of  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the 
validity  of  any  ceiling  regulation  or  order,  and  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  authorizing  such  regulation  or  order.  Except 
as  provided  in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Ter¬ 
ritorial.  shall  have  power  to  consider  such  validity,  or  to  stay, 
restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  provision  of  any  such  regulation 
or  order. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
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thereunder,  lie  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order 
enforcing  compliance  with  this  Act  or  such  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement,  and  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  shall 
be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  prescribing  a  ceiling  or  ceilings,  the  person 
who  is  the  buyer  of  the  commodity  may  either  bring  suit  to 
rescind  the  sale,  or  bring  an  action  for  $50  or  treble  the 
amount  by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  applicable 
ceiling,  whichever  is  the  greater,  plus  reasonable  attorneys’ 
fees  and  costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  X o  person  who 
in  good  faith  brings  suit  or  action  under  this  subsection 
within  six  months  after  delivery  is  completed  shall  be  subject 
to  punishment,  with  respect  to  the  transaction  constituting 
the  basis  of  such  suit  or  action,  and  no  person  who  buys  a 
commodity  for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the  course 
of  trade  or  business  shall  be  subject  to  punishment,  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate,  or  for  aiding  and  abetting  a  violation  of, 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  order  there¬ 
under.  If  the  buyer  fails  to  bring  such  suit  or  action  in  good 
faith  within  six  months  after  delivery  is  completed,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  within  the  succeeding  six  months,  bring  such 
action  under  this  subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
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Institution  of  such  action  by  the  President  within  such 
succeeding  six  months,  or  institution  by  the  buyer  of  a  suit 
or  action  in  good  faith,  shall  bar  subsequent  institution  of 
any  suit  or  action  with  respect  to  the  same  transaction.  Any 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  instituted  within 
one  year  after  delivery  is  completed.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (c)  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
rent  shall  be  deemed  the  buying  or  selling  of  a  commodity  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(c)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regulation 
or  order  issue  or  require  a  license  as  a  condition  of  engaging- 
in  any  transaction  with  respect  to  which  a  regulation  or 
order  may  he  issued  under  this  Act.  No  such  license  shall 
contain  any  provision  which  could  not  be  prescribed  bv 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  this  Act:  Provided, 
That  no  such  license  may  be  required  as  a  condition  of  sell¬ 
ing  or  distributing  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other 
printed  or  written  material. 

(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  a  per¬ 
son  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  issued 
under  this  subsection  a  warning  notice  shall  be  sent  by 
registered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  President  finds,  after 
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1  opportunity  for  hearing  upon  at  least  ten  days’  notice,  that 

2  a  warning  notice  has  been  sent  and  that  a  violation  of  any 

3  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  has  occurred  subsequent  to 

4  the  receipt  of  such  warning  notice,  he  may  by  order  sus- 

5  pend  or  revoke  such  person’s  license.  Such  suspension  or 

6  revocation  shall  not  confer  any  immunity  from  the  other 

7  provisions  of  this  section.  Within  thirty  days  after  issuance 

8  of  such  order  of  suspension  or  revocation  the  licensee  may 
3  hie  a  petition  to  review  such  action  in  the  Emergency  Court. 

10  Thereupon  the  President  shall  certify  and  hie  with  such 

11  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com- 

12  plained  of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript 

13  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set 

14  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 

15  the  license,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding:  Provided ,  That 

16  the  President  may  modify  or  rescind  the  requirement  of  the 
IT  license  or  the  suspension  or  revocation  at  any  time  notwith- 

18  standing  the  pendency  of  the  petition  to  review.  The  court 

19  may,  upon  good  cause  shown,  stay  the  effectiveness  of  the 

20  suspension  or  revocation.  The  revocation  or  suspension  shall 

21  be  affirmed  if  the  finding  of  violation  after  receipt  of  warning 

22  notice  is  supported  by  substantial  evidence  in  the  record. 

23  (d)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 

24  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder, 

25  and  any  person  who  willfully  falsifies  in  any  material  respect 
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a  document  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  there¬ 
under,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  he  fined  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  per¬ 
son  is  liable  to  punishment  under  this  subsection,  he  may 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  may,  in  his 
discretion,  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

(e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  this  Act  and  of  regulations,  orders,  or  requirements 
thereunder,  and  concurrently  with  State  and  Territorial 
courts,  of  all  civil  proceedings  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty 
created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of,  this  Act  or  any  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder.  Such  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  any  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in 
any  district  in  which  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the 
violation  occurred.  Any  such  civil  proceedings  may  also  he 
brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served 
in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  Xo  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  United  States  Government  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Xo  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penal¬ 
ties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds 
for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
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good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder,  notwithstanding  that 
subsequently  such  provision,  regulation,  order,  or  require¬ 
ment  may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  in¬ 
valid.  The  President  may  intervene  in  any  suit  or  action 
wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon 
this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 
TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  President  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session, 
such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  ex¬ 
changes,  leases,  and  other  transfers,  and  contracts  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell”,  “selling”, 
“seller”,  “buy”,  and  “buyer”,  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  de¬ 
manded  or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  com¬ 
modity. 
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(e)  The  term  “commodity”,  in  addition  to  commodities, 
articles,  products,  and  materials,  includes  services  rendered 
in  connection  with  the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  in¬ 
stallation,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or  sales,  or  a 
commodity,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  service 
establishment:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  (1)  compensation 
paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees,  or  (2)  rates 
charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other  public  utility. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means  any  area 
designated  by  the  President  as  an  area  where  defense  ac¬ 
tivities  have  resulted  or  threaten  to  result  in  a  shortage  of 
rental  housing  accommodations. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accommodations” 
means  housing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental 
area  which  are  designated  by  the  President,  and  ( 1 )  which 
were,  subsequent  to  August  31,  1940,  rented  or  offered  for 
rent  at  a  rate  of  $15  per  room  per  month,  or  less,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  such  designation  are  being  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  at  a  rate  of  10  per  centum  or  more,  in  excess  thereof; 
or  (2)  which  are  comparable  in  rental  value  to  any  accom¬ 
modations  referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 ) . 

(f)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  the  fore- 
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going,  and  includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof, 
or  any  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions, 
or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided,  That  no 
punishment  bv  fine  or  imprisonment  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  such  government, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency. 

(g)  The  term  “ceiling”,  as  applied  to  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  means  the  maximum  consideration  which  may  be 
demanded  or  received  for  such  commodities,  and  as  applied 
to  rents,  means  the  maximum  consideration  which  may 
be  demanded  or  received  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing 
accommodations.  Ceilings  may  he  formulated  in  terms  of 
prices,  rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees,  or  other  charges, 
or  allowances. 

(h)  The  term  “documents”  includes  records,  books, 
accounts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents, 
and  drafts  and  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(i)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  court  for  any 
Territory. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
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1  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 

2  circumstances  shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

3  SHORT  TITLE 

4  Sec.  304.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Emergency 

5  Price  Control  Act  of  1941.’' 
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77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  54/r ' '  "'V 


August  1. 1941 

Mr.  Steagall,  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Coni 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


A  BILL 

To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tires  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 

4  AUTHORITY 

5  purposes;  time  limit 

6  Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in  the 

7  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  the  purposes 
S  of  this  Act  are  ( 1 )  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national 
A  currency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and  credit  infla¬ 
tion;  (2)  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  speculative,  un¬ 
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warranted,  and  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  (3) 
to  prevent  economic  disturbances,  labor  disputes,  burdens 
upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  interference  with  the 
effective  use  of  the  Nation’s  resources  for  defense,  and 
impairment  of  national  unity  and  morale,  which  would  result 
from  unwarranted  increases  in  prices,  rents,  and  the  cost  of 
living;  (4)  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused 
by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emergency;  (5)  to  prevent 
prospects  of  price  rises  from  encouraging  the  accumulation 
and  withholding  of  materials  needed  for  national  defense,  and 
from  impeding  long-term  commitments  for  production;  (6) 
to  assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissipated  by 
excessive  prices;  (7)  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  without  undue  profits  to  low-cost  producers;  (8)  to 
protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes, 
investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life  insurance,  annuities, 
and  pensions,  from  undue  impairment  of  their  standard  of 
living;  (9)  to  prevent  a  post-emergency  collapse  of  values, 
and  the  reappearance  of  price  and  cost  disparities  for  farmers 
and  other  primary  producers;  and  (10)  to  provide  pro¬ 
cedures  for  administration  and  review  which  will  fairly  pro¬ 
tect  the  interests  of  those  subject  to  this  Act,  without 
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endangering  the  dominant  public  interest  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations,  or¬ 
ders,  and  requirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  upon  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  a  declaration  by  the 
President,  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution,  that 
the  further  continuance  of  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act 
is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security;  excep;  that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or 
liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  such  declaration,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  regulations,  orders,  and  requirements,  shall  he  treated  as 
still  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any 
proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any  such 
right,  liability,  or  offense.  During  such  one-year  period  the 
authority  granted  by  this  Act  to  the  President  shall  be 
exercised  in  such  manner  as  to  facilitate  readjustment  to 
normal  conditions. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  PRACTICES 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity  or  commodities  have 
risen  or  threaten  to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall  by  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  establish  such  ceiling  or  ceilings  as  in  his 
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1  judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  to  buyers  and 

2  sellers  of  such  commodity  or  commodities  and  will  effectuate 

3  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  establish- 

4  ing  any  ceiling  for  any  specified  commodity,  the  President 

5  shall  ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  pre- 

6  vailing  for  the  commodity  on  or  about  July  29,  1941,  and 

7  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors  as  he  may 

8  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability  in  respect 

9  of  the  commodity,  including  the  following:  Speculative  fluc- 

10  tuations,  general  increases  or  decreases  in  costs  of  production 

11  and  transportation,  and  general  increases  or  decreases  in 

12  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodity,  during  and  sub- 

13  sequent  to  the  year  ending  July  29,  1941.  Every  regula- 

14  tion  or  order  establishing  any  ceiling  under  this  subsection 

15  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  considerations 

16  involved  in  the  issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

17  (b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  such 

18  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur- 

19  poses  of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  declaration  designating 

20  defense-rental  areas  and  defense-area  housing  accommoda- 

21  tions,  and  setting  forth  the  necessity  for,  and  recommenda- 

22  tions  with  reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents 

23  for  defense-area  housing  accommodations  within  each  area 

24  so  designated.  If  within  sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of  any 

25  such  recommendations  rents  for  any  such  accommodations 
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have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  been  stabilized  or 
reduced  by  State  or  local  regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  recommendations,  the  President  shall  by  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  establish  such  ceiling  or  ceilings  for  such 
accommodations  as  in  his  judgment  will  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  In  designating  defense-rental  areas  or 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  in  prescribing  ceilings 
for  such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  ceilings,  the  President  shall,  to  such  extent 
as  lie  determines  to  be  practicable,  consider  any  recommen¬ 
dations  which  may  be  made  by  State  and  local  officials  con¬ 
cerned  with  housing  or  rental  conditions  in  any  defense-rental 
area. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  established  in  such 
form  and  manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and  dif¬ 
ferentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President  are  necessary  or  proper  in 
order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President 
may  establish  a  ceiling  or  ceilings  below  the  general  market 
prices  for  the  commodity  or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent 
or  rents,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  such  ceiling  or  ceilings. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
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or  prohibit,  with  respect  to  any  commodity,  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices,  selling,  marketing,  or  inventory  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or 
quality),  hoarding,  or  other  practices,  which  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  result  in  price  in¬ 
creases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  requiring  competitive 
bidding,  buy,  store,  or  use,  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
any  commodity,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem  necessary 
to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  production  of  marginal  or 
high-cost  producers,  or  to  prevent  price  increases  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  section  3. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  ceiling  shall  be  established  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  below  (1)  110  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  or  comparable  price  for  such  commodity,  as  determined 
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and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  (2)  the 
market  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  July  29, 

1941. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  shall  be  determined  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by  law. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provision 
and  purposes  of  this  section. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity, 
to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or  otherwise  to  do  or  omit 
to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  other 
requirement,  under  this  Act,  or  to  offer  or  agree  to  do  any 
of  the  foregoing:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  require  any  person  to  sell  any  commodity 
or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Government  to  disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course 
of  official  duty,  any  information  obtained  under  this  Act, 
or  to  use  any  such  information  for  personal  benefit. 
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TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCE¬ 
MENT 

ADMINISTRATION :  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time, 
issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
or  proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion 
thereof. 

(b)  Wherever  reference  is  made  in  this  Act  to  the 
President,  such  reference  shall  include,  in  addition  to  the 
President,  any  department,  agency,  officer,  or  employee, 
designated  or  appointed  by  the  President  for  the  execution 
of  any  power,  authority,  or  discretion  vested  in  the  President 
by  this  Act.  Industrial,  price,  and  other  experts  appointed 
under  this  Act  may  be  appointed  without  regard  to  the 
civil-service  laws. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  President  may  make  such  studies 
and  investigations,  and  obtain  or  require  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing 
any  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  regulations  and 
orders  thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the  President  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by  subpena 
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or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents  at  any  designated  place,  may 
require  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of 
documents,  and  the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by 
regulation  or  order,  require  the  making  and  keeping  of 
records  and  other  documents  and  the  making  of  reports.  Xo 
person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  require¬ 
ment  under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self¬ 
incrimination,  but  -the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compul¬ 
sory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (IT.  S.  C.,  1934 
edition,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
individual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  President  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any 
information  obtained  under  this  Act  that  he  deems  con¬ 
fidential  unless  he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Regulations  or  orders  establishing  any 
ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  issued  after  such  inquiry  as  the 
President  deems  necessary  or  proper.  Within  a  period  of 
sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  regulation  or  order 
any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof  may,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President, 
file  a  protest  specifically  setting  forth  objections  to  such 

regulation  or  order  and  affidavits  or  other  written  evidence 
o 
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in  support  of  such  objections.  At  any  time  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  such  sixty  days  any  person  subject  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  regulation  or  order  may  file  such  a  protest 
based  solely  on  grounds  arising  after  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty  days.  Statements  in  support  of  any  such  regulation 
or  order  may  be  received  and  incorporated  in  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  at  such  times  and  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  President. 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  filing  of  any  protest 
under  this  subsection,  but  in  no  event  more  than  thirty  days 
after  such  filing  or  ninety  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
regulation  or  order  in  respect  of  which  the  protest  is  filed, 
whichever  occurs  later,  the  President  shall  either  grant  or 
deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice  such  protest 
for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity  to  present  further 
evidence  in  connection  therewith. 

(b)  In  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  the  President 
may  take  official  notice  of  economic  and  other  facts,  in¬ 
cluding  facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under 
section  202,  and  may  limit  such  proceedings  to  the  filing 
of  affidavits  or  other  written  evidence,  or  the  filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest,  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  denial,  file  a  complaint  with  the  emergency 
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court  of  appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ,  pray¬ 
ing  that  the  regulation  or  order  protested  be  set  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith 
be  served  on  the  President  who  shall  certify  and  file  with 
such  court  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  in  connection 
with  the  protest  which  shall  include  a  statement  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  President  has  taken  official  notice. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript  the  court  shall  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  such  regulation  or 
order,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding: 
Provided,  That  the  regulation  or  order  may  be  modified  or 
rescinded  by  the  President  at  any  time  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  such  complaint.  Xo  objection  to  any  regulation 
or  order,  and  no  evidence  in  support  of  any  objection 
thereto,  shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  such  objec¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  complainant  in  the  protest 
or  such  evidence  shall  be  contained  in  the  transcript.  If 
application  is  made  to  the  court  by  either  party  for  leave 
to  introduce  additional  evidence  which  was  either  offered  to 
the  President  and  not  admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  offered  to  the  President,  and  the  court  determines 
that  such  evidence  is  material,  the  court  shall  order  the  evi¬ 
dence  to  be  presented  to  the  President.  The  President  shall 
promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  he  shall  certify 
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and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript  thereof,  and  any  modi¬ 
fication  made  in  the  regulation  or  order  as  a  result  thereof, 
except  that  on  request  by  the  President,  any  such  additional 
evidence  may  be  presented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation  or  order  shall  be  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  regulation  or  order  is  not 
in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  such  regulation  or  order  shall  be  postponed 
until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry  thereof, 
except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (d)  within  such  thirty 
days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be  postponed 
until  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition 
becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States 
to  be  known  as  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall 
consist  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of  United  States 
district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges  as  chief 
judge  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such  court  and 
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revoke  previous  designations.  The  chief  judge  may,  from 
time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more 
members,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  it  by  this  Act,  except  that  it  shall  exercise  its  powers  and 
prescribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such  manner  as 
to  expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdic¬ 
tion  under  this  Act.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  ses¬ 
sions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk 
and  such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment,  inter¬ 
locutory  or  final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  in¬ 
cluding  a  judgment  under  section  205  (c)  (2),  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  the  judgment  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  as  provided  in 
section  210  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C., 
1931  edition,  title  28,  sec.  317) .  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
expedite  the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  judgments  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
determine  the  validity  of  any  ceiling  regulation  or  order,  and 
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of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  authorizing  such  regulation  or 
order.  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal, 
State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have  power  to  consider  such 
validity,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  any  such  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  provision  of 
any  such  regulation  or  order. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 
any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  there¬ 
under,  he  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for 
an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order 
enforcing  compliance  with  this  Act  or  such  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  shall 
be  granted  without  bond. 

(]>)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  prescribing  a  ceiling  or  ceilings,  the  person 
who  is  the  buyer  of  the  commodity  may  either  bring  suit 
to  rescind  the  sale,  or  bring  an  action  for  $50  or  treble  the 
amount  by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  applicable 
ceiling,  whichever  is  the  greater,  plus  reasonable  attorneys’ 
fees  and  costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  No  person  who 
in  good  faith  brings  suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  within 
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six  months  after  delivery  is  completed  shall  be  subject  to 
punishment,  with  respect  to  the  transaction  constituting  the 
basis  of  such  suit  or  action,  and  no  person  who  buys  a  com¬ 
modity  for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the  course  of 
trade  or  business  shall  be  subject  to  punishment,  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  violate,  or  for  aiding  and  abetting  a  violation  of, 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  or  order  there¬ 
under.  If  the  buyer  fails  to  bring  such  suit  or  action  in  good 
faith  within  six  months  after  delivery  is  completed,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may,  within  the  succeeding  six  months,  bring  such  ac¬ 
tion  under  this  subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Institution  of  such  action  by  the  President  within  such  suc¬ 
ceeding  six  months,  or  institution  by  the  buyer  of  a  suit  or 
action  in  good  faith,  shall  bar  subsequent  institution  of  any 
suit  or  action  with  respect  to  the  same  transaction.  Any 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  anv 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  instituted  within 
one  year  after  delivery  is  completed.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  and  subsection  (c)  the  payment  or  receipt  of 
rent  shall  be  deemed  the  buying  or  selling  of  a  commodity 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President 

such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  issue  or  require  a  license  as  a  condition  of 
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engaging  in  any  transaction  with  respect  to  which  a  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  may  he  issued  under  this  Act.  No  such 
license  shall  contain  any  provision  which  could  not  be 
prescribed  by  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  this 
Act:  Provided,  That  no  such  license  may  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  selling  or  distributing  newspapers,  periodicals, 
books,  or  other  printed  or  written  material. 

(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  a 
person  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  issued 
under  this  subsection  a  warning  notice  shall  be  sent  by  regis¬ 
tered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  President  finds,  after 
opportunity  for  hearing  upon  at  least  ten  days’  notice,  that 
a  warning  notice  has  been  sent  and  that  a  violation  of  anv 
of  the  provisions  of  a  license  has  occurred  subsequent  to 
the  receipt  of  such  warning  notice,  he  may  by  order  suspend 
or  revoke  such  person’s  license.  Such  suspension  or  revoca¬ 
tion  shall  not  confer  any  immunity  from  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section.  Within  thirty  days  after  issuance  of  such 
order  of  suspension  or  revocation  the  licensee  may  file  a 
petition  to  review  such  action  in  the  Emergency  Court. 
Thereupon  the  President  shall  certify  and  file  with  such 
court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com¬ 
plained  of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript 
the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 
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the  license,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding:  Provided,  That 
the  President  may  modify  or  rescind  the  requirement  of 
the  license  or  the  suspension  or  revocation  at  any  time  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pendency  of  the  petition  to  review.  The 
court  may,  upon  good  cause  shown,  stay  the  effectiveness 
of  the  suspension  or  revocation.  The  revocation  or  suspen¬ 
sion  shall  be  affirmed  if  the  finding  of  violation  after  receipt 
of  warning  notice  is  supported  by  substantial  evidence  in 
the  record. 

(d)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  there¬ 
under,  and  any  person  who  willfully  falsifies  in  any  mate¬ 
rial  respect  a  document  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed 
thereunder,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or 
both.  Whenever  the  President  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  person  is  liable  to  punishment  under  this  subsection, 
he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  may, 
in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  he  brought. 

(e)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  viola¬ 
tions  of  this  Act  and  of  regulations,  orders,  or  requirements 
thereunder,  and  concurrently  with  State  and  Territorial 
courts,  of  all  civil  proceedings  to  enforce  any  liability  or  duty 
created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any  violation  of,  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder.  Such  civil 
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proceedings  and  any  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought 
in  any  district  in  which  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred.  Any  such  civil  proceedings  may  also 
be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served 
in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  No  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  United  States  Government  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(f)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penal¬ 
ties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  territorial  court,  on  any  grounds 
for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  subsequently  such  provision,  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  determined  to 
be  invalid.  The  President  may  intervene  in  any  suit  or 
action  wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense 
upon  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
thereunder. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  President  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the 
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Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session,  sueli 
reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  ease 
may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  ex¬ 
changes,  leases,  and  other  transfers,  and  contracts  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell.”  “selling,” 
“seller,”  “buy,”  and  “buyer,”  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration 
demanded  or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a 
commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “commodity”,  in  addition  to  commodi¬ 
ties,  articles,  products,  and  materials,  includes  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  connection  with  the  processing,  distribution,  storage, 
installation,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or  sales,  or 
a  commodity,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any 
service  establishment:  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  (1)  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees, 
or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other  public 
utility. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means  any  area 
designated  bv  the  President  as  an  area  where  defense  activi- 
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ties  have  resulted  or  threaten  to  result  in  a  shortage  of  rental 
housing  accommodations. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accommodations” 
means  housing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental 
area  which  are  designated  by  the  President,  and  (1)  which 
were,  subsequent  to  August  31,  1940,  rented  or  offered  for 
rent  at  a  rate  of  $15  per  room  per  month,  or  less,  and  which 
at  the  time  of  such  designation  are  being  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  at  a  rate  of  10  per  centum  or  more,  in  excess  thereof; 
or  (2)  which  are  comparable  in  rental  value  to  any  accom¬ 
modations  referred  to  in  clause  ( 1 ) . 

(f)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  the  fore¬ 
going.  and  includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof, 
or  any  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions, 
or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided,  That  no 
punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  provided  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  such  government, 
political  subdivision,  or  agency. 

(g)  The  term  “ceiling”,  as  applied  to  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  means  the  maximum  consideration  which  may  be 
demanded  or  received  for  such  commodities,  and  as  applied 
to  rents,  means  the  maximum  consideration  which  may  be 
demanded  or  received  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing 
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accommodations.  Ceilings  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
prices,  rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees,  or  other  charges,  or 
allowances. 

(h)  The  term  “documents”  includes  records,  books,  ac¬ 
counts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents, 
and  drafts  and  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(i)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any 
Territory. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumtances  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act 
and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  304.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1941”. 
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77th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
1st  Session  f  (  No.  1409 


EMERGENCY  PRICE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1941 


November  7,  1941. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed' 


|Mr.  Steagall,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  find  Currency, 

submitted  the  following 


Jr  fJKhnOMf*1 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  It.  5990] 


The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by 
checking  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered 
the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon  without  amendment  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

On  July  30,  1941,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  a  message 
setting  forth  the  necessity  for,  and  requesting  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of,  legislation  providing  for  the  control  of  prices.  That 
message  is  as  follows: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Inflationary  price  rises  and  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  are  today  threatening 
^to  undermine  our  defense  effort.  I  am,  therefore,  recommending  to  the  Congress 
*the  adoption  of  measures  to  deal  with  this  threat. 

We  are  now  spending  more  than  $30,000,000  a  day  on  defense.  This  rate  must 
and  will  increase.  In  June  of  this  year  we  spent  about  $808,000,000 — more  than 
five  times  the  $153,000,000  we  spent  in  June  1940.  Every  dollar  spent  for  defense 
presses  against  an  already  limited  supply  of  materials. 

This  pressure  is  sharply  accentuated  by  an  ever-increasing  civilian  demand. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  many  of  our  workers  are  in  the  market  for  the  goods 
they  have  always  wanted.  This  means  more  buyers  for  more  products  which 
contain  steel  and  aluminum  and  other  materials  needed  for  defense.  Thus  a 
rapidly  expanding  civilian  demand  has  been  added  to  a  vast  and  insistent  demand 
by  the  Government. 

Those  who  have  money  to  spend  are  willing  to  bid  for  the  goods.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  and  will  satisfy  its  defense  needs.  In  such  a  situation,  price  advances 
merely  determine  who  gets  the  scarce  materials,  without  increasing  the  available 
supply.  We  face  inflation,  unless  we  act  decisively  and  without  delay. 

The  consequences  of  inflation  are  well  known.  We  have  seen  them  before. 

Producers,  unable  to  determine  what  their  costs  will  be,  hesitate  to  enter  into 
defense  contracts  or  otherwise  to  commit  themselves  to  ventures  whose  outcome 
they  cannot  foresee.  The  whole  production  machinery  falters. 
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Speculators  anticipating  successive  price  advances,  withhold  commodities  from 
essential  military  production. 

Costs  to  the  Government  increase,  and  with  it  the  public  debt. 

Increases  in  the  workers’  cost  of  living,  on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive,  profits 
for  the  manufacturer,  on  the  other,  lead  to  spiraling  demands  for  higher  wages. 
This  means  friction  between  employer  and  employed. 

Great  profits  are  reaped  by  some,  while  others,  with  fixed  and  low  incomes, 
find  their  living  standards  drastically  reduced  and  their  life-long  savings  shrunken. 
The  unskilled  worker,  the  white-collar  worker,  the  farmer,  the  small  businessman , 
and  the  small  investor  all  find  that  their  dollar  buys  ever  less  and  less. 

The  burden  of  defense  is  thrown  haphazardly  and  inequitably  on  those  with 
fixed  income  of  whose  bargaining  power  is  too  weak  to  secure  increases  in  income 
commensurate  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

And  over  all  hovers  the  specter  of  future  deflation  and  depression,  to  confuse 
and  retard  the  defense  effort  and  inevitably  to  aggravate  the  dangers  and  difficul¬ 
ties  of  a  return  to  a  normal  peacetime  basis. 

Economic  sacrifices  there  will  be  and  we  shall  bear  them  cheerfully.  But  we  are 
determined  that  the  sacrifice  of  one  shall  not  be  the  profit  of  another.  Nothing 
will  sap  the  morale  of  this  Nation  more  quickly  or  ruinously  than  penalizing  its 
sweat  and  skill  and  thrift  by  the  individually  undeserved  and  uncontrollable  pov¬ 
erty  of  inflation. 

Our  objective,  therefore,  must  be  to  see  that  inflation,  arising  from  the  abuse 
of  power  to  increase  prices  because  the  supply  is  limited  and  the  demand  inflexible, 
does  not  occur  during  the  present  emergency. 

Today  we  stand,  as  we  did  in  the  closing  months  of  1915,  at  the  beginning  of 
an  upward  sweep  of  the  whole  price  structure.  Then,  too,  we  enjoyed  relative 
stability  in  prices  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  outbreak  of  war  abroad. 
In  October  1915,  however,  prices  turned  sharply  upward.  By  April  1917  the 
wholesale  price  index  had  jumped  63  percent;  by  June  1917,  74  percent;  and  by 
June  1920  it  was  nearly  140  percent  over  the  October  1915  mark. 

The  facts  today  are  frighteningly  similar. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  28  basic  commodities,  by  the  end  of 
June,  had  advanced  50  percent  beyond  its  August  1939  level.  It  has  increased 
24  percent  since  January  of  this  year. 

Since  August  1939  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  900  wholesale  prices 
has  advanced  17J4  percent.  It  has  increased  10  percent  since  January  of  this  year. 
In  the  past  60  days  wholesale  prices  have  risen  more  than  five  times  as  fast  as 
during  the  preceding  period  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  abroad. 

Since  August  1939  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  the  cost  of  living  has 
advanced  5J4  percent.  It  has  increased  3J4  percent  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  the  upward  pressure  is  now  intense.  In  a  single  month,  from  the 
middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  cost  oi  living  jumped  2  percent.  During 
the  last  quarter  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  greater  than  during  any 
similar  period  since  the  World  War.  But  even  yet  the  index  does  not  fully  reflect 
past  increases  and  only  in  a  few  months  will  it  respond  to  current  increases. 

In  1915  the  upward  price  movement  proceeded  unchecked  so  that  when  regu¬ 
lation  was  finally  begun  it  was  already  too  late.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  act  before  disastrous  inflation  is  upon  us.  The  choice  is  ours  to  make;  but  we 
must  act  speedily. 

For  12  months  we  have  tried  to  maintain  a  stable  level  of  prices  by  enlisting 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  business  and  through  informal  persuasive  control. 
The  effort  has  been  widely  supported  because  far-sighted  business  leaders  realize 
that  their  own  true  interests  would  be  jeopardized  by  runaway  inflation.  But 
the  existing  authority  over  prices  is  indirect  and  circumscribed  and  operates 
through  measures  which  are  not  appropriate  or  applicable  in  all  circumstances. 
It  has  further  been  weakened  by  those  who  purport  to  recognize  need  for  price 
stabilization  yet  challenge  the  existence  of  any  effective  power.  In  some  cases, 
moreover,  there  has  been  evasion  and  bootlegging;  in  other  cases  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  has  been  openly  defied. 

Faced  now  with  the  prospect  of  inflationary  price  advances,  legislative  action 
can  no  longer  prudently  be  postponed.  Our  national  safety  demands  that  we 
take  steps  at  once  to  extend,  clarify,  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

Legislation  should  include  authority  to  establish  ceilings  for  prices  and  rents, 
to  purchase  materials  and  commodities  when  necessary,  to  assure  price  stability, 
and  to  deal  more  extensively  with  excesses  in  the  field  of  installment  credit.  To 
be  effective,  such  authority  must  be  flexible  and  subject  to  exercise  through 
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license  or  regulations  under  expeditious  and  workable  administrative  procedures. 
Like  other  defense  legislation,  it  should  expire  with  the  passing  of  the  need,  within 
a  limited  time  after  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

The  concept  of  a  price  ceiling  is  already  familiar  to  us  as  a  result  of  our  own 
World  War  experience.  Prices  are  not  fixed  or  frozen;  an  upper  limit  alone  is 
set.  Prices  may  fluctuate  below  this  limit,  but  they  cannot  go  above  it. 

To  make  ceiling  prices  effective  it  will  often  be  necessary,  among  other  things, 
for  the  Government  to  increase  the  available  supply  of  a  commodity  by  purchases 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  In  other  cases  it  will  be  essential  to  stabilize  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  buying  and  selling  as  the  exigencies  of  price  may  require. 

Housing  is  a  commodity  of  universal  use,  the  supply  of  which  cannot  speedily 
be  increased.  Despite  the  steps  taken  to  assure  adequate  housing  for  defense,  we 
are  already  confronted  with  rent  increases  ominously  reminiscent  of  those  which 
prevailed  during  the  World  War.  This  is  a  development  that  must  be  arrested 
before  rent  profiteering  can  develop  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  to  damage 
the  civilian  morale. 

Of  course,  there  cannot  be  price  stability  if  labor  costs  rise  abnormally.  Labor 
has  far  more  to  gain  from  price  stability  than  from  abnormal  wage  increases.  For 
these  are  likely  to  be  illusory,  and  quickly  overtaken  by  sharp  rises  in  living  costs 
which  fall  with  particular  hardship  on  the  least  fortunate  of  our  workers  and  our 
old  people. 

There  will  always  be  need  for  wage  adjustments  from  time  to  time  to  rectify 
inequitable  situations.  But  labor  as  a  whole  will  fare  best  from  a  labor  policy 
which  recognizes  that  wages  in  the  defense  industries  should  not  substantially 
exceed  the  prevailing  wage  rates  in  comparable  nondefense  industries  where  fair 
labor  policies  have  been  maintained.  Already  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  and  wage  stabilization  committees,  wage  standards  are 
being  established  and  a  measure  of  wage  stability  is  being  brought  to  particular 
industries.  It  is  expected  that  such  activities  will  be  continued,  extended,  and 
made  increasingly  effective. 

I  recognize  that  the  obligation  not  to  seek  an  excessive  profit  from  the  defense 
emergency  rests  with  equal  force  on  labor  and  on  industry,  and  that  both  must 
assume  their  responsibilities  if  we  are  to  avoid  inflation. 

I  also  recognize  that  we  may  expect  the  wholehearted  and  voluntary  cooperation 
of  labor  only  when  it  has  been  assured  a  reasonable  and  stable  income  in  terms  of 
the  things  money  will  buy  and  equal  restraint  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  others 
who  participate  in  the  defense  program.  This  means  not  only  a  reasonable 
stabilization  of  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  but  the  effective  taxation  of  excess 
profits  and  purchasing  power.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  Nation  be  protected 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  a  chaotic  struggle  for  gains  which  must  prove  either 
illusory  or  unjust,  and  which  must  lead  to  the  disaster  of  unchecked  inflation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  July  30,  1941. 


On  August  1,  1941,  a  bill  (H.  R.  5479)  embodying  legislation  of  the 
character  recommended  in  the  above  message  was  introduced  and 

) referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Extensive 
and  exhaustive  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  hearings  the  committee,  in  executive  session,  considered  the  bill, 
adopted  certain  amendments  thereto,  and  directed  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  introduce  in  the  House  a  new  bill  representing  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5479)  as  so  amended.  It  is  the  new  bill  (H.  R.  5990) 
introduced  pursuant  to  such  direction  that  is  herewith  reported. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  increase  in  purchasing  power  resulting  from 
defense  expenditures,  combined  with  increasing  acute  shortages  of 
certain  essential  materials,  legislation  to  deal  with  the  inflationary 
tendencies  caused  by  this  condition  is  essential  for  the  protection  of 
the  national  defense  and  security.  Unless  such  legislation  is  enacted 
inflationary  increases  in  prices  are  inevitable,  and  if  not  prevented 
will  lead  to  future  deflation  and  depression  with  all  the  human  misery 
and  economic  chaos  resulting  therefrom,  will  retard  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  and  will  aggravate  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  a  return  to  a 
normal  peacetime  basis. 
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The  bill  seeks  to  deal  with  these  inflationary  tendencies  from  the 
standpoint  of  prices.  It  does  not  of  itself  fix  any  prices,  but  gives 
to  a  Price  Administrator,  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  power  to  establish  ceilings 
on  prices,  and,  in  defense  areas,  on  rents  for  housing  accommodations. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  it  will  in  large  measure  guard 
against  existing  inflationary  tendencies  from  the  standpoint  of  prices 
and  that  it  embodies  all  provisions  which  in  this  connection  are  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time.  It  does  not  deal  with  inflationary  tendencies  from 
the  standpoint  of  profits  and  taxation,  since  these  matters  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  committee.  It  does  not  give  to  the  Ad-  (I 
ministrator  power  to  establish  ceilings  on  wages  or  salaries  or  on  the  ' 
rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other  public  utility.  The 
powers  which  the  bill  does  grant  to  the  Administrator  are  limited  in 
two  respects.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  given  no  power  to  establish  ceilings  below  certain  minimum 
ceilings  described  below  under  the  heading  “Agricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties.”  Similarly  the  powers  of  the  Administrator  are  limited  in  the  m| 
case  of  newspaper  and  other  advertising.  Newspapers  and  advertising  s l 
agencies  expressed  fears  to  the  committee  that  the  powers  in  the  bill 
on  which  the  committee  held  hearings  might  be  susceptible  of  use, 
or  might  operate,  to  curtail  the  advertising  services  rendered  by 
newspapers,  and  thus  interfere  with  accepted  policy  in  relation  to  the 
press.  Since  newspapers  are  dependent  on  advertising,  the  com¬ 
mittee  deemed  it  wise  also  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Administrator 
with  respect  to  normal  business  practices  of  newspapers  and  others. 

Title  I 

General  Provisions  and  Authority 

< 

PURPOSE - TIME  LIMIT - APPLICATION 

1 

Section  1  (a)  of  title  I  states  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  pui-poses  is  referred  to  throughout  the  bill  and  provides  a  guide 
for  administrative  and  judicial  interpretation  of  the  statute,  provides 
standards  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  delegated  by  the  bill,  and 
indicates  the  constitutional  grants  of  power  upon  which  the  bill  is 
based. 

Section  1  (b)  provides  that  the  powers  conferred  under  the  bill 
shall  terminate  on  June  30,  1943,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  act  of 
Congress  or  by  a  declaration  of  the  President  that  such  powers  are 
no  longer  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security. 

Section  1  (c)  makes  the  provisions  of  the  bill  applicable  to  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  the  basic  grants  of  authority  to  control 
prices,  rents,  and  related  practices. 

Section  2  (a)  authorizes  the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  in 
sec.  201  of  the  bill),  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  prices  of  one  or 
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more  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise  to  an  extent  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  to  establish  maximum  prices, 
referred  to  in  the  bill  as  ceilings,  which  in  his  judgment  will  be  generally 
fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  In 
addition,  the  Administrator,  in  establishing  a  ceiling  or  ceilings  for 
commodities,  is  directed,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  ascertain  and  give 
due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  for  such  commodities  on  or 
about  October  1,  1940,  and  to  make  adjustments  in  such  prices  for  such 
relevant  factors  as  he  determines  to  be  of  general  applicability  to  such 
commodities.  Among  the  factors  to  be  so  considered,  the  hill  specifies 
speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or  decreases  in  costs  ot 
production  and  transportation,  and  general  increases  or  decreases  in 
profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodities  during  and  subsequent 
to  the  year  ended  October  1,  1940. 

All  ceilings  are  to  be  established  by  regulation  or  order  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  each  ceiling  under  this  subsection  is  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in  its  establishment.  This 
statement  will  afford  those  subject  to  a  price  ceiling  an  adequate  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  know  the  basis  for  its  adoption  and  to  formulate,  in  the 
form  of  protests,  as  provided  in  section  203  (b)  of  the  bill,  any  objec¬ 
tions  which  they  may  have  to  the  price  ceiling. 

A  definition  of  the  term  “commodity”  for  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  is  found  in  section  302  (c)  of  the  hill.  Such  term  is  defined  to 
include,  in  addition  to  commodities,  articles,  products,  and  materials, 
services  rendered  otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with 
the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  installation,  repair,  or  negotia¬ 
tion  of  purchases  or  sales,  of  a  commodity  or  in  connection  with  the 
operation  of  any  service  establishment.  It  is  provided  that  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  act  is  to  be  construed  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  compen¬ 
sation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees  or  the  regulation 
of  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other  public  utility. 


RENTS 


Section  2  (b)  of  the  bill  contains  the  grant  of  authority  to  control 
rents  for  housing  accommodations  in  defense  rental  areas.  Stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  rents  in  such  areas  is  to  be  accomplished  first  through  the 
medium  of  recommendations  to  the  local  housing  or  rental  authorities, 
and  if  this  is  not  effective,  through  the  issuance  of  regulations  estab¬ 
lishing  a  ceiling  or  ceilings.  In  establishing  and  in  selecting  persons 
to  administer  ceilings  with  respect  to  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations,  the  Administrator  is  directed  to  consider,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  recommendations  of  local  officials  concerned  with  housing 
or  rental  conditions.  Similar  standards  to  those  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  ceilings  for  commodities  are  provided  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  ceilings  for  rents.  The  base  date  to  be  considered  in  the 
establishment  of  rent  ceilings  is  set  at  April  1,  1940,  and  it  is  provided 
that  adjustments  shall  he  made,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  for  relevant 
factors  of  general  application,  including  increases  or  decreases  in 
property  taxes  and  other  costs  during  and  subsequent  to  the  year 
ending  April  1,  1940. 

“Defense  rental  area,”  “defense-area  housing  accommodations,” 
and  “housing  accommodations”  are  defined  in  section  302.  A  defense 
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rental  area  includes  the  District  of  Columbia,  specifically,  and  any 
other  area  designated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where  defense 
activities  have  resulted  or  threaten  to  result  in  an  increase  in  rents 
for  housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  “Housing  accommodations”  is  defined  to  include  substantially 
all  accommodations  used  for  dwelling  purposes  in  any  defense  rental 
area. 

CEILING  TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Section  2  (c)  of  the  bill  provides  for  flexibility  in  the  establishment  | 
of  ceilings  and  authorizes  classifications,  differentiations,  and  adjust-  (I 
ments  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  necessary  or 
proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  all  the  different  methods  which  may  have 
to  lie  employed  in  establishing  price  ceilings  for  particular  commodi¬ 
ties.  Under  the  definition  of  “ceiling”  in  section  302  (g),  ceilings  may 
be  formulated  in  terms  of  prices,  rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees,  or  J 
other  charges  or  allowances,  or  any  combination  thereof.  Classifies-  ( | 
tions  and  differentiations  may  be  in  terms  of  quantity,  quality,  or 
character  of  the  use  contemplated  by  the  purchaser,  or  in  terms  of 
delivered  prices  on  the  one  hand  and  f.  o.  b.  prices  on  the  other.  Dif¬ 
ferentiations  of  this  character,  and  many  more  that  could  be  mentioned 
are  essential  in  formulating  workable  price  schedules.  In  proper  cases, 
differentiation  is  also  contemplated  between  high-cost  producers  on 
the  one  hand  and  other  producers  on  the  other  hand. 


MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 


In  order  to  achieve  effective  price  control  it  may  often  be  necessary 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  practices  which  are  equivalent  to  concealed 
price  increases  or  which  are  likely  to  result  in  price  increases.  There¬ 
fore,  section  2  (d)  confers  authority  to  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative 
or  manipulative  practices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes  of 
form  and  quality),  or  hoarding,  in  connection  with  any  commodity, 
and  speculative  or  manipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  prac¬ 
tices,  in  connection  with  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely 
to  result  in  price  or  rent  increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


c 


OBTAINING  MARGINAL  PRODUCTION 

Section  2  (e)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  buy,  store, 
use,  or  sell,  without  competitive  bidding,  at  public  or  private  sale,  any 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  by  marginal  or  high-cost 
producers  whenever  he  deems  it  necessary  to  obtain  the  production 
of  such  producers  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  This 
authority  is  necessary  in  order  to  assure  to  the  defense  program  the 
benefit  of  high-cost  production  without  requiring  the  Administrator 
to  establish  a  price  ceiling  for  an  entire  industry  which  is  entirely 
unjustified  by  the  average  costs  of  the  industry.  It  is  contemplated 
that  the  sale  of  these  commodities  by  the  Administrator  will  in  many 
instances  be  at  a  price  lower  than  the  purchase  price,  if  this  subsection 
is  to  operate  effectively. 
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GENERAL  POWERS  AND  LIMITATIONS 


Section  2  (f)  of  the  bill  limits  the  authority  of  the  Administrator 
to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  section  2  in  any  manner  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  agricultural  provisions  of  the  bill  in  section  3. 

Section  2  (g)  limits  the  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  compel 
changes  in  established  business  practices  or  cost  practices,  means  or 
aids  to  distribution  (such  as  advertising),  in  any  industry,  except  to 
the  extent  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  evasion  or  circum¬ 
vention  of  any  ceiling  under  the  bill. 

Section  2  (h)  gives  authority  to  the  Administrator  to  include  in 
regulations  or  orders  issued  under  section  2,  such  provisions  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  such  regula¬ 
tions  or  orders. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 


) 
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Section  3  of  the  bill  limits  the  powers  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  provided  that  no  ceiling 
may  be  established  for  any  agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  the 
market  price  equivalent  to  110  percent  of  the  parity  price  or  com¬ 
parable  price  for  the  commodity  as  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing  for  such 
commodity  on  October  1,  1941,  or  (3)  the  average  price  for  such 
commodity  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 
In  addition  to  the  parity  prices  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
determines  under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  determine 
and  publish  “comparable  prices”  for  those  commodities  (other  than 
the  specified  basic  commodities)  the  price  for  which  is,  because  of 
changes  in  the  production  and  consumption  of  such  commodity 
since  the  base  period,  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  the  basic 
commodities.  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  insure  that  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Administrator  by  the  bill,  or  other  powers  granted  under 
existing  law,  will  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  vitiate  the  policy  expressed 
in  this  section.  The  minimum  ceilings  provided  for  in  this  section 
are  based  on  the  following  considerations:  (1)  Under  the  policy  of 
existing  law  parity  price  is  the  minimum  price  which  farmers  should 
receive  for  their  commodities;  (2)  the  base  date  used  for  the  fixing  of 
ceilings  on  other  commodities,  namely  October  1,  1941,  is  particularly 
applicable  to  agricultural  commodities  because  virtually  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  were  being  marketed  on  that  date;  (3)  the  use 
of  the  average  price  during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929, 
is  necessary  to  bring  about  an  equitable  relationship  between  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  as  a  whole. 


PROHIBITIONS 


Section  4  (a)  of  the  bill  makes  unlawful  violations  of,  or  attempts, 
solicitations,  or  agreements  to  violate,  any  regulations  or  orders  of  the 
Administrator,  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  2,  prescribing 
ceilings  or  regulating  speculative  or  manipulative  practices,  hoarding, 
or  renting  or  leasing  practices,  and  violations  of,  or  attempts,  solicita¬ 
tions,  or  agreements  to  violate,  any  regulations,  orders,  or  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Administrator  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section 
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202  (a)  in  connection  with  the  obtaining  of  information  necessary  in 
the  performance  of  his  duties  under  the  bill. 

Section  4  (b)  protects  tenants  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  bill  by  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove 
from  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations  the  tenant  or  occupant 
or  to  refuse  to  renew  the  lease  or  rental  agreement  because  of  action 
taken  by  the  tenant  in  asserting  such  rights. 

Protection  is  also  afforded  by  section  4  (c)  to  those  persons  required 
to  disclose  information  to  the  Administrator  by  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government,  or  any  adviser  or  con-  j 
sultant  to  the  Administrator  in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose  or  to  (| 
use  for  his  personal  benefit,  any  information  obtained  under  the  bill. 
Further  provision  for  confidential  treatment  of  such  information  is 
found  in  section  202  (b). 

Section  4  (d)  specifically  preserves  the  right  of  persons  to  refuse  to 
sell  any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or  Jl 
for  making  any  false  statement  in  any  document  required  to  be  kept  or  (  I 
filed  under  the  provisions  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  is  prescribed  in  section  205  (b). 

Title  II 

Administration  and  Enforcement 

OFFICE  OF  PRICE  CONTROL 


<1 


Section  201  (a)  of  the  bill  creates  and  vests  the  administration  of  the 
bill  in  an  Office  of  Price  Control  headed  by  an  Administrator  who  is  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
Administrator  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

Section  201  (b)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  hire  such  employees, 
establish  and  utilize  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  to  accept 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  as  lie  deems  necessary. 

All  employees  are  to  be  employed  pursuant  to  the  civil-service  laws 
and  compensated  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  and  no  political  test  or  qualification  is  to  be  permitted  or 
given  consideration.  Express  authority  is  granted  for  attorneys  P  i 
employed  by  the  Administrator  to  represent  the  Administrator  in 
court. 

Section  201  (c)  provides  that  the  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  the  powers  of  the 
Administrator  may  be  exercised  in  any  place. 

The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  make  necessary  expenditures 
is  conferred  by  section  201  (d). 

Section  201  (e)  gives  to  the  Administrator  the  authority  to  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  the  bill.  Any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  the  bill  is  to  be  issued  after  such  inquiry  as  the  Administrator 
deems  proper. 


industry  advisory  committees 


Section  201  (f)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  industry  advisory 
committees  to  advise  and  consult  with,  and  make  recommendations 
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to,  the  Administrator.  Such  committees  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Administrator  after  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling  for  a  particular 
commodity  and  upon  the  request  of  a  substantial  portion  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  subject  to  the  ceiling.  An  industry  advisory  committee  may 
be  national  or  regional,  or  both,  but  is  to  be  truly  representative  of 
the  industry,  or  of  the  industry  in  a  particular  region,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  committee  is  to  select  a  chairman  from  among  its 
members  and  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  required,  upon  request,  to  advise  and  consult  with  the 
industry  advisory  committee  representing  an  industry  subject  to  a 
ceiling  with  respect  to  such  ceiling,  and  with  respect  to  the  form 
thereof,  and  classifications,  differentiations,  and  adjustments  therein. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  ceiling  for  any  commodity,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  is  directed  to  advise  and  consult  with  representative  members 
of  the  industry  concerned,  so  far  as  is  practicable. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Section  202  (a)  gives  the  President  the  power  to  make  studies  and 
investigations  and  to  obtain  the  economic  data  necessary  or  proper  in 
prescribing  ceiling  and  other  regulations  and  orders,  and  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  enforcement  of  such  regulations  and  orders  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill.  This  authority  may  be  enforced  through  the  usual 
forms  of  compulsory  process  and  the  power  to  inspect  documents  and 
inventories.  The  power  to  require  by  regulation  or  order  the  keeping 
of  records  and  the  making  of  reports  is  also  granted  by  this  subsection. 
Although  no  person  is  excused  from  complying  with  any  requirement 
of  this  subsection  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1893,  are  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

Violations  of  regulations,  orders,  or  requirements  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  under  this  subsection  are  made  unlawful  under  the  provisions 
of  section  4  (a)  and,  in  addition,  such  regulations,  orders,  and  require¬ 
ments  may  be  enforced  through  application  to  the  court  for  com¬ 
pulsory  process  under  the  provisions  of  section  205  (a). 

Section  202  (b)  gives  further  protection  to  persons  furnishing 
information  to  the  Administrator  under  the  bill  by  directing  the 
Administrator,  upon  the  request  of  the  party  furnishing  such  infor¬ 
mation,  or  if  he  deems  such  information  confidential,  not  to  disclose 
such  information  unless  a  paramount  public  interest  requires  such 
disclosure. 

Procedure 

IN  GENERAL 

The  procedure  governing  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  sub¬ 
stantive  regulations  and  orders  prescribing  ceilings  or  regulating 
practices  has  necessarily  been  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  powers 
granted,  which  involves  a  broad  delegation  of  legislative  power, 
to  the  fact  that  such  regulations  will  apply  to  large  numbers  of 
persons,  and  to  practical  considerations,  such  as  the  necessity  for 
immediate  action  to  check  rapidly  rising  prices  and  the  importance 
of  avoiding  speculative  disturbances  of  the  market  pending  the 
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determination  of  a  price  ceiling.  These  considerations  may  fre¬ 
quently  render  the  holding  of  formal  hearings  inadvisable. 

An  opportunity  for  interested  parties  to  participate  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  regulations  and  orders  and  to  voice  any  objections  thereto 
is  afforded,  however,  through  the  medium  of  the  Industry  Advisory 
Committees  provided  in  section  201  of  the  bill,  and  in  such  othei 
manner  as  the  Administrator  may  deem  feasible. 


PROTEST 


Section  203  (a)  provides  that  any  person  subject  to  any  of  the  pro-  | 
visions  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2  of  the  bill 
may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
at  any  time  within  60  days  after  the  issuance  of  such  regulation  or 
order,  file  a  protest  setting  forth  objections  to  any  such  provision. 

The  protest  may  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  or  other  written  evi¬ 
dence  in  support  of  such  objections.  If  grounds  for  protest  arise  sub¬ 
sequent  to  such  60-day  period  a  protest  based  on  such  grounds  may  (  lj 
be  filed  after  such  period.  Other  interested  parties  may  at  any  time 
submit  statements  in  support  of  any  such  provision  which  may  be 
received  by  the  Administrator  and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the 
proceedings. 

Within  a  reasonable  time,  in  any  event  not  more  than  30  days  after 
filing  the  protest  or  90  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation  or 
order,  whichever  is  later,  the  Administrator  must  either  grant  the 
protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  withdrawing  or  modifying  the  disputed 
regulation  or  order,  or  else  deny  the  protest,  notice  it  for  hearing,  or 
provide  an  opportunity  to  present  further  evidence  in  support  of  it. 

In  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  in  making 
any  decision  on  any  protest,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  under 
section  203  (b)  to  take  official  notice  of  economic  and  other  facts,  || 
including  facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  section 
202.  Hearings  on  any  protest  may  be  held  if  the  Administrator  so 
directs,  but  under  this  subsection  any  proceedings  under  the  act  may 
be  limited  to  the  filing  of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and  the 
filing  of  briefs. 


REVIEW 


EMERGENCY  COURT  OP  APPEALS 


In  keeping  with  the  emergency  character  of  the  regulations  and 
orders  of  the  Administrator  issued  under  section  2  of  the  bill,  and  to 
expedite  action  affecting  the  validity  of  such  regulations  or  orders 
without  overburdening  the  regular  courts  and  judges,  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  such  regulation  or  order,  and 
the  validity  of  any  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing  any  such  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  is  vested  in  an  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  created  under 
section  204  (c)  of  the  bill,  and  upon  review  of  judgments  or  orders  of 
such  Emergency  Court,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Under  section  204  (c)  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  from  judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts 
and  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  one  of  whom  he  is  to  designate  as  chief 
judge  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Additional  judges  may  be 
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designated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The  chief  judge 
of  the  Emergency  Court  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court 
into  divisions  of  three  or  more  members  and  any  such  division  may 
render  judgment  as  the  judgment  of  the  court.  By  authorizing  the 
Emergency  Court  to  sit  in  divisions,  it  is  contemplated  that  protestants 
will  be  able  to  secure  a  hearing  before  the  court  at  or  near  their 
residence  or  place  of  business. 

The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
affirm  or  set  aside,  in  wdiole  or  in  part,  any  regulation  or  order  under 
section  2,  or  to  remand  the  proceedings,  and  all  the  powers  of  a  district 
court  are  conferred  upon  it  with  respect  to  this  jurisdiction,  except 
the  power  to  stay  the  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  estab¬ 
lishing  a  ceiling. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  determination  of  cases  by  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  the  court  is  given  power  to  adopt  special  rules  of 
procedure  in  matters  coming  before  it.  The  court  is  to  have  a  seal, 
hold  sessions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk 
and  such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary. 


REVIEW  PROCEDURE 


Any  protestant  aggrieved  by  a  denial  or  partial  denial  of  a  protest 
under  section  203,  may,  within  30  days  after  such  denial,  file  a  com¬ 
plaint  with  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  specifying  his  objections 
and  praying  that  the  regulation  or  order  protested  be  set  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  is  to  be  served  on  the 
Administrator,  wdio  is  to  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  (including  the  hearings,  if  any,  affidavits,  state¬ 
ments,  briefs,  and  other  evidence)  in  connection  with  the  protest. 
The  transcript  will  also  contain  a  statement  of  the  economic  and  other 

)  facts  of  which  the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice. 

In  making  its  decision  the  court  may  consider  only  objections  set 
forth  in  the  protest,  and  evidence  contained  in  the  transcript.  How¬ 
ever,  upon  application  made  to  it  by  either  party  for  leave  to  intro¬ 
duce  additional  evidence  which  was  either  offered  to  the  Administrator 
and  not  admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to 
the  Administrator,  or  which  if  offered  to  the  Administrator  and  ad- 

)mitted,  could  not  reasonably  have  been  included  in  the  transcript, 
the  court  must,  if  it  deems  such  evidence  relevant,  order  such  evidence 
to  be  received  by  the  Administrator.  Thereupon  the  Administrator 
must  promptly  receive  such  additional  evidence  and  certify  and  file 
with  the  court  a  transcript  thereof  and  any  modification  made  in  the 
regulation  or  order  as  a  result  thereof.  On  the  recpiest  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  however,  such  additional  evidence  may  be  presented 
directly  to  the  court. 

The  right  of  the  Administrator  to  modify  or  rescind  any  regulation 
for  any  reason,  notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  a  complaint  in  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  is  expressly  reserved  in  section  204  (a). 

Section  204  (b)  prescribes  the  standards  to  be  followed  by  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  in  determining  the  validity  of  regula¬ 
tions  or  orders  issued  under  section  2.  It  provides  that  such  regula¬ 
tions  or  orders  may  be  set  aside  only  if  the  complainant  establishes 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  regulation  or  order  is  not  in 
accordance  with  law-,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  These  standards 
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are  the  traditional  standards  for  the  judicial  review  of  legislation  and 
legislative  regulations. 

Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment  or  order,  interlocutory  or 
final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereupon  such  judgment  or  order  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals. 
The  effectiveness  of  a  judgment  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals 
setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  under  section  2  is  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  the  30-day 
period  allowed  for  the  filing  of  such  petition,  or,  if  such  petition  is 
filed,  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition  be¬ 
comes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  latter  provision  insures  that  a  ceiling  or  other  regulation 
or  order  of  the  Administrator  under  section  2  will  remain  in  effect 
during  the  period  of  judicial  review  until  final  decision. 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  will  be  the  speediest  possible  final 
determination  of  the  validity  of  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  under  section  2,  section  204  (d)  also  provides  that  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  expedite  disposition  of  all  cases  filed  under  that  subsection. 

In  connection  with  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  granted  to  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Court  of  Appeals  (and  on  review  of  judgments  or  orders  of  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States)  to  determine  the  validity  of  regulations  and  orders  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  and  the  validity  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing  such 
regulations  and  orders,  section  204  (d)  expressly  provides  that  except 
as  provided  in  this  section  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  is 
to  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  such  validity,  or  to  stay, 
restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  provision, 
or  any  provision  of  any  such  regulation  or  order,  or  to  restrain  or 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  provision. 

Enforcement 

Section  205  (a)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  bill  by  making  application  to 
the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoining  actual  or  threatened  vio¬ 
lations  thereof.  Upon  a  proper  showing  a  temporary  or  permanent 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  is  to  be  granted  without 
bond. 

Section  205  (b)  prescribes  the  criminal  penalties  for  violations  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  bill  and  for  making  statements 
or  entries  false  in  a  material  respect  in  a  document  or  report  required 
to  be  filed  under  section  2  or  section  202.  Under  this  subsection  fines 
up  to  $5,000  or  sentences  of  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  1  year, 
or  both,  may  be  imposed,  except  that  in  cases  of  disclosure  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  violation  of  section  4  (c)  the  prison  sentence  may  be  2  years. 

Section  205  (c)  confers  jurisdiction  of  criminal  proceedings  for 
violations  of  section  4  of  the  bill  upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  The  district  courts  are  also  to  have  jurisdiction,  concurrently 
with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  civil  proceedings  under  sec¬ 
tion  205  (a).  The  usual  provisions  relating  to  venue  and  service  of 
process  are  also  included  in  this  subsection.  Provision  is  also  made 
that  no  costs  may  be  assessed  against  the  United  States  in  any  pro¬ 
ceeding  under  the  bill. 
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Section  205  (d)  protects  persons  from  suits  for  damages  or  penal¬ 
ties  with  respect  to  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  good 
faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  the  bill  or  any  provision  of  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  the  bill,  or  any  regulation  or 
order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  provision,  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  requirement  may  be  subsequently  rescinded,  modified, 
or  held  invalid.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  intervene  in  any 
suit  or  action  in  which  any  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
thereunder. 

CONTRACT  OBLIGATIONS 


> 


Section  206  makes  unenforceable  certain  contracts  and  contract 
provisions  inconsistent  with,  or  conflicting  with,  or  providing  means 
of  evasion  of,  price  ceilings  established  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  or  established  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Civilian  Supply. 


Miscellaneous 


QUARTERLY  REPORT 


Section  301  requires  reports  (at  least  quarterly)  to  Congress  by  the 
Administrator. 

Section  302  defines  the  terms  used  throughout  the  bill.  The  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  definitions  have  been  dealt  with  generally  in  the 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  they  especially  relate. 

Section  303  is  a  separability  clause  commonly  found  in  Federal 
Legislation. 

Section  304  authorizes  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Section  305  gives  to  the  bill  the  short  title  of  “Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1941.” 


) 


77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Union  Calendar  No.  476 

H.  R.  5990 

[Report  No.  1409] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

November  7, 1941 

Mr.  Steagall,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported  the 
following  bill ;  which  was  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


A  BILL 

To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 

4  AUTHORITY 

5  purposes;  time  limit 

6  Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in  the 

7  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  the  purposes 

8  of  this  Act  arc  (1)  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national 

9  currency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and  credit  infla- 
10  tion;  (2)  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  speculative,  un- 
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warranted,  and  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  (3) 
to  prevent  economic  disturbances,  labor  disputes,  burdens 
upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  interference  with  the 
effective  use  of  the  Nation’s  resources  for  defense,  and 
impairment  of  national  unity  and  morale,  which  would  result 
from  unwarranted  increases  in  prices,  rents,  and  the  cost  of 
living;  (4)  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused 
by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emergency;  (5)  to  prevent 
prospects  of  price  rises  from  encouraging  the  accumulation 
and  withholding  of  materials  needed  for  national  defense,  and 
from  impeding  long-term  commitments  for  production;  (6) 
to  assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissipated  by 
excessive  prices;  (7)  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  without  undue  profits  to  low-cost  producers;  (8)  to 
protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes, 
wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life  insur¬ 
ance,  annuities,  and  pensions,  from  undue  impairment  of  their 
standard  of  living;  (9)  to  prevent  a  post-emergency  collapse 
of  values;  (10)  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  3;  and  (11)  to  provide  procedures  for 
administration  and  review  which  will  fairly  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests,  of  those  subject  to  this  Act,  without  endangering  the 
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dominant  public  interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  fore¬ 
going  purposes. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations, 
orders,  and  requirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  on  June 
30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
that  the  further  continuance  of  the  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  terminating  such  authority,  whichever  date  is  the 
earlier;  except  that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or 
liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such  termination  date,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations,  orders,  and  require¬ 
ments,  shall  be  treated  as  still  remaining  in  force  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution 
with  respect  to  any  such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

(c*)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Price 
Administrator  (provided  for  in  section  201  )  the  price  or 
prices  of  a  commodity  or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten 
to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  shall  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
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such  ceiling  or  ceilings  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  generally 
fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  ceiling,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the 
prices  prevailing  for  the  commodity  or  commodities  included 
under  such  ceiling  on  or  about  October  1,  1941,  and  shall 
make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability,  including  the 
following:  speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  production  and  transportation,  and  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  year 
ended  October  1,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order  estab¬ 
lishing  any  ceiling  under  this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the  issuance 
of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  declarations  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for,  and  recommendations  with  reference  to,  the 
stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents  for  defense-area  housing 
accommodations  within  defense-rental  areas.  If  within  sixty 
days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  recommendations  rents  for 
any  such  accommodations  have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  bv  State  or  local 
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regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
such  ceiling  or  ceilings  for  such  accommodations  as  in  his 
judgment  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  ceiling  for  any  defense-area 
housing  accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain 
and  give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  prevailing  for  the 
accommodations,  or  comparable  accommodations,  on  or  about 
April  1,  1940,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applica¬ 
bility  in  respect  of  the  accommodations,  including  increases  or 
decreases  in  property  taxes  and  other  costs,  during  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  year  ended  April  1,  1940.  In  designating 
defense-rental  areas,  in  prescribing  ceilings  for  such  accom¬ 
modations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  administer  such  ceil¬ 
ings,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he  determines 
to  be  practicable,  consider  any  recommendations  which  may 
be  made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing 
or  rental  conditions  in  any  defense-rental  area. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  established  in  such 
form  and  manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and  dif¬ 
ferentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  establish  a  ceiling  or  ceilings  below  the  prices 
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prevailing  for  the  commodity  or  commodities,  or  below  the 
rent  or  rents,  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  such 
ceiling  or  ceilings. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding, 
in  connection  with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or  manip¬ 
ulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  recovery  of  the  possession) ,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  anv  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  which 
in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  result  in 
price  or  rent  increases,  as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  it  is 

i 

necessary,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  to 
obtain  the  production  of  marginal  or  high-cost  producers,  he 
may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  law  requiring  competitive  bidding,  buy,  store, 
or  use,  or  sell  at  private  or  public  sale,  any  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  by  any  such  producer,  upon  such 
terms  as  he  deems  necessary. 

(f)  Ao  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  con- 
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stmed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  section  3. 

(g)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall  not  be  used 
or  made  to  operate  to  compel  changes  in  the  business  prac¬ 
tices  or  cost  practices  or  methods,  means  or  aids  to  distribu¬ 
tion  established  in  any  industry,  except  to  prevent  circum¬ 
vention  or  evasion  of  any  ceiling  established  under  this  Act. 

(h)  Regulations  and  orders  issued  under  this  section  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  of  such  regulations 
and  orders. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
Sec.  3.  (a)  No  ceiling  shall  be  established  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  below  (1)  the  market  price  equivalent 
to  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  comparable  price 
for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  sea¬ 
sonal  differentials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  nor  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing  for 
such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941;  nor  (3)  the  average 
price  for  such  commodity  during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to 
June  30,  1929. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  shall  be 
determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
authorized  by  law:  Provided ,  That  in  the  case  of  any  agri- 
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cultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic  crops — com,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco— the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
publish  a  comparable  price,  whenever  he  finds,  after  investi¬ 
gation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character 
since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with 
parity  prices  for  basic  commodities. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  established  on  any  commodity  processed 
or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  herein  and  shall  not  be  established 
in  any  manner  as  to  circumvent,  vitiate,  or  prevent  the 
effectuation  of  such  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law 
shall  he  construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity, 
to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or  otherwise  to  do  or  omit 
to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  under 
section  2,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  sec¬ 
tion  202,  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of 
the  foregoing. 
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(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  or 
attempt  to  remove  from  any  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations  the  tenant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such  accommo¬ 
dations,  because  such  tenant  or  occupant  has  taken,  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  take,  action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government,  or  for  any  adviser  or  consultant  to  the 
Administrator  in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  information  obtained 
under  this  Act,  or  to  use  any  such  information  for  personal 
benefit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require 
any  person  to  sell  any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommo¬ 
dations  for  rent. 


TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  AND  EN  FORCEMENT 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Office  of  Price 
Control,  which  shall  be  under  tin*  direction  of  a  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  (in  this  Act  called  the  “Administrator”).  The 
Administrator  shall  he  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil-service 
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laws,  appoint  such  employees  as  lie  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act,  and  shall 
fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  The  Administrator  may  utilize 
the  services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  may 
establish  and  utilize  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies, 
and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed 
under  this  section  ma}^  appear  for  and  represent  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appointment,  selec¬ 
tion.  classification,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Control,  no  political  test  or  qualification 
shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be 
iu  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he  or  any  duly  authorized 
representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to  make 
such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  sen- 
ices  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for  paper,  printing, 
and  binding)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  section  3709 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  services  by  the  Administrator  where  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  issue 
such  regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act  may  be 
issued  after  such  inquiry  as  the  Administrator  deems  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper. 

(f )  In  establishing  a  ceiling  for  any  specified  commodity, 
the  Administrator  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  advise  and 
consult  with  representative  members  of  the  industry  which 
will  be  subject  to  such  ceiling.  In  the  case  of  any  com¬ 
modity  for  which  a  ceiling  has  been  established,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
industry  subject  to  such  ceiling,  appoint  an  Industry  Advisory 
Committee,  or  Committees,  either  national  or  regional  or 
both,  consisting  of  such  number  of  representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a  committee 
truly  representative  of  the  industry,  or  of  the  industry  in  such 
region  as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman.  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee  advise  and  consult  with  the 
committee  with  respect  to  the  ceiling,  and  with  respect  to 
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the  form  thereof,  and  classifications,  differentiations,  and  ad¬ 
justments  therein.  The  committee  may  make  such  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Administrator  as  it  deems  advisable. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make  such  stud¬ 
ies  and  investigations,  and  obtain  or  require  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing 
any  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act,  and  regulations  and 
orders  thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the  Administrator  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by  subpena 
or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  documents  at  any  designated  place,  may 
require  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of 
documents,  and  the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by 
regulation  or  order,  require  the  making  and  keeping  of 
records  and  other  documents  and  the  making  of  reports. 
No  person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  require¬ 
ment  under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self¬ 
incrimination.  but  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory 
Testimony  Act  of  February  1 1,  1893  (IT.  8.  C.,  1934  edition, 
title  49,  sec.  46) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual 
who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any 
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information  obtained  under  this  Act  that  he  deems  confi¬ 
dential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential 
treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing  such  information, 
unless  he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary 
to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the 
issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2  any  per¬ 
son  subject  to  any  provision  thereof  may,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  file  a  pro¬ 
test  specifically  setting  forth  objections  to  any  such  provision 
and  affidavits  or  other  written  evidence  in  support  of  such 
objections.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty 
days  any  person  subject  to  any  provision  of  any  such  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  may  file  such  a  protest  based  solely  on  grounds 
arising  after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days.  Statements 
in  support  of  any  such  regulation  or  order  may  be  received 
and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at  such 
times  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection,  but  in 
no  event  more  than  thirty  days  after  such  filing  or  ninety 
days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation  or  order  in  respect 
of  which  the  protest  is  filed,  whichever  occurs  later,  the 
Administrator  shall  either  grant  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole 
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or  in  part,  notice  such  protest  for  hearing,  or  provide  an 
opportunity  to  present  further  evidence  in  connection  there¬ 
with. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 
may  take  official  notice  of  economic  and  other  facts,  including 
facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  section 
202.  Any  proceedings  under  this  section  may  be  limited  to 
the  filing  of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and  the 
filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest,  may,  within  thirty  days 
after  such  denial,  file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  specifying 
his  objections  and  praying  that  the  regulation  or  order  pro¬ 
tested  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  com¬ 
plaint  shall  forthwith  be  served  on  the  Administrator  who 
shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court  a  transcript  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  connection  with  the  protest  which  shall  include  a 
statement  indicating  the  economic  and  other  facts  of  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  complaint  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  affirm  or  set  aside  such  regulation  or  order,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding:  Provided ,  That  the 
regulation  or  order  may  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the 
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Administrator  at  any  time  notwithstanding  the  pendency  of 
such  complaint.  No  objection  to  such  regulation  or  order, 
and  no  evidence  in  support  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court,  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been 
set  forth  by  the  complainant  in  the  protest  or  such  evidence 
shall  he  contained  in  the  transcript.  If  application  is  made  to 
the  court  by  either  party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional 
evidence  which  was  either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and 
not  admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered 
to  the  Administrator  or  incorporated  in  the  transcript,  and 
the  court  determines  that  such  evidence  is  material,  the  court 
shall  order  the  evidence  to  he  presented  to  the  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  shall  promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such 
other  evidence  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  there¬ 
upon  he  shall  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript 
thereof,  and  any  modification  made  in  the  regulation  or  order 
as  a  result  thereof,  except  that  on  request  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  any  such  additional  evidence  may  be  presented  directly 
to  the  court  . 

(b)  No  such  regulation  or  order  shall  be  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  regulation  or  order  is  not 
in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The 
effectiveness  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  such  regulation  or  order  shall  he  postponed 
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until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry  thereof, 
except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (d)  within  such  thirty 
days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  he  postponed 
until  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition 
becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States 
to  be  known  as  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall 
consist  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of  United  States 
district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges  as  chief 
judge  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such  court  and 
revoke  previous  designations.  The  chief  judge  may,  from 
time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more 
members,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  it  by  this  Act  to  affirm  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  to  remand  the 
proceeding,  except  that  it  shall  not  have  the  jurisdiction  to 
issue  any  order  or  decree  staying  the  effectiveness  of  any 
regulation  or  order  establishing  a  ceiling.  The  court  shall 
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exercise  its  powers  and  prescribe  rules  governing  its  procedure 
in  such  manner  as  to  expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of 
which  it  has  jurisdiction  under  this  Act.  The  court  shall 
have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and 
appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment  or 
order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  the 
judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court 
of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code, 
as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  28,  sec.  347) .  The 
Supreme  Court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite 
the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant  to  this 
subsection.  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  determine  the  validity  of  regulations  and  orders  under 
section  2,  and  the  validity  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
authorizing  such  regulations  or  orders.  Except  as  provided 
in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  such  validity,  or  to 
stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
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such  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  provision  of  any  such  regu¬ 
lation  or  order,  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of 
any  such  provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  any  person  lias  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  he  may 
make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoin-  ( 

ing  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Aet,  and  any  person  who  makes  any  state¬ 
ment  or  entry  false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  document 
or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  section  2  or  sec¬ 
tion  202,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  4  (c) 
and  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 
under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate 
proceedings  to  be  brought. 
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(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
proceedings  for  violations  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  con¬ 
currently  with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  section  205  (a) .  Such  civil  proceedings 
and  any  criminal  proceedings  may  he  brought  in  any  district 
in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred.  Any  such  civil  proceedings  may 
also  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served 
in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  Ao  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  United  States  Government  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Ao  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penal¬ 
ties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds 
for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder,  or  under  any 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding  that 
subsequently  such  provision,  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid. 
The  Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  suit  or  action 
wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon 
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this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 
EFFECT  OF  PRICE  REGULATIONS  ON  CONTRACT  OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  206.  Provisions  in  any  contract  or  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  any  commodity  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
into  while  a  ceiling  on  such  commodity  was  in  effect,  which 
require  the  payment,  either  unconditionally  or  on  condition 
that  such  ceiling  should  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  declared 
invalid,  of  a  price  in  excess  of  such  ceiling  are  hereby  declared 
to  he  invalid  and  unenforceable.  Provisions  in  any  contract 
or  agreement  for  the  sale  of  any  commodity  heretofore  or 
hereafter  entered  into  while  a  ceiling  on  such  commodity 
was  not  in  effect,  but  under  which  deliveries  were  made  while 
such  a  ceiling  was  in  effect,  which  require  the  payment, 
either  conditionally  or  unconditionally,  of  a  price  in  excess 
of  such  ceiling,  are  hereby  declared  invalid  and  unenforce¬ 
able  with  respect  to  such  deliveries.  As  used  in  this  section 
the  term  ceiling  shall  include  any  ceiling  established  by  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the 
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Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session, 
such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  ex¬ 
changes,  leases,  and  other  transfers,  and  contracts  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell”,  “selling”, 
“seller”,  “buy”,  and  “buyer”,  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “commodity”,  in  addition  to  commodities, 
articles,  products,  and  materials,  includes  services  rendered 
otherwise  than  as  an  emploj^ee  in  connection  with  the  proc¬ 
essing,  distribution,  storage,  installation,  repair,  or  negotia¬ 
tion  of  purchases  or  sales,  of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  any  service  establishment:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  ( 1 )  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any 
of  his  employees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier 
or  other  public  utility. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  area  designated  by  the  Administrator 
as  an  area  where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
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to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accommodations” 
means  housing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental 
area. 

(f)  The  term  “housing  accommodations”  means  any 
building,  structure,  or  part  thereof,  or  land  appurtenant 
thereto,  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property  rented  or 
offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (including 
houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming  or  hoarding  house  accom¬ 
modations,  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling 
purposes)  together  with  all  privileges,  services,  furnishings, 
furniture,  and  facilities  connected  with  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  such  property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the 
transfer  of  a  lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(h)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion.  partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided , 
That  no  punishment  provided  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
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United  States,  or  to  any  such  government,  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  or  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “ceiling”,  as  applied  to  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  means  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such  commod¬ 
ities,  and  as  applied  to  rents,  means  the  maximum  lawful 
rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing  accommodations. 
Ceilings  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of  prices,  rents,  margins, 
commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  “documents”  includes  records,  hooks,  ac¬ 
counts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents, 
and  drafts  and  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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1  SHORT  TITLE 

2  Sec.  305.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Emergency 

3  Price  Control  Act  of  1941”. 
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Whereas  flood  conditions  since  the  con¬ 
striction  of  this  dar.  have  proven  conclu¬ 
sively  the  necessity  for  the  constr  ction  of 
that  project  as  recommended  by  the  United 
States  Army  engineers;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  information  received, 
the  same  Grand  River  Dam  Authority  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  construct  the  Markham’s  Ferry  and 
Fort  Gibson  projects  at  a  top  height  20  feet 
lower  than  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Army  engineers;  and 

Whereas  the  floods  in  the  Grand  River  not 
only  create  great  damage  in  the  immediate 
area  of  thee  projects  but  throughout  the 
lower  valley  cf  the  Arkansas:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Federal  Government 
acquire  title  to  the  Pensacola  Dam  and  pro¬ 
vide,  insofar  as  possible,  additional  flood  con¬ 
trol  therein;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  construction  of  the 
Markham's  Ferry  and  Fort  Gibson  projects  be 
b  and  under  the  control  of  the  United  States 
Army  engineers  according  to  their  plans,  as 
apparently  only  in  this  manner  will  the  citi¬ 
zenship  and  property  be  protected  from  the 
ravages  of  floodwaters  originating  in  and 
emanating  from  the  Grand  River  Valley. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  oi  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  A/kansas  has  expired. 

LEAVE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
disposition  of  special  orders  on  Monday 
next,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
business  oi  the  day,  I  be  permitted  to 
address  the  Hous-:  for  30  minutes. 

The  S-’EAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LATE  LEE  D.  ROBINSON 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  onsent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  notify  the  House  of  the  death 
of  the  Honorable  Lee  D.  Robinson  a  for¬ 
mer  Member  of  this  distinguished  body, 
who  died  at  his  home  in  Wadesboro, 
N.  C.,  this  morning,  following  an  illness 
of  several  months. 

Mr.  Robinson  represented  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina,  / 
now  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
which  !  have  the  honor  to  represent,  from 
March  4,  1917,  to  March  3,  1921  Many 
Members  of  the  House  will  remember  the 
outstanding  service  he  rendered  our 
country  during  the  World  Wat  period 
and  the  days  that  followed.  / 

After  voluntary  retirement  from  Con¬ 
gress  in  1921,  he  returned,to  Wadesboro, 
where  he  devoted  his  life/to  banking  and 
agricultural  interests,  &s  well  as  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  his  home  com¬ 
munity.  Prior  to  his  election  to  the 
Congres  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  of  North  Carolina  and  also 
as  solicitor  of  tlie  thirteenth  judicial  dis¬ 
trict.  / 

Tire  Nation,  as  well  as  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  has  sustained  in  his 
death  the  loss  of  a  fine  citizen  and  a 
statesman  in  the  truest  sense. 

DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
mute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  profound  regret  that  I  learned  this 
morning  of  the  death  of  the  Honorable 
Lee  D.  Robinson,  a  former  Member  of 
this  House,  who  served  in  the  Sixty-fifth 
and  Sixty-sixth  Congresses.  The  Eighth 
District  of  North  Carolina,  formerly  the 
seventh,  has  been  most  fortunate  in  its 
representation  in  Congress,  including  the 
present  Representative,  since  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body.  When  I  first 
came  here  the  district  was  represented 
by  the  Honorable  R.  M.  Page.  He  was 
a  leader  in  the  House  whose  views  on 
public  matters  were  always  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  Mr.  Robinson  succeeded 
him,  serving  two  terms,  when  he  volun¬ 
tarily  retired.  He  was  not  a  candidate 
for  renomination  and  reelection.  He  was 
a  faithful  and  diligent  Member  of  this 
body  and  enjoyed  the  respect,  confidence, 
and  the  friendship  of  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  House.  In  his  passing  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  has  sustained  a 
loss  of  one  of  its  most  useful  citizens,  as 
well  as  an  outstanding  businessman.  No 
man  in  North  Carolina  was  held  in  higher 
esteem  than  was  the  Honorable  Lee  D. 
Robinson.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  this  statement  and  to  express  my 
deepest  and  most  sincere  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

AMENDING  THE  RAKER  ACT 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  address -/the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortu¬ 
nately  I  was  not  in  this  Chamber  yester¬ 
day  at  the  time  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  asked  permis¬ 
sion  to  addrpss  the  House. 

In  reading  his  extension  of  remarks  in 
the  Record  this  morning,  f  note  he 
stated :  /  \ 

We  are  not  going  to  amend  the  Raker  Act 
juslyro  gratify  the  cupidity  of  any  Selfish 
interest. 

/In  asking  my  colleagues  to  amend  the 
‘Raker  Act,  I  am  doing  exactly  what  every 
other  Member  of  this  House  would  do 
under  similar  circumstances — faithfully 
and  loyally  heeding  the  voice  of  my  con- 
stitutents  who,  on  Tuesday,  voted,  112,- 
857  to  66,120,  a  plurality  of  46,737,  against 
the  bonds. 

All  the  people  of  San  Francisco  want 
is  fair  treatment — nothing  more,  nothing 
less — and  I  know  full  well  you  will  hear 
their  case  with  open  minds. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXPENDITURES  IN  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  refer 
to  the  Treasury  statement  of  November 
3,  that  is  for  4  months  and  3  days  of  this 
fiscal  year,  you  will  find  we  have  gone 
in  the  red  $4,831,000,000  and  more.  That 
means  that  at  the  end  of  the  year,  if  we 
average  the  same  for  that  time,  we  will 
be  over  fourteen  and  one-half  billions 
in  the  red.  I  would  not  be  surprised  if 


it  will  run  nearer  to  twenty  billions  be¬ 
fore  the  year  is  over. 

As  was  stated  before,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  must  get  the  people  of 
this  country  to  pay  and  pay  and  pay,  or 
we  are  going  to  have  a  wreck,  a  wreck,  a 
wreck.  I  will  say  that  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  says  we  will 
spend  and  spend  and  spend,  you  can  see 
where  we  are  going,  going,  going.  I  think 
it  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  get  busy 
and  keep  this  country  from  being  ruined. 

I  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  make  the  people  pay  and  pay  and  pay. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  telegram  I  re¬ 
cently  received. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjeotion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  by 
including  an  editorial  from  the  Bergen 
Evening  Star. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  include  two 
resolutions  from  the  AJabama  Farm 
Bureau. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  by  including  an  address  made  by 
Mr.  Olds,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  before  the  Muskegon 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  and  to  include 
therein  a  brief  editorial  entitled  “For¬ 
mula  for  War,”  written  by  Mark  Twain, 
appearing  in  The  Mysterious  Stranger. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

.  There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Appendix  and  to  include 
two  letters  with  reference  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

fSgAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
leave  of  absencexbe  granted  to  my  col¬ 
leagues,  Mr.  Jacobsen,  Mr.  Imhoff,  Mr. 
Johnson  of  California,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
California,  and  Mr.  Blackney,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  official  business. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection 
the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HARRIS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Ellis,  may  have  leave  to 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  ttje  Record  on  three  subjects  and  to 
include  certain  excerpts. 

The  'SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

ThereVas  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in¬ 
clude  a  letter  from  Col.  Robert  M.  Good¬ 
win  on  price  control,  printed  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Herald. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PADDOCK.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  therein  a  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

WAR  DEPARTMENT  BUYS  BLOOD 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan*,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and- ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  those  Members  of  Congress  who 
are  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  not  contemplating,  or  pre¬ 
paring  for,  actual  participation  in  the 
European  mess  might  be  interested  in  the 
fact  that  from  October  20  to  25 — 6  days — 
contracts  were  awarded  by  the  United 
States  Army  procurement  for  $1,026,250 
worth  of  human  blood — human  plasma — 
for  transfusion  purposes.  These  pur¬ 
chases  of  human  blood  were  listed  in 
bulletin  260  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  Division  of  Public  Con¬ 
tracts,  just  issued.  The  laboratories  re¬ 
ceiving  these  contracts  and  the  amounts 
of  their  contracts  are  as  follows: 

Eli  Lilly  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind _  $337,  500 

Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago, 

Ill  _ _  162,  500 

Lederle  Laboratories,  Inc.,  New  York 

City _  175,  000 

Reichel  Laboratories,  Kimberton, 

Pa _  168,  750 

Cutter  Laboratories,  Chicago,  Ill _  182,  500 

Although  I  do  not  have  the  figures,  I  as¬ 
sume  that  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  human  plasma — blood — that  has 
been  purchased.  As  I  stated  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  these  purchases  were  merely  for 
a  6-day  period. 

During  the  same  period,  according  to 
this  same  bulletin,  there  were  purchased 
$197,919  worth  of  band  instruments, 
which,  I  assume,  will  be  used  to  stir  up 
the  hysteria  necessary  to  sell  war  to  this 
Nation,  whose  people  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  another  A.  E.^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  placed  these  facts 
concerning  the  purchase  of  human  blood 
before  the  House  today  to  remind  those 
who  have  supported  the  program  to  send 
millions  of  American  sons  into  the  Euro¬ 
pean  conflict  what  a  horrible  thing  it  is 
going  to  be.  / 

I  also  takeihis  occasion  to  remind  the 
people  of  America  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
stated  in, Boston  prior  to  the  election  last 
November: 

And/while  I  am  talking  to  you  fathers  and 
motors,  I  give  you  one  more  assurance — 
I  have  said  this  before,  but  I  shall  say  It 
again  and  again  and  again — your  boys  are  not 
going  to  be  sent  into  any  foreign  wars. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ^ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection- — — _ - — 

PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.  R. 

5990,  THE  PRICE-CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  until  mid¬ 
night  tomorrow  night  to  file  a  report  on 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price 
dislocations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY'  '/ - * 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  FROM  MONDAY  TO 

WEDNESDAY  AND  .PROGRAM  FOR  THE 

WEEK  OF  NOVEMBER  10 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday  being  Armistice  Day,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Monday  next  it  ad¬ 
journ  to  meet  the  following  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
tell  me:  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  major¬ 
ity  to  ask  3-day  adjournments  until  after 
the  15th,  when  Lewis  will  tell  the  Presi¬ 
dent  whether  the  miners  will  go  back  to 
work? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  first  part  of 
the  gentleman’s  inquiry  constitutes  a 
question,  and  in  answer  I  may  say  there 
is  no  intent  to  adjourn  until  after  the 
15th.  I  am  not  now,  of  course,  in  making 
my  answer  recognizing  the  latter  part  of 
the  gentleman’s  inquiry,  but  am  making 
a  courteous  reply  to  the  first  part. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not,  I  no¬ 
tice  the  District  Committee  of  the  House 
has  agreed  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  of  the  Senate  to  strike  out  a 
very  important  amendment  that  was 
placed  in  the  rent-control  bill  by  the 
House  the  other  day.  I  wonder  when 
that  conference  report  will  be  brought 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  frank  in  say¬ 
ing  that  the  information  my  friend  from 
Texas  just  conveyed  to  the  House  was  the 
first  knowledge  I  have  had  of  it.  I  am 
unable  to  answer  the  gentleman’s  ques¬ 
tion.  I  am  sure,  however,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  of  the  House  will  be  very  glad  to 
try  and  accommodate  the  reasonable 
convenience  of  the  gentleman  from 


Texas  for  the  calling  up  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  no 
plans  at  this  time? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  no  plans. 
The  gentleman’s  observation  is  the  first 
knowledge  I  have  had  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  has  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  any  plan  to  take  up  the 
Vinson  bill,  for  which  a  rule  has  been 
granted,  or  any  legislation  to  stop  strikes 
in  the  defense  industries?  Does  the  ad¬ 
ministration  plan  any  action  in  this  re¬ 
spect? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
is  asking  two  questions  and  I  will  answer 
the  first.  For  the  next  10  days  the  time 
of  the  House  will  be  pretty  well  occupied. 
It  is  unwise,  of  course,  to  plan  too  far 
ahead. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  reason  I  put  the  two 
questions  and  coupled  the  administration 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
together  is  because  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  represents  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  unreasonably  flatters 
me.  While  I  appreciate  the  compliment, 
in  justice  and  truthfulness  I  must  take 
issue  with  the  gentleman’s  statement. 

Mr.  RICH.  We  know  that  unless  the 
gentleman,  who  represents  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  makes  some  effort  to  bring  that 
legislation  here  we  are  not  going  to  be 
permitted  to  debate  it  or  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  wish  I  had  all 
the  power  attributed  to  me  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania.  On  second 
thought,  however,  I  would  not  want  to 
have  all  that  power.  I  may  say  further 
that  no  leader,  neither  majority  nor  mi¬ 
nority,  possesses  the  power  the  gentle¬ 
man  says  I  possess. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  should 
take  the  lead  then  in  taking  some  of  the 
power  back  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  replacing  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gen- 
,  tleman  be  so  kind  as  to  tell  us  what  the 
program  is  for  Monday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  know  of  noth¬ 
ing  to  come  up  on  Monday  except  what 
may  be  submitted  by  unanimous-consent 
requests. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  And  it  is  thought 
that  possibly  the  neutrality  bill  will  be 
before  the  House  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  all  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  Senate.  If  the  neu¬ 
trality  bill  passes  the  Senate  and  is  mes¬ 
saged  over  here  in^time  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  majority  to  bring  the  bill  up  on 
Wednesday.  I  say  the  hope.  Arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made  for  debate,  which  will, 
of  course,  be  much  longer  than  an  hour. 
I  can  assure  the  House  there  is  no  need 
to  be  disturbed  about  the  length  of  de¬ 
bate.  As  far  as  I  personally  am  con¬ 
cerned  I  favor  liberal  debate;  but  if  the 
neutrality  bill  is  messaged  over  fn  time 
we  are  in  hopes  of  bringing  it  up  Wednes¬ 
day.  In  any  event  whenever  it  is  mes¬ 
saged  over  it  becomes  the  order  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Then,  of  course,  the  price-control 
bill  will  undoubtedly  be  called  up  for  con¬ 
sideration. 
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RESOLUTION 


Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 


2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 

4  for  the  consideration  of  II.  K.  5990,  a  hill  to  further  the 

5  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  speculative  and 

6  excessive  price  rises,  price  disolations,  and  inflationary  tend- 

7  encies,  and  for  other  purposes.  That  after  general  debate, 

8  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed 

9  two  days,  to  he  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 

10  man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 

©  • 


11  Banking  and  Currency,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 

12  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  con- 


2 


1  sideration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 

2  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 

3  and  the  previous  question  shall  he  considered  as  ordered  on 

4  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 

5  intervening  motion,  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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\Mr. 


irable  to  leave  that  in  there,  but  as  a 
actical  matter  it  would  not  work?  / 
SMITH  of  Virginia.  Yes.  There 
no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Committee  to  get  away  from  that 
tion. 

.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 


tfes 


qu< 


yiel 


Mr 


gentle 


I  yieW  to  the 


SMITH  of  Virginia, 
ran  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  \CRAWFORD.  The  limitation  of 
profits  \to  which  the  gentleman  now  re¬ 
fers  ar^  profits  made  on  defense  con- 
re  they  not? 

TH  of  Virginia.  Yes. 
JAWFORD.  Not  the  profits 
r  than  wartime  operations? 
of  Virginia.  Whatever  the 
the  Gore  bill  Was ;  I  am  not 
it.  / 

3Y.  Will  /the  gentleman 


ot 


tracts, 

Mr.  & 

Mr. 

made  on 
Mr.  & 
provision  i 
familiar  w 
Mr.  DIS 
yield?  / 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DISNEY.  How  is  it  proposed  to 
consider  the  Gore  bill— section  by  section,  ’ 
or  what  is  the  plan  before  the  House? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  The  Gore  bill 
will  be  offered  as  'a  substitute  for  the 
Steagall  bill  when.the  first  paragraph  is 
read.  Then  it  will  be  open  for  amend¬ 
ment  just  like  an  original  bill. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  froqa  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY;  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  orfiy  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Gore  bill  and  the 
Steagall  bill  is  wages,  because  under  sec¬ 
tion  206,  just  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  en¬ 
acted  into  the  law,  the  Administrator  can 
say,  “Ther^  is  no  ceiling  necessary  except 
for  articles  I  have  already  placed  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on,”  'and  then  we  are  right  back 
where  rae  started. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  not  now 
discussing  the  merits  of  the  bill.  I  just 
want  to  see  that  both  sides  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  their  respective 
views?  fairly  and  fully,  to  the  House. 

COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  adoption  of 
the/ resolution. 

the  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Che  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tjie  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PRICE  CONTROL 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  H.  R.  5990,  to  further  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5990,  with  Mr. 
Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  be¬ 
fore  I  begin  discussion  of  this  proposal, 
may  I  say  that  I  am  a  little  surprised  at 
the  discussion  that  has  taken  place  with 
reference  to  the  procedure  under  which 
this  bill  is  to  be  considered?  I  stated  to 
the  Rules  Committee  when  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  appeared  be¬ 
fore  it  to  ask  for  a  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  that  I  was  ask¬ 
ing  for  an  open  rule  and  that  no  member 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
asked  for  or  expected  any  other  rule  to 
be  submitted  to  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  is  to  be  censured,  certainly  not 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules,  for  asking 
that  this  bill  be  considered  under  the 
regular  rules  of  the  House  and  left  open 
for  the  consideration  of  every  amend¬ 
ment  that  could  be  offered  relating  to 
price  stabilization.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
thought  of  denying  recognition  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
and  others  who  may  desire  to  speak  in 
support  of  the  amendment  which  he  con¬ 
templates  offering  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  bill. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  bill  involves  a 
most  important  as  well  as  an  exceedingly 
difficult  question.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  spent  weeks  and 
weeks  in  a  most  painstaking  and  careful 
study  of  this  question.  We  could  not  in¬ 
vite  everybody  who  might  have  desired 
to  be  heard  or  who  might  have  thought 
they  could  be  helpful  to  the  committee, 
but  I  think  no  one  will  deny  that  we  did 
give  ample  time  for  presentation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  the  facts  and  views  that 
merited  consideration  in  connection  with 
this  measure. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  in 
this  House.  There  were  differences  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  there  are  still  differences 
among  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency;  but  this  bill, 
though  it  does  not  in  every  respect  rep¬ 
resent  the  individual  judgment  of  any 
single  member  of  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee,  does  represent  the 
combined  judgment  of  that  committee, 
and  it  was  reported  to  the  House  by  a 
record  vote  of  18  to  5. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  touch  with 
developments  in  the  country  following 
the  first  World  War  have  very  definite 
views  on  the  subject  of  inflation.  As  far 
as  I  know,  no  one  contends  that  we 
should  not  at  this  time  employ  all  neces¬ 
sary  and  legitimate  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  unhappy  experiences  and  the 
great  distress,  demoralization,  and  suf¬ 
fering  that  came  from  the  reaction  that 
followed  the  inflation  experienced  during 
the  first  World  War. 

I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  price 
stabilization  by  the  exercise  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  sovereign  Government  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  first  session 
of  Congress  in  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  the  House,  that 
committee  reported  a  price-stabilization 
bill  to  the  House  which  received  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  House  with  only  60  votes 
against  it  on  a  record  vote.  Some  of 


those  among  Government  officials  who 
now  find  themselves  ardently  supporting 
price-stabilization  action  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  said  that  we  did  not  know  what 
we  were  doing  in  1932  when  we  said  that 
the  Government  could  and  should  by 
proper  action  stabilize  the  economy  of 
the  Nation.  If  I  had  no  other  reason  for 
supporting  this  bill  or  a  similar  measure 
designed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose, 
I  should  support  it  with  delight,  because 
it  recognizes  and  vindicates  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  the  contention  made  by  those  of 
us  who  sought  similar  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  horrible  deflationary  conditions 
that  existed  when  that  bill  was  consid¬ 
ered  before  the  House  in  1932. 

One  reason  I  support  this  legislation 
now  is  that  I  am  glad  to  have  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  make  a  record  establishing  the 
precedent  and  accepting  the  principle 
that  it  is  the  sovereign  duty  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  stabilize  values  and  protect 
the  people  of  this  country  against  the 
wild  price  fluctuations  we  have  had  in 
the  past,  with  all  the  resulting  suffering 
brought  upon  the  people  of  the  Nation. 

When  we  attempted  that  legislation  in 
1932  the  problem  was  far  different  and 
far  less  difficult  than  the  problem  we  face 
at  this  hour.  I  do  not  think  anybody  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  the  situation  now  confront¬ 
ing  us  that  this  bill  or  any  one  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  can  accom¬ 
plish  the  prevention  of  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies  that  are  recognized  as  important 
at  this  time.  Those  who  by  experience 
have  peculiar  knowledge  of  this  problem 
advised  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  that  this  bill  alone  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  desired 
results,  but  that  it  would  take  an  inte¬ 
grated  program,  a  program  of  taxation, 
of  monetary  policy,  of  credit  control,  all 
the  combined  efforts  and  influences  that 
the  Government  may  exercise  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  if  we  are  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  is  recognized  as  necessary. 

No  one  expects  this  bill  to  safeguard 
the  Nation  completely  against  all  infla- 
tonary  developments.  But  if  we  can  ac¬ 
complish  a  large  measure  of  what  is  de¬ 
sired  we  shall  have  rendered  a  great  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  Nation. 

Already  the  present  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  has  been  able  by  agreement  and  ne¬ 
gotiation  to  accomplish  safeguards  and 
restrictions  covering  about  30  percent  of 
the  price  level  represented  on  the  basis 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index. 
Much  more  can  be  accomplished,  but  not 
the  full  measure  of  protection  necessary 
for  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

In  ordinary  times  nobody  here  would 
favor  this  legislation  or  any  similar  legis¬ 
lation.  I  know  I  should  not  favor  any 
such  legislation.  I  will  go  further  and  say 
that  if  we  could  know  that  conditions 
would  remain  as  they  are,  that  there 
would  be  no  worse  developments  than  we 
have  experienced  down  to  this  time,  I 
should  not  for  a  moment  regard  it  as 
necessary  to  pass  legislation  like  this; 
but  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Nation’s  program  of  expenditures;  we 
have  just  begun.  Only  a  few  billions  have 
been  spent  down  to  this  time,  but  we  are 
fast  coming  into  a  program  that  will  call 
for  the  expenditure  of  several  billion 
dollars  a  month,  and  no  one  knows  how 
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much  before  we  are  through.  No  one 
knows  when  we  are  to  reach  the  end. 

Therefore,  first  for  the  protection  of 
the  Government  in  these  enormous  ex¬ 
penditures  in  connection  with  the  en¬ 
largement  of  our  Military  Establishment, 
if  we  want  to  make  our  appropriations  as 
small  as  we  can,  if  we  want  to  safeguard 
the  Treasury  against  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditures  that  would  burden  our  people 
and  perplex  and  disturb  the  Congress  and 
the  leadership  of  the  Nation,  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  we  protect  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  during  this  emergency. 

We  are  now  planning  $67,000,000,000 
of  expenditures.  If  we  permit  increases 
in  prices  of  25  percent  or  50  percent,  we 
simply  reduce  the  amount  of  materials 
and  equipment  that  can  be  obtained  out 
of  that  fund  proportionately,  and  we 
shall  find  ourselves  confronted  with  the 
necessity  of  making  supplemental  appro¬ 
priations  to  make  up  for  the  increases  in 
prices  or  curtail  the  purchase  program. 

But  that  is  not  all.  We  need  to  protect 
the  public.  We  need  to  protect  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  country.  We  need  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  salaried  man,  the  wage  earner, 
all  those  who  live  on  definite  incomes, 
against  wild  and  indefensible  inflation¬ 
ary  price  levels.  Already  the  tendency 
is  here,  and,  of  course,  it  grows  with  in¬ 
creasing  velocity  as  time  runs  along. 

A  great  deal  is  being  said  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  about  wages  and  profits.  We  do 
not  care,  of  course,  to  confuse  the  legis¬ 
lative  procedure  by  permitting  a  price 
stabilization  bill  to  be  turned  into  a  tax 
measure;  but  on  the  matter  of  profits,  I 
think  everybody  in  this  House  recognizes 
that  it  is  desirable  that  the  Government 
be  protected  against  extortionate  costs  of 
construction  in  connection  with  the  de¬ 
fense  program.  Nobody  questions  that. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  a  full  inquiry 
and  investigation  into  the  situation  would 
develop.  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed 
to  say,  but  I  think  we  are  justified  in 
the  fear  that  we  are  not  doing  all  that 
should  be  done  in  that  connection.  I  am 
not  an  authority,  of  course,  on  any  mat¬ 
ter  of  military  or  naval  construction  or 
matters  involved  in  those  programs,  and 
I  have  no  desire  to  criticize  anybody  or 
even  undertake  to  advise  what  should  be 
done.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
however,  that  the  best  program  for  the 
Government,  perhaps,  would  be  that  all 
contracts  should  be  negotiated  under 
rules  and  plans  that  will  permit  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  stand  guard  at  every  turn 
to  examine  materials,  to  inspect  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work,  to  watch  the  pay  roll, 
and  to  see  that  the  Government  gets  fair 
value  for  its  expenditures.  Then,  when 
we  get  through,  we  should  pay  the  con¬ 
tractor  what  is  due  him,  have  an  end  of 
it,  and  call  it  a  day.  That  is  the  view  I 
have  come  to  in  my  limited  understand¬ 
ing  of  that  problem. 

Certain  it  is,  however,  that  one  way  to 
prevent  undue  or  exorbitant  prices  in 
connectioi  with  the  Government’s  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  have  a  proper,  effective  price- 
stabilization  agency  of  the  Government 
stand  guard  for  the  protection  of  the 
Government  in  the  matter  of  prices. 
This  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  con¬ 
trol  the  profit  situation. 


Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  speaks 
of  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
How  large  an  organization  is  going  to  be 
required  and  how  much  is  it  going  to 
cost? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Which  bill  is  the 
gentleman  referring  to,  may  I  inquire? 

Heaven  only  knows  what  it  would  cost 
to  administer  the  other  plan. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
bill  that  carries  the  gentleman’s  name 
and  the  one  he  is  speaking  on  now,  H.  R. 
5990. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  cannot  give  the 
gentleman  the  figures,  but  I  will  say  to 
him  that  one  of  the  reasons  underlying 
the  support  and  a  favorable  report  by  the 
committee  of  the  particular  bill  reported 
is  because  the  committee  felt  that  it 
would  save  enormous  expenditures  for 
the  Government  as  compared  with  a 
counterproposal,  which  contemplates  an 
over-all  ceiling,  at  least  temporarily,  on 
everything. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  said  four 
or  five  billion  dollars  would  be  expended 
monthly  by  the  Government.  If  that 
am-ount  of  money  is  going  to  be  expended 
monthly - 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  speak  au¬ 
thoritatively  about  what  this  program  is 
going  to  cost. 

Mr.  WHITE.  If  any  such  sum  as  that 
is  going  to  be  spent  by  the  Government 
monthly,  through  what  channels  does  the 
gentleman  think  that  money  will  flow 
and  what  will  be  its  destination? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Did  the  gentleman 
say  “if  we  do  not  control  prices”? 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  said  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  proposes  by  this  bill  to  control  prices 
and  then  he  states  that  we  will  spend 
four  or  five  billion  dollars  monthly  on 
our  defense  program,  and  if  we  are  to 
spend  four  or  five  billion  dollars  monthly 
and  prices  cannot  be  raised,  through 
what  channels  will  this  money  flow  and 
what  will  be  its  destination? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  know  that 
I  understand  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  there  be  excess 
bank  reserves  or  what  will  happen  to 
that  money  that  is  spent  monthly  if  we 
cannot  raise  prices  and  make  adjust¬ 
ments  by  price  levels? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Of  course,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  the  money  is  not  affected  by 
price  control,  but  the  amount  of  money 
we  expend  in  carrying  out  your  program. 

Now  there  has  been  something  said 
about  wages  in  connection  with  this  leg¬ 
islation.  That  matter  was  gone  over  by 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  voted  on  in  committee.  Some 
members  favored  some  provision  not  to 
supersede  the  present  Government  agen¬ 
cies  established  as  the  deliberate  action 
of  the  Congress  in  dealing  with  the  labor 
problem — not  a  labor  bill,  not  an  anti¬ 
strike  bill  as  such,  and  not  to  deal  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  matter  of  wages — but 
some  members  of  the  committee  did  feel 
that  there  should  be  in  connection  with 
this  legislation  provision  for  taking  wages 
into  consideration  in  reaching  conclu¬ 
sions  upon  which  a  ceiling  would  be 
established.  That  matter  is  here,  not 


with  the  adoption  of  that  view,  but  the 
matter  is  involved  in  this  legislation,  and 
it  will  be  before  the  House  for  such 
action  as  the  membership  of  the  House 
may  see  fit  to  take.  Of  course,  it  pre¬ 
sents  a  most  difficult  and  disturbing 
problem.  Nearly  every  witness  before 
the  committee  advised  that  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  should  be  in  the  bill.  A  very  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  whose  name  has 
been  mentioned  here,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Baruch — and  I  speak  of 
him  with  the  same  admiration  that  has 
been  expressed — appeared  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
he  advised  that  there  should  be  an  over¬ 
all  freezing  of  prices  as  of  a  certain  date, 
including  wages.  We  listened  to  him 
with  the  deepest  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  fact  is  he  almost  mesmerized  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  as 
he  seems  to  have  done  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Not  right  now,  if 
you  will  excuse  me. 

But,  fortunately,  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  had  more  time 
with  him  in  which  to  discuss  his  pro¬ 
posals.  We  went  a  little  further  than 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  The  fact  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  conducted 
an  ex  parte  hearing  on  the  question  of 
the  differences  in  these  two  bills  and,  of 
course,  they  were  left  where  I  was  when 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  got 
through  with  his  brilliant  statement 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Was  not  the  real 
trouble  with  your  committee  that  you  got 
under  the  Henderson  spell  and  you  have 
not  yet  come  out? 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  gentleman  is  dis¬ 
cussing  the  question  of  including  in  this 
bill  a  ceiling  over  wages.  I  have  no  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  about  the  question,  of 
course,  because  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  it,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  explain  to  the  House  what 
the  experts  advising  his  committee  say 
about  including  a  ceiling  over  wages  and 
how  they  determine  that  an  over-all 
price  can  be  fixed  on  any  commodity  if 
the  cost  of  the  wage  that  goes  into  it  is 
not  likewise  determined. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  shall  address  my¬ 
self  to  the  point  indicated  by  your  ques¬ 
tion.  I  was  about  to  say  in  conclusion  of 
my  reference  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  when  he  concluded  his  general 
statement  I  asked  him  what  date  he 
would  name  as  the  time  at  which  prices 
and  everything  should  be  frozen.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman,  he 
found  himself  in  about  the  same  kind  of 
difficulty  that  confronted  many  of  us  on 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
He  was  evidently  in  difficulty,  because  he 
did  not  answer.  He  talked  a  little  while, 
and  I  ventured  to  suggest,  as  defer¬ 
entially  as  I  knew  how,  that  he  had  not 
yet  given  us  the  date.  He  still  did  not 
answer  immediately,  but  in  a  little  time 
he  returned  to  it  and  said,  “I  suggest  the 
1st  day  of  January  1941.”  That  is  what 
he  advocated.  That  was  the  Baruch  plan 
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for  freezing  prices.  Is  there  any  Member 
here  who  would  favor  that  or  who  would 
vote  for  it? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  was  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  time  for  freezing  prices?  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  there  is  not  a  Member  of  this 
House  who  would  vote  for  freezing  prices 
as  of  the  1st  day  of  January  1941  and 
perpetuating  all  the  injustice  that  existed 
on  that  date,  but  I  want  to  say  one  thing: 
It  had  at  least  one  advantage  over  the 
plan  that  is  now  being  submitted  to  Con¬ 
gress  as  the  Baruch  plan,  because  this 
plan  does  not  set  any  definite  date.  No 
man  knows  what  the  price  would  be  in 
this  bill  if  it  should  go  into  effect.  This 
bill  would  provide  the  lowest  price 
on  commodities  named  any  time  during 
the  week  in  which  the  bill  will  be  ap¬ 
proved.  Does  anybody  know  when  it  will 
be  approved?  Does  anybody  know  what 
the  price  level  will  be  when  it  is  ap¬ 
proved?  Does  anyone  know  how  high  or 
how  low  anything  would  be  in  price  when 
this  bill  reaches  the  White  House  for  ap¬ 
proval?  Such  a  plan  would  invite  specu¬ 
lation  and  undoubtedly  promote  infla¬ 
tion  because  no  definite  date  is  named  in 
this  counterproposal  as  the  time  when 
prices  should  be  fixed. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  He  has  clinched 
that  argument. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  answer  the  other  question. 

They  said  that  if  a  ceiling  were  put  on 
prices  there  would  be  no  argument  for 
higher  wages,  no  threat  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  there  would  be  no  use  to  ask  for 
them.  Is  that  satisfactory  to  you? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  In  just  a  moment. 
Let  me  pursue  this.  So  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  found  himself  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties  just  like  the  rest  of 
us  when  he  came  to  the  matter  of  writing 
a  specific  law  that  a  lawyer  or  a  judge 
could  understand  or  that  an  agency  of 
the  Government  could  administer.  But 
that  was  not  all.  I  had  some  further 
discussion  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  when  we  discussed  the  suggestion 
of  a  ceiling  on  wages.  I  could  give  you  a 
blunt  interpretation  of  what  he  said.  I 
would  not  want  to  be  unfair.  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  you  read  it  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings,  but  when  I  asked  him  about 
that  he  virtually  told  us  it  could  not  be 
done.  I  submit  to  you  that  his  answer  was 
at  least  very  indefinite.  All  of  us  recog¬ 
nize  that  wages  are  a  considerable  and 
important  part  of  prices.  There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  In  just  a  moment. 
If  you  control  prices  within  a  reasonable 
limit,  you  will  take  away  any  very  meri¬ 
torious  basis  for  demands  for  increases 
in  wages  due  to  increased  costs  of  living. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  permit  wild  in¬ 
flationary  prices,  they  may  reach  a  point 
where  the  result  would  be  to  cut  down 
the  real  wages  of  the  wage  earner.  If 
that  is  desired,  that  is  another  matter 
and  I  do  not  speak  of  it  because  I  have 


not  had  such  responsibility  in  connection 
with  the  various  acts  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  benefit  of  labor,  but  if  what 
we  have  done  is  justified,  we  should  not 
either  by  indirection  or  in  any  other  way 
permit  any  such  increase  in  prices  as 
would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  minimum 
wage  of  the  wage  earner. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Was  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  amused  today  when  the  Rules 
Committee,  or  certain  members  of  it, 
were  speaking  in  dread  of  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  not  having  confidence  in  him,  and 
then  offering  a  bill  giving  him  power  over 
wages?  What  would  he  do  about  wages? 
Did  not  the  consistency  of  that  argu¬ 
ment  amuse  you?  Yes;  both  proposals 
would  put  administration  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  If  you  will  permit 
me  to  say  it,  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  to  ap¬ 
proach  legislation  of  this  kind  with  a 
questioning  mind,  no  mattei  who  the 
man  is  who  is  charged  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  a  law  carrying  the  vast 
powers  embodied  in  this  bill.  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  any  Member,  so  long  as  he  is 
fair  about  it,  in  approaching  the  legisla¬ 
tion  in  a  spirit  of  distrust,  if  you  want  to 
call  it  that.  I  think  that  is  wise  and 
proper  from  a  legislative  standpoint. 
But  I  am  afraid  that  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  that  have  been  made  about  Mr. 
Henderson,  as  well  as  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  about  this  bill,  have  been  made  in 
a  spirit  of  partisanship  due  to  the  stress 
and  strain  and  excitement  incident  to 
the  troubles  our  Government  has  en¬ 
countered  recently  and  about  which  all  of 
us  feel  very  keenly,  and,  of  course,  about 
which  all  of  us  desire  to  take  any  proper 
action  for  the  protection  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  during  this  emergency. 

Mr.  COX.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COX.  When  fundamentals  are 
involved,  as  in  the  instant  case,  does  not 
the  gentleman  think  it  is  time  for  some¬ 
body  to  be  partisan,  sufficient  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  public  viewpoint?  In  other 
words,  will  not  the  gentleman  agree  with 
me  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  the  drag  on 
your  legislation?  Is  there  not  fear  that 
he  is  tainted  with  alien  ideology?  In 
other  words,  that  he  belongs  to  a  group 
that  has  been  constantly  undertaking  to 
remake  America?  Now,  let  us  be  fair 
about  that.  Is  it  not  true  that  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  has  pleased,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  people  with  whom  he  has  been  deal¬ 
ing?  We  are  to  understand  that  he  has 
had  no  real  authority  in  law  for  doing 
anything,  and  it  has  been  a  sort  of  a  case 
of  the  fly  stepping  into  my  pie? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  resume,  I  think  the 
gentleman  has  given  indisputable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  correctness  of  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  moment  or  two  ago  about  this 
situation.  Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Georgia,  who  knows  that  I  admire 
him  and  love  him,  if  we  are  to  accept 
what  he  says  at  full  value,  which  I  know 
we  can  as  far  as  his  sincerity  goes,  he  has 
mighty  little  excuse  left  for  opposing  this 
bill. 

Mr.  COX.  I  am  not  opposing  the  leg¬ 
islation,  but  I  am  expressing  fear  and 


urging  that  you  not  turn  Henderson  com¬ 
pletely  loose  with  the  power  you  are  put¬ 
ting  into  his  hands.  If  you  do  it  you  will 
do  something  that  you  will  regret  the 
remainder  of  your  life. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  viewpoint.  I  have  no  quar¬ 
rel  with  him  in  approaching  this  legis¬ 
lation,  as  I  suggested,  in  a  spirit  of  dis¬ 
trust,  because  it  confers  unprecedented 
powers.  But  let  me  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  who  occupies  a  key  position  in  this 
House,  who  is  one  of  the  powerful  men 
here,  and  properly  so — he  is  my  friend 
and  neighbor  and  represents  the  same 
kind  of  people  I  do,  and  he  is  a  great  man 
and  I  am  proud  of  him — but  let  me  say 
to  my  friend  there  is  not  anything  in 
this  bill  that  will  prevent  this  House  or 
the  Senate  providing  a  different  kind  of 
machinery  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
law  and  its  administration;  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  as  are  only  a  half  dozen  other 
Members  of  this  House,  is  in  a  position 
to  help  perfect  this  bill  and  cure  the  par¬ 
ticular  defect  to  which  he  refers,  if  it  be 
regarded  as  a  defect.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Baruch,  whose  leadership  we 
are  asked  to  follow,  but  who  does  not 
happen  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body, 
and  who  had  only  little  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  bill  in  an  ex  parte  proceed¬ 
ing  before  your  committee,  told  our  com¬ 
mittee  over  and  over,  as  he  told  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  committee  in  different  language, 
that  Mr.  Henderson  was  the  man  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  bill  and  that  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  one  administrator,  and 
the  authority  not  diffused  and  confused. 
Does  the  gentleman  want  to  follow  Mr. 
Baruch  on  that? 

Mr.  COX.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further:  first,  I  am  not  insisting  that  you 
throw  Mr.  Henderson  on  the  scrap  heap 
entirely,  that  you  put  him  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  entirely.  I  am  not  willing  that  you 
compel  him  to  dissociate  himself  with 
this  gi’oup  of  “lefters”  with  which  he  has 
surrounded  himself ;  but  I  am  asking  that 
you  retain  the  power  in  the  hands  of  this 
Congress  to  restrain  him,  and  we  know 
it  is  his  natural  impulse  to  reach  out  and 
establish  a  sort  of  dictatorship.  But  cer¬ 
tainly  you  must  agree  that  it  is  danger¬ 
ous  not  to  set  up  some  sort  of  a  court  of 
review  with  the  power  to  set  aside  any 
arbitrary  regulation  that  he  might  make. 
What  you  have  got  in  the  bill  is  meaning¬ 
less  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  provided  in  this  bill 
for  the  creation  of  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  by  act  of  Congress  and  fixed  his 
salary  and  required  that  he  be  confirmed 
■  by  the  Senate.  Now,  this  Congress  would 
have  control  of  his  pay.  I  do  not  think 
you  will  have  much  trouble  with  an  em¬ 
ployee  where  you  have  control  of  his 
compensation.  At  least,  that  is  one  safe¬ 
guard.  We  require  the  office  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  act  or  Congress.  We  require 
the  Administrator  appointed  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  We  set  up  a  plan 
for  an  advisory  council  to  sit  with  him 
and  to  take  part  in  the  considerations 
that  enter  into  the  establishment  of  the 
price  ceilings.  As  I  said  before,  of  course, 
the  bill  is  open  to  amendment.  But  that 
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is  only  a  detail.  You  spoke  of  funda¬ 
mentals.  That  is  not  a  fundamental. 
That  is  only  one  of  the  details  of  this 
problem  about  which  we  are  troubled. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
thoroughly  explored  Mr.  Henderson’s  fit¬ 
ness  and  his  sanity. 

If  you  read  the  records  you  will  find 
that  no  other  man,  perhaps,  had  much 
more  of  a  baptism  than  he  had  from  us. 
Am  I  right? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Quite  right.  But  let 
me  say  this — I  do  not  like  to  have  to  say 
it  but  it  is  just  true:  My  feeling  about 
Mr.  Henderson,  if  he  is  to  be  the  issue 
in  connection  with  this  matter  so  im¬ 
portant  to  this  Nation  and  the  world,  my 
attitude  toward  Mr.  Henderson  before  I 
knew  him  was  somewhat  akin  to  that  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  is  a  vigorous,  two-fisted,  comba¬ 
tive,  aggressive  man. 

Mr.  COX.  He  has  a  dictator  complex, 
has  he  not?  Frankly? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  COX.  Frankly? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr  COX.  Did  not  the  gentleman  say 
so  before  the  Rules  Committee? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Who? 

Mr.  COX.  That  he  had  a  dictator 
complex? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  I  did? 

Mr.  COX.  Yes;  did  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  make  that  statement? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  think  I 
said  that. 

Mr.  COX.  Well,  is  not  that  so? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  will  say  this,  that 
whatever  temperament  he  has  in  that  di¬ 
rection  might  become  a  virtue  instead  of 
a  vice  in  discharging  the  great  powers 
and  responsibilities  carried  in  this  bill.  I 
may  have  said  something  like  that,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  thought  somewhat  like  that. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Just  a  moment.  Let 
me  say  this  about  Mr.  Henderson:  I  had 
heard  some  of  the  rumors  and  whisper¬ 
ings  around  this  Hall,  and  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  had  had  one  little  controversy  with 
a  Member  of  one  branch  of  the  Congress 
that  gave  me  something  of  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  I  referred  to  just  now. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  is  referring 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Martin 
Dies? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  No,  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  about  that  instance,  alone.  If  the 
gentleman  will  let  me  proceed  I  will  yield 
to  him  later.  So  that  I  had  something 
of  the  impression  the  gentleman  seems 
to  have.  In  other  words,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  about  it,  I  think  I  was  prejudiced 
against  Mr.  Henderson  if  such  you  may 
call  it.  I  think  members  of  my  commit¬ 
tee  can  appreciate  what  I  am  saying. 
We  discussed  these  things  in  executive 
session  as  well  as  in  open  hearings.  We 
said  what  we  believed,  and  I  think  we 
understood  one  another.  But  I  want  to 
say  to  my  dear  friend  that  I  was  forced 
to  change  my  mind  about  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  in 


the  world  that  if  the  Committee  on  Rules 
had  listened  to  him  as  did  our  committee 
they  would  have  received  the  same  fa¬ 
vorable  impressions.  In  this  connection 
let  me  say  first  of  all  that  I  have  heard 
rumors  floating  around  this  Capitol  here 
a  long  time  and  listened  to  lots  of  people 
talk,  some  of  whom  did  not  waste  time 
as  is  often  done. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  saw  a  man 
handle  himself  more  satisfactorily  or 
with  a  deeper,  broader,  or  more  complete 
grasp  of  his  subject  and  of  his  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  his  duties. 

We  listened  to  him  day  after  day,  week 
after  week - 

Mr.  COX.  And  the  gentleman  has  no 
fear - 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  We  listened  to  him 
discuss  this  matter  in  all  its  ramifi¬ 
cations. 

Mr.  COX.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
he  is  wise  enough - 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Over  and  over 
again — let  me  finish,  I  am  not  quite 
through — and  some  references  were  made 
to  him  that  were  naturally  disturbing 
because  I  had  great  respect  for  the  source, 
as  I  have  respect  for  all  the  Members  of 
this  House.  So  I  asked  him  some  ques¬ 
tions.  I  did  not  tell  him  I  was  going  to 
ask  him,  I  did  not  call  him  into  my  office 
and  say:  “Here  is  something  I  want  you 
to  explain,”  or  “I  want  you  to  talk  about 
this  or  about  that.”  I  asked  him  about  it 
without  a  word  of  warning  from  my  com¬ 
mittee  seat,  and  I  invite  the  attention 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  to  the 
record  at  that  point.  He  was  a  soldier 
in  the  World  War.  He  served  his  coun¬ 
try  during  the  period  and  is  a  member 
of  the  American  Legion — that  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  boys  who  stood  between  us 
and  the  German  fire  in  the  first  World 
War.  And  he  belongs  to  the  Methodist 
Church.  His  daddy  was  a  Methodist 
preacher  like  my  granddaddy,  and  he  of¬ 
fered  the  records  from  the  cemeteries  of 
his  native  State  to  verify  what  he  said 
about  where  that  name  was  back  there 
through  the  years  for  four  generations  on 
monuments  in  those  cemeteries;  and  he 
came  up  the  hard  way  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  in  New  Jersey.  A  thing  that  does 
not  discredit  him  with  me,  and  I  know 
with  many  other  Members  here — and  I  do 
not  mean  anything  partisan  by  this,  but 
he  belongs  to  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  does  not  sadden  me  in  the  least.  I 
could  say  the  same  thing,  too,  if  he  were 
a  good  Republican  like  my  friend  over 
here,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Gifford!. 

Mr.  COX.  Is  the  gentleman  still  talk¬ 
ing  about  Mr.  Henderson?  If  he  is,  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Irre¬ 
spective  of  how  great  a  soldier  he  may 
have  been - 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  would  like  for  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  to  have  heard 
what  I  said  about  his  answer  to  my 
question. 

Mr.  COX.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  About  these  little 
whisperings  around  here  and  how  he 
answered  them.  He  told  us  about  his 
family  history  and  his  name. 

Mr.  COX.  We  have  all  heard  that  rot. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
Methodist  preacher. 


Mr.  COX.  Yes;  I  know. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Like  my  grandfather. 

Mr.  COX.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Wait  a  minute.  Let 
me  finish.  I  also  said  that  he  came  up 
the  hard  way  out  of  humble,  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  fought  his  way  up  and 
educated  himself.  I  say  it  would  not  im¬ 
pair  his  standing  with  me  that  he  belongs 
to  the  same  political  party  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  and  I  do.  I  repudiate  any  idea 
having  to  do  with  Mr.  Henderson  which 
might  influence  us  adversely  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  consider  legislation  of 
this  kind.  In  view  of  what  has  been 
said,  however,  I  believe  I  am  justified  in 
wasting  that  much  time  on  this  particu¬ 
lar  matter. 

Mr.  COX.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
Mr.  Henderson  is  good  enough  or  wise 
enough  to  be  entrusted  with  the  unre¬ 
strained  and  unlimited  power  which  you 
are  putting  into  his  hands,  and  does  the 
gentleman  believe  that  so  strongly  that 
he  has  no  fear  as  to  what  may  happen? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  In  the  first  place,  let 
me  say  I  dissent  from  the  idea  that  under 
this  bill  he  is  given  this  power  without  any 
restraint. 

Mr.  COX.  What  are  the  gentleman’s 
limitations? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  will  tell  you  one 
limitation.  It  is  the  limitation  that  rests 
in  the  hands  of  and  in  the  power  of  the 
Chief  Executive  of  this  Nation,  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  our  Army  and  Navy, 
the  man  who  holds  the  leadership  of  the 
civilized  forces  of  mankind  throughout 
the  world,  who  has  upon  his  hands 
the  burden  growing  out  of  the  present 
defense  program  and  this  emergency, 
and  in  whom  the  people  of  this  country 
have  entrusted  that  responsibility.  We 
have  those  restraints  upon  him  as  well  as 
the  ones  written  into  the  law. 

Mr.  COX.  What  restraints  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  imposing  upon  the  man  to  whom 
he  is  delegating  these  unlimited  and  far- 
reaching  powers? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  have  just  under¬ 
taken  to  answer  that  question.  I  think  I 
have  done  so.  At  least,  I  have  devoted 
enough  time  to  that.  I  think  I  have  cov¬ 
ered  it. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  am  just  wondering 
whether  or  not  we  are  having  this  debate 
on  a  question  of  personality  or  principle, 
and  whether  or  not  the  Rules  Committee, 
as  I  get  the  idea  here,  has  gone  off  on  the 
question  of  personality  instead  of  prin¬ 
ciple.  I  think  we  ought  to  debate  this 
on  the  matter  of  principle  and  not  per¬ 
sonalities. 

Mr.  COX.  I  can  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  personalities  are  not  to  be 
brought  into  it.  I  do  not  blame  him. 
He  has  had  experience. 

Mr.  HOOK.  The  same  to  you. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
.tleman. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  A  sufficient  answer  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  is  the  fact  that  the  bill  is  here  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  with  or 
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without  personalities,  as  the  House 
chooses.  This  should  be  a  sufficient  an¬ 
swer  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
insofar  as  the  attitude  of  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  is  concerned. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  am  not  finding 
fault  with  the  Rules  Committee  or  any¬ 
body  else.  I  wanted  to  analyze  this  bill 
fully,  but  I  am  tired  and  I  have  talked 
so  long  that  I  am  going  to  ask  to  extend 
my  remarks,  and  I  shall  undertake  to 
put  an  explanatory  statement  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill,  so  that  it  can  be  read 
tomorrow  morning,  thereby  saving  some 
of  the  time  for  other  members  of  the 
committee.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  I  would  like  to  talk  about,  of 
course.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  and  my  other  good  friends 
that  I  deplore  the  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  connection  with  the 
defense  program,  about  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  disturbed,  and  properly  so. 

Mr.  COX.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  COX.  In  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman,  he  would  do  me  a  very 
great  favor  if  he  will  strike  all  that  I 
have  said  from  his  remarks  when  he 
hands  them  in. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  did  not  catch  the 
gentleman’s  statement. 

Mr.  COX.  In  view  of  the  statement 
the  gentleman  has  just  made,  he  will 
please  me  very  greatly  if  he  will  strike 
from  his  remarks  all  that  I  have  said  in 
the  way  of  questions  propounded  to  him 
during  his  appearance  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  We  will  leave  the 
Record  as  it  is,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
taken  all  the  time.  Probably  some  of 
those  things  need  to  be  said. 

I  was  going  to  say  that  I  deplore  these 
developments  as  much  as  anybody.  I 
would  like  to  see  something  done.  But 
when  you  go  to  consider  the  matter  of 
wages  in  connection  with  this  legisla¬ 
tion — and  it  was  considered  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  and  by 
those  who  testified,  and  it  was  considered 
by  Mr.  Baruch — we  come  back  finally  to 
the  question  of  the  right  to  strike.  I  do 
not  know  anybody  here  who  says  that 
we  can  compel  one  man  to  work  for 
another  in  private  endeavor.  That  is 
where  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
came  to  in  the  discussion  of  wages.  We 
could  not  enforce  anything  we  at¬ 
tempted  to  do  after  you  reach  the  point 
that  the  wage  earner  says,  “This  com¬ 
pensation  is  not  enough  to  support  my 
family,  and  I  claim  my  right  as  a  free 
American  citizen  to  cease  work.” 

That  is  the  final  problem  that  comes 
to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
can  impose  a  price  control  that  is  effec¬ 
tive,  we  can  to  some  extent  remove  the 
cause  of  strikes.  I  venture  to  predict  now, 


no  matter  what  is  done,  because  we  are 
not  going  to  take  away  the  right  of  labor 
to  strike,  that  unless  some  kind  of  price- 
stabilization  legislation  passes  this  Con¬ 
gress,  before  6  months  come  around  our 
difficulties  growing  out  of  strikes  will  be 
worse  than  they  have  been  heretofore. 
I  do  not  say  this  bill  will  cure  the  entire 
situation  or  remove  all  our  fears  in  that 
connection,  but  it  will  cure  some  of  the 
trouble.  It  will  remove  at  least  a  part  of 
any  meritorious  basis  for  a  demand  for 
an  increase  in  wages,  and  to  that  extent 
we  will  have  accomplished  something  in 
connection  with  strikes.  I  should  like  to 
say  more  about  the  two  bills,  particularly 
more  about  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  but 
I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  further  to  do  it. 

If  there  has  ever  been  a  time  of  need 
for  calm,  deliberate  thinking,  when  we 
should  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground,  when 
we  should  restrain  impulses  that  lead  us 
away  from  the  deliberation  essential  to 
best  judgment,  that  time  is  now.  I  com¬ 
mend  to  this  House  the  calm,  the  poise, 
and  the  patience  of  our  great  leader,  the 
one  upon  whose  shoulders  rest  greater 
responsibilities  in  this  hour  than  rest 
upon  any  man  in  all  the  world. 

I  now  come  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
itself.  Section  1  states  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  This  statement  of  purposes  is 
referred  to  throughout  the  bill  and  pro¬ 
vides  a  guide  for  administrative  and 
judicial  interpretation  of  the  statute, 
provides  standards  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  bill,  and  indi¬ 
cates  the  constitutional  grants  of  power 
upon  which  the  bill  is  based. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  national  defense  and  security 
in  the  current  world  crisis.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this  major  purpose  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  stabilize  prices  and  rents  so  as 
to  preserve  the  value  of  the  currency;  to 
protect  interstate  commerce  from  the 
interference  and  disturbances  which 
would  result  from  inflation;  to  prevent 
the  dissipation  of  defense  appropriations 
through  continually  rising  prices;  to  ad¬ 
vance  national  unity  and  morale  by  the 
elimination  of  hoarding,  speculation,  and 
similar  practices,  and  by  the  protection 
of  wage  earners  and  persons  of  relatively 
fixed  and  limited  incomes  from  undue 
impairment  of  their  standard  of  living; 
and  to  prevent  post-emergency  deflation 
following  upon  emergency  inflation. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  tremendous 
effort  to  provide  for  the  national  defense 
by  training  and  arming  our  own  forces 
and  providing  arms  for  friendly  nations. 
It  is  this  armament  program  which  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  and  shortage  in  supply  that  is 
bringing  tremendous  upward  pressure  to 
bear  upon  our  price  structure  and  threat¬ 
ening  us  with  inflation.  Thus  the  danger 
of  inflation  is  largely  a  result  of  our  ar¬ 
mament  program.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  same  inflation,  if  not  controlled,  will 
seriously  interfere  with  our  armament 
program  by  dissipating  defense  appro¬ 
priations  through  ever-increasing  prices, 
by  occasioning  economic  disturbances,  by 
undermining  civilian  morale,  and  in  many 
other  ways.  Therefore  it  is  necessary  to 
take  decisive  steps  to  prevent  inflation  in 
order  that  this  entire  program  to  pro¬ 


vide  for  the  national  defense  may  go 
successfully  forward. 

Section  1  (b)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
the  powers  conferred  under  the  bill  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1943,  unless  sooner 
terminated  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a 
declaration  of  the  President  that  such 
powers  are  no  longer  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security. 

Section  1  (c)  of  the  bill  makes  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  applicable  to  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Section  2  (a)  authorizes  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  whenever  in  his  judgment 
the  prices  of  one  or  more  commodities 
have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise  to  an  extent 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill, 
to  establish  maximum  prices,  referred  to 
in  the  bill  as  ceilings  which,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable 
and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  Tht  se  are  the  basic  standards  set 
forth  in  the  bill  to  guide  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  establishing  ceilings.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  more  specific 
guides.  In  establishing  any  ceiling  the 
Administrator  is  directed,  so  far  as  is 
practicable,  to  ascertain  and  give  due 
consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  for 
the  commodities  included  under  such 
ceiling  on  or  about  October  1, 1941.  Such 
October  1  prices  may  have  to  be  adjusted 
and  the  bill  directs  the  Administrator 
to  take  account  of  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  deems  to  be  of  general  applicabil¬ 
ity,  including  specifically  speculative  fluc¬ 
tuations,  general  increases  or  decreases 
in  costs  of  production  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  general  increases  or  decreases 
in  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  com¬ 
modities  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
year  ended  October  1,  1941. 

Thus,  the  bill  does  not  provide  a  uni¬ 
versal  or  mathematical  formula,  but  pro¬ 
vides,  in  effect,  that  the  Administrator 
may  take  as  his  point  of  departure  the 
prices  which  buyers  and  sellers  have 
worked  out  for  themselves— in  this  case 
the  prices  prevailing  on  or  about  October 
1,  1941.  In  determining  whether  to  hold 
to  that  price  or  to  change  it  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  will  give  due  consideration  to  the 
specified  factors,  among  others,  and  will 
thus  reach  a  price  which  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  the  act. 

In  specifying  the  factors  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Administrator  the  bill  goes 
as  far  as  possible  to  provide  guides  for 
the  exercise  of  his  discretion  without  lim¬ 
iting  it  so  rigidly  as  to  prevent  effectua¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  (a)  requires  that  every  reg¬ 
ulation  or  order  establishing  any  ceiling 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
the  considerations  involved  in  its  issu¬ 
ance.  This  statement  will  afford  those 
subject  to  a  price  ceiling  an  adequate  op¬ 
portunity  to  know  the  basis  for  its  adop¬ 
tion  and  to  formulate,  in  the  form  of 
protests,  as  provided  in  section  203  <b) 
of  the  bill,  any  objections  which  they 
may  have  to  the  price  ceiling. 

The  term  “commodity”  as  used  in  sec¬ 
tion  2  and  throughout  the  bill  is  defined 
in  section  302  (c)  to  include,  in  addition 
to  commodities,  articles,  products,  and 
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materials,  services  rendered,  otherwise 
than  as  an  employee,  in  connection  with 
the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  in¬ 
stallation,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  pur¬ 
chases  or  sales,  of  a  commodity,  or  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  any 
service  establishment.  In  these  instances 
the  receipt  of  payment  for  the  rendition 
of  the  services  will  constitute  the  sale  of  a 
commodity  for  a  price. 

The  bill  also  provides  explicitly  in  sec¬ 
tion  302  (c)  that  nothing  in  the  act  is  to 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  regulation 
of  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to 
any  of  his  employees,  or  the  regulation  of 
rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier,  or 
other  public  utility,  which  are  usually 
subject  to  adequate  control  by  State  or 
other  Federal  agencies.  In  cases  of  con¬ 
flict  between  State  regulation  of  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  non-public-utility  character 
and  Federal  regulation  under  this  bill, 
the  Federal  regulation  would,  of  course, 
prevail.  The  powers  which  the  bill  does 
grant  to  the  Administrator  are  limited  in 
two  respects.  In  the  case  of  agricultural 
commodities,  the  Administrator  is  given 
no  power  to  establish  ceilings  below  cer¬ 
tain  minimum  ceilings  described  below. 
Similarly  the  powers  of  the  Administrator 
are  limited  in  the  case  of  newspaper  and 
other  advertising.  Newspapers  and  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  expressed  fears  to  the 
committee  that  the  powers  in  the  bill  on 
which  the  committee  held  hearings  might 
be  susceptible  of  use,  or  might  operate  to 
curtail  the  advertising  services  rendered 
by  newspapers,  and  thus  interfere  with 
accepted  policy  in  relation  to  the  press. 
Since  newspapers  are  dependent  on  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  committee  deemed  it  wise 
also  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  with  respect  to  such  normal  busi¬ 
ness  practices  of  newspapers  and  others. 

Section  2  (c)  of  the  bill  provides  for 
flexibility  in  the  establishment  of  ceilings 
and  authorizes  classifications,  differenti¬ 
ations,  and  adjustments  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  are  nec¬ 
essary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  bill. 

It  is  impossible  to  specify  all  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  which  may  have  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  establishing  price  ceilings  for 
particular  commodities.  Under  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  “ceiling”  in  section  302  (g), 
ceilings  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
prices,  rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees, 
or  other  charges  or  allowances,  or  any 
combination  thereof.  Classifications  and 
differentiations  may  be  in  terms  of  quan¬ 
tity,  quality,  or  character  of  the  use  con¬ 
templated  by  the  purchaser,  or  in  terms 
of  delivered  prices  on  the  one  hand  and 
f.  o.  b.  prices  on  the  other.  Differentia¬ 
tions  of  this  character,  and  many  more 
that  could  be  mentioned,  are  essential  in 
formulating  workable  price  schedules. 
In  proper  cases  differentiation  is  also 
contemplated  between  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  one  hand  and  other  pro¬ 
ducers  on  the  other  hand. 

MARKET  AND  LEASING  PRACTICES 

Section  2  (d)  gives  the  Administrator 
power  to  control  speculative  or  manipu¬ 
lative  practices,  including  practices  re¬ 
lating  to  changes  of  form  or  quality,  or 
hoarding,  in  connection  with  any  com¬ 
modity,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator,  are  equivalent  to  or  are 
likely  to  result  in  price  increases  incon¬ 


sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act.  This 
power  to  regulate  practices  which  are 
equivalent  to  concealed  price  increases  or 
are  likely  to  result  in  price  increases  is 
necessary  if  price  control  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive. 

Section  2  (d)  confers  authority  upon 
the  Administrator  to  regulate  or  prohibit 
any  speculative  or  manipulative  practices 
or  renting  or  leasing  practices,  including 
practices  relating  to  recovery  of  the  pos¬ 
session,  in  connection  with  any  defense 
area  housing  accommodations  which,  in 
his  judgment,  are  equivalent  to  or  are 
likely  to  result  in  rent  increases  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Section  2  (e)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  buy,  store,  use,  or  sell, 
without  competitive  bidding,  at  public  or 
private  sale,  any  commodity  produced  in 
the  United  States  by  marginal  or  high- 
cost  producers  whenever  he  deems  it 
necessary  to  obtain  the  production  of 
such  producers  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  bill.  This  authority  is 
necessary  in  order  to  assure  to  the  de¬ 
fense  program  the  benefit  of  high-cost 
production  without  requiring  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  establish  a  price  ceiling  for 
an  entire  industry  which  is  entirely  un¬ 
justified  by  the  average  costs  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  It  is  contemplated  that  the  sale 
of  these  commodities  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor  will  in  many  instances  be  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  purchase  price,  if  this 
subsection  is  to  operate  effectively. 

Section  2  (f)  of  the  bill  limits  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Administrator  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  by  section  2  in  any 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  provisions  of  the  bill  in  section  3 

Section  2  (g)  limits  the  authority  of 
the  Administrator  to  compel  changes  in 
established  business  practices  or  cost 
practices,  means,  or  aids  to  distribution — 
such  as  advertising — in  any  industry, 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  action  is 
necessary  to  prevent  evasion  or  circum¬ 
vention  of  any  ceiling  under  the  bill. 

Section  2  (h)  gives  authority  to  the 
Administrator  to  include  in  regulations 
or  orders  issued  under  section  2,  such 
provisions  as  he  deems  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  such 
regulations  or  orders. 

Section  2  (b)  of  the  bill  contains  the 
principal  substantive  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  rents.  The  section  contemplates  des¬ 
ignation  by  the  Administrator  of  geo¬ 
graphical  defense-rental  areas,  including 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  areas 
where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or 
threaten  to  result  in  increased  rents  for 
housing  accommodations — section  302 
(d) .  In  these  areas  maximum  rents  may 
be  established. 

The  term  “housing  accommodations” 
is  defined  in  section  302  (f)  to  include 
any  property  rented  for  living  or  dwell¬ 
ing  purposes,  together  with  the  privileges 
and  services  connected  with  the  use  of 
the  property,  such  as  the  furnishing  of 
heat  and  light,  and  so  forth. 

Before  establishing  maximum  rents 
the  Administrator  must  first  issue  decla¬ 
rations  with  respect  to  defense-rental 
areas  in  which  he  will  set  forth  reasons 
why  rent  control  therein  is  necessary. 
The  declaration  will  also  contain  his 
recommendations  as  to  the  manner  and 
method  for  the  stabilization  or  reduction 


of  the  rent  currently  prevailing  in  such 
areas.  The  State  and  locality  concerned 
are  given  a  period  of  60  days  within  which 
to  accomplish  the  recommended  stabili¬ 
zation  or  reduction.  Opportunity  is  thus 
given  State  or  local  authorities  to  effectu¬ 
ate  rent  control  by  regulation  or  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  or  other  methods.  If 
local  action  proves  ineffective  within  the 
60-day  period,  the  administrator  is  di¬ 
rected  to  establish  rent  ceilings  to  ac¬ 
complish  effective  rent  control. 

Furthermore,  the  Administrator  is  di¬ 
rected  to  consider  suggestions  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  which  may  be  made  by 
State  or  local  officials  who  are  concerned 
with  housing  or  rental  conditions  in  the 
area.  The  Administrator,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  will  consider  these  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  in  designating  de¬ 
fense-rental  areas,  in  formulating  rent 
ceilings,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  ceilings  locally. 

In  establishing  rent  ceilings  for  de¬ 
fense-area  housing  accommodations,  the 
Administrator  is  directed  to  ascertain 
and  consider,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
rent  prevailing  for  tne  accommodations 
or  comparable  accommodations  on  or 
about  April  1,  1940.  This  base  date  was 
selected  mainly  because  there  exists  ex¬ 
tensive  rent  data  gathered  by  the  Census 
Bureau  as  of  this  date.  As  a  practical 
matter,  however,  because  this  date  is  so 
much  farther  back  than  the  October  1 
date  provided  for  prices,  there  will  not 
be  a  similar  degree  of  maintenance  of  the 
level  of  that  date.  The  date  will  serve  as 
a  starting  point  from  which  to  consider 
the  current  rent  le\el.  The  Administra¬ 
tor  is  also  directed  to  consider  such  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  in  property  taxes 
and  other  costs  occurring  during  and 
subsequent  to  the  year  ending  on  April  1, 
1940,  as  are  of  general  applicability  with 
respect  to  housing  accommodations 
within  the  defense-rental  area  involved. 
The  Administrator  may  also  consider 
other  relevant  factors  of  general  appli¬ 
cability,  one  of  which  might  properly  be 
changes  in  the  amount  and  rate  of  va¬ 
cancies  during  the  period  since  April  1, 
1940. 

In  furtherance  of  effective  administra¬ 
tion  and  to  prevent  the  intimidation  of 
tenants,  section  4  (a)  expressly  prohibits 
the  bringing  of  :  n  eviction  proceeding 
initiated  by  the  landlord  because  a  ten¬ 
ant  has  taken  action  or  intends  to  act  to 
avail  himself  of  the  protection  of  the 
statute  or  any  administrative  regulation 
or  order  issued  under  it. 

Because  of  the  special  legislation  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  section  3  of  the  bill  makes  spe¬ 
cial  provision  for  and  limits  the  powers 
of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  such 
commodities.  It  is  provided  that  no  ceil¬ 
ing  may  be  established  for  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  below — 

First.  The  market  price  equivalent  to 
110  percent  of  the  parity  price  or  com¬ 
parable  price  for  the  commodity  as  de¬ 
termined  and  published  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  or; 

Second.  The  market  price  prevailing 
for  such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941, 
or; 

Third.  The  average  price  for  such  com¬ 
modity  during  the  period  from  July  1, 
1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 
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In  addition  to  the  parity  prices  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines 
under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  is  di¬ 
rected  to  determine  and  publish  “com¬ 
parable  prices”  for  those  commodities 
(other  than  the  specified  basic  commod¬ 
ities)  the  price  for  which  is,  because  of 
changes  in  the  production  and  consump¬ 
tion  of  such  commodity  since  the  base 
period,  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for 
the  basic  commodities.  Subsections  (c) 
and  (d)  insure  that  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Administrator  by  the  bill,  or  other 
powers  granted  under  existing  law,  will 
not  be  so  exercised  as  to  vitiate  the  pol¬ 
icy  expressed  in  this  section. 

Section  4  (a)  of  the  bill  makes  unlaw¬ 
ful  violations  of,  or  attempts,  solicita¬ 
tions,  or  agreements  to  violate,  any  regu¬ 
lations  or  orders  of  the  Administrator  is¬ 
sued  under  the  provisions  of  section  2, 
prescribing  ceilings  or  regulating  specu¬ 
lative  or  manipulative  practices,  hoard¬ 
ing,  or  renting  or  leasing  practices,  and 
violations  of,  or  attempts,  solicitations, 
or  agreements  to  violate,  any  regulations, 
orders,  or  requirements  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  issued  under  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  202  (a)  in  connection  with  the  ob¬ 
taining  of  information  necessary  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  under  the  bill. 

Section  4  (b)  protects  tenants  in  the 
assertion  of  the  rights  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  bill  by  making  it  unlawful 
for  any  person  to  remove  from  any  de¬ 
fense  area  housing  accommodations,  the 
tenant,  or  occupant,  or  to  refuse  to  renew 
the  lease  or  rental  agreement  because  of 
action  taken  by  the  tenant  in  asserting 
such  rights. 

Protection  is  also  afforded  by  section 
4  (c)  to  those  persons  required  to  disclose 
information  to  the  Administrator  by 
making  it  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government,  or  any  ad¬ 
viser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator 
in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose  or  to 
use  for  his  personal  benefit  any  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  under  the  bill.  Further 
provision  for  confidential  treatment  of 
such  information  is  found  in  section 
202  (b). 

Section  4  (d)  specifically  preserves  the 
right  of  persons  to  refuse  to  sell  any 
commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  rent. 

The  penalty  for  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  or  for  making 
any  false  statement  in  any  document  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  re¬ 
quirement  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  is  prescribed  in  section  205  (b) . 

Section  201  (a)  of  the  bill  creates  and 
vests  the  administration  of  the  bill  in  an 
Office  of  Price  Control  headed  by  an  Ad¬ 
ministrator  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Administrator  is  to  receive  a  salary  of 
$10,000  per  annum. 

Section  201  (b)  authorizes  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  hire  such  employees,  establish 
and  utilize  regional,  local,  or  other 
agencies,  and  to  accept  such  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services  as  he  deems 
necessary;  and  he  may  carry  out  his  func¬ 
tions  through  such  employees  and  agen¬ 
cies,  by  delegating  any  of  the  powers  given 
him  in  the  bill. 

All  employees  are  to  be  employed  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  civil-service  laws  and  com¬ 


pensated  in  accordance  with  the  Classi¬ 
fication  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  and  no 
political  test  or  qualification  is  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  or  given  consideration. 

The  Administrator  may  appoint  his 
own  attorneys  to  represent  him  in  court. 

Section  201  (c)  provides  that  the  princi¬ 
pal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the 
bill  as  conferred  by  section  201  (d) . 

Section  201  (e)  gives  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  the  authority  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill.  Any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  the  bill  is  to  be  issued 
after  such  inquiry  as  the  Administrator 
deems  proper. 

Section  201  (f)  provides  that  so  far  as 
practicable  the  Administrator  shall  ad¬ 
vise  and  consult  with  representative 
members  of  the  industry  which  will  be 
subject  to  a  proposed  ceiling,  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  such  ceiling. 

Once  a  ceiling  is  established,  this  sub¬ 
section  requires  the  Administrator,  at  the 
request  of  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
industry  subject  to  the  ceiling,  to  ap¬ 
point  an  industry  advisory  committee  or 
committees.  The  committee  may  be  na¬ 
tional,  or  regional,  or  both,  but  is  to  be 
truly  representative  of  the  industry  or  of 
the  industry  in  a  particular  region,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  committee  is  to 
select  a  chairman  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  may  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
chairman.  The  Administrator,  from 
time  to  time,  is  to  advise  and  consult 
with  the  committee,  at  its  request,  with 
regard  to  ceilings  established  for  such  in¬ 
dustry.  The  committee  may  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator 
as  it  deems  advisable. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Section  202  (a)  provides  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  with  the  information  gathering 
powers  necessary  both  for  collection  of 
the  economic  data  on  which  intelligent 
judgments  may  be  formulated  as  to 
proper  ceiling  and  other  regulations,  and 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations. 

The  procedure  governing  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  issuance  of  substantive  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  prescribing  ceilings  or 
regulating  practices  has  necessarily  been 
adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  powers 
granted,  which  involves  a  broad  delega¬ 
tion  of  legislative  power,  to  the  fact  that 
such  regulations  will  apply  to  large  num¬ 
bers  of  persons,  and  to  practical  consid¬ 
erations,  such  as  the  necessity  for  im¬ 
mediate  action  to  check  rapidly  rising 
prices  and  the  importance  of  avoiding 
speculative  disturbances  of  the  market 
pending  the  determination  of  a  price 
ceiling.  These  considerations  may  fre¬ 
quently  render  the  holding  of  formal 
hearings  inadvisable. 

An  opportunity  for  interested  parties 
to  participate  in  the  formulation  of  regu¬ 
lations  and  orders  and  to  voice  any  ob¬ 
jections  thereto  is  afforded,  however, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees  provided  in  section  201 
of  the  bill,  and  in  such  other  manner  as 
the  administrator  may  deem  feasible. 

Section  203  (a)  affords  persons  subject 
to  any  provision  of  a  regulation  or  order 
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issued  under  section  2,  an  opportunity  to 
protest  to  the  administrator  against  such 
regulation  or  order,  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  controlling  need  for  ex¬ 
peditious  determinations.  Protests  must 
be  filed  within  60  days  after  the  issuance 
of  the  regulation  or  order  to  which  ob¬ 
jection  is  made.  The  protest  may  be  ac¬ 
companied  by  affidavits  or  other  written 
evidence  in  support  of  such  objections. 
If  grounds  for  protest  arise  subsequent 
to  such  60-day  period  a  protest  based  on 
such  grounds  may  be  filed  after  such  pe¬ 
riod.  Statements  in  support  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  may  be  received  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  incorporated  in  the  tran¬ 
script  of  the  proceedings  on  protest,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator. 

Within  a  reasonable  time,  in  any 
event  not  more  than  30  days,  after  filing 
of  the  protest  or  90  days  after  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  regulation  or  order,  which¬ 
ever  is  later,  the  administrator  must 
either  grant  or  deny  the  protest  in  whole 
or  in  part,  notice  it  for  hearing,  or  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  present  further 
evidence  in  connection  therewith. 

Section  203  (a)  assures  persons  of  the 
right  to  object  to  regulations  governing 
them  and  to  have  their  objections  consid¬ 
ered.  Even  when  the  number  of  persons 
concerned  makes  individual  oral  hearings 
on  protest  impossible,  the  right  to  file 
written  protests  makes  certain  that  the 
administrator  will  be  informed  of  the 
economic  situation  and  will  reconsider 
and  change  regulations  which  require 
modification. 

In  the  administration  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  in  making  any  decision  on 
any  protest  the  Administrator  is  author¬ 
ized  under  section  203  (b)  to  take  official 
notice  of  economic  and  other  facts,  in¬ 
cluding  facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of 
action  taken  under  section  202.  Hearings 
on  any  protest  may  be  held  if  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  so  directs,  but,  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  any  proceeding  under  the  act 
may  be  limited  to  the  filing  of  affidavits, 
or  other  written  evidence,  and  the  filing 
of  briefs. 

Section  204  provides  for  the  judicial 
review  of  the  regulations  and  orders  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Administrator  under  section 
2  of  the  act.  In  keeping  with  the  emer¬ 
gency  character  of  such  regulations  and 
orders  and  to  expedite  determination  of 
the  validity  of  such  regulations  or  orders 
without  overburdening  the  regular  courts 
and  judges,  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  con¬ 
sider  and  determine  the  validity  of  any 
such  regulation  or  order  is  vested  in  an 
emergency  court  of  appeals,  created  un¬ 
der  section  204  (c)  of  the  bill,  and  upon 
review  of  judgments  or  orders  of  such 
emergency  court,  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Under  section  204 
(c),  the  emergency  court  of  appeals  is  to 
be  composed  of  three  or  more  judges  to 
be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  from  judges  of  the  United 
States  district  courts  and  circuit  courts 
of  appeal,  one  of  whom  he  is  to  designate 
as  chief  judge  of  the  emergency  court  of 
appeals.  Additional  judges  may  be  des¬ 
ignated  from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief 
Justice.  The  chief  judge  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  court  may,  from  time  to  time,  di¬ 
vide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or 
more  members  and  any  such  division  may 
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render  judgment  as  the  judgment  of  the 
court.  By  authorizing  the  emergency 
court  to  sit  in  divisions,  it  is  contemplated 
that  protestants  will  be  able  to  secure  a 
hearing  before  the  court  at  or  near  their 
residence  or  place  of  business. 

The  emergency  court  of  appeals  is 
given  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  under  section  2  or  to  re¬ 
mand  the  proceedings,  and  all  the  powers 
of  a  district  court  are  conferred  upon 
the  court  with  respect  to  this  jurisdiction, 
except  the  power  to  stay  the  effectiveness 
of  any  regulation  or  order  establishing 
a  ceiling. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  determination 
of  cases  before  the  emergency  court  of 
appeals  the  court  is  given  power  to  adopt 
special  rules  of  procedure  in  matters 
coming  before  it.  The  court  is,  there¬ 
fore,  to  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such 
places  as  it  may  specify  and  appoint  a 
clerk  and  such  other  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary. 

Any  protestant  subject  to  the  prohibi¬ 
tions  of  a  regulation  or  order  issued  un¬ 
der  section  2  and  who  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest,  may 
file  a  complaint  in  the  emergency  court 
of  appeals,  specifying  his  objections  and 
praying  that  the  regulation  or  order  pro¬ 
tested  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A 
copy  of  the  complaint  must  then  be 
served  on  the  Administrator,  who  is  to 
certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript 
of  the  proceedings — including  the  hear¬ 
ing,  if  any,  affidavits,  statements  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  regulation,  briefs,  and  other 
evidence — in  connection  with  his  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  protest.  The  transcript 
will  also  contain  a  statement  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  other  facts  of  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  taken  official  notice. 

In  making  its  decision  the  court  may 
consider  only  objections  set  forth  in  the 
protest  and  evidence  contained  in  the 
transcript.  However,  upon  application 
made  to  it  by  either  party  for  leave  to 
introduce  additional  evidence  which  was 
either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and 
not  admitted,  or  which  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  offered  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  the  court  must,  if  it  deems  such 
evidence  material,  order  such  evidence  to 
be  received  by  the  Administrator.  There¬ 
upon  the  Administrator  must  promptly 
receive  such  additional  evidence  and  cer¬ 
tify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript 
thereof  and  any  modification  made  in 
the  regulation  or  order  as  a  result  there¬ 
of.  On  the  request  of  the  Administrator, 
however,  such  additional  evidence  may 
be  presented  directly  to  the  court. 

Section  204  (b)  prescribes  the  stand¬ 
ards  to  be  followed  by  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals  in  determining  the 
validity  of  regulations  or  orders  issued 
under  section  2.  It  provides  that  such 
regulations  or  orders  may  be  set  aside 
only  if  the  complainant  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the 
regulation  or  order  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
These  standards  are  the  traditional 
standards  for  the  judicial  review  of 
legislation  and  legislative  regulations. 

Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  or  order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  peti¬ 


tion  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereupon  such  judgment  or 
order  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment 
of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals.  The  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  judgment  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  setting  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part  any  regulation  or  order  of  the 
Administrator  under  section  2  is  post¬ 
poned  until  the  expiration  oi  the  30-day 
period  allowed  for  the  filing  of  such  peti¬ 
tion,  or,  if  such  petition  is  filed,  until  an 
order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such 
petition  becomes  final,  or  until  other  final 
disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  This  latter  provision  insures  that 
a  ceiling  or  other  regulation  or  orue.”  of 
the  Administrator  under  section  2  will 
remain  in  effect  during  the  period  of 
judicial  review  until  final  decision. 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  will  be 
the  speediest  possible  final  determination 
of  the  validity  of  regulations  or  orders  of 
the  Administrator  issued  under  section  2, 
section  204  (4)  also  provides  that  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  expedite  disposition 
of  all  cases  filed  thereunder. 

Exclusive  jurisdiction  is  granted  to  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals — and  on  re¬ 
view  of  judgments  or  orders  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Court  of  Appeals  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States — to  deter¬ 
mine  the  validity  of  regulations  and 
orders  under  section  2  and  the  validity 
of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  authorizing 
such  regulations  and  orders.  Accordingly 
section  204  (d)  expressly  provides  that 
except  as  provided  in  this  section  no 
court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  is 
to  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider 
such  validity,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin, 
or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
provision,  or  any  provision  of  any  such 
regulation  or  order,  or  to  restrain  or 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  pro¬ 
vision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Section  205  provides  two  different 
means  of  enforcement,  in  order  that 
sanctions  appropriate  to  the  nature  of 
any  specific  violation  may  be  applied  in 
the  interests  of  effective  enforcement. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  205  enables 
the  Administrator,  whenever  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  any  person  either  has  violated  or  is 
about  to  violate  section  4 — which  con¬ 
tains  all  the  prohibitions — to  apply  to  an 
appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoining 
such  violations  or  an  order  enforcing 
compliance.  Subsection  (c)  gives  the 
district  courts,  concurrently  with  the 
State  and  Territorial  courts,  jurisdiction 
of  all  proceedings  under  this  subsection. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  205  provides 
criminal  penalties  for  the  willful  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  provision  of  section  4  and 
for  the  willful  making  of  a  statement  or 
entry  false  in  any  material  respect  in 
any  document  or  report  required  to  be 
kept  under  authority  of  the  statute. 
Whenever  the  Administrator  believes 
that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 
under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify  the 
facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  may, 
in  his  discretion,  initiate  appropriate, 
proceedings. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  205  makes  ap¬ 
propriate  provisions  for  jurisdiction, 
venue,  and  service  of  process  in  suits 


arising  under  the  act,  other  than  those  in 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  All 
criminal  prosecutions  are  to  be  brought 
in  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States, 
while  civil  proceedings  under  the  statute 
may  be  brought  in  either  the  Federal  dis¬ 
trict  courts  or  in  State  or  Territorial 
courts.  Criminal  proceedings  may  be 
brought  only  in  the  district  in  which  any 
act  or  transaction  constituting  a  viola¬ 
tion  occurred.  Civil  proceedings  may  be 
brought  in  the  district  in  which  any  act 
or  transaction  constituting  a  violation  oc¬ 
curred  or  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  transacts  business. 
No  costs  are  to  be  assessed  against  the 
Administrator  or  the  Government. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  205  provides 
that  no  person  shall,  be  held  liable  for 
damages  or  for  penalties  for  anything 
done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  good  faith 
pursuant  to  any  provision  of  the  act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
thereunder,  or  under  any  regulation  or 
order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  or  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Civilian  Supply,  irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  such  provision,  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  requirement  may  subse¬ 
quently  have  been  modified,  rescinded,  or 
held  invalid.  In  order  to  protect  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  all  litigation  affecting  the 
price-control  program,  this  subsection 
also  provides  that  the  Administrator  may 
intervene  in  any  suit  or  action  wherein  a 
party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense 
upon  the  act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
reauirement  thereunder. 

Section  206  makes  unenforceable  cer¬ 
tain  contracts  and  contract  provisions 
inconsistent  with,  or  conflicting  with,  or 
providing  means  of  evasion  of,  price  ceil¬ 
ings  established  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  or  established  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
and  Civilian  Supply. 

Section  301  requires  the  Administrator 
to  file  a  quarterly  report  of  operations 
under  the  act.  In  this  way  the  Congress 
and  the  public  can  be  kept  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  of  the  course  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  price-control  program. 

The  important  definitions  have  already 
been  referred  to  in  the  analysis  of  the 
major  substantive  provisions  of  the  bill. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  303  contains  the  usual  separa¬ 
bility  clause,  section  304  provides  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  appropriations,  and  sec¬ 
tion  305  contains  the  short  title:  The 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1941. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  finally  we  have  brought 
out  for  consideration  a  bill  intended  to 
help  control  inflation.  I  am  not  sur¬ 
prised  that  there  should  be  so  much  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  Committee  on  Rules,  in  the 
House,  and  in  the  committee  thus  far  in 
respect  to  this  bill.  It  has  a  very  definite 
purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  have,  as  you  know,  had  no  end  of 
trouble  in  creating  a  framework  upon 
which  they  expect  you,  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  to  build  a  suitable  and  ade¬ 
quate  structure.  I  say  this  because  I  do 
not  know  of  any  two  members  of  the 
committee  who  at  the  present  moment 
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agree  on  all  features  of  this  bill.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  House  will  listen  as  toler¬ 
antly  to  the  debate  as  the  committee  lis¬ 
tened  with  tolerance  if  not  complete  un¬ 
derstanding  during  the  4  months  of 
hearings. 

If  we  did  nothing  more  than  to  crystal¬ 
lize  tl*e  necessity  for  some  price-control 
legislation,  our  efforts  were  perhaps  not 
altogether  in  vain.  It  was  with  this 
thought  that  many  of  us  voted  to  report 
this  present  bill  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  with  the  hope 
that  with  this  as  a  foundation,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  a  guide,  this  legislation  might  be 
perfected  in  several  particulars  so  as  to 
accomplish  its  apparent  purpose.  In  its 
present  form  it  will  accomplish  its  pur¬ 
pose  only  too  well. 

We  have  before  us  two  very  funda¬ 
mental  questions.  I  wish  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  throughout  the  debate  and  the 
reading  of  the  bill  will  have  at  least  the 
first  of  these  constantly  in  mind. 

The  first  question  was  whether  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  as  much  concerned  with 
control  of  prices  as  with  the  control  of 
business  and  industry.  That  in  itself, 
you  will  agree,  was  quite  a  problem. 
The  committee  were  in  accord  that  the 
bill  as  introduced  perhaps  indicated  that 
too  much  power  would  have  been  dele¬ 
gated,  if  we  have  the  power  to  delegate 
it,  to  the  administrative  branch  of  the 
Government.  The  bill  as  introduced  em¬ 
barrassed  the  committee  in  its  orderly 
consideration  of  price-control  legislation. 
We  could  have  done,  I  believe,  a  much 
better  job  had  we  had  before  us  only  the 
President’s  message  urging  price  control. 

The  bill  which  was  sent  down  to  us  to 
consider  was  so  far-reaching  as  to  place 
the  economic  destiny  of  every  individual 
in  the  United  States  under  the  domi¬ 
nance  and  control  of  the  President,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  only  administrator 
mentioned  in  the  bill.  It  would  have 
authorized  the  licensing  of  not  only 
every  business  but  every  business  trans¬ 
action  which  dealt  with  any  commodity 
over  which  a  price  ceiling  had  been 
placed. 

The  bill  did  and  it  still  does  authorize 
such  far-reaching  snooping  on  the  part 
of  the  Administration  as  to  compel  those 
industries  and  businesses  involved  to  di¬ 
vert  their  attention  from  production  to 
gathering  information  for  the  Adminis¬ 
trator. 

In  several  other  instances  the  bill  was 
objectionable  from  the  standpoint  of 
delegation  of  such  power  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration  that  we  would  virtually  have 
created  an  economic  and  social  czar. 

I  believe  under  those  circumstances, 
having  in  mind  that  it  was  thought  ad¬ 
visable  to  perpetuate  the  American  form 
of  Government,  it  is  a  good  thing  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  did 
take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  bill.  After  all,  it  was  the 
committee  members  who  were  individ¬ 
ually  inconvenienced  as  well  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  public,  who  were  perhaps  suffering 
from  price  increases  while  we  were  delib¬ 
erating,  but  we  must  first  ask  ourselves 
this  question: 

Were  the  price  increases  during  the 
time  in  which  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  were  functioning  on 


this  bill  as  potentially  destructive  of  the 
American  way  of  life  as  the  bill  which 
had  been  introduced  would  have  been  if 
we  had  yielded  to  the  pressure  for  ex¬ 
peditious  action,  minus  judgment,  and 
reported  out  to  you  the  bill  to  which  I 
have  referred? 

Up  to  this  morning  there  was  not  a 
political  vote  cast  in  the  committee.  The 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  as 
a  rule  is  rather  a  partisan  committee. 
Frequently  we  divide  along  partisan  lines. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  particular  bill, 
however,  during  the  months  we  had  it 
before  us,  there  was  probably  as  little 
partisanship  shown  as  on  any  bill  which 
has  ever  been  considered  by  any  legisla¬ 
tive  committee  of  Congress.  I  believe  the 
committee  should  be  complimented  upon 
its  ability  to  report  out  any  bill  under 
those  circumstances. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  felt  the 
need  for  price  control  and  were  willing  to 
subordinate  their  own  thoughts,  their 
own  theories,  their  own  philosophies  on 
this  question,  in  the  hope  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  and  the  House  col¬ 
lectively  might  do  fully  as  good  a  job,  at 
least,  as  they  had  done  in  getting  together 
even  on  the  reporting  out  of  some  bill. 

This  bill  is  peculiarly  obnoxious  in  sev¬ 
eral  particulars.  Before  I  go  any  further, 
in  order  that  there  may  not  be  any  ques¬ 
tion  in  anybody’s  mind  as  to  where  I  per¬ 
sonally  stand  on  it,  if  my  personal  opinion 
L  worth  anything,  may  I  say  that  I  shall 
oppose  the  bill  with  all  the  strength  which 
I  have  unless  several  safeguards  are  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill  which  do  not  now  exist  in 
it,  safeguards  to  protect  the  American 
people  against  the  creation  of  an  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  czar.  That  presents  a 
fundamental  question. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  restric¬ 
tion,  there  is  little  or  no  limitation  on  the 
power  of  the  Administrator  when  he  is 
once  appointed  to  control  business  and 
industry  and  control  agriculture  within 
the  limitations  of  existing  law  and  the 
new  formulas  written  into  the  bill  by  the 
committee. 

The  action  of  the  committee  this  morn¬ 
ing  indicates  that  perhaps  there  was  some 
justification  for  the  fear  of  many  of  us 
that  the  administration  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  with  control  of  business  than  it 
was  with  control  of  prices  as  an  adjunct 
to  any  activity  in  preventing  inflationary 
rises  and  inflation.  The  committee  met 
this  morning  and  agreed  to  undo  what 
they  had  done  in  committee  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  and  to  write  back  into  the 
bill  the  provisions  which  authorize  the 
administrator  to  license  all  business 
which  has  to  do  with  the  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  any  article  upon  which  a 
ceiling  has  been  put. 

Now,  there  is  more  misunderstanding, 
perhaps,  in  respect  of  that  than  there  is 
in  respect  of  the  other  features  of  the 
bill.  I  listened  to  my  favorite  radio  com¬ 
mentator  the  other  night,  and  he  said 
that  the  administration  was  very  anxious 
to  have  the  licensing  provisions  of  this 
bill  written  back  in  and  he  made  the 
statement,  apparently  on  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility,  that  without  the  licensing  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  bill  there  was  no  way  to 
enforce  these  ceilings. 


Now,  if  an  outstanding  radio  com¬ 
mentator,  as  brilliant  a  man  as  this  par¬ 
ticular  one  is,  and,  as  I  say,  he  is  my 
favorite,  will  make  that  kind  of  mistake, 
it  is  only  natural  to  expect  a  great  deal  of 
confusion  in  the  mind  of  the  average  in¬ 
dividual  in  respect  of  this  particular  bill 
or  any  other  measure.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
anything  but  what  we  might  expect  to 
find  in  the  minds  of  all  Members  of  the 
Congress.  If  I  may,  in  the  time  which  is 
allotted  to  me,  clear  up  or  help  to  clear  up 
some  of  this  confusion,  I  will  feel  the  time 
I  have  spent  down  here  in  the  Well  of  the 
House  is  pretty  well  spent. 

This  presents  the  most  important  sub¬ 
ject  which  in  my  opinion  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  Congress  for  the  last  8 
years.  All  of  the  other  questions,  eco¬ 
nomic  questions,  social  questions,  which 
have  been  presented  to  us  for  considera¬ 
tion  and  enactment,  have  been  relatively 
inconsequential  and  unimportant  as  com¬ 
pared  with  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  would  prefer  not, 
but  I  will  gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  that  the  bill  relating  to  pri¬ 
orities  and  allocations  is  of  equal  impor¬ 
tance  with  this  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  will  get  to  that  and 
I  will  cover  it  later  on. 

Because  this  is  the  third  element  in  a 
control  picture  which  grants  the  power 
to  socialize  America.  Now,  public  senti¬ 
ment  can,  and  does  to  some  extent,  in¬ 
fluence  priorities  and  allocations,  but 
priorities,  allocations,  and  price  control 
taken  collectively  contain  the  adminis¬ 
trative  power  actually  to  control  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  destiny  of  all  of  our 
people.  And  I  might  say  parenthetically 
in  that  respect  something  that  has  been 
on  my  mind  a  long  time.  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  the  most  impotent  today 
it  ever  has  been  in  the  history  of  this 
Nation?  What  is  there  for  us  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  except  to  give  the  President 
more  power?  Who  dares  to  suggest  that 
any  of  the  powers  which  are  creating  the 
conditions  which  make  necessary  price- 
control  legislation  will  be  amended? 
What  chance  would  any  of  the  Members 
on  our  side  or  those  Members  on  the 
Democratic  side  who  believe  as  I  do  have 
with  any  bill  which  they  might  introduce 
at  the  present  time  to  recoup  any  of  the 
powers,  no  matter  how  remote  they  might 
be  from  our  defense  program? 

Do  you  want  to  control  inflation?  That 
is  what  you  have  this  bill  before  you 
here  for.  Do  you  sincerely,  honestly, 
want  to  grant  the  authority  to  control 
inflation?  Then  may  I  suggest  that  if 
you  do,  you  must  recoup  much  of  the 
power  you  have  already  delegated  to  the 
Chief  Executive:  and,  my  friends,  you 
have  not  the  parliamentary  courage  to 
do  it. 

Would  you  vote  to  relieve  the  pressure 
on  prices  by  removing  the  causes  of  ex¬ 
tremely  large  and  unjustified  excess  re¬ 
serves  in  the  banks?  Would  you  vote 
to  take  from  the  President  the  power 
to  devalue  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar? 
You  did  not  within  the  last  5  months, 
and  yet  at  that  time  there  was  the  same 
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threat  of  inflation  that  exists  at  the 
present  moment.  Will  you  vote  to  re¬ 
move  this  constant  threat  of  inflation 
incident  to  the  monetization  of  silver? 
You  did  not  do  it  when  the  matter  was 
presented  to  you. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Bul  winkle)  . 
The  gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  monetization  of 
silver  is  one  of  the  most  important  fac¬ 
tors  in  inflation  we  ever  had  before  us, 
and  we  had  it  before  us  within  the  last 
4  months  and  you  refused  to  stop  the 
monetization  of  silver. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes  more.  Another 
element  of  inflation,  which  is  perhaps  as 
inflationary  as  devaluation  of  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar,  or  monetization  of 
silver,  is  the  use  of  direct  obligations  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  security  for 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  Would  you,  if  you 
were  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  vote 
today  to  take  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
the  power  to  use  direct  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  secure  Federal 
Reserve  notes? — and  there  is  no  closer  af¬ 
filiation  between  any  two  subjects  than 
there  is  between  inflation  and  the  na¬ 
tional  debt.  Three  months  ago  you  had 
an  opportunity  to  stop  inflation,  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  stop  inflation,  by  removing  the 
causes  for  the  excess  reserves  in  banks 
today  which  are  a  constant  pressure 
acainst  any  ceiling  which  you  will  put  on 
any  prices.  Has  anything  been  done 
about  it?  I  have  said,  and  I  have  said  re¬ 
peatedly,  that  if  the  leaders  of  this  House 
or  this  administration  would  bring  in  a 
bill  to  remove  the  causes  of  inflation, 
then  I  am  sure  that  80  percent  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  would  be  glad  to 
vote  for  the  bill  at  this  particular  time; 
but  no,  because  with  gold  inflation  goes 
power,  and  with  the  monetization  of 
silver  goes  power,  and  with  all  of  these 
other  things  goes  power,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  not  willing  to  relinquish  any  of 
this  power.  If  he  is  willing  to  go  along, 
be  will  find  a  cooperative  Congress. 
What  can  we  do  to  save  the  President’s 
face  if  he  does  not  want  to  give  up  these 
powers? 

A  suggestion  which  is  not  germane  to 
the  bill,  according  to  parliamentary  in¬ 
terpretation,  but  which  would  have  been 
germane  to  the  bill  had  it  been  written  in 
by  the  committee,  was  offered  by  me  in 
committee  and  defeated,  indicating  that 
the  committee  itself  is  willing  to  go  along 
with  the  administration  in  the  perpetu¬ 
ation  of  those  powers  that  he  has  instead 
of  writing  an  anti-inflation  bill.  I  of¬ 
fered  a  simple  resolution  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  stabilize  gold  and  silver  and 
Government  bonds  as  currency  and 
credit  basis.  That  would  have  saved  his 
face.  Pie  would  still  have  the  power  to 
buy  and  to  devalue  and  to  monetize,  and 
he  would  still  have  the  power  to  issue  all 
of  the  Government  bonds  he  wants  to 
sell  and  the  power  to  use  the  Government 


bonds  as  security  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes;  but  he  would  then  have  the  discre¬ 
tion  and  the  responsibility  of  not  using 
any  more  gold  or  silver  or  any  more  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  than  are  actually  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  our  monetary  and  credit 
needs. 

You  know  we  stopped  an  inflation  in 
1937.  The  administration  stopped  an 
inflation  in  October  1937.  Did  you  ever 
give  that  any  consideration?  We 
stopped  it  through  orthodox  methods, 
the  same  kind  of  methods  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  now  be  used  to  syphon  off  pressure 
against  prices.  Why  a.m  I  talking  this 
way?  Because  it  is  generally  agreed  by 
all  of  the  economists,  by  Mr.  Henderson 
himself  in  his  statements  in  the  hearings, 
that  price  control  alone  will  not  stop  in¬ 
flation,  and  unless  we  have  adequate 
credit  control  to  implement  price  con¬ 
trol  we  will  still  have  inflation.  So  all 
the  talk  about  this  being  a  panacea,  a 
cure-all  for  inflation  is  belied  by  the  state¬ 
ments  of  those  in  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  record 
should  also  show  that  while  in  1936-37 
the  administration  by  proper  method  did 
arrest  inflation,  that  the  price  level  at 
the  present  time  is  not  as  high  as  it  was 
at  that  time.  I  think  the  record  will  also 
show  in  the  hearings  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Morgenthau,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  Mr.  Eccles,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  and  Mr.  Baruch  were  all  given 
the  opportunity  to  recommend  to  the 
committee  that  such  orthodox  steps  be 
taken,  and  all  declined  to  do  so  and  pre¬ 
ferred  to  go  on  with  this  licensing  and 
business  control. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  They  all  agreed  that 
that  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
control  inflation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  I  think  the 
gentleman  will  recall  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  made  certain  recommendations 
along  the  line  the  gentleman  suggested 
at  that  time  and  the  Treasury  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  officials  were  in  violent 
disagreement. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  In  January  1940  and 
in  1941  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  made 
definite  recommendation  that  certain 
steps  must  be  taken  to  stop  inflation. 
Unfortunately  the  recommendations 
have  not  been  followed  or,  so  far  as  I 
know,  no  consideration  has  been  given 
to  them  by  the  proponents  of  price-con¬ 
trol  legislation. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  I  would  oppose 
any  measure  which  created  an  economic 
czar.  That  can  be  cured.  I  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  vote  to  report  this  bill  out,  because 
I  felt  the  committee  would  be  fair  to  all 
of  us  who  will  make  suggestions  to  per¬ 
fect  this  measure.  What  is  wrong  with 
splitting  up  this  power  a  little?  Why 
should  it  not  be  distributed?  In  that 
respect  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
single  individual  in  the  United  States 
with  the  physical  and  mental  capacity  to 
control  the  economic  and  social  destiny 
of  132,000,000  people,  and  we  should  hesi¬ 
tate  to  create  the  spectacle  of  any  man 


trying  to  do  so.  No  matter  how  much 
confidence  he  has  in  himself,  we  should 
protect  him  against  any  effort  which  will 
inevitably  lead  to  the  socialization  of 
America  and  perhaps  the  ruination  of  our 
entire  national  economy. 

This  bill  goes  much  further  than  say¬ 
ing  that  we  shall  not  sell  pins  or  bsans 
over  and  above  a  certain  price.  It  car¬ 
ries  with  it  as  it  is  now  written  control 
over  the  economic  and  social  destinies  of 
all  of  our  people.  And  there  is  no  re¬ 
view.  I  want  you  to  listen  to  this  very 
attentively.  I  would  like  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  to  listen  to  this  state¬ 
ment  and  then  read  the  bill  with  it  in 
mind.  There  is  no  review  in  this  bill 
of  any  equality  or  injustice  incident  to 
the  placing  of  a  price  ceiling. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTER.  May  I  point  out  one 
thing  further:  While  under  the  bill  a 
court  is  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  hear¬ 
ing  an  appeal,  the  scope  of  the  review  is 
so  limited  that  the  appeal  means  noth¬ 
ing.  The  appeal  can  be  from  a  decision 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
law. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Arbitrary  or  capri¬ 
cious. 

Mr.  WALTER.  And  under  the  Con- 
solidated-Edison  case  that  means  that  if 
there  is  any  evidence  at  all,  more  than  a 
mere  scintilla,  the  court  cannot  disturb 
the  decision  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  am  glad  for  the 
gentleman’s  contribution.  I  was  going 
to  comment  upon  the  fact  that  if  the 
emergency  court  of  appeals  or  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  after  it  has  passed  the 
gantlet  of  the  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals,  finds  that  there  was  authorization 
for  placing  a  ceiling,  they  have  to  affirm 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  in 
that  respect.  There  is  not  any  question 
of  the  court’s  finding  substantial  evi¬ 
dence.  The  substantial-evidence  rule 
does  not  apply,  because  the  law  says  that 
unless  the  court  finds  it  was  not  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  law  or  arbitrary  or 
capricious,  all  of  which  mean  the  same 
thing,  it  cannot  disturb  the  ceiling.  Do 
you  wonder  why  some  of  us  have  insisted 
that  we  go  to  some  extreme  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  such  far-reaching  legisla¬ 
tion  as  that?  How  could  we  cure  that? 
How  can  we  cure  it?  Very  simply,  I  be¬ 
lieve.  By  the  establishment  of  a  price- 
control  administration  with  an  adminis¬ 
trator  named  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  with  an  adminis¬ 
trative  board  of  review,  made  up  of  any 
number  of  people  that  we  want  to  sug¬ 
gest — I  suggest  five — to  which  expedi¬ 
tious  appeals  may  be  made,  with  the 
authority  to  amend,  modify,  or  com¬ 
pletely  set  aside  the  ceilings  in  case  this 
board  finds  them  to  be  inequitable  or 
injurious  to  the  operation  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  business.  Unlike  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals  which  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  but  say  whether  or  not  the  fixing 
of  the  ceiling  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  this  board  of  review  can  subdivide 
itself  into  as  many  committees  as  it  sees 
fit,  and  under  an  amendment  which  I 
will  offer,  can  employ  masters  and  com- 
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missioners  and  lawyers  and  any  other 
personnel  which  is  necessary  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purpose  of  the  amendment;  to 
sit  in  any  place  in  the  United  States 
where  it  wants  to  sit  and  hear  these 
questions;  with  authority  to  act,  so  that 
an  aggrieved  person  in  San  Francisco  or 
down  in  Texas  or  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  effectually 
have  the  question  decided  whether  the 
administrator  had  the  right  to  set  a  ceil¬ 
ing,  need  not  come  to  Washington,  or 
wherever  this  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  happens  to  be  sitting  at  that  time, 
to  have  his  case  heard. 

Now,  this  has  two  purposes  and  objec¬ 
tives.  The  administrative  board  of  re¬ 
view,  with  authority  to  amend  or  modify 
or  set  aside  a  price  ceiling  will  first  make 
the  Administrator  a  little  more  cautious 
before  he  sets  a  ceiling,  and  it  will  invite 
correction  of  the  mistakes  which  he 
might  make.  It  is  democratic  and  not 
dictatorial.  It  is  a  republican  democracy 
functioning  as  it  was  intended  to  func¬ 
tion,  instead  of  democracy  functioning 
as  a  dictatorship. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  followed  up  the 
thought  that  I  expressed  a  while  ago 
that  there  was  much  confusion  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  enforcement  features  of  this 
law  and  that  licensing  is  not  to  be  es¬ 
sential  to  the  enforcement  of  the  ceilings. 
I  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
outstanding  radio  commentator  made  an 
incorrect  statement  in  that  respect,  un¬ 
doubtedly  because  of  the  confusion  in  his 
mind.  There  are  enforcement  provisions 
in  this  law  other  than  licensing.  Now, 
what  are  they?  If  you  violate  any  of 
these  ceilings  you  would  find  out  what 
they  were.  You  could  be  fined  $5,000  or 
sent  to  the  Federal  penitentiary  for  2 
years.  The  Administrator  also  could  go 
into  the  district  court  in  the  locality  in 
which  the  violator  lives  and  get  an  order 
to  show  cause  why  an  injunction  should 
not  issue  restraining  him  from  proceed¬ 
ing  to  do  business  in  violation  of  the 
order  or  regulation  established  by  the 
Administrator.  Now,  what  more  sanction 
have  you  to  almost  any  law  which  we 
set  up  here?  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
Administrator  to  enforce  this  law,  to  li¬ 
cense  every  little  four-corner  store  to 
sell  every  article  which  it  might  have  on 
the  shelves? 

That  is  what  is  contemplated  in  the 
licensing  provision,  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
a  license  for  a  store  to  do  a  dry-goods 
business,  but  for  every  dry-goods  store 
to  sell  pins,  needles,  a  spool  of  thread  or 
a  yard  of  cloth,  if  a  ceiling  had  been 
placed  on  those  articles,  because  they 
enforce  this  by  taking  away  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  license,  after  a  hearing,  to  sell 
the  particular  commodity  that  he  has 
been  charged  with  selling  which  is  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  order  or  regulation  in  re¬ 
spect  to  that  particular  product.  So,  in 
order  to  make  the  licensing  effectual, 
every  concern  must  have  a  separate  li¬ 
cense  for  every  commodity  it  sells  for 
which  a  ceiling  has  been  established. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  the  committee  whether 
or  not,  regardless  of  how  assiduously 


they  may  seek  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  they  can  find 
enough  people  merely  to  issue  the  li¬ 
censes? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  do  not  know,  be¬ 
cause  they  say  in  the  amendment  here 
that  upon  a  violation  or  reported  viola¬ 
tion  they  shall  have  a  hearing.  If  the 
Administrator  finds  there  has  been  a  vi¬ 
olation,  then  he  can  follow  through  and 
take  the  license  away.  I  would  rather 
have  a  decree  of  court  determining  that 
question  upon  an  order  to  show  cause 
why  an  injunction  should  not  issue  than 
I  would  on  a  partial,  ex  parte  hearing 
before  the  fellow  who  sets  the  ceiling  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  gentleman  got  the  full 
purport  of  my  question. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes;  I  did. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  had 
reference,  of  course,  to  the  difficulty 
which  would  be  experienced  in  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  simply  to  is¬ 
sue  the  licenses  to  every  little  store  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  We  can  conjecture, 
if  the  gentleman  please,  that  it  will  take 
thousands  of  them  based  upon  the  num¬ 
ber  of  people  it  takes  at  the  present  time 
to  supervise  even  the  sales  tax  in  those 
States  which  have  sales  taxes. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  That  is 
the  point  I  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  That  would  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  a  hundred  times. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question  on  that 
part  of  the  discussion? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  I  will  yield  later. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  For 
several  months  in  the  name  of  national 
defense  Mr.  Henderson,  under  an  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  has  been  fixing  prices  on 
hides,  wool,  steel,  copper,  and  many  other 
things.  If  the  President  already  has  the 
authority  to  fix  prices  and  ceilings  on 
prices,  why  the  need  for  this  legislat  on 
at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  He  has  not  the  au¬ 
thority  to  fix  ceilings  on  prices  on  any 
commodities. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  They 
have  been  doing  it. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  They  have  been  do¬ 
ing  it,  and  they  have  been  doing  it  effec¬ 
tively  because  there  is  a  wholehearted 
desire  upon  the  part  of  the  people  to 
cooperate  to  stop  inflation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  sanction  behind  these  proposals 
is  public  sentiment.  This  law  cannot  be 
enforced  without  a  favorable  public  sen¬ 
timent;  and  he  has  been  successful  be¬ 
cause  the  people  are  cooperating  to  pre¬ 
vent  inflation,  but  what  this  bill  gives 
him  is  power  to  enforce  the  ceilings. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  particular  demand  for  this  legisla¬ 
tion  come  for  the  reason  that  there  has 
been  some  slight  advance  in  agricultural 
commodities  prices? 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  would  not  want  to 
say  it  was  because  of  that  alone,  but  most 
of  the  pressure  for  price-control  legisla¬ 
tion  has  been  by  those  who  have  com¬ 
mented  upon  the  rise  in  agricultural 
prices. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  would  say,  then,  that  would 
be  the  primary  reason  for  this  type  of 
legislation? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  I  would  say  yes,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  if  we  continue  our  spending 
program  all  prices  may  rise  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  rise  in  agricultural 
prices. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  knows  that  we  have  an 
abundance  of  most  of  the  agricultural 
products,  both  in  food  and  fiber;  in  fact, 
in  most  lines  we  have  a  2-year  supply. 
The  farmer  is  not  getting  any  tre¬ 
mendous  share  of  this  increased  cost  to 
consumers.  It  seems  to  me  the  increase 
is  going  mostly  to  those  who  handle  it 
after  it  gets  out  of  the  farmer’s  hands. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Now,  if  I  may  com¬ 
ment  briefly  on  that  question - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  line? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  In  just  a  moment,  if 
the  gentleman  will  permit. 

What  is  inflation?  I  shall  place  a  defi¬ 
nition  of  inflation  .n  the  Record  at  this 
time.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
says  there  are  ample  food  and  fiber  stocks 
in  the  United  States  to  meet  any  reason¬ 
able  demand.  We  might  therefore  ex¬ 
pect  if  that  is  the  case — and  it  is  the 
case — Congress  might  therefore  expect 
that  there  is  not  any  justified  rise  in 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities.  The 
following  is  the  best  definition  of  infla¬ 
tion  which  I  have  been  able  to  find: 

Inflation  is  defined  as  an  increase  in  pur¬ 
chasing  power  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods.  Inflation  results  from  a 
too-rapid  expansion  of  circulating  media  of 
exchange,  currency,  or  credit  in  proportion  to 
the  needs  and  services  being  produced  for  sale 
and  consumption. 

It  follows  that  anything  which  nar¬ 
rows  the  differential  between  available 
purchasing  power  and  available  con¬ 
sumer  goods  will  retard  inflation.  If  it 
were  not  for  priorities  and  allocations  we 
would  be  able  to  expand  the  production 
of  our  stocks  of  nondefense  materials  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  of  this  act  just  as  effectively  as 
we  attempt  to  decrease  purchasing 
power  by  putting  a  ceiling  on  income  and 
profits  and  farm  profits  and  controlling 
profits  by  taxation.  To  expand  produc¬ 
tion  of  demand  goods  would  accomplish 
the  same  purpose.  So  before  we  go  too 
far  in  this  thing  let  us  find  out  if  all  of 
the  allocations  are  justified.  There  is  a 
committee  of  Congress,  as  I  understand 
it,  which  is  working  on  this  question. 
Would  we  not  have  a  terrible  disillu¬ 
sioned  and  chagrined  Congress  if  we  woke 
up  some  morning  and  found  that  the 
need  for  price-control  legislation  was 
occasioned  by  the  mistakes  made  by 
O.  P.  M.,  the  Army,  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments? 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  In  connection 
with  the  appeal  provision  in  the  present 
bill,  is  it  the  gentleman’s  understanding 
that  while  this  appeal  is  taking  place  the 
ceiling  that  has  been  set  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  remains  in  effect? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Most  definitely. 
The  law  specifically  states  that. 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Therefore,  if  the 
Administrator  desired  to  ask  for  a  delay 
in  the  hearing  on  the  appeal  and  that  de¬ 
lay  might  take  place  two  or  three  times, 
the  damage  to  business  would  be  done 
during  the  delay  in  hearing  the  appeal,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes.  The  bill  spe¬ 
cifically  states  that  during  the  time  the 
review  is  being  had  before  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals  or  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  ceiling  on  prices  shall  remain 
as  set  by  the  Administrator.  I  can  see 
very  plainly  where,  if  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals  gave  an  opinion  that  the 
Administrator  had  no  authority  to  set  a 
ceiling,  the  Attorney  General,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Price  Administrator,  could 
take  that  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  by 
certiorari  or  otherwise,  and  he  might  take 
several  hundred  and  thousands  of  cases 
up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  perhaps  for  the 
purpose  of  so  encumbering  the  Court  as 
to  compel  a  situation  where  that  price 
would  remain  in  force,  and,  although  the 
act  says  the  emergency  court  of  appeals 
and  the  Supreme  Court  will  give  expedi¬ 
tious  consideration  to  the  matter,  how  is 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  how  is  the  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  going  to  expedite  consideration  of 
perhaps  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
cases?  I  may  say  in  this  respect  that  the 
so-called  Gore  bill,  in  my  opinion,  would 
invite  a  multitude  of  lawsuits  or  hearings 
on  the  equity  of  a  ceiling  which  was 
placed,  but  we  will  meet  that  question 
when  the  matter  is  presented  in  the  form 
of  amendment. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  have  been  trying  to 
reconcile  in  my  mind  the  necessity  for 
placing  a  ceiling  on  farm  products  and 
at  the  same  time  having  the  Government 
pay  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  on  farm  products. 
Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  discuss  that? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  would  not  care  to 
discuss  that.  I  am  not  an  expert  on 
anything,  and  surely  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  agricultural  legislation.  I  have  read 
a  great  many  agricultural  bills,  I  have 
listened  to  a  great  deal  of  agricultural 
debate  on  this  floor,  and  I  am  frank  to 
admit  that  most  agricultural  bills  are  not 
as  understandable  to  me  as  the  average 
tax  bill. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  The  gentleman  in 
the  opening  part  of  his  excellent  speech 
referred  to  the  fact  he  would  oppose  the 
present  bill  and  would  be  prepared  to 
offer  numerous  amendments.  Would  the 
gentleman  care  at  this  time  to  give  us 
some  idea  of  what  those  amendments 
will  consist  of? 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  have  covered  them 
generally,  but  I  can  put  them  in  one,  two, 
three  order.  I  expect  to  oppose  this  bill 
if  the  following  proposals  are  not  sub¬ 
stantially  enacted:  First,  decentralization 
of  power  by  creation  of  an  administrative 
board  of  review.  Second,  if  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  which  will  put  back  in 
the  bill  the  licensing  provisions  stricken 
out  of  the  bill  on  my  motion  in  committee 
prevails  I  shall  feel  justified  in  opposing 
the  bill  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not 
need  this  tremendous  power,  and  further, 
it  will  convince  me  they  are  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  acquisition  of  power  to  con¬ 
trol  business  than  they  are  to  control 
prices. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does 
the  gentleman  oppose  the  licensing 
power? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes;  I  definitely  op¬ 
pose  that.  Third,  I  do  not  think  the 
Administrator  is  going  to  need  the  power 
which  is  given  him  under  this  bill  to 
snoop  into  every  business  in  the  United 
States  in  order  to  determine  business 
costs  and  business  practices  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  getting  information  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  establish  competing  enter¬ 
prises.  I  have  been  told  of  one  instance 
where  the  Price  Administrator  has  asked 
for  certain  reports  from  a  relatively 
small  concern.  They  have  paid  hun¬ 
dred  of  dollars  already  to  a  firm  of 
certified  public  accountants.  The  re.- 
ports  which  have  already  been  submitted 
to  them  necessitated  turning  their  whole 
office  force  over  to  cooperate  with  the 
certified  public  accountants.  The  re¬ 
ports  are  about  2  inches  thick,  about  a 
yard  long,  and  about  2  feet  wide. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  that 
power  is  necessary.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  give  blanket  power  to  buy 
and  sell  commodities  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  care  of  a  few  marginal  cases  os¬ 
tensibly  for  the  purpose  of  increased  pro¬ 
tection  by  subsidizing  high-cost  produc¬ 
ers.  We  are  told  that  the  purpose  of  the 
buying  and  selling  provision  in  the  bill  is 
to  take  care  of  a  situation  like  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  The  Administrator  might  set  a 
price  of  10  cents  on  hydraulically  mined 
copper.  Hand-mined  copper  might  have 
to  get  price  of  14  cents  in  order  to  exist. 
It  is  essential  that  they  produce  all  the 
copper  they  can  produce.  What  they 
want  to  do  with  that  is  perfectly  all 
right.  They  want  the  authority  to  buy 
copper  from  the  high-cost  producer  at 
14  cents  and  sell  it  to  the  consumers  at 
the  ceiling  price  of  10  cents,  which  will 
be  a  subsidy  of  4  cents  a  pound.  But 
the  bill  provides  such  a  wide  and  far- 
reaching  power  as  to  authorize  them  to 
go  into  the  general  market  and  buy  and 
sell  almost  any  kind  of  commodity  with¬ 
out  too  many  limitations  in  order  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  a  price  ceiling,  which  I  believe  is 
contrary  to  all  precepts  of  how  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  function  in  protecting 
private  enterprise. 

In  making  the  following  statement  I 
am  speaking  now  only  with  respect  to  the 
particular  bill  under  discussion,  and  I  am 
going  to  make  a  statement  which  I  know 
is  going  to  be  very  unpopular  with  many 


of  you  until  you  have  studied  the  ques¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  vote 
against  a  bill  which  put  a  reasonable  ceil¬ 
ing  on  wages  to  prevent  inflationary 
raises,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  wages  in  this  bill  to 
effectively  control  prices.  I  have  con¬ 
vinced  myself  of  that  not  from  the 
testimony  alone  but  from  my  contact 
with  economists,  in  connection  with  my 
study  of  the  question  independently  of 
the  hearings,  and  in  conversations  with 
experts  and  others.  There  is  a  human 
problem  involved.  Perhaps  you  are  hard- 
boiled  enough  to  meet  it;  perhaps  I  lack 
the  courage  to  enact  it  into  law;  that  is, 
I  hope  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
never  will  by  fiat,  never  will  by  the  fiat  of 
Congress,  if  other  ways  can  be  found  of 
performing  the  same  job,  determine  that 
a  man’s  employment  and  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  is  a  commodity  to  be  bought  and 
sold  like  so  many  potatoes,  beans,  coal, 
and  steel.  It  is  something  very  repulsive 
to  me  to  say  to  a  man,  that  regardless  of 
anything  else,  “You  are  a  commodity; 
your  services  are  so  many  bags  of  pota¬ 
toes;  your  services  are  so  many  pounds 
of  steel.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  that  much  vaunted  friend 
and  leader  of  labor,  cannot  by  his  counsel 
and  his  example,  and  by  the  commis¬ 
sions  and  boards  which  have  already  been 
established,  control  this  labor  situation 
and  these  wage  questions  without  the 
resultant  damaging  strikes,  how  do  you 
expect  a  relatively  minor  official — the 
Price  Administrator — to  do  it? 

My  observation  is  that  the  machinery 
already  exists  for  the  control  of  wages; 
but  if  that  control  does  not  exist,  then 
at  least  the  machinery  is  there.  Having 
in  mind  that  this  is  not  a  labor-reform 
bill  or  a  farm-reform  bill  but  only — and 
only — a  price-control  bill,  then  we  had 
better  meet  this  labor  situation  and  this 
wage  situation  by  amendments  to  exist¬ 
ing  legislation,  and  meet  the  farm  situa¬ 
tion  by  amendments  to  existing  farm  leg¬ 
islation,  instead  of  setting  up  new  yard¬ 
sticks  and  new  formulas  under  a  bill 
which  has  solely  for  its  purpose  the  con¬ 
trol  of  prices. 

In  considering  this  legislation  we  must 
take  into  consideration  that  legislation 
has  already  been  enacted  having  to  do 
with  farm  prices  and  wage  disputes;  that 
formulas  had  already  been  created  by 
which  his  prices  and  his  wages  could  be 
determined  and  controlled  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  enact,  by  the  fiat  of  this  Congress, 
the  fact  that  the  wage  earner  was  merely 
so  much  steel  and  potatoes.  I  reiterate 
that  this  is  a  price-control  bill  and  not 
a  labor-reform  bill.  I  hope  this  Con¬ 
gress,  if  it  finds  it  essential  in  its  judg¬ 
ment  to  control  wages  and  control  farm 
prices,  will  do  so  in  an  orderly  manner 
by  amending  existing  machinery. 

As  I  started  to  say,  it  was  my  purpose 
that  this  particular  bill  in  its  enactment 
should  interfere  as  little  as  possible  with 
the  orderly  operation  of  any  existing  ma¬ 
chinery  for  the  control  of  farm  prices, 
wages,  and  credit.  This  bill  is  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  orthodox  methods  by  which  we 
control  costs  of  production.  It  should  not 
be  our  purpose  to  establish  new  yard¬ 
sticks  and  new  formulas  by  which  we  will, 
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perhaps  unconsciously  and  unknowingly, 
repeal  or  amend  in  effect  much  of  the 
agricultural,  labor,  and  social  legislation 
which  we  have  enacted. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  states 
that  he  is  opposed  to  establishing  by  flat 
a  limit  over  wages  because  that  places 
the  workman  and  his  efforts  in  the  same 
category  as  commodities.  Does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  not  agree  that  when  you  estab¬ 
lish  prices  on  farm  products,  wheat,  po¬ 
tatoes,  or  anything  else — and  they  are 
the  result  of  the  sweat  and  labor  of  the 
farmer — you  are  doing  identically  the 
same  thing? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MASON.  Then  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  both  these  things? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Absolutely,  because 
otherwise  you  would  not  be  consistent; 
you  cannot  blow  both  hot  and  cold,  you 
cannot  put  a  ceiling  on  wages  without 
putting  a  ceiling  on  farm  products,  and 
you  cannot  put  a  ceiling  on  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  without  putting  a  ceiling  on  wages. 
I  reiterate  that  I  believe  the  machinery 
exists  and  is  pretty  well  oiled  for  the 
control  of  both  farm  commodities  and 
labor  cos's. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROEERTSON  of  Virginia.  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  com¬ 
mittee — 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Perhaps  because  of 
the  statements  I  have  just  made  I  am 
now  considered  by  some  the  rankest. 

Mr.  ROBEftTSON  of  Virginia.  Hav¬ 
ing  studied  this  problem  for  4  months,  I 
am  sure  my  colleague  has  a  well-defined 
view  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should  at 
this  time  have  any  price-control  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  have  followed  the  gentleman’s 
remarks  very  closely  ?  nd  have  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  much  that  he  has  said,  but  I  have 
yet  to  hear  him  say  whether  or  not  he 
favors  legislation  on  price  control  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Perhaps  the  gentle¬ 
man  did  not  hear  me  say  that  the  reason 
I  voted  to  report  this  bill  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  that  I  had  the  hope  that  we 
could  get  some  price-control  legislation, 
because  I  thought  it  very  essential  that 
we  enact  some  price-control  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  consumed  1  hour. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Before  the  gentleman 
concludes  his  remarks,  I  take  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  compliment  him  on  his  clear  and 
cogent  explanation  of  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  bill. 


May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not 
believe  that  if  we  included  a  ceiling  on 
wages  we  would  have  set  up  a  czar  who 
would  control  practically  the  breathing 
and  the  living  of  every  person  in  this 
country? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  we  do  that,  we 
have  written  into  the  law  a  most  peculiar 
incongruity  because  we  state  that  the 
right  of  the  laborer  to  strike  shall  not  be 
denied,  and  at  the  same  time  setting  a 
ceiling  on  his  wages  so  that  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  his  wages  are  out  of  line 
with  the  cost  of  living  he  cannot  effec¬ 
tually  strike  as  a  means  of  enforcing  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  to  correct  the  inequal¬ 
ity.  In  other  words,  we  say  to  him,  “You 
can  strike,  but  you  cannot  strike  for  the 
purpose  of  enforcing  new  wage  stand¬ 
ards  in  keeping  with  an  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living.” 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  In  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  who  has  given  a  won¬ 
derful  explanation  of  this  bill,  indicated 
that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  any  provision 
in  this  bill  having  to  do  with  placing  a 
ceiling  on  wages,  neither  is  he  in  favor 
of  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices.  In  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  discussion  he  mentioned  some¬ 
thing  about  the  cost  of  production. 
Does  not  the  gentleman  agree  that  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  would  protect 
the  farmer,  who  is  actually  a  laborer,  and 
guarantee  him  actual  cost  of  production 
on  his  farm  products? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  written  into  this 
bill  three  formulas.  The  first,  the  110 
percent  of  parity,  was  designed  to  protect 
the  advantages  which  the  farmer  has 
under  A.  A.  A.  The  second  sets  a  floor  as 
of  October  1,  1941.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  standard  for  that  is.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  standard  is  for  the  average  of 
prices  between  1919  and  1929. 

If  I  were  to  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  this 
standard  should  not  be  any  less  than  the 
prices  of  the  average  of  1919  to  1929  or 
the  price  as  of  October  1, 1941,  if  I  wanted 
to  put  the  farmer  on  the  same  basis  as  it 
is  proposed  by  two  or  three  bills  before 
this  House  to  place  business  while  re¬ 
stricting  its  profits,  then  I  would  say  that 
no  ceiling  should  be  placed  on  any  farm 
commodity  which  would  be  below  the 
cost  of  production  to  the  farmer. 

He  has  got  just  as  much  right  to  have 
that  protection  as  has  any  of  these  other 
interests  which  are  now  denouncing  the 
agricultural  provisions  of  this  bill  to  have 
protection.  I  voted  against  the  1919-29 
provision  because  I  was  told  by  those  in 
authority  that  the  110  percent  of  parity 
was  sufficient,  and,  if  it  is  sufficient,  that 
is  all  that  should  be  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  If  I  may  go  a  little 
further  on  that,  if  the  gentleman  means 
what  he  said,  then  he  believes  the  farmer 
should  be  placed  on  a  parity  so  far  as 
cost  of  production  is  concerned  with  the 
laboring  man  and  with  industry.  Is 
there  anything  here  that  puts  him  on 
such  parity  with  industry  and  labor  so 
far  as  cost  of  production  is  concerned? 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes;  I  think  the 
farmer  has  a  protection  in  this  bill  which 
no  other  class  of  people  have. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  he  is  on  a  par  with  industry  and 
labor,  so  far  as  cost  of  production  is  con¬ 
cerned? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  he  is  not  on  a  par 
with  labor  and  industry  in  this  bill,  then 
it  is  because  of  the  failure  of  existing 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  to  put 
him  on  that  basis.  We  have  established 
85  percent  of  parity  to  put  the  farmer 
on  a  more  equitable  basis.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  said  that 
no  ceiling  would  be  put  on  which  was  less 
than  110  percent  of  parity  in  order  to  give 
him  a  floor  and  to  prevent  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  act  in  such  manner  as  to 
deny  him  the  benefits  of  any  existing 
legislation,  and  that  was  my  point.  We 
should  not  set  up  any  new  standards  and 
we  should  protect  the  legislation  already 
enacted;  it  should  not  be  indirectly 
amended  or  repealed. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  all  of  us  that  the  farmer  should  be 
on  a  par  with  industry  and  labor  and  is 
entitled  to  cost  of  production? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes',  and  I  would  go 
a  little  further  and  say  that  if  he  got  a 
little  more  than  parity  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  that.  He  should  at  least  have 
cost  of  production. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  what  differentiation  he  makes  between 
farm  commodities  and  industrial  com¬ 
modities?  Are  there  not  wage  earners  on 
farms  just  as  there  are  wage  earners  in 
industrial  establishments?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  there  are  wage  earners  on  farms 
just  as  there  are  wage  earners  in  the 
factories? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  The  gentle¬ 
man  is  a  very  good  lawyer  and,  of  course, 
is  familiar  with  this  bill.  I  am  wondering 
if  he  can  tell  me  whether  he  thinks  there 
is  any  provision  in  this  bill  that  would 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  standard,  as  we 
usually  think  of  that  term,  that  would 
guide  the  administrator? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  only  standard  in 
this  bill  is  the  finding  of  the  adminis¬ 
trator  that  a  particular  ceiling  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  And  that  is 
about  as  arbitrary  as  anything  could  be. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  That  is  the  only 
standard  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
source  of  genuine  disappointment  that  I, 
for  the  second  time  in  3  years,  find  myself 
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in  direct  disagreement  with  the  majority 
of  the  great  committee  on  which  I  have 
the  privilege  of  serving,  and  it  is  a  great 
committee,  headed  by  a  great  chairman 
and  made  up  of  a  strong  membership, 
our  colleagues  of  the  House. 

There  is  no  disagreement  as  to  objec¬ 
tives.  I  think  we  are  all  in  agreement  as 
to  that.  The  disagreement  is  rather 
upon  the  methods  of  achieving  those  ob¬ 
jectives  and  upon,  perhaps,  the  degree  of 
seriousness  of  our  situation. 

Perhaps  I  consider  the  danger  of  in¬ 
flation  as  more  serious  than  members  of 
the  committee  and,  perhaps,  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  many  Members  of  the  House. 
If  I  could  feel  that  the  worst  we  could 
expect  from  the  impending  danger  of 
inflation  was  a  repetition  of  the  disas¬ 
trous  cycle  of  run-away  prices  and  de¬ 
pression  which  we  experienced  during 
and  after  the  World  War,  then  I  could 
approach  this  great  and  momentous 
question  more  dispassionately  and  with 
less  alarm. 

After  a  diligent  study  of  the  problem, 
however,  day  and  night,  for  nigh  on  to 
4  months,  T  find  no  grounds  for  such 
complacency  and  no  excuse  for  timidity. 
The  impending  danger  of  inflation  grows 
out  and  stems  out  of  our  unprecedented 
efforts  for  national  defense.  Reportedly 
the  Government  plans  to  spend  $50,000,- 
000,000  for  war  production  next  year. 
This,  mind  you,  is  approximately  three 
times  what  we  are  spending  this  year  for 
war  production.  What  will  this  do  to  our 
economy?  Will  it  be  doubled  again  in 
1943?  How  long  are  we  to  be  engaged 
in  this  tremendous  spending  program? 

I  do  not  know.  Only  the  Master  in  the 
heavens  knows.  I  submit  to  you,  though, 
without  attempting  to  predict  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  that  all  signs,  as  plain  as 
guideposts,  point  to  a  long  period,  per¬ 
haps  several  years,  of  war  economy.  We 
cannot  afford  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
we  can  come  out  of  another  run-away 
inflation  with  nothing  more  serious  than 
a  depression.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  the 
volume,  the  intensity,  and  the  apparent 
duration  of  our  spending  program,  indi¬ 
cates  more  severe  consequences  than  we 
suffered  following  the  other  war,  which 
came  perilously  near — perhaps  nearer 
than  we  know — to  wrecking  democracy  in 
the  early  years  of  this  decade. 

We  have  committed  ourselves  to  this 
program  of  national  defense,  and  to  this 
program  of  aiding  the  victims  of  aggres¬ 
sion,  because  we  believe  that  this  spread¬ 
ing  war  of  aggression  and  enslavement 
threatens  the  freedom  of  mankind  every¬ 
where.  Democracy  is  challenged,  chal¬ 
lenged  by  the  words  and  the  acts  of  the 
totalitarian  dictators  and  the  democra¬ 
cies  must  find  a  way  to  mobilize  their 
strength  within  the  framework  of  exist¬ 
ing  free  institutions  to  met  the  chal¬ 
lenge  else  the  democracies  themselves 
will  eventually  be  driven  to  totalitarian 
methods.  The  history  of  the  failure  of 
democracies  in  this  century  is  replete  with 
inadequate  measures  to  meet  extraor¬ 
dinary  situations,  and  unless  the  legisla¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  acts  with 
courage  and  with  unselfishness  in  the 
national  interest,  we  may,  while  trying 
to  preserve  democracy  elsewhere,  dem-  | 


onstrate  its  inefficacy  during  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Our  national-defense  program  must  be 
our  foremost  concern.  We  have  no  right 
to  make  it  secondary  to  anything  else,  let 
alone  to  our  own  puny  political  interests. 
We  as  two  great  political  parties  have  no 
right  in  this  hour  of  emergency  to  give 
any  color  of  partisanship  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  so  vital  a  question.  And,  Mr, 
Chairman,  this  is  no  piddling  issue.  It 
may  mean  the  lives  of  thousands  of  Amer¬ 
ican  boys.  It  may  mean  the  difference 
between  victory  and  defeat  for  the  demo¬ 
cratic  peoples  of  the  world.  It  is  a  vital 
part  of  the  mobilization  of  our  strength, 
and  I  for  one  think  that  it  is  high  time 
that  the  people  of  the  country,  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  President  ask  just  what  is 
this  job  which  we  have  undertaken,  and 
resolve  that  from  now  on  to  make  an  all- 
out  approach  to  all  the  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  Therefore  we  must  meas¬ 
ure  the  usefulness  and  the  efficacy  of 
these  two  proposals  by  their  contribution 
to  the  effective  mobilization  of  our  na¬ 
tional  strength. 

A  drastic  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  cre¬ 
ates  unrest  and  undermines  the  morale 
of  the  people.  A  drastic  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  leads  to  strikes  for  higher  wages 
in  order  that  the  workman  who  sees  his 
real  wage  diminishing  day  by  day,  the 
workman  who  sees  that  he  can  buy  less 
shelter,  fewer  clothes,  and  less  wholesome 
food  for  his  family,  may  maintain  his 
standard  of  living.  It  leads  to  suffering 
and  deprivation  on  the  part  of  people 
who  are  not  in  the  position  to  strike — the 
poor  people  of  the  country.  It  under¬ 
mines  the  civilian  population  on  the  one 
hand  except  those  who  through  specula¬ 
tion,  profiteering,  and  the  use  of  force  on 
the  bottleneck  of  production  gain  their 
selfish  end.  This  in  turn  undermines  the 
morale  of  the  boys  in  uniform  at  a  paltry 
sum  per  month,  who  believe  that  the 
cause,  for  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  so  great  a  sacrifice,  should  not  be 
used  by  so  many  others  for  selfish  gain. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  rising  prices  in¬ 
crease  production.  We  all  admit  that. 
Theoretically,  that  point  is  reached  when 
we  approach  full  utilization  of  our  pro¬ 
ductive  facilities.  Actually  we  reach  it 
before  then.  After  that,  rising  prices 
hamper  the  full  utilization  and  mobiliza¬ 
tion  of  our  strength.  When  we  approach 
full  utilization  of  our  existing  facilities, 
we  can  get  additional  war  production 
through  only  two  means:  One,  the  con¬ 
version  of  more  civilian  industry  to  war 
production;  and,  two,  the  building  of 
more  faclities  and  tools.  Rising  prices 
hamper  both.  The  civilian  producer  re¬ 
sists  the  conversion  if  he  can  stay  in  the 
inflationary  field  of  civilian  production, 
and  why?  Because  there  he  can  make 
more  money,  and  there  he  can  better  pre¬ 
serve  his  position  in  post-war  civilian 
commerce.  Therefore,  we  see  that  it  is 
necessary  to  control  prices  if  we  are  to 
attain  with  any  degree  of  certainty  and 
efficiency  the  needs  of  national  defense. 
Drastic  controls  are  necessary. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  controversy  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  two  proposals  before  this- 
body.  As  the  body  has  been  told  several 
times,  there  are  two  schools  of  thought 
as  to  how  inflation  and  price  control  may 


be  effectuated  and  as  to  how  it  should  be 
done.  The  substitute  proposal  which  I 
propose  will  be  at  each  o'  your  offices  to¬ 
morrow  morning.  I  have  made  some  re¬ 
vision  in  order  to  meet  the  rule  of  ger¬ 
maneness.  I  will  send  immediately  upon 
printing  early  tomorrow  a  copy  to  each 
office.  That  proposal  embodies  the  over¬ 
all  approach.  The  committee  bill  under¬ 
takes  to  control  prices  by  the  application 
of  ceilings  on  a  selective  basis,  with  cer¬ 
tain  limitations  and  restrictions. 

I  make  the  following  statement  after 
considerable  thought.  I  believe  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  is  more  inflationary  than  de¬ 
flationary  in  character.  I  do  not  believe 
I  should  make  that  statement  without 
explaining  that  the  committee  bill  would 
allow  the  Administrator  to  exercise  cer¬ 
tain  restraining  influences  on  rising 
prices  in  a  limited  field,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  three  reasons,  which  I 
entertain  as  valid  reasons,  why  I  consider 
it  more  inflationary  than  deflationary. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  would  like  to  go  ahead, 
but,  of  course,  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague 
on  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  price-control  legislation, 
whether  it  be  over-all  or  selective,  can 
control  inflation  without  other  measures? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  very  glad  the  gentle¬ 
man  asked  the  question.  I  think  that 
effective  price  control  is  our  principal 
weapon,  but  accompanying  that  must  be 
taxation,  must  be  credit  control,  must  be 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy. 

The  Government  has  already  moved, 
commendably,  I  believe,  and  effectively, 
in  the  field  of  curtailment  of  credit  by 
two  steps,  the  restriction  of  installment 
buying  and  the  raising  of  bank-reserve 
requirements. 

I  believed  and  I  still  believe  that  profit 
limitation  has  a  definite  part  in  this 
program.  I  regret  that  it  is  not  in  order 
to  offer  that  provision,  but  before  you  use 
that  as  an  excuse  for  voting  against  the 
over-all  approach  to  the  problem,  just 
remember  these  things: 

First.  You  may  and  probably  will  soon 
have  a  chance  to  vote  for  as  drastic  tax 
and  profit  legislation  as  you  will  desire. 

Second.  The  excess-profits  tax  is  al¬ 
ready  in  operation.  I  think  it  is  too  weak. 
I  think  it  should  be  greatly  strengthened. 

Third.  The  President  has  already  re¬ 
quested  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
to  consider  revamping  our  whole  tax 
structure,  and  there  have  been  reports  in 
the  papers  that  that  great  committee 
was  withholding  consideration  until  the 
House  had  finished  with  price  control. 

Fourth.  Whenever  you  control  the 
pi  ice  you  can  in  some  cases,  at  least,  con¬ 
trol  the  profit.  So  lest  you  vote  against 
the  over-all  approach  to  this  great  prob¬ 
lem,  contemplate  those  steps.  I,  for  one, 
readily  admit  that  the  great  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  is  better  qualified  to 
consider  that  problem  than  one  indi¬ 
vidual  Member,  although  I  think  it  might 
well  have  been  in  this  one  bill  just  as 
further  credit  restrictions  might  have 
been,  if  necessary;  and  just  as  it  might 
have  been  well  for  monetary  policy  leg¬ 
islation  to  be  here  if  the  administration 
had  indicated  that  their  scope  of  author- 
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ity  was  not  now  broad  enough  to  cover 
the  problem.  Does  that  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  question? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  do  not  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  bill  is  an  over-all  bill  as  the 
Baruch  plan  proposes.  Under  section  206 
do  you  not  say  in  effect  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  “I  have  frozen  all  prices  as  of 
a  certain  date,  but  you  have  the  power  to 
remove  the  ceiling  on  everything,  includ¬ 
ing  labor,”  so  that  the  net  result  will  be 
what  you  wanted  in  the  beginning, 
namely,  the  selective  price. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
asked  the  question.  He  is  entirely  in 
error,  but  if  he  would  permit  me  I  would 
like  to  proceed  and  get  to  that  in  the 
orderly  way,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
reply  to  that. 

Before  replying  to  the  interrogation  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Boggs!  I  had  just  begun  to  give  three 
reasons  why  I  consider  the  committee 
bill  more  inflationary  than  deflationary 
in  character.  First,  it  invites  and  en¬ 
courages  prices  to  rise  to  the  restricted 
levels  written  into  the  bill.  Second,  it 
encourages,  augments,  and  manufactures 
the  inflationary  psychology. 

We  all  know  that  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  inflation  is  psychological.  Peo¬ 
ple  get  into  their  heads  that  prices  are 
going  to  be  higher  next  month  or  3 
months  from  now  and  that  all  things  are 
going  to  be  scarce,  and  they  start  buying 
perhaps  more  than  they  need.  They 
start  hoarding  it.  When  you  do  it  on  a 
selective  basis,  every  time  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  announces  a  price  ceiling  he  adver¬ 
tises  to  the  Nation  that  we  are  in  a  period 
of  spiraling  prices.  Yes,  more  than  that; 
every  time  he  puts  a  ceiling  on  a  com¬ 
modity  he  encourages  people  not  only  to 
seek  that  commodity,  but  to  buy  substi¬ 
tutes.  Therefore,  the  piecemeal  approach 
contemplated  in  the  committee  bill  en¬ 
courages,  augments,  and  manufactures 
the  inflationary  psychology,  which  is  one 
of  the  causes  of  price  rises. 

Third,  the  selective  method  encourages 
speculation.  We  all  know  that  the  specu¬ 
lator,  the  hoarder,  the  market  manipu¬ 
lator  is  also  one  of  the  prime  causes  of 
inflation. 

What  happens?  The  Administrator 
announces  through  the  press  that  he  has 
placed  a  ceiling  upon  that  commodity  or 
that  study  is  being  given  to  the  placing 
of  a  ceiling  on  a  certain  commodity,  let 
us  say  cotton  yarn.  What  happens? 
The  speculators  know  that  the  pressure 
will  be  transferred  to  substitute  ma¬ 
terials,  so  they  go  into  the  market  and 
start  buying  up  and  hoarding  and  cor¬ 
nering  wool  yarn,  rayon  yarn,  and  other 
allied  materials,  if  any.  They,  therefore, 
become  scarcer  and  scarcer,  and  the 
price  goes  up  and  up  so  the  Administra¬ 
tor  has  to  reach  out  and  clamp  a  ceiling 
on  them.  That  is  the  heart  and  the 
essence  of  the  piecemeal  approach. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  one  of  the 
principal  differences  in  the  over-all  ap¬ 
plication  of  ceilings  and  in  the  piece¬ 
meal  method  is  that  by  the  piecemeal 
method  you  nowhere  call  a  halt  to  rising 
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prices  except  those  few  that  you  touch 
and  it  just  cannot  operate. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat¬ 
man]  has  suggested  that  there  were 
1,800,000  commodities,  there  being  30,000 
in  the  Sears,  Roebuck  catalog.  Does 
not  that  illustrate  the  utter  futility  of 
trying  to  control  the  general  price  level 
by  placing  a  ceiling  on  a  few?  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  said  that  he  had  in  mind  control¬ 
ling  75  or  100.  That  would  be  like  trying 
to  keep  grass  from  growing  on  a  Western 
ranch  by  sitting  down  on  the  high  places. 
It  just  will  not  work.  The  experience  of 
this  country  and  of  every  other  country 
which  has  tried  the  selective  method 
shows  that  when  a  ceiling  is  placed  upon 
one  commodity  price  rises  occur  all  over 
the  lot  on  allied  and  kindred  materials 
and  substitute  commodities. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  have  dras¬ 
tic  controls  if  the  plan  is  to  work.  Other¬ 
wise  the  Administrator  would  sit  down 
on  a  price  here,  a  price  there,  and  a  price 
over  yonder,  and  grab  at  a  dozen  as  they 
go  over  the  hill.  He  would  be  not  un¬ 
like  a  flea  on  a  hot  stove  jumping  about 
trying  to  catch  this  one,  and  that  one, 
and  this  one.  All  the  time  the  general 
price  level  would  be  going  up.  Now, 
there  is  proof  of  that.  We  have  had  price 
control  in  this  country  on  certain  selected 
commodities  for  several  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  4-week  period  in  which  Congress 
was  recently  in  recess  Mr.  Henderson  told 
us  he  was  able  actually  to  lower  the  price 
level  of  the  basic  commodities  on  which 
he  had  placed  ceilings.  But  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  general  price  level,  which 
makes  up  the  cost  of  living,  during  that 
same  period?  He  told  us  that  it  increased 
2  percent,  the  greatest  increase  of  any 
similar  period  since  the  war  began. 

We  tried  this  selective  method  in  World 
War  No.  1.  In  1917  the  War  Industries 
Board  imposed  ceilings  on  selected  basic 
commodities,  and  from  1917  to  1918  the 
price  level  of  those  commodities,  selected 
and  controlled,  was  actually  lowered, 
but  what  happened  to  the  general  price 
level  during  this  same  period?  It  went 
out  the  ceiling,  that  is  what  happened. 

Great  Britain  and  France  tried  the  se¬ 
lective  method  during  World  War  No.  1. 
It  failed  both  nations.  Great  Britain 
has  tried  it  in  this  war.  Again  it  has 
proved  a  failure.  Their  cost  of  living, 
according  to  the  best  estimates  I  can  get, 
has  risen  from  43  to  44  percent.  Canada 
has  tried  it  in  this  war.  Canada  has  al¬ 
ready  discarded  it  and  adopted  the  over¬ 
all  system.  If  we  are  to  be  effective  we 
must  place  a  general  ceiling  over  the  price 
structure  of  this  country. 

The  bill  which  I  propose  would  place  a 
ceiling  on  the  price  of  all  commodities 
where  they  are  this  week.  The  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  be  given  authority  to 
make  adjustments  up  or  down  in  order 
to  relieve  hardship  cases.  Now  I  am  com¬ 
ing  to  the  question  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Barry]  propounded. 
He  asked  if  the  two  bills  were  not  simi¬ 
lar.  This  question  was  also  propounded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat¬ 
man].  The  two  bills  are  as  different  as 
day  and  night.  The  committee  bill  places 
no  ceiling  on  any  price  anywhere.  It 
gives  to  the  Administrator  authority  to 
place  ceilings  on  any  commodity  at  any 


time  at  whatever  level  he  chooses,  with 
certain  restrictions  which  I  hope  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  a  few  minutes.  The  bill  which 
I  propose,  the  over-all  bill,  places,  not  by 
administrative  decree  but  by  legislative 
enactment  of  Congress,  a  ceiling  on  all 
commodity  prices  at  the  levels  at  which 
they  are  selling  this  week,  provided  that 
in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  commodity 
no  ceiling  shall  be  applicable  on  those 
commodities  selling  at  a  price  below  par¬ 
ity  until  they  reach  parity. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is,  in  the  section  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  an  escape 
valve  to  make  exemptions.  There  is  an¬ 
other  section  which  grants  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  discretionary  authority  to  make 
adjustments  up  or  down  in  order  to  re¬ 
lieve  hardship  cases.  This  criticism 
which  is  embodied  in  the  interrogation 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  was 
leveled  in  the  committee.  All  of  us,  of 
course,  would  like  to  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  bill  which  could  not  be  criticized. 
I  do  not  propose  that  this  is  a  perfect 
measure.  I  do,  however,  say  that  this 
point  is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  fault  of 
the  legislation.  In  order  to  relieve  the 
bill  of  that  criticism  I  would  not  bring  it 
in  here  with  it  removed,  because  I  think 
it  is  necessary  in  order  that  it  be  admin¬ 
istratively  feasible.  We  cannot  have  an 
inflexible  bill  of  so  great  a  scope  as  this. 
It  must  not  be  too  rigid  if  it  is  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered.  Let  me  read  that  section 
which  gives  to  the  Administrator  the 
right  to  make  exemptions  in  certain 
cases: 

Sec.  206.  The  Administrator  may,  by  regu¬ 
lation  or  order,  exempt  from  sections  202,  203, 
204,  and  205,  articles,  services,  labor,  and 
dwelling  accommodations  with  respect  to 
which  he  makes  a  finding  of  fact  that: 

1.  Such  exemption  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  national  defense. 

Does  anybody  find  fault  with  that? 

2.  It  is  unnecessary  that  a  ceiling  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  articles,  services,  labor,  or 
dwelling  accommodations  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Nation’s  price  structure  and  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

Now,  if  an  article,  commodity,  service, 
or  wage  meets  those  conditions,  then  it 
should  be  exempted.  That  was  put  into 
the  act  in  order  to  take  care  of  inconse¬ 
quential  items,  such  as  toothpicks.  That 
was  put  into  the  act  in  order  to  relieve 
some  urgent  situation  that  might  develop 
when  it  was  necessary  to  exempt  from  the 
ceiling  in  order  to  accomplish  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  national  defense.  I  do  not 
think  the  gentleman  is  at  all  correct  when 
he  says  that  that  gives  authority  for  the 
Administrator  to  exempt  everything.  Not 
at  all.  He  must  read  the  language  of  the 
proposal. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Of  course,  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  read  a  different  section  than 
was  in  the  bill.  He  must  have  changed 
it.  Nevertheless,  under  the  gentleman’s 
own  language  as  substituted  now,  does  it 
not  give  him  the  power  on  everything  he 
decides  is  under  those  two  qualifications 
and  changes  that  are  essential  to  national 
defense?  Can  he  not  exempt  every¬ 
thing? 
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Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman,  by  his 
question,  assumes  that  the  Administrator, 
regardless  of  these  provisions,  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  intent  of  Congress,  totally  dis¬ 
dainful  of  the  organic  law  would,  upon 
his  own  motion  and  by  his  own  opinion 
and  action,  exempt  everything.  If  I  be¬ 
lieved  that  I  would  not  vote  for  any  bill 
granting  authority,  much  less  for  price 
control.  If  I  believed  the  Administrator 
was  going  to  take  that  attitude  I  would 
not  vote  to  place  anything  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  take  the  position  that 
the  Administrator  starts  out  with  the 
conviction  that  only  certain  selective 
prices  are  necessary.  The  gentleman  says 
other  ceilings  are  necessary,  so  he  will 
wind  up  by  having  the  prices  he  thinks 
are  necessary. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  is  incor¬ 
rect  if  he  is  referring  to  Mr.  Henderson, 
because  Mr.  Henderson  has  taken  no  such 
position  with  respect  to  commodities  or 
wages.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  he  has  said 
it  was  necessary  that  we  have  wage  sta¬ 
bilization  if  we  are  to  prevent  rising 
prices;  and  he  said  by  the  selective 
method  he  did  not  hope  to  prevent  rises  in 
prices  but  only  to  control  the  rises. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that 
the  Administrator  could  by  one  order  put 
everything  under  the  ceiling.  Well,  he 
cannot  do  that  because  every  ceiling  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  fact, 
with  a  finding  of  fact,  and  he  does  not 
contemplate  an  over-all.  But  let  me  ask, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  is  right  that 
the  Administrator  can  and  will  place  an 
over-all  ceiling  by  administrative  decree, 
why  in  the  name  of  Heaven  does  he  op¬ 
pose  doing  it  by  legislative  action?  I 
believe  in  a  Government  by  law  instead 
of  a  Government  by  men. 

I  want  to  go  to  other  provisions  of  the 
act  now.  I  would  like  to  speak  before 
my  time  expires  about  how  the  two  bills 
would  apply  to  some  of  the  major  eco¬ 
nomic  segments  of  our  society.  First,  I 
would  like  to  take  agriculture. 

The  committee  bill,  in  my  opinion,  to 
all  practical  purposes  excludes  agricul¬ 
ture  from  the  application  of  ceilings.  In 
the  case  of  some  commodities  that  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  be  true,  but  in  the  main, 
to  all  practical  purposes,  agriculture  is 
excluded.  Is  that  to  the  best  interest  of 
agriculture?  I  hope  none  of  you  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  have  no 
farmers,  no  miners,  no  laborers,  no  busi¬ 
nessmen  in  my  district.  I  represent  a 
great  people  just  like  you  do,  who  are 
interested  in  the  economic  structure  of 
this  Nation. 

To  the  farmer  inflation  is  much  like 
intoxication.  It  is  exhilarating  in  its 
development,  but  fraught  with  headaches 
and  heartaches  in  its  recession.  The 
price  structure  of  this  Nation  is  vital  to 
the  farmers’  welfare  and  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  During  the  other 
war  we  had  inflation  which  raised  our 
price  structure  high. 

What  happened  after  the  war?  in 
the  main,  the  price  structure  upon  many 
of  the  commodities  that  the  farmer  had 
to  buy  remained  high,  but  the  farmer 
fell  first  and  farthest. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Does  not 
the  gentleman  agree  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  for  the  collapse  of  farm 
prices  at  that  time  was  a  terrifically  and 
artificially  brought  about  restriction  of  * 
credit  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board?  Was  it  not  a  monetary 
influence  that  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  those  farm  prices? 

Mr.  GORE.  There  is  considerable  to 
what  the  gentleman  says.  The  under¬ 
lying  fault,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  was  that  they  had 
reached  an  inflationary  peak  which  could 
not  be  supported  by  a  normal  economy. 
That  failed  and  they  were  the  first  hit 
and  the  hardest  hit.  We  have  fast  lost 
our  world  markets.  Another  inflation 
would  again  raise  the  price  structure 
and  again  the  tendency  would  be  for  the 
durable  goods  and  for  the  wages  of  large 
organized  groups  to  remain  high.  But 
the  farmer  enjoys  no  such  tendency. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  both  gentlemen. 

I  regret  to  have  to  ask  for  more  time,  but 
this  is  a  vital  subject,  and  after  4  months 
of  day  and  night  study  it  appears  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  full  discussion  of  the 
proposition. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  It  seems  to  me  that  as 
each  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  other 
bill  took  an  hour  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  should  also  have  an  hour  for 
his  discussion  and  that  he  should  be 
yielded  that  time  by  the  gentlemen  who 
have  control  of  the  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  time  is  in  control  of 
these  gentlemen  and  they  have  been  very 
charitable. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  What  would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  feel  is  sufficient  time  to  present 
his  question?  We  have  all  afternoon.  I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  time  should  be  restricted.  He  can 
have  all  the  time  he  wants. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  will  proceed  and  I  will  look 
to  the  gentleman  for  more  time. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  do  not  like  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  questioning  is  the  interesting  part 
to  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield,  I 
may  say,  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  All  the  others  have 
yielded  for  questions  at  all  times. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  shall  I. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Now  will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  want  to  remind  the 
gentleman  of  a  statement  he  made  this 
afternoon  that  was  very  devastating  in 
favor  of  his  remarks,  about  the  rancher 
sitting  down  on  the  high  places.  I  want  • 
him  to  think  it  over  about  putting  out 
the  fire  on  the  high  places  when  it  gets 
out  of  control.  We  want  to  put  out  the 


fire  on  the  high  places,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  wants  to  burn  the  whole  ranch  up. 

Mr.  GORE.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
selective  method  would  do;  it  would  hit 
the  fire  at  the  high  places  and  splash 
it  all  over  the  ranch  and  burn  the  whole 
ranch  up. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  thought  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  wanted  to  do — burn 
the  ranch. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  beg  the  gentleman’s 
pardon,  what  I  want  to  do  is  put  a  ceil¬ 
ing  over  the  fire,  across  the  board,  and 
quench  it. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  have  one  more  ques¬ 
tion  about  getting  time.  Are  there 
others  on  the  committee  here  who  want 
time  to  speak  in  support  of  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  side? 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  proceed?  That  is 
not  a  question  on  fie  bill. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  It  is  unfair? 

Mr.  GORE.  Not  unfair,  just  not  perti¬ 
nent  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  have  all  the  time  he  wants  for  the 
discussion  of  his  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
He  is  very  courteous  and  charitable. 

Now  to  get  back  to  the  agricultural 
provision.  There  is  another  section  of 
the  bill  which  directs  the  Administrator 
to  use  his  power  of  adjustment  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  will  support  prices  to  the 
farmer  and  give  him  average  year-round 
parity. 

I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  go  through  the 
last  inflation.  I  live  in  a  little  community 
which  suffered  the  failure  of  six  of  its 
seven  banks  within  a  10-mile  radius.  My 
people,  my  neighbors,  my  kinfolks  were 
plunged  into  the  abyss  of  desperation  and 
despair.  I  hope  that  we  can  provide  bet¬ 
ter  leadership  than  to  allow  a  repetition 
of  that.  Just  because  some  people  want 
to  gain  some  selfish  advantage  we  should 
not  welch  from  our  duty. 

I  believe  the  American  farmer  is  will¬ 
ing  to  have  restrictions  imposed  upon 
him,  and  I  am  willing  to  impose  them  on 
him,  if  we  impose  them  likewise  upon 
other  segments  of  our  population. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said 
that  he  thought  it  was  a  terrible  thing, 
which  tore  his  heartstrings,  to  say  to  a 
laboring  man  that  he  was  worth  only  so 
many  bags  of  potatoes.  I  think  it  is,  too. 
It  goes  against  every  sentiment  of  my 
heart.  But  if  it  is  for  the  national  in¬ 
terest,  I  am  willing  to  say  that  to  him, 
when  I  know  that  his  real  wage  will  buy 
more  bags  of  potatoes  now  than  it  will 
3  months  from  now  unless  we  do  apply 
restrictions.  I  am  willing  to  do  that  if 
we  also  say  to  the  farmer  that  he  shall 
get  only  so  much  for  the  same  bags  of 
potatoes.  I  think  it  is  very  fortunate, 
from  my  point  of  view,  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  used  that  analogy. 
It  fits  both  cases. 

Is  it  in  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to 
allow  his  prices  and  the  whole  price 
structure  of  the  Nation  to  go  into  an 
inflationary  spiral?  I  can  think  of  noth¬ 
ing  more  detrimental  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  his  welfare.  The  all-im¬ 
portant  thing  to  the  farmer  in  a  price- 
control  bill  is  not  how  high  we  place  his 
ceiling  level,  not  by  a  long  shot;  rather, 
it  is  that  the  ceilings  apply  to  all  major 
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segments  of  our  economy,  to  the  end  that 
the  farmer  will  not  finally  suffer  more 
disparity  than  is  now  his  unhappy  lot. 

I  turn  now  to  the  application  of  ceil¬ 
ings  on  wages.  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  about  freezing  wages.  There  is  no 
freezing  in  the  substitute  proposal  which 
I  make.  It  applies  a  ceiling  to  the 
amount  of  pay  which  the  employer  of 
eight  or  more  persons  is  paying  for  the 
performance  of  a  specific  job  this  week. 
It  does  not  apply  a  ceiling  upon  an  indi¬ 
vidual  worker,  not  at  all.  He  can  trans¬ 
fer  from  a  mechanical  job  to  a  book¬ 
keeper’s  job  and  then  get  the  ceiling 
price  for  the  bookkeeper’s  job.  He  may 
move  from  Tennessee  to  New  York  and 
work  for  another  employer  who  has  a 
higher  ceiling  for  a  specific  job.  The 
ceiling  applies  upon  the  compensation 
which  an  employer  pays  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  a  specific  function. 

Some  folks  say,  “Well,  you  have  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  with  thousands  and  thou¬ 
sands  of  employees.”  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  act  would  be  comparatively 
easier  to  administer  on  that  employer 
than  it  would  be  on  some  smaller  em¬ 
ployer,  because  there  you  have  classifica¬ 
tions  just  as  much  as  you  have  in  the 
civil  service,  with  classification  of  the 
functions  performed,  the  jobs  done.  If 
the  employee  advances  from  one  position 
to  a  more  responsible  position  he  can 
get  the  increase.  He  can  likewise  get  the 
increase  which  would  ordinarily  come  to 
him  by  his  rights  of  seniority.  There  is 
nothing  unfair  about  it  unless  we  single 
out  the  wage  earners. 

What  I  hope  the  proposal  would  ac¬ 
complish  if  enacted  would  be  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  the  status  quo  through  this 
emergency.  The  important  thing  to  the 
wage  earner  is  not  the  amount  written 
into  his  salary  check,  not  the  figures  on 
the  check,  it  is  what  that  check  will 
buy — his  real  wage.  The  important 
thing  in  inflation  for  the  worker  is  to 
preserve  the  worker’s  real  wage,  because 
if  we  allow  prices  to  continue  to  rise, 
poorer  food,  poorer  shelter,  and  poorer 
clothes  must  be  the  unhappy  lot,  the 
mean  lot,  of  poor  people  who  spend  the 
greater  portion  of  their  earnings  for 
such  necessities.  Only  a  fraction  of  a 
Congressman’s  salary  goes  for  shelter, 
food,  and  clothing,  but  think  of  the  poor 
man  who  spends  all  of  his  money  for 
food  and  clothing  and  shelter  for  his 
wife  and  babies. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  10  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  wage  earner  is  hurt 
more  than  any  group  of  people  on  earth 
by  inflation.  It  is  he  who  is  hit  hardest 
by  an  inflation.  The  farmer  is  hit  worse 
by  a  depression,  but  not  much  worse  than 
the  wage  earner.  It  is  the  wage  earner 
who,  when  the  depression  comes,  which 
is  the  inexorable  counterpart  of  in¬ 
flation,  loses  his  employment,  joins  a  re¬ 
lief  line,  and  turns  in  desperation  to  the 
succor  of  the  Government.  Oh,  it  is  not 
to  the  wage  earner’s  interest  that  we  al¬ 
low  inflation  to  come.  It  is  to  his  in¬ 
terest  that  we  preserve  his  real  wage  and 
that  we  control  inflation. 


Some  people  cry  that  it  is  unfair  to 
the  farmer  and  some  people  say  that  I  am 
advocating  an  antifarmer  bill,  an  anti¬ 
labor  bill,  and  an  antibusiness  bill.  No; 
it  is  neither.  It  is  a  vigorous  attempt  to 
preserve  the  American  economy  for  all 
Americans  of  all  classes  of  our  society 
and  of  all  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  BOGGS  and  Mr.  VOORHIS  of 
California  rose. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  must  first  yield  to  my 
colleague  on  the  committee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  wage  phase  of  his  bill,  and  I 
am  asking  this  question  as  a  matter  of 
information  because  I  have  never  heard 
the  gentleman  discuss  the  service  and 
commission  provisions  in  his  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  under  the  bill  as 
it  is  drafted,  you  cannot  only  freeze  the 
wages  of  the  working  man,  but  you  would 
freeze  the  fee  paid  to  a  lawyer,  a  doctor, 
or  engineer,  or  the  fee  paid  to  a  barber 
or  to  a  beauty  operator,  making  it  apply 
to  all  other  branches  of  society. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  is  partially  correct.  Ceilings  not 
only  could  be  applied,  but  they  would  be 
applied  to  the  charge  for  standard  serv¬ 
ices.  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  go  to 
some  of  the  inconsequential  things  which 
the  gentleman  says  are  necessary,  but 
it  would  apply  to  a  commission.  Are 
you  going  to  propose  a  ceiling  upon  a 
salary,  a  ceiling  upon  a  wage  and  then 
let  the  commissions,  let  the  piece  worker 
go  free?  Oh,  no,  the  gentleman  is  right, 
at  least  in  part,  because  a  ceiling  would 
be  placed  upon  a  charge  for  services,  and 
let  me  say  that  this  ceiling  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  salaries  of  corporation  execu¬ 
tives.  One  of  the  most  scandalous  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  year  has  been  the  in¬ 
crease  of  executive  salaries. 

I  placed  in  the  committee  hearings  rec¬ 
ords  from  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  showing  that  21  corporations 
filing  reports  on  June  30  showed  an  18- 
percent  average  increase  in  the  highest- 
paid  executives’  salaries.  Yes;  it  showed 
that  the  increase  in  the  salary  of  all  ex¬ 
ecutives  in  those  corporations  had  been 
increased  14  percent.  One  company,  the 
W.  B.  Jarvis  Co.,  showed  an  increase  in 
the  pay  of  its  highest-paid  executive  from 
$17,540  to  $80,000,  including  a  $30,000 
bonus.  Are  we  going  to  let  that  go?  Do 
you  blame  the  workers,  when  we  are  al¬ 
lowing  tremendous  profits,  when  we  are 
allowing  executive  salaries  to  be  increased 
by  such  proportions,  for  asking  a  bigger 
share  of  the  profits  if  the  Government  is 
to  allow  them. 

We  must  go  across  the  board  with  this 
•bill.  We  must  be  fair  to  everybody,  and 
unless  we  are,  we  are  headed  for  a  catas¬ 
trophe.  Yes;  we  are  all  trying  to  catch 
up.  The  farmer  is  trying  to  catch  up, 
industry  is  trying  to  go  higher,  and  wage 
earners  are  trying  to  catch  up.  They  will 
all  catch  up  over  a  precipice  unless  we 
take  bold  and  effective  action. 

I  ask  you,  as  I  approach  the  end  of  this 
discussion,  which  of  the  two  bills  would 
apply  more  fairly  and  uniformly,  which 
of  the  two  proposals  would  make  the 
greater  contribution  to  the  Nation’s  ef¬ 
fort  to  mobilize  its  strength  for  national 
defense,  which  of  the  two  proposals  would 
more  likely  prevent  inflation? 


The  committee  bill  absolutely  exempts 
wages  and  salaries  and  prohibits  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  ceiling  on  either. 

It  is  elementary  that  you  cannot  con¬ 
trol  the  price  of  the  commodity  unless 
you  control  the  cost  of  that  commodity. 
No  matter  how  much  an  administrator 
may  fume  and  fulminate  and  cuss,  he 
could  not  hold  down  the  price  of  an 
automobile  unless  he  held  down  the  cost 
of  the  steel  in  the  motor,  the  tin  in  the 
body,  the  plastics  and  the  fabrics,  as  well 
as  the  cost  of  the  labor  that  fabri¬ 
cates  it.  It  is  silly  to  think  you  can  hold 
down  our  price  structure  and  let  that 
element  which  makes  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  price  structure  go  free.  You 
might  as  well  say  to  the  sun  “Do  not 
rise  tomorrow  morning.”  You  might  as 
well  follow  the  attempt  of  Canute  in 
ordering  the  waves  of  the  sea  to  recede. 
You  just  cannot  do  it. 

We  must  have  uniformity  of  sacrifice, 
and  we  cannot  approach  this  great  un¬ 
dertaking  with  a  winning  spirit  if  every¬ 
body  is  trying  to  make  a  profit  out  of  it. 

Under  the  system  thus  far  followed, 
about  the  only  fellows  making  any  real 
sacrifice  are  the  boys  whom  we  have  put 
into  uniform  by  our  vote,  sweeping  them 
away  from  their  homes  and  their  em¬ 
ployment.  They  are  training  to  defend 
and  fight  for  this  country,  and  yet  we 
are  debating  and  quibbling  falteringly 
whether  to  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  living  and  upon  the  wages 
and  salaries  of  workers  who  are  making 
many  times  the  soldier’s  paltry  pay.  I 
say  we  must  face  all  of  the  problems  of 
national  defense  with  an  all-out  spirit 
from  now  on. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]. 

PRICE-CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  commenced  before 
the  committee  more  than  3  months  ago. 
When  the  hearings  first  commenced  I 
concede  that  I  had  the  opinion  that 
wages  should  be  in  the  bill,  or  that  we 
should  not  have  any  bill.  Of  every  wit¬ 
ness  I  asked  this  question:  Since  wages 
represent  a  major  part  of  what  the 
farmer  produces,  would  it  not  be  unfair 
to  fix  a  price  on  the  farmer’s  production 
and  not  fix  a  ceiling  over  wages?  I 
asked  every  witness  that  question. 

There  were  two  things  about  which  I 
changed  my  mind  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings.  One  was  that  wages 
should  not  be  included  in  a  price-control 
bill  at  this  time,  and  if  they  are  ever  in¬ 
cluded,  they  should  be  under  a  separate 
administration  and  not  under  the  Price 
Control  Administrator.  Another  thing 
on  which  I  changed  my  mind  is  that 
when  I  went  into  that  committee,  just  as 
the  chairman  suggested,  I  had  a  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Henderson,  I  am  glad  to  pub¬ 
licly  confess,  from  statements  that  I  had 
heard  around  this  Capitol.  I  am  glad  to 
say  now,  however,  that  I  have  no  preju¬ 
dice  against  him  at  this  time,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  he  is  an  able,  honest,  con¬ 
scientious  Administrator,  who  is  trying 
his  very  best  to  do  a  good  job  in  the  best 
possible  way  in  the  public  interest. 
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I  congratulate  my  friend  and  able  col¬ 
league,  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore]  upon  his  fine  presentation  of 
the  proposal  that  he  had  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  to  include  wages  in  a  bill.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  when  you  analyze  the 
two  bills  there  will  be  only  one  major  dif¬ 
ference  between  them,  and  that  is  that 
wages  are  specifically  excluded  from  the 
bill  that  the  committee  has  presented  to 
this  House,  while  in  Mr.  Gore’s  bill  he 
permits  wages  to  be  put  in,  but  allows  the 
Administrator  to  specifically  and  im¬ 
mediately  exempt  them.  The  gentleman 
stated  awhile  ago — this  afternoon — that 
he  has  an  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
will  require  the  Administrator  to  make  a 
finding  of  fact  in  each  case  before  he  can 
exempt  anything. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  says  the  proposal  which  I  make 
would  permit  ceilings  to  be  placed.  He  is 
in  error  there.  The  ceiling  would  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  law  to  wages  the  same  as  to 
other  segments. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Then  let  me  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question.  In  the  bill 
which  the  gentleman  presented,  up  until 
noon  today,  the  bill  permits  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  exempt  everything. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  is  en¬ 
tirely  wrong. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
read  his  bill  on  the  page  where  it  appears, 
he  will  find  that  I  am  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  is  entirely 
wrong. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  language  of  the 
bill  presented  by  the  gentleman  on  this 
point  is  as  follows: 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  206.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
Administrator  qualifies  and  takes  office,  he 
shall  by  regulation  or  order  exempt  from  the 
provisions  of  sections  202,  203,  204,  and  205 
articles,  services,  labor,  and  dwelling  accom¬ 
modations,  with  respect  to  which,  in  his 
opinion,  a  ceiling  is  net  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

That  makes  the  bill  a  cover-all,  ex¬ 
empt-all  bill. 

Today  the  gentleman  has  presented  an 
entirely  different  amendment.  He  makes 
it  cumpulsory  upon  the  Administrator  to 
have  a  finding  of  facts  that  it  is  necessary 
to  exempt  the  matter  of  wages  or  any 
other  exemption.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  GORE.  Is  the  gentleman  object¬ 
ing  to  the  removal  of  the  excuse  he  has 
been  hiding  behind? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  I  am  not  hiding 
behind  any  excuse.  I  hope  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  get  that  idea.  I  ask  the 
gentleman  this  question:  Does  he  now 
consider  this  bill  an  over-all  compulsory 
bill,  or  an  over-all  voluntary  bill? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  an  over-all  bill  ap¬ 
plied  by  law  of  the  United  States;  and  if 
the  law  is  not  compulsory  then  I  don’t 
know  what  is  compulsory. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  wait.  Up  until 
now  it  has  been  a  voluntary  bill,  but  the 
gentleman  has  changed  it.  Now  he  says 
it  is  a  compulsory  bill. 


Mr.  GORE.  I  have  never  presented  a 
proposal  on  this  subject  which  did  not 
apply  a  ceiling  by  law.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  it  became  necessary  to  sub¬ 
mit  an  additional  proposal  because  of  the 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee.  I  did 
make  a  minor  change  to  meet  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  the  specious  objection,  which  the 
gentleman  has  been  making,  and  now  he 
is  complaining  because  it  is  removed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  another  question.  Does  labor  have 
the  right  to  strike  in  the  bill  as  you  now 
have  it? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  think - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Well,  just  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes.  It  is  not  an  anti¬ 
strike  bill.  It  is  no  effort  to  solve  the 
labor  problem  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
price-control  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now,  the  gentleman 
had  a  lot  of  time.  I  hope  he  will  not 
take  up  all  of  i  ly  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  But  you  interrogated  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  just  asked  a  simple 
question.  Did  jOU  strike  out  that  pro¬ 
vision  that  labor  has  the  right  to  strike? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  glad  to  reply  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  stricken  out  or  is 
it  in? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is  not  in  the  bill. 

.  Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  not  in  the  bill. 
I  thank  you  kindly.  It  was  stricken  out. 

Now,  about  this  inflation,  I  concede 
that  something  has  to  be  done  about  in¬ 
flation.  We  will  have  ruinous  inflation 
that  will  absolutely  destroy  our  country, 
if  something  is  not  done.  Whether  you 
pass  the  committee  bill  or  Mr.  Gore’s  bill, 
it  is  not  going  to  be  sufficient  to  stop  in¬ 
flation.  It  is  going  to  take  other  things. 
We  must  deal  with  excess  reserves  of 
•  banks.  We  must  deal  with  installment 
buying.  We  must  deal  with  a  lot  of 
things.  So  regardless  of  the  bill  that  you 
pass,  this  bill  is  not  a  cure-all.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  comes 
into  this  House  with  a  bill  under  very 
adverse  circumstances,  under  many 
handicaps;  when  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  actually  mad  about  different 
situations  that  are  existing  and  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  do  anything  to  give  vent  to  their 
feelings.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  mad 
about  these  strikes.  I  am,  too.  I  do  not 
like  these  strikes  in  defense  industries. 
I  am  tired  of  it.  I  know  the  feeling  is 
to  do  something  to  labor;  do  something 
to  labor  in  this  bill.  Some  of  the  feeling 
of  putting  wages  into  this  bill  is  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  dissatisfaction 
against  labor,  in  the  hope  that  you  are 
doing  something  to  labor.  May  I  suggest 
to  you  that  if  you  include  wages  in  this 
bill  you  will  not  hurt  labor.  You  will  help 
labor.  You  would  increase  wages  all  over 
the  Nation.  You  would  increase  wages 
by  billions  of  dollars  and  break  industries 
in  the  South  and  West  within  a  short 
period  of  time.  They  could  not  survive 
it.  So  take  that  into  consideration.  You 
will  not  be  doing  something  to  labor  in 
the  event  you  put  wages  in  this  bill. 

Now,  in  connection  with  this  bill,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  friend  from  Tennessee  i 
have  no  personal  feeling  in  this  matter. 
I  consider  this  debate  just  like  trying  a 
lawsuit.  I  expect  to  jooint  out  the  ob¬ 


jections  I  have  to  the  substitute,  and  if 
the  House  goes  ahead  and  puts  wages  in 
the  bill,  of  course,  this  is  a  democratic 
body  and  it  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me 
if  the  House  and  the  country  Want  it 
done.  But  I  am  personally  against  it 
because  it  is  against  the  interests  of  the 
country  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
all  of  you,  but  my  time  is  limited. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  want  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  follow  his  thought  about  how  put¬ 
ting  wages  into  this  bill  will  break  the 
industries  of  the  West  and  the  South? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right.  I  will  do 
that.  If  you  fix  the  wage  of  a  first- 
class  mechanic  at  $1.50  an  hour  and 
then  the  same  concern  is  paying  50 
cents  an  hour  in  the  South  and  75  cents 
in  the  West — the  same  concern — and  you 
have  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
working  for  the  same  concern,  how  aie 
you  going  to  answer  their  argument 
when  they  say  “Up  in  New  York  and  in 
New  Jersey  they  would  pay  me,  a  first- 
class  mechanic,  $1.50  an  hour.  Down 
here  they  are  paying  50  cents  an  hour. 
I  am  working  for  the  same  employer, 
producing  the  same  commodity  and  he 
is  making  the  same  profit.”  How  are 
you  going  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  not  that  con¬ 
dition  exist  today? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now  the  Government 
has  no  national  prevailing  wage  as 
would  be  established  by  the  Gore  bill. 
You  cannot  answer  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  These  wages  will 
be  frozen  into  this  bill.  I  cannot  see  how 
it  will  establish  any  ceiling. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  cannot  explain 
it  to  save  your  life.  You  are  not  fixing 
the  profits  of  the  employer.  You  are 
willing  to  freeze  the  wages  of  the  man 
making  $400  a  year  or  the  man  making 
$700  a  year  or  $800  a  year  or  the  farm 
hand  making  75  cents  a  day,  but  you  are 
not  doing  anything  about  the  enormous 
profits  that  are  being  made. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  further? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now,  please  do  not 
take  all  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentleman 
said  I  was  trying  to  freeze  these  men  in 
an  unfavorable  situation.  I  do  not  think 
he  wants  that  to  remain  in  the  Record 
unanswered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  is  nothing  per¬ 
sonal  in  this. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  it  is  just  as 
important  to  protect  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  man  who  is  making  $400  a 
year  now  as  it  is  to  permit  him  to  try  to 
run  up  his  wages  10  percent  further. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So  you  are  freezing 
the  wages  of  the  man  who  makes  four 
or  five  hundred  dollars  a  year;  but  the 
man  who  is  making  millions  and  tens  of 
millions  in  excess  profits  you  are  doing 
nothing  to  him  in  this  bill  at  all;  not  at 
all.  How  are  you  going  to  answer  that? 
I  am  not  asking  you  to  answer  it  now,  but 
you  can  answer  it  in  your  own  time. 

My  answer  to  it  is  to  let  the  question 
of  wages  and  profits  go  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means;  they  will 
soon  have  a  new  tax  bill  and  they  will 
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deal  with  that  problem  all  at  the  same 
time,  and  you  will  not  be  freezing  the 
$400  man  and  letting  the  $1,000,000  man 
go. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
GoreI  had  lots  to  say  about  these  big 
salaries,  and  some  of  them  had  increased 
300  and  400  percent.  Under  his  bill  he 
would  freeze  them  where  they  are,  and 
he  would  freeze  the  $400  man  where  he 

is.  He  would  freeze  the  $100.000-a-year 
man  or  the  $300,000-a-year  man  where 
he  is. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
just  wait  until  I  get  through  my  general 
statement.  I  made  some  points  and  I 
want  to  cover  them  hurriedly  so  as  to 
answer  questions. 

This  bill  is  a  far-reaching  bill.  It  can¬ 
not  be  justified  in  peacetime.  I  hate  a 
bill  like  this.  This  is  dictatorial;  this 
is  regimentation  of  the  worst  sort;  and 
the  only  time  you  can  justify  it  is  in  a 
time  of  national  emergency  that  de¬ 
mands  it.  That  is  the  only  reason  you 
can  afford  to  vote  for  this  bill.  But  if 
you  have  a  bill  like  this,  you  have  got 
to  have  one  person  to  enforce  it.  We  do 
not  want  a  board  that  can  dodge  and 
pass  the  buck  from  one  person  to  an¬ 
other. 

We  want  one  man  and  place  all  re¬ 
sponsibility  on  him  and  charge  him  with 
the  responsibility  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

This  job  involves  1,800,000  different 
commodities — think  of  that — if  you  in¬ 
clude  style,  models,  forms,  and  different 
things;  and  if  you  put  wages  in,  it  will 
include  3,000,000  different  kinds  of  wage 
scales.  There  are  about  5,000,000  ques¬ 
tions,  types  of  questions,  to  be  passed  on. 
If  you  have  as  many  people  in  America 
to  handle  this  thing  in  proportion  to 
what  they  have  in  Canada,  considering 
industries,  capacity,  and  number  of 
workers,  and  the  population  of  the  2 
countries,  it  will  take  between  500,000 
and  1,000,000  people  to  enforce  this 
over-all  bill.  If  you  make  it  compulsory 
as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  now  proposes,  you  could  not  find 
enough  qualified  people  to  do  it.  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  more  about  this 
bill. 

This  is  too  much  power  to  grant  except 
in  wartime;  and  I  have  not  found  in 
this  bill  everything  I  would  like  to  have  in 

it.  There  are  several  changes  I  would 
like  to  make;  but  remember  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  a  democracy  we  cannot 
have  everything  we  want.  Legislation 
is  giving  and  taking.  Every  major  law 
represents  a  sacrifice  of  view  or  a  com¬ 
promise  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  prac¬ 
tically  every  Member  of  the  two  legisla¬ 
tive  bodies.  We  must  give  and  take.  If 
we  do  not  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to 
have  legislation.  So  we  have  to  take 
tilings  in  this  bill  that  we  do  not  like  to 
have  and  do  not  like  to  agree  to,  but  if 
wc  have  price  control  that  will  keep  down 
the  rising  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of 
national  defense  we  have  got  to  have 
seme  sort  of  bill. 

When  Mr.  Henderson  came  before  our 
committee  I  asked  him  what  items  would 
likely  get  out  of  hand,  that  w’ould  cost 


too  much  money  in  proportion  to  their 
real  value  in  our  national-defense  prob¬ 
lem. 

He  said  first  metals — aluminum,  cop¬ 
per,  steel — things  like  that.  He  said  if 
we  do  not  fix  a  price  on  metals  our  na¬ 
tional-defense  program  cost  will  increase 
a  larger  amount  each  year  than  what  we 
expected.  Then  he  said  chemicals.  Then 
he  said  imports.  Then  he  said  rents  in 
defense  areas.  May  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  bill  that  we  have 
presented  here  is  a  well-considered  bill. 
Every  line,  every  sentence,  every  para¬ 
graph,  and  every  section  of  it  has  been 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  whole  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  a  minute. 

The  bill  covers  all  those  major  points 
that  Mr.  Henderson  said  he  needed  the 
worst  at  this  particular  time,  and  I 
believe  he  is  right  about  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  a  moment. 
This  bill  keeps  down  the  cost  of  national 
defense  $20,000,000,000  out  of  a  $60,000,- 
000,000  expenditure.  So  it  is  not  the 
kind  of  bill  that  ought  to  be  sneezed  at. 
Now  suppose  we  were  to  say  offhand, 
“Let  us  take  a  substitute.”  Now,  as  much 
confidence  as  I  have  in  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  no  one  has 
considered  his  bill  but  himself  so  far  as 
I  know;  at  least  the  committee  has  not 
considered  it  and  I  am  therefore  not  will¬ 
ing  to  accept  a  one-man  bill  in  preference 
to  a  committee  bill.  He  changes  it  from 
time  to  time  and  time  to  time,  and  even 
today  when  he  presented  it  here  in  his 
speech  it  was  different  from  what  it  was 
this  morning  when  I  got  the  bill  from 
the  document  room. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  there  for  a  very  im¬ 
portant  observation? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  am  sorry.  Not 
at  this  particular  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
clines  to  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  So  if  you  take  that  bill 
you  would  want  a  committee  to  consider 
it,  would  you  not?  Would  you  want  to 
take  his  word  for  it,  as  much  confidence 
as  you  have  in  him?  It  has  not  been 
considered  by  a  committee  at  all.  The 
only  thing  considered  in  the  Gore  bill  was 
the  question  of  wages.  His  whole  fight 
can  be  determined  by  him  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  uut  the  exemption 
of  wages  in  the  committee  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  a  minute.  I 
say  that  because  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  had  the  Baruch  idea  and  plan, 
at  least  the  one  that  was  claimed  to  be 
Mr.  Baruch’s  plan.  I  do  not,  however, 
think  it  was  his  plan  when  he  was  be¬ 
fore  the  Rules  Committee,  but  anyway  it 
was  represented  as  his  plan.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  let  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  go  out  in 
front  of  the  committee  like  a  witness  and 
present  his  bill  just  as  long  as  he  wanted 
to. 

After  he  got  through,  we  showed  where 
it  was  not  compulsory,  that  the  Admin¬ 


istrator  could  just  exempt  anything, 
that  it  was  about  the  same  bill  as  our  own. 
The  only  difference  was  we  did  not  put 
everything  in  and  let  the  Administrator 
pick  out  the  ones  that  were  becoming  in¬ 
flationary  and  in  his  bill  he  put  every¬ 
thing  in  and  let  the  Administrator  ex¬ 
empt  anything.  So  the  net  result  is 
exactly  the  same.  We  gave  him  a  good 
respectful  hearing,  and  I  am  glad  we  did. 
Then  we  put  it  to  a  vote,  and  Mr.  Gore 
received  5  votes  out  of  25  Members.  There 
were  only  23  Members  there,  but  his  bill 
received  5  votes,  Mr.  Monroney  and  Mr. 
Gore  on  the  Democratic  side  and  3  Re¬ 
publicans.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  After  the  committee 
spent  months  on  this  bill,  it  should  know 
all  about  it.  There  are  some  very  im¬ 
portant  items  in  this  bill.  Now,  are  you 
going  to  throw  their  work  overboard,  3 
or  4  months  overboard,  and  say  it  is  no 
good  at  all  and  pick  up  some  bill  that 
has  not  been  considered  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  except  the  question  of  wages?  Are 
you  going  to  presume  that  the  adminis¬ 
trative  features  of  that  bill  are  good? 

If  you  harbor  that  opinion,  let  me 
show  you  where  you  are  mistaken.  In 
the  first  place,  if  you  freeze  wages  where 
they  are,  and  you  cannot  increase  them 
except  by  special  order,  you  will  get  a 
call  one  of  these  nights  about  midnight, 
and  a  constituent  of  yours  will  be  on  the 
phone  telling  you  that  one  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  who  employs  fewer  than  eight  men 
has  employed  his  foreman  and  he  has 
got  to  have  another  foreman.  He  can¬ 
not  pay  more  money  to  employ  another 
foreman.  The  defense  plants  have  taken 
all  the  foremen  and  he  will  tell  you,  “I 
want  you  to  see  that  Mr.  Henderson  gives 
me  the  authority  right  away  to  pay  more 
money  for  a  foreman.”  That  is  one 
question  out  of  millions.  The  exact 
language  of  the  Gore  bill  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

CEILINGS  APPLICABLE  TO  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  and  section  206,  the  ceiling  ap¬ 
plicable  in  respect  of  labor  performed  by  an 
individual  shall  be — - 

(1)  in  case  such  labor  is  the  same  labor 
as  labor  performed,  whether  or  not  by  him, 
for  his  employer  during  the  base  period,  the 
highest  wage  paid  by  his  employer  during 
the  base  period,  at  the  place  of  employ¬ 
ment  where  such  individual  is  employed,  for 
the  same  labor  to  an  employee  with  the  same 
seniority  rights  and  length  of  service. 

It  would  take  a  hundred  people  in  the 
office  of  every  Congressman  to  intelli¬ 
gently  and  properly  answer  inquiries 
they  would  get  about  these  5,000.000  set¬ 
ups  provided  for  in  the  over-all  bill.  We 
have  not  reached  that  psychological  point 
in  our  national-defense  preparations 
where  we  will  accept  that  kind  of  regi¬ 
mentation. 

Suppose  it  is  a  defense  plant  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  district  of  either  one  of  you. 
Where  are  they  going  to  get  their  work¬ 
ers?  You  know7  we  cannot  stop  defense, 
and  you  entice  a  man  to  leave  his  pres¬ 
ent  employment  where  he  is  getting  good 
wages,  where  he  has  his  home,  where  he 
has  his  comfortable  surroundings,  his 
children  in  school  with  his  neighbors, 
relatives,  and  friends’  children,  in  order 
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to  get  him  to  go  to  the  defense  plant  and 
give  up  his  present  rights  and  privileges 
as  an  employee,  you  have  to  pay  him 
more  money.  Of  course  you  have.  Com¬ 
mon  sense  dictates  that.  Now,  this 
would  be  a  bill  to  hamper  and  retard  and 
stop  national  defense.  That  is  what  it 
would  do,  because  you  could  not  get  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  the  national-defense  plants. 
Do  you  think  these  workers  would  leave 
the  districts  of  my  friends,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney] 
and  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  and  go  off  down  in  the  swamp  and 
work  in  a  defense  plant  or  in  these  differ¬ 
ent  plants  that  are  set  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  country?  Perhaps  it  might  be  a 
desirable  place.  Let  us  say  it  is  a  desir¬ 
able  place.  Why  leave  your  home  if  you 
cannot  get  better  wages?  You  would 
freeze  the  people  where  they  are.  They 
would  be  satisfied  to  let  the  defense-plant 
work  go.  They  would  say,  “Let  some¬ 
body  else  do  that  work.  I  am  not  going 
over  there.”  Then  you  would  have  to 
repeal  your  over-all  on  the  wages  in  or¬ 
der  to  carry  on  your  national-defense 
program.  This  would  freeze  national  de¬ 
fense,  along  with  everything  else. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  national-defense  plants  are  now 
drawing  labor  from  Oklahoma  City  and 
the  district  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  into  Texarkana? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  that  is  because 
the  wages  are  high  enough  to  pull  them 
over  there. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  They  are  offered 
more  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Would  not  this  bill 
provide  they  could  do  that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  no;  it  would  freeze 
them. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  rates  in 
the  defense  plants  would  be  the  same  as 
they  are  this  week,  and  they  are  now 
drawing  employees  from  places  like  my 
home  city,  that  has  no  defense  plants 
into  places  like  the  gentleman’s  district 
that  has. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  would  have  to  pay 
comparable  wages. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  the  bill  carefully,  he  will  see 
where  it  provides  that  they  will  get  the 
same  wages  as  in  other  defense  indus¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  same  wages;  yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  in  other  defense 
plants. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  talking  about 
a  new  plant  that  is  going  to  be  built 
down  near  Oklahoma  City.  It  is  all  set 
up.  They  need  15,000  men.  Where  are 
they  going  to  get  the  men?  Do  you 
think  these  men  are  going  to  leave  their 
comfortable  places  where  they  are,  where 
they  had  their  homes,  where  their  chil¬ 
dren  are  in  school,  where  they  have  their 
churches,  and  everything  else?  You 
would  not  have  a  man  at  that  plant. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  are  getting 
them  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  would  have  to  re¬ 
peal  this  law. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  They  are  getting 
them  now. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  substitute  bill, 
with  all  due  respect  to  my  good  friend, 
would,  help  Hitler  more  than  anything 
else  that  has  been  proposed  here. 

If  a  concern  operates  over  the  entire 
Nation  its  price  will  be  fixed  at  the 
lowest  price  charged  anywhere.  The 
language  of  the  Gore  bill  on  this  point 
is  as  follows: 

CEILING  APPLICABLE  TO  SALES  OP  ARTICLES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
sections  (b)  and  (c)  and  section  206,  the 
ceiling  applicable  to  the  sale  of  an  article  by 
any  person  shall  be — 

(1)  In  case  the  sale  is  at  wholesale  and 
the  article  is  the  same  article  as  an  article 
sold  at  wholesale  by  such  person  during  the 
base  period,  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  was 
sold  by  such  person  during  the  base  period. 

With  the  highest  wages  and  the  lowest 
prices,  many  concerns  will  have  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentleman 
awhile  ago  spoke  about  the  ill -conceived 
Gore  bill  that  was  hastily  drawn.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  committee  bill  at  this 
minute  has  not  been  completely  decided 
on? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  it  has  been. 
We  struck  out  one  section  and  we  agreed 
to  put  it  back. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Are  we  not  meet¬ 
ing  tomorrow  to  decide  what  we  are  going 
to  do  about  the  section? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  not  changing 
the  phraseology  at  all. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  changing 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  we  have  consid¬ 
ered  this  thing,  and  wise  men  change 
their  minds.  The  committee  has  not 
considered  this  other  bill.  The  Gore  bill 
has  been  changed  a  number  of  times,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  views  of  the  author,  and 
without  the  consultation  of  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Mr. 
Baruch  recommended  a  base  period  of 
January  1,  1941,  and  further  recom¬ 
mended  a  licensing  provision  for  retail 
stores? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man;  I  am  coming  to  that.  Mr.  Baruch 
seemed  to  be  evasive  on  the  date,  I  be¬ 
lieve. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  the  observation  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  been  making  about  wages.  Is 
the  gentleman  assuming  that  if  we  keep 
on  expanding  our  national-defense  plants 
every  time  we  shall  continue  and  con¬ 
tinue  and  continue  to  raise  wages  in  or¬ 
der  to  get  workmen  for  various  plants? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  to  carry  on 
national  defense.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  wages  to  get  the  men,  we  have  to 
have  them,  because  we  must  build  planes, 
tanks,  and  guns. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  a  limit  will  ever  be  reached? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  know,  but  if 
I  were  a  mechanic  comfortably  situated 
in  my  own  home,  I  should  be  reluctant  to 
go  somewhere  else,  regardless  of  what  a 
desirable  place  it  might  be,  to  accept  the 
same  wage.  I  would  not  do  it.  I  prob¬ 
ably  would  not  do  it  unless  I  was  prompted 
by  an  urge  to  contribute  to  the  national 
defense,  of  course.  We  would  say,  “Let 
the  other  fellow  do  it.” 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  In  that  connec¬ 
tion,  has  it  not  been  the  policy  of  those 
who  have  been  locating  these  defense 
plants  to  try  to  place  them  where  labor 
is-  available,  to  a  great  extent?  That  is 
one  of  the  main  questions  they  ask. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  that  is  very  true, 
but  they  will  never  have  enough.  Of 
course,  they  have  enough  of  the  common 
labor.  The  first  thing  they  need  is  com¬ 
mon  labor.  They  can  get  common  labor 
from  the  surrounding  countryside.  But 
skilled  labor  is  what  you  need  in  these 
plants,  so  this  would  probably  stop  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Let  us  see,  now,  if  this  is  the  Baruch 
plan.  Mr.  Baruch  said  that  no  bill  was 
sufficient  that  did  not  require  the  licens¬ 
ing  of  retail  stores.  You  heard  him  say 
that.  The  Gore  bill  does  not  have  any 
licensing  at  all  and  the  Gore  bill  does  not 
even  include  retail  prices.  That  is  right, 
is  it  not?  It  does  not  even  include  re¬ 
tail  prices,  and  one  of  the  most  inflation¬ 
ary  things  in  the  world  is  retail  prices. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  includes  retail  prices 
in  just  the  same  way  the  committee  bill 
includes  them.  If  the  gentleman  indicts 
my  bill - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  a  moment;  wait, 
now.  The  gentleman  has  told  me,  and  I 
concede  that  he  is  right,  but  he  includes 
retail  prices  by  selecting  them.  If  the 
gentleman  is  opposed  to  our  method  of 
selection,  why  offer  one  of  his  own? 

Mr.  GORE.  If  the  gentleman  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  substitute  bill  because  it  is 
selective  in  method  as  to  retail  prices, 
then  why  is  he  for  a  bill  which  is  entirely 
selective? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  can  argue  that 
back  and  forth.  I  could  assert  the  same 
thing  about  the  gentleman  and  he  could 
say  the  same  thing  about  me,  but  the 
point  is  there  is  no  licensing  in  the  Gore 
bill,  and  Mr.  Baruch  said  that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary.  Next,  he  said  retail 
prices  must  be  included.  They  are  in¬ 
cluded  indirectly  in  the  Gore  bill.  They 
must  be  selected. 

Next,  there  is  the  provision  to  buy  and 
sell.  Mr.  Baruch  said  no  law  would  be 
any  good  that  did  not  give  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  the  power  to  buy  and  sell.  The 
Gore  bill  does  not  have  anything  about 
that,  not  a  thing  in  the  world.  The  com¬ 
mittee  bill  does  have. 

Therefore,  the  main  provisions  brought 
up  by  my  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs],  that  Mr.  Baruch 
said  were  essential  to  a  good  bill,  are  all 
lacking  in  the  Gore  substitute,  wholly 
lacking. 

Possibly  we  could  take  the  bill  back  to 
the  committee  and  in  another  month’s 
time  could  insert  them  at  the  right  place 
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and  change  the  language  and  do  things 
like  that,  but  we  have  worked  on  this  bill 
about  as  long  as  I  should  like  to  work 
on  it. 

This  bill  states  that  the  base  period 
shall  be  the  week  in  which  it  passes,  but 
since  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore!  came  up  here  this  morning 
he  has  changed  that  provision  and  says 
that  the  base  period  will  be  this  week 
from  November  24  to  29,  inclusive.  This 
is  an  invitation  to  inflation.  If  the 
people  of  this  country  believed  that 
prices  would  be  fixed  as  of  this  week,  do 
you  not  think  they  would  greatly  in¬ 
crease  their  prices?  They  would  not 
have  enough  sense  to  be  in  business  if 
they  did  not.  So  any  time  you  let  the 
word  go  out  here  today  or  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day  that  you  are  going  to 
freeze  prices  and  wages  and  commis¬ 
sions  and  fees  as  of  the  week  commenc¬ 
ing  today  and  ending  Saturday,  you  have 
a  paved  road  to  inflation  and  a  special 
invitation  to  it,  with  the  knowledge  that 
you  are  not  using  good  sense  and  judg¬ 
ment  if  you  do  not  increase  your  prices. 
Mr.  Gore’s  bill  contains  the  following 
provisions  about  the  base  period. 

(t)  ’‘Base  period”  means  the  calendar  week 
within  which  this  Act  is  enacted. 

It  is  now  changed  to  November  24  to  29, 
1941,  inclusive. 

Mr.  Baruch  said  that  a  date  should  be 
fixed  when  there  was  no  inflation  of  any 
kind,  no  spiral  of  any  kind,  that  some 
date  should  be  arrived  at  when  prices 
were  neither  too  high  nor  too  low,  but  he 
would  not  suggest  any  such  date.  So 
that  does  not  comply  with  Mr.  Baruch’s 
plan. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else  about 
this  bill.  Architects,  lawyers,  doctors, 
preachers,  every  professional  person,  and 
any  person  in  any  occupation,  trade,  or 
business  would  have  his  fee,  his  wage, 
his  commission,  his  service  charge  fixed 
by  this  bill,  and  if  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  right  that 
freezes  them  where  they  are.  It  includes 
hundreds  of  others.  The  Gore  bill  on 
that  point  is  as  follows: 

CEILINGS  APPLICABLE  TO  SERVICES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  and  section  206,  the  ceiling  ap¬ 
plicable  to  services  performed  by  any  person 
shall  be — 

(1)  in  case  such  services  are  the  same  serv¬ 
ices  as  services  performed  by  such  person  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period,  the  lowest  price  for  which 
such  services  were  so  performed  by  such  per¬ 
son  during  the  base  period;  and 

(2)  in  case  such  services  are  not  the  same 
services  as  services  performed  by  such  person 
during  the  base  period  (or  in  case  such  per¬ 
son  did  not  perform  any  services  during  the 
base  period),  the  lowest  price  for  which  the 
same  services  were  regularly  performed  by 
any  other  person  within  the  same  county  or 
parish,  or  within  the  same  State  if  there  be 
no  such  other  person  within  the  same  county 
or  parish,  during  the  base  period. 

(c)  “Services”  means  any  service,  opera¬ 
tion,  or  function  performed  otherwise  than 
as  an  employee  by  a  person  (other  than  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  for 
any  other  person  for  compensation. 

(d)  “Labor”  means  any  function  performed 
by  an  individual  as  an  employee  of  a  person 
other  than  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 


Suppose  an  architect  does  not  have  a 
case  this  week,  and  next  week  a  man 
comes  to  him  and  wants  some  plans 
drawn  for  a  certain  commercial  building. 

He  will  say,  “I  do  not  know  what  fee 
to  charge;  I  have  got  to  take  that  up 
with  Mr.  Henderson;  I  did  not  have  any 
case  like  that  last  week.  I  will  call  up 
my  Congressman  and  see  what  I  can 
charge.”  He  calls  up  his  Congressman 
and  the  Congressman  gets  the  bill  down 
and  says,  “Well,  charge  the  same  price 
that  somebody  else  in  that  business  in 
that  city  charged  that  week  for  doing  the 
same  work.”  The  Congressman  will  read 
it  to  him  over  the  phone.  He  goes  out 
and  looks  around  and  finds  out  that  the 
only  fellow  who  drew  any  plans  for  a 
building  of  that  type  was  the  sorriest 
architect  in  the  town  and  charged  a  very 
low  fee,  and  therefore  he  has  to  put  his 
fee  on  the  basis  of  the  fee  charged  by  the 
poorest  architect  in  the  town. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  same  way  with  a 
doctor.  Suppose  this  week  he  has  a  char¬ 
ity  case.  He  is  working  over  here  at  the 
hospital  on  charity  and  poor  patients  and 
is  not  making  money  and  next  week 
a  case  comes  to  him  and  the  question 
comes  up  as  to  what  he  is  going  to 
charge.  If  he  charged  the  charity  pa¬ 
tient  $10  for  an  operation  the  base- 
period  week  he  could  charge  no  more 
thereafter.  All  right,  take  it  up  with 
Mr.  Henderson,  and  then  the  next  fel¬ 
low  comes  along  and  he  is  a  lawyer.  He 
gets  a  divorce  case  and  he  says,  “Now,  I 
would  sure  like  to  have  it,  but  what  can 
I  charge  you  on  this?  I  did  not  have  any 
divorce  case  during  the  week  the  prices 
were  frozen.”  So  he  calls  up  his  Con¬ 
gressman  and  after  a  few  conversations 
over  long  distance  with  Mr.  Henderson, 
he  finally  gets  the  information  that  he 
has  to  charge  the  same  price  that  some 
other  lawyer  charged  in  that  town  that 
week  for  the  same  kind  of  work,  and  he 
finds  that  some  jack-leg  lawyer  got  a 
divorce  for  $10,  and  he  would  have  to 
charge  only  $10  to  a  rich  client. 

Under  this  bill  that  is  what  you  would 
do,  because  every  fee,  every  commission, 
every  service  charge  of  any  kind  is 
frozen  as  of  that  week. 

Take  the  minister,  for  instance.  A 
couple  is  being  married,  and,  of  course, 
the  groom  wants  to  compensate  the 
preacher,  and  the  preacher  says,  “Well, 
I  do  not  know  what  to  charge;  I  did  not 
marry  any  couple  last  week,  when  these 
fees  were  fixed.”  He  calls  up  his  Con¬ 
gressman,  and  his  Congressman  gets  hold 
of  Mr.  Henderson  and  the  rest  of  them 
down  there,  and  they  say,  “Let  him 
charge  the  same  fee  that  some  other  min¬ 
ister  charged  in  that  same  town  for  per¬ 
forming  the  same  kind  of  marriage  cere¬ 
mony.”  They  find  some  preacher  that 
performed  such  a  ceremony  for  a  dollar 
or  $2,  and  he  will  have  to  fix  the  fee  to 
conform.  The  minister  could  not  be  given 
a  Christmas  present  without  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  permission 

I  am  telling  you  these  things  to  let  you 
know  how  far  this  bill  goes.  It  goes  just 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  bill  to  go.  I 
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have  mentioned  only  a  few  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities.  Thousands  could  be  mentioned. 

Now,  as  to  wages,  possibly  the  time 
will  come  when  wages  should  be  frozen. 
I  am  not  uri  the  time  will  not  come.  I 
am  not  closing  the  door.  I  am  not  saying 
that  I  shall  never  vote  to  place  a  ceiling 
on  wages.  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  store 
for  us.  It  is  possible  we  will  have  to  swal¬ 
low  a  lot  of  things  in  this  program  we 
have  never  swallowed  before  in  peace¬ 
time,  but  I  do  say  with  all  the  earnest¬ 
ness  and  the  sincerity  that  I  possess  that 
I  believe  this  committee  bill  goes  just  as 
far  as  any  well-considered  bill  can  afford 
to  go  at  this  particular  time. 

The  Gore  bill  freezes  the  wages  of  50,- 
000,000  people  gainfully  employed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  following  occupa¬ 
tions: 

AGRICULTURE 

Farmers  (owners  and  tenants). 

Farm  managers  and  foremen 

Farm  laborers:  Wage  workers;  unpaid 
family  workers. 

FORESTRY  AND  FISHING 

Fishermen  and  oystermen. 

Foresters,  forest  rangers,  and  timber  cruis¬ 
ers. 

Owners  and  managers  of  log  and  timber 
camps:  Owners  and  proprietors;  managers 
and  officials. 

Lumbermen,  raftsmen,  and  wood  choppers. 

EXTRACTION  OF  MINERALS 

Operators,  managers,  and  officials. 

Foremen,  overseers,  and  inspectors. 

Coal  mine  operatives. 

Copper  mine  operatives. 

Gold  and  silver  mine  operatives. 

Iron  mine  operatives. 

Lead  and  zinc  mine  operatives. 

Other  and  not  specified  mine  operatives. 

Quarry  operatives. 

Oil  and  gas  well  operatives. 

Salt  well  and  works  operatives. 

MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  INDUSTRIES 

Apprentices  to  building  and  hand  trades: 
Carpenters  apprentices;  electricians’  appren¬ 
tices;  machinists’  apprentices;  plumbers’  ap¬ 
prentices;  apprentices  to  other  building  and 
hand  trades. 

Apprentices  to  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

Apprentices  to  printers  and  bookbinders. 

Other  apprentices  in  manufacturing. 

Bakers. 

Blacksmiths,  forgemen,  and  hammermen. 

Boilermakers. 

Brick  and  stone  masons  and  tile  layers. 

Builders  and  building  contractors. 

Cabinetmakers. 

Carpenters. 

Compositors,  linotypers,  and  typesetters. 

Coopers. 

Dressmakers  and  seamstresses  (not  in  fac¬ 
tory)  . 

Dyers. 

Electricians. 

Electrotypers,  stereotypers,  and  lithograph¬ 
ers. 

Engineers  (stationary),  cranemen,  etc. 

Engravers. 

Filers,  grinders,  buffers,  and  polishers 
(metal) . 

Firemen  (except  locomotive  and  fire  de¬ 
partment)  . 

Foremen  and  overseers  (manufacturing) . 

Furnace  men,  smelter  men,  heaters,  pud- 
dlers,  etc. 

Glass  blowers. 

Jewelers,  watchmakers,  goldsmiths,  and  sil¬ 
versmiths. 

Loom  fixers. 

Machinists,  millwrights,  and  toolmakers. 

Managers  and  officials  (manufacturing). 

Manufacturers. 
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Mechanics  (n.  o.  s.>:  Air  transportation, 
automobile  factories;  garages;  repair  shops; 
railroad  and  car  shops;  other  industries. 

Millers  (grain,  flour,  feed,  etc.). 

Milliners  and  millinery  dealers. 

Molders,  founders,  and  casters  (metal). 

Oilers  of  machinery. 

Painters,  glaziers,  varnishers,  etc:  Enamel  - 
ers,  lacquerers,  and  japanners;  painters,  gla¬ 
ziers,  and  -varnishers. 

Paperhangers. 

Pattern  and  model  makers. 

Piano  and  organ  tuners. 

Plasterers  and  cement  finishers. 

Plumbers  and  gas  and  steam  fitters. 

Pressmen  and  plate  printers  (printing) . 

Rollers  and  roll  hands  (metal) . 

Roofers  and  slaters. 

Sawyers. 

Shoemakers  and  cobblers  (not  in  factory) . 

Skilled  occupations  (not  elsewhere  classi¬ 
fied)  . 

Stonecutters. 

Structural-iron  workers  (building). 

Tailors  and  tailoresses. 

Tinsmiths  and  coppersmiths. 

Upholsterers. 

Operatives  (n.  o.  s.),  building  industry. 

Chemica.  and  allied  industries:  Charcoal 
and  coke  works;  explosives,  ammunition,  and 
fireworks  factories;  fertilizer  factories;  gas 
works;  paint  and  varnish  factories;  petroleum 
refineries;  rayon  factories;  soap  factories; 
other  chemical  factories. 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories. 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  industries;  Brick, 
tile,  and  terra  cotta  factories;  glass  factories; 
lime,  cement,  and  artificial  stone  factories; 
marble  and  stone  yards;  potteries. 

Clothing  industries:  Corset  factories;  glove 
factories;  hat  factories  (felt);  shirt,  collar, 
and  cuff  factories;  suit,  coat,  and  overall  fac¬ 
tories;  other  clothing  factories. 

Food  and  allied  industries:  Bakeries,  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  condensed-milk  factories;  candy 
factories;  fish  curing  and  packing;  flour  and 
grain  mills;  fruit  and  vegetable  canning,  etc.; 
slaughter  and  packing  houses;  sugar  factories 
and  refineries;  other  food  factories;  liquor  and 
beverage  industries. 

Iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  vehicle  in¬ 
dustries:  Agricultural  implement  factories; 
automobile  factories;  automobile  repair 
shops;  blast  furnaces  and  steel-rolling  mills; 
car  and  railroad  shops;  ship  and  boat  build¬ 
ing;  wagon  and  carriage  factories;  other  iron 
and  steel  and  machinery  factories;  not  speci¬ 
fied  metal  industries. 

Metal  industries  (except  iron  and  steel)  : 
Brass  mills;  clock  and  watch  factories;  copper 
factories;  gold  and  silver  factories;  jewelry 
factories;  lead  and  zinc  factories;  tinware, 
enamelware,  etc.,  factories;  other  metal  fac¬ 
tories. 

Leather  industries :  Harness  and  saddle  fac¬ 
tories;  leather  belt,-  leather  goods,  etc.,  facto¬ 
ries;  shoe  factories;  tanneries;  trunk,  suit¬ 
case,  and  bag  factories. 

Lumber  and  furniture  industries:  Furni¬ 
ture  factories;  piano  and  organ  factories;  saw 
and  planing  mills;  other  woodworking  fac¬ 
tories. 

Paper,  printing,  and  allied  industries:  Blank 
book,  envelope,  tag,  paper-bag,  etc.,  factories; 
paper  and  pulp  mills;  paper-box  factories; 
printing,  publishing,  and  engraving. 

Textile  industries:  Cotton  mills;  knitting 
mills;  silk  mills;  textile  dyeing,  finishing,  and 
printing  mills. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

Other  textile  mills:  Carpet  mills;  hemp,, 
jute,  and  linen  mills;  lace  and  embroidery 
mills;  rope  and  cordage  factories;  sail,  awn¬ 
ing,  and  tent  factories. 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries: 
Broom  and  brush  factories;  button  factories; 
electric  light  and  power  plants;  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  factories;  rubber  factories; 
straw  factories;  turpentine  farms  and  distill¬ 
eries. 


Laborers  (n.  o.  s) :  Building,  general,  and 
not  specified  laborers;  laborers  and  helpers, 
building  construction;  general  and  not  speci¬ 
fied  laborers. 

Chemical  and  allied  industries:  Charcoal 
and  coke  works;  explosives,  ammunition,  and 
fireworks  factories;  fertilizer  factories;  gas 
works;  paint  and  varnish  factories;  petro¬ 
leum  refineries;  rayon  factories;  soap  fac¬ 
tories;  other  chemical  factories. 

Cigar  and  tobacco  factories. 

Clay,  glass,  and  stone  industries:  Brick,  tile, 
and  terra-cotta  factories;  glass  factories; 
lime,  cement,  and  artificial-stone  factories; 
marble  and  stone  yards;  potteries. 

Clothing  industries:  Corset  factories;  glove 
factories;  hat  factories  (felt);  shirt,  collar, 
and  cuff  factories;  suit,  coat,  and  overall  fac¬ 
tories;  other  clothing  factories. 

Food  and  allied  industries:  Bakeries;  but¬ 
ter,  cheese,  and  condensed-milk  factories; 
candy  factories;  fish  curing  and  packing; 
flour  and  grain  mills;  fruit  and  vegetable 
canning,  etc.;  slaughter  and  packing  houses; 
sugar  factories  and  refineries;  other  food  fac¬ 
tories;  liquor  and  beverage  industries. 

Iron  and  steel,  machinery,  and  vehicle  in¬ 
dustries:  Agricultural-implement  factories; 
automobile  factories;  automobile  repair 
shops;  blast  furnaces  and  steel  rolling  mills; 
car  and  railroad  shops;  ship  and  boat  build¬ 
ing;  wagon  and  carriage  factories;  other  iron 
and  steel  and  machinery  factories;  not  speci¬ 
fied  metal  industries. 

Metal  industries  (except  iron  and  steel) : 
Brass  mills;  clock  and  watch  factories;  cop¬ 
per  factories;  gold  and  silver  factories;  jewel¬ 
ry  factories;  lead  and  zinc  factories;  tinware, 
enamelware,  etc.,  factories;  other  metal  fac¬ 
tories. 

Leather  industries:  Harness  and  saddle 
factories;  leather-belt,  leather-goods,  etc., 
factories;  shoe  factories;  tanneries;  trunk, 
suitcase,  and  bag  factories. 

Lumber  and  furniture  industries:  Furni¬ 
ture  factories;  piano  and  organ  factories; 
saw  and  planing  mills;  other  woodworking 
factories. 

Paper,  printing,  and  allied  industries: 
Blankbook,  envelope,  tag,  paper-bag,  etc., 
factories;  paper  and  pulp  mills;  paper-box 
factories;  printing,  publishing,  and  engrav¬ 
ing. 

Textile  industries:  Cotton  mills;  knitting 
mills;  silk  mills;  textile  dyeing,  finishing, 
and  printing  mills;  woolen  and  worsted  mills. 

Other  textile  mills:  Carpet  mills;  hemp, 
jute,  and  linen  mills;  lace  and  embroidery 
mills;  rope  and  cordage  factories;  sail,  awning, 
and  tent  factories;  other  and  not  specified 
textile  mills. 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries: 
Broom  and  brush  factories;  button  factories; 
electric  light  and  power  plants;  electrical  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  factories;  rubber  factories; 
straw  factories;  turpentine  farms  and  distil¬ 
leries;  other  and  not  specified  manufacturing 
industries. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Water  transportation :  Boatmen,  canal  men, 
and  lock  keepers;  captains,  masters,  mates, 
and  pilots;  longshoremen  and  stevedores; 
sailors  and  deck  hands. 

Road  and  street  transportation:  Bus  con¬ 
ductors,  chauffeurs  and  truck  and  tractor 
drivers;  draymen,  teamsters,  and  carriage 
drivers;  garage  owners,  managers,  and  offi¬ 
cials;  garage  laborers;  hostlers  and  stable 
hands;  laborers,  truck,  transfer,  and  cab 
companies;  laborers,  road,  otreet,  etc.,  build¬ 
ing  and  repairing;  laborers,  street  cleaning; 
owners,  managers,  and  officials,  truck,  trans¬ 
fer,  and  cab  companies. 

Railroad  transportation:  Baggagemen  and 
freight  agents;  boiler  washers  and  engine 
hostlers;  brakemen,  steam  railroad;  conduc¬ 
tors,  steam  railroad;  conductors,  street  rail¬ 
road;  foremen  and  overseers,  steam  railroad, 
street  railroad;  laborers  (includes  construc¬ 


tion  laborers),  steam  railroad,  street  rail¬ 
road;  locomotive  engineers;  locomotive  fire¬ 
men;  motormen,  steam  railroad,  street  rail¬ 
road;  officials  and  superintendents,  steam 
railroad,  street  railroad;  switchmen,  flagmen, 
and  yardmen,  switchmen  and  flagmen,  steam 
railroad,  switchmen  and  flagmen,  street  rail¬ 
road,  yardman,  steam  railroad;  ticket  and  sta¬ 
tion  agents. 

Express,  post,  radio,  telegraph,  and  tele¬ 
phone:  Agents,  express  companies;  express 
messengers;  railway  mail  clerks;  mail  carriers; 
postmasters;  radio  operators;  telegraph  and 
telephone  linemen;  telegraph  messengeis; 
telegraph  operators;  telephone  operators. 

Other  transportation  and  communication: 
Apprentices,  steam  railroad,  telegraph  and 
telephone,  and  other  transportation,  etc;  avia¬ 
tors. 

Foremen  and  overseers  (n.  o.  s.) :  Air  trans¬ 
portation;  garages,  greasing  stations,  and 
automobile  laundries;  road,  street,  etc.,  build¬ 
ing,  and  repairing;  telegraph  and  telephone; 
other  transportation  and  communication. 

Inspectors:  Steam  railroad;  street  railroad; 
telegraph  and  telephone;  other  transportation 
and  communication. 

Laborers  (n.  o.  s.) :  Air  transportation;  ex¬ 
press  companies;  pipe  lines;  telegraph  and 
telephone;  water  transportation;  other  trans¬ 
portation  and  communication. 

Proprietors,  managers,  and  officials  (n  o.  s.) : 
Air  transportation;  telegraph  and  telephone; 
other  transportation  and  communication. 

Other  occupations:  Road,  street,  etc.,  build¬ 
ing,  and  repairing;  steam  railroad;  street  rail¬ 
road;  ether  transportation  and  communica¬ 
tion. 

TRADE 

Advertising  agents. 

Apprentices:  Wholesale  and  retail  trade. 

Bankers,  brokers,  and  money  lenders :  Bank¬ 
ers  and  bank  officials;  commercial  brokers  and 
commission  men;  loan  brokers  and  pawn¬ 
brokers;  stock  brokers;  brokers  not  specified 
and  promoters. 

“Clerks”  in  stores. 

Commercial  travelers. 

Decorators,  drapers,  and  window  dressers. 

Deliverymen:  Bakeries  and  stores. 

Floorwalkers  and  foremen  in  stores. 

Foremen:  Warehouses,  stockyards,  etc. 

Inspectors,  gagers,  and  samplers. 

Insurance  agents,  managers,  and  officials. 

Insurance  agents. 

Managers  and  officials,  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

Laborers  in:  Coal  yards  and  lumber  yards; 
grain  elevators;  stockyards;  warehouses. 

Laborers,  porters,  and  helpers  in  stores. 

Newsboys. 

Employment  office  keepers. 

Proprietors,  etc.,  advertising  agencies. 

Proprietors,  etc.,  grain  elevators. 

Proprietors,  etc.,  warehouses. 

Real-estate  agents  and  officials. 

Retail  dealers :  Automobiles  and  acces¬ 
sories;  books,  music,  news,  and  stationery; 
buyers  and  shippers  of  livestock  and  other 
farm  products;  candy  and  confectionery; 
cigars  and  tobacco;  coal  and  wood;  depart¬ 
ment  stores;  dry  goods,  clothing,  and  boots 
and  shoes;  drugs  and  medicines;  5-  and  10- 
cent  and  variety  stores;  flour  and  feed;  food 
(except  groceries  and  hucksters’  goods);  fur¬ 
niture,  carpets,  and  rugs;  gasoline  and  oil 
filling  stations;  general  stores;  groceries; 
hardware,  implements,  and  wagons;  hucksters 
and  peddlers;  ice;  jewelry;  junk  and  rags; 
lumber;  opticians. 

Auctioneers. 

Canvassers. 

Demonstrators. 

Sales  agents. 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 

Undertakers. 

Wholesale  dealers,  importers,  and  exporters. 

Advertising  agencies. 

Grain  elevators. 

Warehouses  and  cold-storage  plants. 
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Wholesale  trade  and  retail  trade  (except 
automobile) :  Fruit  and  vegetable  graders  and 
packers,  meat  cutters. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  (NOT  ELSEWHERE  CLASSIFIED) 

Firemen,  fire  department. 

Guards,  watchmen,  and  doorkeepers. 
Laborers,  public  service. 

Detectives,  marshals  and  constables,  pro¬ 
bation  and  truant  officers,  sheriffs. 

Officials  and  inspectors:  City,  county,  State, 
United  States. 

Policemen. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

Other  public-service  pursuits. 

PROFESSIONAL  SERVICE 

Actors. 

Showmen. 

Architects. 

Artists,  sculptors,  and  teachers  of  art. 
Authors. 

Editors  and  reporters. 

Chemists,  assayers,  and  metallurgists. 
Clergymen. 

College  presidents  and  professors. 

Dentists. 

Designers. 

Draftsmen. 

Inventors. 

Lawyers,  judges,  and  justices. 

Muscians  and  teachers  of  music. 
Osteopaths. 

Photographers. 

Physicians  and  surgeons. 

Teachers  (athletics,  dancing,  etc.). 

Teachers  (school). 

Technical  engineers. 

Civil  engineers  and  surveyors. 

Electrical  engineers. 

Mechanical  engineers. 

Mining  engineers. 

Trained  nurses. 

Veterinary  surgeons. 

County  agents,  farm  demonstrators,  etc. 
Librarians. 

Social  and  welfare  workers. 

Abstracters,  notaries,  and  justices  of  peace. 
Architects’,  designers’,  and  draftsmen’s 
apprentices. 

Apprentices  to  other  professional  persons. 
Billiard  room,  dance  hall,  skating  rink,  etc., 
keepers. 

Chiropractors. 

Directors,  managers,  and  officials,  motion- 
picture  production. 

Healers  (not  elsewhere  classified). 

Keepers  of  charitable  and  penal  institu¬ 
tions. 

Keepers  of  pleasure  resorts,  race  tracks,  etc. 
Officials  of  lodges,  societies,  etc. 

Radio  announcers,  directors,  managers,  and 
officials. 

Religious  workers. 

Theatrical  owners,  managers,  and  officials. 
Technicians  and  laboratory  assistants. 
Attendants,  poolrooms,  bowling  alleys,  golf 
clubs,  etc. 

Dentists’  assistants  and  attendants. 
Helpers,  motion-picture  production. 
Laborers,  professional  service. 

Laborers,  recreation  and  amusement. 
Physicians’  and  surgeons’  attendants. 

Stage  hands  and  circus  helpers. 

Theater  ushers. 

Other  attendants  and  helpers. 

DOMESTIC  AND  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

Barbers,  hairdressers,  and  manicurists. 
Boarding  and  lodging  house  keepers. 
Bootblacks. 

Charwomen  and  cleaners. 

Cleaning,  dyeing,  and  pressing  shop  work¬ 
ers. 

Elevator  tenders. 

Hotel  keepers  and  managers. 

Housekeepers  and  stewards. 

Janitors  and  sextons. 

Laborers,  domestic  and  personal  service. 
Launderers  and  laundresses  (not  in  laun¬ 
dry). 


Laundry  owners,  managers,  and  officials. 

Laundry  operatives,  deliverymen,  laborers. 

Midwives. 

Nurses  (not  trained). 

Porters:  domestic  and  personal  service, 

Professional  service,  steam  railroad. 

Other  porters  (except  in  stores) . 

Restaurant,  cafe,  and  lunchroom  keepers. 

Servants,  cooks. 

Other  servants. 

Waiters. 

Cemetery  keepers. 

Hunters,  trappers,  and  guides. 

Other  occupations. 

CLERICAL  OCCUPATIONS 

Agents,  collectors,  and  credit  men. 

Accountants  and  auditors. 

Bookkeepers  and  cashiers. 

Clerks  (except  “clerks”  in  stores) . 

Messenger,  errand,  and  office  boys  and  girls. 

Stenographers  and  typists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bootblack  charging  5 
cents  for  a  shine,  the  base  period  week 
would  have  to  get  an  order  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  increase  it. 

Consider  the  millions  of  problems  that 
would  immediately  arise  and  would  re¬ 
quire  early  consideration  by  boards  and 
commissions  here  in  Washington  that 
could  not  be  established  for  months. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  the  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 


SUMNERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  asftsunanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  rebaarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in¬ 
clude  therein  a  brief  filed  by  the  stand¬ 
ing  committee  of  jurisprudence  and  law 
reform  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

The  SPEAKEKS^Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gehUemary  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection/ 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  '(Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  ,£xtbinl  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and Nl  include 
therein  a  brief  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^Don 
to  the  request  of  $he  gentleman  frfc 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  by  the  insertion  of 
a  brief  letter  addressed  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

NSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  to 
own  remarks  in  the  Record 
tiding  therein  a  radio  address 
by  myself;  also,  a  poem  deliv- 


Mr.  JC 
Speaker, 
extend  jby 
by 

delive 

ered  by  a  very  prominent  poet  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  with  a  telegram  addressed  to  Mr. 
>n  Henderson  with  reference  to  the  oil 
tuation. 

;  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  My 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  on  ttwo 
different  subjects;  in  one  to  include  a  por¬ 
tion  of  an  address  delivered  by  a 
of  the  National  Grange,  and  also  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  report  of  the  legislative*  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  National  Grange,  and  in 
the  other  one  to  include  a  portion  of  a 
statement  by  the  Central  Japanese  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. , 

Mr.  TINKHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  by  the  inclusion  of 
a  speech  delivered  in  Chicago  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last  by  Mr.  Hoover.  I  have  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  from  the  Public 
Printer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  was  granted  as  follows: 

To  Mr.  Lynch,  for  November  25,  1941, 
to  attend  the  fiftieth  wedding  anniver- 

!sary  of  his  parents. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
; following  title: 

IS.  1884.  An  act  to  make  provision  for  the 
construction  activities  of  the  Army. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Mr.  KIRWAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
(Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  com¬ 
mittee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  1511.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anthony 

1  O’Hara  and  Stephen  F.  Maroney; 

H.  R.  2587.  An  act  confirming  the  claim  of 
Patrick  Morgan  and  Daniel  Clark  to  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Louisiana,  county  of 
Attakapas,  now  parish  of  St.  Martin,  said 
claim  being  listed  as  No.  97  in  Report  of 
Commissioners  dated  May  1,  1815. 

H.  R.  2963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  es¬ 
tate  of  James  C.  Harris:  and 

H.  R.  3270.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rhoda 
J.  Blackstone  as  executrix  of  the  estate  of 
John  K.  Blackstone,  deceased. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord¬ 
ingly  (at  5  o’clock  and  31  minutes  p.  m.) 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesday,  November  25,  1941,  at  12  o’clock 
loon. 

COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 
COMMlbs^E  ON  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 

Fisheries 

The  Comhuttee  on  the  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  and  Fisheries  will  hold  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  Tuesday/November  25,  1941,  at  10 
a.  m.,  on  House  JohsX  Resolution  246,  to 
authorize  the  Maritffhe  Commission  to 
sell  two  merchant  vesselKlo  the  Govern¬ 
ment  cf  the  Republic  of  Eii 
Committee  on  Interstate  anu\Foreign 
Commerce 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  at  10  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  November  25, 

1941. 
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November  24 


Business  to  be  considered:  Resume 
hearings  on  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  No¬ 
vember  26,  1941,  for  the  consideration  of 
unfinished  business  and  private  bills. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  4916,  suspending  during  the  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  the  running 
of  any  statute  of  limitations  on  prose¬ 
cutions  for  Federal  offenses,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  26,  1941,  at  10  a.  m„  room 
346,  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  4859,  conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  of  the  United  States 
to  hear,  determine,  and  render  judgment 
on  the  claims  of  H.  B.  Nelson  (doing 
business  as  the  H.  B.  Nelson  Construction 
Co.)  against  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  such  actual  losses  or  damages 
as  shall  appear  to  be  due  him,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  26,  1941,  at  10  a.  m., 
room  346,  House  Office  Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  6045,  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  require  the  registration  of  persons 
employed  by  agencies  to  disseminate 
propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,’’  approved  June  8,  1938, 
as  amended,  on  Friday,  November  28, 
1941,  at  10  a.  m.,  room  346,  House  Office 
Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  6056,  to  regulate  ir.  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  suits  foi;  payment 
for  the  use  of  inventions  by  or  for  the 
Government,  on  Wednesday,  December 
3,  1941,  at  10  a.  m.,  room  346,  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  at  10  a.  m.,  Monday,  December  8» 
1941. 

Business  to  be  considered:  Hearings  on 
H.  R.  5695,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939  so  as. to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  training  of  civilian  aviation 
mechanics. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1092.  A  letter  fr6m  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  t  .  smitting  a  report  of  contracts  as 
awarded  underyffhe  act  of  March  5,  1940;  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engi¬ 
neers,  United  States  Army,  dated  August  27, 
1941,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  ac¬ 
companying  papers,  on  a  preliminary  exam¬ 
ination  of  Little  Osage  River,  Kans.,  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved 
August  23,  1937;  to  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUBLIC 
BELLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1435.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  papers  by  Treasury  Department.  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1436.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  papers  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Board,  Federal  Security  Agency. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1437.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  papers  by  the  Department  of  State. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1438.  Report  on  the  disposing  of 
records  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1439.  Report  on  the  disposing  of 
records  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1440.  Report  on  the  disposing  of 
records  by  the  Work  Projects  Administration, 
Federal  Works  Agency.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:. Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1441.  Report  on  the  disposition 
of  records  by  the  Social  Security  Board,  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  no.  1442.  Report  on  the  disposing  of 
records  by  United  States  Office  of  Education, 
Federal  Security  Agency.  Ordered  to  be 
printed.  / 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1443.  Report  on  the  disposing  of 
records  by  Board  of  Governors  of'  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1444.  Report  on  the  disposing  bi 
records  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture^ 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California :  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1445.  Report  on  the  disposing  of 
records  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT  of  California:  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers.  House 
Report  No.  1446.  Report  on  the  disposing  of 
records  by  the  War  Department.  Ordered  to 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR:  Committee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation.  H.  R.  4648.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  11,  1939  (53  Stat. 
1418),  entitled  “An  act  authorizing  construc¬ 
tion  of  water  conservation  and  utilization 
projects  in  the  Great  Plains  and  arid  and 
semiarid  areas  of  the  United  States,”  as 
amended  by  the  act  of  October  14,  1940  (54 
Stat.  1119);  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1447).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 


By  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  6085.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2800  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Ways  and  means. 

By  Mr.  GORE: 

H.  R.  6086.  A  bill  to  protect  the  national 
safety  and  security  from  the  consequences  of 
price  and  credit  inflation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  JONES: 

H.  R.  6087.  A  bill  to  change  the  time  of 
the  election  of  Representatives  in  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Election  of  President, 
Vice  President,  and  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

H.  R.  6088.  A  bill  prohibiting  certain  acts 
interfering  with-  the  national-defense  pro¬ 
gram  or  with  normal  Government  activity, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RAMSPECK: 

H.  R.  6089.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  order  to  the  United 
States  on  their  statutory  leaves  of  absence 
officers  and  employees  serving  abroad,  and  to 
govern  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses 
fi"nd  duties  while  on  leave,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PADDOCK: 

H.  R.  6090.  A  bill  to  amend  section  12  (i) 
of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935  so  that  the  prohibitions  contained 
therein  shall  not  apply  to  officers  or  directors 
of  a  registered  holding  company  or  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  company  thereof;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  6091.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2800  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS  ’ 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 

H.  R.  6092.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
William  Stone;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LUDLOW: 

H.R.  6093.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to 
Fannie  Rowlett;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions. 

By  Mr  LYNCH: 

H.  R.  6094.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  V. 
Mobile;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida: 

H.R. 6095.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  H.  L. 
i,  husband  of  Mrs.  H.  L.  Smith,  deceased, 
Marguerite  Smith  and  H.  L.  Smith,  Jr., 
min'qr  children  of  the  aforesaid  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Smith,  deceased;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

— 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  wefe  laid  on  the  Clerk’s  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

2072.  By  Mr.  FOIJAND:  Resolution  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  insisting  that 
it  is  imperative  for  the.  welfare  of  the  United 
States  that  legislation  be  enacted  forthwith 
to  prevent  strikes  in  defense  industries  for 
the  duration  of  the  present  emergency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor. 

2073.  Also,  resolution  of  the  l&merican  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators  of 
the  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
Provinces  of  Canada,  at  their  conference  in 
New  Orleans,  La.,  on  September  23, '4941,  re¬ 
corded  their  vigorous  opposition  to  th'fe,  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  Congress  of  any  legislation  author¬ 
izing  the  regulation  of  sizes  and  weights  of 
commercial  motor  vehicles  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  or  any  other  Federa 
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redemption  of  internal  revenue  stamps, 
nor  Justify  a  departure  from  the  position 
takenrby  me  with  respect  to  H.  R.  3087. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House, 

November  24,  }941. 

\ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal, 

Without  objection,  the  message  and 
the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Claims  and  ordered  printed. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  on  two  subjects 
and  ,  'include  therein  two  newspaper 
artj<fies.  \ 

fhe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
re  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
^Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  in  order  to  make  a  correc¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Lewis] 
has  called  to  my  attention  an  error  in  the 
figures  shown  on  page  5  of  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  the  bill  H.  R.  5990. 
Where  the  figures  “1940”  appear  on  that 
page  they  should,  of  course,  be  “1941,”  to 
relate  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
for  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security  by  checking  specula¬ 
tive  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5990,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  At  the  end  of  the 
debate  on  Monday,  November  24,  1941, 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Steagall]  had  consumed  2  hours  and  11 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  had  consumed  1  hour 
and  29  minutes. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Williams]. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
important  legislation  comes  before  the 
House  perhaps  at  a  very  inopportune 
time.  There  is  considerable  pent-up 
feeling  and  emotion  on  account  of  recent 
events,  and  I  realize  that  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  the  Members  to  consider  leg¬ 
islation  in  a  calm,  cool,  and  dispassionate 
manner.  However,  I  am  very  sure  that 
the  Members  of  this  House  will  rise  above 
those  considerations  and  give  to  this  leg¬ 


islation  the  careful  study  and  thought 
which  it  demands  and  requires. 

In  this  highly  controversial  legislation 
there  are  perhaps  some  things  about 
which  we  may  agree.  I  believe  it  will 
be  admitted  by  everybody  that  an  un¬ 
bridled  and  unchecked  inflation  will  leave 
its  disastrous  consequences  and  blighting 
effects  upon  our  national  economy  and 
all  classes  of  our  citizens  for  years  to 
come. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  take  any 
time  in  talking  about  the  hardships  and 
the  suffering — the  misery  and  the  dis¬ 
tress — which  inflation  always  leaves  in 
its  wake.  Those  are  things  which  we  all 
know,  understand,  and  appreciate. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  be¬ 
lieve  is  generally  known  and  under¬ 
stood — that  is,  that  great  wars  have 
always  caused  great  economic  disloca¬ 
tions  and  unreasonable  price  rises.  Dur¬ 
ing  and  immediately  following  all  the 
major  wars  which  we  have  had  commod¬ 
ity  prices  have  risen  to  twice  their  gen¬ 
eral  normal  peacetime  levels.  While  this 
country  at  the  present  time — outside, 
perhaps,  of  a  few  skirmishes  at  sea — is 
not  engaged  in  the  general  and  devas¬ 
tating  conflicts  that  are  taking  place 
abroad — and  it  is  hoped  that  we  shall  not 
be — nevertheless,  as  far  as  our  national 
economy  is  concerned,  we  are  upon  a 
wartime  basis  just  as  truly,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  as  if  there  had  been  a  declaration 
of  war  and  we  were  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  hostilities. 

More  money  has  been  appropriated 
and  spent  and  authorized  to  be  spent 
already  than  was  spent  during  the  entire 
first  World  War.  Millions  of  men  and 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  used  and 
spent  for  national  defense.  Priorities 
and  allocations  have  been  established. 
War  materials  have  the  first  call  and 
civilian  production  is  being  curtailed. 
Consumer  supplies  are  becoming  scarce, 
while  billions  of  dollars  are  being  poured 
into  the  national  spending  stream. 

With  this  condition  existing,  it  is  little 
wonder  that  wholesale  commodity  prices 
have  increased  during  the  last  2  years 
from  15  to  18  percent.  These  increases 
have  not  yet  been  reflected  in  the  retail 
prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  but  that  will 
happen  in  the  months  that  are  ahead 
of  us. 

I  believe  we  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  deadly  menace  of  an  inflationary 
movement  is  slowly  creeping  upon  us. 
Our  economic  thinking  has  to  be  revised. 
Our  national  economy  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  it  has  been  during  the  past  10 
years.  We  have  been  seeking  the  full 
utilization  of  our  productive  capacity,  and 
it  is  now  nearing  the  saturation  point. 
We  have  been  striving  to  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  labor.  The  slack  is  fast  being 
taken  up.  We  have  been  advocating 
spending.  We  are  now  advocating  thrift, 
in  order  that  we  may  have  additional 
money  with  which  to  pay  taxes  and  buy 
defense  bonds.  We  have  been  seeking 
to  increase  our  national  income.  This 
year  it  will  break  all  previous  records. 

With  our  productive  capacity  at  full 
utilization,  with  our  pay  rolls  at  an  all- 
time  peak,  with  our  national  income  at 
the  highest  point  in  our  history,  with 
purchasing  power  increasing,  with  a 


scarcity  in  consumer  goods  developing, 
with  great  excess  reserves  in  cur  banks, 
with  almost  unlimited  credit  available  at 
low  interest  rates,  the  stage  is  well  set 
for  a  wild  inflationary  movement,  and 
the  time  has  come  when  some  stringent 
and  drastic  measures  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  it. 

In  dealing  with  inflationary  trends, 
two  broad  fundamental  problems  are  in¬ 
volved.  The  first  is  the  fiscal  and  the 
monetary  policy  of  the  country  by  which 
funds  are  raised  to  finance  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  which  money  and  credit  are 
provided  for  the  business  transactions 
of  the  Nation. 

The  second  is  indirect  and  direct  price 
controls.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  represented  first  by  tax  leg¬ 
islation;  second  by  the  borrowing  or  fi¬ 
nancing  policy  of  the  Treasury;  and 
third  by  the  operations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  System. 

There  is  no  ultimate  means  by  which 
the  revenue  and  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  be  raised  and  paid  except 
by  taxation.  In  a  great  emergency  like 
this  it  is  always  difficult  to  determine 
just  how  much  of  current  expenses 
should  be  paid  out  of  current  income  and 
how  much  should  be  borrowed.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  impossible  to  pay  it  all  out  of 
current  income,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  continue  to  borrow. 

However,  the  amount  of  taxes  raised 
should  be  as  much  as  the  national  in¬ 
come  will  justify.  The  recent  tax  meas¬ 
ure  passed  was  rather  harsh  and  strin¬ 
gent,  as  we  thought,  but  other  taxes 
and  other  taxation  will  be  necessary. 
The  very  bottom  of  the  barrel  will 
have  to  be  scraped,  and  further  sac¬ 
rifices  will  have  to  be  made.  The 
Treasury  Department  is  making  an  ear¬ 
nest  and  a  sincere  effort  to  induce  the 
people  and  the  corporations  of  this  coun¬ 
try  to  buy  defense  savings  bonds  and 
thereby  keep  the  financing  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  the  commercial  banks  of 
the  country  and  prevent  a  further  credit 
expansion  and  thereby  prevent  further 
inflation.  The  purchase  of  defense 
bonds,  of  course,  is  the  safest  and  sanest 
investment  that  anybody  can  make,  and 
it  is  a  patriotic  duty  which  should  meet 
with,  and  is  meeting  with,  a  response 
from  all  classes  of  our  people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banking  System, 
through  its  over-all  or  fundamental  con¬ 
trols,  should  and  will  perform  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prevent  a  monetary  infla¬ 
tion  at  this  time.  Let  me  say  in  this 
connection  that  if  the  legislation  as  it 
now  exists  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banking  System  properly  to 
function  in  order  to  check  inflation,  then 
legislation  along  that  line  should  be 
enacted.  Each  one  of  these  fields,  very 
broad  and  general,  involves  many  in¬ 
tricate  and  difficult  problems  which 
would  require  extensive  study  and  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  proper  committees  and 
the  consideration  of  this  House,  and  if 
legislation  of  this  kind  is  necessary  it 
should  be,  and  will  be,  considered,  but 
it  has  no  place  in  this  bill. 

This  brings  us  to  the  indirect  and  di¬ 
rect  price  controls.  By  indirect  price 
controls,  very  much  may  be  done  in  the 
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way  of  encouraging  increased  production 
and,  especially,  with  the  smaller  business 
enterprises  of  the  country.  Substitutes 
may  be  developed,  priorities  and  alloca¬ 
tions  may  be  extended  to  them  in  order 
that  they  may  continue  their  operations, 
not  only  in  connection  with  national  de¬ 
fense,  but  in  the  production  of  civilian 
goods  and  for  the  consumption  of  the 
public.  This  should  be  done  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then  we  should  increase 
our  imports  of  strategic  and  necessary 
critical  materials  in  order  to  meet  the 
shortage  that  exists  throughout  the  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country.  In  this 
way  we  will  increase  supply  and,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  bring  it  into  balance 
with  demand  and  thereby  check  infla¬ 
tion.  So  we  are  now  brought  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  direct  price  control,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation.  This  is  an 
offensive  term.  It  is  something  that  is 
irksome  and  disagreeable  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  It  is  something  that  would 
not  be  recommended,  endorsed,  or  even 
tolerated  under  normal  conditions.  It 
is  needless  for  us  to  say  that  we  do  not 
like  price  control.  We  do  not  like  infla¬ 
tion,  and  we  do  not  like  war,  but  there 
is  no  use  in  talking  and  criticizing  and 
whining  and  crying  about  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  power  to  carry  out  price  control  if 
we  are  going  to  have  it  and  are  going  to 
che'ck  inflation.  You  cannot  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it.  “Business  as  usual” 
cannot  go  hand  in  hand  with  price  con¬ 
trol,  and  however  much  we  may  deplore 
the  fact,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary  and 
indispensable  if  we  have  effective  price 
control  that  strong  and  great  extensive 
powers  be  granted  to  somebody  to  carry 
out  the  program. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  rather  not  at 
this  time.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  later  on. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  just  want  to  ask  a 
question  that  is  pertinent  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  discourse  at  this  particular  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  This  is  no  mush  and 
milk  affair.  It  is  not  a  pink  tea  party 
and  it  cannot  be  handled  with  silk  gloves. 
It  is  going  to  take  the  courage  and  the 
vision  of  a  real  double-fisted  man  or 
body  of  men  to  put  into  execution  the 
policies  of  price  control  if  it  is  going  to 
be  effective  and  prevent  inflation,  and 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  dodge  that. 

You  say  it  is  setting  up  an  economic 
dictatorship.  I  say,  in  a  large  measure, 
yes;  and  if  that  is  not  what  you  want, 
then  we  cannot  have  price  control. 

Then  we  have  the  question  of  what 
method  is  to  be  adopted  or  what  kind  of. 
direct  price  control  are  we  going  to  en¬ 
gage  in.  As  we  all  know,  there  have  been 
two  definite  schools  of  thought  on  the 
subject.  One  of  them,  the  over-all  ceiling 
or  over-all  control.  This  plan  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  that  elder  statesman  and  great 
man,  Mr.  Baruch,  a  man  who  had  much 
to  do  with  price  regulation  and  price 
control  during  the  last  war,  and  his  idea 
in  a  very  much  modified  form  and  in  an 
entirely  different  measure,  in  my  opinion, 
is  being  advocated  on  this  floor  by  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

Let  us  look  now  at  this  over-all  price¬ 
fixing  plan.  The  very  first  difficulty  that 


the  proponents  of  that  measure  run  into 
is  the  question,  If  you  are  going  to  fix 
prices,  of  what  date  will  you  fix  them? 
There  is  the  first  question,  and  a  diffi¬ 
culty  that  they  have  all  recognized. 
When  Mr.  Baruch  was  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion,  “When  will  you  freeze  the  prices, 
what  period  will  you  take?”  his  reply  was, 
“I  would  go  back  as  far  as  I  could  get  by 
with  it.”  In  other  words,  his  idea  was  to 
go  back  to  that  period  before  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  war,  when  economic  forces 
had  fixed  what  he  considered  were  fair 
prices,  and  select  that  time  and  freeze 
prices  as  of  that  date.  When  he  was 
further  pressed  for  a  date,  he  finally  said 
January  1,  1941.  That  shows  the  abso¬ 
lute  inconsistency  and  the  impossibility, 
even  of  a  man  of  his  great  ability,  ex¬ 
perience,  and  understanding,  of  having 
any  definite  idea  as  to  the  date  when  he 
would  fix  prices.  Imagine  the  prices 
being  fixed  as  of  January  1,  1941,  frozen 
at  that  level.  Overnight,  what  would 
happen  to  the  Price  Administrator? 
Overnight,  not  next  week,  or  next  month, 
or  next  year,  but  within  24  hours  he 
would  have  every  businessman,  every 
farmer,  and  practically  every  laboring 
man  in  this  entire  Nation  on  his  hands, 
clamoring  to  have  the  ceiling  raised  and 
for  an  increase  in  prices.  There  is  not 
a  man,  I  believe,  in  this  House  who 
would  dare  think  about  voting  to  freeze 
prices  on  the  level  of  January  1,  1941. 
There  would  be  the  greatest  storm  of  pro¬ 
test  descending  upon  us  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  ever  known  in  our  history. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  realizing  that  difficulty,  has  intro¬ 
duced  three  different  bills  in  this  House, 
and  he  has  selected  three  different  dates. 
In  the  first  bill,  or  in  one  bill,  at  least,  he 
selected  the  week  of  October  6  to  11,  and 
in  another  bill  he  selected  the  date  when 
the  act  went  into  effect,  and  now  in  his 
bill  which  he  is  presenting  as  a  substi¬ 
tute,  he  has  proposed  the  price  level  of 
this  week.  It  shows  the  impossibility  of 
selecting  any  time  when  you  can  fix 
prices  without  freezing  into  the  price 
structure  of  the  entire  Nation  all  of  the 
injustices  and  the  inequalities  that  exist 
on  that  date;  I  do  not  care  what  date  is 
taken,  it  is  an  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  the  administration  of  the  over-all  ceil¬ 
ing  price-control  plan.  But  that  is  not 
the  most  fundamental  objection  to  it.  I 
ask  somebody  in  his  time,  somewhere 
along  the  line,  before  this  debate  is  closed, 
what  is  the  sense,  what  is  the  reason, 
what  is  the  excuse  for  freezing  prices  at  a 
level  below  normal  prices?  Why  fix  them 
at  that  level  and  then  require  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  unfreeze  them?  I  want 
somebody  somewhere  to  explain  that. 
You  say  no  prices  are  below  normal  now. 

Of  course,  they  are.  That  is  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  We  all  know  that  for 
years  we  have  advocated  the  wholesale 
commodity  price  of  1926  as  the  ideal,  the 
goal  to  which  we  were  striving.  Why, 
we  even  passed  a  measure  in  this  House 
early  in  the  thirties  to  try  to  regulate 
prices  at  the  1926  level.  We  have  always 
looked  upon  that  as  the  proper  price 
level.  Taking  1926  as  the  proper  level -at 
100,  the  general  commodity  price  level 
today  is  only  91%,  which  shows  conclu¬ 
sively  and  beyond  question  of  doubt  that 


the  great  majority  of  the  wholesale  prices 
of  commodities  of  this  country  today  are 
below  their  normal  level,  instead  of  above 
it.  Why  freeze  them  there  by  an  act 
of  Congress  and  then  require  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  unfreeze  every  one  of  them 
before  they  can  attain  a  reasonable,  nor¬ 
mal  price  level.  There  can  be  no  justifi¬ 
cation  or  excuse  for  that  kind  of  action. 
Why  not  leave  them  as  they  are.  Let 
them  by  their  own  economic  forces  rise, 
if  they  may  and  as  they  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  do,  to  the  normal  level.  Then 
if  they  get  out  of  line,  will  be  the  time 
to  take  charge  of  them  by  the  selective 
method  and  regulate  them. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  gentleman  will 
excuse  me.  Not  now.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  anybody  when  I  finish  my  state¬ 
ment.  The  committee  bill  before  the 
House  is  a  selective  price-control  bill.  It 
is  a  bill  which  permits  the  Administrator, 
when  any  of  these  prices  get  out  of  line, 
when  they  rise  above  or  far  above  the 
normal  level,  to  take  charge  of  them  and 
hold  them  in  line,  not  to  permit  them  to 
go  up  to  the  sky.  That  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  plans.  If  these  com¬ 
modities  that  are  now  below  the  level 
rise  to  a  point  where  they  get  out  of  line, 
then  will  be  the  time  for  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  keep 
them  and  hold  them  in  line. 

It  is  the  thought  of  those  sponsoring 
the  selective  price-control  plan  that  by 
keeping  the  price  of  the  main  basic  com¬ 
modities  at  reasonable  levels  the  general 
price  structure  can  be  maintained  and 
inflation  avoided. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  is  a 
bill  that  has  been  carefully  and  well  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  legislative  committee.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it 
is  not  an  ideal  bill,  or  that  it  meets  with 
the  approval  in  every  respect  of  perhaps 
anybody;  but  it  is  the  very  best  bill  after 
months  of  careful  hearings  and  deliber¬ 
ate  consideration  the  committee  could 
work  out.  It  is  the  best  that  we  could 
do,  and,  as  we  believe,  represents  a  plan 
which  will  be  effective  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  price  control  and  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  inflation. 

The  bill  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  I  may  say, 
does  not  have  the  approval,  so  far  as  I 
know,  of  a  single  man,  except  himself 
and  perhaps  one  other  member  of  the 
committee,  in  this  entire  country. 
Every  man  who  appeared  before  our  com¬ 
mittee,  representing  labor,  industry,  Gov¬ 
ernment  representatives,  and  everybody 
else,  and  I  will  say  even  including  Mr. 
Baruch,  do  not  approve  his  bill.  Yet  we 
are  asked  to  substitute  that  bill,  as  un¬ 
fair  and  unreasonable  as  I  think  it  is,  for 
the  committee  bill. 

Now  let  us  take  the  most  controversial 
issues,  and  I  approach  the  consideration 
and  discussion  with  trepidation  and  fear. 
Everybody  knows  that  the  controversial 
issue  in  this  legislation  is  the  agricul¬ 
tural  provision  and  the  wage  provision. 
We  have  to  face  those  issues,  and  we 
might  just  as  well  come  out  openly  and 
aboveboard  and  do  it. 

Parity  concept  has  been  the  prevailing 
idea  in  agriculture  at  least  during  the  last 
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decade.  That  is  the  goal  for  which  agri¬ 
culture  has  been  striving.  That  is  what 
it  has  been  asking  for  and  clamoring  for. 
Through  the  legislation  of  this  Congress 
and  by  the  aid  of  this  administration,  by 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  by 
benefit  and  parity  payments,  and  by  the 
loan  policy  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  agriculture  for  the  first 
time  in  20  years  has  attained  parity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  10  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  sometimes  think 
there  is  a  great  misunderstanding  about 
what  parity  is.  I  want  to  be  frank  and 
make  a  confession  that  it  took  me  years 
to  get  even  the  faintest  conception  of 
what  it  is.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  under¬ 
stand  it  yet,  although  I  have  given  it  as 
close  study  and  consideration  as  I  could. 
But  parity  is  simply  placing  the  farmers 
upon  the  same  basis  with  reference  to 
industry  that  they  occupied  during  the 
base  period  of  1909-1914.  Parity  price 
for  agricultural  commodities  is  giving  to 
those  commodities  a  price  which  will  pur¬ 
chase  the  same  amount  of  nonagricul- 
tural  commodities  as  it  would  purchase 
during  that  period.  It  is  a  relationship, 
not  a  price.  It  is  placing  agriculture 
and  industry  upon  the  same  relationship 
that  they  occupied  during  that  time. 
That  period  was  selected  because  it  was 
thought  that  that  period  was  fair  and 
even  favorable  to  agriculture.  I  say 
again,  for  the  first  time  in  20  years  agri¬ 
culture  in  recent  months  has  attained 
parity. 

All  of  my  ancestors  were  farmers.  My 
forebears  were  among  the  rail  splitters 
and  pathfinders  who  blazed  their  way 
from  North  Carolina  through  Kentucky 
to  Misouri.  Practically  all  of  my  con¬ 
stituents  are  farmers.  I  resent  the  insin¬ 
uation  that  has  come  from  some  sources, 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  at  this 
time,  are  seeking  to  take  advantage  of 
their  Nation’s  extremity  in  a  great  na¬ 
tional  emergency  in  order  to  further  their 
own  selfish-  interests.  I  deny  that.  I 
know  what  the  problem  of  the  farmer  is. 
I  know  his  difficulties.  I  have  lived  with 
them.  I  have  known  what  it  was  to  toil 
under  the  burning  heat  of  a  July  sun,  to 
work  in  the  frosty  days  of  autumn,  and 
in  the  drifting  snows  and  blinding  sleets 
of  winter.  I  know  that  all  the  farmers 
of  this  country  want  is  a  fair  deal.  I 
believe  that  this  measure  gives  it  to  them. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  still  more  con¬ 
troversial  issue.  This  bill  exempts  wages 
from  its  operation.  That  provision  has 
been  vehemently  denounced  in  certain 
quarters.  It  is  said  that  this  is  political 
expediency.  I  cannot  read  the  motives 
of  any  other  Member  of  this  House  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  I  know  that  they  are 
lofty  and  high  and  worthy,  but  from  my 
standpoint  I  have  few  organized  laboring 
men  in  my  district,  and  the  leaders  of 
those  organizations  at  times  when  I  have 
been  a  candidate  for  political  office  have 
been  against  me.  I  know  I  do  not  owe 
them  anything  and  I  know  that  I  am 
not  afraid  of  them.  Now,  in  view  of  that 
situation,  let  us  look  at  the  exemption  of 
wages  in  this  measure. 
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In  the  first  place,  no  nation  in  the 
world  has  placed  price  control  and  wage 
fixing  in  the  same  governmental  agency. 

In  the  next  place,  during  all  these 
years  the  Congress  has  passed  labor  leg¬ 
islation,  and  we  have  well-established 
labor  practices  and  policies  in  this  Na¬ 
tion.  If  the  opinion,  the  order,  or  the 
decree  of  a  price  administrator  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  voluntary  negotiation  and 
agreement  between  labor  and  industry  on 
the  question  of  wages,  then  all  the  labor 
legislation  which  we  have  passed  is  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  two  cannot  stand  together. 
Somebody  said  we  can  repeal  all  of  our 
labor  legislation.  Of  course  we  can.  We 
can  do  that.  There  is  not  any  question 
about  our  power  to  do  it.  But  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  anybody  in  this  House 
who  would  advocate  that. 

We  have  heard  in  recent  months  that 
you  cannot  control  prices  without  con¬ 
trolling  and  fixing  wages.  I  want  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself  to  that  question.  I  want 
to  explore  this  hoax,  this  canard.  I  hope 
not  only  to  explore  it  but  to  explode  it. 
The  record  shows  that  all  these  increased 
prices  to  which  we  have  been  subjected 
during  the  last  9  months  or  perhaps  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  2  years  have  not  been  due 
to  increased  wages.  In  the  first  place, 
up  until  March  1  of  this  year  price  in¬ 
creases  preceded  wage  increases.  If 
those  price  increases  were  caused  by 
wage  increases,  how  did  it  happen  that 
increased  prices  came  first?  Since 
March  1  there  has  been  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  in  various  industries  of 
this  country.  Perhaps  during  that  period 
the  increase  in  wages  has  outstripped  the 
price  increases.  Let  me  ask  you  this 
question,  and  you  think  about  it:  If  the 
price  increases  were  caused  by  increased 
wages,  then  you  would  expect  to  find  the 
greatest  increases  in  the  price  of  those 
commodities  where  the  labor  cost  ele¬ 
ment  was  the  highest,  and  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  the  least  increase  in  prices  in  those 
commodities  where  the  labor  cost  ele¬ 
ment  was  lowest.  But  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  the  fact.  If  price  increases  were 
due  to  increased  wages,  you  would  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  in  those  industries  where 
the  wage  increase  has  been  greatest,  the 
greatest  increase  in  prices,  and  you 
would  expect  to  find  no  increase  in  prices 
in  those  industries  where  labor  had  re¬ 
ceived  no  increases. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Again  the  record 
shows  exactly  the  opposite. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  now? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  like  to  fin¬ 
ish.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  later. 

In  raw  material  and  foodstuffs  indus¬ 
tries  and  semimanufactured  articles, 
where  there  has  been  little  increase  in 
wages,  where  the  element  of  labor  cost 
is  the  lowest,  the  price  increases  have 
been  greatest;  while  in  the  finished  dur¬ 
able  goods  industries,  where  there  has 
been  a  substantial  increase  in  wages,  and 
where  the  labor  cost  is  the  highest,  these 
industries  are  the  ones  where  the  price 
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increase  has  been  the  least.  So  you  can¬ 
not  say  that  the  increase  in  wages  has 
been  primarily  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  prices.  Another  reason — it  is 
a  matter  that  is  known  to  everybody,  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor  alike — during  the  last 
year,  whatever  increase  in  wages  has 
come  about,  whatever  additional  cost  in¬ 
creased  wages  has  been  to  industry,  has 
been  offset  and  canceled  out  by  the  in¬ 
creased  productive  capacity  and  the  in¬ 
creased  productivity  of  labor. 

In  other  words,  all  the  increase  in  cost 
that  has  come  about  in  industry  by  rea¬ 
son  of  increased  wages  has  been  paid  for 
by  the  additional  output  per  man  per 
hour  in  that  industry,  and  the  wage  in¬ 
crease  has  not  cost  industry  anything. 
This  is  a  matter  that  is  known  by  every¬ 
body  connected  with  industry  and  with 
labor.  But  above  and  beyond  all  that, 
here  is  the  one  unanswerable,  irrefutable, 
and  conclusive  proof  that  prices  have  not 
been  increased  in  order  to  meet  wage 
increases:  it  is  shown  in  the  report  of 
the  big  corporations  of  this  country  that 
have  reported  during  the  first  9  months 
of  this  current  year — take  their  reports 
as  shown  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
the  report  of  the  416  big  corporations 
of  America  which  have  reported  their 
net  earnings  for  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year,  and  they  show  a  net  increase 
over  last  year  for  the  same  period  of  31 
percent.  Oh,  you  say,  that  does  not  in¬ 
clude  their  allowance  for  taxes  under  the 
new  tax  bill;  and  I  answer  that  it  does, 
that  they  expressly  set  aside  a  reserve 
and  made  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  ex¬ 
cess  and  corporation  taxes  which  they 
will  have  to  pay  under  the  new  tax  bill  of 
1941.  Comparing  their  record  with  the 
first  9  months  of  last  year,  it  shows  they 
have  a  net  increase  of  31  percent.  Now, 
do  you  tell  me  that  they  raised  the  prices 
of  their  commodities  and  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  in  order  to  pay  labor?  What  is  your 
answer  to  that?  And  what  is  the  answer 
of  these  gentleman  who  have  been  con¬ 
tending  that  increased  wages  is  the  cause 
of  these  increased  prices?  That  is  not  it 
at  all.  Instead  of  paying  out  to  wage 
earners  these  increases  in  prices  which 
they  have  received,  these  industries  have 
piled  up  unreasonable  profits  for  their 
own  benefit.  According  to  the  same  re¬ 
port,  the  profits  of  those  same  industries 
last  year  were  at  least  19  percent  more 
than  they  were  the  year  before. 

Oh,  do  not  think  they  have  not  been 
taken  care  of.  All  this  canard  and  hoax 
about  an  increase  in  prices  having  been 
caused  by  an  increase  in  wages  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  it  at  all  for  the  most  part.  I  am 
not  one  to  stand  here  and  tell  you  that 
labor  is  not  an  important  item  in  the 
cost  of  production;  of  course,  it  is.  It 
represents  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  manufacturing  industries 
of  the  country;  and  if  there  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  10  percent  in  wages,  on  that 
basis  alone  it  would  justify  an  increase 
of  4  percent  in  the  price  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties. 

But  there  is  another  consideration 
with  reference  to  wages  that  in  my  opin¬ 
ion  is  still  more  vital,  and  that  is  the 
difference  between  fixing  a  price  and  fix¬ 
ing  a  wage;  and  if  you  have  not  already 
carefully  thought  about  this,  I  would  like 
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you  to  consider  it.  It  is  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition.  There  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  fixing  wages 
and  fixing  prices,  absolutely  so.  In  the 
first  place,  the  fixing  of  prices  by  an  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  a  practical  proposition. 
Fixing  wages  by  a  price  administrator 
from  a  practical  standpoint  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  is  an  impossibility.  He  can  fix 
prices,  because  for  the  most  part  the 
commodities  and  the  articles  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  standardized.  For  instance,  100 
pounds  of  lead  sells  for  the  same  price 
throughout  the  entire  country  with  ad¬ 
justments  for  the  freight  and  handling 
charges.  This  will  hold  true  on  any 
market.  The  price  of  lead  on  the  St. 
Louis  market  in  recent  days,  let  us  say,  is 
quoted  at  $5.70.  On  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  it  may  be  quoted  at  $5.85.  As  I  say, 
the  price  of  lead,  or  any  standard  com¬ 
modity,  in  the  United  States,  is  uniform 
throughout  the  country  with  an  adjust¬ 
ment  for  transportation  and  handling 
charges. 

It  is  the  same  everywhere,  it  is  a  one- 
price  system.  The  Administrator  can 
put  a  price  on  that,  control  it,  and  regu¬ 
late  it.  He  cannot  do  that  with  wages. 
Two  individuals  working  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington  on  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  work  receive  different  wages.  There 
is  a  wage  differential  between  cities,  be¬ 
tween  geographical  areas;  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ferential  between  industries  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  localities;  and  there  are  different 
scales  for  men  and  women.  Why,  we  are 
told  that  in  General  Motors  alone  there 
are  1,300  job  classifications  and  20,000 
wage  scales.  Now,  imagine  an  adminis¬ 
trator  having  to  contend  with  that  situa¬ 
tion.  He  would  l  e  lost  and  enmeshed  in 
an  intricate  maze  of  technicality  and 
detail  which  he  could  not  possibly  unravel 
or  untangle.  If  the  bill  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  is  adopted,  freezing 
wages  at  certain  levels,  it  would  affect,  it 
is  estimated — exempting  those  employers 
who  employ  less  than  eight  persons — 
38,000,000  people  engaged  in  every  kind 
and  class  and  character  of  work  in  every 
nock  and  corner  of  the  United  States. 
Large  industries  have  their  own  techni¬ 
cal  staff  that  is  familiar  with  the  local 
details,  to  work  out  grievances  between 
the  different  classes  in  the  various  indus¬ 
tries  and  settle  those  differences.  But 
the  idea  of  requiring  a  farmer,  who 
wanted  to  pay  his  farm  hand  perhaps 
10  cents  a  day  more,  having  to  come  to 
Washington  to  get  that  permission.  To 
require  the  submission  of  every  little 
grievance  between  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers  in  every  industry  in  the  United 
States  to  the  price  administrator  for  ad¬ 
justment  is  ridiculous.  Why,  it  would 
not  do  at  all,  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
of  execution  and  administration.  But 
that  is  what  the  Gore  substitute  bill 
would  do. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  -I 
yield  10  additional  minutes  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  one  other  consideration,  and  to  my 
mind  this  is  the  most  fundamental  of 
all.  When  you  are  dealing  with  prices, 
you  are  dealing  with  an  inanimate  ob¬ 
ject.  When  you  are  dealing  with  wages 
you  are  dealing  with  a  living,  pulsating, 


human  being.  Outside  of  the  human  ele¬ 
ment  that  is  involved  in  it,  I  want  to  lay 
down  the  general  proposition  that  to  fix 
wages  by  legislative  act  or  to  fix  wages 
by  the  edict  or  the  decree  or  the  decision 
of  a  price  administrator  is  doing  an  ab¬ 
solute  injustice  to  the  laboring  men  of 
this  country.  He  can  fix  prices,  but  he 
cannot  fix  wages. 

Why  is  it  an  injustice?  I  will  tell  you 
why.  There  is  but  one  element  in  labor, 
that  is  the  service  he  renders  his  em¬ 
ployer.  There  is  just  the  wage  that  the 
laboring  man  receives.  If  legislation  or  if 
a  price  administrator  pegs  that  wage  at 
a  certain  level  it  fixes  his  income  at  that 
point  because  there  is  only  that  one  thing 
involved.  When  he  fixes  prices,  there  are 
a  number  of  variable  elements  involved 
in  it.  There  are  a  number  of  conditions 
involved  in  prices. 

Price  in  general  represents  what?  It 
represents  the  cost  of  production,  plus 
the  profit  that  the  producer  or  the  dealer 
makes.  So  there  are  all  those  elements 
of  cost  involved  in  it  and  by  skillful,  care¬ 
ful,  efficient  manipulation  of  the  cost  ele¬ 
ment,  the  producer  can  produce  at  a  low 
cost.  He  can  get  the  unit  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  way  down,  by  more  efficient  man¬ 
agement,  more  favorable  location,  more 
skillful  labor,  better  equipment,  more 
modern  machinery,  decreased  transpor¬ 
tation  charges,  increased  production,  and 
decreased  overhead.  All  of  those  things 
go  to  make  up  the  cost.  When  the  price 
is  fixed,  the  industry  that  is  able  to  keep 
those  elements  of  cost  at  a  low  point  has 
a  larger  maigin  between  the  cost  and  the 
price.  That  is  its  profit.  When  prices 
are  fixed,  the  profit  or  the  income  of  in¬ 
dustry  is  not  fixed,  but  when  wages  are 
fixed  the  income  of  labor  is  fixed. 

Is  it  right  to  fix  the  income  of  the 
wage  earner  by  legislative  act  or  admin¬ 
istrative  order  or  edict  and  fix  no  limita¬ 
tion  at  all  on  the  profits  or  income  of 
industry? 

Fixing  wages  is  not  only  impracticable 
and  impossible  of  administration,  but  it 
is  inequitable  and  an  injustice  to  labor. 
It  is  absolutely  unenforceable.  It  is  un¬ 
constitutional.  We  must  remember  that 
we  can  go  into  the  courts  of  this  coun¬ 
try  and  take  property  by  due  process  of 
law,  but  we  cannot  do  that  with  labor. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  go  back  to  the  bill 
that  is  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
committee  bill.  In  that  bill  wages  are 
frozen  or  at  least  left  to  the  discretion 
and  fixing  by  the  Price  Administrator. 
Do  you  think  that  is  right?  If  you  do,  all 
right.  I  do  not.  I  say  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  of  administration,  it  is  in¬ 
equitable  and  unfair  to  labor,  and  it  is 
impossible  of  enforcement. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  a  word 
in  the  Gore  substitute  bill  about  fixing 
profits.  I  would  like  to  see  the  color  of 
the  hair  of  the  man  in  this  House  who 
will  vote  for  legislation  to  fix,  freeze, 
peg,  and  pin  down,  the  wages  of  the  la¬ 
boring  men  of  this  country  to  a  certain 
level  and  by  the  same  action  not  attempt 
to  place  any  kind  of  a  ceiling  upon  the 
profits  which  are  made  by  the  industry 
for  which  he  is  working.  Somebody 
somewhere  along  the  line  should  give  an 
explanation  of  that.  Are  you  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House  and  as  a  Representative 
of  your  people,  going  to  vote  for  a  piece 


of  legislation  which  will  give  the  Price 
Administrator  of  this  country  the  right, 
the  power,  and  the  authority  to  fix  wages, 
and  leave  open  completely  and  let  the  sky 
be  the  limit  so  far  as  the  profits  that  the 
private  industry  for  which  he  is  working 
will  make?  If  you  want  to  do  that,  of 
course,  that  is  your  privilege.  That  is 
what  the  Gore  bill  does.  It  pegs  down 
and  fixes  and  freezes  the  prices  which 
labor  shall  receive,  but  it  does  not  place 
any  ceiling  at  all  upon  the  profits  which 
industry  may  make  by  reason  of  the  la¬ 
boring  man’s  toil  and  sweat. 

If  you  want  to  say  by  legislative  action 
and  direct  the  Price  Administrator  under 
the  Gore  bill  that  these  men  shall  work 
for  industry,  we  will  say  at  five,  six,  seven, 
or  eight  dollars  a  day  and  at  the  same 
time  let  industry  make  a  hundred,  five 
hundred,  or  a  thousand  dollars  a  day 
profit  by  reason  of  the  work  which  the 
laboring  man  renders  industry,  that  is 
your  privilege.  That  is  exactly  what  the 
substitute  bill  does. 

LHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Williams]  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  understand  there  are  a  good  many  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  side  who  have  not  had  a 
chance  to  talk  about  this  bill.  General 
debate  closes  tonight  and  I  think  we  all 
ought  to  have  some  chance.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Chairman  how  the  time 
stands  at  the  moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]  has  con¬ 
sumed  3  hours  and  11  minutes.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott] 
has  consumed  1  hour  and  29  minutes. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  We  expect  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  use  his  time.  I  do  not  expect 
to  interfere  with  the  gentleman’s  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I 
know,  but  the  clock  moves  on.  I  am  not 
going  to  object  to  this  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  care  for  any 
more  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  this  in  conclusion,  then  I  will 
yield  for  questions.  If  legislation  of  the 
kind  and  character  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  or  any  other 
legislation  fixing  wages  and  not  fixing 
profits,  is  enacted  by  this  Congress  into 
law,  the  wage  difficulties  which  we  have 
had  already  will  be  but  a  gentle  breeze 
and  a  sofi  zephyr  compared  to  the  cy¬ 
clonic  whirlwind  of  protest,  discord,  dis¬ 
sension,  strife,  and  strikes  that  will  en¬ 
velop  us  if  we  substitute  the  edicts  and 
the  dictates  of  a  price  administrator  for 
the  time-honored  voluntary  bargaining 
agreements  between  industry  and  labor. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  At  this  point  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
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souri  on  the  lucid,  forceful  explanation 
which  he  has  made  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  on  this 
very  important  bill.  I  do  want  to  ask 
two  or  three  pertinent  questions.  First, 
the  price-fixing  principle  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  deterrent  to  inflation,  and  an 
accomplishment  and  a  great  undertaking 
by  Germany  before  she  entered  this  war, 
is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  There  was  a  very  rigid 
price-control  system  throughout  all  of 
Germany. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  also 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  that  in  any 
sense  or  to  any  degree  whatever  conflicts 
with  or  abridges  the  functions  of  the 
Consumers’  Counsel  of  the  Bituminous 
Coal  Division. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No;  I  would  say  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  the  attempt  to  fix  prices  at  a  level 
as  far  back  as  possible,  and  then  a  sub¬ 
sequent  suggestion  was  made  that  prob¬ 
ably  they  ought  to  be  fixed  as  of  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  was  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ruch. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes;  that  suggestion 
was  made  by  Mr.  Baruch.  Is  there  not 
a  danger  that  if  you  go  too  far  back  and 
fix  prices  at  too  low  a  base  you  will  create 
confusion,  conflict,  and  chaos,  instead  of 
attaining  orderly  price  control? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  about  that.  As 
I  tried  to  point  out,  if  you  did  that  you 
would  have  every  businessman,  every 
farmer,  and  the  laboring  men  of  the 
country  on  you  overnight,  trying  to  get 
the  price  ceiling  raised. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Would  not  these  ab¬ 
normally  low,  arbitrary  prices  fixed  as 
of  say  1932  or  1933,  at  the  depth  of  the 
depression,  bring  such  low  prices  that 
they  would  increase  the  demand  for  the 
products  and  defeat  the  purpose  which 
we  have  in  mind  at  this  time?  Am  I 
correct  in  my  deduction? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  should  like  to  know 
the  gentleman’s  opinion  with  reference 
to  selecting  a  base  period  in  the  future, 
where  the  facts  cannot  be  ascertained 
and  where  we  cannot  act  on  any  definite 
information.  In  the  Gore  bill  the  base 
period  was  first  fixed  at  the  date  this 
act  should  become  effective,  and  now  it 
is  fixed  as  of  this  week.  We  could  get 
only  half  the  truth  out  of  this  week, 
because  probably  half  the  week  will  be  in 
the  future  when  we  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  would  not  only 
encourage  inflation,  hoarding,  and  ex¬ 
cess  inventories,  it  would  be  an  absolute 
invitation  and  an  encouragement  to  that 
kind  of  action. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  The  speculators  would 
attempt  to  rig  the  market  this  week. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  would  be  in¬ 
creased  inventories,  and  the  hoarders 
and  the  speculators  would  all  be  invited 
to  come  in  and  use  their  wiles  on  that 
kind  of  a  situation. 


Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  If  the  Administrator 
were  authorized  to  fix  the  wage  scales 
for  every  wage  earner  in  America,  that 
could  not  be  done  in  an  arbitrary  way 
or  overnight,  could  it?  Even  if  a  bill 
were  passed  giving  him  that  authority, 
you  would  not  expect  the  wage  scales  for 
all  the  workers  in  America  to  be  fixed 
overnight  by  any  administrator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  No;  that  could  not 
be  done  overnight.  As  I  tried  to  point 
out,  if  you  freeze  wages  at  the  present 
level  or  the  level  as  of  any  other  date 
selected,  it  gives  the  Administrator  the 
authority  to  make  the  adjustments  up 
and  down,  and  he  would  have  millions  of 
adjustments  to  make,  rather  than  letting 
industry  make  the  adjustments  them¬ 
selves,  which  they  are  doing  in  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases  to 
which  the  public  attention  is  not  called 
and  about  which  we  know  nothing. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  anticipated  my  next  question. 
Would  not  the  whole  process  of  collective 
bargaining  be  negatived  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  legislation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  two  of  them 
cannot  stand  together.  If  you  are  going 
to  make  the  Price  Administrator’s  order 
or  edict  the  law,  then  of  course  collective 
bargaining  and  voluntary  agreement  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  industry  goes  out  the 
window.  The  two  cannot  stand  together. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  The  principle  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  which  this  Congress 
has  established  would  be  repealed  over¬ 
night  by  the  passage  of  any  such  legis¬ 
lation? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  my  opinion 
of  it. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  The 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  would  be  correct  for  a 
permanent  policy,  but  does  not  the 
gentleman  believe  that  it  is  necessary 
that  we  take  some  unusual  action  to  meet 
any  emergency?  And  is  not  this  purely 
an  emergency  measure,  so  conceived  by 
the  committee? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  do  not  believe,  my¬ 
self,  that  it  is  necessary  to  repeal  all  the 
labor  legislation  we  have. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  But  does 
the  gentleman  not  think  that  labor  is  one 
of  the  causative  factors  in  the  cost  of 
production? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  said  that.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Probably 
the  chief  one? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  one. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  stated  that  you  cannot  legislate  a 
ceiling  upon  labor.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
by  legislation  we  established  a  floor  under 
all  wages  in  all  business  and  all  industry 
everywhere  under  the  flag?  Did  we  not 
do  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course.  If  I  had 
an  hour  to  discuss  that  question  with  the 
gentleman,  I  should  be  glad  to  do  it. 
I  believe  I  could  convince  even  the  gen¬ 


tleman  from  Alabama  of  the  difference 
between  establishing  a  floor,  just  cne 
floor  under  wages,  as  distinguished  from 
placing,  you  might  say,  one  ceiling  over 
wages.  The  gentleman  would  not  advo¬ 
cate  placing  one  ceiling  over  wages, 
would  he? 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Certainly 
not,  but  what  I  am  driving  at  is,  can  you 
not  establish  a  ceiling  for  this  edifice 
and  then  make  the  adjustments  between 
the  floor  and  the  ceiling? 

That  is  what  I  want  to  bring  up  to  the 
gentleman.  I  want  a  constructive  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Of  course  not.  You 
cannot  place  one  ceiling  on  wages.  You 
could  do  it;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  can¬ 
not  be  done,  but  I  do  not  imagine  there 
would  be  anybody  in  this  House  or  any¬ 
where  else  advocating  placing  one  ceiling 
on  wages  and  then  making  every  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  38,000,000  workers  of  this 
country  below  that  ceiling. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Is  that 
not  exactly  what  is  being  done,  though? 
Will  not  my  colleague  admit  that  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  is  being  done  through  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  can  be  done  by 
collective  bargaining  and  by  personal, 
voluntary  agreement;  it  can  be  done.  But 
to  place  that  burden  upon  a  price  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  expect  him  to  do  it  is 
the  thing  I  am  talking  about,  and  that 
is  what  this  substitute  bill  proposes,  and 
it  is  absolutely  impossible  from  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  standpoint. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Would 
you  not  prefer  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  a  price  administrator  under  Govern¬ 
ment  control  or  under  control  of  Con¬ 
gress,  rather  than  under  a  John  L.  Lewis? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  here. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  am  interested  in  the 
statistics  on  profits  that  the  gentleman 
gave  with  respect  to  the  600  large  cor¬ 
porations  for  the  last  2  or  3  years.  As 
I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  said  that 
the  average  increase  in  the  profits  of 
these  600  corporations  in  1940  over  1939 
was  19  percent  and  that  they  had  in¬ 
creased  their  profits  for  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  over  1940,  31  percent, 
which  means  an  increase  for  the  2  years 
of  50  percent,  but  as  a  corporation,  if  I 
made  1  percent  profit  in  1939  and  I  am 
now  making  a  50-percent  increased 
profit,  I  still  may  not  be  getting  a  fair 
return  on  my  investment,  and  the  same 
thing  may  be  true  of  the  600  corpora¬ 
tions  to  which  the  gentleman  referred. 
Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  the  figures  are 
not  pertinent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  so  happens  I  did 
not  go  back  quite  far  enough  because  the 
same  figures  show  that  these  same  cor¬ 
porations  in  1939  made  twice  as  much  as 
in  1938. 

Mr.  MASON.  That  might  be  true,  but 
it  all  depends  on  the  profit  they  made 
in  1938,  upon  which  has  been  piled  these 
percentages  of  increase  on  that  profit. 
The  gentleman  did  nor  state  that  the  19 
percent  or  the  31  percent  was  a  profit  of 
that  amount  on  their  investment,  but 
that  it  was  an  increase  on  the  profit  that 
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they  made  in  that  base  year,  which  might 
mean  nothing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  But  it  does  happen 
to  mean  a  whole  lot  because  the  fact  is 
that  they  were  making  a  good  profit  in 
1838  and  still  more  in  1937.  Of  course, 
if  you  go  back  far  enough  and  take  into 
consideration  some  of  these  corporations 
during  the  extreme  depression  years, 
they,  perhaps,  were  not  making  very 
much  profit,  and  I  am  not  one  who  is 
here  to  say  that  you  should  take  all  the 
profits  out  of  industry  and  destroy 
production. 

Mr.  MASON-  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  am  glad  to  give 
them  a  reasonable  profit  on  their  invest¬ 
ment,  but  what  I  am  saying  is  that  the 
figures  show  conclusively  that  these 
price  raises  were  not  the  result  of  wage 
increases;  that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
make  these  increases  because  they  were 
not  paid  in  wages,  but  were  piled  up  as 
profits  for  industry. 

Mr.  MASON.  Of  course,  a  19-percent 
increase  in  the  profits  in  1940  and  a  31- 
percent  increase  in  the  profits  of  1941 
mean  nothing  if  the  base  of  1939  was  one- 
half  percent  profit,  maybe,  or  a  1-percent 
profit,  because  then  they  would  still  be 
less  than  a  profit  of  2  percent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Yes;  but  that  does 
not  happen  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  understood  that  was 
what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  not  what 
happened. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gifford], 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  I  may  well  say  we  have  a  very  able 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
This  would  be  agreed  if  you  should  read 
the  hearings.  I  indulge  myself  in  the 
hope  that  many  of  you  will  peruse  them. 
The  members  of  the  minority  party  for¬ 
got  politics,  and  nearly  all  of  us  voted  to 
report  the  bill  that  is  now  before  you. 
We  helped  to  plan  this  forest  price  con¬ 
trol,  but  since  this  bill  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  you,  the  committee  has  been 
called  back  into  session  and  some  very 
poisonous  trees  have  been  planted.  They 
will  be  offered  in  the  way  of  amendments. 
Therefore,  the  minority-party  members 
will  now  have  great  difficulty  in  deciding, 
in  the  end,  as  to  whether  they  can  sup¬ 
port  the  measure.  And  why  were  these 
poisonous  trees  planted?  Why  should  a 
committee  of  that  caliber,  to  which  I 
have  just  paid  a  high  tribute,  after  vot¬ 
ing  two  to  one  to  delete  these  items  in  the 
original  bill,  reconsider  and  recant,  and 
every  man  on  the  majority  side  vote  to 
put  them  back  again?  Is  it  possible  that 
such  purely  political  pressure  can  be  ex¬ 
erted  upon  such  able  and  experienced 
legislators?  It  ruins  the  temper  of  the 
members  of  the  minority,  members  who 
decided  to  cooperate  and  who  believe 
some  price  control  is  necessary. 

I  am  next  to  the  ranking  member  on 
the  committee.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  spoke  on  yes¬ 
terday.  He  made  a  most  effective  argu¬ 
ment,  comparing  favorably  in  effective¬ 
ness  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Williams],  who  pre¬ 


ceded  me.  Both  presented  powerful  ar¬ 
guments,  showing  a  complete  grasp  of 
the  problem,  and  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan,  “It  requires  more 
skill  than  I  can  tell  to  play  second  fiddle 
well.”  However,  I  wish  to  support  him  as 
best  I  can  and  keep  in  tune  with  his 
forceful  presentation.  He  is  very  fear¬ 
ful — and  so  am  I,  and  very  often  have  I 
stated — of  the  New  Deal’s  attempt  to 
make  America  over.  I  read  a  day  or  two 
ago  the  words  of  an  able  writer  that  the 
New  Dealers  are  planning  and  watching 
and  participating  in  every  possible  move 
with  a  view  to  rushing  forward  their  pro¬ 
gram  of  domestic  reform  under  the  guise 
of  defense  necessity.  We  fear  that. 
Many  of  us  on  the  committee  and,  seem¬ 
ingly,  many  of  you  were  and  are  some¬ 
what  intoxicated  with  animosity  toward 
Henderson. 

When  he  came  before  that  committee 
there  was  staged  an  unusual  proceeding. 
We  are  seldom  informed  in  advance 
who  would  be  appointed  administrator 
of  a  new  bureaucratic  set-up.  Names 
are  presented  to  the  Senate  for  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  there  the  fitness  of  the  candi¬ 
date  is  explored.  In  this  case  we  knew 
who  would  be  the  Administrator  and  it 
seemed  important  to  examine  the  fitness 
of  the  man  for  such  a  highly  important 
responsibility  I  myself  questioned  him 
for  nearly  two  entire  forenoons  as  to  his 
views  and  fitness.  I  confess  that  I  am 
not  an  agreeable  inquisitor.  He  won  me 
over.  I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  it.  I 
had  exhausted  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  as 
to  his  activities  in  the  New  Deal.  He  has 
had  remarkable  success  in  his  recent 
handling  of  price  control  with  its  present 
limitations  of  enforcement.  I  hardly 
think  he  has  a  judicial  mind.  Seemingly 
during  the  past  years  he  has  been  hunt¬ 
ing  down  the  reprehensible  things  in 
business  and  greatly  enjoying  it.  I  think 
he  has  been  regarded  as  an  enemy  of 
business.  I  suggested  to  him,  “You  must 
know  that  businessmen  will  be  frightened 
of  you,  and  you  have  done  nothing  until 
very  recently  to  allay  their  fears.”  But 
he  is  extremely  able  and  exceptionally 
well  informed.  After  undergoing  ques¬ 
tions  for  many  days  as  to  his  fitness,  as 
well  as  to  his  personal  views,  he  has  re¬ 
assured  us  as  to  his  outlook  and  inten¬ 
tions  in  administering  this  legislation.  I 
think  we  will  find  him  sympathetic  with 
the  troubles  of  the  businessman.  I  feel 
that  this  new  contact  with  the  multi¬ 
plicity  of  harassments  endured  by  those 
trying  to  carry  the  burdens  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life  will  give  him  a  greatly  changed 
viewpoint. 

I  asked  him  if  he  was  on  that  wrecking 
crew  called  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  3  years.  He  agreed  that 
he  was  a  member  but  disapproved  of  my 
appellation.  I  suggested,  “We  have  re¬ 
viewed  your  activities  on  the  T.  N.  E.  C. 
Did  you  pick  your  witnesses,  did  you 
coach  them,  did  you  refuse  to  hear  some 
who  wished  to  testify?  Did  you  arrange 
everything  to  your  own  satisfaction  to 
embarrass  businessmen?”  He  denied 
this,  of  course,  and  I  could  only  say: 
“You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me  at  least 
for  giving  you  the  chance  to  refute,  for 
these  things  are  generally  accepted  to  be 
true.”  He  acquitted  himself  well. 
Somebody  said  on  yesterday  that  we 


should  forget  personalities  and  talk  about 
principles.  Well,  if  you  pass  this  bill  he 
will  be  the  principal,  no  matter  how  you 
spell  it.  So  ycu  may  discuss  it  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  principle  or  principal. 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  that 
although  I  was  with  you,  “somewhat  in¬ 
toxicated  with  animosity  toward  him,”  he 
sobered  me  up,  and  if  we  must  have  this 
price  control  I  am  fairly  well  satisfied 
that  he  will  administer  it  with  courage, 
and  I  think  with  good  sense. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolcott]  said  that  we  should  have  a 
board,  an  advisory  board  to  review  his 
decisions.  Well,  I  don’t  know.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  a  help  or  a 
hindrance.  A  board  can  be  invaluable, 
or  it  can  be  exactly  otherwise.  It  is  ques¬ 
tionable.  I  presume  I  shall  vote  for  it, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is 
my  superior,  and  he  favors  it.  It  sounds 
well.  But  I  realize  the  risk  we  are  taking 
if  the  majority  of  the  board  should  be 
too  ardent  new  dealers. 

I  believe  in  a  selective  price  control  as 
this  bill  before  you  provides.  An  old 
adage,  “Better  let  one  suffer  than  a  na¬ 
tion  grieve.”  Where  the  fire  is  burning, 
subdue  it.  Yesterday  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  wanted  to 
burn  the  whole  ranch.  I  want  some  of 
the  grass  left  to  grow. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Williams],  who  just  took  his  seat,  did 
not  talk  much,  if  any,  about  the  poison¬ 
ous  tree  they  are  now  putting  in,  namely, 
the  licensing  provision.  If  this  provision 
is  added  to  the  bill,  I  fear  that  I  shall 
have  to  vote  against  the  legislation.  I 
trust  it  will  be  fully  debated  and  fully 
understood.  However,  they  have  changed 
the  wording  of  it  in  the  last  few  days 
in  a  frantic  attempt  to  make  it  palatable. 
They  assure  us  that  ample  warnings 
would  be  given  and  no  hasty  action  con¬ 
templated.  I  am  not  reassured.  And  if 
you  take  away  the  license  of  Chrysler, 
how  many  men  will  be  thrown  out  of  a 
job?  They  will  attempt  to  assure  us  that 
if  the  storekeeper  sells  paregoric  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  ceiling  price,  that 
they  will  take  away  his  license  only  as  to 
the  sale  of  paregoric.  Those  bland  as¬ 
surances  do  not  convince  me.  It  would 
be  too  foolish  to  license  in  that  manner. 
A  license  is  something  that  jeopardizes 
your  right  to  carry  on  business.  It  would 
not  be  so  subdivided.  They  had  a  very 
restricted  license  authority  during  the 
World  War  relating  to  mining,  metals, 
and  articles  relating  to  defense.  We 
recall  that  reasonable  men  were  in  au¬ 
thority  at  that  time — not  new  dealers, 
who  so  ardently  advocate  regimentation. 

Let  us  talk  about  Mr.  Baruch  for  a 
moment.  I  would  refer  to  a  picture  that 
we  saw  of  the  young  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Baruch,  in 
a  recent  issue.  I  recalled  an  old  saying, 
“A  young  man’s  vision  is  an  old  man’s 
dream.”  The  old  man’s  -dream  is,  “Oh, 
if  I  only  had  this  power  when  I  had 
charge  of  price  control  back  in  the  World 
War,”  dreaming  of  what  he  could  have 
done.  Power  once  granted  feeds  upon 
itself  until  only  absolute  dictatorship 
sufficeth. 

This  dream  is  now  the  young  man’s 
vision.  If  this  power  is  now  granted 
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what  great  accomplishment  could  be  ob¬ 
tained? 

Lest  we  get  confused  I  wish  to  place  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  few  words  of 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  spoken 
yesterday.  In  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  bills  were  not  quite  similar, 
he  said  this: 

The  two  bills  are  as  different  as  day  and 
night. 

A  very  clear  and  definite  answer. 

He  further  declared: 

The  bill  which  I  propose,  the  over-all  bill, 
places  not  by  administrative  decree  but  by 
legislative  enactment  of  the  Congress. 

In  effect  he  stated: 

It  will  be  price  control  by  law  and  not  by 
men. 

But  we  have  a  circular  coming  in  from 
him  this  morning  saying  that  his  bill  is 
as  elastic  as  the  imagination  or  desire 
of  the  administrator.  Consistent? 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  Since  the  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned  the  licensing-system  set-up,  I 
would  like  to  have  him  elaborate  a  little 
by  comparison  to  find  out  if  possible  what 
is  the  difference  between  the  present 
O.  P.  M.  priority  set-up  and  what  would 
be  the  similarity  of  the  licensing  system 
as  compared  with  that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  They  are  somewhat 
similar  in  grant  of  authority,  but  the 
priority  authority  is  probably  more  dev¬ 
astating  than  this.  In  reference  to  the 
license  feature,  a  new  idea  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  only  this  morning.  Will  it  be  more 
reassuring? 

The  committee  had  little  chance  to 
consider  it.  They  now  say  they  would 
not  license  the  storekeeper  to  sell  pare¬ 
goric.  They  will  license  him  on  a  margin- 
of-profit  idea.  He  can  manipulate  prices 
as  he  pleases,  but  in  general  he  would  be 
allowed  only  .a  certain  margin  of  profit  in 
his  general  business.  So  that  if  there  is 
a  scarcity  of  anything  and  people  are 
willing  to  pay  a  high  price,  he  need  pay 
no  attention  to  ceiling  prices.  If  he 
desires  to  offer  sales  leaders  to  attract 
customers,  he  can  sell  them  at  such  low 
prices  as  to  greatly  increase  his  gross 
sales.  Perhaps  that  is  equitable  and 
proper,  but  I  am  very  suspicious  and  need 
to  sleep  on  it - 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  May] 
that  priorities  deal  with  defense  material 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  while  this  deals 
with  everything. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  but  priorities 
affect  everything  generally.  Many,  espe¬ 
cially  those  not  dealing  with  defense 
articles,  will  be  put  out  of  business  be¬ 
cause  of  priorities.  The  Army  and  the 
Navy  are  taking  great  quantities  of  all 
kinds  of  goods  and,  it  is  claimed,  hoard¬ 
ing  them,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  May]  must  do  something 
about  that.  Do  not  let  the  Army  or  Navy 
buy  a  2-year  supply  and  place  the  little 
businessman  where  he  cannot  get  any 
goods  or  material  and  force  him  out  of 


business.  If  the  morale  of  small  busi¬ 
ness  is  broken  down,  our  future  is  dark, 
indeed. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  understand  exactly  what 
priorities  have  meant  and  what  they  are 
doing;  but,  as  I  understand  this  bill,  it 
provides  that  the  Administrator  may  issue 
a  license  to  business  to  do  business,  and 
if  they  violate  the  terms  of  the  license 
he  can  revoke  it  and  stop  them  from 
doing  business. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  regard  that  power  as 
greater  power  than  O.  P.  M.  has.- 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  It  is  indeed  a  fright¬ 
ening  power.  Take  away  the  license  to 
do  business  and  employees  are  thrown 
out  of  their  jobs.  Truly  a  mischievous 
grant  of  authority  productive  of  dire  re¬ 
sults.  The  minority  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  stand  against  it.  I  repeat  the 
members  of  the  whole  committee  voted 
2  to  1  to  delete  it  from  the  original  bill. 
To  whose  siren  voice  have  they  been  lis¬ 
tening  and  became  enthralled? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  While  most  of  us 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  long 
study  given  by  the  gentleman  and  his 
committee,  does  the  gentleman  think 
that  this  bill,  either  with  or  without — cer¬ 
tainly  with  the  amendments  now  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee — holds  any  sim¬ 
ilarity  to  the  old  N.  R.  A.,  perhaps  except 
for  the  fact  that  business  and  labor  have 
nothing  to  say  about  the  price? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  To  me  there  is  great 
similarity,  especially  in  the  object  of  regi¬ 
mentation  to  be  attained,  and  to  place 
all  business  under  the  tender  mercies  of  a 
Government  now  manned  by  a  crew  of 
enthusiastic  persons  determined  to  make 
America  over. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  explained  the  plight  of  the  high- 
cost  producer.  He  hardly  had  time  to 
talk  about  that.  He  felt  forced  to  spend 
much  time  on  the  question  of  wage  con¬ 
trol.  He  disposed  of  that  phase  of  the 
subject  with  unanswerable  logic.  What 
will  happen  to  the  high-cost  producer? 
Copper,  for  instance,  can  be  mined  by 
some  producers  at  12  cents  or  less  per 
pound.  It  may  cost  the  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducer  18  cents  a  pound.  We  must  have 
every  ounce  of  production  of  copper. 
What  about  the  sale  price?  One  price  to 
one,  another  price  to  another?  Must 
there  be  favoritism?  What  have  they  in 
the  bill?  Read  clause  (e)  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  section.  The  Government  is  to 
step  in  and  buy  from  the  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducer  and  pay  a  price  that  will  assure 
him  a  profit.  This  morning,  at  the  last 
minute  of  the  session  of  the  committee, 
a  revolving-fund  amendment  was  voted. 
Contemplate  Uncle  Sam’s  vast  storekeep¬ 
ing  venture  of  the  future.  Is  that  the  only 
remedy  to  meet  this  situation?  Seem¬ 
ingly  the  Administrator  might  allow  the 
high-cost  producer  to  ask  higher-than- 
ceiling  prices  in  cases  where  scarcity  of 
the  article  would  make  buyers  willing  to 
pay  such  prices.  But  could  this  work  cut 
fairly  to  processors  of  the  raw  material? 
No;  only  Government  subsidies  seem  to 
be  the  answer.  If  ceiling  prices  are  to 
be  adjusted  to  fit  all  such  conditions  as 
to  guarantee  a  profit  to  producers  and 


jeopardize  the  processors,  it  would  cause 
confusion,  indeed.  There  are  high-cost 
producers  all  over  this  Nation  in  a  great 
variety  of  businesses.  They  have  here¬ 
tofore  met  competition,  but  a  ceiling 
price  to  limit  profits  on  low-cost  pro¬ 
ducers  would  produce  havoc  on  others. 

Mr.  Henderson  realizes  the  danger. 
He  constantly  repeated  his  determination 
to  keep  up  production  by  all  producers 
and  fully  realized  that  the  Government 
must  subsidize  or  buy  and  sell  as  contem¬ 
plated  in  this  bill.  It  is  not  a  cheerful 
outlook. 

Again  Uncle  Sam  will  be  the  greatest 
storekeeper  of  all  times  and  probably  lose 
much  money  in  his  operations. 

However,  we  must  not  do  anything  to 
limit  production,  and  some  way  must  be 
devised.  Is  not  this  a  poisonous  tree  to 
have  injected  into  this  legislation?  But 
what  else  can  we  do?  About  contracts. 
The  Gore  bill  does  make  contracts  valid. 
There  is  supposed  to  be  an  amendment  in 
this  bill,  if  it  has  not  been  changed  so 
much  that  we  do  not  recognize  it.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  man  agreed  to  sell  something  at 
a  price  higher  than  the  ceiling  later  fixed 
by  the  Administrator.  You  could  deliver 
and  invoice  at  no  price  higher  than  the 
ceiling  price  no  matter  what  price  was 
formerly  agreed  upon.  Probably  millions 
of  contracts  are  now  in  jeopardy  under 
the  present  conditions  because  they  con¬ 
tain  a  clause  saying  in  effect  that  if  the 
ceiling  prices  already  made  or  to  be  made 
by  the  Administrator  be  proven  not  valid 
in  law  the  sellers  give  no  notice  that  they 
will  sue  for  the  original  contract.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  apparently  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful  up  to  this  time,  but  many  buyers 
anxious  to  get  goods  agreed  to  pay  more 
than  the  ceiling  price  determined  upon 
after  such  agreements.  However,  the 
processors  themselves  have  had  to  sell  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  ceiling  price  and  must  not 
be  forced  to  keep  their  original  agree¬ 
ments.  We  must  validate  these  things 
done  by  the  Administrator  and  make  such 
validation  retroactive. 

We  Republicans  wish  to  weep  with  the 
farmers  just  fully  as  much  as  you  Demo¬ 
crats  do.  We  also  need  their  votes.  We 
must  not  let  you  outdo  us  in  protecting 
the  farmers.  The  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  said  he  grew  up  on  the  farm  and 
painted  for  us  a  picture  of  himself  work¬ 
ing  in  the  blinding  sleet  of  winter.  I  have 
chased  and  milked  cows  in  the  blinding 
sleet  of  winter  also.  I  of  course  rejoice 
that  the  farmers  are  being  so  well  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill.  We  Republicans  re¬ 
joice  with  you  Democrats  at  the  farmers’ 
good  fortune,  because  we  also  need  the 
farmers’  votes  in  the  next  election.  Per¬ 
haps  my  conscience  may  rescue  me  later. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  As  for  wages  and 
monetary  control,  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
should  not  be  in  this  bill.  We  ought  to 
have  some  wage  control  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions.  But  I  do  not  want  Mr. 
Henderson  to  have  any  more  power  than 
is  contained  in  this  bill.  He  will  have 
enough  responsibility  in  this  phase  of 
inflation  restraint.  You  should  pass 
some  other  form  of  legislation  under 
other  jurisdictions  already  functioning. 
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I  remind  you  that  most  of  the  recent 
strikes  have  not  been  for  higher  wages 
but  were  jurisdictional  disputes  or  to 
force  men  to  join  unions  against  their 
will.  Already  a  multiplicity  of  boards 
have  been  spawned  to  take  care  of  such 
situations. 

This  administration  in  its  handling  of 
the  labor  problem  has  been  very  gingerly. 
The  chickens  have  now  come  home  to 
roost,  and  I  will  let  them  roost  a  little 
while  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  The 
problem  is  fairly  and  squarely  up  to  your 
President.  I  do  not  think  he  can  duck  it 
much  longer.  He  must  soon  allow  a  very 
subservient  Congress  pass  badly  needed 
curbing  legislation.  As  far  as  this  bill 
is  concerned,  do  not  give  any  labor  legis¬ 
lation  to  Mr.  Henderson.  But  I  am  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  for  monetary  control. 
In  spite  of  the  advice  of  its  own  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  this  administration  re¬ 
fuses  to  act.  This  is  a  most  dangerous 
existing  condition  and  encourages  infla¬ 
tion.  The  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Voorhis]  recognizes  this.  However, 
we  differ  greatly  in  the  remedy  to  be  ap¬ 
plied.  Some  $69,000,000,000  of  credit 
seems  to  be  available.  You  can  now  bor¬ 
row  money  easily.  Banks  are  eager  to 
loan.  This  administration  has  built  up  a 
vast  credit  structure.  It  is  now  their 
greatest  danger.  But  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  must  be  preserved.  Vast 
sums  must  be  now  available  to  buy  bonds 
and  business  must  not  be  allowed  such 
profits  that  they  can  afford  to  outbid  the 
Government  in  interest  rates.  Our  New 
Dealer  money  doctors,  up  to  this  time, 
have  so  successfully  strangled  business 
that  they  could  not  compete  even  with 
very  low  interest-bearing  United  States 
bonds.  To  the  suggestion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  that  curbs  be  placed  on 
money  legislation,  Mr.  Morgen thau  threw 
up  his  hands.  It  is  not  strange.  A  vast 
reservoir  of  money  must  be  at  his  disposal. 
It  must  be  manufactured  under  powers 
already  granted  if  the  people  do  not  buy 
the  bonds. 

We  may  be  forced  to  more  coin  clip¬ 
ping.  The  minute  our  people  do  not  buy 
those  defense  bonds  we  must  resort  to 
such  measures.  As  long  as  the  people 
are  not  allowed  to  see  the  clipped  coin 
they  will  not  worry  too  much.  So  it  is 
decided  not  to  place  any  monetary  con¬ 
trol  in  this  bill,  although  it  is  far  the 
most  serious  thing  with  which  we  are 
confronted.  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  if  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  follow 
the  gentleman’s  contention  very  heart¬ 
ily.  Furthermore,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  a  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  reserve  on  demand  depos¬ 
its.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  sup¬ 
port  it. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  No;  oh,  no.  I  do  not 
put  my  Government  still  further  in  the 
loaning  business.  If  you  have  got  to 
have  a  dollar-for-dollar  reserve  behind 
all  deposits,  the  banks  will  have  no 
money  to  loan. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  the  Government  in  the  lend¬ 
ing  business  either;  in  fact,  I  would  like 
to  get  the  Government  out  of  the  lend¬ 
ing  business,  but  I  do  not  think  you  are 
ever  going  to  get  the  Government  out 


of  the  lending  business  until  you  get  the 
banks  out  of  the  business  of  creating 
money,  which  I  think  is  a  governmental 
function.  Until  you  take  from  the  banks 
their  power  to  create  money,  you  cannot 
safely  exercise  it  in  two  places  at  once. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gentleman  and  I 
go  the  same  road  about  so  far,  then  we 
separate.  Of  course,  that  is  natural.  I 
am  sure  he  will  never  arrive  at  his  desti¬ 
nation.  But  he  and  I  have  great  respect 
for  each  other. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Some  people  are  wise; 
some  otherwise.  I  am  sure  he  thinks 
we  are  both  wise,  so  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Is  the 
gentleman  speaking  about  himself  in  that 
case,  because  if  he  is,  I  understand? 

Mr.  MAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  Just  a  few  years  ago  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  chairman  made 
a  very  extensive  study  of  the  question  of 
price  fixing  and  reported  a  bill;  but  we 
were  up  against  the  difficulty  of  figuring 
out  some  average  price  in  peacetime  or 
some  policy  in  peacetime  that  would  fit 
wartime.  As  a  result  of  that,  and  the 
fact  that  none  of  us  were  apparently 
completely  satisfied  with  the  bill,  we 
never  did  call  it  up.  The  gentleman 
raised  one  question  awhile  ago  that  I  am 
vitally  interested  in.  That  is  the  question 
of  where  a  man  has  a  contract  fixing  a 
price  of  a  product  to  be  delivered  within 
a  certain  time.  Is  there  any  provision  in 
this  bill  to  provide  where  he  can  go,  or 
who  he  can  go  to,  authorizing  him  to  go 
to  some  court  for  an  adjudication  of  his 
rights? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  There  is  supposed  to 
be  a  provision  in  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  in 
the  last  bill,  wherein  all  contracts  are 
validated  according  to  Mr.  Henderson’s 
ruling  or  price  fixing.  The  Gore  bill 
does  take  care  of  that  and  has  better 
language  than  our  own.  But  that  is 
scant  praise  for  the  Gore  bill. 

I  have  one  or  two  matters  more,  and 
then  I  will  relieve  you  of  listening.  Some 
things  are  good  for  a  large  family,  but 
would  not  be  so  good  for  a  small  family. 
Canada  has  price  control.  They  had 
selective  price  control,  but  on  the  first  of 
this  month  they  are  having  a  try  at  an 
all-out  control.  Now,  Canada’s  experi¬ 
ments  are  not  yet  convincing.  They  are 
a  different  people.  They  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  morale  at  this  moment.  They  are  at 
war.  We  do  not  know  whether  an  all- 
out  price  control  will  work  there  or  not. 
They  are  just  trying  it  out.  What  may 
be  good  for  them  may  not  be  good  for  us. 
So  I  am  a  little  hesitant  to  follow  the 
lead  of  Canada  at  the  moment. 

Did  Mr.  Baruch  mesmerize  the  Rules 
Committee?  Of  course,  he  is  a  grand  old 
man.  Beware  of  personalities  lest  they 
confuse  you.  The  Gore  bill  is  plainly  not 
what  Mr.  Baruch  recommended.  It  is 
lacking  in  many  conditions  that  Mr. 
Baruch  thought  were  highly  important. 
Somebody  called  the  Gore  bill  the  Baruch 
bill  yesterday.  The  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  I  admire  greatly.  He  has  a  great 
future,  but  I  warn  him  “that  the  heat  of 
his  argument  in  the  affirmative  is  often 


more  fatal  than  the  argument  of  his  op¬ 
ponents.”  He  has  spent  many  days  and 
n;ghts  on  this.  He  is  very  enthusiastic 
about  his  bill,  yet  he  has  constantly 
changed  it  as  he  finds  its  provisions  im¬ 
possible  or  impracticable.  Yesterday  it 
was  price  control  by  act  of  Congress. 
Today  it  is  as  flexible  as  the  imagination 
or  the  desire  of  the  Administrator  may 
make  it.  Let  us  have  price  control  over 
selective  things  that  are  getting  out  of 
hand.  The  Administrator  may  select  as 
many  as  he  may  think  necessary,  provid¬ 
ing  a  certain  date  is  clearly  impossible. 

No  man  could  select  a  date  without  tre¬ 
mendous  dislocation  of  business  at  a  time 
when  the  very  maximum  of  production  is 
needed.  Contemplate  the  adjustment  of 
prices  cn  all  articles  at  the  same  moment. 
We  now  suffer  weariness  in  trying  to 
explain  to  our  constituents  priorities  and 
many  other  governmental  interferences. 
Make  this  bill  just  as  harmless  as  you 
can  and  still  be  effective.  That  is  my 
decision.  I  acknowledge  the  necessity 
for  some  legislation.  When  textiles  were 
getting  out  of  hand  and  speculation  rife, 
Mr.  Henderson  intervened,  and  after  ac¬ 
cepting  advice  and  assistance  seemed  to 
settle  the  matter  largely  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all.  I  want  to  support  him  in 
such  endeavor.  But  let  us  not  go  too  far 
and  yield  to  the  siren  voice  leading  to 
regimentation  and  dictatorship.  We 
should  suffer  much  rather  than  yield  to 
that. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
turn  to  these  various  notes  I  have  here  I 
find  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  time, 
and  “  think  you  have  heard  enough  from 
me,  anyway.  I  thank  you  for  your  pa¬ 
tience.  May  I  say  again  I  think  very 
highly  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  able  men  we  have 
ever  known  in  the  House.  He  is  a  great 
student.  I  advise  you  never  to  take  an 
assignment  to  follow  him  in  debate.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Smith]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  study  of  the  price  control  bill  (H.  R- 
5990) ,  which  I  am  presenting  is  confined 
principally  to  what  I  consider  the  basic 
disease  progress  of  the  economy  which 
underlies  and  causes  price  inflation. 
(Much  of  the  data  upon  which  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  based  will  be  found  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  interrogations  of  witnesses 
before  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  the  price-control  bill,  Sev¬ 
enty-seventh  Congress;  especially  of  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson  beginning  on  page  773; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon.  Henry 
Morgenthau,  Jr.,  beginning  on  page  1148; 
and  Hon.  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  on  page  1326.) 

The  administration  witnesses  who  tes¬ 
tified  before  our  committee  in  favor  of 
the  passage  of  the  price-control  bill,  no¬ 
tably  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  present  Price 
Administrator  of  the  Price  Administra- 
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tion  and  Civilian  Supply  and  the  likely 
administrator  of  this  act  if  it  is  passed; 
Mr.  Marriner  S.  Eccles,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System;  and  Mi'.  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
predicated  the  need  6f  political  price 
control  solely  upon  the  dislocation  of  our 
industry  caused  by  the  extraordinary 
armament  program.  The  passage  of  this 
bill,  they  claim,  is  made  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  an  emergency  brought  on  en¬ 
tirely  by  foreign  wars.  They  were  spe¬ 
cific  in  claiming  that  no  part  of  the  need 
for  price  control  developed  endogenous¬ 
ly,  or  because  of  anything  we  did  in  the 
United  States,  that  it  all  came  about  be¬ 
cause  of  foreign  wars  and  a  threat  of 
foreign  nations  against  us. 

These  witnesses  were  unanimous  in  as¬ 
serting  that  the  political  price  control 
which  this  bill  would  set  up  would  be  of 
a  temporary  nature;  that  it  would  be 
routinely  terminated  at  or  near  the  end 
of  hostilities,  or  when  the  threat  to  our 
Nation  had  ceased  to  exist.  They  predi¬ 
cated  abandonment  of  price  control  on 
our  experience  in  connection  with  the 
war  of  1917-18. 

They  were  also  in  full  accord  with 
each  other  as  to  what  the  factors  are  that 
cause  price  inflation.  To  them  the  for¬ 
mula  of  price  inflation  was  very  simple, 
and  they  stated  it  thus:  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  armament  program  has  brought 
about  a  substantial  shift  from  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the 
production  of  war  goods.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  also  caused  an  absolute  in¬ 
crease  of  production  and,  hence,  of  pay¬ 
ment  media,  or  what  is  commonly  called 
purchasing  power.  This  situation  results 
in  an  absolute  shortage  of  common  con¬ 
sumer  commodities  and  both  an  abso¬ 
lute  and  relative  increase  of  payment  me¬ 
dia.  In  turn,  this  results  in  a  greater  de¬ 
mand  for  the  remaining  common  com¬ 
modities  and  a  greatly  enhanced  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  which,  under  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  inflates  prices. 

Though  there  was  unanimity  of  agree¬ 
ment  by  the  witnesses  mentioned  that 
no  effective  check  on  rising  prices  could 
be  effected  with  the  political  machinery 
alone  which  this  bill  would  set  up,  that 
in  addition  to  this  higher  taxes  would 
be  needed  to  narrow  the  inflation  gap, 
whatever  the  inflation  gap  may  be,  that 
rigid  control  over  credit  would  have  to 
be  exercised,  that  broader  powers  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
authorities  over  member  bank  reserves, 
that  deficits  would  have  to  be  financed 
more  by  the  sale  of  Government  secu¬ 
rities  to  the  public  and  less  through  the 
banks,  and  so  forth,  yet  even  the  need 
of  all  these  means  for  curbing  price  in¬ 
flation  was  attributable  by  them  to  the 
extraordinary  armament  effort. 

Another  attitude  of  mind  expressed  by 
the  administration  witnesses  was  that 
price  inflation  is  not  so  much  an  effect 
or  symptom  of  a  disordered  condition 
of  the  social  and  economic  organism,  but 
that  it  is  more  a  disease  entity  in  itself 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Henderson  stated  categorically 
that  it  is  not  a  symptom  but  “pretty 
much”  a  disease  in  itself.  The  idea  of 
these  witnesses  seems  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  popular  view  of  inflation  in 


limiting  their  conception  of  it  largely  to 
a  rise  in  prices  without  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  basic  causes  which  under¬ 
lie  it. 

Significantly  apparent,  as  though  in¬ 
spired  by  the  same  source,  was  the  una¬ 
nimity  in  emphasis  by  nearly  all  of  the 
administration  witnesses  that  the  politi¬ 
cal  control  of  wages  should  be  excluded 
from  the  bill.  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch 
wanted  wages  included,  but  was  singu¬ 
larly  outspoken  in  opposing  the  inclusion 
of  a  prohibition  against  strikes. 

The  immediate  objective  sought  by  the 
proponents  who  testified  in  behalf  of  this 
measure  is  the  prevention  of  hardships 
which  commonly  accompany  undue  price 
rises  and  to  save  money  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  But  the  real  and  fundamental 
purpose  of  this  measure,  they  claim,  is 
to  “preserve  our  democracy.” 

Such,  in  substance,  it  appears,  are  the 
leading  thoughts  and  ideas  as  expressed 
by  the  administration  witnesses  in  their 
testimony  in  support  of  the  price-con¬ 
trol  measure.  Such,  perhaps,  also,  are 
the  ideas,  in  general  at  least,  of  others 
who  favor  it. 

I  think  an  examination  of  the  grounds 
for  this  thinking  and  the  premises  upon 
which  these  witnesses  predicate  the  need 
for  political  price  control  will  show  them 
to  be  faulty  in  many  respects.  Indeed,  I 
think  this  will  show  that  the  witnesses 
took  a  superficial  view  of  the  problem  of 
inflation;  that,  in  fact,  they  hardly 
touched  its  fundamental  aspects. 

Certainly  we  cannot  approach  any  so¬ 
lution  of  the  problem  of  an  undue  rise 
in  prices  until  we  have  disabused  our 
minds  of  all  thought  that  such  a  rise  is 
a  condition  which  must  be  dealt  with 
per  se.  It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to 
argue  that  undue  price  rises  are  merely 
effects  or  symptoms  of  deeply  lying 
causes.  This  should  be  so  self-evident  as 
to  require  no  mention.  But  since  this 
view  is  strongly  prevalent,  its  fallacious¬ 
ness  must  be  exposed  because  it  implies 
the  dangerous  assumption  that  infla¬ 
tion  of  prices  can  be  prevented  by  direct 
application  of  remedial  measures  and 
without  regard  to  the  causal  factors  pro¬ 
ducing  it. 

Ordinarily,  the  elucidation  of  any 
problem  requires  definition  of  the  terms 
in  which  it  is  stated.  To  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  question  under 
consideration,  therefore,  it  might  seem 
advisable  at  this  point  to  define  the 
term  “price  inflation.”  This,  however,  I 
shall  not  do  because  there  is  the  greatest 
confusion  and  lack  of  agreement  among 
professional  economists,  as  well  as  of 
publicists  and  writers,  in  defining  infla¬ 
tion.  I  feel  any  attempt  to  define  the 
term  at  this  point  would  serve  more  to 
add  to  this  uncertainty  than  to  clarify 
it. 

I  think  it  may  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  present  endeavor  better  if  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  pertinent  factors  that  are  in¬ 
volved  and  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of 
the  student  to  formulate  his  own  defini¬ 
tion. 

However,  it  should  probably  be  stated 
at  the  outset  that  the  definition  of  price 
inflation  given  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  and 
which  was  substantially  concurred  in  by 
the  other  administration  witnesses,  is  so 


narrow  and  so  palpably  limited  in  scope 
that  it  can  apply  to  but  a  very  minor  part 
of  the  inflation  process.  As  stated,  Mr. 
Henderson  defined  price  inflation  as  a 
shortage  of  common  commodities  and 
an  increase  of  payment  media  or  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  attributed  both  these 
factors  exclusively  to  the  extraordinary 
armament  effort.  He  specifically  denied 
that  past  or  present  governmental  poli¬ 
cies  play  any  part  in  causing  an  undue 
rise  in  prices.  But  Mr.  Henderson  broke 
his  own  definition  down  completely 
under  questioning,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Henderson  unequivocally  admits 
there  that  there  need  be  no  absolute 
shortage  of  civilian  goods  to  produce  price 
inflation. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  I  do  not 
recognize  that  the  disordered  economy 
which  is  being  produced  by  the  priorities, 
allocations,  and  so  forth,  may  cause  a  rise 
of  prices.  On  the  contrary,  I  fully  ap¬ 
preciate  that  some  price  rises  can  be 
caused  through  the  disturbance  of  the 
correlation  of  production  of  civilian  goods 
and  payment  media  that  must  result  from 
the  present  program.  My  contention  is, 
however,  that  there  is  far-  more  to  the 
present  problem  of  price  inflation  than 
this,  and  that  to  grasp  anything  like  its 
true  nature  and  significance  requires  that 
we  give  consideration  to  much  more  than 
is  involved  in  the  immediate  changes  of 
the  economy  attending  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  armament  program. 

Certainly  there  is  complete  agreement 
by  all  students  of  price  inflation  that 
quantity  and  quality  of  payment  media 
are  basic  physical  determinants  in  the 
production  of  price  inflation. 

In  the  great  inflations  during  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  war  of  1914-17,  they  were 
almost  the  sole  physical  determinants, 
and  jso  great  were  the  redundancies  of 
payment  media,  and  so  completely  were 
they  deteriorated  in  quality,  as  compared 
with  the  amounts  of  civilian  goods  short¬ 
ages,  that  the  latter  could  have  been  only 
of  comparatively  little  importance  as  a 
cause  of  those  price  inflations. 

The  table  below  which  relates  to  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  period  of  her  wildest 
inflation  illustrates  this  point. 


Year 

Paper  money 
circulation 
(billions  of  marks) 

Wholesale  prices 
(1913=100) 

January  1920 _ 

78.5 

14.4 

December  1921,. 

122.5 

34.9 

December  1922. 

1,  295.  2 

1,  478. 8 

December  1923.. 

1  496,  585,  345,  900.  0 

1,  261,  600,  000, 000. 0 

Year 

Production 

(1913=100) 

Agricul¬ 

ture 

Indus¬ 

trial 

1920 . 

62 

Cl 

1921 . . 

63 

77 

1922. . 

69 

86 

1923 . 

69 

64 

1  Quintillion. 

Table  relating  to  the  period  of  Germany’s  inflation. 
Figures  taken  from  Edwin  W.  Keminercr’s,  “Money” 
(pp.  288  and  291). 

The  above  table  shows  the  following: 
By  December  1923  the  paper-money  cir¬ 
culation  in  Germany  had  increased  to 
6,000,000,000  times  more  than  it  was  in 
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January  1921.  During  the  same  time 
wholesale  prices  increased  87,000,000,000 
times.  From  1920  to  1923  agricultural 
production  went  up  7  points  while  in¬ 
dustrial  production  dropped  7  points. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  civilian 
goods  shortage  could  have  played  no  part, 
or  certainly  no  more  than  a  very  minor 
one,  in  that  astronomical  rise  in  prices. 

The  Russian  inflation  provides  us  with 
another  exemplification  of  the  same 
principle.  Says  Arthur  Z.  Arnold,  in  his 
work,  Banks,  Credit,  and  Money — Soviet 
Russia,  on  page  90: 

The  year  1918  witnessed  a  more  rapid  pace 
In  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  this 
is  reflected  by  the  changed  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  growth  of  the  volume  of  currency, 
over  37  times  the  pre-war  volume,  and  the 
rise  of  the  price  level,  164  times  as  high  as 
the  pre-war  level.  At  the  end  of  1919  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  currency  138  times  the  pre-war  vol¬ 
ume  was  accompanied  by  a  price  level  2,420 
times  as  high  as  the  pre-war  level.  At  the 
end  of  1920  the  respective  figures  were  717 
and  16,800.  At  the  end  of  June  1921,  which 
approximately  marks  the  end  of  the  period 
of  war  communism,  the  respective  figures 
were  1,440  and  80,700,  while  at  the  end  of 
1921,  when  the  effect  of  the  new  economic 
policy  was  already  felt,  those  figures  stood 
at  10,758  and  288,000. 

It  is  true  that  industrial  production  in 
Russia  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  during  the 
period  1918  to  1921.  Maurice  Dobb,  in 
his  Russian  Economic  Development  Since 
the  Revolution,  on  page  95,  quotes  Pro¬ 
fessor  Prokopovitch  as  estimating: 

That  by  1920  the  number  of  workers  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry  was  less  than  one-half 
that  of  pre-war,  v/hile  the  average  produc¬ 
tivity  per  worker  had  fallen  to  30-35  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  total  output  of  industry  to  the 
amazing  figure  of  14.5  percent. 

From  this  it  would  appear  evident  that 
there  was  a  great  shortage  of  common 
consumer  goods.  That  this  shortage 
played  some  part  in  raising  prices  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  German  inflation,  it  is  clear  on  its 
face  that  the  huge  excess  of  currency  was 
the  controlling  factor,  that  the  factor  of 
civilian  goods  shortage  played  a  very 
minor  role  in  causing  it. 

Indeed,  the  important  point  to  be 
grasped  here  is  that  it  was  the  very  re¬ 
dundancy  of  currency  in  Russia,  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  the  other  countries 
which  experienced  great  inflation  follow¬ 
ing  the  war  that  played  the  major  role 
in  causing  the  shortage  of  common  con¬ 
sumer’s  goods.  Maurice  Dobb,  on  page 
95  of  the  work  just  quoted,  referring  to 
the  Russian  inflation,  states  thus  tersely 
the  principle  here  involved: 

It  was  this  situation  of  extremity — -the  fact 
that  the  “incentive  limit”  of  inflationary 
levies  on  the  peasantry  had  been  reached  and 
the  almost  complete  “drying  up”  of  all  the 
monetary  sources  of  government  revenue — 
that  was  responsible  for  the  system  known 
as  war  communism  rather  than  any  desire 
to  apply  an  “a  priori  theory.” 

France’s  post-war  inflation  supplies  us 
with  still  another  example.  Walter 
Blenk,  in  his  A  Study  of  French  Post- 
War  Inflation  and  the  Present  American 
Situation,  on  pages  13,  18,  and  35,  sup¬ 
plies  the  following  data: 


The  note  circulation  increased  quite  stead¬ 
ily  from  37,274,000,000  francs  in  1919  to  52,- 
448,000,000  francs  in  1926.  During  the  same 
period  the  commodity  prices  (1913  =  100) 
rose  quite  steadily  from  an  index  of  423  in 
1919  to  627  in  1926.  During  the  same  period 
of  time  also,  the  French  volume  of  produc¬ 
tion  (1913  =  100)  increased  steadily  from  62  in 
1919  to  123  in  1926. 

Here  we  have  an  outstanding  example 
of  a  great  rise  in  prices  in  a  period  when 
the  amount  of  common  consumer  goods 
was  also  greatly  increased,  where  the 
factor  of  redundancy  and  deterioration 
of  payment  media  apparently  alone 
caused  the  rise  in  prices. 

Many  more  experiences  could  be  cited 
to  show  the  inapplicability  of  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  price  inflation  upon  which  the 
witnesses  predicated  the  need  for  price 
control.  There  was  the  experience  of 
the  French  with  the  assignats  and  man¬ 
dats;  the  Colonies  with  their  paper  is¬ 
sues;  the  Confederacy  with  her  paper  is¬ 
sues;  the  North  and  the  greenbacks; 
John  Law  and  his  “Mississippi  bubble.” 
Redundancy  and  deterioration  of  pay¬ 
ment  media  was  in  all  of  these  cases  the 
cardinal  causative  factor  of  price  infla¬ 
tion.  To  be  sure,  civilian  goods  shortage 
did  take  place  in  all  of  them  to  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent,  and  perhaps  did  con¬ 
tribute  in  some  small  measure  in  pushing 
prices  upward.  But  here,  also,  the  civil¬ 
ian  goods  shortage  was  itself  caused 
largely  by  the  corruption  of  money. 

Del  Mar,  on  page  261  of  his  Money 
and  Civilization,  says: 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  greatly 
promoted  by  the  operation  of  the  assignats 
and  mandats.  This  money  caused  so  rapid 
and  tremendous  a  rise  of  prices  that  all  vest¬ 
ed  interests  were  deprived  of  value,  all  for¬ 
tunes  were  leveled,  and  the  social  order 
was  broken  down. 

Andrew  Dixon  White,  in  his  Fiat 
Money  Inflation  in  France,  in  reference 
to  the  “general  development  of  the  the¬ 
ory  and  practice”  pertaining  to  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  the  assignats  and  mandats  said: 

It  came  by  seeking  a  remedy  for  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  evil  infinitely  more  dan¬ 
gerous.  To  cure  a  disease  temporary  in  its 
character,  a  corrosive  poison  was  adminis¬ 
tered,  which  ate  out  the  vitals  of  French 
prosperity.  *  *  * 

It  brought,  as  we  have  seen,  commerce  and 
manufacturers,  the  mercantile  interest,  the 
agricultural  interest  to  ruin.  It  brought  on 
these  the  same  destruction  which  would 
come  to  a  Hollander  opening  the  dikes  of  the 
sea  to  irrigate  his  garden  in  a  dry  summer. 

It  ended  in  the  complete  financial,  moral, 
and  political  prostration  of  France.  *  *  * 

The  acute  suffering  from  the  wreck  and 
ruin  brought  by  assignats,  mandats,  and 
other  paper  currency  in  process  of  repudia¬ 
tion,  lasted  nearly  10  years,  but  the  period  of 
recovery  lasted  longer  than  the  generation 
which  followed.  It  required  nearly  40  years 
to  bring  capital,  industry,  commerce,  and 
credit  up  to  their  condition  when  the  Revo¬ 
lution  began,  and  demanded  a  “man  on 
horseback”  who  established  monarchy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Republic  and  threw  away  mil¬ 
lions  of  lives  for  the  Empire,  to  be  added  to 
the  millions  which  had  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Revolution. 

Thus  we  see  at  once  how  narrow  and  ' 
superficial  the  definition  is  which  was 
given  by  the  witnesses  of  price  inflation. 


and  how  very  limited  their  definition  is  in 
its  application. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  condition  of 
our  money,  credit,  and  finances  which 
has  resulted  from  the  Government’s  poli¬ 
cies.  This  is  vital  to  an  understanding 
of  the  problem  of  price  inflation. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Eccles  ad¬ 
mitted  that  certain  payment  media,  nota¬ 
bly  direct  Government  obligations  in  the 
banks,  are  inflationary.  Somehow  they 
would  not  concede  that  these  were  re¬ 
dundant,  or  at  least  sufficiently  so  that 
they  played  anything  more  than  a  sec¬ 
ondary  role  in  causing  undue  price  rises. 

It  is  true  they  agreed  that  certain  con¬ 
trols  be  set  up  to  curb  these  inflationary 
forces.  But  when  one  examines  their 
testimony  it  is  apparent  they  were  more 
concerned  with  setting  up  controls  over 
the  effects  of  deeply  lying  inflationary 
processes  than  over  these  processes  them¬ 
selves.  Significant,  indeed,  is  the  fact 
that  none  of  them  urged  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  the  dangerous  inflationary  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  Government.  Instead  there 
was  both  overt  and  tacit  approval  by  the 
administration  witnesses  of  the  continu¬ 
ation  of  those  policies.  We  shall  return 
to  this  point  later. 

When  the  Government  spends  money 
which  it  has  received  in  taxes,  that  is  not 
regarded  as  being  inflation. 

When  the  Government  spends  money 
which  it  has  received  by  borrowing  from 
the  public,  by  selling  its  obligations  to  it 
for  their  real  savings,  that  is  commonly 
considered  not  to  be  inflation. 

When,  however,  the  Government 
finances  its  deficits  through  the  banking 
system,  that  is  regarded  by  the  initiate, 
bankers,  Treasury  and  other  Government 
officials,  as  being  inflation,  or  inflationary. 
It  is  not  so  understood  by  the  public  in 
general,  who  believe  the  funds  raised  by 
the  Government  through  the  banks  are 
no  different  in  nature  than  any  other 
funds  raised  outside  of  taxation. 

The  reason  deficit  financing  through 
the  banks  is  considered  inflationary  is 
because  the  Treasury  does  not  actually 
sell  its  securities  to  the  banks. 

Through  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
Government  obligations  are  distributed 
to  the  commercial  banks  throughout  the 
banking  system,  where  they  are  set  up  as 
deposits.  The  Treasury  then  checks 
against  these  deposits  to  pay  its  operating 
costs. 

CIRCULATING  PAPER  CURRENCY  INFLATION 

There  is  perhaps  no  way  of  knowing 
the  exact  amount  of  circulating  paper 
currency  that  is  required  to  carry  on  a 
specified  volume  of  business.  The  only 
criterion  that  I  know  of  for  determining 
this  is  gold  convertibility.  When  all 
forms  of  paper  claims  are  at  the  option 
of  their  holders  in  fact  fully  convertible 
into  gold,  then  I  think  we  are  reasonably 
safe  in  saying  there  is  no  overissue  of 
paper  promises  to  pay. 

Though  I  am  not  certain  that  all  paper 
issues  were  at  all  times  during  the  twen¬ 
ties  in  fact  fully  convertible  into  gold  at 
the  option  of  their  holders,  I  assume  the 
amount  of  paper  currency  circulation  was 
fully  adequate  to  carry  on  the  business 
which  was  conducted  during  that  period. 
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The  average  annual  realized  national 
income  in  current  dollars  for  the  10 -year 
period  1920-29  was  $68,258,000,000 — Na¬ 
tional  Industrial  Conference  Board.  Eco¬ 
nomic  Almanac  1941,  page  334.  The  av¬ 
erage  annual  amount  of  money — paper 
currency,  gold,  and  silver — in  circulation 
for  that  10-year  period  was  $4,862,000,- 
000.  There  was  no  increase  of  money  in 
circulation  during  that  period. 

The  average  annual  realized  national 
income  in  current  dollars  during  the  11- 
year  period,  1930-40,  was  $60,951,000,- 
000.  This  is  $7,300,000,000  less  than 
it  was  in  the  previous  11 -year  period. 
Yet  during  this  time  the  average  an¬ 
nual  amount  of  currency  in  circulation 
was  $5,976,000,000.  There  was  an  in¬ 
crease  of  circulating  currency  during 
this  period  from  $4,756,000,000  to 
$7,848,000,000,  or  $3,092,000,000,  or  65 
percent. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1930  converti¬ 
bility  began  to  be  restricted  and  less  free. 
Just  how  much  perhaps  never  can  be 
known.  By  the  end  of  1932,  however, 
convertibility  had  virtually  ceased  to  ex¬ 
ist  and,  of  course,  through  the  bank  holi¬ 
day  in  March  1933  it  was  destroyed  com¬ 
pletely.  By  Executive  edict  and  by  law 
it  was  abolished  permanently. 

Taking  all  these  factors  and  circum¬ 
stances  into  consideration,  along  with 
the  deterioration  of  the  currency  through 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  and  the  mone¬ 
tization  of  silver  at  perhaps  more  than 
five  times  its  free  market  value,  and  other 
money  tamperings,  I  think  we  are  safe  in 
assuming  that  the  increase  of  $3,092,- 
000,000  of  circulating  currency  in  the 
latter  11-year  period  over  the  former 
represents  a  redundancy,  or  inflation  of 
currency. 

CHECK  CURRENCY  INFLATION  IN  THE  BANKS 

FROM  THE  DEPOSIT  OF  DIRECT  GOVERNMENT 

OBLIGATIONS  UP  TO  JUNE  30,  1940 

The  Treasury  during  our  participation 
in  the  War  of  1917-18,  resorted  to  this 
means  of  raising  funds.  On  June  30, 
1919,  the  commercial  banks  held  more 
than  $5,000,000,000  of  direct  Government 
obligations,  which  was  approximately  the 
amount  they  were  holding  in  1929  when 
the  depression  descended  upon  us. 

In  June  1933,  the  banks  held  roundly 
$7,500,000,000  of  direct  Government  ob¬ 
ligations;  by  June  30, 1940,  approximately 
$13,000,000,000  of  this  inflationary  paper. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  direct  obligations,  the  com¬ 
mercial  banks  hold  a  considerable 
amount  of  indirect  or  “guaranteed”  Gov¬ 
ernment  obligations.  These  latter  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  at  least  partly 
inflationary. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  redundant 
check  currency,  or  bank  deposit  inflation 
produced  when  gold  is  purchased  by  the 
Treasury. 

This  particular  phase  of  the  inflation 
problem  requires  special  consideration. 
We  are  dealing  here  with  one  of  the  most 
devious  and  sinister  monetary  phenomena 
in  all  history. 

Up  to  June  30,  1940,  the  Treasury  had 
acquired,  nearly  all  from  foreigners, 
roundly  $13,000,000,000  of  gold  at  $35  an 
ounce.  By  August  6,  1941  it  was  carry¬ 
ing  on  its  books  approximately  $16,000,- 


000,000  worth  of  gold  at  $35  an  ounce, 
which  represented  the  gold  stock  that  was 
added  to  the  amount  held  at  the  time  of 
gold  debasement,  January  31,  1934. 

What  did  the  Treasury  use  to  pay  for 
this  gold?  In  section  8  of  the  Gold  Re¬ 
serve  Act  is  prescribed  what  shall  be  used 
to  pay  for  it.  It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

With  the  approval  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  purchase  gold 
in  any  amounts,  at  home  or  abroad,  with  any 
direct  obligations,  coin,  or  currency  of  the 
United  States  authorized  by  law,  or  with  any 
funds  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated. 

This  is  plain.  It  means  the  Treasury 
shall  use  money  from  its  ordinary  re¬ 
ceipts,  taxes,  customs,  and  so  forth,  or 
direct  Government  obligations  to  pay  for 
the  gold  it  acquires. 

But  does  it  pay  for  the  gold  it  acquires 
with  any  of  these  payment  media?  The 
following  colloquy  took  place  between 
myself  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  at  the  hearings  on  the 
price  control  bill  (p.  1152).  It  will 
be  noted  that  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Bell,  answered  most  of  my 
questions,  but  specifically  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Morgenthau.  Also  it  will  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  colloquy,  as  shown  here, 
that  Mr.  Morgenthau  fully  subscribed  to 
all  Mr.  Bell  said.  Therefore,  the  answers 
to  my  questions  are  those  of  Mr.  Morgen¬ 
thau,  as  well  as  of  Mr.  Bell: 

Mr.  P.  C.  Smith.  What  do  you  use  to  pay 
for  this  gold? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Could  Mr.  Bell  go 
through  the  operation  of  going  to  the  bank 
and  everything  else? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  If  a  country  imports 
gold  into  the  United  States  it  is  presented 
to  the  assay  office,  we  will  say  in  New  York, 
and  the  New  York  assay  office  gives  the  im¬ 
porter  or  the  bank  or  whoever  it  might  be, 
a  check  on  the  Treasury,  what  we  call  a  gold- 
fund  check,  and  that  check  is  cashed  just 
like  any  other  Government  check.  It  is  de¬ 
posited  by  the  recipient  in  his  bank  and 
creates  a  deposit. 

Then,  when  that  check  goes  around  the 
circuit  and  comes  into  the  Federal  Reserve 
bank  and  it  is  charged  to  our  account.  It 
depletes  the  Government’s  balance  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  then  in  turn 
we  issue  gold  certificates  against  that  gold, 
and  receive  a  credit  for  the  gold  certificates 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  thereby  re¬ 
plenishing  our  account. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  And  you  pay  for  the  gold 
with  gold  certificates? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  The  gold  pays  for 
itself:  it  is  money;  it  is  just  an  exchange  of 
one  form  of  money  for  another. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  What  does  the  law  say 
on  that?  Section  8  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  of  1934  reads:  "With  the  approval  of 
the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
may  purchase  gold  in  any  amount  at  home 
or  abroad,  with  any  direct  obligations,  coin, 
or  currency  of  the  United  States,  authorized 
by  law.” 

That  is  what  the  law  prescribes  you  shall 
use  to  pay  for  this  gold.  What  do  you  use? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  We  use  a  Govern¬ 
ment  check  which  is  payable  in  any  coin 
or  currency.  Anybody  can  present  that  check 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  or  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  and  he  can  get  cur¬ 
rency  or  silver  coin. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  That  is  quite  enigmatic. 
I  am  just  wondering,  is  the  cost  of  this  gold 
reflected  anywhere  on  the  books  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury?  Does  it  enter  into  the  debt? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  The  gold  does  not 
enter  into  the  debt.  It  enters  into  the  mon- 
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etary  system,  and  is  shown  on  the  daily  state¬ 
ment  every  day. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  Well,  it  does  resolve  itself 
into  this,  that  you  pay  for  it  with  a  gold 
certificate. 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  We  get  a  credit  for 
the  gold  certificate  that  we  issue  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank,  which  is  backed  by 
the  gold. 

Mr.  F.  C  Smith.  But  in  the  end,  that  is  all 
that  the  United  States  Treasury  gives  out 
for  this  gold,  is  that  true  or  not?  Has  it 
anything  else  to  show  that  it  paid  for  this 
gold  except  the  gold  certificate? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  That  is  all  that  we 
have  to  show,  but  the  importer  of  gold  has 
a  bank  credit  to  show,  or  bank  deposit  to 
show  for  it. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  But  you  have  set  up  a 
deposit  in  the  banks? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  That  is  right;  it  in¬ 
creases  the  deposits.  Gold  earmarked  in 
favor  of  a  foreign  government  does  not,  of 
course,  enter  our  monetary  system. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  But  you  printed  the  gold 
certificate,  so  you  paid  for  the  gold  with 
fiat,  did  you  not? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  No;  a  gold  certifi¬ 
cate  backed  by  gold  is  not  fiat  currency,  if 
I  understand  the  word  “fiat.” 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  But  you  bought  the  gold, 
purchased  the  gold,  and  now  you  set  up  a 
deposit  in  the  banking  system  of  this 
$15,000,000,000? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  In  fact,  that  is  what 
was  done,  you  exchanged  the  gold  for  a 
deposit  in  the  bank. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  Who  exchanged  the  gold? 
The  foreigner  brought  the  gold  in,  and  the 
Treasury  issued  a  gold  certificate  and  sent 
it  to  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  which  in  turn 
set  up  a  credit  in  some  member  bank  in 
favor  of  the  foreigner  who  sold  the  gold  to 
the  Treasury.  Is  not  that  the  fact?  It  was 
given  to  the  foreign  merchant,  or  the  foreign 
seller  of  the  gold;  that  is  the  way  the  trans¬ 
action  operates? 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  Let  us  say  the  Chase 
National  Bank  brought  the  gold  from  abroad. 
Now,  they  own  the  gold,  and  they  sell  it  to 
the  Treasury  and  we  give  them  either  cur¬ 
rency  or  a  check  and  that  is  the  payment 
for  it.  If  some  foreign  bank  imports  it, 
then  they  get  a  credit  on  the  books  of  the 
Chase  Bank  which  is  their  payment. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  When  you  issue  currency 
that  is  a  temporary  proposition  until  you 
get  the  transaction  adjusted,  until  you  make 
your  so-called  gold-certificate  deposit,  and 
then  your  check  transaction  is  canceled  out. 
It  is  through  the  gold  certificate  that  the 
credit  in  the  bank  is  set  up. 

Under  Secretary  Bell.  That  replenishes 
our  account  and  in  fact  the  gold  has  paid 
for  itself. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  Would  you  say,  Mr.  Sec¬ 
retary,  that  the  United  States  Government 
is  carrying  the  cost  of  this  gold? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  If  you  mean,  are 
we  carrying  it  on  our  books  at  cost,  yes; 
but  there  is  no  cost  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Smith.  Somebody  paid  for  it; 
who  is  paying  for  it? 

Secretary  Morgenthau.  Mr.  Bell  tried 
awfully  hard  to  explain  it. 

“The  gold  pays  for  itself.”  Wonder¬ 
ful,  indeed,  if  true.  The  trouble  is  it 
is  untrue.  Fact  is  the  gold  is  paid  for 
with  goods  produced  by  the  American 
people,  though  its  actual  cost,  as  we 
shall  see,  is  being  borne  by  the  depositors 
of  the  commercial  banks. 

Mr.  Morgenthau  admits  that  at  the  end 
of  the  gold  acquisition  transaction  the 
only  thing  that  appears  on  the  books  of 
the  Treasury  to  show  what  it  has  used 
to  pay  for  the  gold  is  a  record  of  having 
given  out  so-called  gold  certificates.  He 
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admits  that  the  cost  of  the  gold  is  not 
reflected  in  the  public  debt. 

Consequently,  it  is  clear  that  the  Treas¬ 
ury  does  not  use  any  of  the  media  to  pay 
for  the  geld  that  the  law  prescribes  shall 
be  used.  Since  the  Treasury,  therefore, 
pays  for  the  gold  with  so-called  certifi¬ 
cates,  and  since  these  are  printed  pieces 
of  paper  which  cost  the  Government 
nothing  it  is  clear  that  the  Treasury 
pays  for  the  gold  with  fiat. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  are  forbidden 
by  law  to  own  gold  or  use  it  in  the  domes¬ 
tic  economy.  Section  2  of  the  Gold  Re¬ 
serve  Act  of  1934  reads: 

(a)  Upon  the  approval  of  this  act  all  right, 
title,  and  interest,  and  every  claim  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  of  every  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  bank,  and  of  every  Federal  Reserve 
agent,  in  and  to  any  and  all  gold  coin  and 
■bullion  shall  pass  to  and  are  hereby  vested 
in  the  United  States. 

Then  section  15  of  the  same  act  defines 
the  term  “United  States”  as  follows: 

As  used  in  this  act  the  term  “United 
States”  means  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  the  ownership 
of  gold  is  vested  wholly  in  the  Federal 
Government,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  do  not  have  title  to  a  single  grain 
of  gold. 

But  what  have  the  sellers  of  gold, 
foreigners  and  domestic  producers,  re¬ 
ceived  for  their  gold?  Have  they  received 
nothing  more  than  printed  bits  of  paper 
whose  intrinsic  value  is  worth  no  more 
than  its  scrap  value  for  the  roundly  six¬ 
teen  billions  of  gold  which  they  have  sold 
to  the  Treasury  at  $35  an  ounce?  Indeed 
they  have.  They  have  received  $16,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  American  goods  for  their 
$16,000,000,000  of  gold. 

How  is  it  that  the  Treasury  pays  for 
the  gold  with  fiat  and  yet  the  seller  of 
gold  receives  American  commodities  for 
it?  By  what  magical  process  does  this 
fiat  metamorphose  into  goods? 

Let  us  see.  Perhaps  we  can  best  un¬ 
derstand  how  this  takes  place  by  follow¬ 
ing  the  principal  steps  in  the  process. 

Suppose  a  foreigner  or  domestic  pro¬ 
ducer  has  a  million  dollars  of  gold  which 
he  wishes  to  sell  to  the  Treasury. 

The  Treasury  writes  a  check  for  $1,000,- 
000  against  its  account  in  a  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  bank  to  the  gold  seller  for  his  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  gold.  The  gold  seller  de¬ 
posits  this  check  in  bank  X  where  he  re¬ 
ceives  credit  for  $1,000,000.  It  is  with 
this  credit,  of  course,  that  he  buys  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  worth  of  American  goods. 

Bank  X  deposits  the  check  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  bank  which  in  turn  cred¬ 
its  the  reserve  account  of  bank  X  with 
$1,000,000  and  debits  the  Treasury  ac¬ 
count  by  a  like  amount. 

This  depletes  the  Treasury  account  in 
said  Federal  Reserve  bank  by  $1,000,000. 

The  Treasury  then  sends  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  bank  a  gold  certificate  for 
$1,000,000  and  in  return  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  bank  credits  the  Treasury  account 
with  $1,000,000.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  the 
transaction  the  Treasury  account  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  remains  the 
same  as  before  it  acquired  the  gold,  yet 
the  Treasury  has  acquired  $1,000,000 
worth  of  gold. 


It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  ownership  of  the  gold  is  vested  in  the 
Federal  Government,  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  are  forbidden  to  own  any 
gold.  Also  that  the  so-called  gold  cer¬ 
tificates  cannot  circulate  or  be  used  out¬ 
side  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  that 
they  cannot  be  converted  into  gold,  ex¬ 
cept  where  the  gold  is  for  export. 

Real  bank  deposits  result  from  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  transactions. 
They  represent  real  assets  and  values  in 
some  form,  actual  wealth  already  in  ex¬ 
istence  or  in  the  process  of  creation. 

But  credit  deposits  which  the  Treasury 
creates  when  gold  is  purchased  do  not 
result  from  production  and  distribution 
transactions.  They  represent  no  real  as¬ 
sets  or  values  whatever,  no  actual  wealth 
already  in  existence  or  in  the  process  of 
creation.  They  are  the  purest  kind  of 
fiat — strictly  pseudo  credit  deposits. 

These  pseudo  credit  deposits  become 
additional  claims  against  the  assets 
wh'ch  support  existing  deposits.  Since 
the  volume  of  claims  has  thus  been  in¬ 
creased  without  a  corresponding  increase 
of  assets,  it  is  evident  that  the  value  of 
all  claims  is  correspondingly  reduced  or 
diluted. 

What  really  happens  in  this  process  is 
that  the  gold  is  paid  for  by  the  bank 
depositors  of  the  commercial  banks.  It 
is  these  people  who  carry  the  cost  of  the 
roundly  $16,000,000,000  of  gold  acquired 
by  the  Treasury  since  1934  at  the  high 
price  of  $35  an  ounce.  This  $16,000,- 
000,000  of  bank  deposits  is  inflation. 
This  inflation  must  remain  in  our  banks 
until  either  the  process  is  reversed  and 
the  pseudo  credit  is  taken  out  by  ex¬ 
porting  the  gold,  or  until  the  present  law 
is  changed  and  the  gold  is  given  over  to 
the  bank  depositors  who  have  actually 
pa  d  for  it. 

During  the  period  from  February  28, 
1929,  to  June  30,  1940,  before  and  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  extraordinary  armament 
program,  the  inflation  of  circulating  cur¬ 
rency  and  of  bank  credit  produced  by  the 
deposit  of  direct  Government  obligations 
and  the  pseudo  gold  credit  deposits  re¬ 
sulting  from  gold  purchases  at  $35  per 
ounce,  amounted  to  $24,700,000,000. 

Between  June  30,  1940,  and  August  6, 
1941,  there  was  an  additional  increase  of 
circulating  currency,  of  bank  credits  pro¬ 
duced  from  direct  Government  obliga¬ 
tions — last  date  figures  available,  De¬ 
cember  31,  1940 — and  from  pseudo  gold 
credits,  amounting  to  $5,523,000,000. 
Little  or  none  of  this  increase  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  extraordinary 
armament  program. 

Adding  to  the  sum  of  these  two — $24,- 
700,000,000  plus  $5,523,000,000— the  $4,- 
930,000,000  of  direct  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  remaining  in  the  tommercial  banks 
on  June  30,  1929 — which  were  left  over 
from  the  World  War  and  post-war  fi¬ 
nancing — we  have  the  grand  total  of 
$35,153,000,000  of  currency  and  deposit 
inflation  as  of  August  6,  1941. 

Of  great  importance  also  is  the  poten¬ 
tial  currency  and  credit  deposit  inflation. 
Under  the  present  banking  system  with 
its  reserve  arrangements,  currency  and 
deposit  expansion  possibilities  are  so 
enormous  as  to  transcend  comprehension. 


Table  55  (a)  below  shows  the  actual 
expansion  of  circulating  currency  and 
credit  deposits  which  has  already  been 
produced. 

Table  55  (b)  shows  the  potential  ex¬ 
pansion  of  circulating  currency  and 
credit  deposits. 

Table  55a. — Actual  increase  of  circulating 
currency,  direct  Government  obligations  in 
the  commercial  banks,  and  bank  deposits 
created  in  connection  with  gold  acquisitions 
for  three  separate  periods:  (a)  From  the 
end  of  February  1929  to  the  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1933;  (b)  from  the  end  of  February 
1933  to  June  30,  1940;  (c)  from  June  30, 
1940,  to  Aug.  6,  1941 

[Figures  from  official  sources] 


Gold  and  other  currency  in 
circulation : 

At  the  end  of  February 

1929  _  $4,  411,  000,  000 

At  the  end  of  February 

1933  _ _  6,  258,  000,  000 


Increase _  1,847,000,000 


Direct  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  in  commercial  banks 
(left  over  from  World  War 
and  post-war  Treasury 
financing) : 

June  30,  1929 _  4,  930,  000,  000 

June  30,  1933 _  7,  455,  000,  000 


Increase _  2,  525,  000,  000 


Total  increase  of  currency 
and  direct  Government 
obligations  in  commercial 
banks  from  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1929  to  end  of  Febru¬ 


ary  1933  _  4,  372,  000,  000 


Currency  in  circulation: 

At  end  of  February  1933_  6,  258,  000,  000 

At  end  of  June  1940...  7,848,000,000 


Increase _  1,  590,  000, 000 


Direct  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  in  commercial  banks: 

June  30,  1933 _  7,  455,  000,  000 

June  30,  1940. . .  13,065,000,000 


Increase _  5,  610,  000,  000 


Deposits  in  banks  created  in 
connection  with  gold  ac¬ 
quisitions  at  $35  an  ounce 
up  to  June  30,  1940 _ 

Total  increase  of  currency, 
direct  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  in  commercial  banks 
and  deposits  in  banks  in 
connection  with  gold  pur¬ 
chases  from  end  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1933  to  June  30,  1940. 

Total  increase  of  currency, 
direct  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  in  banks  and  depos¬ 
its  in  connection  with  gold 
purchases  from  end  of 
February  1929  to  June  30, 
1940  _ 


Currency  in  circulation: 

June  30,  1940 _  7,  848,  000,  000 

Aug.  6,  1941 _  9,795,000,000 


Increase _  1,947,000,000 


Direct  Government  obliga¬ 
tions  in  banks: 

June  30,  1940 _  13,  065,  000,  000 

Dec.  31,  1940 _  13,  922,  000,  000 


Increase _  857,  000,  000 


13,128, 000,  000 


20,  328,  000,  000 


24,  700,  000,  000 
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1941 

Deposits  in  banks  created  in 
connection  with  gold  pur¬ 
chases  at  $35  an  ounce: 

June  30,  1940 _ $13, 128, 100,  000 

Aug.  6,  1941 _  15,  847,  000,  000 


Increase _  2,719,000,000 

Total  increase  of  currency, 
direct  Government  obli¬ 
gations  in  comme  r  c  i  a  1 
banks  and  deposits  in 
banks  in  connection  with 
gold  purchases  from  June 
30,  1940,  to  Aug.  6,  1941, 
and  dates  given  above _  5,  523,  000,  000 


Grand  total  increase  of  cur¬ 
rency,  direct  Government 
obligations  in  commercial 
banks  and  deposits  in 
connection  with  gold  pur¬ 
chases  from  end  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1929  to  Aug.  6,  1941, 
except  as  shown  in  dates 
given  above _  30,  223,  000,  000 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  this  last  figure  of 
$30,223,000,000  add  $4,930,000,000  of 
direct  Government  obligations  in  the 
commercial  banks,  left  over  from  World 
War  and  post-war  financing,  as  of  June 
30,  1929,  and  we  have  the  figure  of  $35,- 
153,000,000.  Practically  all  this  amount 
represents  inflationary  currency  and  de¬ 
posits. 

The  total  amount  of  deposits  in  the 
commercial  banks  as  of  June  30,  1941, 
was  $53,930,000,000.  The  total  amount 
of  currency  in  circulation  as  of  August 
6,  1941,  was  $9,795,000,000.  The  sum  of 
the  two  is  $63,725,000,000.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  more  than  55  percent  of  the  total 
commercial  bank  deposits  and  currency 
is  inflation. 

EVOLUTION  OP  POTENTIAL  EXPANSION  OF  BANK 
DEPOSITS  AND  CURRENCY  FROM  APR.  30,  1917,  TO 
AUG.  6,  1941 

TABLE  55  (B) 

Potential  expansion  of  bank 
deposits  as  of  Apr.  30, 

1917,  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
serve  requirements  per¬ 
mitting  an  expansion  of 
deposits  10  times  the  size 
of  reserves.  Excess  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks _ $15,  748,  000,  000 


Potential  expansion  of  bank 
deposits  as  of  Feb.  28, 

1933,  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
serve  requirements  per¬ 
mitting  an  expansion  of 
deposits  10  times  the  size 
of  reserves: 

Excess  reserves  of  the 
Federal  Reserve 

banks _  29,  847,  000,  000 

Excess  member-bank 

reserves _  3, 170,  000.  000 


Total _  33,  017,  000, 000 


Potential  expansion  of  bank 
deposits  and  curency  as  of 
June  30,  1940,  excess  re¬ 
serves  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks  (on  the  basis 
of  reserve  requirements 
permitting  an  expansion 
of  deposits  6  times  the 

size  of  reserves)  1 _ 

Excess  reserves  of  member 
banks  (June  26,  1940)  (on 
the  basis  of  the  same 
reserve  requirements  as 
above) _ 


Reserves  from  further  gold 
debasement  (on  the  basis 
of  the  same  reserve  re¬ 
quirement  as  above) _ $61,950,000,000 

Greenbacks  (Thomas  infla¬ 
tion  amendment) _  3,  000,  000,  000 

Silver  currency  (entire 
stock  of  silver  can  be 
monetized  at  $2.58  an 
ounce) _  5,  500,  000,  000 


Total _  295,  545,  000,  000 


Total  potential  expansion 
of  bank  deposits  and  cur¬ 
rency  as  of  Aug.  6,  1941: 
Excess  reserves  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks 
(on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
serve  requirements 
permitting  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  deposits  6 
times  the  size  of 

reserves)  _ 

Excess  member-banks 
reserves  (on  the  same 
basis  of  reserve  re¬ 
quirements)  _ 

From  further  debase¬ 
ment  of  the  gold  dol¬ 
lar  (on  the  same  ba¬ 
sis  of  reserve  require¬ 
ments)  _ 

Silver  currency  (entire 
stock  of  silver  can  be 
monetized  at  $2.58  an 

ounce) _ 

Greenbacks  (Thomas  infla¬ 
tion  amendment) _ 


Total _  320,784,000,000 

1  Since  the  above  calculations  were  made 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  changed  the 
reserve  requirements  of  member  banks  so 
that  the  multiplier  is  now  5.5  instead  of  6. 
This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  figures  as 
of  the  date  of  the  above  calculation. 

Note. — An  error  was  made  in  the  figures 
showing  potential  credit  expansion  on  page 
12893  of  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  30, 
1940.  They  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  note 
in  the  tables  above  that  the  development 
of  currency  and  deposit  inflation,  actual 
and  potential,  is  separated  into  two  prin¬ 
cipal  periods — that  which  took  place  up 
to  June  30,  1940,  and  that  which  devel¬ 
oped  since  then. 

The  purpose  of  making  this  separa¬ 
tion  is  to  show  that  the  corruption  of  our 
money  and  credit  was  fully  developed 
before  there  was  any  extraordinary  arm¬ 
ament  effort,  and  wholly  independent 
of  it. 

The  Federal  debt,  which  increased 
from,  roundly,  $16,000,000  000  from  1930 
to  approximately  $43,000,000,000  in  June 
1940,  was  out  of  control  and  the  money 
and  credit  were  in  a  state  of  chaos  before 
the  armament  program  began. 

The  basic  and  root  cause  of  any  threat 
of  price  inflation  that  may  now  be  fac¬ 
ing  our  Nation  is  this  gravely  diseased 
condition  of  our  money,  credit,  and 
finances.  Our  armament  program  is  a 
secondary  factor  but  may  well  be  the 
spark  that  kindles  the  flame, 

The  only  possible  real  cure  for  infla¬ 
tion  is  the  removal  of  the  basic  cause, 
the  restoration  of  our  money,  credit,  and 
finances  to  a  healthy  state. 

Political  machinery  may  for  a  time 
suppress  the  effects  or  symptoms  of  this 
economic  malady,  but  it  can  never  do 
more  than  that.  It  is  just  as  impossible 


to  cure  inflation  or  prevent  its  ultimate 
effects  with  the  political  price  control 
which  this  bill  sets  up  as  it  is  to  cure 
maniacal  insanity  with  a  strait  jacket. 

Strange  to  say,  however,  instead  of  go¬ 
ing  to  the  source  to  cure  inflation  our 
Government  is  feeding  the  disease  by 
adding  still  more  inflationary  currency 
and  credit  to  it. 

Are  we  not  here,  in  the  main,  repeat¬ 
ing  the  familiar  experience  of  nation 
after  nation,  past  and  present,  attempt¬ 
ing  to  force  people  with  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  to  accept  overissues  of  paper 
currency  at  a  higher  value  than  their 
real  value? 

Great  caution  should  be  exercised  be¬ 
fore  believing  too  implicitly  that  price 
control  will  be  terminated  at  the  end  of 
hostilities. 

Any  hope  of  terminating  price  control 
that  is  predicated  on  the  experience  in 
connection  with  the  World  War  in  1917- 
18  is  on  unsound  ground.  The  conditions 
existing  then  were  altogether  different 
than  they  are  now. 

Along  with  the  other  leading  nations, 
our  economy  in  1917-18  was  in  a  fairly 
sound  and  healthy  condition.  Political 
planning,  a  delectable  term  for  commu¬ 
nism,  though  it  had  even  before  that  time 
began  to  show  strong  signs  of  life,  was 
still  too  feeble  to  do  much  damage. 

Practically,  we  were  still  on  the  true 
gold  standard.  Though  politically 
planned  money  and  banking  was  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  it  had  not 
then  developed  to  a  place  where  it  pre¬ 
vented  the  gold  standard  from  function¬ 
ing  in  a  fairly  normal  manner. 

Freedom  of  contract  prevailed.  Pri¬ 
vate  property  was  safe.  Private  indus¬ 
try  was  vigorous  and  strong.  Up  to  that 
time  our  country  had  never  been  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  problem  of  permanent 
unemployment.  There  was  practically 
no  Federal  debt  before  1917.  The  three 
branches  of  Government  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  were  functioning  normally. 
Though  vast  powers  were  given  the 
President  during  the  World  War,  the 
idea  that  they  might  be  used  to  destroy 
private  industry,  or  that  they  could  lead 
to  a  permanent  military  or  commumstic 
dictatorship  was  hardly  dreamed  of. 

When  we  started  the  armament  pro¬ 
gram  in  1940  our  economy  was  in  a  high¬ 
ly  diseased  condition.  The  Federal 
debt  was  $43,000,000,000,  $26,000,000,000 
of  which  had  been  created  in  peacetime. 
Political  planning  was  strongly  en¬ 
trenched  and  had  already  gone  far  in 
despoiling  the  economic  and  social  or¬ 
ganism.  It  had  completely  destroyed  the 
gold  standard  and  placed  our  Nation 
under  the  domination  of  irredeemable 
paper  currency.  By  abolishing  the 
standard  unit  of  value  it  destroyed  the 
essential  element  of  the  free-eontract 
process.  Long-term  industrial  contracts, 
as  shown  in  the  almost  moribund  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  new  corporate  capital  market 
were  reduced  to  a  small  part  of  their 
normal  amount.  Private  property  was 
gradually  losing  its  protection  and  being 
consumed  by  the  state.  Basically,  pri¬ 
vate  industry  was  lethargic  and  weak. 
The  country  was  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  chronic  great  unemployment. 


183,  953,  000,  000 


41,  142,  000,000 


211,605,000,000 

30,000,  000,000 

70,  386,  000,  000 

5,  793,  000,  000 
3,  000,  000,  000 
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The  three  branches  of  Government  were 
virtually  merged  in  one,  the  Executive. 
The  Constitution  was  seriously  under¬ 
mined.  A  gigantic,  powerful,  and  costly 
mushroom  bureaucracy  under  highly  cen¬ 
tralized  dictatorial  control  had  fastened 
itself  upon  the  Nation,  and  was  in  the 
process  of  completely  regimenting  agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  and  industry.  Political 
exploitation  of  all  endeavor  and  enter¬ 
prise  had  become  a  colossal  business. 
Great  fear  already  prevailed  throughout 
the  land  that  the  vast  dictatorial  powers 
possessed  by  the  bureaucracy,  and  which 
were  being  rapidly  enlarged,  were  being 
used  to  establish  a  communistic  state 

Indeed,  when  we  look  back  over  cer¬ 
tain  activities  of  the  bureaucracy  we  be¬ 
gin  to  doubt  that  the  pending  measure 
is  altogether  a  device  to  meet  an  emer¬ 
gency  situation,  •  as  we  are  asked  to  be¬ 
lieve,  and  fear  that  it  may  be  the  natural 
development  of  the  political  planning 
which  has  in  the  last  few  years  been 
substituted  for  free  private  enterprise. 

Prices  of  agricultural  products  have 
been  placed  more  and  more  under  polit¬ 
ical  control  since  1933.  Today  the  A.  A.  A. 
with  its  now  almost  unlimited  power 
to  dictate  the  acreage  and  the  kind  of 
crops  to  be  planted,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with 
its  more  than  $2,000,000,000  authority  to 
make  loans  on  and  purchases  of  all  sorts 
of  crcps,  is  in  position  to  control  in  great 
measure  all  agricultural  prices.  These 
agencies,  without  additional  powers,  will 
in  due  time,  if  left  to  their  own  devices, 
fix  all  farm  prices  and  regiment  agricul¬ 
ture  completely. 

We  have  political  price  fixing  of  coal 
through  the  Guffey  Coal  Act;  of  oil  and 
its  products  through  the  Connally  “hot- 
oil”  bill  (Public  Law  153,  76th  Cong.) ;  of 
a  great  multitude  of  nationally  known 
staples  through  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  and  so  forth. 

Through  the  multitude  of  political 
lending  agencies,  interest  rates  are  now 
almost  completely  dominated  by  the  po¬ 
litical  authority.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  and  effective  powers  for 
controlling  prices  of  commodities. 

But  the  really  all-embracing  power  for 
controlling  and  fixing  prices  is  that 
winch  the  supreme  political  authority 
now  possesses  through  the  gold  prohibi¬ 
tion  law  and  the  irredeemable  paper  cur¬ 
rency. 

Here  is  the  source  of  all  the  powers 
that  are  required  to  fix  all  prices,  all 
wages,  all  salaries.  Indeed,  with  this 
power  political  price  fixing  of  everything 
is  already  in  the  making. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  simple. 
There  are  but  two  primary  means  for 
producing  prices.  The  one  is  the  free- 
contract  process,  where  without  political 
let  or  hindrance,  and,  with  full  Govern¬ 
ment  protection,  men  are  free  to  volun¬ 
tarily  enter  into  agreements  with  each 
other  to  sell  to  and  buy  from  each  other' 
labor,  services,  and  goods,  with  the  free 
use  from  hand  to  hand  of  gold  coins  and 
bullion  to  measure  and  store  the  ex¬ 
change  values  of  the  things  they  sell  and 
buy,  in  a  free  market  in  control  of  the 
natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  The 
other  is  the  political  authority  which 


fixes  prices  arbitrarily  by  legislation  and 
decree. 

The  former  being  now  abolished,  only 
the  latter  can  function. 

Therefore,  if  the  present  moneyless 
regime  is  not  broken,  political  price  fix¬ 
ing,  regardless  of  whether  this  or  any 
other  price  bill  is  passed  or  not,  must 
increase  at  an  accelerating  rate  and  can¬ 
not  be  stopped  until  all  prices,  incomes, 
and  wages  come  under  the  complete 
domination  of  the  bureaucracy;  until 
despotism,  of  which  this  is  the  worst  kind, 
is  completed. 

Can  it  be  expected  that  the  political 
control  over  prices  which  this  bill  sets  up 
can  be  abandoned  unless  we  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter? 

Under  the  present  governmental  pol¬ 
icy  redundant  payment  media  are  con¬ 
tinually  being  increased.  If  this  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue,  certainly  there  will 
be  more  reason  for  political  price  con¬ 
trol  at  the  end  of  hostilities  than  there  is 
now,  because  the  basic  disease  which 
causes  this  inflation  will  be  greatly 
aggravated. 

It  was  pointed  out  heretofore  that  the 
greatest  inflations  occurred  after,  not 
during  wars. 

However  much  we  may  hope  to  save 
what  may  be  left  of  our  democracy  and 
free  enterprise  process  by  the  direct  con¬ 
trol  of  prices,  we  shall  fail  utterly  unless 
we  remove  the  deep-seated  disease  which 
now  afflicts  our  money,  credit,  and 
finances. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Crawford], 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  announce  at  the  beginning  of  my 
remarks  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  yield 
to  anyone  who  is  interested  enough  to 
ask  questions,  and  I  shall  do  the  best  I 
can  to  answer  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  was  introduced 
on  August  1.  On  August  5  the  hearings 
opened  before  our  committee  and  ran, 
altogether,  about  37  days  of  actual  hear¬ 
ings,  not  full  days,  but  in  many  cases 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions,  and 
some  of  the  afternoon  sessions  ran  until 
5  or  6  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The  2 
volumes  of  the  hearings  indicate  that 
a  lot  of  information  went  into  the 
record. 

The  chairman  of  our  committee  was 
extremely  courteous  and  kind  to  every¬ 
one  on  the  committee,  I  believe,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  he  was  exceedingly  considerate 
of  the  requests  I  made.  During  the  hear¬ 
ings  I  interrogated  Mr.  Henderson  ap¬ 
proximately  3V2  days  straight  running, 
and  tried  to  get  as  much  information  on 
the  bill  as  I  could  from  him. 

The  great  surprise  to  me  about  the 
whole  approach  was  that  the  administra¬ 
tion — and  when  I  say  administration  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States;  Mr.  Eccles,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System;  Mr.  Morgenthau,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury;  Mr.  Wickard,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  and  Mr.  Henderson, 
speaking  in  the  powerful  position  which 
he  holds  at  the  present  time — had  a  com¬ 
promising  attitude,  a  piecemeal  approach, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  do  what  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  prevent  price  inflation.  The  stock 


in  trade  argument  was  to  the  effect  the 
Price  Administrator  should  not  be  given 
powers  too  broad  or  too  great  over  factors 
other  than  prices. 

All  over  my  district  and  all  over  my 
State  are  many  people  who  feel  that  we 
should  do  something  very  effective  about 
preventing  a  runaway  in  prices.  With 
that  I  agree.  I  believe  almost  every 
member  of  the  committee  was  willing,  at 
least  at  the  beginning,  to  do  whatever  was 
necessary.  I  believe  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  including  practically  all  the 
Members  of  the  House,  if  not  all,  and  the 
Members  of  the  other  body,  were  at  the 
beginning  willing  to  do  what  is  neces¬ 
sary,  I  believe  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  in  a  receptive  mood.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  we  of  the  committee,  and  we 
of  the  House  before  we  are  through  with 
this  bill,  will  make  one  of  the  most  d'a- 
bolical  approaches  possible,  and  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  get  into  the  field  of  intel¬ 
lectual  dishonesty  in  dealing  with  our 
people  on  this  subject,  and  this  because 
our  people  will  expect  us  to  enact  a  law 
which  will  actually  prevent  disastrous  in¬ 
flation  which  if  it  occurs,  will  reduce  their 
standard  of  living  and  bring  many  other 
disappointments. 

If  you  will  refer  to  page  395  of  the 
record  you  will  find  that  I  submitted  to 
Mr  Henderson  this  question: 

Now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Do  you  actually 
believe  that  with  this  proposal  as  here  pre¬ 
sented,  if  enacted  into  law,  that  you  can 
regulate  prices  and  prevent  inflation? 

Mr.  Henderson  replied  categorically: 

No;  without  the  assistance  of  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies,  as  I  have  indicated  several 
times  and  am  glad  to  do  so  again. 

I  did  not  ask  him  to  repeat  at  that 
point  because  he  had  stated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  bill  as  presently  con¬ 
stituted  and  as  being  advocated  by  Mr. 
Henderson  and  members  of  the  Cabinet 
would  not  do  the  job  of  preventing  in¬ 
flation. 

Let  me  say  here  that  along  with  the 
farm  interests  who  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  along  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  manufacturing  interests  of 
this  country,  both  of  whom  emphatically 
stated  that  they  were  willing  to  go  all 
the  way,  I  am  ready  to  go  all  the  way 
and  do  what  is  necessary.  I  am  not  will¬ 
ing  to  take  the  provisions  of  this  bill  as  it 
will  finally  be  reported  to  this  House  with 
amendments  which  are  to  be  offered  by 
the  committee.  I  am  not  willing  to  go 
along  with  that  bill  and  mislead  the 
people  of  this  country  and  do  a  thing 
which  I  think  is  very  unjust  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  will  create  as  much  in¬ 
dustrial  chaos  as  anything  this  Congress 
is  likely  to  do,  and  this  because  we  grant 
such  vast  powers  to  an  administrator, 
and  all  without  effectively  preventing  in¬ 
flation.  And  this  we  do  with  our  eyes 
open  on  the  effect  of  our  proceedings. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  approach  which 
can  bring  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
more  delusions  than  the  approach  which 
we  are  about  to  make  here,  and  which  has 
so  often,  down  through  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  been  made  by  people  in  times  of 
emergency,  where  they  started  out  to  save 
the  world  by  an  attempt  to  regulate 
prices.  I  think  under  the  price-regulat- 
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ing  delusion  as  many  people  are  misled 
as  under  any  other  delusion  with  which 
legislative  bodies  ever  have  to  deal,  and 
I  think  that  is  absolutely  our  situation 
here  today. 

If  we  want  to  prevent  inflation,  and 
certainly  that  is  the  announced  purpose 
of  this  bill,  if  it  has  any  purpose;  if  we 
want  to  prevent  inflation,  we  must  neces¬ 
sarily  eliminate,  modify,  or  counteract 
the  causes  of  inflation. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  facts  in  the  matter. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  money  feast.  We 
are  engaged  in  the  dance  of  the  billions. 
We  had  a  money  feast  during  World  War 
No.  1.  We  had  a  money  feast  during 
1929.  We  had  a  money  panic  in  1933, 
and  beginning  in  1939  we  started  the 
grandest,  boldest,  widest,  deepest,  and 
highest  money  feast  in  all  the  pages  of 
recorded  history.  This  present  money 
feast  is  the  big  prime  mover  in  this  in¬ 
flationary  spiral  about  which  we  hear  so 
much  these  days  from  high-ranking  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials.  They  know  full  well 
the  cause,  but  say  little  about  it. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  deal 
with  that  situation.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Henderson  was  referring  to  when  he  said 
in  substance,  “No;  you  have  to  do  other 
things.” 

On  June  20,  1917,  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  informs  me,  we  had  demand 
deposits  in  the  banks  of  $11,200,000,000 
and  money  in  circulation  of  $4,877,000,- 
000.  Total  that  up  in  your  mind.  In 
round  figures  it  amounts  to  $16,000,000,- 
000. 

On  June  29,  1929,  we  had  demand  de¬ 
posits  of  $22,300,000,000  and  money  in 
circulation,  currency  and  coin,  of  $4,- 
700,000,000.  Add  that  up.  We  find  that 
amounted  to  a  total  of  only  $27,000,000,- 
000;  but  $9,000,000,000  more  than  in  the 
1917  period.  Now,  what  do  we  have 
today?  On  June  30,  1941,  we  had  de¬ 
mand  deposits  of  $35,500,000,000,  and 
money  in  circulation,  coin  and  currency, 
as  of  September  1941,  of  $10,100,000,000, 
a  total  of  $45,600,000,000,  or  $18,600,000,- 
000  more  than  we  had  in  1929  and  about 
$29,600,000,000  more  than  we  had  in 
World  War  No.  1.  Startling  figures  to 
anyone  who  wants  to  realize  the  full  facts. 

Just  as  fast  as  we  finance  these  defi¬ 
cits  by  placing  these  securities  in  the 
portfolios  of  the  commercial  banks  of 
this  country  we  run  up  these  demand 
deposits  and  thereby  place  in  the  hands 
of  our  individuals,  partnerships,  and  cor¬ 
porations  the  wherewithall  to  promote 
the  forces  of  inflation.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  people  of  this  country  will  do 
in  the  absence  of  Federal  legislation  and 
enforcement  to  prevent  them  from  doing 
so,  and  Mr.  Henderson  is  smart  enough 
to  know  that.  He  has  no  idea  of  pre¬ 
venting  inflation  by  means  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill.  In  my  opinion,  this 
is  a  bucket-shop  operation  designed  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  giving  him  capital- 
punishment  power  over  American  indus¬ 
try,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  go  along 
with  it.  It  is  all  too  great  a  price  to  pay 
if  we  are  to  just  flirt  around  with  this 
problem  so  serious  to  our  people.  The 
power  he  is  asking  is  so  great  that  we 
can  well  afford  to  demand  results  in  ex¬ 
change  therefor. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Many  of 
us  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  hear 
Mr.  Henderson.  Would  the  gentleman 
briefly  state  what  other  legislation  or 
changes  in  the  policy  of  the  Government 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
inflation  effectively? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  believe  I  can 
name  most  of  them. 

Our  friend  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Williams]  pointed  out  the  op¬ 
erating  profits  for  the  9  months  of  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  430  corporations. 
I  believe  he  mentioned  that  the  profits 
showed  somewhat  over  30  percent  gain 
in  the  previous  period,  after  allowing  for 
taxes,  as  he  pointed  out. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  about  the 
dance  of  the  billions  and  the  dance  of 
the  millions  which  are  walking  into  the 
pockets  of  newly  made  millionaires  un¬ 
der  this  war  program,  especially  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  repeatedly  told 
the  people  of  this  country  that  he  was 
not  going  to  permit  such  a  thing  to  hap¬ 
pen?  The  President  knows  full  well 
that  this  whole  program  is  designed  in 
a  way  and  operated  along  lines  that 
practically  guarantee  the  making  of 
many  millionaires,  war  millionaires,  if 
you  please.  Has  the  President  at  any 
time  requested  the  enactment  of  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  prevent  the  making  of 
war  millionaires?  I  ask  you  to  cite  the 
record  if  he  has  so  requested. 

If  excessive  profits  are  being  made  by 
individuals  with  an  “inside  pull,”  by  cor¬ 
porations  which  are  “in  the  gravy”  on 
negotiated  contracts  or  otherwise,  by 
those  who  get  “free  rides”  in  the  vast 
financing  operations  of  the  Treasury  it 
means  you  have  got  to  enact  drastic  tax 
laws,  recapturing  some  of  this  money, 
or  this  purchasing  power  of  these  bil¬ 
lions  which  the  Treasury,  through  the 
enactments  of  the  Congress,  pours  out 
to  the  people. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  The 
gentleman  realizes  fully,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  a  tax  of  15  percent  on  the 
pay  rolls  of  the  country  will  not  reach  the 
gentlemen  to  whom  is  now  referring  and 
who  are  now  being  made  millionaires? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Of  course,  it  will 
not  reach  them  and,  furthermore,  I  have 
not  any  idea  that  this  House  will,  during 
the  next  12  months,  pass  a  law  which 
will  impose  a  check-off  of  15  percent  on 
the  industrial  pay  rolls  of  this  country. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  But 
the  gentleman  does  know  that  that  was 
a  proposal  that  was  submitted  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  certainly  was, 
and  it  was  one  of  the  things  which  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  threw  out  un¬ 
doubtedly  as  a  trial  balloon,  and  he  got 
his  political  reaction  from  the  people. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Will 
the  gentleman  let  me  suggest  at  this 
point  that  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  that  particular  proposal  which  we 


have  just  discussed  has  the  approval  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  other¬ 
wise  it  would  not  have  beeen  submitted 
to  a  Committee  of  Congress  by  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  Cabinet? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  in  my  mind  about  that. 

Now,  another  point  would  be,  for  in¬ 
stance,  dealing  with  the  excess  reserves 
of  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System.  Suppose  you  wiped  out 
those  reserves  and  made  it  more  difficult 
for  the  commercial  banks  to  buy  these 
bonds  and  thereby  run  up  the  demand 
deposits  of  the  people;  and  another  point 
would  be  greatly  increased  social-security 
scale-offs;  another  would  be  enforced 
savings,  we  will  say,  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  defense  bonds ;  another  would 
be  deferred  wage  payments;  another 
would  be  the  creation  of  rehabilitation 
funds  to  be  paid  back  to  the  corporations 
of  this  country  during  the  post-war  pe¬ 
riod  in  order  to  preserve  their  capital 
structure  at  that  time;  and  still  another 
would  be  the  adoption  and  use  of  con¬ 
sumption  cards.  Thus  we  see  many  very 
important  factors  are  being  left  out  of 
consideration.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  that  Mr.  Henderson  was  referring 
to,  none  of  which  this  bill  deals  with; 
and  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  before  our  committee  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
before  our  committee  I  gave  them  both 
plenty  and  ample  opportunity,  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  did  likewise, 
to  say  and  to  recommend  to  us  that  we 
do  some  of  these  things.  But  you  will 
find  that  Mr.  Henderson  said,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  “I  do  not  want  to  take  any  of 
these  monetary  powers  away  from  the 
President,”  such  as  the  power  to  issue 
$3,000,000,000  of  additional  currency,  to 
up  and  down  the  price  or  the  gold  content 
of  the  dollar  and  the  silver  coinage,  and 
matters  of  that  kind.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  certainly  did  not 
indicate  to  the  committee  they  wanted 
the  above  powers  included  in  the  price- 
control  bill.  And  they  did  not  want  us 
to  put  anything  in  this  bill  which  would 
interfere  with  the  financing  of  this  in¬ 
comprehensible  billions-of-dollars  pro¬ 
gram  Which  we  have  built  up  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  defense. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  said  a  moment  ago  that  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son’s  main  idea  was  to  kill  business. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  The  gentle¬ 
man  said  to  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No;  I  said  this— 
and  let  me  repeat  it  as  best  I  can:  In 
my  opinion,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
reach  out  and  grab  the  neck  of  industry, 
through  the  licensing  provisions,  through 
the  planned  economic  management  of 
margins  of  profits,  and  so  forth,  and 
eventually  to  create,  by  statutory  au¬ 
thority,  the  power  to  exercise  capital 
punishment  over  American  industry,  and 
this  power  to  be  exercised  according  to 
the  views  and  policies  of  the  planners. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  All  right, 
capital  punishment  means  death,  and 
what  would  be  the  object  or  purpose  of 
any  governmental  authority  killing  busi¬ 
ness,  which  is  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  know  yet 
too  clearly  what  the  purpose  is,  but  I  do 
know  and  I  could  support  it,  if  we  had 
the  time  here,  with  all  kinds  of  statistics 
from  the  keenest  students  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  we  are,  through  action  in  this 
House  and  the  other  body,  positively  fold¬ 
ing  up  the  private  capitalistic  system  of 
the  United  States.  YVe  have  been  doing 
so  for  some  time,  and  I  refer  you  to  the 
recent  and  powerful  and  timely  and  ap¬ 
propriate  statement  of  Mr.  Emil  Schram, 
who  was  formerly  head  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation,  and  is 
now  head  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  New 
York,  and  his  statement  before  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Committee  of  this 
House  only  a  few  days  ago,  where  he  sub¬ 
mits  conclusive  evidence  as  to  what  is 
taking  place,  and  he  points  out  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  our  changing  our  ways  and  the 
laws  if  we  desire  the  private  capitalistic 
system  of  this  country  to  continue  to 
operate. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  10  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Let  us  go  a  little 
step  further  on  that. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Under  the 
arbitrary  powers  contained  in  this  bill, 
does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  the 
eventual  outcome  would  be  that  we  would 
have  a  controlled  economy  in  this  coun¬ 
try  similar  to  what  they  have  in  Nazi 
Germany  today? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  suppose  it  would 
take  on  an  American  form,  but  certainly 
the  purpose  of  movements  of  this  kind  is 
to  bring  what  is  left  of  our  free  economy 
of  our  country  under  the  control  of  the 
planners.  Let  us  get  back  to  the  re¬ 
marks  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Williams],  and  I  think  he  put 
the  cold  cash  right  down  on  the  barrel 
head.  If  you  are  going  to  do  this — and 
here  I  refer  to  the  prevention  of  infla¬ 
tion — you  are  going  to  do  it,  or  you  will 
make  a  fizzle  of  it.  If  you  are  going  to 
plan  Government  control  through  the 
commissars  or  general  staff  set  up  here  in 
Washington,  then  the  balance  of  the 
country  has  to  submit  and  that  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  One  more 
question,  and  that  is  in  connection  with 
the  problem  confronting  the  livestock 
feeders  and  the  livestock  industry  gen¬ 
erally.  On  October  15  the  average  price 
of  beef  on  the  farm  was  $9.18  a  hundred. 
One  hundred  and  ten  percent  of  parity 
would  be  $7.91.  The  average  between 
1919  and  1929  is  $7.18.  In  other  words, 
a  dollar  and  a  half  to  $2  under  the 
present  price.  My  question  is  this — 
and  incidentally  that  price  today  is  lower 
than  it  was  in  1937,  and  much  lower  than 


during  1926  to  1928,  but  the  parity  for¬ 
mulas  do  not  fit  the  livestock  industry. 
My  question  is  this.  All  of  these  cattle 
feeders  through  the  Corn  Belt  have 
placed  in  their  feeding  lots  cattle  at  a 
price  that  averaged  13  V2  cents  a  pound 
for  steer  cattle.  How  are  they  going  to  sell 
those  cattle  at  110  percent  of  parity  price 
or  the  average  price  between  1919  and 
1929,  without  losing  their  shirts,  if  the 
Administrator  wants  to  crack  down  on 
them? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  could,  supposing  their  cost  will  be 
much  higher  than  the  110  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  It  is. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  Administrator 
brings  it  down  to  110  percent,  and  they 
will  end  with  a  busted  capital  structure. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  that  will  go  on 
through  all  other  lines,  and  I  think  Mr. 
Odium  will  support  the  proposition  that 
at  least  50,000  private-capital  structures 
of  this  country  would  have  to  fold  up  and 
go  through  the  financial  wringer,  and 
that  is  another  attack  on  the  private 
capitalistic  enterprises  of  this  country. 
Personally  I  do  not  like  it  at  all.  If  we 
are  not  smart  enough  to  handle  this 
thing  without  destroying  our  capital 
structure  and  our  profit  system,  upon 
which  we  have  to  depend,  if  we  are  to 
amortize  this  enormous  Federal  debt, 
how  in  the  world  do  we  expect  to  go  out 
and  extend  the  four  freedoms  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  The  gentle¬ 
man  stated  that  this  would  be  a  capital 
sentence  to  going  business,  and  that 
statement  raised  a  protest  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  I  call  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  a  case  that  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  on  Saturday,  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  informal  arrangement  of  price  fix¬ 
ing,  under  Mr.  Henderson.  I  refer  to  a 
zinc-processing  industry.  The  news  item 
was  in  a  Chicago  newspaper,  and  I  am 
sure  it  was  correct.  Mr.  Henderson  set 
a  price  on  zinc  and  said  that  they  could 
not  sell  it  any  higher  than  the  fixed 
price,  and  told  them  also  that  it  would 
be  inflationary  if  they  sold  to  dealers. 
Later  he  cracked  down  on  them  because 
they  sold  to  dealers.  Selling  to  dealers 
is  a  practice  of  the  industry.  So  that  in 
effect,  the  dealers  in  that  industry  will 
be  completely  driven  out  of  business  on 
account  of  Mr.  Henderson’s  policy. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Williams]  pointed 
out  that  increased  wages  have  not  caused 
inflation  in  prices.  I  agree  with  that. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  increase  in 
prices  of  farm  products  has  not  caused 
inflation  and  let  someone  get  up  and 
refute  that,  if  he  wants  to.  What  is 
causing  this  price  inflation?  I  do  not 
propose  to  get  bogged  down  in  the  mud- 
hole  of  wage  control  and  price  control  on 
farm  products,  because  those  are  side 
issues,  picayunish  stuff,  and  they  amount 
to  no  more  than  the  spindrift  you  will 
find  on  the  crest  of  the  waves  as  they 
come  into  shore.  That  is  all  pure  tom- 


myrot,  dealing  only  with  those  things,  and 
leaving  out  the  more  vital  factors.  You 
have  to  get  to  the  big  factors,  and  then 
come  along  with  these  minor  issues  and 
deal  with  them — I  mean  if  your  objective 
is  to  prevent  inflation.  I  think  we  are 
highly  intellectually  dishonest  with  the 
people  when  we  lead  them  to  believe  that 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  prevent 
increased  cost  of  living.  Here  is  the  last 
conference  board’s  report:  Total  employ¬ 
ment,  September  1941,  54  625,600  work¬ 
ers  ;  total  employment,  excluding  military 
forces,  52,633,000.  In  agriculture  last 
September  we  had  11,532,000  at  work.  In 
August  1941,  you  had  11,017,000  men  at 
work  on  the  farms.  In  November  1941, 
farm  employment  reaches  one  of  the 
lowest  figures,  amounting  only  to  10,420,- 
000  on  November  1.  This  is  1,112,000 
fewer  workers  than  the  estimate  for  Oc¬ 
tober  1;  one-half  million  below  November 
1,  1940,  and  the  reduction  from  a  year 
earlier  continues  the  trend  that  has  been 
evidenced  every  month  in  1941,  but  the 
November  decline  is  much  greater  than 
for  any  preceding  month. 

These  industrial  workers  amount  to 
approximately  40,000,000,  and  they  ex¬ 
pect  us  to  enact  a  law  which  will  prevent 
their  cost  of  living  increasing.  There  are 
40,000,000  workers  involved  on  one  side. 
You  have  about  10,400,000  workers  on 
farms  involved  on  the  other;  thirty  or 
thirty-five  million  total  population  on  the 
farms.  There  are  the  two  sides  of  that 
equation.  But  over  and  above  all  that 
is  this  other  thing  that  I  want  to  talk 
about,  and  I  now  refer  to  the  power  of 
money — money  that  is  being  created  by 
Government  fiat  for  the  purpose  of  fi¬ 
nancing  the  deficits  of  Government  and 
which  is  being  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  monthly. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  submitted  this  in¬ 
quiry  yesterday  and  I  do  not  think  I  got 
an  answer  that  satisfied  me.  What  is  the 
necessity  of  fixing  a  ceiling  on  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  while  we  at  the  same  time  as  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  are  paying  the  farmers  of  this 
country  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  sub¬ 
sidies? 

Mr,  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  see  any 
sense  to  those  things  at  all,  myself,  but 
they  are  going  on  just  the  same,  and 
largely  for  political  reasons.  Give  the 
farmers  fair  prices  and  they  will  not  ask 
for  donations  from  the  Treasury. 

Let  us  carry  that  a  little  further. 
What  caused  the  rise  in  prices  on  farm 
commodities  which  has  occurred?  The 
legislative  acts  of  this  body,  primarily. 
What  caused  the  increased  wages  which 
have  occurred?  The  legislative  acts  of 
this  body,  primarily.  What  has  occurred 
has  been  the  result  of  legislation.  Re¬ 
move  the  cause,  neutralize  it,  get  rid  of  it, 
if  you  want  to  reverse  the  trend.  Is 
there  anybody  out  there  in  this  audience 
who  wants  to  cut  wages?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Is  there  anybody  out  there  who 
wants  to  cut  the  price  of  farm  products? 
I  do  not  think  so.  Is  there  anybody 
down  in  the  administrative  part  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  wants  to  do  anything  about 
the  inflationary  monetary  forces  that  are 
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now  running?  I  do  not  think  so.  Will 
anything  be  done  effectively  on  these 
things?  I  do  not  look  for  anything  effec¬ 
tive.  What  do  I  look  for?  You  are 
going  to  witness  increased  prices;  you 
are  going  to  witness  increased  wages;  you 
are  going  to  witness  increased  strikes. 
This  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  going 
to  do  much  about  that  either.  We  might 
just  as  well  be  realistic  about  this.  I  do 
not  expect  the  people  in  my  district  to 
think  that  I  voted  against  a  bill  that  is 
going  to  prevent  prices  from  going  up, 
because  prices  are  going  up.  I  am  sure 
of  that.  This  bill  will  permit  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  to  adjust  upward  the  ceilings 
which  he  sets  as  Administrator  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Here  is  a  statement 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
which  points  out  that  price  control  is 
vital.  Wages  are  16  percent  above  pre¬ 
war.  Living  costs  are  up  9.6  percent. 
You  will  find  that  on  page  4  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  volume  2,  No. 
10,  November  1941. 

Well,  what  is  that  to  kick  about? 
Wages  up  16  percent  above  prewar.  Liv¬ 
ing  costs  up  9.6  percent.  There  is  their 
own  official  publication. 

Mr.  Eccles  recently  said; 

Price  fixing  is  not  enough.  To  meet  the 
threat  of  inflation  we  need  certain  direct 
control  but  there  is  no  substitute  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  adoption  of  hard-boiled  fiscal  and 
credit  policies. 

Are  there  any  hard-boiled  fiscal  and 
credit  policies  in  this  bill?  No,  sir.  They 
are  not  there.  Why  did  we  not  put  them 
in?  Nobody  from  the  other  end  of  the 
avenue  wanted  them  in.  Mr.  Henderson 
did  not  want  them  in.  Our  committee  in 
the  majority  did  not  have  the  courage  to 
put  them  in  the  bill.  I  voted  to  insert 
them  and  had  they  been  included  I  would 
have  been  glad  to  go  along  with  the  bill. 

In  Fortune  Magazine  in  August  1941, 
Mr.  Eccles  said: 

During  the  past  year  currency  and  demand 
deposits  in  commercial  banks  have  increased 
by  about  $7,000,000,000.  If  this  trend  were 
permitted  to  continue  indefinitely  at  this 
rate  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  the  inflation¬ 
ary  results  would  be  disastrous. 

If  I  had  the  time  I  would  go  on  through 
and  give  you  information  on  the  power 
of  money  in  connection  with  this  very 
question,  which  I  think  would  be  so  con¬ 
clusive  that  nobody  in  this  House  could 
resist  it  in  their  own  conscience.  I  am 
not  talking  about  on  roll  call. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Would 
the  gentleman  subscribe  to  this  general 
statement,  that  whatever  be  the  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  price-control  legisla¬ 
tion,  like  we  have  now.  unless  monetary 
controls  are  instituted  the  attempt  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time  to  control 
the  situation  by  means  of  governmental 
fiat  on  prices  will  be  up  against  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  it  will  be  d’fficult  for  them 
to  deal  with? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  that  is 
exactly  what  Mr.  Eccles  referred  to  when 


he  said  it  would  be  disastrous.  In  my 
opinion,  for  us  to  attempt  this  thing 
without  taking  these  other  steps  is  sheer 
mockery.  I  think  we  are  intellectually 
dishonest,  and  I  think  it  is  action  of  that 
kind  that  causes  men  like  Fegler  to  write 
what  he  did  about  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  issues  of  the  newspaper  last  night 
and  today. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  In  the  light  of  the 
question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Coffee],  in  delegating 
these  vast  powers  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol,  some  of  you  say,  “But  Congress 
can  give  and  Congress  can  take  away.” 
How  much  longer  will  that  lullaby  last 
with  the  public? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  longer  it  will  last.  Some  day  the 
public  may  grow  tired  and  weary.  The 
public  is  much  smarter  than  we  give  it 
credit  for.  I  am  sure  about  that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Is  it  a  lullaby? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  have  had 
plenty  of  warning.  All  a  man  has  to  do 
is  to  drive  down  the  street  and  read  the 
billboards.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any¬ 
body  in  this  country  not  to  be  well  in¬ 
formed  of  the  disastrous  road  that  we 
are  going  today. 

Listen,  when  we  offer  a  program  such 
as  this  why  do  we  not  take  these  cash- 
demand  deposits  and  this  currency  we 
have  in  hoarding  and  go  down  to  the 
counter  and  tell  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  we  want  to  buy  these  de¬ 
fense  bonds  and  buy  them  by  the  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth?  Read  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Treasury  officials  as  late 
as  within  the  past  15  days.  Since  May  1 
we  have  bought  a  measly  two  billions, 
worth  of  defense  bonds.  We  should  be 
buying  defense  bonds  as  fast  as  defense 
expenditures  run,  whether  it  is  $1  500,- 
000,000  a  month  or  $2,000,000,000  a 
month  or  $4,000,000,000  a  month.  Other¬ 
wise  your  deficit  increases  and  the  se¬ 
curity  is  in  the  commercial  bank  port¬ 
folios,  your  demand  deposits  go  up.  you 
add  fuel  to  the  fires  of  inflation.  God 
Almighty  did  not  design  the  laws  of  this 
universe  so  that  such  stuff  would  operate 
and  fit  your  peculiar  political  situation. 
He  sets  these  forces  at  work  and  they 
run  until  they  devour  you,  unless  you 
do  the  necessary;  and  we,  the  Congress, 
are  not  willing  to  do  the  necessary,  and 
the  administration  is  not  willing  to  do 
the  necessary — monetary,  prices,  and 
other. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  I  listened  very  care¬ 
fully  to  the  gentleman’s  splendid  pres¬ 
entation  of  his  views.  Is  it  the  view  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  this 
bill  merely  creates  a  straw  man  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  the  administration 
and  the  Congress  for  the  conditions  that 
necessitate  price  control? 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  This  bill  in  my 
opinion  is  a  political  expedient  set  up  to 
mislead  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  make  them  believe  that  we  are  going 
to  do  something  to  prevent  inflation,  and 
later,  deflation  in  the  post-war  period; 
and  I  think  we  are  unfair  with  the  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  stated  that  the  purchase 
of  defense  bonds  would  be  effective  in 
checking  inflation  providing  they  were 
bought  by  individuals.  If  they  are 
bought  by  banks,  with  our  present  bank¬ 
ing  situation  in  effect,  they  would  be  just 
as  inflationary  as  that  much  new  money. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  permit  a  dollar’s  worth  of  de¬ 
fense-borrowing  issues  to  go  into  the 
portfolios  of  commercial  banks.  I 
preached  that  to  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  starting  last  January  29.  I 
have  preached  it  in  half  a  dozen  States 
since.  I  have  kept  repeating  it  in  many 
letters  I  write.  These  defense  bonds 
ought  not  to  permanently  pass  to  the 
portfolios  of  the  commercial  banks. 
Read  what  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
said  about  this  very  thing  and  what  Mr. 
Eccles  said  about  it.  They  want  the 
people  to  buy  the  defense  bonds.  Let  the 
purchase  be  by  individuals,  let  them  buy 
them  out  of  past  savings,  accumulated 
savings,  accumulated  deposits,  accumu¬ 
lated  currency,  and  out  of  our  current 
income.  If  we  believe  in  this  program 
let  us  finance  it  ourselves  instead  of 
building  up  a  financial  situation  to  de¬ 
stroy  our  offsprings.  If  we  would  follow 
such  a  course  of  making  these  purchases, 
this  bill  would  not  be  necessary.  We 
would  then  be  buying  defense  bonds  in¬ 
stead  of  going  into  the  trading  marts  and 
bidding  against  each  other  and  thereby 
pushing  up  the  prices  on  the  things  we 
must  have  for  subsistence.  We  go  along 
under  another  delusion  to  the  effect  that 
we  can  do  just  as  we  please  and  have 
Mr.  Henderson  solve  the  problem  for  us. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  before  this  deal  is 
over  we  shall  have  our  appetite  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  control  satiated.  In  the  long 
run  we  shall  discover  that  it  would  have 
been  better  for  us  to  make  the  necessary 
sacrifice  and  pay  for  some  of  this  stuff 
as  we  go  along  instead  of  always  defer¬ 
ring,  deferring,  and  still  deferring.  We 
have  full  warning  from  England,  from 
Canada,  and  from  Australia.  America 
chooses  for  the  moment  the  easy  way 
and  the  blame  can  well  be  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  Congress. 

An  amendment  went  into  the  bill  this 
morning,  adopted  by  the  committee,  to 
be  reported  later,  which  has  to  do  with 
trading  in  agricultural  goods  and  other 
commodities.  In  my  opinion,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  amendment  will  permit  the 
Government  or  the  administrator  of  this 
bill  to  wreck  the  price  of  certain  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  if  those  prices,  in  an 
attempt  to  keep  up  with  the  advance  of 
all  prices  that  will  take  place,  go  above 
the  loan  value  plus  the  carrying  charges 
on  basic  commodities  held  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  I  raised  the 
question  in  committee,  but  it  was  not 
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dealt  with  at  length,  and  I  think  you 
better  look  into  that  very  carefully. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ROESION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  If  I 

understand  this  bill  and  its  proponents, 
they  claim  largely  the  present  threat  of 
inflation  on  farm  prices  and  upon  in¬ 
dustrial  prices  in  the  country.  If  I  have 
understood  the  gentleman,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  itself  has  created  this  situation 
and  it  is  due  to  this  policy  of - 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Deficit  financing. 

Mr.  ROESION  of  Kentucky.  Yes; 

borrowing  and  putting  out  great  sums  of 
money  all  the  time. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Surely  there  is  no 
question  about  it.  I  think  I  could  cite 
at  least  25  authorities  that  will  support 
that  statement. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  And  that 
was  largely  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  himself  in  his  testimony  before  the 
gentleman’s  ccmmittee,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  He  does  not  want 
to  take  certain  money  powers  away  from 
the  President. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  I  am  not 
saying  that  he  does,  but  it  is  those  very 
powers  which  are  creating  this  very  con¬ 
dition  that  threatens  this  inflation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Hender¬ 
son  admits  that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  find  a  lot  of  admission  along 
that  line  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  From 
what  the  gentleman  says,  it  looks  to  me 
as  though  we  ought  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  committee  and  have  them  bring 
in  a  proper  bill  to  control  inflation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  bill 
should  go  back  to  the  committee.  I  think 
the  committee  should  write  their  own 
bill  uninfluenced  by  Mr.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  Ginsberg  and  the  White  House.  Let 
the  House  pass  its  own  inflation-preven¬ 
tion  bill  and  send  it  to  the  Senate.  Let 
the  Senate  pass  it  and  send  it  to  the 
President,  and  let  him  veto  it  if  he  dares. 
There  ought  to  be  a  proper  bill  to  pre¬ 
vent  inflation  and  the  later  subsequent 
deflation,  and  that  kind  of  a  bill  I  would 
support. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  A  few  moments  ago 
I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  if  this  bill  did  not  contain  many 
of  the  aspects  of  the  N.  R.  A.  without 
some  of  its  safeguards.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  care  to  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  this  bill 
goes  very  much  further  than  N.  R.  A.  in 
giving  power  over  industry  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  it  does  it  in  the  name  of 
preventing  inflation. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  because  of 
the  licensing  feature  in  it,  is  it  not? 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  does  it  largely  by 
the  licensing  feature.  I  voted  against 
the  licensing  feature;  I  am  opposed  to 
the  licensing  feature;  I  am  opposed  to 
what  I  call  the  open-market  operations 
of  the  Administrator  in  various  types  of 
commodities;  and  I  am  opposed  to  a 
piecemeal  compromising  approach  de¬ 
signed  to  go  one-tenth  of  the  way,  for 
I  believe  if  this  piecemeal  measure  is 
passed  the  administration  and  this  Con¬ 
gress  will  never  take  up  this  other  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  to  do  the  job  and  prevent 
inflation  and  the  disastrous  results  of 
deflation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Kean]. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  who 
heard  the  testimony  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  are,  I  believe, 
in  accord  that  a  bill  to  prevent  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  should  be 
passed  quickly. 

Those  price  rises  which  occurred  in  the 
last  war  may  prove  to  be  insignificant  as 
compared  with  what  we  are  faced  with 
today,  just  as  the  expenditures  which  we 
made  in  the  last  war  are  insignificant  as 
compared  with  those  which  we  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  make  today. 

But,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Wolcott]  said  yesterday,  price  con¬ 
trol  alone  will  not  do  the  job,  for  price 
control  does  not  cure  the  disease  which 
causes  inflation.  All  it  does  is  to  try  to 
correct  some  of  the  symptoms  caused  by 
the  disease. 

The  administration  should  realisti¬ 
cally  and  forthwith  press  for  legislation 
which  will  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
the  elements  which  are  causing  this 
inflation. 

They  should  press  for  a  strong  tax  bill, 
for  a  realistic  savings  program — even  en¬ 
forced  savings,  if  necessary;  they  should 
eliminate  wasteful  nondefense  spending; 
they  should  make  possible  action  on  ex¬ 
cess  bank  reserves;  and  they  should  re¬ 
move  from  the  books  all  that  inflationary 
legislation  which  has  created  the  “cli¬ 
mate”  in  which  inflation  has  raised  its 
head. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hate  regimentation. 
I  heartily  dislike  price  control.  It  is 
contrary  to  every  belief  which  I  have 
held  as  to  the  proper  working  of  the 
American  competitive  system.  But  today 
we  are  met  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory, 
and  we  must  decide  which  is  worse — 
to  accept  temporarily  this  regimentation 
and  give  up  some  of  our  rights  and  lib¬ 
erties  or  to  face  the  dangers  of  a  run¬ 
away  price  structure  with  all  its  con¬ 
sequences. 

But  if  we  are  to  give  up  our  liberties, 
for  heaven’s  sake  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
pass  a  bill  which  will  do  the  job  so  that 
we  will  not  have  made  these  sacrifices 
in  vain. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  will  not 
do  it. 

The  title  of  the  Steagall  bill  reads  as 
follows: 

To  further  the  national  defense  and  se¬ 
curity  by  checking  speculation,  excessive 
price  rises,  price  dislocations,  inflationary 
tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Note  the  word  “checking.”  I  think  it 
is  significant,  for  this  bill  would  do  little 
more  than  cause  a  slight  check  which 
“old  man  inflation”  could  easily  sidestep 
and  continue  running  toward  the  goal  of 
disaster. 

What  the  “other  purposes”  outlined  in 
the  title  are  I  do  not  know.  But  if  they 
are  the  regimenting  of  small  business  and 
the  taking  away  of  the  rights  of  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  without  to  any  great  extent 
preventing  inflation,  these  “other  pur¬ 
poses”  may  well  be  accomplished — espe¬ 
cially  by  the  licensing  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  calls  for  sacri¬ 
fices  merely  from  a  small  group  and  lets 
everyone  else  go  scot  free.  It  is  a  cow¬ 
ardly  bill.  It  is  an  ineffective  bill.  It 
will  not  work.  It  dees  not  deserve  to 
work. 

The  committee  labored  for  3  months 
and  brought  forth  a  field  mouse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  though  we  are  not  phys¬ 
ically  in  the  war,  industrially  and  eco¬ 
nomically  we  have  undertaken  a  war  pro¬ 
gram,  and  we  will  suffer  from  every  eco¬ 
nomic  strain  which  war  brings  about. 

In  an  economic  war  all  must  make 
economic  sacrifices  for  the  common  good. 

We  should  lay  selfish  interests  aside. 

But  this  Steagall  bill  asks  for  almost 
no  sacrifices  from  two  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  economic  groups  in  our  country. 
How  can  you  have  any  economic  stabili¬ 
zation  if  you  forbid  ceilings  on  the  price 
of  food  and  clothing  until  they  have 
gone  up  32  percent  over  what  they  were 
in  1939,  remembering  that  the  lowest 
one-fourth  income  group  of  our  people 
spends  40  percent  of  their  total  income 
for  food  and  clothing? 

How  can  you  place  a  stable  ceiling  on 
the  price  of  goods  if  you  give  no  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  cost  of  those  goods? 

Both  Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Lubin 
testified,  in  answer  to  my  questions,  that 
labor  costs  represented  67  percent  of  the 
over-all  cost  of  a  manufactured  product. 
You  just  cannot  ignore  this  item  if  you 
sincerely  wish  to  attack  the  problem. 

We  all  know  that  if  the  cost  of  living 
goes  up  materially,  and  it  surely  will  do 
so  if  this  bill  is  passed  in  its  present  form, 
no  one  will  suffer  more  than  the  laboring 
man  who  sees  the  cost  of  what  he  has  to 
buy  increase  at  a  much  greater  rate  than 
his  pay. 

The  purchasing  power  of  a  man’s  wages 
is  the  vita]  question — not  how  many 
pieces  of  paper  there  are  in  his  pay 
envelope. 

For  the  good  of  labor  itself  we  must 
have  a  strong  bill. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  stated  that  if  a  wage  rise  was 
granted  which  made  it  impossible  for  a 
manufacturer  to  sell  goods  at  a  profit,  the 
Administrator  would  have  no  other  al¬ 
ternative  but  to  raise  the  ceiling. 

Price  control  in  this  case  would  thus 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Administrator 
but  under  the  control  of  whoever  was 
handling  labor  relations. 

I  regret  that  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  made  it  impossible  to  include  profit 
control  in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee.  Profit  control 
should  go  hand  in  hand  with  wage  con¬ 
trol,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways  and 
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Means  Committee  will  soon  report  out 
legislation  further  increasing  the  excess- 
profits  tax.  I  will  be  glad  to  vote  for  it. 
But  the  fact  that  stocks  of  nearly  every 
large  corporation  are  selling  on  the  ex¬ 
change  at  lower  prices  than  they  were  a 
year  ago  certainly  shows  that  the  public 
expects  us  to  crack  down  on  excess 
profits — and  crack  down  hard. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  press  has  said  much 
against  the  Brown  amendment;  but 
though  this  might  result  in  considerably 
higher  prices  for  the  immediate  future,  in 
the  long  run  it  does  not  seem  any  more 
dangerous  than  the  110-percent-of -parity 
provision,  so  long  as  no  consideration  is 
given  to  costs.  There  would  be  a  top 
limit  to  which  prices  might  go  under  the 
Brown  amendment,  but  there  is  no  ceiling 
to  the  110  percent  of  parity;  and  the 
present  bill  sets  up  a  vicious  circle. 

We  all  know  that  parity  is  but  a  rela¬ 
tionship,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing  make  up  the  largest  parts  of  the 
workers’  budget.  Thus,  if  these  items 
rise  to  110  percent  of  parity,  which  is  on 
the  average  more  than  6  percent  higher 
than  present  prices,  workers  will  justifi¬ 
ably  ask  for  an  increase  in  wages. 

Increased  wages  will,  in  turn,  increase 
the  price  of  what  the  farmers  buy,  and 
will  thus  automatically  raise  the  110-per¬ 
cent  parity  figure,  which  in  turn  will  in¬ 
crease  the  cost  of  living  to  the  wage  earn¬ 
ers,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  vicious 
circle  of  inflation  will  be  in  full  swing, 
and  the  consumer  and  those  with  fixed 
incomes  will  be  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

I  do  not  question  the  objective  of  par¬ 
ity,  for  this  is  the  declared  policy  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  I  realize  that  some  who  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  committee  stated  that  110 
percent  was  necessary,  owing  to  fluctuat¬ 
ing  markets,  to  achieve  parity.  But  is  it 
not  true  that  the  provision  on  page  17 
of  the  Gore  bill  directing  the  “Adminis¬ 
trator  to  exercise  his  powers  to  secure 
average  year-around  prices  not  less  than 
parity”  would  be  worth  more  to  ihe 
farmer  than  the  110-percent  provision? 

Moreover,  it  seems  certain  to  me  that 
this  110  percent  will  be  regarded  by  the 
people  who  are  not  farmers  as  a  dis¬ 
crimination  in  favor  of  the  farmers;  and. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  law  cannot  be  admin¬ 
istered  effectively,  nor  will  it  succeed,  un¬ 
less  it  has  the  support  and  backing  of  all 
the  American  people. 

It  cannot  have  this  support  if  the  pub¬ 
lic  feels  that  certain  groups  are  favored 
to  their  own  disadvantage. 

Everyone  should  be  treated  alike. 

Piecemeal  controls  will  not  work.  We 
must  go  all  across  the  board. 

The  administration  showed  no  courage 
when  it  brought  in  its  original  bill  pam¬ 
pering  the  two  pressure  groups  who  have 
the  most  votes,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
us  not  to  be  realistic. 

What  if  we  do  pass  this  weak,  half¬ 
hearted  bill?  We  are  asking  the  citizens 
of  this  Nation  to  give  up  their  rights,  to 
accept  a  planned  economy  for  the  dura¬ 
tion,  and  they  will  find  when  they  have 
surrendered  these  rights  that  inflation 
continues  with  only  a  slight  check. 

Everyone  will  suffer  from  high  living 
costs. 

Our  defense  effort  will  have  cost  us 
billions  more  than  necessary,  which  must 
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be  wrung  from  the  people  later  on  by 
inevitable  taxation,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
emergency  our  price  structure  will  be  so 
high  that  we  will  be  unable  to  compete  in 
South  America  or  in  any  other  foreign 
country. 

Thus,  we  may  physically  win  the  war, 
but  we  surely  will  have  lost  the  peace. 

The  Gore  approach  is  not  perfect,  but 
to  my  mind  it  is  infinitely  better  than  the 
Steagall  bill. 

Those  of  you  who  voted  2  weeks  ago 
for  what  may  result  in  an  all-out  war 
should,  in  all  reason,  vote  for  an  all-out 
price-control  bill  to  help  win  that  war. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IMr.  Dewey]. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
August  1  last,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  has  been  in  almost  constant 
session  and  I,  as  one  of  the  members  of 
that  committee,  have  eaten  inflation, 
drunk  and  thought  price  control;  and 
when  I  finally  got  to  my  bed  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  I  saw  in  uneasy  sleep  the  trucu¬ 
lent  but  intelligent  face  of  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  who  would  come  in  my  dreams,  and 
the  silver-haired  face  cf  that  elder 
statesman  with  all  his  wisdom  would  ap¬ 
pear  before  me.  They  would  mutter 
“inflation;  inflation;  inflation.”  In  the 
morning  I  would  tear  myself,  sweating, 
from  my  bed  and  would  seek  some  facts. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  and  even  to  you  with  all  your  wis¬ 
dom,  Mr.  Baruch,  that  perhaps  in  your 
warnings  about  inflation  and  the  infla¬ 
tions  of  the  past  and  the  possible  infla¬ 
tion  to  come,  probably  you  have  forgot¬ 
ten  or  overlooked  or,  for  some  reason,  do 
not  wish  to  bring  before  our  committee 
some  of  the  facts. 

I  am  going  to  take  a  little  time  of  the 
committee  this  afternoon  to  make  a  few 
comparisons  of  what  Mr.  Baruch  had  to 
face  when  he  and  his  associates  attempt¬ 
ed  to  stabilize  prices  in  the  last  war  and 
what  Mr.  Henderson  may  have  to  do,  as 
Price  Administrator,  today. 

Let  me  recall  to  your  mind,  if  you 
please,  that  when  the  first  World  War 
was  about  to  start  there  was  no  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  That  great  organization 
and  institution  which  has  to  do  with  our 
national  credit  was  not  formed  until 
1914.  It  had  no  experience,  and  it  was 
really  formed  to  provide  an  elastic  cur¬ 
rency.  Their  knowledge  of  credit  con¬ 
trol  was  rather  limited. 

I  would  like  to  draw  another  point  to 
your  mind  and  thought;  It  was  not  until 
March  1913  that  our  income-tax  bill 
went  into  effect,  and  even  in  fear  of  bor¬ 
ing  you  a  little,  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  the  tax  bill  of  1913  produced  in  tax¬ 
able  revenue  during  the  first  3  years. 

Mind  you,  that  tax  bill  exempted  $3,000 
in  individual  income.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  about  married  couples.  Every  man 
had  a  $3,000  exemption. 

In  1915  only  336,000  tax  returns  were 
made,  producing  $80,000,000  of  revenue 
to  the  United  States.  In  1916  we  got 
along  a  little  better.  There  were  437,000 
taxpayers  in  the  United  States  and  they 
produced  $124,000,000.  In  1917  they 
finally  brought  the  exemption  down  to 
$1,000,  and  more  people  came  in;  $387,- 


000,000  of  revenue  was  produced  in  that 
year. 

What  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is 
that  in  the  first  3  years — 1915,  1916,  and 
1917 — there  were  only  $593,000,000  of 
revenue  obtained  from  the  tax  bill — from 
income  and  profits  taxes.  May  I  say 
that  at  this  time,  under  the  1941  bill, 
six  companies  of  the  United  States  are 
reserving  an  equal  amount  for  their  pros¬ 
pective  taxes  for  this  year.  In  other 
words,  under  the  1941  tax  bill,  six  great 
companies  are  paying  in  1  year  more 
than  was  collected  from  the  entire  United 
States  in  the  first  3  years  of  the  tax  bill. 

We  hear  from  Mr.  Henderson  a  great 
deal  that  one  of  the  things  that  must  be 
done  is  to  siphon  off  the  excess  spending 
power  from  the  people,  but  in  those  days, 
when  Mr.  Baruch  had  to  face  inflation 
and  price  control,  $3,000  of  every  work¬ 
er — of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  who 
received  that  amount — were  exempted 
from  taxation,  and  all  that,  plus  $24.- 
000,000,000  of  untaxed  money,  were  left 
in  their  hands.  Naturally  there  were 
price  rises  with  that  great  amount  of 
money  to  be  expended  or  left  in  the 
people’s  hands. 

But  today  what  have  we?  We  have  a 
well-organized  Federal  Reserve  System, 
and  already  that  System  has  put  into 
effect  certain  regulations  reducing  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  people  by  in¬ 
stallment  purchases.  They  have  already 
put  into  effect  reserves  to  take  up  the 
excess  deposits  of  the  banks.  Then  cur 
well-known  tax  system  has  had  almost 
30  years — in  fact,  28  years,  to  be  exact — 
of  experience.  I  can  assure  you  that 
every  hole  will  be  plugged. 

We  talk  about  the  excess  profits  of 
industry.  The  people  so  far  have  been 
on  a  joy  ride  in  this  war— bigger  returns, 
bigger  wages.  But  let  March  15  come 
and  they  will  find  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  written  a  very 
effective  tax  bill  and  there  will  not  be 
much  excess  profits  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  corporations. 

Already,  as  we  know,  another  bill,  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
sent  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  proposes  to  take  15  percent  of  ali 
gross  earnings  at  the  source.  So  I  do 
not  believe  that  Mr.  Henderson  need 
worry;  most  of  the  excess  spending  power 
of  the  people  and  the  corporations  will 
be  siphoned  off  before  they  get  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  expend  it,  thereby  causing 
price  rises  due  to  reduced  supplies  of  con¬ 
sumption  goods  necessitated  by  national- 
defense  demands. 

I  make  these  statements  to  show,  if  I 
may,  that  there  is  little  comparison  today 
with  the  conditions  that  existed  in  the 
United  States  in  the  last  war.  I  do  not 
believe  we  need  any  rigid  price-control 
bill.  I  believe  there  are  orthodox  ways 
and  manners  of  controlling  prices.  True, 
it  may  be  necessary  and  probably  is 
necessary  to  have  some  administrator 
who  will  correlate  the  existing  values  as 
they  are  today  and  have  some  power  to 
see  that  some  one  group  or  some  one  in¬ 
dustry  or  some  one  commodity  does  not 
get  out  of  line.  But  when  there  is  talk 
of  the  necessity  of  an  economic  czar,  I  do 
not  see  it.  The  powers  are  here  and  they 
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can  be  used  by  existing,  well-thought-out 
economic  machinery  of  Government. 

Then,  again,  I  should  like  to  say  it  is 
a  little  paradoxical  that  while  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  demanding  all  of  these 
controls  over  our  economic  system  to  pre¬ 
vent  inflation,  it  was  only  in  the  month 
of  June  last,  if  I  recall  correctly,  that 
the  power  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  of 
greenbacks  was  extended,  that  the  power 
to  monetize  silver  was  extended,  and  that 
the  power  further  to  devalue  the  gold 
content  of  the  dollar  was  extended.  Why 
should  these  very  definitely  inflationary 
powers  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  and  be  refused  to  be  given  up  while 
at  the  same  time  the  administration  de¬ 
mands  powers  to  control  inflation? 

The  real  duty  of  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator,  it  seems  to  me  and  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said,  is  to  correlate  the  values  be¬ 
tween  the  different  economic  units  of  our 
country,  to  see  that  the  real  wage  of  the 
workman  is  kept  equal  to  what  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  have  to  live,  namely, 
food,  rent,  and  clothing.  I  do  not  see, 
that  there  is  any  necessity  of  put¬ 
ting  a  ceiling  over  all  wages.  I  do  not 
see  any  necessity  of  giving  to  one  man 
the  power  to  regiment  all  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  Even  Mr.  Baruch,  whom  we  all  ad¬ 
mire,  and  who  has  had  a  vast  experience, 
has  admitted  that  these  powers  should 
be  somewhat  divided. 

Where  in  the  bill  is  any  supervisory 
body  over  the  judgment  of  one  man?  It 
was  had  in  the  last  war.  When  Mr. 
Baruch  appeared  before  the  committee,  I 
interrogated  him  on  that  subject,  and  I 
shall  read  briefly  from  the  hearings  my 
questions  and  his  response.  I  asked  him 
if  there  was  any  board  of  appeals  to 
whom  individuals  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  local  boards  or  prices  might 
come  and  have  a  hearing.  I  said,  “Did 
you  have  any  such  board?” 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  price-fixing  committee 
fixed  prices  for  every  3  months  and  invited 
anybody  who  had  any  criticism  to  appear 
before  them  and  present  their  case.  I  think 
it  was  a  good  Board.  I  can  say  that  because 
I  was  not  a  member  of  it. 

Mark  you,  Mr.  Baruch  was  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Board. 

There  was  every  opportunity  to  change  any 
price  and  to  try  and  correct  any  injustice  and 
try  to  lessen  any  hardships.  There  was  a  real 
honest  effort.  There  was  a  very  remarkable 
old  gentleman  at  the  head  of  it — 

And  so  forth.  Where  in  this  price-con¬ 
trol  bill  can  any  person  come  to  have  a 
hearing?  Under  the  bill,  he  comes  back 
to  the  man  who  sets  the  ceiling  and  if  he 
does  not  like  what  he  gets  there,  he  may 
have  a  right  to  appear  before  a  court  of 
three  judges  who  can  consider  only 
whether  the  price  was  legally  set,  but 
none  of  the  facts  in  the  case  may  be 
reviewed. 

I  should  like  to  see  in  any  price-control 
bill  that  becomes  law  some  board  of  re¬ 
view,  some  place  where  our  fellow  citizens 
may  appeal. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  fiom  Tennesee  [Mr.  Gore],  for 
whose  courage  and  mentality  I  have  great 
admiration,  may  I  say  that  I  cannot  go 
along  with  his  bill  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  regiments  the  whole  of  our  econ¬ 
omy.  I  go  along  to  a  certain  extent  with 


the  Steagall  bill,  only  because  it  may  be 
amended  and  probably  some  of  the  regi¬ 
mentation  lessened.  If  it  is  not,  I  shall 
not  vote  for  either  bill. 

Where  in  the  Steagall  bill  is  any  men¬ 
tion  of  taxation?  Where  in  the  Steagall 
bill  is  there  any  mention  of  credit? 
Therefore,  why  in  that  bill  should  there 
be  a  demand  for  the  placing  of  ceilings 
on  wages? 

I  again  say  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  Price  Administrator  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  correlate  values  and  have  the 
real  value  of  the  wages  kept;  but  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  freeze  wages  I  think  is  wrong. 

Under  our  law  and  custom  we  have  a 
way  of  setting  wages,  and  that  is  by  col¬ 
lective  bargaining.  I  believe  that  the 
only  thing  the  Price  Administrator  should 
do,  and  it  should  be  one  of  his  duties, 
to  appear  as  an  interpleader  before  the 
boards  or  commissions  now  existing  to 
consider  whether  the  collective-bargain¬ 
ing  wage  is  or  is  not  fair. 

There  are  a  few  other  items  I  should 
like  to  mention  in  regard  to  this  bill. 
One  is  the  licensing  provision.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand,  at  least,  that  is  what  I  was 
told  this  morning  in  committee,  there 
will  be  no  licenses,  no  “blue  eagles”  will 
flutter  in  any  window,  merely  the  Price 
Administrator  by  decree  and  publica¬ 
tion  will  say  that  every  industry  in  a 
certain  line  will  be  under  license. 

How  will  any  small  merchant,  unless 
he  keeps  well  in  touch  with  all  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Government,  know  that? 
He  might  without  knowledge  break  the 
law.  Suppose  he  does;  what  happens  to 
him?  He  in  turn  appears  before  the  man 
who  sets  the  price  ceiling,  and  if  he  does 
not  get  redress  there,  where  does  he  ap¬ 
peal?  Again,  to  this  emergency  court  of 
three  judges,  who  may  not  deal  with  the 
facts  of  the  matter  but  may  deal  only 
with  whether  the  Price  Administrator 
acted  according  to  the  law. 

If  there  is  to  be  any  licensing  done,  and 
I  see  no  need  of  it,  I  do  not  understand 
why  every  American  citizen  should  not 
have  his  day  in  court  before  a  competent 
judge,  the  district  court.  If  the  district 
court  wishes,  it  may  appoint  a  commis¬ 
sioner  to  hear  the  various  cases  as  they 
may  be  presented. 

Another  feature  that  was  adopted  to¬ 
day  by  the  committee  as  an  amendment, 
is  the  right  of  the  Price  Administrator 
to  purchase  from  high-cost  producers.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  necessary  feature  of 
his  administration.  There  are  probably 
a  number  of  individuals  who,  due  to  the 
situation  of  their  business,  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  as  low  as  some  of  the  low-cost  pro¬ 
ducers  and,  naturally,  they  would  have 
to  close  up.  I  take  the  case  of  the  copper 
mines.  As  you  know,  some  help  has  al¬ 
ready  been  offered  them.  The  high-cost 
Michigan  producers  have  to  have  about 
3  or  4  cents  more  per  pound  for  their 
copper  than  do  some  of  the  hydraulic 
producers.  I  think  they  should  be  sub¬ 
sidized,  but  this  House  has  authorized  by 
law  borrowing  power  to  the  Federal  Loan 
Administration,  with  its  various  agencies 
and  corporations,  with  which  to  buy  and 
supply  themselves  with  metal  stock  piles, 
and  here  in  the  government  manual 
you  will  find  mentioned  the  Defense  Sup¬ 
ply  Corporation  which  can  enter  into 


purchase  of  about  anything — commodi¬ 
ties,  supplies,  critical  or  otherwise — and 
they  are  doing  it,  and  they  have  done  a 
good  job,  as  far  as  I  know.  Why  is  it 
necessary  to  set  up  here  with  a  revolving 
fund - 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  As  I  said,  1  agree  with 
this  subsidizing  of  the  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducer.  It  takes  the  place  of  what  was 
called  the  bulk-line  method  used  in  the 
last  war  when  they  set  a  price  or  a  ceil¬ 
ing  at  a  point  where  the  highest-cost 
producer  could  operate.  Of  course,  this 
made  unusual  profits  for  the  low-cost 
producers.  This  new  way  permits  an 
average  to  be  taken,  somewhere  around 
the  average  low  cost  of  production,  and 
subsidizes  the  high-cost  producer,  but 
this  can  be  done  without  creating  another 
little  R.  F.  C.  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  office. 
I  shall  offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper 
time,  in  place  of  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  to  turn  back  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  the  duty  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  subsidization  of  high-cost 
producers. 

I  believe,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  in 
the  agencies  of  the  Government  today 
existing  those  who  have  had  25  or  30 
years  of  experience,  not  only  in  the  last 
war  but  during  the  depression  we  started 
with  in  the  early  thirties,  and  I  believe 
they  have  sufficient  knowledge  and  au¬ 
thority  to  handle  any  inflation. 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  by 
various  speakers  that  there  is  no  inflation 
existing  today.  We  know  perfectly  well, 
and  we  have  heard  it  mentioned  dozens 
and  dozens  of  times  by  Mr.  Eccles  and 
other  members  of  the  finance  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  that  they  were 
pump  priming  to  get  the  prices  back  to 
the  1926  averages.  It  cost,  between  1932 
and  1940,  $21,000,000,000  of  the  people’s 
money  in  that  effort;  and  what  is  the 
result?  We  have  finally  arrived  at  91% 
percent  of  that  desirable  point,  the  1926 
average,  which  was  represented  as  being 
the  millenium  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  American  people.  And  what  did 
they  do?  When  we  were  nearing  that 
point  they  ignored  the  1926  average  and 
jumped  to  a  new  base,  and  the  new  base 
is  September  1,  1939.  I  have  not  the 
exact  figure  before  me,  but,  as  my  mind 
recalls  it,  on  September  1,  1939,  we  were 
about  79  percent  of  the  1926  average. 
We  were  down  at  bedrock.  We  were  just 
a  little  ahead  of  the  bankruptcy  stage  to 
which  we  had  fallen  in  December  1937. 
Now  we  are  taking  that  as  a  basis.  When 
you  hear  of  these  enormous  price  rises, 
we  are  10  percent  ahead  of  the  sheriff. 
The  sheriff  generally  had  most  of  us  by 
the  back  of  the  neck  at  that  time,  and 
we  are  10  percent  ahead  of  him  now. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  inflation; 
and  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  inflation, 
it  is  the  inflation  that  this  Government 
will  wish  to  have  when  it  comes  to  paying 
off  the  debt.  Whenever  there  is  any 
first-class  war  brewing,  do  not  forget  that 
a  way  to  pay  off  the  debt  is  by  inflation 
or  by  indemnity,  and  we  all  know  that 
the  only  war  debts  that  have  ever  been 
paid  or  the  only  indemnity  that  has  been 
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collected  was  after  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  in  1870. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  May  I  just  complete 
this  sentence,  and  then  I  am  done. 

At  that  time  the  Germans  succeeded  in 
collecting  $3,000,000,000  of  indemnity 
from  the  French,  and  as  far  as  I  know 
that  is  the  only  indemnity  in  modern 
times  that  has  ever  been  collected.  No; 
when  we  get  to  the  point  of  paying  off 
the  debt,  we  will  have  inflation  all  right, 
and  it  will  be  inflation  that  will  be  or¬ 
dered  by  the  administration.  It  is  not 
here  now.  The  administration  has  the 
power  and  authority  to  control  it.  We 
can  siphon  off  the  excess  spending  power 
of  the  people  by  taxation,  and,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  would  like  to  say  in  closing  that  I 
do  not  want  to  see,  by  any  act  of  this 
Congress,  a  further  regimentation  of  cur 
economy.  This  country  was  built  by  the 
ingenuity  of  its  people.  The  railroads, 
the  public  utilities,  were  built  by  the  dar¬ 
ing  of  our  people,  by  the  failures  of  our 
people,  and  the  willingness  to  start  again. 
Our  people  will  support  the  national  de¬ 
fense  of  this  country.  They  will  bear 
taxes;  they  will  go  along.  But,  as  I  said 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
hearings,  when  our  boys  get  back  home 
and  are  seeking  jobs,  they  do  not  want  to 
find  a  ruined  industry  due  to  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  a  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  KunkelL 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  has  been  discussed  so  well  by  so 
many  distinguished  speakers  up  to  this 
point  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  add 
to  the  supply  of  information  already 
given.  What  I  would  like  to  do  more 
than  anything  else  is  to  reemphasize 
some  of  the  points  that  have  already  been 
made,  particularly  the  one  about  public 
morale.  I  think  this  bill  has  more  to  do 
with  public  morale  than  the  debate  so 
far  has  indicated.  It  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  that,  after  this  legislation  has 
passed,  if  it  is  passed,  that  it  be  sup¬ 
ported  wholeheartedly  as  it  is  that  some 
of  our  important  measures  of  foreign 
policy  be  supported,  because  the  only 
way  that  it  can  be  really  successful  is 
to  get  united  cooperation  from  the  great 
majority  of  our  citizens.  If  it  is  to  do 
that,  as  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Crawford]  has  pointed  out  so  ably, 
it  cannot  be  put  over  as  a  bill  which  is 
going  to  cure  everything,  as  a  bill  which 
is  going  to  stop  price  rises  completely 
and  at  a  level  satisfactory  to  everyone. 
It  must  be  realized  just  what  can  be 
expected  from  it,  so  that  no  one  will  be 
disillusioned  or  disappointed.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  will  restrain  and  hold  in 
check  prices,  but  it  will  almost  certainly 
not  stop  prices  from  rising.  It  will  con¬ 
trol  and  restrain.  I  cannot  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]  when  he  says  that  unless  we 
deal  with  this  whole  problem,  including 
steps  in  the  fiscal  and  financial  fields, 
unless  we  include  everything  at  this  one 
time  in  this  one  bill,  that,  therefore,  this 


bill  should  be  defeated.  Actually  the 
measure  that  we  are  now  discussing 
covers  some  items  which  would  not  be 
touched  at  all  in  some  instances  by  meas¬ 
ures  reconstructing  or  changing  our  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies.  Where  we  have  a 
drastic  shortage  of  material,  and  where 
we  have  a  demand  that  far  exceeds  the 
available  supply,  there  is  no  way  that 
prices  for  that  material  can  be  kept  from 
getting  out  of  line  unless  there  is  some 
system  of  control  placed  over  the  price 
of  that  commodity.  Credit  curtailment 
and  money  controls  will  not  handle  that. 
For  that  reason  I  feel  this  bill  is  one 
essential  part  of  the  whole  process  or 
method.  So  it  is  my  intention  to  sup¬ 
port  the  committee  bill  unless  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  deteriorate  with  the  lightning 
rapidity  which  has  characterized  it  in 
the  committee  hearings  so  far  this  week. 
I  refer  to  the  bill  as  the  committee  bill 
because  I  include  in  my  discussion  of  it 
the  committee  amendments  which  are  to 
be  offered  from  the  floor. 

The  second  thing  I  have  in  mind — and 
this  affects  public  morale  also — is  that 
price  control  is  only  one  part  of  an  entire 
picture  which  covers  appropriations,  pri¬ 
orities,  and  price  control — a  three-ring 
circus,  as  it  were.  As  soon  as  we  started 
making  appropriations  and  as  soon  as  we 
authorized  the  Government  to  go  out  into 
the  markets  and  buy  and  buy  and  buy 
what  it  needed  for  defense  purposes,  at 
that  point  it  undoubtedly  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  Government  the  addi¬ 
tional  powers  to  exercise  priorities,  so  as 
to  make  sure  that  the  Government  got 
those  materials,  because  the  supply  of 
them  was  not  sufficient  for  both  the  needs 
of  defense  and  civilian  use.  Competition 
between  Government  and  business  for 
these  materials  would  have  created  im¬ 
mediate  jumps  in  prices.  After  those  two 
steps  were  taken,  almost  inevitably  the 
further  step  of  price  control  became  nec¬ 
essary,  and  if  you  will  study  and  read  the 
places  in  the  hearings  in  which  Mr  Hen¬ 
derson  and  Mr.  Baruch  were  questioned 
by  myself  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
they  both  admitted  or  stated,  whichever 
way  you  prefer  to  phrase  it,  that  probably 
as  a  result  of  the  incidence  of  these  three 
factors  it  would  very  probably  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  requisition  property  for  civilian 
use  if  the  emergency  and  the  defense 
program  continued  long  enough. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  emphasize  one 
thing  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
said,  but  which  is  so  important  that  it 
certainly  will  bear  repetition.  Most  of 
the  debate  so  far  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  price  control  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  is  important  to  the  consumer, 
and  that  is  where  it  pinches  every  citizen 
in  the  United  States,  because  every  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  United  States  is  a  consumer 
and  is  affected  by  the  rise  in  prices  of  the 
commodities  that  he  buys;  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  price  control  runs 
even  deeper  than  this.  It  is  to  keep 
goods  flowing  in  the  channels  of  trade. 
If  it  does  not  do  that,  then  our  whole 
economy  goes  to  pieces,  and  so  does  our 
defense  effort. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Yes. 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  brilliant  way  in  which 
the  gentleman  is  explaining  it  to  those  of 
us  who  do  not  know  very  much  about  it. 
He  touched  on  a  matter  about  which  I 
wanted  to  ask  a  question.  How  can  con¬ 
trolling  a  thing’s  price,  simply  saying, 
“You  cannot  charge  any  more  than  this,” 
cause  that  thing  to  flow  in  trade?  I 
would  think  that  if  that  price  happened 
to  be  too  low,  it  would  cause  the  thing 
to  stop  rather  than  to  flow.  If  I  were  the 
owner  of  a  store  and  the  price-control 
man  should  say  to  me,  “You  cannot  sell 
this  for  over  a  dollar,”  and  that  very 
thing  cost  me  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  to 
produce,  naturally  I  would  say,  “All  right; 
I  will  not  sell  it  for  over  a  dollar,  because 
I  will  not  sell  it  at  all.”  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  tell  me  how  we  operate  from  there 
on? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Well,  obviously,  if  the 
price  control  is  established  at  the  wrong 
price  it  will  block  the  flow  of  goods. 
Therefore  when  price  control  is  being 
administered,  before  you  can  get  the 
price  low  enough  to  suit  the  consumer, 
you  have  to  be  certain  that  the  price  is 
high  enough  in  order  to  induce  the  flow 
of  goods  in  the  needed  quantities. 

When  Mr.  Henderson  was  before  our 
committee  he  stated  that  he  would  take 
into  consideration  all  the  elements  of 
cost  and  that  he  would  establish  his  ceil¬ 
ing  so  that  the  goods  would  be  manu¬ 
factured  and  would  flow  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade  and  would  reach  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  Thus  if  he  established 
a  ceiling  for  a  specific  industry  and  if 
that  industry  ceiling  would  bring  out 
only  75  percent  of  the  potential  of  that 
industry,  but  that  75  potential  was  not 
enough,  then  it  might  be  necessary  to 
make  specific  rises  in  the  ceiling  so  as  to 
bring  in  that  extra  25  percent.  Other¬ 
wise  the  full  available  potential  could 
not  be  topped.  The  whole  thing  depends 
on  and  goes  to  administration.  Price 
control  must  be  administered  so  that  it 
performs  the  function  of  price  if  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise  is  to  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  definition  of  “price”  is  “the  mech¬ 
anism  that  regulates  the  flow  of  goods.” 
We  find  a  situation  where  the  demand 
and  supply  factors  which  ordinarily  op¬ 
erate  to  create  the  right  price  have  got¬ 
ten  so  out  of  line  that  they  no  longer 
create  a  proper  price.  Price  as  a  mecha¬ 
nism  breaks  down,  in  other  words.  So, 
in  order  to  try  to  keep  our  economy  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  way  that  is  necessary  for 
national  defense,  and  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  the  necessities  for  civilian  use — 
which  must  be  done  if  a  high  civilian 
morale  is  to  be  maintained — we  are  forced 
to  substitute  price  control  for  price. 
When  we  do  substitute  it  for  price  we 
have  to  see  that  it  performs  the  func¬ 
tion  of  price,  one  of  which  is  to  get  the 
goods  into  the  channels  of  trade  and  the 
other  of  which  is  to  try  to  keep  from 
dislocating  the  consumer  purchasing 
power  in  the  country  any  more  than  is 
necessary  or  placing  the  consumer  at  a 
greater  disadvantage  than  need  be. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  brilliant 
statement  which  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  made  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  his  remarks  yesterday  about  the 
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dangers  of  inflation  and  particularly 
about  the  extreme  dangers  that  are 
present  and  imminent  in  the  present  sit¬ 
uation,  although  I  cannot  agree  with  his 
conclusions.  If  I  were  convinced  that 
Shis  present  trouble  we  face  would  not 
result  more  seriously  than  the  one  which 
we  had  in  1917  and  1918,  I  would  hesi¬ 
tate  to  support  the  committee  bill  in  its 
present  form.  However,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  figures  and  in  comparisons,  and 
if  present  world  conditions  continue, 
certainly  we  can  expect  a  much  worse 
catastrophe  than  we  had  before.  For 
that  reason,  it  is  most  important,  in  my 
opinion,  that  we  start  in  immediately  to 
place  in  this  initial  control,  not  with  the 
thought  that  this  is  something  that  is 
going  to  solve  the  problem,  but  that  it 
is  one  vital  step  in  that  direction,  and  a 
necessary  step,  and  one  that  is  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  today. 

Later  on  these  different  factors  that 
have  been  enumerated  and  explained  so 
well  by  many  of  the  other  gentlemen  can 
be  taken  hold  of  arid  dealt  with.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  world  that  they 
should  be  dealt  with  in  the  near  future, 
and  in  that  regard  I  join  them  in  urging 
fiscal  and  monetary  reforms  to  meet 
present  conditions. 

There  is  another  important  thing  to 
remember.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I  have 
talked  to  people  all  over  the  country,  that 
it  is  a  thoroughly  misunderstood  element. 
That  is,  that  price  rises  and  inflation  de¬ 
pend  upon  actual  involvement  in  war. 
While  that  may  be  true  of  war  in  the 
large  sense  of  the  word,  yet  it  is  not  con¬ 
nected  with  the  shooting  phases  of  the 
war.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  shoot¬ 
ing,  hostilities,  and  death.  It  is  the  ex¬ 
penditures  that  are  made  for  the  mate¬ 
rials  used  in  the  war  that  create  infla¬ 
tion-plus  diversion  of  materials  to  war 
purposes,  and  so  forth.  The  expendi¬ 
tures  we  are  making  and  planning  today 
for  our  defense  program  are  exactly  the 
same  in  net  result  as  though  this  country 
today  were  engaged  in  a  shooting  war. 
Consequently  we  have  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  now  from  these  effects.  We  know 
that  the  impact  of  our  appropriations 
has  not  hit  us  yet  in  anything  like  full 
force,  because  the  money  is  not  being 
spent  in  near  the  volume  in  which  it  will 
be  turned  loose  later  on.  We  do  know 
spending  will  increase,  and  increase  as 
time  goes  on.  We  know  that  plans  are 
being  made  to  increase  appropriations 
and  future  expenditures.  So  when  you 
take  all  those  things  into  consideration 
it  seems  to  me  we  had  better  get  started 
as  best  we  can,  because  already  time  and 
prices  have  a  head  start  on  us. 

I  think  that  theoretically  you  can  make 
a  splendid  argument  in  favor  of  the  Gore 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
did.  It  is  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of 
study  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
and  the  theory  of  freezing  everything  in 
proportion  and  in  relation  to  everything 
else  is  one  that  appeals  to  the  mind  and 
the  imagination  if  it  were  only  possible 
to  do  so  justly  and  equitably.  But  even 
if  this  were  possible,  yet  when  I  study  the 
enforcement  angle  of  it  it  rather  appalls 
me  to  think  how  it  can  be  enforced. 

If  we  are  going  to  establish  and  build 
up  public  morale  in  carrying  out  a  price- 


control  bill,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  do 
is  to  get  a  bill  that  can  be  enforced.  If 
you  think  back  to  the  national  prohibition 
law  you  will  remember  that  that  law  fell 
into  disrepute  largely  because  it  could  not 
be  enforced.  If  we  set  up  a  bill  that  can¬ 
not  be  enforced  against  everyone  who 
comes  under  its  terms  from  the  start,  im¬ 
mediately  the  whole  thing  is  going  to  fall 
down.  The  American  citizen  will  rebel 
instead  of  cooperate.  So  my  approach  to 
this  problem  is  that  we  should  go  as  far 
as  we  can  today,  both  from  a  practical 
standpoint  and  as  far  as  we  can  admin¬ 
ister  the  bill  adequately.  We  should 
seek  an  ideal  that  is  definitely  attainable. 
If  we  are  going  to  err  we  had  better  err 
on  the  side  of  not  going  far  enough  rather 
than  on  the  side  of  going  further  than  we 
can  administer  adequately  and  surely.  If 
we  do  the  latter,  we  will  undermine  and 
destroy  the  whole  effort.  As  time  goes 
on,  as  the  personnel  of  the  price  admin¬ 
istration  builds  up  and  increases  and  be¬ 
comes  more  familiar  with  its  duties,  these 
selective  controls  can  be  expanded.  If 
new  legislation  is  necessary,  that  can  be 
done  in  another  bill.  It  certainly  will  be 
wiser  to  start  in  on  something  that  we 
know  we  can  accomplish  and  then  work 
forward  from  that  point,  having  made 
sure  that  our  people  understand  that  we 
are  not  attempting  to  do  more  than  to 
take  the  initial  step  in  the  broad  and 
varied  process  of  checking  inflation,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  misled.  It  is  a 
great  deal  better  to  do  that,  to  start  here 
and  build  forward,  than  it  is  to  go  out 
and  pass  a  bill  such  as  one  to  prevent  sin, 
or  something  like  that,  which  cannot  be 
enforced,  and  then  have  such  too  broad 
and  widespread  legislation,  by  its  failure, 
fall  of  its  own  weight  and  end  all  future 
possibility  of  finding  a  solution  to  the 
problem  that  we  seek  to  handle,  and 
which  we  must  answer  if  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  survive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Brown], 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  sole  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
control  inflation,  r  ad  it  is  for  no  other 
purpose.  We  must,  therefore,  consider 
it  in  this  light,  and  in  this  light  alone  It 
may  not  be  pleasing  to  some  consumers, 
but  that  was  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  and  all  the  witnesses:  That  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  controlling  inflation. 
I  therefore  take  the  position  that  the 
price  of  no  commodity  should  be  fixed 
below  a  point  where  inflation  is  not  in¬ 
volved.  This  is  sound  doctrine. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  any  rigid  bill. 
The  people  in  America  are  not  in  favor 
of  any  rigid  bill.  Undertake  to  pass  a 
bill  delegating  all  the  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  relative  to  national  economy  to  one 
man,  regardless  of  who  he  may  be,  and 
you  take  a  step  that  calls  for  the  greatest 
care.  For  this  reason  I  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  enforce  any  bill  that  is  too 
rigid.  I  think,  therefore,  the  bill  that 
has  been  brought  out  by  this  committee 
should  be  adopted  as  it  is.  It  does  not 
go  too  far.  The  so-called  Henderson  bill, 
of  course,  did  not  include  labor.  I  voted 


for  the  labor  amendments  but  did  not 
win.  When  we  cannot  get  what  we 
want — and  we  cannot  all  the  time — a 
compromise  is  next  best,  and  a  compro¬ 
mise  was  the  best  we  could  do  after  3  long 
months  hard  labor. 

Since  war  profits  have  been  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  germane  and  must  be 
placed  in  another  bill  by  the  same  rea¬ 
soning  it  is  believed  by  many  that  it  is 
best  for  wages,  which  are  not  a  com¬ 
modity,  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  bill, 
and  it  has  been  agreed  by  administration 
leaders  that  a  bill  to  curtail  strikes  will 
be  on  the  floor  of  the  House  next  week. 

A  bill  embodying  legislation  of  the 
character  recommended  by  the  President 
was  introduced  and  referred  to  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee.  The  com¬ 
mittee  report  shows  all  this  and  adds  that 
in  view  of  the  sharp  increase  n  purchas¬ 
ing  power  resulting  from  defense  expen¬ 
ditures,  combined  with  increasing  acute 
shortages  of  certain  essential  materials, 
legislation  to  deal  with  the  inflationary 
tendencies  caused  by  this  condition  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  protection  of  the  national 
defense  and  security. 

It  does  not  of  itself  fix  any  prices  but 
gives  to  a  price  administrator  the  power 
to  establish  ceilings  on  prices  and,  in  de¬ 
fense  areas,  on  rents  for  housing  accom¬ 
modations.  It  does  not  give  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  power  to  establish  ceilings 
on  wages  or  salaries  or  on  the  rates 
charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  public 
utility.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  the  Administrator  cannot  es¬ 
tablish  ceilings  below  certain  minimum 
ceilings.  Powers  of  the  Administrator  are 
limited  also  in  the  case  of  newspaper  and 
other  advertising. 

At  this  point  let  me  state  my  belief  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  an  over¬ 
all  ceiling.  Do  you  know  what  that 
means?  It  means,  of  course,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  would  not  stand 
for  it.  We  were  told  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  that  we  had  1,800,000  commodi¬ 
ties.  It  would  take  one-quarter  of  the 
population  to  enforce  an  over-all  bill.  It 
is  not  practical;  it  is  not  what  th  people 
want.  Unless  you  have  public  sentiment 
behind  a  law,  it  cannot  be  enforced.  I 
believe  it  was  Elbert  Hubbard  who  once 
said  when  asked  to  define  law  that  law 
was  public  sentiment  crystallized.  Un¬ 
less  you  have  '  he  people  behind  the  law, 
it  is  better  not  to  pass  it. 

We  have  the  committee  bill  before  us 
and  we  take  the  position  it  will  control 
inflation.  Why?  Because  it  does  not 
on  any  commodity  raise  the  price  more 
than  118  or  119  percent.  Now,  let  me  tell 
you,  when  you  have  any  law  as  drastic 
as  this  will  be  you  do  not  want  to  do 
away  entirely  with  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand.  You  must  give  some  room  for 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  to  operate. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Suppose  we  go 
ahead  with  this  bill,  enact  it  into  law, 
put  it  in  operation,  that  it  runs  for  12, 
18,  or  24  months  and  there  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  increase  in  the  price  level  and  the 
people  find  they  are  conforming  and  sup¬ 
porting  the  approach  of  the  price  ad¬ 
ministrator,  but  prices  are  still  running 
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away.  Under  a  situation  like  that,  what 
is  the  gentleman’s  opinion  of  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  the  40,000,000  nonagricultural  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  of  this  country  to  the 
bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  want  to  ask 
why  anybody  wants  to  oppose  the  farm¬ 
ers,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
when  the  farmers  will  not  get  higher 
than  118  percent?  You  do  not  destroy 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  May  I 
say  that,  so  far  as  the  witnesses  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  asked  a  number  of  them,  and 
not  one  of  them  said  that  the  average 
prices  from  1919  to  1929  were  inflation¬ 
ary. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  think  they 
are,  either.  I  believe  the  farmers  are 
entitled  to  a  higher  price.  But  when  you 
put  a  marketing  industry  under  license 
and  under  the  domination  of  a  central 
staff  in  Washington  in  the  name  of  in¬ 
flation  prevention,  and  it  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  inflation — butter  goes  up,  manufac¬ 
tured  products  go  up,  meat  goes  up, 
everything  goes  up  and  up — I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  the  public  will  very  long  conform  to 
a  cooperative  spirit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Of  course, 
nobody  expects  this  price-control  bill  to 
control  inflation  altogether. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  As  a  Representative  of 
a  cotton  State,  what  is  the  gentleman’s 
best  opinion  as  to  the  wage  per  hour  that 
the  cotton  producers  are  going  to  obtain 
for  21-cent  cotton,  which  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  they  will  get  21  cents  an 
hour. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Twenty-one  cents  an 
hour.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to 
prevent  a  consumer  going  direct  to  the 
farmer  and  paying  what  he  wants  to? 
If  he  is  rich  enough,  he  can  buy  all  the 
supplies  he  wants  to  direct  from  the 
farmer? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  That  is 
right. 

Take  110  percent  of  parity.  Let  us  il¬ 
lustrate  with  cotton,  for  instance.  Cot¬ 
ton  may  sell  for  6  months  of  the  year  at 
85  percent  of  parity.  For  the  next  6 
months  it  must  sell  at  115  percent  of 
parity  in  order  to  obtain  parity.  That  is 
true  of  all  commodities.  If  you  want  to 
give  us  parity  for  our  product  you  cannot 
afford  to  fix  a  ceiling  at  parity. 

The  main  objection  to  Mr.  Gore’s  bill 
is  that  it  does  not  give  justice  to  all 
classes  of  people.  He  has  in  his  substi¬ 
tute  the  prevailing  prices  on  the  24th  day 
of  November  this  year.  This  simply 
means  that  one-third  of  the  producers  of 
the  commodities  in  this  country  will  get 
40,  50,  or  75  percent  more  than  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  other  commodities.  How  can 
I  go  back  to  my  people  where  cotton  is 
the  main  product  that  we  have  and  tell 
them  we  only  got  a  ceiling  100  percent 
of  parity,  while  the  beef-and-cattle  boys 
got  140  or  150  percent,  the  wool  boys 
got  160  or  170  percent,  and  the  oil  boys 
175  percent,  and  so  on.  We  cannot  justi¬ 
fy  that.  Therefore  we  had  to  put  in  the 
110  percent  parity  in  order  to  realize  par¬ 


ity  the  year  round.  November  1  or 
October  1  in  the  bill,  would  help  another 
class.  When  that  is  {lone  in  order  to  give 
equal  justice  to  all  producers  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  put  in  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment  which  takes  the  average  price  of 
1919  to  1929. 

May  I  say  that  affects  very  few  basic 
commodities  compared  with  the  date 
October  1,  1941.  What  does  it  raise’  It 
raises  cotton  prices  about  2.65  cents  over 
the  110-percent  parity.  It  raises  butter- 
fat  about  3  cents  a  pound.  Under  the 
average  price  1919  to  1929  it  was  44  cents, 
and  under  110  percent  parity  it  is  about 
41  cents.  The  other  commodity  that  is 
raised  is  potatoes.  It  would  consider¬ 
ably  raise  potatoes,  but  potatoes  today 
are  selling  for  less  than  50  percent  of 
parity.  I  am  informed. 

Let  me  state  another  thing.  The 
Brown  amendment  is  less  harmful  for 
the  consumer  as  to  food  than  the  other 
two  amendments  in  the  agricultural  sec¬ 
tion,  and  as  to  clothes  it  is  much  less 

The  farmers  of  this  country  are 
patriotic;  support  all  measures  beneficial 
to  the  defense  of  America  from  any  foe, 
are  willing  to  make  and  have  always  made 
great  sacrifices  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country,  and  when  volunteers  are  called 
to  defend  our  country  no  other  class  of 
people  has  volunteered  as  freely  as  the 
American  farmers  of  the  great  South  and 
West. 

The  farmer  is  not  selfish.  The  only 
thing  he  desires  is  the  same  treatment 
and  equality  with  industry  and  labor  and 
his  share  of  the  national  income. 

Inflation  has  been  defined  as  an  in¬ 
crease  in  purchasing  power  at  a  more 
rapid  rate  than  is  productive  power,  so 
no  commodity  can  cause  inflation  as 
long  as  there  is  a  surplus  of  that  com¬ 
modity. 

Today  we  have  a  large  surplus  of  most 
of  the  basic  commodities,  such  as  wheat, 
cotton,  and  corn.  Much  has  been  said 
recently  about  increased  farm  prices  and 
rising  cost  of  living.  Farm  prices  have 
not  risen  high  enough  to  cause  inflation. 

Of  course,  farm  prices  have  risen  to 
some  extent  in  recent  months,  but  the 
testimony  at  the  hearings  will  show  the 
increase  represents  readjustments  from 
abnormally  low  prices  to  prices  that  are 
more  nearly  normal.  Many  consumers 
complain  about  present  prices  because 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  buying 
agricultural  products  at  almost  starva¬ 
tion  prices.  The  consumers  are  still  get¬ 
ting  much  of  the  food  at  bargain  prices, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  income  of  the 
wage  earners.  Food  prices  have  not  risen 
like  other  commodities  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  European  war,  as  testified  to  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  witnesses. 

At  the  committee  hearings  evidence 
was  submitted  to  show  that  living  costs 
of  September  1939  have  increased  only 
7,/4  percent,  but  the  average  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  in  all  manufacturing  industries  have 
increased  27  percent.  Agricultural  com¬ 
modities  should  not  be  singled  out  as 
being  responsible  for  inflation  when  the 
farmer  receives  less  than  9  percent  of  the 
national  income.  Nine  percent  of  the 
national  income  would  have  very  little 
influence  on  inflation  if  91  percent  of  the 


national  income  is  not  controlled.  A  bill 
brought  to  our  committee,  known  as  the 
Henderson  bill,  did  not  attempt  to  control 
salaries  and  wages  which  repi  esent  65  or 
70  percent  of  the  national  income.  Mr. 
Henderson  then  testified  that  when 
wages  and  salaries  were  increassed,  of 
course,  he  would  have  to  increase  the  ceil¬ 
ing  on  industrial  products.  Then  it  must 
appear  to  all  that  agriculture  would  be 
the  only  commodity  in  a  strait  jacket. 
If  agriculture  must  be  included  in  the  act, 
we  certainly  ought  to  have  a  reasonable 
ceiling  in  order  to  obtain  equality  with 
labor  and  industry,  which  should  be  de¬ 
sired  by  all. 

This  bill  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
important  and  far  reaching  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  Congress.  And  a  bill 
that  fails  to  give  equality  to  all  classes,  in 
my  judgment,  would  be  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  no  bill  at  all. 

The  average  prices  from  1919  to  1929 
were  reasonable  and  not  inflationary. 
Many  witnesses  were  interrogated  along 
this  line  and  none  of  them  stated  that 
they  were  unreasonable  or  inflationary. 
This  is  the  most  recent  period  of  a  free 
farm  economy;  1919  was  1  year  after  the 
first  World  War,  and  the  national  de¬ 
pression  came  in  October  1929,  and  since 
that  time  our  farm  economy  has  been 
controlled.  The  parity  base  period  of 
1909-14  is  considered  too  remote,  as  con¬ 
ditions  and  prices  have  changed  mate¬ 
rially  since  that  time.  That  period  of 
1909-14  has  been  designated  by  respon¬ 
sible  authorities  as  the  horse-and-buggy 
era.  In  those  days  we  had  few  cars, 
trucks,  farm  machinery,  or  any  other 
modern  high-priced  farm  equipment. 
The  year  1926  would  be  an  average  one 
for  the  10-year  period  of  1919-29,  and 
during  that  year  all  groups  of  commodi¬ 
ties  the  farmers  had  to  buy,  such  as 
foods,  hides  and  leather,  textiles,  fuel  and 
lighting,  metals  and  metal  products, 
building  materials  and  chemicals,  house 
furnishings,  farm  products,  and  miscel¬ 
laneous  items,  were  on  a  100-percent 
relationship  with  each  other. 

All  of  us  are  against  uncontrolled  in¬ 
flation.  We  can  agree,  I  think,  that  any 
benefits  which  may  have  accrued  as  the 
result  of  the  rapid  rise  in  prices  during 
the  last  World  War  were  more  than 
wiped  out  by  the  far  more  rapid  fall  of 
prices  in  1920  and  the  years  of  depression 
that  followed. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  as  to  how  strict  or  rigid  a  form 
of  price  control  is  needed.  As  you  know, 
one  school  of  thought  argues  that  we 
should  fix  the  ceiling  on  all  prices  at 
yesterday’s  or  last  week’s  or  last  month’s 
level.  And  there  is  another  school  that 
feels  that  we  should  endeavor  to  write 
as  reasonable  a  bill  as  possible  which 
will  give  those  groups  whose  prices  are 
currently  out  of  line  some  chance  for 
correction  and  improvement. 

It  is  this  second  view  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  current  bill,  and  I  think 
I  may  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Price  Administrator,  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson,  has  himself  said  that  he  does 
not  feel  we  are  yet  ready  for  the  arbitrary 
fixing  of  all  prices  at  the  current  or  some 
past  level.  The  present  bill  will,  I  believe, 
give  the  administration  all  the  authority 
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it  needs  to  work  in  the  price-control 
field. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  public  sentiment 
will  not  back  a  rigid  price-control 
measure  at  this  time,  delegating  all 
authority  in  controlling  national  income 
to  one  man.  I  am  sure  the  public  will 
prefer  a  more  flexible  bill  like  this  when 
it  will  accomplish  the  same  purpose — 
that  is,  of  controlling  inflation. 

The  American  Bankers  Association,  at 
the  annual  midcontinent  trust  confer¬ 
ence  in  St.  Louis  on  November  7,  pre¬ 
dicted  that  it  was  inevitable  that  we 
would  have  from  15  to  20  percent  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  by  next  year.  These 
economists  and  bankers  in  their  discus¬ 
sion  were  in  agreement  that  inflation 
could  be  controlled  without  rigid  price¬ 
fixing  measures.  They  concurred  in  say¬ 
ing  that  physical  and  economic  controls, 
now  within  the  power  of  the  Government, 
could  be  applied  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
effective.  This  report  of  this  conference 
was  carried  in  one  of  the  Washington 
papers  on  November  8, 1941.  These  busi¬ 
nessmen  have  perhaps  given  more 
thought  to  inflation  than  any  other  group 
and  their  opinion  should  have  great 
weight  with  all  of  us  because  monetary 
problems  and  inflation  are  a  part  of  their 
life  study. 

Under  the  agricultural  sections  all 
three  of  the  formulas  combined  would  not 
give  agricultural  prices  more  than  118 
percent  of  parity.  Under  all  three  of  the 
exceptions  food  prices  would  not  be  more 
than  112  percent  of  parity. 

The  House  and  Senate  passed  a  rent- 
control  bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
a  few  days  ago  and  fixed  the  base  period 
January  1, 1941.  At  that  time  rents  were 
higher  here  than  any  period  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  District.  The  people  of  the 
District  were  very  much  pleased  with 
this  effort  to  control  prices,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  newspapers  here  congratulated 
Congress  for  passing  such  a  wise  meas¬ 
ure.  Now,  let  me  say  that  October  1, 
1941,  is  one  of  the  three  exceptions  in 
this  bill  to  fix  the  ceiling  of  agricultural 
products  and  this  particular  section  gives 
a  greater  rise  to  more  commodities  than 
the  110  percent  of  parity  or  the  average 
price  of  1919-29.  Now,  why  should  they 
have  in  the  city  of  Washington  a  base 
period  of  1941  for  rent  and  not  have  a 
base  for  agriculture  in  1941  when  the 
base  period  of  agriculture  does  not  place 
agricultural  products  cut  of  line  like  the 
base  period  for  rents  here  in  Washington. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat¬ 
man!  undertook  to  limit  to  some  extent 
the  rent  proposal  but  he  was  immediately 
assailed  by  many  of  the  people  here  for 
his  suggestion  to  modify  the  rent  pro¬ 
posal. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  means  of 
affecting  or  controlling  prices  than  those 
provided  in  this  bill.  But  this  raises  a 
whole  series  of  questions  relating  to 
taxes,  methods  of  borrowing,  installment 
purchases,  and  other  fiscal  policies  which 
I  do  not  want  to  discuss.  Instead,  I 
want  to  turn  my  attention  to  section  3  of 
the  bill. 

Under  section  3  we  have  provided  that 
no  ceilings  shall  be  established  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  below  (1)  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  equivalent  to  110  percent  of 


the  parity  price  or  comparable  price  for 
such  commodity;  or  (2)  the  market  price 
prevailing  on  October  1,  1941;  or  (3) 
the  average  price  during  the  period  July 
1, 1919,  to  June  30,  1929.  Again,  there  are 
differences  of  thought  with  respect  to 
this  section.  On  the  one  hand,  it  can  be 
argued  that  most  of  the  farmer’s  returns 
are,  after  all,  wages  for  the  labor  of  him¬ 
self  and  his  family,  and  that  farm  prices 
should  be  excluded  from  the  bill.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  are  the  basis  for  food 
and  food  prices  and  that  far  more  rigid 
controls  than  are  provided  in  section  3 
should  be  invoked. 

In  my  opinion,  the  scheme  outlined  in 
section  3  is  fair  and  reasonable  to  all 
parties  concerned.  Far  too  many  farm¬ 
ers  remember  what  happened  following 
the  general  inflation  of  wholesale  prices 
and  rapid  rise  in  land  values  during 
World  War  No.  1.  Far  too  many  farmers 
have  spent  the  two  decades  since  1920 
trying  to  pay  off  their  mortgages  and  get 
back  into  a  reasonable  financial  position 
to  ever  again  want  uncontrolled  infla¬ 
tion. 

But  I  am  certain  that  farm  people  and 
their  representatives  cannot  afford  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  suggestion  for  price  control 
which  does  not  provide  for  returning 
parity  prices  end  incomes  for  farm  com¬ 
modities  and  co  farm  people.  After  all, 
farm  prices  have  not  averaged  parity  for 
a  single  year  since  1920,  and,  although 
they  reached  the  parity  level  during  the 
last  month  or  two,  prices  of  several  of 
the  more  important  farm  commodities 
are  still  well  below  the  parity  level. 

The  average  of  farm  prices  from  1910 
to  1940  was  only  87  percent  of  parity, 
and  cotton  and  a  few  other  commodities 
were  much  lower  than  this.  It  would 
take  a  parity  of  110  for  40  years  to  make 
up  for  this  loss  of  prices  below  parity  from 
1910  to  1940. 

These  and  other  considerations  have 
resulted  in  the  formula  or  standards  in 
section  3.  First  of  all,  we  felt  that  the 
parity  principle  had  to  be  recognized. 
But  if  farm  prices  are  to  be  allowed  to 
fluctuate  in  the  open  market,  farmers 
will  obviously  never  get  parity  for  most 
of  their  products  if  ceilings  are  fixed  at 
the  parity  level  itself.  So  we  set  the 
minimum  ceiling  at  110  percent  of  parity, 
which  means  that  farm  prices  may  vary 
from  the  current  loan  level  of  85  percent 
of  parity  to  110  percent. 

The  second  proviso  is  that  no  ceiling 
shall  be  established  below  market  prices 
prevailing  on  October  1  of  this  year.  This 
is  needed  from  the  standpoint  of  sensible 
administration,  and  is  in  line  with  the 
general  instructions  relating  to  all  ceil¬ 
ings  in  section  2.  Certainly  with  the 
Secretary  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  now  engaged  in  an  effort  to  en¬ 
courage  farmers  to  increase  food  and 
feed  production  and  livestock  marketings 
in  the  face  of  increasing  labor  costs  and 
possible  shortages  of  fertilizer  and  farm 
machinery  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  en¬ 
deavor  to  reduce  agricultural  prices  below 
the  current  level. 

And  finally,  in  an  effort  to  provide’  a 
reasonably  fair  formula  or  set  of  stand¬ 
ards  which  will  give  equitable  treatment 
to  the  different  producers  of  the  several 


agricultural  commodities,  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  that  no  agricultural  ceiling  shall  be 
established  below  the  average  price  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  period  July  1919  to 
June  1929  This  provision  would  cur¬ 
rently  give  somewhat  higher  ceilings  for 
some  commodities  than  would  otherwise 
be  the  case,  would  give  a  fairer  set  of 
relative  price  ceilings  as  between  the  sev¬ 
eral  commodities  than  would  the  first  two 
provisions  alone,  and  would  not  result  in 
any  unwarranted  increases  in  prices  to 
consumers  of  either  clothing  or  food. 

Farmers  have  got  along  with  consider¬ 
ably  less  than  parity  for  two  decades,  and 
I  think  they  deserve  some  consideration 
in  this  deal.  We  are  asking  them  to  pro¬ 
duce  more,  and  to  do  it  with  less — with 
less  machinery,  with  higher  cost  supplies, 
and  with  less  labor.  So  even  if  section  3 
provides  for  price  ceilings  which  might 
average  118  to  120  percent  of  the  official 
parity  level  for  October  15,  I  think  we 
can  afford  it. 

The  great  bulk  of  farmers  are  essen¬ 
tially  laborers;  and  we  have  not  yet  seen 
fit  to  limit  industrial  profits,  even  though 
agricultural  loans  and  price-supporting 
measures  for  commodities  for  which  in¬ 
creased  production  is  wanted  are  limited 
to  85  percent  of  the  parity  level. 

In  my  section  cotton  is  our  chief  crop. 
Not  all  the  cotton  we  want  to- grow,  you 
understand,  but  only  that  acreage  which 
represents  our  proportionate  share  of  the 
present  market.  And  even  supposing 
cotton  might  go  to  20  or  21.5  cents,  under 
this  bill  it  would  only  mean  that  the 
farm  labor  used  in  growing  it  would  get 
about  20  cents  an  hour.  I  suppose  that 
farmers  growing  corn  or  wheat  on  fertile 
midwestern  farms  with  large-scale  equip¬ 
ment  might  make  40  cents  an  hour  under 
the  ceiling  provided  in  this  bill.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  20  or  40  cents  an  hour 
can  be  considered  as  unreasonable  wages, 
or  as  too  high  a  reward  for  maintaining 
the  food  and  feed  production  we  so  badly 
need. 

In  fact,  I  think  we  would  do  far  bet¬ 
ter  to  worry  about  what  is  going  to  hap¬ 
pen  to  the  several  commodities  on  their 
journey  from  the  farm  to  consumers  in 
the  retail  market.  After  all,  the  farmer 
receives  only  about  50  cents  of  every  dol¬ 
lar  that  the  consumer  spends  for  food 
and  about  a  dime  out  of  every  dollar  that 
the  consumer  spends  for  cotton  goods 
and  clothing.  But  this  will  never  prevent 
the  merchants  and  manufacturers  from 
blaming  most  of  the  rising  costs  on  the 
farm  program  or  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  or  some  equally  unreal  cause,  un¬ 
less  we  pay  far  more  attention  to  selling 
and  processing  margins  than  usual. 

We  have  other  forms  of  control,  and 
this  bill,  if  passed,  will  give  a  double 
check  on  prices  of  agricultural  products 
and  prevent  same  from  becoming  infla¬ 
tionary.  So  far  as  ceilings  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products  are  concerned,  you  all  un¬ 
derstand,  of  course,  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  already  has  means  of  controlling 
prices  of  many  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities,  especially  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
wheat.  This  can  be  done  by  releasing 
stocks  now  held  by  the  Government  or 
by  increasing  the  acreages  which  farm¬ 
ers  can  plant  under  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram.  And  with  respect  to  food  prod- 
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ucts  generally — milk  and  eggs,  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  meat — the  food  production  for 
the  defense  program  in  wh:ch  farmers 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are 
now  engaged  is  further  insurance  against 
unwarranted  price  increases.  But  if 
these  devices  are  to  work,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  farmers  need  reasonable 
prices  and  are  entitled  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  the  position  that 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  make  ex¬ 
tensive  profits  out  of  this  national  emer¬ 
gency,  and  in  this  emergency  we  must 
not  create  a  crop  of  national-defense 
millionaires.  If  it  is  not  germane  to 
limit  these  large  war  profits  in  this  bill, 
it  should  be  done  in  a  tax  bill. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  feel  myself 
that  the  maintenance  of  our  agriculture1 
production  is  itself  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  defense  program.  And  I 
want  to  call  vour  attention  to  the  fact 
that  most  producers  of  defense  goods  are 
operating  under  contracts  which  give 
them  very  excellent  prices  and  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  brought  under  the  ceil¬ 
ing  provisions  of  this  bill.  When  we 
want  guns  or  ships  or  shells  or  airplanes 
we  are  willing  to  pay  the  prices  necessary 
to  get  the  production.  Why  not  realze 
that  farmers  must  also  stay  in  business 
and  that  they  also  deserve  a  fair  break? 

It  takes  an  hour  for  labor  to  produce  a 
pound  nf  cotton.  If  cotton  should  sell 
for  21 V2  cents  a  pound,  the  laborer  will 
get  21V2  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor. 

The  main  commodities,  as  I  said  be¬ 
fore,  that  would  be  increased  by  the 
1919-29  average  prices  are  cotton,  which 
would  be  2.65  cents  more  than  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity;  potatoes,  which  are  selling 
now  for  about  50  percent  of  parity;  but- 
terfat.  which  would  be  raised  2  or  3  cents 
a  pound. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  consumers 
would  suffer  if  ceiling  price  of  cotton  is 
raised  to  21  cents  a  pound.  Perhaps  it 
would  not  bring  near  this  price;  but  sup¬ 
pose  it  did;  the  consumer  would  not 
suffer.  To  illustrate  this  fact,  I  cite  you 
to  testimony  of  Mr.  Nelson,  a  director  of 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  Co.,  who  stated  that 
a  cotton  shirt  that  retailed  for  $1.50  or 
$2  contained  only  8  or  10  cents  worth  of 
cotton.  Now,  this  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  the  spread  between  the  raw  cotton 
and  the  finished  article.  Less  than  10 
cents  out  of  every  dollar’s  worth  of  cot¬ 
ton  processed  is  paid  to  the  cotton  grower, 
so  why  should  the  consumer  need  to  be 
alarmed  at  cost  of  clothing  so  far  as 
cotton  is  concerned,  and  no  one  can  be 
alarmed  about  it  affecting  inflation. 

The  so-called  Henderson  bill,  and  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Mr.  Henderson,  set  the  mini¬ 
mum  prices  as  the  prevailing  prices  on 
the  29th  of  July  1941,  together  with  the 
110  percent  of  parity.  The  date  July  29, 
1941,  was  changed  in  the  present  bill  to 
October  1,  1941.  Without  the  so-called 
Brown  amendment  the  ceiling  prices  of 
many  commodities  would  have  been 
around  140  or  150  percent  of  parity,  such 
as  beef  cattle,  oils,  wool,  and  many  other 
articles,  so  to  correct  this  disparity  and 
in  order  to  give  approximate  equality  to 


all  agricultural  producers  it  is  necessary 
to  adopt  the  Brown  amendment. 

I  agree  with  our  colleague,  Mr.  Patman, 
when  he  stated  that  prices  will  continue 
to  rise  and  that  as  more  money  and 
credit  are  provided,  money  becomes  pro¬ 
portionately  cheaper.  As  money  gets 
cheaper,  everything  else  increases  in 
price  in  proportion.  There  is  no  escape 
from  it. 

He  stated  further  that  when  farmers 
were  forced  to  work  for  less  than  5  cents 
an  hour  (and  they  did  for  many  years), 
there  was  no  noise  made  about  the  high 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar;  but  if 
the  farmer  and  the  poorly  paid  unorgan¬ 
ized  workers  who  perform  the  hardest 
drudgery  labor  are  by  chance  given  a 
chance  to  earn  15  or  20  cents  an  hour 
for  their  work,  a  great  hue  and  cry  goes 
up  immediately  by  those  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  making  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollar  higher  instead  of  lower. 

Any  reasonable  man  knows  that  if  we 
continue  to  spend  twenty-five  or  thirty 
billion  dollars  annually  we  will  have  some 
inflation. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Henderson  or  any¬ 
one  else  is  frightened  about  agriculture 
producing  inflation.  When  he  was  asked 
to  select  one  particular  group  that  he 
feared  more  from  an  inflationary  stand¬ 
point,  he  said  metals,  then  chemicals, 
and,  further,  some  of  the  fats  and  oils. 
Then  he  stated  building  material,  then 
he  added  finished  textiles  and  paper  and 
pulp  products.  He  was  then  asked  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  fMr.  Patman], 
“Those  are  the  ones  you  fear  most?"  Mr. 
Henderson  replied,  “I  would  say  in  gen¬ 
eral  classification,  imports.”  He  was 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  “Do  you  fear  a  rise  in  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  so  much?”  Mr  Hender¬ 
son  answered,  “No;  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  would  be  a  fear  of  the  rise  in  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  so  much  as  a  group  as  I 
do  some  of  the  others  ”  Mr.  Henderson 
placed  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  he 
wanted  to  keep  down  the  prices  of  ma¬ 
terials.  including  iron,  steel,  aluminum, 
copper,  chemicals,  rubber,  and  others 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  This  bill  as  reported  gives  him 
this  power. 

No  man  wants  a  wild  inflation  or  a 
severe  deflation.  Both  extremes  are 
detrimental  to  democracy  and  govern¬ 
ment. 

Of  course,  we  all  must  realize  that  we 
are  delegating  all  the  power  of  Congress 
to  one  person  to  regulate  and  control  our 
national  economy.  This  is  a  lot  of 
authority.  In  times  like  these  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  we  do  not  have  run-away 
prices,  but  I  insist  that  in  placing  so 
much  power  in  one  man,  which  affects 
every  person  in  America,  we  should  be 
careful  and  see  to  it  that  the  control  of 
prices  should  deal  with  only  those  com¬ 
modities  that  bring  on  inflation,  and  if  a 
ceiling  must  be  placed  on  all,  such  ceiling 
should  not  be  fixed  below  the  point  where 
inflation  is  not  involved. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  There  are 
several  reasons  why  some  special  pro¬ 


vision  for  agriculture  is  needed.  To  be¬ 
gin,  we  have  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  decade  building  an  agricultural 
program,  and  we  do  not  want  to  destroy 
it.  Farmers  have  sold  for  bargain  prices 
far  too  long,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  them  reasonable  prices  ax 
present.  Industrial  products  have  long 
been  protected  by  tariffs,  and  by  the  fact 
that  many  large  concerns  controlled  so 
much  of  the  market  that  prices  could 
be  set  and  maintained.  At  present, 
shortages  of  materials  and  Government 
contracts  are  insuring  good  prices  for 
most  industrial  products,  and  we  all 
realize  that  industrial  ceilings  will  have 
to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  if  wages 
are  increased.  But  farmers  must  op¬ 
erate  as  individuals,  they  do  the  most  of 
their  own  labor,  and  they  must  depend 
in  large  part  upon  us  for  protection. 

It  is  unjust  to  the  farmers  of  the  Na¬ 
tion  to  fix  prices  on  their  commodities 
without  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable 
profit.  Everyone  knows  that  during  the 
past  10  year’s  prices  which  farmers  have 
received  for  their  commodities,  especially 
cotton — which  is  the  same  as  wages  to 
farmers — have  been  so  low  that  they 
could  not  exist  on  them  and  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  living. 

I  desire  to  stress  this  point — that  one- 
fourth  of  our  people  are  feeding  and 
clothing  the  Nation  and  have  received 
for  their  labor  less  than  9  percent  of  the 
national  income,  and  these  people  must 
be  encouraged  instead  of  discouraged  to 
supply  the  Nation  with  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  during  the  days  of  this  grave  emer¬ 
gency. 

In  conclusion,  the  emergency  price- 
control  bill  does  not  contain  all  the  pro¬ 
visions  some  of  us  may  desire,  but  we 
have  tried  to  make  it  fair  to  everyone 
affected  by  the  bill.  It  does  not  fix  any 
single  or  rigid  over-all  ceiling;  it  does 
allow  for  some  further  price  improvement 
for  commodities  whose  prices  are  cur¬ 
rently  out  of  line,  and  it  does  offer  what 
seems  to  be  reasonable  approach  to  the 
problem  of  price  control. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rabaut] 
to  make  an  announcement. 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Chairman,  word 
has  just  reached  me  of  the  death  of  one 
of  the  illustrious  sons  of  one  of  our  sister 
republics  in  South  America — the  Re¬ 
public  of  Chile.  I  refer  to  the  President 
of  that  nation,  Mr.  Pedro  Aguirre  Cerda, 
one  of  the  great  liberal  leaders  of  his 
country. 

It  was  my  distinct  privilege  and  honor, 
in  company  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  which  recently  visited  South 
and  Central  America,  to  spend  an  hour 
in  pleasant  conversation  with  Mr.  Cerda 
and  his  charming  w'fe.  We  were  invited 
to  the  Presidential  Palace  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  for  tea,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
reception  accorded  us  is  indelibly  im¬ 
pressed  on  my  mind.  Mr.  Cerda  was  a 
man  of  becoming  modesty,  of  broad 
vision,  and  of  sincere  purpose.  We  ex- 
cnanged  many  ideas  on  the  problems  that 
are  confronting  both  of  our  countries, 
particularly  those  having  to  do  with  the 
establishment  of  a  real  continental 
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solidarity.  I  found  him  to  be  manifestly 
cooperative  and  sincere  in  his  devotion 
to  the  principle  that  our  nations  must 
come  to  know  each  other  better  and  work 
foi  the  common  end  of  protecting  our  re¬ 
spective  heritages. 

On  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my 
committee,  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Cerda  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  in  her  bereavement, 
and  to  the  Chilean  people  an  expression 
of  our  abiding  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  a 
noble  son. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Thomas  P.  Ford], 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  we  are  all  vitally  interested  in 
writing  into  law  an  effective  price-control 
bill.  All  informed  persons  know  that 
there  has  been  an  alarming  rise  in  prices, 
highest  in  the  case  of  imported  basic 
commodities,  which  have  risen  54.6  per¬ 
cent  since  September  1939.  In  general,  a 
rise  of  from  6  to  10  percent  would  be  war¬ 
ranted,  due  to  shipping  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  due  to  war,  but  the  rise  of  over 
50  percent  is  definitely  not  warranted. 
Only  control  by  the  Government  will 
curb  these  prices. 

Wholesale  prices  have  risen  22  percent 
since  1939  and  are  still  zooming.  Of 
these  farm  products  take  the  lead  with 
a  47-percent  increase,  raw  materials  are 
second  in  line  with  a  rise  of  34  percent, 
and  finished  manufactures  have  risen  18 
percent.  These  pr'ces  are  abnormal  and 
they  threaten  to  be  destructive  to  our 
standard  of  living  and  to  normal  busi¬ 
ness  activity. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  able  and  learned 
and  patient  Price  Administrator,  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson,  metals  and  metal  prod¬ 
ucts  have  risen  only  10  percent,  despite 
greatly  increased  demand  due  to  defense 
production.  The  reason  seems  clear — 
that  the  40  price  ceilings  now  in  effect 
are  largely  on  metals  and  metal  products. 

As  yet  retail  prices  are  only  beginning 
to  reflect  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices,  but 
increases  are  coming  fast.  For  instance, 
up  to  January  of  this  year  the  cost  of 
living  had  increased  only  2  percent  since 
August  1939,  but  it  increased  3  percent 
between  January  1  and  July  30,  and  has 
steadily  risen  since  July.  Just  as  sure 
as  death  and  taxes  is  the  certainty  that 
retail  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  will 
continue  to  rise  until  we  have  not  the 
present  9-  or  10-percent  average  increase 
but  twice  or  thrice  that  much.  And  such 
an  increase  spells  inflation. 

It  means  less  food  for  the  working¬ 
man’s  table,  less  milk  and  bread  and  fruit 
and  vegetables  for  his  children.  It  means 
privation  and  undernourishment  for 
those  on  small  fixed  incomes;  it  means  an 
America  in  which  half  of  our  people  are 
bled  white  by  high  prices  and  profiteering. 

I  need  not  go  on  with  this.  Every  man 
and  woman  here  today  knows  what  un¬ 
curbed  prices  in  a  period  of  great  pro¬ 
ductive  activity  do  to  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people.  And  they  know  how  in  the 
end  even  the  profiteer  and  his  family  suf¬ 
fer  ruin  in  the  general  collapse  that  in¬ 
evitably  results  from  an  uncontrolled  rise 
of  prices. 

We  have  had  one  such  experience  in 
this  generation  and  unless  we  are  crimi¬ 


nally  blind  and  impotent  we  will  not  per¬ 
mit  another. 

The  question  is,  then,  how  to  prevent 
it.  And  the  answer  is  by  wise  and  fair 
and  practical  price-control  legislation. 

The  price-control  bill  originally  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  pro¬ 
vided  that  a  ceiling  could  be  placed  on 
any  commodity  that  threatened  to  get 
out  of  line.  It  thus  enabled  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  put  the  lid  on  at  the  right 
time. 

As  an  effective  method  of  insuring  con¬ 
trol,  the  bill  provided  for  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  those  selling  the  commodity. 
If  the  dealer  tried  to  evade  or  disregard 
the  ceiling,  his  license  for  the  sale  of  that 
commodity  could  be  revoked. 

That  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
bill,  opposed  by  those  who  hate  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  business  but  finally  included 
in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

Another  important  and,  I  believe,  nec¬ 
essary  provision  is  that  authorizing  the 
Administrator  to  enter  the  market  in  or¬ 
der  to  influence  prices. 

Now  as  to  the  bill  sponsored  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  from  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Gore,  I  only  want  to  offer  a  few  observa¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  place  the  bill  does  not, 
in  vital  particulars  represent  the  Baruch 
plan. 

The  Baruch  plan  contemplated  the 
freezing  qf  prices  as  of  January  1,  1941, 
a  period  in  which,  a  study  will  reveal, 
prices  were  generally  stable  and  at  a 
fair  level. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  since  Mr. 
Gore's  bill  fixes  the  freezing  date  at  or 
about  the  date  the  bill  would  become  a 
law,  his  measure  freezes  at  an  inflation¬ 
ary  level  and,  therefore,  freezes  profit¬ 
eering. 

I  am  wondering  how  the  thousands  of 
small  industries  who  have  not  yet  been 
able  to  adjust  their  price  structures  to 
their  increased  costs  would  fare  under 
this  all-out  over-all  freezing  plan.  I 
wonder  how  labor,  not  organized  labor — 
that  group  is  able  to  protect  itself,  but 
the  38,000,000  unorganized  workers, 
whose  pay  ranges  from  40  to  60  cents  per 
hour — would  feel  about  having  their 
wages  frozen  at  present  low  levels  while 
most  of  the  things  they  buy,  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  shelter,  are  already  9  to  10  per¬ 
cent  above  normal  and  rising  at  the  rate 
of  1  percent  per  month. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  On  page  21,  line  18, 
reference  is  made  to  service  establish¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Yes, 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  or  not  it  is  his  under¬ 
standing  that  an  institution  such  as  a 
hospital  would  be  classified  as  a  service 
establishment? 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  No;  that 
amendment  was  written  in  specifically 
for  the  purpose  of  safeguarding  adver¬ 
tising  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  language  of  the 
bill  is; 

The  term  “commodity”  *  *  *  includes 

services  rendered  otherwise  than  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  connection  with  the  processing. 


distribution,  storage,  installation,  repair,  or 
negotiations  of  purchases  or  sales  of  a  com¬ 
modity  or  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  any  service  establishment. 

The  words  “service  establishment” 
would  certainly  mean  dry-cleaning  es¬ 
tablishments,  would  they  not,  and  laun¬ 
dries? 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  I  presume  it 
would. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Would  it  be  broad 
enough  to  include  hospitals? 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  If  it  is,  I  do 
not  believe  the  committee  ever  dreamed 
of  any  such  thing.  The  word  “hospitals” 
was  never  mentioned  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  just  wondering 
if  a  hospital  would  not  be  classified  as  a 
service  establishment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  I  do  not 
think  so.  There  was  no  intention  of  any¬ 
thing  of  that  kind. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  price 
problem  that  so  far  has  not  been  ad¬ 
verted  to.  That  is  the  vast  saving  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  that  has  so  far 
resulted  and  will  result  in  the  future. 

Let  us  take  just  two  items  alone.  The 
first  is  steel.  The  Administrator  has 
fixed  a  ceiling  on  steel.  This  ceiling  is 
$55  per  ton.  In  the  period  of  the  World 
War,  I  believe  that  steel  sold  for  at  least 
twice  that  price  per  ton.  We  are  going 
to  buy  billions  of  tons  of  steel  and  we 
are  going  to  buy  it  at  about  one-half  of 
what  it  cost  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  World  War. 

The  same  is  true  of  copper.  Copper 
in  the  World  War  went  to  26  cents  and 
at  the  present  time,  copper,  that  is  the 
general  product,  is  pegged  at  12  cents 
per  pound,  with  an  allowance  of  a  little 
more  for  mines  that  cannot  produce  at 
that  rate  and  which  will  be  a  small  item 
in  the  entire  picture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the  bill  we 
have  brought  out  of  the  committee,  with 
the  amendment  that  will  be  offered  to  it 
when  it  is  considered  on  the  floor,  is  a 
fair  and  just  measure,  and  I  believe  it 
will  do  the  job. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  RolphI. 

Mr.  ROLPH.  Mr  Chairman,  the  vote 
of  18  to  5  shows  this  legislation  is  by  no 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  partisan 
measure. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  it 
personally  makes  me  feel  badly  that  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  support  the  ideas 
of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  I  Mr. 
Gore].  I  admire  him  greatly.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  is  an 
exceedingly  able  member  of  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

Others  will  speak  about  agriculture, 
allocations,  inflation,  installment  buy¬ 
ing,  licensing,  margins,  profits,  profit¬ 
eers,  reserves  of  gold,  and  the  Treasury 
Department. 

I  want  to  speak  on  wages. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  I  desire  to  say 
a  word  about  Leon  Henderson,  one  of  the 
most  amazing  gentlemen  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  meet.  Prior  to  the  time  Mr. 
Henderson  appeared  at  the  hearings  of 
our  committee,  I  had  never  seen  him. 
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The  fund  of  information  he  has  at  his 
fingertips  is  positively  uncanny.  For 
days  on  end  he  was  questioned  on  every 
conceivable  phase  relative  to  the  theory 
and  practice  of  price  control,  but  never 
once  was  he  at  a  less  for  an  answer. 
Before  meeting  Mr.  Henderson,  I  must 
confess,  I  had  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  he  was  practical  enough  to  han¬ 
dle  such  an  essentially  practical  problem 
as  price  control,  meaning,  as  it  does, 
complete  business  and  industrial  supervi¬ 
sion,  but  after  listening  to  him  I  am 
thoroughly  sold  on  his  ability. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROLPH.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  surprised  if  some  of  the  answers 
would  not  really  hold  water?  He  can 
give  the  answers,  but  they  are  not  always 
the  right  answers. 

Mr.  ROLPH.  My  answer  to  that  is 
that  my  experience  with  Mr.  Henderson 
is  confined  to  his  appearance  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  and  I 
was  tremendously  impressed  with  him. 
I  know  nothing  whatsoever  about  him 
otherwise. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  him  otherwise  either,  but 
when  he  or  Dr.  Lubin  or  anyone  else 
states  that  cotton  has  increased  89  per¬ 
cent  since  Ju'y  1939,  it  does  not  mean 
much  without  telling  the  whole  story, 
which  is  that  cotton  at  that  time  was  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  production. 

Mr  ROLPH.  Of  course,  the  records 
will  show  that.  We  can  all  make  mis¬ 
takes  about  statistics. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
making  a  mistake,  but  you  got  answers 
that  gave  you  a  wrong  picture  of  the  sit¬ 
uation. 

Mr.  ROLPH.  I  think  we  analyzed  this 
picture  of  pries  control  very  thoroughly, 
not  only  from  Mr.  Henderson,  but  from 
the  other  witnesses,  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  question  could  be  more  thoroughly 
investigated  by  any  committee  than  the 
question  of  price  control  was  investigated 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee  in  connection  with  this  particular 
bill. 

The  difference  between  the  Steagall 
bill  or  the  selective  type,  as  against  the 
Gore  proposition  is  simply  a  question  of 
a  practical  bill,  and,  what  those  who  op¬ 
pose  the  Gore  bill,  consider  impractical. 
Mr.  Henderson  believes  in  the  selective 
type,  due  to  his  experience  in  the  N.  R.  A. 
N.  R.  A.  was  really  an  attempt  to  put  a 
ceiling  and  control  on  almost  everything, 
but  as  you  remember,  it  did  not  work. 

The  very  idea  of  Government  control  is 
not  only  abhorrent  to  everyone,  but  it  is 
distasteful  as  well.  It  is  contrary  to  every 
idea  of  that  free  spirit  in  enterprise, 
which  through  the  years  has  meant  so 
much  to  the  Republic.  However,  one 
has  only  to  recall  what  happened  after 
the  World  War,  to  each  of  us  individ¬ 
ually,  and  to  the  Nation  at  large,  to  real¬ 
ize  we  need  something  to  protect  our¬ 
selves  against  ourselves. 

Prices  cannot  always  go  up.  Sooner 
or  later  they  are  bound  to  come  down 
and  it  is  this  latter  condition  which 
causes  the  greatest  distress.  The  higher 


prices  go  on  the  up  side,  the  lower  will 
be  the  drop  later.  The  high  prices  of 
1917-19  were  followed  by  the  collapse 
of  1920-21.  Out  in  San  Francisco  many 
firms  were  ruined,  because  when  the 
drop  came  they  found  themselves  with 
huge  inventories  and  no  buyers. 

So,  most  people  have  changed  their 
minds,  and  I,  for  one,  am  for  price  con¬ 
trol  in  an  emergency.  It  is  better  to  be 
safe  than  sorry.  The  losses  in  depression 
are  simply  colossal  and  ruinous  with 
bankruptcy  and  distress  everywhere. 

While  opinion  is  practically  unani¬ 
mous,  that  theoretically  the  over-all 
ceiling  idea  is  the  correct  one,  nonethe¬ 
less  I  am  positive  in  actual  practice  it 
would  prove  not  only  impractical  but 
absolutely  unworkable. 

In  the  first  place,  public-utility  rates 
and  freight  rates  are  covered  by  other 
legislation  and  administered  by  other 
bodies.  Therefore,  before  we  start,  we 
find  two  extremely  important  elements 
of  cost  which  cannot  be  brought  into 
this  legislation  unless  the  Congress  wants 
to  abolish  those  bodies. 

Wages  have  been  the  subject  of  endless 
discussion — in  the  committee  hearings, 
informally  by  Members  of  Congress,  by 
the  press,  and  by  the  people  gene;  ally. 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather, 
all  the  discussion  centers  around  these 
men  and  women  working  in  production 
industries,  but  nothing  is  said  about  the 
millions  and  millons  earning  wages,  sal¬ 
aries,  and  commissions,  who  would  nat¬ 
urally  have  to  be  considered  if  a  ceiling  is 
put  on  everything.  Let  me  repeat  the 
definition  of  “wage”  as  given  in  Mr. 
Gore’s  bill.  I  quote: 

Wage  means  the  rate  of  consideration  re¬ 
ceived  or  receivable  for  the  performance  of 
labor,  whether  in  the  form  of  wages,  salary, 
or  any  other  form. 

Sounds  simple,  does  it  not? — but,  per¬ 
sonally,  I  question  whether  any  of  us  ever 
read  such  an  all-inclusive  statement  in 
our  lives.  It  is  so  complete  and  all-em¬ 
bracing,  it  positively  staggers  one. 

Just  for  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us 
take  the  medical  profession.  Suppose  a 
person  of  wealth  has  an  attack  of  appen¬ 
dicitis  and  needs  an  operation:  and  sup¬ 
pose  further  a  poor  migrant  worker  in 
the  same  community  has  a  similar  at¬ 
tack  and  requires  a  similar  operation. 
The  operations  are  exactly  the  same,  the 
skill  required  in  one  case  is  just  as  highly 
trained  as  in  the  other.  The  physicians 
have  the  same  delicate  technique,  and  are 
equally  successful  in  saving  the  lives  of 
the  two  patients.  In  one  case  is  a  patient, 
well  able  to  pay  a  handsome  fee,  whereas 
in  the  other  the  doctor  will  be  fortunate 
if  he  gets  any  fee  at  all.  Should  he  get 
one  it  will  be  extremely  modest.  You 
say,  “Oh,  this  is  an  extreme  case”  but 
do  not  forget  if  we  have  a  ceiling  on  wages 
everybody  must  be  treated  alike  under 
the  law.  Otherwise  it  is  no  law. 

If  you  think  the  example  of  the  doctors 
is  rare,  and  I  personally  think  it  would 
be  quite  common,  let  us  take  the  case  of 
officers  and  clerks  in  banks.  Banks  are 
more  or  less  under  Government  control 
right  now.  They  are  subject  to  examina¬ 
tion,  by  either  representatives  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  or  by  State  banking 


departments.  It  simply  is  a  case  of 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System.  Banks  are  located  in  al¬ 
most  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  of  the 
Nation.  Some  are  gigantic  institutions, 
such  as  those  in  the  great  metropolitan 
cities  and  somp  are  very  small,  catering  to 
the  business  needs  of  tiny  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  You  cannot  imagine  putting  an  in¬ 
telligent  ceiling  on  these  salaries,  but  it 
would  have  to  be  done,  if  you  start  to 
control  wages.  As  I  see  it,  even  Christ¬ 
mas  bonuses  would  be  out. 

Suppose  for  the  sake  of  argument  we 
eliminate  all  such  wages  and  confine  cur 
law  to  those  who  are  working  in  factories, 
and  so  forth,  and  who  are  usually  called 
labor — both  organized  and  unorganized. 
In  testifying  before  our  committee,  ex¬ 
perts  said  one  steel  company  has  over 
15,000  different  ^wage  schedules,  whereas 
General  Motors  has  over  20,000.  There 
are  10,000,000  organized  workers  alone, 
divided  just  about  equally  between  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  and  Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations.  In  addition,  it 
is  estimated  there  are  about  29,500,000 
others  in  America  working  for  wages  in 
nonagricultural  pursuits. 

If  Congress  insists  in  writing  wage  con¬ 
trol  into  this  legislation  it  will  probably 
mean  court  actions  developing  out  of  its 
administration,  which  will  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Administrator  for  months  and 
possibly  years,  and  the  whole  proposition 
will  bog  down  in  such  a  morass  of  details 
as  to  mean  no  price  control  at  all.  To 
be  effective  we  need  price  control  now. 

We  need  planes,  tanks,  ships,  and  mu¬ 
nitions  of  all  sorts  for  national  defense. 
That  is  the  thought  underlying  price- 
control  legislation. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Plumley]. 

RUN-AWAT  INFLATION 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
a  man  says  the  same  thing  enough  times, 
the  people  listen.  They  either  brand  him 
as  a  crank  or  they  finally  agree  that  he 
talks  sense.  I  am  sorry  we  have  to  con¬ 
sider  a  price-control  bill,  but  it  has  been 
wished  on  us  by  this  administration. 
That  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
anybody 

I  have  talked  about  price  control  be¬ 
fore.  In  fact,  several  times.  Nobody 
listened.  Few  if  any  read  the  speech  I 
made  on  August  4  last  on  price-control 
legislation.  I  wish  I  might  hope  that 
somebody  would  see  some  sense  in  what 
I  have  said  and  shall  say  again.  I  fear 
it  is  a  vain  hope. 

I  take  a  crumb  of  comfort,  however,  cut 
of  the  melange  as  T  observe  that  some  of 
my  prognostications  have  come  true.  It 
gives  me  courage  to  iterate  and  reiterate 
my  statement  that  the  proposed  price- 
control  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee 
is  no  answer  at  all  to  the  inflation  prob¬ 
lem. 

The  Gore  bill,  comparatively  speaking, 
is  so  much  better  a  weapon  in  the  prem¬ 
ises  that  really  and  practically  there  is 
no  comparison.  Those  who  would  do  the 
people  of  the  country  a  service  should 
preferably  vote  for  the  Gore  bill  if  and 
when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  truth  is,  as  I  have  said  and  say 
again,  it  is  just  common  sense  that  there 
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can  be  no  real  price  control  without  wage 
control.  It  is  too  elementary  and  axio¬ 
matic  a  proposition  to  require  discussion 
or  demonstration.  To  say  that  we  can 
avoid  direct  control  of  wages  is  wishful 
thinking.  It  is  the  only  way,  if  experi¬ 
ence  is  a  standard,  that  an  upward  tend¬ 
ency  of  costs  can  be  controlled.  A  gen¬ 
eral  advance  in  wages,  like  an  advance  in 
the  cost  of  living,  means  general  infla¬ 
tion.  Labor  is  not  being  bought  or  sold. 
That  is  all  bosh.  To  regulate  wages  does 
not  make  labor  a  commodity.  Or  shall 
we  turn  this  Government  over  to  be  run 
and  administered  by  John  Lewis  and 
others. 

Admittedly  it  is  one  thing  to  enact  a 
law  and  another  to  administer  and  en¬ 
force  it,  but  a  lop-sided  law  falls  as  it 
trips  over  its  own  feet,  and  it  gets  no¬ 
where  except  into  trouble.  The  commit¬ 
tee  bill  is  lopsided. 

It  is  true  that  the  time  to  think  about 
price  control  and  inflation  was  6  years 
ago,  when  anybody  who  could  see  a  hole 
through  a  ladder  could  see  where  we  were 
headed.  Some  of  us  tried  to  stop  it,  but 
the  people  were  more  interested  in  living 
off  the  Government  than  in  prolonging 
their  expectancy.  I  could  take  malicious 
pleasure  m  saying  “I  told  you  so”  were  it 
not  for  the  millions  of  innocent  taxpayers 
who  are  now  about  to  be  led  to  slaughter. 

Now,  if  we  wish  we  can  try  again  to  sail 
head-on  into  the  bitter  wind  of  experi¬ 
ence,  but  just  as  sure  as  fate  we  will  be 
blown  out  of  the  water,  wrecked,  and 
economically  sunk  unless  we  realize  that 
price  control  and  wage  control  go  hand 
in  hand.  It  is  probably  true  that  either 
prices  must  be  controlled  or  the  country 
will  experience  a  runaway  inflation.  If 
control  is  the  ultimatum,  the  runaway  is 
on  the  way. 

To  attempt  to  control  prices  and  not 
to  control  labor  costs  involves  economic 
consequences  of  the  most  far  reaching 
nature  and  grave  disturbance  of  the  social 
order  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war. 
Price  control  without  wage  control  just 
will  not  operate,  except  disastrously,  in  a 
democracy  any  more  than  in  an  autoc¬ 
racy.  Political  expediency  has  no  place 
in  this  picture. 

And,  moreover,  the  control  of  either 
should  never  be  delegated  by  Congress  to 
anybody  other  than  to  a  committee  of  its 
own  selection  nr  creation.  Such  action 
as  is  taken  should  be  that  of  the  people 
through  their  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress,  who  should  reserve  to  Congress,  as 
such  representatives,  complete  control,  in 
the  final  analysis,  of  the  attempt  to  exer¬ 
cise  control  of  either  or  both  prices  and 
wages.  That  is  what  I  think. 

It  is  also  true  and  incontrovertible  that 
we  are  facing  an  inflation  that  has  been 
superinduced  by  the  foolish  and  unwise 
policies  of  this  administration;  however, 
that  does  not  relieve  us  from  our  respon¬ 
sibility  to  save  ourselves,  insofar  as  it 
may  be  possible  so  to  do,  now. 

Is  price  control  a  way  out?  Not  with¬ 
out  wage  control,  and  possibly  not  then. 
There  are  no  “ors,”  “ifs,”  or  “ands.” 

Since  February,  when  the  price  advance 
began,  living  costs  have  increased  8y2  percent, 
wholesale  commodity  prices  almost  14  per¬ 
cent,  and  the  prices  paid  to  the  farmer  for 
his  products  35  percent.  Wage  rates,  in  gen¬ 


eral,  have  also  risen,  even  though  the  gains 
are  very  unevenly  distributed  among  indus¬ 
tries.  Average  hourly  earnings  in  25  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  in  October  were  already 
10  '/2  percent  above  those  of  last  February, 
according  to  data  of  the  National  Industrial 
Conference  Board. 

Legislation  is  not  the  complete  answer. 

The  hard-boiled  truth  is  that  any 
price-fixing  or  price-ceiling  legislation 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities 
that  does  not  simultaneously  control 
prices  of  industrial  products  and  wages 
in  an  equitable  relation  to  farm  com¬ 
modity  prices  is  not  worth  the  paper  on 
which  it  is  written. 

“Pull  control  of  prices  or  inflation” 
should  read  “full  control  of  prices  and 
wages  and  inflation  anyway,”  but  pos¬ 
sibly  modified.  That  is  all  for  which  we 
may  hope.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  fool 
ourselves  or  in  being  fooled  any  longer. 

Inflation  is  here.  Can  we  control  it? 
Not  by  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  You  wait  and  see. 

The  price-control  bill,  as  proposed  by 
the  committee,  when  and  if  enacted,  will 
not  of  itself  “be  an  answer  to  the  rising 
inflation  problem;  will  not  solve  any¬ 
thing  much.”  Why  make  the  useless 
gesture? 

On  the  other  hand,  as  between  the 
two,  the  so-called  Gore  bill  deserves  the 
support  of  those  who  know  “what  it’s  all 
about,”  even  superficially,  as  someone 
said  to  me  this  morning,  and  it  is  the 
answer  to  those  who  are  in  doubt. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  mess  in  itself, 
and  wishes  on  the  country  a  recom¬ 
mended  cure  that  is  worse  than  the  ills 
from  which  we  now  suffer  and  would 
flee. 

As  Mark  Sullivan  said  Sunday  in  his 
column : 

The  price-control  bill  says  specifically  that 
nothing  whatever  shall  be  done  about  wages 
of  labor  in  industry.  By  specific  mandate 
the  bill  forbids  any  action  affecting  wages  of 
any  labor  in  any  industry. 

Wages,  of  course,  are  a  large  factor  in  the 
cost  of  what  the  farmer  buys  If  wages  go 
up,  the  price  of  clothing  goes  up,  as  does  the 
price  of  household  goods  and  farm  imple¬ 
ments. 

Actually,  wages  are  going  up,  as  everybody 
knows — going  up  rapidly.  Since  they  are  left 
free  to  go  up,  they  are  practically  certain  to 
continue  to  go  up,  under  existing  conditions. 
Consequently,  the  price  of  what  the  farmer 
buys  must  go  up.  And,  consequently,  the 
price  of  farm  crops  must  go  up — parity  price 
must  go  up. 

Observe  what  happens.  It  is  a  vicious 
circle  in  five  segments.  You  can  take  any 
of  the  segments  as  the  beginning 

First.  The  price  of  farm  crops  goes  up. 
That  means  the  price  of  food  goes  up.  The 
cost  of  living  goes  up. 

Second.  Labor,  and  labor’s  wife,  says  “The 
cost  of  food  has  gone  up.  We  must  have 
more  wages.”  And  labor  gets  more  wages. 

Third.  Because  labor  gets  more  wages,  the 
cost  of  clothing  goes  up,  and  household  goods 
and  farm  implements.  That  is,  the  price  of 
what  t^e  farmer  buys  goes  up 

Fourth.  The  farmer  now  says,  quite  rea¬ 
sonably,  “The  price  I  get  for  my  crops  must 
go  up.”  Parity  prices  must  go  up 

Fifth.  The  law  says  this  must  be  done — as¬ 
suming  the  price-control  bill  becomes  law. 

And  so  the  vicious  circle  begins  again — 
upon  a  rising  spiral.  It  goes  like  a  chant: 
Crop  prices  up,  wages  up,  prices  of  all  goods 
up — crop  prices  further  up,  wages  further  up, 
prices  of  all  goods  further  up. 


Can  the  end  be  anything  but  the  sky? 
Anything  but  unlimited  inflation? 

The  price-control  bill  purports  to  control 
the  prices  of  goods  generally,  manufactured 
goods  and  the  like — yet  let  the  wages  run  free, 
and  hence  farm  crops  run  free.  It  can’t  be 
done. 

Others  will  elaborate  upon  this  subject 
at  greater  length  and  state  logically  and 
clearly  their  reasons  which  support  and 
confirm  my  contention  that  if  we  are 
going  to  do  anything  we  should  go  all  the 
way. 

The  Gore  bill  does  something,  at  least, 
to  protect  us  against,  and  to  aid  and 
assist  us  in  the  control  of,  the  inflation 
that  is  with  us  now  and  which  is  the 
greatest  threat  to  our  domestic  economy. 

Progress  is  being  made,  but  is  only  being 
made  slowly,  in  grappling  with  the  inflation 
danger.  If  price-control  measures  are  to  be 
effective  even  after  the  requisite  legislative 
authority  has  been  granted,  it  is  generally 
agreed  by  economists  that  they  will  have  to 
apply  to  all  prices  without  favored  exceptions. 

Take  it  and  like  it,  or  else.  The  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  the  brightest  minds  down 
through  the  century  finds  but  one  answer 
to  the  question — namely,  there  can  be  no 
favored  exceptions. 

The  farmers  of  Vermont,  as  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  by  the  Honorable  E.  H.  Jones,  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture,  and  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Arthur  Packard,  president  of  the 
Vermont  Farm  Bureau,  object  to  price 
ceiling  on  agricultural  commodities  with 
organized  labor  uncontrolled  and  indus¬ 
trial  wages  unrestricted. 

That  is  exactly  the  gospel  I  expounded 
when  I  spoke  concerning  price  control  in 
this  Well  on  August  4  last,  and  I  still 
adhere  thereto. 

I  am  convinced  that  failure  on  our  part 
to  include  the  elements  and  implements 
recognized  and  suggested  as  necessary  to 
make  the  bill  effective  to  stop  inflation 
is  comparable  to  an  attempt  to  stop  an 
airplane  en  route  to  Florida  by  whistling 
at  it  from  the  top  of  the  Washington  |l 
Monument — and  is  just  as  sensible  a  pro¬ 
cedure. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Dies]. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  almost  3 
months  ago  I  called  the  President’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  kind  of  people  who  were 
employed  in  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration.  I  showed  by  unimpeachable 
documents  that  some  of  the  higher- 
bracket  employees  in  Leon  Henderson’s 
agency  had  long  records  of  affiliation 
with  Communist  organizations.  I  showed 
from  their  own  writings  that  these  people 
were  opposed  to  the  American  system  of 
democratic  free  enterprise.  Specifically, 

I  called  the  President’s  attention  to 
Robert  A.  Brady,  Mildred  Edie  Brady, 
Dewey  H.  Palmer,  and  Tom  Tippett. 

Today  I  have  made  a  check  at  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  and  I  find 
that  these  four  persons  are  still  employed 
there.  Despite  the  overwhelming  and 
unanswerable  evidence  that  they  are  per¬ 
sons  of  decidedly  Communist  views,  tney 
continue  to  hold  their  positions  under 
Mr.  Henderson  and  to  draw  their  salaries 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payers. 
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Before  reviewing  some  of  the  evidence 
which  I  submitted  to  the  President.  I 
want  to  say  that  any  legislation  designed 
to  control  prices  must,  in  the  very  nature 
of  our  economy,  mean  a  temporary  sus¬ 
pension  of  at  least  a  part  of  our  system 
of  free  enterprise.  At  best  the  suspen¬ 
sion  will  be  temporary  and  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  national  emergency  only. 

Whether  oj  not  we  have  a  return  to  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  with  which  our 
system  of  democratic  government  is  in¬ 
separably  linked  depends  in  large  part 
upon  the  character  of  the  persons  who 
administer  just  such  measures  as  this 
House  is  now  contemplating.  If  a  price- 
control  measure  is  to  be  administered  by 
persons  who  are  declared  enemies  of  the 
system  of  free  enterprise,  there  is  no 
evading  the  responsibility  which  con¬ 
fronts  us  here.  That  responsibility,  as  I 
see  it,  is  to  say  to  the  President:  Give 
us  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  jeop¬ 
ardizing  the  future  of  American  democ¬ 
racy,  purge  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  Communists  and  fellow 
travelers,  then  the  Congress  will  more 
cheerfully  agree  to  a  temporary  suspen¬ 
sion  of  some  of  our  cherished  freedoms. 

I  wish  now  to  lay  before  you  certain 
facts  which  show  that  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  is  staffed  with  appointed 
officials  whose  recorded  views  are  com¬ 
pletely  at  variance  with  any  concept  of 
Americanism  that  could  find  substantial 
support  among  the  American  people. 
The  recorded  views  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
chief  subordinates,  as  I  shall  presently 
make  clear,  are  views  which  have  found 
acceptance  only  in  Communist  circles. 
For  the  present  I  shall  confine  myself  to 
the  records  of  the  following  individuals: 

Robert  A.  Brady,  head  consultant  of 
O.  P.  A.  C.  S.;  salary,  $7,500. 

Tom  Tippett,  assistant  chief  of  Rent 
Section  of  O.  P  A.  C.  S.;  salary,  $5,600. 

Dewey  H.  Palmer,  consultant  of 
O.  P.  A.  C.  S.;  salary,  $20  a  day. 

Mildred  Edie  Brady,  principal  special¬ 
ist  in  consumer  education  of  O.  P.  A.  C.  S. ; 
salary,  $5,600. 

In  addition  to  these  4  prominent  as¬ 
sistants  in  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration,  there  are  at  least  50  other  em¬ 
ployees  in  Mr.  Plenderson’s  agency  who 
have  records  of  affiliation  with  Com¬ 
munist-front  organizations. 

Let  me  begin  with  Mr.  Brady’s  record. 
In  1937  the  Left  Book  Ciub  of  England 
published  a  volume  written  by  Robert  A. 
Brady.  The  volume  bears  the  imprint 
on  its  title  page  of  the  London  publishers, 
Victor  Gollancz,  Ltd.  In  his  recent  tes¬ 
timony  before  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  Mr.  Henderson  stated  that 
he  ran  through  this  Brady  volume  at 
the  time  of  its  publication.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
views  of  his  head  consultant  before  he 
appointed  him  to  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  Government.  In  his 
testimony  before  the  committee  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  conveyed  the  impression  that 
Brady’s  volume  was  nothing  more  than 
an  attack  on  nazi-ism.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  commit  himself  to  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  every  sentence  of  Brady’s  book. 
He  did,  however,  make  perfectly  clear  to 
the  House  committee  that  he  was  not 


prepared  to  repudiate  the  thesis  and 
spirit  of  the  volume.  He  merely  ob^ 
served  that  there  were  a  couple  of  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  Bible  itself  about  which  he 
had  some  reservations.  This  might  be 
taken  to  mean  that  Henderson’s  en¬ 
dorsement  of  Brady’s  book  is  pretty 
sweeping,  although  not  absolute. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that 
this  Brady  volume  is,  from  beginning  to 
end,  an  exposition  of,  and  an  attack 
upon,  nazi-ism  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Communist  Party  line — as  that 
line  was  laid  down  by  Moscow  in  the 
year  1937.  I  am  confident  that  any  un¬ 
biased  reading  of  the  book  will  result  in 
that  conclusion. 

Here  is  a  sample  of  Brady’s  views: 

For  better  or  worse,  the  deeper  issue  now 
being  squarely  faced  is  whether  capitalism  as 
a  coercive,  political,  and  economic  system 
should  be  allowed  any  longer  to  survive. 
*  *  *  As  all  parties  realize,  the  end  result 

will  be  either  the  triumph  of  reaction  and  a 
new  lease  on  life  for  capitalism,  or  else  a 
victory  for  socialism  and  the  extermination 
of  the  rich  and  powerful  of  bank,  factory, 
bivouac,  and  cloister. 

Think  of  that,  my  colleagues.  Here  is 
a  man  who  frankly  advocates  socialism 
and  the  destruction  of  the  church 

Here  is  another  sample  from  Brady’s 
book: 

Present-day  mass  poverty  exists  not  alone 
because  the  privileged  have  squeezed  all  there 
is  to  have  out  of  the  system  but  because  the 
system  itself  has  broken  down. 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  it  was  made  by 
Brady  in  the  year  1937  and  not  in  the 
period  of  the  collapse  of  1929,  as  was  in¬ 
ferred  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee. 

I  call  the  House’s  attention  to  Brady’s 
advocacy  of  revolt: 

In  the  changed  modes  of  life  which  the 
industrial  system  has  compelled,  and  under 
which  increasing  masses  of  people  are  herded 
together  within  the  confines  of  giant  cities, 
the  old  security  reserves  of  family  and  return 
to  the  land  are  denied  to  all  except  the  oc¬ 
casional  few  There  is  nothing  left  for  those 
who  remain  except  idleness,  privation,  and 
the  charity  dole.  Nothing  else  except  revolt. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee,  Henderson  described  Brady  as  “a 
qualified  observer  of  conditions.”  I  am 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Brady  is 
absolutely  unfit  to  occupy  his  present 
strategic  position  in  our  Government. 

Once  more,  I  quote  from  the  head  con¬ 
sultant  of  Office  of  Price  Administration: 

Every  business  establishment  is,  in  other 
words,  completely  autocratic  and  completely 
undemocratic  in  structure,  ideology,  and  pro¬ 
cedure  It  is,  by  the  same  token,  completely 
intolerant  of  all  opposition  within  or  without, 
or  of  any  criticism  which  does  not  redound 
to  the  advantage  of  the  profit-making  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  the  enterprise. 

The  author  of  this  statement  has  dis¬ 
qualified  himself  utterly  from  any  fitness 
to  hold  a  Government  position  so  vitally 
related  to  the  functioning  of  our  system 
of  free  enterprise. 

But  let  us  look  again  at  Brady’s  own 
words: 

The  condition  of  society  in  which  the 
businessmen  would  rule  would  be  that  one 
which  is  natural  to  them.  It  would,  as  a 


matter  of  course,  be  centralized,  autocratic, 
and  intolerant,  and  it  would  be  so  con¬ 
structed  that  each  would  get  exactly  what 
he  deserves  for  the  simple  reason  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  he  deserves  whatever  he 
can  get.  It  is  the  well-accepted  business 
view  that  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  are  shiftless,  worthless,  irresponsible, 
and  undisciplined  It  is  taken  as  axiomatic 
that  the  lowest  wage  earner  receives  all  that 
“is  coming  to  him,”  since  if  he  could  get 
more  by  any  means  which  does  not  disturb 
business  routine  it  is  obvious  that  he  would. 

It  is  wholly  unnecessary  for  me  to 
point  out  that  this  is  simon-pure  Com¬ 
munist  doctrine  with  respect  to  our  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise. 

Consider  the  farcical  outrage  of  plac¬ 
ing  some  of  the  operations  of  business 
enterprise  under  the  supervision  of  a 
man  who  believes  the  following  about 
business: 

Here  we  have  the  business  enterprise,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  completely  amoral  and  mate¬ 
rialistic  single-purpose  institution  the 
human  mind  has  yet  devised,  governed  by  a 
class  of  men  who  may  be  ever  so  sentimental 
with  their  children  and  ever  so  kind  and 
gentle  with  their  wives,  but  who,  in  order 
to  maintain  their  position  unimpaired  as 
the  prime  material  beneficiaries  of  economic 
activity,  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the  whole¬ 
sale  promotion  of  one  of  the  most  incredibly 
jejune,  intellectually  and  emotionally  shal¬ 
low,  and  crudely  primitive  faiths  known 
in  the  iridescent  annals  of  myth  and  fable. 

Here  is  another  sample  of  Brady’s 
devotion  to  the  party  line: 

The  inner  face  of  fascism  considers  man 
as  a  beast  of  prey  Scientists,  artists,  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  people,  may  recoil  from 
this  doctrine:  the  leading  figures  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world  of  Italy,  Germany,  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States  do  not. 

Note  the  Communist  Party  line — as  of 
1937 — and  the  glib  manner  in  which  it 
lumped  together — 

the  leading  figures  in  the  business  world  of 
Italy,  Germany,  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States. 

Businessmen  will  be  especially  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  that  a  high  Government 
official  think:  the  following: 

Is  there  any  fundamental  difference  in  ap¬ 
preciation  of  human  values  or  in  general  out¬ 
look  on  life  between  a  stockbroker  and  a 
pirate?  So  far  as  the  specific  activity  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  is  no  difference,  not  even  in  the 
methods  of  sharing  the  spoils  What  on  the 
open  seas  is  thought  of  as  an  outlaw  and 
piratical  raid  of  group  on  group  is,  in  another 
setting,  played  as  a  legitimate  game  in  which 
each  man  is  pitted  against  every  other  man 
for  all  he  can  “get  by  with”  short  of  a  snarl 
with  criminal  law.  That  businessmen  in  the 
United  States  hold  this  view  is  beyond 
question. 

Does  Brady  believe  the  United  States 
has  been  a  true  democracy  or  simply  a 
technically  nonfascist  state?  Listen  to 
his  words: 

There  is  no  forecasting  the  outcome.  But 
of  this  much  we  can  be  certain:  If  and  when 
fascist  forces  seize  power  in  England,  the 
United  States,  or  other  still  technically  non¬ 
fascist  countries,  they  can  do  no  more  than 
control  the  power  of  the  national  state. 

And  now  for  Brady’s  conclusion: 

There  is  no  hope  against  all  this  except 
that  of  sweeping  away  the  very  foundations 
on  which  fascism  constructs  its  brittle  edifice. 
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If  the  world-wide  fascist  trend  of  things  is 
to  be  reversed,  what  is  left  of  democracy  must 
be  reinforced,  and  the  sweep  of  the  tide 
turned.  But  this  means  an  erosion  of  fascist 
foundations,  not  by  humanizing  business 
enterprise  but  by  arraying  together  all  those 
forces  whose  face  is  turned  the  other  way. 
Against  an  opponent  who  believes  singly  and 
solely  in  force  and  guile  force  must  be  massed. 
The  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
is  to  be  found,  not  in  giving  free  rein  to 
monopoly-oriented  and  fascist-inclined  cap¬ 
italism  but  in  turning  back  its  fields,  fac¬ 
tories,  and  workshops  to  those  who  fought  its 
war  of  freedom  against  a  tyrannical  power 
and  w'ho  built,  with  their  muscles  and  brains, 
all  the  real  wealth  and  all  that  there  is  in 
America  which  deserves  the  name  of  culture. 
But  it  will  not  come  to  them  as  a  gift;  they 
must  learn  that  the  only  solution  to  recovery 
of  their  heritage  lies  within  themselves. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  to  Robert  A. 
Brady’s  book.  I  submit  that  if  Leon 
Henderson  is  unwilling  to  brand  that 
conclusion  as  an  expression  of  Com¬ 
munist  doctrine,  he  is  demonstrating  his 
unfitness  to  understand  the  grave  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  wrestling  as  a 
nation  today.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Henderson  has  the  intellectual  under¬ 
standing  and  courage  to  brand  Brady’s 
views  for  what  they  obviously  are,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  want  to  know 
why  he  chooses  to  consult,  at  the  people’s 
expense,  one  who  is  so  frank  in  his 
espousal  of  communism. 

Brady  was  one  of  the  associate  editors 
of  a  publication  known  as  Black  and 
White.  This  periodical  followed  the 
Communst  Party  line  without  the 
slightest  deviation.  On  page  4  of  the  De¬ 
cember  1939  issue  of  Black  and  White, 
there  is  an  announcement  of  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Communist  Party’s  workers’ 
school  in  Los  Angeles.  The  publication 
gave  the  school  its  heartiest  endorsement. 

Brady  was  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  new  defunct  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  It  is 
no  longer  necessary  to  argue  that  this 
organization  was  an  obedient  front  of  the 
Communist  Party. 

Brady  was  a  member  of  the  Harry 
Bridges  defense  committee.  This  com¬ 
mittee  accused  the  Government  of  mak¬ 
ing  an  “un-American  attack  on  organized 
labor”  because  it  instituted  proceedings 
for  the  deportation  of  Bridges. 

In  August  1939  a  group  of  well-known 
Communists  and  fellow  travelers  issued 
a  manifesto  declaring  their  belief  in  the 
excellence  of  the  Soviet  regime.  Brady’s 
name  appeared  as  one  of  the  signers  of 
that  manifesto. 

Brady  was  also  a  national  sponsor  of 
the  front  organization  in  Hollywood 
which  designated  itself  the  Motion  Pic¬ 
ture  Artists’  Committee.  He  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  western  branch  of  Consumers’ 
Union. 

I  come  next  to  the  name  of  Tom  Tip¬ 
pett,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Rent  Section 
of  O.  P.  A.  C.  S.  Several  years  ago  Tip¬ 
pett  wrote  a  book  entitled  “When  South¬ 
ern  Labor  Stirs.” 

A  perusal  of  the  following  quotations 
from  the  volume  will  show  something  of 
Tippett’s  political  philosophy  and  pro¬ 
gram.  I  cite  the  following; 

The  partial  explanation  for  much  of  what 
appears  to  be  a  stupid  policy  of  the  American 


Federation  of  Labor  lies  in  its  tendency  to 
be  businesslike  and  respectable  and  to  do 
nothing  that  would  savor  of  radicalism. 

To  marshal  the  forces  of  labor  to  act  in  its 
own  interest  is  a  task  that  is  not  accom¬ 
plished  in  a  day — or  a  year.  Meanwhile  pri¬ 
vately  owned  factories  are  the  workers’  source 
of  bread,  and  will  be  until  a  successful  revo¬ 
lution  is  here. 

The  answer  to  that  is  seen  by  comparing 
the  relative  strength  of  pure  and  simple 
trade-unionism  in  America  with  England, 
where  the  labor  movement  openly  aspires,  in 
its  propaganda  at  least,  to  eliminate  the  capi¬ 
talistic  system.  In  this  country  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  of  Labor  subscribes  as  whole¬ 
heartedly  to  capitalism  as  does  any  other 
institution.  And  in  doing  so  it  is  cutting 
its  own  throat. 

A  few  years  ago  a  Communist  group 
operating  under  the  name  of  Trade 
Union  Conference  held  a  national  con¬ 
vention  in  Cleveland.  You  will  find  the 
name  of  Tom  Tippett  as  one  of  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  convention’s  document  which 
is  described  as  A  Call  to  Action.  No 
more  completely  Communist  document 
has  ever  been  published  in  this  country. 
Examine  it  for  yourself  in  order  that  you 
may  be  fully  apprised  as  to  the  character 
of  the  men  with  whom  Leon  Henderson 
has  surrounded  himself.  Tippett’s  co¬ 
signers  of  this  document  included  Wil¬ 
liam  Z.  Foster,  chairman  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party  of  the  United  States,  and  Earl 
Browder,  erstwhile  general  secretary  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  this  country.  In 
addition  to  these  top  figures  of  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  whose  names  appear  on 
this  document,  there  are  many  others 
who  make  likewise  no  secret  of  their 
membership  in  the  party. 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  docu¬ 
ment  which  Tippet  signed  will  establish 
beyond  any  doubt  the  fact  that  these  two 
men  were  affiliated  with  outstanding 
Communists  in  a  program  which  was 
completely  Communist: 

We  call  upon  the  workers  and  farmers  to 
arouse  themselves,  to  refuse  to  be  duped  by 
rosy  dreams,  to  organize  and  fight  against 
the  Roosevelt-Wall  Street  program.  *  *  * 

Initiate  and  support  all  efforts  of  the  workers 
to  organize  in  shops,  mines,  stores,  and 
offices;  strengthen  the  existing  class  unions 
and  to  build  fighting  industrial  unions  to 
carry  on  the  class  struggle  of  the  workers 
against  the  bosses  and  boss-controlled  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies. 

Tippett  was  a  member  of  the  national 
executive  committee  of  the  Conference 
for  Progressive  Labor  Action.  The 
group’s  executive  secretary  was  Louis 
Francis  Budenz,  who  is  now  the  editor 
of  the  Daily  Worker.  The  organization 
stated  its  purpose  in  the  following 
language : 

It  seeks  to  stimulate  in  the  existing  and 
potential  labor  organizations  a  progressive, 
realistic,  militant  labor  spirit  and  activity. 
It  aims  to  inspire  the  workers  to  take  control 
of  industry  and  government,  abolish  the 
present  capitalist  system  and  build  a  workers’ 
republic,  and  an  ecenomic  system  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  masses  and  not  of  the 
few. 

For  10  years  Tom  Tippett  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Brookwood  Labor  College.  In 
the  college’s  own  report  it  is  stated  that, 
out  of  43  graduates,  “31  are  Communists 
of  one  brand  or  another.”  The  report 
goes  on  to  say: 


Be  it  said  to  Brookwood’s  credit  that  it 
has  not  manufactured  any  Republicans  or 
Democrats. 

And  Tippett  is  a  $5,600-a-year  man  in 
O.  P.  A. 

Tippett  wrote  a  book  in  which  he 
poured  scorn  and  contempt  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  in  the 
following  language: 

The  Constitution  was,  in  fact,  drawn  up 
in  secrecy  by  a  convention  of  property  own¬ 
ers — merchants,  money  lenders,  lawyers,  and 
great  landowners.  These  people  had  not  been 
given  the  power  to  draw  up  an  entirely  new 
form  of  government.  But  they  took  the 
power,  and  then  they  succeeded,  by  untiring 
efforts,  in  getting  the  new  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  put  into  effect.  In  5  of  the  13  States, 
however,  the  vote  of  the  people  went  against 
the  Constitution,  not  in  favor  of  it.  The 
workers  and  poor  farmers,  the  slaves  and  in¬ 
dentured  servants,  were  not  allowed  to  vote 
either  for  or  against  the  Constitution.  These 
were  the  groups,  in  addition  to  the  better-off 
farmers,  who  were  most  against  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  Constitution  was,  in  fact, 
favored  by  only  a  small  part  of  the  people — 
the  merchants  and  lawyers  and  money  lend¬ 
ers,  the  owners  of  bonds  and  large  estates. 

I  come  next  to  the  name  of  Dewey  H. 
Palmer,  who  is  listed  as  a  consultant  of 
O.  P.  A.  C.  S.  at  $20  a  day.  I  have  a 
reproduction  of  a  memorandum  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mr.  Palmer.  In  this 
document  Palmer  made  no  secret  of  his 
“C.  P.  sympathies,”  meaning,  of  course, 
his  Communist  Party  sympathies.  I 
have  another  document  which  is  a  type¬ 
written  memorandum  bearing  the  signed 
initials  “D.  H.  P.”  This  memorandum 
was  written  by  Dewey  H.  Palmer.  It 
established  beyond  any  question  the 
author’s  views  with  respect  to  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Finally,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Palmer’s  Communist 
record,  I  have  a  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  one  Sadie  Frankel.  The  letter  is  on 
the  stationery  of  the  Daily  Worker  Med¬ 
ical  Advisory  Board.  Miss  Frankel’s  salu¬ 
tation  was  the  usual  one  between  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Communist  Party.  Palmer 
was  formerly  technical  director  of  Con¬ 
sumers  Union. 

Finally,  I  cite  the  record,  or  a  part  of 
the  record,  of  Mildred  Edie  Brady,  and  I 
might  say,  incidentally,  that  his  former 
wife,  Dorothy,  is  also  employed  by  the 
Government.  Mrs.  Brady,  the  wife  of 
Robert  A.,  is  listed  as  principal  specialist 
in  consumer  education  of  O.  P.  A.  C.  S. 
The  combined  salaries  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brady  are  $13,100.  A  year  ago  Mrs. 
Brady  was  managing  editor  of  Friday. 
Her  name  appeared  as  managing  editor 
in  that  publication  from  the  middle  of 
1940  until  late  in  the  year.  Even  the 
slightest  examination  of  the  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  Friday  will  show  that  it  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  thru  a  Communist  Party 
line  publication.  Its  policies  have  fol¬ 
lowed  meticulously  the  line  of  the  party, 
with  all  of  its  sudden  shifts,  reversals, 
and  fluctuations. 

In  summing  up  the  situation,  I  wish  to 
make  the  observation  that  Leon  Hender¬ 
son  has  surrounded  himself  with  highly 
paid  assistants  who  are,  by  their  own 
public  records,  strangers  to  the  American 
way.  The  committee  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  be  chairman  has  learned  that 
Communists  specialize  in  the  penetration 
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of  Government  agencies  wherever  there 
is  a  lack  of  vigilance  against  their  Trojrn 
horse  tactics. 

Three  months  ago  I  brought  these  facts 
to  the  attention  of  the  President.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  Office  of  Price  Administra^ 
tion  has  had  ample  time  to  discover  for 
itself  the  Communist  views  and  connec¬ 
tions  of  these  officials  whose  records  I 
have  cited. 

I  believe,  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
that  these  facts  should  be  given  to  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIES.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  says 
that  Brady  had  a  wife  and  a  former  wife 
in  O  P.  A.  C.  S.? 

Mr.  DIES.  Oh,  his  former  wife  is  in 
another  administration.  She  draws 
$4,000  a  year.  Mr.  Brady’s  salary  is 
$7,500  a  year,  and  his  wife’s  salary  is 
$5,600  a  year.  He  and  his  wife  draw 
$13,100  a  year. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DTES.  Yes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  believe 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Henderson  referred 
these  cases  to  the  Civil  Service  Commis¬ 
sion  for  investigation,  or  so  I  am  in¬ 
formed.  I  was  informed  today  by  the 
Commission  that  they  expect  that 
within  3  or  4  days  the  Board  that  has  been 
appointed  to  hold  hearings  on  them  will 
make  a  report.  Does  the  gentleman  un¬ 
derstand  that  to  be  the  case? 

Mr.  DIES.  I  learned  that  indirectly 
and  through  rumor  this  afternoon  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  official.  If  the 
gentleman’s  information  is  official,  I  ac¬ 
cept  that. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  just  heard  the 
observation  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  I  Mr.  Voorhis]  in  respect  to  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  am  won¬ 
dering  to  what  extent  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  was  consulted  when  the  ap¬ 
pointments  of  these  people  were  made. 

Mr.  DIES.  I  have  never  heard  the 
facts  in  connection  with  that.  As  I  recall, 
Mr.  Henderson  when  before  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  stated  that  the 
original  appointments  came  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  The  point  I 
make  is  this,  that  there  is  not  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  the  records  of  these  people, 
and  there  is  not  any  question  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  the  American  form  of 
government  and  our  system  of  free  en¬ 
terprise.  They  constitute  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  large  number  of  Communists 
and  fellow  travelers  who  are  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  pay  roll,  and  my  object  in  bringing 
these  facts  to  the  Congress  is  simply  this. 
How  can  Congress  intelligently  pass  legis¬ 
lation  and  entrust  its  administration  into 
the  hands  of  people  who  do  not  believe  in 
our  system  of  free  enterprise?  That 
seems  to  me  more  important  than  any¬ 
thing  that  might  be  in  any  bill.  An  un¬ 
wise  bill  may  be  admitted  by  wise  and 
patriotic  men.  who  have  our  system  of 
government  at  heart,  and  will  even  be 
successful,  while  a  wise  bill  put  into  the 
hands  of  crackpots,  or  into  the  hands  of 


men  who  do  not  believe  in  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  are  seeking  to  use 
their  opportunities  to  revolutionize  that 
system,  will  result  in  failure. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DTES.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  The  gentleman  has  had 
a  great  deal  of  experience  in  investigat¬ 
ing  these  persons  who  were  named  as 
being  connected  with  the  Communist  or¬ 
ganization.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
stated  that  he  made  this  report  to  the 
President  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  DIES.  Nearly  3  months  ago. 

Mr.  O’HARA.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  able  to  say  how  long  it  has  taken  the 
President  or  Mr.  Henderson  to  investi¬ 
gate? 

Mr.  DIES.  We  submitted  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  documentary  evidence  in  the  form 
of  exhibits,  so  that  there  was  before  the 
President  the  complete  evidence,  and  it 
is  evidence  that  I  believe  would  compel 
the  discharge  of  these  people.  We  have 
not  submitted  to  him  the  names  of  the 
people  without  accompanying  the  names 
with  the  exhibits  and  the  documentary 
proof,  showing  the  facts  that  we  allege. 
I  believe  that  they  have  had  ample  op¬ 
portunity  to  discharge  those  people. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  points  out  the  vast 
powers  conferred  by  this  bill,  delegating 
to  one  man  the  power  to  fix  prices  on 
everything  that  is  purchased.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  if  you  give  to  any  agency  of 
government  the  right  to  fix  prices,  then 
it  must  take  the  power  and  will  take  the 
power  to  ration  the  purchases;  will  it 
not?  Is  not  that  the  history  of  this 
totalitarian  movement  all  over  the  world? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  TMr.  Klein], 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Chairman  I  would 
like  to  make  this  statement.  Before  my 
election  to  this  body  I  was  an  attorney 
employed  by  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  I  worked  there  foi  6  years. 
During  2  or  3  of  those  years  I  worked 
very  closely  with  Leon  Henderson.  I  got 
to  know  the  man,  and  I  know  how  he 
works  and  how  he  operates  I  want  to 
say  to  this  House  that  if  there  is  any 
Member  of  this  House  who  would  be 
tempted  to  vote  against  the  committee 
bill  because  of  the  powers  given  to  Mr. 
Henderson  they  need  have  no  fear.  He 
is  honest,  able,  and  hard  working.  I  am 
sure  there  is  nobody  I  could  think  of  in 
public  life  today  that  I  would  rather  see 
hold  the  oowers  that  would  be  given  to 
him  under  this  bill. 

I  want  to  talk  briefly  about  prices  and 
their  relation  to  the  defense  program. 

Here  in  Washington  billions  of  dollars 
are  being  appropriated  for  tanks  and  guns 
and  planes  and  ships.  We  have  learned 
from  the  bitter  experience  of  Poland.  Hol¬ 
land,  Belgium,  France,  Greece,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  that  without  maximum  military 
production  and  all-out  aid  to  countries 
under  attack  we  may  lose  the  chance  of 


ever  halting  the  onward  sweep  of  the 
Nazi  military  machine. 

Back  in  my  home  district  there  is  an¬ 
other  onward  sweep  that  threatens  the 
security  of  my  constituents.  It  is  a  blitz¬ 
krieg  drive  that  has  struck  at  the  pocket- 
books  of  New  York  housewives  with  a  10 
percent  increase  in  the  price  of  clothing, 
a  15  percent  increase  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  continuous  price  rises  for  all  the 
other  necessities  of  life. 

The  connection  between  the  progress  of 
defense  production  and  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living  is  one  that  the  Congress,  I 
am  afraid,  has  not  clearly  understood. 
It  is  not  enough  to  realize  that  the  price 
increases  in  the  last  year  or  so  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  impact  of  defense  pro¬ 
duction  upon  the  American  economy.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  increased  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  in  the  months  ahead 
will  exert  a  still  greater  inflationary  pres¬ 
sure  upon  prices.  To  stop  there,  is  to 
ignore  the  effect  of  increased  prices  on 
defense  production.  The  present  rise  in 
prices  is  not  merely  an  unpleasant  by¬ 
product  of  defense  expansion,  something 
that  must  be  met  with  a  calm  spirit  of 
sacrifice.  It  is  an  increasingly  danger¬ 
ous  barrier  to  further  defense  expansion, 
something  that  must  be  fought  relent¬ 
lessly  at  every  step.  If  we  do  not  put  a 
stop  to  rising  prices  now,  the  sacrifice 
involved  may  be  nothing  less  than  the 
defeat  of  democracy  at  the  hands  of  the 
Nazis  and  a  black-out  for  civilization. 

Do  I  exaggerate? 

Think  for  a  moment  what  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  price  increases  will  mean  to  the 
manufacturer.  With  no  stable  price 
levels  to  rely  upon,  he  will  have  no  way 
of  estimating  future  costs  and  of  plan¬ 
ning  production  in  a  rational  manner. 
He  will  have  good  reason  to  fear  expand¬ 
ing  plant  capacity  at  a  time  when  the 
high  costs  of  such  expansion  will  put  him 
at  a  disadvantage  with  competitors.  He 
will  find  that  supplies  of  vital  materials 
are  being  withheld  from  production  by 
speculators  and,  in  order  to  protect  him¬ 
self,  he  will  naturally  store  up  as  large  a 
supply  of  materials  as  he  can  get  his 
hands  on — which  will  only  make  the 
problem  worse. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  price  increases  will  mean  to  the 
workingman.  With  no  stable  price  level 
to  rely  upon,  he  will  find  that  the  dollar 
he  gets  in  his  pay  envelope  will  be  a  dollar 
in  name  only.  Already  that  dollar  bill 
will  buy  only  90  cents’  worth  of  what  it 
bought  back  in  August  1939,  at  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  war.  This  trend  has  already 
led  to  serious  labor  trouble.  If  it  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue,  it  will  give  rise  to  grave 
problems  that  no  bargaining  conferences, 
no  mediation  boards,  no  restrictive  labor 
legislation,  could  ever  hope  to  solve. 

Think  for  a  moment  what  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  price  increases  will  mean  when 
the  war  is  over.  The  law  of  gravity,  you 
know,  is  something  that  holds  in  econom¬ 
ics  as  well  as  physics.  Whatever  goes  up 
must  some  day  come  down.  Inflation 
now  means  deflation  at  the  end  of 
the  emergency  Deflation  means  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  unemployment  and  hunger.  In 
pointing  this  out  I  am  not  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  today’s  problems  are  the 
vital  ones,  and  that  what  happens  when 
the  war  is  over  is  not  our  prime  concern 
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at  this  moment.  But  we  must  realize 
that  we  will  never  achieve  an  all-out  de¬ 
fense  effort  if  it  ever  becomes  evident 
that  we  are  heading  for  an  inevitable 
crash  on  the  day  of  victory.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people  need  no  easy  guaranties  of 
a  land  of  milk  and  honey  when  the  war 
is  over,  but  they  do  need  to  know  that 
they  will  at  least  have  the  opportunity 
of  woiking  toward  a  fuller  and  more 
abundant  life.  Inflation  now  would  de¬ 
stroy  that  opportunity  and  in  so  doing 
would  slow  up  the  drive  for  total  defense 
production. 

But  can  we  still  speak  of  inflation  as 
something  just  around  the  corner?  I  am 
afraid  we  can  no  longer  enjoy  that  privi¬ 
lege.  Inflation  has  already  started  and 
the  question  before  us  is.  Shall  we  stop 
it  now  or  shall  we  delay  until  it  is  too 
late? 

A  moment  ago  I  spoke  of  a  15-percent 
increase  in  food  prices  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war.  That  was  just  for  New 
York  City.  According  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  the  average  rise  in  food 
prices  throughout  the  Nation  has  been 
19  percent.  In  other  words,  when  the 
average  housewife  goes  to  market,  she 
now  has  to  pay  $1.19  for  the  same  items 
that  cost  her  only  $1  two  years  ago. 

But  we  have  not  seen  anything  yet. 
Still  greater  surprises  are  in  store  for 
Mrs.  America.  While  retail  food  prices 
have  risen  comparatively  slowly,  big 
things  have  been  happening  with  whole¬ 
sale  prices.  Between  the  outbreak  of 
war  and  June  1940,  when  Hitler  brought 
France  to  her  knees,  wholesale  food 
prices  rose  only  4  percent.  By  April  of 
this  year  Yugoslavia  and  Greece  were 
overrun  by  the  Nazis  and  food  prices  had 
risen  16  percent.  By  June,  when  Russia 
was  attacked,  the  increase  was  22  per¬ 
cent.  The  latest  available  figures  show 
an  increase  of  more  than  33  percent. 
This  means  that  ominous  developments 
loom  ahead  in  retail  prices.  During  the 
last  war  the  retail  prices  reflected  in  the 
cost-of-living  index  trailed  behind  whole¬ 
sale  prices  for  a  while— but  only  for  a 
while.  Once  they  really  started  mov¬ 
ing  they  zoomed  upward  just  as  fast  as 
wholesale  prices. 

Fortunately,  we  still  have  time  to  keep 
this  from  happening.  By  decisive  price - 
control  action  now  we  can  step  the  gen¬ 
eral  increase  in  prices  and  hold  back  the 
rising  tide  of  inflation.  We  can  do  this 
if  we  once  and  for  all  dispense  with  the 
notion  that  prices  can  be  controlled  on 
a  voluntary  basis,  and  face  the  blunt  re¬ 
ality  that  price-control  legislation  is  a 
fundamental  necessity.  We  can  do  this 
if  we  stop  deluding  ourselves  with  the 
idea  that  our  duty  to  our  constituents 
can  be  discharged  by  voting  for  a  price- 
control  bill  without  any  teeth  in  it,  espe¬ 
cially  a  price-control  bill  without  the 
power  to  keep  a  firm,  realistic  control 
over  farm  prices.  We  can  do  this  if 
we  have  enough  horse  sense  to  know  that 
an  attempt  to  control  prices  by  trying  to 
control  the  income  of  every  individual 
and  every  corporation  would  lead  to  ad¬ 
ministrative  chaos  and  complete  regi¬ 
mentation. 

Yes;  we  still  have  time — but  very  little. 
Every  day  that  passes  adds  to  the  dan¬ 
ger  and  subtracts  from  our  opportunities 


for  effective  counteraction.  Hitler’s  time¬ 
table  may  be  a  fast  one,  but  the  time¬ 
table  of  inflation  is  faster  still.  Hitler 
may  fatten  on  appeasement.  Try  ap¬ 
peasement  measures  with  inflation,  and 
we  shall  see  a  price  movement  in  this 
country  that,  in  sheer  speed  and  rapidity, 
will  make  Hitler’s  panzer  battalions  look 
like  ox-drawn  carts.  This  is  a  period  of 
emergency.  Let  us  stop  this  maidenly 
dalliance  on  the  verge  of  a  decision.  This 
is  a  time  for  action.  Let  us  stop  discuss¬ 
ing  and  discussing,  postponing  and  post¬ 
poning.  Let  us  act — and  act  quickly. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry], 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  could 
not  help  but  feel  that  when  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Dies]  talked  about  “free  enterprise”  he 
was  talking  about  something  that  has 
gone  with  the  wind.  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  any  of  us  here  can  support 
the  agricultural  program  and  still  con¬ 
tend  that  we  have  free  enterprise. 

Since  Leon  Henderson  has  become  an 
issue  in  the  bill  before  the  House,  and 
because  I  expect  to  vote  for  some  type  of 
bill,  and  I  expect  Mr.  Henderson  will  be 
the  Administrator,  I  want  to  say  that 
during  my  6  years  in  this  body  I  have  sat 
on  committees  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
great  and  the  near-great  testify,  and  I 
can  say  and  I  think  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  will  agree 
with  me,  that  we  never  had  a  more  cou¬ 
rageous,  a  better  informed,  and  a  more 
competent  witness  on  the  subject  pre¬ 
sented  than  Leon  Henderson.  I  know 
nothing  about  Mr.  Henderson’s  views 
with  respect  to  Brady  or  Tippett  or 
Palmer.  We  questioned  Mr.  Henderson 
rather  carefully.  He  has  been  in  the 
Government  service  for  some  time. 
Frankly  I  do  not  believe  there  has  been 
any  evidence  produced  that  would  prove 
that  Henderson’s  viewpoints — social, 
economic,  or  political — are  fundamen¬ 
tally  different  than  the  viewpoints  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

You  Republicans  may  laugh  at  that, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  only 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  your  great  party 
had  an  opportunity  to  nominate  a  can¬ 
didate  who  could  have,  opposed  the  do¬ 
mestic,  political,  and  economic  views  of 
the  President.  Instead  of  doing  that, 
you  nominated  a  man  who  could  say 
nothing  but  “me  too”  whenever  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  justified  anything  he 
did — or  advocated  anything  he  intended 
to  do.  So  I  could  put  Mr.  Willkie  in  Mr. 
Henderson’s  class  very  easily. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee,  during  the  World  War  No.  1 
period  from  June  1914  to  June  1920  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earner’s 
dollar  in  the  United  States  depreciated 
to  48  cents.  When  one  considers  the 
staggering  debt  this  Nation  now  has  and 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  are  spending 
for  our  own  defense  and  for  the  defense 
or  offense  of  any  other  nation  that  the 
President  decides  is  fighting  for  the  four 
freedoms,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
future  economic  situation  of  the  United 
States  will  make  the  World  War  period 
seem  like  a  picnic  and  that  the  shrinkage 
in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 


dollar  will  make  millions  of  American 
wage  earners  with  fixed  incomes  very 
skeptical  about  the  blessings  of  the  four 
freedoms  at  home.  While  we  like  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  nations  die  for  freedom,  yet 
history  discloses  that  people  when  faced 
with  the  choice  of  liberty  without  bread 
or  bread  without  liberty,  they  inevitably 
take  bread  and  sacrifice  liberty.  That  is 
fundamentally  the  reason  we  have  Hit¬ 
lers,  Stalins,  and  Mussolinis  in  the  world 
today. 

I  fear  for  the  future  of  this  Nation.  I 
want  to  see  American  workers  maintain 
a  standard  of  living  that  will  continue 
and  strengthen  their  faith  in  our  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions. 

In  view  of  the  world-wide  conditions, 
and  especially  in  view  of  the  lease-lend 
program,  I  seriously  doubt  that  the 
Steagall  bill,  the  Gore  bill,  or  the  Baruch 
plan  can  stop  inflation  in  this  country 
and  preserve  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  American  workers. 

I  do  know,  however,  in  view  of  our  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  last  war,  that  doing  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  situation  is  definitely  going 
to  result  in  inflation. 

I  therefore  have  come  reluctantly  to 
the  conclusion  that  some  form  of  price 
control  should  be  attempted.  Since  it  is 
obvious  that  a  measure  to  control  prices 
must  necessarily  be  a  form  of  economic 
regimentation  similar  to  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  dictatorship  countries,  I  am  for 
the  least  obnoxious  bill. 

After  considering  the  merits  of  the 
Steagall  bill,  the  Gore  bill,  and  the 
Baruch  plan,  it  is  my  conclusion  that 
the  Steagall  bill  is  the  least  obnoxious 
and  has  about  as  good  a  chance  as  the 
others  of  curbing  rising  prices. 

The  only  essential  difference  that  I  can 
see  between  the  Steagall  bill  and  the 
Gore  bill  is  that,  first,  the  latter  permits 
ceiling  on  farm  prices  to  be  placed  at  100 
percent  of  parity,  whereas  in  the  Steagall 
bill,  as  a  result  of  the  so-called  Brown 
amendment,  the  Administrator  cannot 
place  a  ceiling  below  120  to  130  percent 
of  parity  in  most  cases.  I  should  like  to 
see  the  Brown  amendment  taken  out  of 
the  bill  and  100-percent  parity  substi¬ 
tuted  in  its  place,  as  provided  in  the  Gore 
bill. 

The  second  fundamental  difference  in 
the  Gore  bill  as  compared  to  the  Steagall 
bill  is  that  the  Gore  measure  permits  a 
ceiling  to  be  set  over  wages. 

To  argue  that  wages  are  not  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  price  is  silly.  I  am  not 
at  all  sure  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the 
answer  to  this  proposition  of  wage 
control. 

I  have,  however,  finally  decided  that  it 
is  preferable  to  experiment  for  a  while — 
because  that  is  all  we  are  doing  anyway — 
without  regimenting  10,000,000  organized 
and  probably  3  times  as  many  unorgan¬ 
ized  workers.  Once  we  place  the  power 
of  controlling  wage  increases  in  the  hands 
of  an  administration,  you  can  bet  your 
life  that  with  it  goes  the  power  of  con¬ 
trolling  their  votes.  What  has  happened 
in  the  past  with  the  W.  P.  A.  vote  is  as 
nothing  compared  to  what  could  happen 
with  all  the  organized  and  unorganized 
workers  in  the  country  under  the  control 
of  the  administration. 
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To  you  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
very  bitter  about  labor’s  behavior,  think 
about  this.  It  is  the  single  factor  that 
has  determined  my  decision  to  vote 
against  the  kind  of  control  of  labor  that 
is  provided  in  the  Gore  bill. 

The  Gore  bill  will,  in  my  opinion,  cause 
great  confusion  and  result  in  thousands 
of  unnecessary  legal  cases  if  the  admin¬ 
istration  permits  the  ceiling  to  remain 
on  all  commodities  for  any  length  of  time. 
It  will  also  cause  the  administration  to 
hire  thousands  of  additional  employees. 

Under  section  206  of  the  Gore  bill,  the 
Administrator  can  exempt  anything 
where  such  exemption  in  his  judgment 
is  necessary  to  promote  the  national  de¬ 
fense,  or  if  he  finds  that  such  ceilings 
are  unnecessary  to  preserve  the  Nation’s 
structure  and  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Under  this  provision,  he  can  exempt 
all  ceilings  that  he  desires  to,  and  the 
net  result  will  be  selective  price  control. 
The  Gore  bill,  in  my  opinion,  is  actually 
not  the  Baruch  plan  at  all,  but  a  selec¬ 
tive  price-control  bill,  except  that  it 
creates  a  lot  of  extra  and  unnecessary 
work  for  the  Administrator  and  gives  him 
the  power  to  control  wages  and  fix  farm 
prices  as  low  as  100-percent  parity. 

What  the  Gore  bill  does  is  establish  a 
ceiling.  Section  206  says  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  “Whatever  you  determine  is  not 
necessary,  then  you  can  start  lifting  the 
ceiling.”  So  he  can  lift  all  the  ceilings 
except  those  that  he  would  have  put  in 
in  the  very  beginning.  The  net  result  is 
the  same  except  for  the  difference  in  the 
control  of  wages  and  the  differential  in 
parity  control. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  What  objection  have 
you  to  the  Brown  amendment? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  believe  everything 
should  be  at  parity;  100  percent  of  parity. 
I  do  not  think  the  farmer  should  get  130 
percent  as  compared  with  industrial 
products. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  in  the  wage-and-hour  law? 

Mr.  BARRY  Yes. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  the  cotton  farmer  should 
have  21  cents  an  hour? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Certainly,  but  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  proposition. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  the  only  way 
he  has  of  controlling  his  wage  per  hour 

Mr.  BARRY.  In  this  House  you  make 
a  distinction  with  the  farmers  on  one 
side  as  though  they  were  all  capitalists. 
When  you  talk  about  wages  you  talk 
about  industrial  laborers.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  is  that  industrial  workers  are 
better  organized,  but  you  have  people 
who  work  on  the  farms  the  same  as  they 
work  in  the  factories. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  But  they  do  not  have 
to  be  organized  to  get  the  benefits  of  the 
Federal  wage-and-hour  law,  do  they? 

Mr.  BARRY.  But  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  issue.  It  has  only  to  do  with 
interstate  commerce  below  a  40-cents-an- 


hour  wage.  I  refuse  to  yield  further,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  think  it  is  pertinent. 

In  conclusion,  I  therefore  urge  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Steagall  bill  principally  on 
the  ground  that  we  must  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  by  legislation  to  curb  rising  prices 
and  that  the  Steagall  bill  is  the  least  ob¬ 
jectionable  and  contains  less  dictator¬ 
ship  powers  than  any  plan  proposed  thus 
far. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney], 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Congress  i.  faced  with  the  most  unhappy 
task  of  trying  to  bring  into  a  heretofore 
free  economy  a  system  of  regimentation. 
Now,  make  no  mistake  about  it  for  what¬ 
ever  price-control  bill  we  pass  here  to¬ 
morrow,  it  is  simply  regimentation. 

I  happen  to  support  the  Gore  bill.  I 
support  the  Gore  bill  because  I  think  it 
is  good,  clean,  honest  regimentation.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  Henderson  bill  because 

1  think  the  Henderson  bill  is  unfair  and 
inequitable  regimentation.  Of  course, 
any  American  deplores  the  idea  of  price 
control  and  its  attendant  evils,  yet  in  this 
emergency  we  must  sometimes  take 
action  that  is  repugnant  to  our  ideas. 

I  say  that  the  main  difference  in  our 
committee  studies  for  over  2  months,  the 
main  difference  in  the  debate  for  the  last 

2  days  has  largely  been  around  the  answer 
to  one  question;  Need?  The  need  for 
this  legislation. 

Many  people  will  ask :  Why  worry  about 
price-control  legislation  to  fix  prices  when 
we  have  not  yet  reached  the  scale  of 
1929?  Yes,  some  of  them  say  we  are  just 
barely  up  to  that  happy  point  of  1937, 
the  we-planned-it-that-way  point;  so 
why  worry  now  about  fixing  prices? 

THE  FLOOD  THREATENS 

We  know,  and  if  we  are  realistic  about 
it  we  must  agree,  that  up  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  there  has  been  a  cloudburst  of  bil¬ 
lions — fifty-six  billions,  and  pretty  soon 
another  seven  billions  to  be  added — that 
has  been  dumped  into  the  canyons  of 
those  mountains  of  production.  This 
flood  stream  is  roaring  through  the 
gorges  today  up  in  the  high  land  and 
soon  it  will  come  to  the  lowlands  and 
strike  our  price  structure. 

Price  control  must  serve  as  a  flood- 
control  dam,  and  for  me  I  care  not  for  the 
simple  earthen  dam  that  the  committee 
bill  tries  to  throw  up  across  this  flood 
stream:  I  like  the  strong,  steel  concrete 
dam  that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
[Mr.  Gore!  has  built  into  his  bill.  I 
sry  to  you  that  it  is  a  dam  that  will  hold 
back  these  billions,  these  billions  we  are 
now  spending  to  defend  democracy,  these 
billions  that  will  destroy  democracy  if 
we  do  not  find  some  way  of  preventing 
their  destructive  rush  against  our  price 
structure. 

The  main  difference  between  the  Gore 
bill  and  the  Henderson  bill  is  in  the 
question  of  over-all  ceiling  or  selective 
ceiling.  You  will  hear  later  lots  about 
labor  differences  and  lots  about  other 
things  that  are  minor  differences. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  just  a  minute. 
Let  me  get  a  little  further  along,  please; 


then  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  yield.  We 
believe  that  the  need  is  so  great,  the 
emergency  is  so  acute,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  expect  sacrifices  not  only  of  the 
other  fellow’s  chances  to  make  a  profit  in 
inflation  but  also  of  our  chance  to  make 
a  profit  in  inflation.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  believes  that  we  must  all  make  that 
sacrifice,  that  every  single  man  alive, 
every  American,  must  sign  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  his  participation  in  profits  from 
inflation;  and  this,  I  believe,  is  what  the 
Gore  bill  will  provide. 

OVER-ALL  CEILING  IS  FAIR 

The  over-all  ceiling  plan  is  not  a  diffi¬ 
cult  ceiling  to  maintain.  It  goes  on  by 
an  act  of  Congress  passed  in  the  regular 
democratic  way  because  we  face  an  emer¬ 
gency  that  to  us  looks  so  great  that  it 
may  destroy  the  Nation  itself.  I  say  that 
this  is  democracy  in  action  and  we  have 
a  right  to  cover  everything  under  this 
flat  ceiling  of  an  over-all  price  control. 
Yes;  we  have  labor  covered  there,  too, 
and  I  will  come  to  that  a  little  later. 
I  think  it  is  fair  that  all  this  should  be 
done  by  the  Congress  itself. 

What  do  we  find  in  the  Steagall  or 
Henderson  bill?  Selective  price  control. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  an  insidious  way 
to  kid  the  American  people,  because  when 
you  say  “over-all”  you  immediately 
frighten  farmers,  laborers,  merchants, 
and  everyone  because  they  rightfully  feel 
that  an  over-all  ceiling  covers  every¬ 
thing. 

But  selective  ceiling.  Ah;  there  is  the 
joker.  When  you  say  “selective”  the 
human  heart  beats  faster  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  thinks,  “Well,  they  will  not  regu¬ 
late  my  price  because  it  is  a  fair  price.” 
And  this  is  the  reason  today  tha.  every 
Member  of  Congress  is  not  besieged  with 
telegrams  and  letters  of  condemnation 
of  this  Henderson  bill.  It  is  undemo¬ 
cratic,  when  you  think  that  we  hand 
over  to  one  man  the  power  to  select  from 
a  million  prices  the  specific  prices  that 
he  himself  wants  to  regulate — a  blank 
check.  We  make  no  restrictions  on  what 
commodity  or  what  price  he  shall  fix 
except  that  it  shall  not  be  arbitrary  or 
capricious. 

No;  we  let  him  decide  every  morning 
what  prices  he  will  light  upon  that  day; 
and  not  only  that,  we  let  him,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  determine  what  the  price  of 
these  products  shall  be  that  he  lights 
upon. 

GREAT  POWER  DELEGATION 

Let  us  analyze  this  a  minute.  You 
men  are  realists.  To  me  it  is  too  much 
power  to  give  to  any  one  man  over  the 
economic  destiny  of  this  America  of  ours. 
The  Administrator  in  this  selective  price 
control  will  have  more  power  in  Congress 
than  the  Chief  Executive.  I  happen  to 
know  as  of  today  there  is  a  contest  going 
on  in  the  Price  Administrator’s  Office, 
pressure  by  Congressmen  from  certain 
districts  seeking  a  higher  ceiling  on  cer¬ 
tain  commodities.  They  are  calling  the 
Price  Administrator  today,  and  they 
called  him  yesterday.  This  is  one  sample 
of  the  thing  you  are  going  to  get  with 
this  kind  of  price  control,  and  it  is  not  my 
idea  of  true  American  Government. 

I  personally  do  not  think,  in  spite  of 
Mr.  Henderson’s  able  testimony  before 
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the  committee,  that  he  can  hold  down 
the  general  price  level  for  a  million  com¬ 
modities  by  clipping  off  a  few  here,  going 
back  the  next  day  and  clipping  off  a  few 
more,  because  while  he  is  clipping  down 
these  prices  here,  other  prices  over  there 
are  going  up,  and  up,  and  up.  By  the 
time  he  has  gone  a  little  way  he  has  got 
to  go  back  and  bring  up  the  prices  at  the 
beginning  of  the  line  because  they  are 
so  far  out  of  line.  You  will  have  a  badly 
slanting  price  level  and  there  will  be 
great  disparity  in  prices.  I  just  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can  defend  such  a  system 
of  price  control.  Let  us  look  at  the  agri¬ 
cultural  features  of  this  bill. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  The  gentle¬ 
man  will  notice  in  the  testimony  offered 
by  Mr.  Henderson  that  in  connection 
with  the  same  kind  of  system  used  in 
Germany,  with  a  relatively  smaller 
economy,  they  started  with  a  flat  price 
ceiling,  but  in  less  than  3  years  they  had 
to  make  7,000  changes  in  their  schedules. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  how  much  did 
the  cost  of  living  go  up? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  It  went  up. 
You  will  also  notice  that  in  England  they 
have  sent  out  business  letters  stating  that 
that  they  have  a  terrible  time  with 
their  prices. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  England  has 
more  like  the  Henderson  price-control 
bill  than  Germany. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  England  has 
a  stronger  bill  than  the  gentleman’s  bill, 
because  England  has  retail  control  as 
well. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentlewoman 
will  find  it  is  still  piece-meal  control  over 
there. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Does  the 
gentleman  mean  as  to  retailers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  It  is. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  beg  the  gentle¬ 
woman’s  pardon. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Does  the 
gentleman  say  it  does  cover  retailers 
over  there? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Absolutely. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  means  he  has  the  option,  just  as 
he  has  in  the  Henderson  bill. 

WANTS  NO  PROFITEERING 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentlewoman 
does  not  think  that  any  able  price  ad¬ 
ministrator,  such  as  we  are  told  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is,  would  allow  profiteering  in  the 
retail  field  when  he  will  not  allow  it  in 
other  fields? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  You  do  not 
cover  the  retailer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  would  be  an 
absolute  impossibility. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  You  do  not 
have  a  straight  over-all  ceiling  as  to  the 
retailer. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  all  right  if 
you  choose  that  way  of  expressing  it.  I 
still  say  we  have  an  over-all  price-control 
bill  in  the  Gore  bill. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Oh,  no;  not 
in  the  Gore  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentlewoman 
would  not  propose,  would  she,  to  put  on 


a  uniform  retail  price,  and  even  destroy 
that  last  vestige  of  competition  that 
fluctuates  below  the  ceiling? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  say  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not.  I  am  not  for  an  over¬ 
all  bill.  I  think  that  is  the  worst  kind 
of  dictatorship  we  could  have.  It  will 
mean  a  hundred  thousand  people,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
woman  believe  we  should  lodge  in  any 
one  single  man’s  discretion  the  right  to 
select  the  articles  on  which  to  control 
prices? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  trying  to  tell  these  good  people 
that  his  man,  with  this  over-all  system, 
has  less  discretion  than  he  would  have 
under  the  Henderson  bill? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Absolutely. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  He  has 
control  over  the  entire  economy,  accord¬ 
ing  to  your  theory. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No.  The  Congress 
has  charge  of  the  entire  economy. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Under  the 
Henderson  system  he  is  only  supposed, 
according  to  the  law,  to  move  in  when 
prices  in  a  certain  industry  go  out  of 
line. 

CAN  CONTROL  ANY  PRICE 

Mr.  MONRONEY  He  can  move  in  on 
any  price,  and  the  gentlewoman  knows 
that.  He  has  so  testified  that  he  would 
not  hesitate  to  move  in  on  any  price  that 
he  thought  needed  controlling  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  is  already  doing  that 
without  authority. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  And  in  your 
bill  you  make  him  move  in  on  every  price 
and  wage  except  retailers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Congress  moves 
in  on  every  price  and  there  is  a  uniform 
over-all  ceiling.  It  is  impossible  to  reg¬ 
ulate  the  retail  line  except  as  to  profiteer¬ 
ing,  which  is  covered  in  this  bill. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  What  hap¬ 
pens  under  the  Gore  system  is  that  the 
Congress  moves  Leon  Henderson  in  on  all 
industry  except  retailers;  then  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  has  the  right  to  go  ahead  and 
make  any  set-up  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  can  exempt 
anything  he  wants  to  only  under  the 
Henderson  bill.  I  do  not  think  I  can  yield 
very  much  further  I  only  have  20  min¬ 
utes.  I  am  sorry;  I  would  like  to  go  on. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY  The  Gore  bill  does  set 
up  a  ceiling,  but  will  not  the  gentleman 
concede  that  under  section  206  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  can  go  on  in;  and  if  he  feels, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  necessary  for 
national  defense,  he  can  remove  every 
ceiling  except  on  the  articles  he  wants  to 
place  a  ceiling  on? 

Mr.  MONRONFY.  I  believe  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Therefore,  actually  and 
in  effect  it  is  a  selective  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  The  gentleman 
mistakes  the  safety  valve  in  the  Gore  bill 
for  the  main  entrance.  That  is  the 
fundamental  difference.  Of  course,  in 
any  bill  we  must  have  some  safety  valve 
to  take  care  of  the  hardship  cases — the 
cases  that  are  important  to  defense  or 


are  inconsequential  to  inflation,  such  as 
those  involving  hairpins,  toothpicks,  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  will  concede  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  safety  valve. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  your  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  going  to  violate  his  oath  and 
destroy  the  spirit  of  the  bill,  there  is  no 
law  in  the  world  that  we  can  pass  which 
will  prevent  inflation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  He  only  has  to  fix  cer¬ 
tain  selected  prices  in  order  to  stop  in¬ 
flation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  the  Hen¬ 
derson  bill? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Yes.  And  under  the 
Gore  bill  he  can  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Gore  bill  con¬ 
tends  for  an  over-all  price  ceiling. 

HONEST  PARITY  GOAL 

Now,  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  farm 
situation.  The  Gore  bill  asks  only  for 
parity  of  farm  income  that  we  who  come 
from  agricultural  sections  have  for  20 
years  been  insisting  on  through  legisla¬ 
tion  and  through  every  other  means  in 
order  to  bring  a  fair  share  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  income  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  only  have  20 
minutes.  My  time  is  rapidly  going.  Per¬ 
mit  me  to  get  on.  If  I  have  time  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  yield. 

The  Gore  bill  provides  that — 

The  Administrator  shall  exercise  his  power 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities  and 
articles  derived  substantially  from  agriculture 
in  such  manner  as  to  support  prices  to  farm¬ 
ers  at  such  levels  as  may  be  necessary  to  en¬ 
able  farmers  to  receive  average  year-round 
prices  not  less  than  parity. 

CEILING  PLAN  INEFFECTIVE 

Let  us  look  at  this  realistic  approach 
that  the  Gore  bill  makes.  You  could 
write  into  this  bill  that  the  farmer’s  ceil¬ 
ing  shall  not  be  put  at  less  than  200  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  and  you  would  not  be 
helping  the  farmer  a  bit.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  under  the  control  of  agriculture 
that  this  administration  has — and.  bear 
in  mind,  it  is  dedicated  to  go  along  on 
the  farm  program  only  up  to  and  as  tar 
as  parity — whenever  prices  reach  parity, 
no  matter  what  your  ceiling  is,  these 
prices  can  be  lowered  from  the  bottom  by 
pulling  out  the  props  from  beneath. 

You  can  sell  the  goods  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  stored. 
You  can  even  have  the  Administrator  of 
the  C.  C.  C.  give  out  an  interview  to  the 
effect  that  he  is  thinking  about  selling 
cotton,  and  the  price  will  tumble  down. 
We  know  that  is  true  from  experience. 
There  is  one  check  the  administration 
has  that  will  never  let  cotton,  wheat,  and 
other  products  reach  this  110-percent 
ceiling  or  the  Brown  ceiling  of  120  per¬ 
cent. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  other  controls  they 
have.  The  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  one.  If  the  administration 
downtown — and  they  are  consumer- 
minded — did  not  want  certain  products 
to  reach  parity,  the  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration  could  stop  buying  in 
certain  localities.  That  in  itself  would 
bring  the  prices  down.  They  can  thus 
control  prices,  because  the  Surplus  Mar- 
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keting  Administration  is  the  largest  pur¬ 
chaser  of  farm  commodities  today. 

Then,  if  that  is  not  enough,  they  have 
the  billions  we  have  given  them  under 
the  Lease-Lend  Administration,  and  they 
can  pull  the  props  out  from  beneath  agri¬ 
culture  further  there  by  placing  or  deny¬ 
ing  orders. 

As  a  last  resort,  they  can  increase  the 
acreage  allotments  on  the  American 
farms,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  prices 
from  too  great  an  advance. 

HONEST  APPROACH  BEST 

So  I  say  to  you  that  the  farmers  and 
we  people  from  the  farm  districts  would 
be  far  better  off  making  a  fair  and  hon¬ 
est  request,  a  request  that  we  have  always 
insisted  is  right,  for  parity  of  income.  I 
say  we  stand  better  on  that  ground  under 
the  Gore  bill  than  we  do  seeking  special 
privilege  and  special  favor  under  another. 

Let  me  talk  a  little  about  the  labor 
situation.  You  would  think  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  GoreI 
and  I  and  those  few  of  us  who  advocate 
some  type  of  wage  ceiling  are  out  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  rights  of  the  American  work¬ 
man.  Let  us  examine  American  labor 
minutely. 

HAVE  ALREADY  STABILIZED  SO  PERCENT 

There  are  9,500,000  organized  workers 
in  this  country.  Many  of  these  9,500,000, 
perhaps  half  of  them,  have  already 
signed  for  a  period  of  9, 12,  or  18  months, 
or  2  years’  time  collective- bargaining 
agreements  as  to  what  wages  they  shall 
receive.  I  believe  that  is  a  fair  estimate. 
It  is  hard  to  get,  but  I  believe  you  could 
say  almost  half  of  the  9,500,000  have 
agreed,  of  their  own  account,  to  leave 
their  wages  where  they  are  if  we  can 
hold  the  price  of  living  constant. 

We  have  22,000,000  unorganized  work¬ 
ers.  These  are  the  employees  of  small 
businesses.  These  include  7,000,000  teach¬ 
ers,  public  employees,  secretaries,  ste¬ 
nographers,  and  clerks.  Everyone  knows 
that  these  22,000,000  workers  have  static 
incomes.  Their  wage  levels  do  not 
change  from  year  to  year.  If  we  are  to 
save  not  the  wages  but  the  purchasing 
power,  the  wage  value,  of  three-fourths 
of  the  working  people  of  this  country, 
then  we  must  submit  to  this  regulation 
in  an  over-all  price-control  bill. 

Are  we  working  a  terrible  injustice  on 
them?  The  real  wage,  as  compiled  by 
the  Labor  Department  for  the  factory 
workers,  totals  128.7  percent  of  the 
1935-39  base.  This  happens  to  be  the 
highest  real  wage  figure  in  all  history, 
128.7.  In  1929  the  real  wage  figure  was 
96.4  and  in  1914,  72.4. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  the  factory  workers’ 
wages  are,  it  is  what  those  wages  will  buy 
that  really  counts. 

Let  me  read,  if  I  may.  two  paragraphs 
from  Sunday’s  New  York  Times: 

Actual  annual  factory  earnings  likewise 
continued  their  advance  through  September. 

Deflated  by  the  cost-of-living  index,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  virtually  marked  time  since 
June  and  in  September  were  even  slightly 
under  the  June  level. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
living  costs  are  going  up  faster  than  labor 
can  pull  up  its  earning  power. 
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I  say  to  you  with  all  the  conviction  I 
have  that  even  organized  labor,  if  it 
matches  itself  in  a  foot  race  with  infla¬ 
tion,  is  doomed  to  be  left  far  behind. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  If  that 
be  true,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  an  argument 
against  what  the  gentleman  is  contend¬ 
ing  for,  because,  as  I  understand,  if  the 
Gore  bill  were  adopted,  it  would  mean 
freezing  that  situation  where  it  is  now. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  true,  but  I 
am  certain  that  if  we  can  get  strong 
anti-inflation  legislation,  that  we  can 
later  give  relief  under  the  Canadian 
escalator  plan  or  on  some  other  plan  to 
meet  the  cost-of-living  index  rise,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  unless  we  have  the  courage 
and  the  nerve  to  say  that  this  inflation  is 
a  problem  we  must  meet,  and  meet  on  all 
fronts. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Then 
the  gentleman  would  be  going  back  to  the 
matter  of  discretionary  power  and  rely¬ 
ing  upon  that  to  make  the  adjustment. 

CONGRESS  MUST  ACT 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  I  do  not  rely 
on  that  adjustment  being  made  by  the 
Administrator.  I  say  that  should  be  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  a  problem  that 
the  Congress  must  take  up,  and  it  requires 
study.  But  the  price  level  has  not  yet 
risen  to  a  point  where  it  is  ruinous  to  the 
American  people.  The  people  have  suf¬ 
fered;  yes.  Living  costs  have  gone  up 
over  9  percent.  But  when  it  reaches  25 
to  33  Mi  percent,  however,  is  when  that 
advance  comes  out  of  the  living  standards 
and  causes  the  masses  to  be  lost,  and  that 
is  the  thing  we  must  prevent. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  fine  argument  the 
gentleman  is  making - 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

CAN  WAGES  BE  EXEMPTED? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Here  is  what 
puzzles  me:  If  Mr.  Henderson  is  going  to 
administer  this  law  and  has  said  that  he 
does  not  want  to  regulate  wages,  would 
it  not  be  possible,  or  would  not  the  natu¬ 
ral  result  be  that,  even  though  he  were 
given  the  power,  he  would  immediately 
administer  the  Gore  bill  in  such  a  way 
that  he  would  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  wages? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  May  I  yield  to  the 
author  of  the  bill  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  GORE  rose. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Do  I  make  my¬ 
self  clear? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  gentleman  makes 
himself  clear,  but  in  taking  that  position 
he  makes  two  erroneous  assumptions. 
One  is  that  he  could,  by  the  terms  of  the 
act,  which  he  cannot,  and,  second,  that 
the  Administrator  would,  entirely  dis¬ 
dainful  of  the  organic  law  and  entirely 
without  regard  to  the  intent  of  the  legis¬ 
lation,  upon  his  own  volition,  exempt 


those  things  irrespective  of  the  law.  I 
do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Henderson,  if  he 
were  Administrator,  or  any  administrator 
who  would  be  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  Senate  and  appointed  by  the 
President,  would  so  disregard  his  duties. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Is  not  this  the 
situation?  If  the  Gore  bill  should  go 
into  effect,  of  course,  wages  would  be 
frozen  for  a  certain  period,  and  then  the 
Administrator,  if  he  felt  sincerely  the 
way  he  says  he  feels,  that  wage  control 
has  nothing  to  do  with  inflation,  would 
then  make  a  blanket  exemption  and  find¬ 
ing  under  section  206  (a)  of  the  Gore 
bill  and,  in  effect,  not  nullify  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  legislation,  but  carry  out  what 
he  thinks  is  the  only  right  way  to  do  it, 
and  that  is  not  to  attempt  to  regulate 
labor  after  that  one  initial  period  when, 
of  course,  the  ceiling  would  be  on. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  what  the  Gore 
bill  intends  to  do  and,  I  think,  clearly 
expresses  is  that  it  gives  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  the  right  to  exempt  only  those 
things  that  are  not  contributory  to  infla¬ 
tion  or  are  inconsequential  in  their  appli¬ 
cation. 

This  would  give  him  no  right  at  all  to 
exempt  labor  as  such.  He  could  exempt 
it  in  toothpick  factories  and  pin  facto¬ 
ries  and  some  of  those  places. 

SELECTIVE  WAGE  CONTROL? 

Now,  this  labor  matter,  I  think,  is  a 
good  thing  to  look  into  further,  because, 
in  my  opinion,  the  most  cruel  ceiling 
placed  upon  labor  is  placed  in  the  Hen¬ 
derson  bill.  You  really  have  a  selective 
wage  ceiling  in  the  Henderson  bill,  be¬ 
cause  even  the  testimony  of  men  like  Dr. 
Lubin  admitted  that  when  you  fix  the 
price  of  a  product  you  also  are  fixing  on 
the  amount  available  to  pay  that  labor. 
He  made  that  statement  numerous  times. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  compare  the 
fact  that  the  tenant  farmer’s  income 
that  was  limited  by  the  price  of  a  bale  of 
cotton  was  in  the  same  position  with  the 
copper  miner  whose  income  is  limited 
because  they  had  fixed  the  price  of  cop¬ 
per.  This  is  at  page  1923  of  the  hearings, 
and  you  can  look  it  up. 

Now,  the  difference  I  see  between  the 
Gore  bill  and  the  Henderson  bill  is  that 
the  man  who  is  at  the  bottleneck,  the 
powerfully  organized  man  in  labor,  who 
stands  in  defense  and  his  labor  must  be 
had  at  any  price,  can  insist  upon  a  boost 
of  the  ceiling  under  the  Henderson  bill. 
But  under  the  Gore  bill  his  wages  are 
stabilized  as  of  this  week,  the  same  as  the 
little  man’s  wages  are  stabilized,  and  this 
will  help  to  defeat  the  wide  disparity  that 
is  bound  to  grow  up  after  this  emergency 
between  the  men  who  are  the  skilled 
artisans  in  the  defense  plants  and  the 
men  who  toil  in  a  less  important  position, 
either  in  agriculture,  industry,  or  in 
other  places. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman  re¬ 
ferred  to  wage  increase  versus  cost  of 
living  a  few  moments  ago. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  just  wondered 
about  the  increase  that  the  gentleman 
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used.  The  November  1940  issue  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  at  page  4, 
shows  that  wages  are  16  percent  above 
pre-war,  and  living  costs  are  up  9.6  per¬ 
cent.  This  is  quite  a  difference  to  the 
benefit  of  wages,  and  that  is  in  the  No¬ 
vember  issue.  The  Conference  Board 
issue  of  November  11, 1941,  shows  41,100,- 
000  nonagricultural  workers,  or  indus¬ 
trial  workers,  we  will  call  them,  and  I 
assume  that  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor’s  figure  of  16  percent  refers  to  the 
wages  of  those  41.100,000  workers. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  The  figures  I  quoted  were  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  statistics. 

LICENSING  PROVISION 

Now,  let  us  lock  at  the  licensing  provi¬ 
sion.  A  number  of  men  have  asked  if  a 
licensing  provision  is  embodied  in  the 
Gore  bill.  It  is  not,  and  I  believe  anyone 
who  is  forced  to  vote  a  licensing  provi¬ 
sion  to  bring  about  price  control  will  live 
to  regret  that  invasion  of  the  individual 
rights  of  little  business.  I  think  it  will  be 
the  most  unpopular  vote  that  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Congress  can  cast,  and  one  that 
would  not  be  necessary  under  the  Gore 
plan. 

I  am  glad  that  the  Gore  bill  does  not 
contain  the  licensing  provision.  It  pro¬ 
vides  criminal  penalties  that  make  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  capable  of  enforce¬ 
ment  without  this  automatic,  blanket 
licensing  of  every  single  line  of  business 
in  the  United  States. 

CAN  ENJOIN  VIOLATIONS 

The  Gore  bill  mechanics  get  around 
the  licensing  feature  with  a  well-consid¬ 
ered  plan  to  permit  any  interested  party 
in  his  home  community,  not  through 
Washington,  to  go  into  the  district  court 
and  seek  by  injunction  to  restrain  price¬ 
ceiling  violations. 

I  think  that  is  the  real  American  way 
to  do  it.  It  does  not  provide  that  the  man 
who  violates  the  price  ceilings  shall  be 
yanked  to  a  star-chamber  proceeding 
in  Washington.  He  does  not  feel  the 
wrath  of  Jove’s  thunderbolt  hurled  from 
Washington,  but  he  is  faced  on  his  own 
ground  by  his  own  home  district  court. 
I  think  local  enforcement  is  the  proper 
way  to  enforce  price-control  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  confusion  about 
the  Gore  bill  and  also  the  Henderson  bill. 
We  are  pioneering  in  the  field  where 
every  step  we  take  is  an  experiment. 
Nobody  knows  how  it  is  going  to  work,  but 
I  feel  if  we  are  to  have  a  bill  that  is  going 
to  regulate  inflation,  we  must  have  one 
that  is  strong  enough  to  do  the  job. 

You  cannot  leave  your  labor  flank  open 
on  the  right,  collapse  your  farm-price- 
control  flank  of  the  left,  and  have  the 
center  of  your  line  full  of  holes  like  a 
sieve,  and  expect  to  have  a  battle  line 
against  inflation.  You  have  to  have  total 
war  on  inflation.  You  cannot  do  it  with 
political  maneuvering. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Does 
the  gentleman  think  that  you  can  do  it 
without  much  more  adequate  control  of 
the  private  creation  of  bank  credit? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentleman  is 
much  more  of  an  authority  on  money 
than  I  am,  and  I  am  still  too  young  in 
this  job  to  understand  all  of  the  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  money. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  But 
the  gentleman  does  understand  what 
happens  when  a  bank  creates  $5  on  the 
basis  of  $1  of  reserve. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  will  have  to  go 
into  that  discussion  later,  because  there 
are  so  many  fronts  to  this  problem.  But 
the  main  think  you  must  win  first  is  to 
hold  the  line  against  inflation.  When 
once  the  inflation  spiral  begins — when 
these  22,000,000  people  have  their  living 
standard  destroyed — it  is  too  late  to  take 
effective  action. 

It  will  be  another  story  of  too  little  and 
too  late.  The  time  to  act  is  now. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
that  every  one  of  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  has  spoken,  perhaps  we  can  find 
out  what  this  bill  is  about.  I  do  not  know 
which  bill,  but  there  are  two  bills  here — 
the  Steagall  bill  and  the  Gore  bill,  or  the 
Baruch  bill,  whatever  it  should  be  called. 
I  have  waited  4  or  5  hours  to  get  some 
light  on  the  subject,  but  the  whole  thing 
makes  me  think  of  a  bunch  of  fellows 
trying  to  put  up  a  circus  tent  without 
any  tent  poles.  I  think  I  know  as  much 
about  the  bill  as  anybody  does  who  is 
here  because  I  have  not  heard  anybody 
up  to  date  who  does  know'  anything  about 
it.  However,  when  you  shy  away  from 
fixing  the  price  of  labor,  you  have  not 
hesitated  at  all  to  fix  the  price  of  labor 
of  60,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
in  this  bill.  You  did  it  when  you  tackled 
agriculture,  and  as  one  who  sat  on  the 
side  lines  and  watched  this  performance, 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  whole  trend  of  this 
administration  is  against  the  rise  in  price 
of  agricultural  products. 

There  are  40,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States  today  living  on  farms. 
Everyone  from  the  age  of  10  years  up 
works.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  these 
people  getting  wages?  Do  they  get  60 
cents  per  hour  for  8  hours  and  a  5-day 
week?  No  one  in  this  Congress  ever 
heard  of  it. 

The  wage  these  people  receive  on  the 
average  will  not  equal  7  cents  per  hour. 
Instead  of  working  5  days  a  week  they 
work  7 ;  instead  of  working  8  hours  a  day 
they  work  14,  and  receive  no  pay  at  all 
as  such.  Anything  they  do  get  is  bound 
up  in  the  price  received  for  their  produce. 
Every  expense  must  come  out  of  that 
price — interest,  taxes,  insurance,  food, 
clothing,  medical  attention,  and  educa¬ 
tion.  When  the  price  received  is  low, 
one  or  all  of  these  essentials  of  life  must 
be  denied  the  farm  workers. 

Some  in  this  Congress  feel  that  unless 
the  price  received  by  agriculture  is  re¬ 
stricted  the  cost  of  living  will  be  prohibi¬ 
tive  to  all  other  classes.  Bread  is  a  good 
example  to  start  with — it  is  the  “staff 
of  life.”  Anyone  can  live  a  long  time 
on  bread — no  one  can  live  long  without 
it  or  its  equivalent.  A  loaf  of  bread  sells 
here  now  for  12  cents  and  wheat  is  bring¬ 


ing  the  farmers  about  $1  a  bushel.  Sup¬ 
pose  wheat  goes  up  to  $1.55  to  the  farmer. 
This  would  be  approximately  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  What  would  you  say  the  cost  of 
bread  would  be  then?  It  could  be  any 
price  set  by  the  bakers.  The  difference 
in  the  price  of  wheat  has  so  little  to  do 
with  the  price  of  bread  that  any  rise  in 
the  cost  of  bread  would  not  be  due  to  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  wheat,  except  in  the 
merest  fraction.  In  a  12-cent  loaf  of 
bread  the  wheat  in  it,  at  $1  a  bushel, 
amounts  to  about  IV2  cents.  The  other 
1014  cents  is  made  up  of  the  following 
costs:  Labor,  insurance,  taxes,  interest, 
reserve  for  plant  repair  and  improve¬ 
ment,  transportation,  retail  costs,  com¬ 
pensation  insurance,  and  so  forth.  With 
wheat  at  $1.55  per  bushel,  the  major  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  still 
remain,  but  the  market  value  of  the 
wheat  in  the  loaf  has  not  increased  per¬ 
ceptibly.  For  these  reasons,  if  we  desire 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  bread,  we  cannot 
do  it  in  a  bill  which  attacks  the  price  of 
wheat  only. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  When  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  time  to  read  the  Record,  which 
he  has  not  had  up  to  date,  he  will  find 
that  we  emphasized  those  facts  very,  very 
firmly  to  the  Administrator  and  his  staff. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Administrator  will  do.  There  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  about  whether  the  pro¬ 
posed  Administrator  is  going  to  admin¬ 
ister  it  fairly,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  man  and  I  do  not  know  any¬ 
thing  about  his  background.  As  one 
Democrat  here  said,  he  was  favorable  to 
the  President  because  he  had  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  views.  If  he  has,  why  talk  about 
it?  But  my  opposition  to  the  bill  is  on 
account  of  the  power  that  is  handed  to 
one  man,  and  that  power  is  unfair  to 
agriculture.  You  do  not  need  to  guess 
what  I  am  going  to  do  about  it.  My 
vote  is  “no”  on  the  Steagall  bill.  If  some¬ 
body  will  explain  sometime  before  the 
debate  is  over  just  what  good  effect  will 
come  from  the  Gore  bill,  which  was  ex¬ 
cellently  explained  by  the  author,  I  will 
not  say  that  I  will  not  vote  for  it. 

However,  I  want  to  call  the  attention 
of  this  House  to  the  fact  that  you  are 
tampering  with  a  subject  that  means 
nothing  in  this  world  except  holding 
down  the  price  of  agricultural  products. 
Every  time  agricultural  products  ap¬ 
proach  anywhere  near  cost  of  production, 
for  some  reason  or  other  we  wade  in  here 
and  stop  it. 

You  remember  in  the  last  war  they 
said,  “You  should  not  sell  your  wheat  for 
less  than  $2.50  a  bushel.”  Wheat  was  $3. 
They  put  Hoover  in  charge  of  handling 
the  machinery,  and  you  know  he  took  the 
lowest  price  and  turned  it  around  as  the 
top  price.  We  were  limited  instead  of 
being  helped.  We  were  tied  down.  Just 
as  soon  as  this  war  was  over,  without 
giving  us  time  to  readjust  our  affairs, 
they  pulled  the  plug  out  of  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  financial  system  and  demanded 
a  pay-up  policy  on  the  part  of  our  farm¬ 
ers  who  had  gone  into  debt  to  raise  bread 
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to  win  that  war.  Two  million  and  five 
hundred  thousand  of  them  have  been 
dispossessed  since  that  time.  In  the  State 
of  North  Dakota  this  year  with  good 
crops,  there  should  not  be  any  people  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  Government,  but  we  have 
20,000  destitute  farmers  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  feed;  and  that  in  a 
year  of  good  crops.  Why?  Because  you 
drove  them  off  the  land.  You  did  not 
give  them  a  chance  to  participate  in  this 
crop. 

Now,  whatever  you  do  on  either  bill, 
just  go  carefully  on  the  program  of  sav¬ 
ing  the  price  to  the  public  by  attacking 
the  prices  of  the  consumer  on  the  land. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johns]. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read 
this  bill  and  I  think  about  what  is  being 
proposed  here,  I  am  thinking  back  a  few 
years  ago  when  we  had  the  N.  R.  A.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  are  any  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  sitting  here  who  had  any 
experience  with  the  N.  R.  A.  or  not,  but  I 
did.  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  at  that 
time  we  had  the  N.  R.  A.  in  order  to  raise 
prices.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  an 
N.  R.  A.  bill  to  lower  prices. 

Now,  what  is  the  cause  of  inflation  in 
this  country?  It  is  the  tremendous  debt 
that  we  are  creating  here.  I  would  like 
to  know,  if  you  do  not  raise  some  prices 
and  get  some  wages,  how  you  are  going 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  this  ob¬ 
ligation,  let  alone  trying  to  pay  anything 
on  the  principal  itself. 

Let  me  read  something  to  you  in  this 
bill  and  I  hope  every  businessman  in  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  get  the 
substance  of  this  bill,  because  if  he  does 
and  he  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
N.  R.  A.,  he  certainly  would  be  bombard¬ 
ing  his  Congressman  trying  to  get  away 
from  it. 

Just  see  what  this  Administrator  can 
do  if  he  wants  to,  and  how  many  people 
he  would  have  to  employ  to  do  it.  We 
would  have  half  the  people  of  the  United 
States  watching  the  other  half,  checking 
up  on  them  to  see  what  they  are  doing. 

Section  202  (a)  reads  as  follows; 

The  Administrator  may  make  such  studies 
and  Investigations,  and  obtain  or  require  the 
furnishing  of  such  information  under  oath 
or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  he  deems  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing  any 
regulation  or  order  under  this  act,  and  In 
the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this 
act,  and  regulations  and  orders  thereunder. 
For  such  purposes  the  Administrator  may  ad¬ 
minister  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents  at  any  designated  place,  may  re¬ 
quire  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and 
copying  of  documents,  and  the  inspection  of 
inventories,  and  may,  by  regulation  or  order, 
require  the  making  and  keeping  of  records 
and  other  documents  and  the  making  of 
reports. 

Anybody  who  is  in  business  today,  who 
knows  anything  about  business  at  all,  or 
has  anything  to  do  with  it,  knows  that 
you  have  to  get  extra  men  all  the  time 
to  make  reports  for  tho  Government  now. 


and  if  you  had  this  bill  in  effect  here 
God  only  knows  where  you  would  have 
any  time  to  do  anything  with  your 
business. 

I  read  now  from  subsection  (f)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201: 

In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which  a 
ceiling  has  been  established,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  substantial 
portion  of  the  industry  subject  to  such  ceil¬ 
ing,  appoint  an  Industry  Advisory  Committee, 
or  committees,  either  national  or  regional 
or  both,  consisting  of  such  number  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  industry  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  constitute  a  committee  truly 
representative  of  the  industry,  or  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  in  such  region,  as  the  case  may  be. 

That  is  right  back  if  you  please  to  the 
old  National  Recovery  Administration 
where  the  big  men  of  this  country  got  to¬ 
gether  and  fixed  up  some  codes  for  the 
small  business  people,  the  kind  of  code 
that  put  many  of  them  out  of  business. 
That  is  just  exactly  what  you  have  here, 
a  majority  of  the  large  industries  getting 
together  and  fixing  up  a  price  for  the 
small  business  man  which  he  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  meet;  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  go 
out  of  business  just  like  he  did  under  the 
old  National  Recovery  Administration. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  yield. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  testified  in  answer  to  my  question 
that  he  did  not  know  whether  or  not  the 
National  Recovery  Administration  bene¬ 
fited  business  at  the  expense  of  little 
business. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  do  not  of  course  know 
whether  it  benefited  them  very  much  or 
not.  In  many  instances  they  turned  the 
codes  back  to  the  Government  before 
the  Supreme  Court  held  the  act  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to 
me  he  ought  to  have  known,  because  back 
home  everybody  understood  that  it  bene¬ 
fited  big  business  at  the  expense  of  little 
business. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  At  any  rate  that  is  what 
the  result  was;  but  they  found  out  they 
could  not  get  together  and  fix  on  a  profit 
for  anybody,  particularly  fix  a  selling 
price  that  people  would  live  up  to.  You 
would  have  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary  all  the  time.  The  big  business 
men,  of  course,  would  pay  the  fines,  and 
that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  That  is 
what  you  have  here,  a  situation  of  that 
kind;  and  this  is  the  last  freedom  that 
the  people  have  left  in  this  country.  It 
is  going  to  go  if  you  adopt  either  of  these 
bills  because  the  people  will  not  have  any 
say-so  at  all.  They  are  going  to  be  dom¬ 
inated  by  the  man  put  in  charge,  and  he 
is  going  to  pick  out  the  men  who  are 
to  assist  him  in  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  At  this  point  I  would 
like  to  call  the  gentleman’s  attention  and 
the  Committee’s  attention  to  the  so- 
called  licensing  provisions  of  the  bill 


which  will  be  offered  as  a  committee 
amendment  tomorrow.  I  wish  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  read  the-committee  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  to  be  offered — read  it  in 
the  light  of  his  remarks  this  afternoon. 
He  will  find  that  if  the  licensing  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
committee  are  adopted  that  every  busi¬ 
ness  and  every  business  transaction  in 
the  United  States  incident  to  a  commod¬ 
ity  over  which  a  ceiling  has  been  put  will 
be  licensed,  not  by  the  granting  of  a 
license  which  the  merchant  can  hang  in 
his  window  or  in  his  back  room  but  by 
an  Executive  order  on  file  perhaps  in 
Washington;  nevertheless,  he  is  put  on 
guard  to  know  the  terms  of  the  license 
under  which  he  is  to  operate.  All  of  this 
indicates  to  me,  I  want  to  reiterate,  along 
the  line  the  gentleman  is  talking,  that 
the  administration  is  more  concerned 
with  the  control  of  business  than  with 
the  control  of  prices. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  As  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  this  is  the  last  freedom  the  people 
have  left.  If  we  are  going  to  license 
them  to  do  business  they  are  going  to  be 
controlled.  I  do  not  know  what  is  going 
to  take  the  place  of  the  old  baldheaded 
blue  eagle.  It  may  be  some  other  bird  of 
a  different  color.  It  may  be  red,  white, 
and  blue  now  in  order  to  get  the  support 
of  the  people  in  this  country;  but  what¬ 
ever  its  color,  or  whatever  kind  of  bird 
it  is,  you  are  going  to  find  out  that 
trouble  is  ahead,  because  you  are  going 
to  have  snoopers  in  your  business.  If 
you  had  them  before  it  will  be  worse 
under  this  bill.  It  will  be  worse  than 
the  experience  we  had  under  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Prohibition  did  not  succeed  be¬ 
cause  public  opinion  was  not  behind  the 
law.  You  are  going  to  have  the  same 
experience  if  you  pass  this  type  of 
bill.  You  will  have  visitors  snooping 
around  your  business,  finding  out  what 
you  have  in  your  inventories,  what  you 
have  on  hand  and  other  things  that 
might  be  beneficial  to  somebody  else,  and 
if  you  do  not  report  everything,  or  if  you 
make  a  mistake — and  you  are  liable  to 
because  you  are  making  reports  every 
day — if  you  make  mistakes  and  are  not 
able  to  explain  sufficiently  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  you  will  have  to  pay  a 
fine  or  go  to  jail. 

I  think  it  is  just  about  time  we  sat  down 
together  and  talked  this  thing  through. 
We  are  living  in  peacetimes  now,  not  in 
any  war  emergency.  We  do  not  have 
any  war  except  the  one  the  President  has 
ordered.  If  we  are  going  to  have  this 
kind  of  law  in  time  of  peace,  I  am  just 
wondering  what  is  going  to  happen  to  us 
if  we  should  get  into  actual  war,  where 
war  was  declared  by  the  Congress,  a  fight¬ 
ing  war.  We  are  just  going  to  hamstring 
everything  and  everybody. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  what  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  had  to  say 
about  farmers,  because  we  have  a  large 
dairy  industry  in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the 
first  time  in  a  number  of  years  that  the 
farmer  has  been  able  to  get  anywhere 
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near  parity  for  the  things  that  he  has  to 
sell.  When  you  offer  a  bill  here  to  fix 
a  ceiling  for  him,  In  which  you  are  going 
to  hold  down  prices  which  he  will  get,  it 
might  be  different  if  it  were  necessary, 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  The  Government 
has  absolute  control  of  the  farmer  today 
and  it  can  do  anything  with  him  it  wants 
to  do  without  this  bill.  There  is  the 
$235,000,000  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  funds  to  buy  and  control  the  mar¬ 
ket  in  reference  to  the  products  that  the 
farmer  has  to  sell.  We  are  paying  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  this  country 
over  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  can  take  that  away  from  them 
any  time  it  wants  to  control  their  prices. 
Why  bring  him  under  this  bill  or  send 
some  snooper  out  to  watch  him?  He  has 
always  been  free  and  he  ought  to  be  left 
free  to  go  ahead  and  produce  for  this 
country  and  take  care  of  the  people  who 
need  food  instead  of  trying  to  put  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  what  he  is  trying  to  do,  regulating 
him,  in  other  words  at  least  any  more 
than  the  Government  does  now. 

As  far  as  labor  is  concerned,  they  will 
move  along  with  the  prices  that  people 
are  getting  for  their  products.  Naturally 
we  must  expect  prices  to  go  up  when  you 
are  borrowing  money  and  not  paying  the 
obligations.  I  want  to  leave  this  final 
thought  with  you:  We  are  paying  more 
interest  today  on  our  obligations  than 
the  public  debt  was  in  1914  before  the 
first  World  War  was  declared.  It  cost 
$740,000,000  to  run  this  Government  for 
a  year  in  1914.  You  know  what  it  is 
going  to  cost  to  run  the  Government  this 
year.  We  are  borrowing  at  the  rate  of 
about  $38,000,000  a  day,  or  we  are  run¬ 
ning  in  the  red  at  that  rate,  and  we  have 
been  spending  on  the  basis  of  about  $54,- 
000,000  a  day.  They  talk  about  taxing 
the  people  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  Government  that  we  are 
paying  out  each  day.  Of  course,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  tax  them  even  to  pay  half 
of  that  because  if  we  did  you  would  have 
trouble  in  this  country  at  once  and 
everybody  knows  it.  We  have  to  do 
something  to  pay  off  this  obligation  and 
the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  let  the 
people  produce  and  let  the  prices  go  to 
a  point  where  they  are  somewhere  near 
where  they  were  in  1919. 

I  remember  at  that  time  getting  a 
dollar  a  pound  for  butterfat.  What  is  it 
today?  It  is  from  41  to  63  cents  a  pound. 
It  has  to  go  a  long  way  before  you  get 
up  to  the  dollar-a-pound  for  butterfat 
that  we  got  at  that  time.  That  is  also 
true  of  the  price  of  hogs.  They  were 
something  around  $20  a  hundred.  Today 
you  know  they  are  less  than  half  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  best  to  let  this 
thing  drift  along,  permitting  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  to  have  a  opportunity  to 
think  for  themselves  for  a  time  rather 
than  have  the  Government  do  all  the 
thinking  for  them. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
VOORHIS]  . 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


The  House  is  considering  a  bill  to  con¬ 
trol  prices.  This  is  the  most  serious 
kind  of  legislation  that  a  democratic 
Congress  could  consider.  Were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  many  of  our  people  with 
fixed  incomes  or  low  incomes  have  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  pinch  of  a  rising  cost  of 
living,  I  do  not  believe  this  bill  would  be 
here.  Basically,  our  problem  is  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  billions  of  dollars  by  the 
Government  on  armament  and  other 
things  which  do  not  add  to  the  supply 
of  goods  for  sale  to  consumers. 

The  debate  has  been  upon  a  fine  and 
high  level,  but  I  sincerely  wish  more  of  it 
had  dealt  with  the  fundamental  causes  of 
the  problem  and  the  fundamental  rem¬ 
edies. 

The  question  that  Congress  must  de¬ 
cide  is  what  to  do  about  it,  and  it  is  very, 
very  important  that  the  right  thing  be 
done  and  that  the  best  and  most  lasting 
answer  be  found. 

When  these  wars  are  over  and  peace 
has  been  restored,  only  part  of  our  job 
will  have  been  done.  The  world  of  yes¬ 
terday  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  No  mat¬ 
ter  what  the  outcome  of  present  con¬ 
flicts  is,  1928  is  not  coming  back  and 
neither  is  1929.  Only  by  building  a  new 
world  that  will  be  truly  American  in  the 
best  sense  of  that  word  can  we  perma¬ 
nently  remove  the  danger  of  dictatorship 
and  the  loss  of  freedom  for  our  children. 
And  therefore  the  things  we  do  now  to 
try  to  deal  with  present  problems  have 
got  to  be  considered  not  only  from  the 
standpoint  of  what  is  apparently  going 
to  answer  the  immediate  need  but  also 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  will  and 
what  will  not  help  to  build  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  that  better  American  world  of 
tomorrow. 

Now,  about  these  price  increases.  The 
first  thing  that  needs  to  be  determined 
is  whether  there  is  any  reason  for  them. 
In  some  cases  there  is  and  in  some  cases 
there  is  not.  Throughout  all  our  history 
it  has  been  true  that  some  general  in¬ 
crease  in  prices  has  taken  place  whenever 
there  has  been  general  prosperity.  It  is 
important  to  know  the  reasons. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  food  prod¬ 
ucts  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  com¬ 
paratively  small  an  influence  the  prices 
received  by  the  farmers  for  their  crops 
are  in  the  increase  in  retail  prices  of 
foodstuffs  before  we  criticize  the  farm¬ 
ers.  The  farmers  have  had  to  accept 
below-cost  prices  for  a  good  many  years. 
It  is  also  a  good  idea  to  know  just  how 
much  of  the  total  cost  of  manufactured 
articles  goes  to  wages  before  we  lay  the 
blame  on  labor.  But  in  certain  cases  we 
are  getting  high  prices  without  there 
being  any  excuse  for  it.  If  speculators 
can  buy  up  large  stocks  of  commodities, 
they  can  force  the  price  up,  out  of  line 
with  other  prices.  And  monopolies, 
wherever  they  exist,  and  especially  if 
they  control  critical  materials,  can  boost 
their  prices  just  by  deciding  to,  whether 
there  is  any  real  reason  for  it  or  not. 
In  cases  like  this  there  are  but  two  rem¬ 
edies  that  I  know  of.  The  first  is  for  the 
Government  to  exercise  its  power  to  put 
ceilings  on  these  prices  and  keep  them 
from  skyrocketing.  This  is  the  quick 


remedy  and  probably  the  only  remedy 
when  prices  are  artificially  increased 
way  above  the  general  price  level.  But 
it  must  be  a  temporary  remedy  because 
it  can  lead  to  an  extension  of  Govern¬ 
ment  power  which  might  prove  very  seri¬ 
ous  indeed. 

The  reason  we  must,  I  believe,  use  this 
remedy  of  Government  power  is  because 
we  do  not  have  as  yet  a  strong  enough 
cooperative  movement  among  the  people 
to  do  the  job.  But  I  beg  every  person 
who  is  listening  to  ponder  this:  If  even 
25  percent  of  the  American  people  were 
tonight  organized  together  freely  and 
without  Government  help  or  interference 
into  cooperatives,  those  people,  by  means 
of  their  own  strength,  could  prevent  any 
unwarranted  increase  in  prices  or  any 
price  inflation  from  taking  place.  The 
only  reason  we  must  consider  this  price- 
control  legislation  is  because  our  coopera¬ 
tives  are  not  yet  as  strong  as  some  day 
soon  I  pray  God  they  will  be. 

But  what  about  this  thing  called  in¬ 
flation  that  everyone  is  talking  about? 
What  has  it  to  do  with  rising  prices? 
What  are  its  dangers,  and  what  should 
we  do  about  it?  The  true  definition  of 
inflation  is  this:  It  is  a  condition  where 
the  amount  of  money  in  people’s  pockets 
and  bank  accounts  which  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  spend  for  goods  is  increasing 
faster  than  the  supply  of  goods  is  in¬ 
creasing.  Now,  if  people  have  a  lot  more 
money  that  they  want  to  spend,  prices 
will  certainly  go  up  unless  the  volume  of 
goods  that  are  offered  for  sale  goes  up, 
too.  So,  when  there  is  inflation,  all 
prices  will  have  a  tendency  to  rise. 

Inflation,  however,  is  a  much  more 
general  and  a  much  more  fundamental 
thing  than  high  prices  for  a  few  things. 
For,  as  I  have  explained,  it  is  possible  for 
monopoly  or  speculation  to  increase 
some  prices  even  if  we  don’t  have  infla¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
have  inflation  without  having  almost  all 
prices  go  up  together. 

For  when  people  dash  around  with 
money  in  their  pockets  competing  with 
each  other  ih  trying  to  buy  land  or 
clothes  or  machines  or  building  mate¬ 
rials,  the  price  of  these  things  goes  up 
and  it  takes  more  dollars  to  buy  them. 

The  opposite  of  inflation  is  deflation. 
This  is  what  happens  when  the  supply 
of  goods  increases  faster  than  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  dollars  to  buy  them  with  increases. 
Then  people  cannot  sell  what  they  have 
produced  or  what  they  could  produce, 
and  we  have  bankruptcy,  foreclosure, 
distress,  and  unemployment.  Money 
gets  to  be  worth  more;  people  try  to  sell 
goods  and  get  money,  the  price  of  farm 
crops,  of  clothes,  machinery,  lumber, 
labor  —  everything  else  —  goes  down. 
Debts  are  harder  to  pay,  and  people  have 
to  work  longer  and  produce  more  goods 
in  order  to  pay  them  at  all.  Only  a  few 
short  months  ago  we  were  trying  to 
overcome  deflation.  Now  we  are  wor¬ 
ried  about  inflation.  And  if  we  do  not 
look  out,  with  the  coming  of  peace,  the 
time  will  come  again  when  deflation  will 
be  an  even  greater  danger  to  us  than 
inflation  is  now.  Is  not  it  about  time 
we  got  to  the  root  of  these  twin  injus- 
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tices  and  decided  to  do  away  with  both 
of  them,  once  and  for  all?  What  ought 
to  happen,  of  course,  is  that  the  number 
of  dollars  in  active  circulation  should  in¬ 
crease  just  as  fast  as  and  no  faster  than 
the  supply  of  goods  produced  for  sale 
increases.  For  if  this  happens  we  have 
a  stable  price  level,  no  inflation,  no  de¬ 
flation.  Then  the  dollars  that  people 
have  or  that  they  earn,  as  well  as  the 
debts  they  owe,  do  not  change  in  value 
or  in  the  amount  of  goods  they  will  buy. 
This  is  what  we  should  strive  for,  be¬ 
cause  once  we  get  that  sort  of  system 
and  that  sort  of  dependable,  stable  dol¬ 
lar  established,  we  can  never  have  either 
inflation  or  deflation  again.  Then  as 
our  production  increases  our  buying 
power  will  increase  in  proportion  so  that 
once  people  get  jobs  they  can  be  steady 
jobs,  and  once  the  machinery  begins  to 
turn  it  can  keep  on  turning. 

In  all  honesty  I  must  say  that  if  we  do 
nothing  to  increase  the  supply  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  and  if  we  do  nothing  to 
establish  a  stable  and  dependable,  not  to 
say  a  constitutional,  monetary  system, 
then  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  Government 
bureau  and  tell  it  to  control  prices  and 
prevent  inflation  is  going  to  be  like  tell¬ 
ing  that  bureau  to  sit  on  a  steam  safety 
valve  with  the  fires  at  white  heat  and 
new  fuel  being  added  under  the  boilers. 
It  is  one  thing  to  set  up  an  agency  to 
prevent  certain  prices  from  soaring  way 
above  all  the  rest  of  them.  That  we 
probably  must  do.  But  it  is  quite  an¬ 
other  thing  to  try  to  control  the  whole 
price  level  by  means  of  Government 
decisions  and  rulings. 

If,  therefore,  we  want  to  really  prevent 
inflation,  we  have  got  to  do  things  that 
will  attack  It  in  fundamental  fashion 
and  which  will  be  as  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  deflation  in  the  future  as  they 
are  in  preventing  inflation  now.  If  we 
could  increase  the  output  of  goods  and 
bring  it  up  even  with  the  supply  of  dol¬ 
lars  we  have  to  buy  goods  with,  that 
would  be  a  real  answer.  And  if  we  could 
establish  a  monetary  and  credit  system 
based  on  sound  principles  which  would 
keep  the  supply  of  buying  power  always 
in  line  with  and  geared  to  the  production 
of  goods  for  sale,  then  we  would  have 
the  problem  solved — not  only  for  this 
crisis  but  for  all  time  to  come. 

One  proposal  that  appeals  very  much 
to  me  is  that  in  this  very  bill — the  so- 
called  price-control  bill — there  be  in¬ 
cluded  provisions  that  would  grant  spe¬ 
cial  priorities  to  those  producers  who 
would  agree  to  turn  out  an  increased 
amount  of  necessary  consumer  goods  at 
not  to  exceed  certain  prices.  By  the  use 
of  priority  ratings,  Government  would 
have  to  make  sure  that  such  firms  got 
necessary  materials  at  fair  prices.  But 
this  could  be  done,  and  if  careful  calcula¬ 
tions  were  made  there  would  be  no  danger, 
under  present  circumstances,  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  goods  being  short  or  of  any 
of  them  being  left  on  the  producer’s 
hands.  This  would  have  to  be  limited, 
of  course,  to  the  basic  needs  of  people — 
food,  clothing,  housing,  health — but  if  we 
could  set  in  motion  forces  that  would 
increase  production  in  this  way,  we  would 
be  dealing  inflation  a  serious  blow  indeed. 


This  is  the  constructive  answer  to  the 
problem  on  the  side  of  the  supply  of 
goods.  And  believe  me  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  work  at  this  side  of  it. 
For  not  until  we  have  put  to  use  all  our 
people  and  all  our  powers  of  production 
will  we  be  really  making  our  Nation 
strong.  And  in  all  our  excitement  about 
inflation  we  ought  to  take  extreme  care 
that  we  do  nothing  which  will  interfere 
with  a  constant  increase  in  production 
and  a  constant  increase  in  employment 
and  a  constant  increase  in  our  national 
income.  For  if  we  achieve,  as  we  can,  a 
national  income  of  $110,000,000,000,  we 
can  then  afford  to  spend  many  billions 
on  national  defense  and  still  keep  up  our 
people’s  standard  of  living  and  pay  the 
bill. 

I  submit  herewith  the  text  of  certain 
amendments  which  I  hope  to  offer  to  the 
bill  tomorrow,  the  effect  of  which  will  be 
to  encourage  an  increased  production  of 
basic  consumer  goods: 

Amendment  No.  1:  Page  1,  line  8,  insert 
after  fourth  word  the  following:  “To  assure 
the  production,  distribution,  and  sale  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  life  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population;”, 

Amendment  No.  2:  Page  3,  line  20,  change 
section  2  to  section  3.  Insert  a  new  section 
2,  as  follows: 

“(a)  The  President  shall  designate  as 
civilian  defense  products  basic  commodities 
and  services  necessary  to  feed,  clothe,  house, 
and  preserve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
civilian  population.  In  designating  such 
products,  the  Pr  esident  shall  select  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  which,  while  suitable  to  meet 
civilian  needs,  can  be  produced  with  the  least 
possible  use  of  materials,  facilities,  and  labor 
needed  for  national  defense  and  with  the 
least  possible  disturbance  of  existing  methods 
of  production  and  consumption.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  may  from  time  to  time  designate  addi¬ 
tional  civilian  defense  products  and  revoke 
such  designations  previously  made. 

“(b)  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
designate  and  from  time  to  time  to  modify 
the  minimum  specifications  to  which  each 
such  civilian  defense  product  shall  conform. 
Such  designation  shall  not  prevent  any  com¬ 
modity  or  service  from  qualifying  as  a  civilian 
defense  product  if  such  commodity  or  service 
is  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  minimum  speci¬ 
fication  for  such  product;  and  the  President 
shall  have  power  to  determine  whether  any 
commodity  or  service  is  equal  or  superior  or 
inferior  in  quality  to  such  minimum  speci¬ 
fication. 

“(c)  The  President  shall  determine  and 
publicly  announce  and  may  from  time  to  time 
redetermine  the  quantity  of  each  civilian  de¬ 
fense  product  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  civilian  population  during  the  en¬ 
suing  year  or  other  appropriate  period  of 
time. 

“(d)  When  the  President  finds  that  there 
is  danger  that  any  civilian  defense  product 
will  be  available  to  the  civilian  population 
in  insufficient  quantity  or  inadequate  quality 
or  that  the  price  of  such  product  will  be  in¬ 
creased  abnormally  or  that  any  substantial 
part  of  the  civilian  population  will  experience 
increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  product 
because  of  the  increased  price  thereof,  the 
President  may  enter  into  civilian  priority  con¬ 
tracts  with  producers  and/or  distributors  of 
such  product  to  promote  the  production  and 
distribution  of  an  adequate  supply  of  such 
product  of  adequate  quality  for  sale  to  the 
civilian  population  at  reasonable  prices.  For 
purposes  of  this  section  availability  of  less 
than  the  quantity  of  such  product  desig¬ 


nated  by  the  President  as  necessary  shall  be 
availability  of  an  insufficient  quantity,  ar.d 
quality  below  the  minimum  specification 
designated  by  the  President  shall  be  inade¬ 
quate  quality.  The  President  may,  in  his 
discretion,  announce  his  finding  that  a  desig¬ 
nated  price  for  any  civilian  defense  product 
will  involve  an  abnormal  increase  in  price  or 
an  increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  prod¬ 
uct  within  the  meaning  of  this  section. 

“(e)  Before  entering  into  any  civilian 
priority  contract  for  a  civilian-defense  prod¬ 
uct  the  President  shall,  after  reasonable 
notice,  receive  from  prospective  producers 
and/or  distributors  of  such  product  commit¬ 
ments  as  to  the  amount  of  such  product 
which  each  will  undertake  to  produce  or  dis¬ 
tribute  during  a  designated  future  period  of 
time  and  as  to  the  prices  and  terms  of  sale 
upon  which  such  products  will  be  sold  or 
distributed.  If  such  product  will  vary  from 
any  appropriate  minimum  specification  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  President,  such  commitment 
shall  include  the  minimum  specification  to 
which  such  product  will  conform,  and  shall 
be  received  only  if  the  President  shall  find 
that  such  minimum  specification  is  equal 
to  or  superior  to  such  minimum  specification 
designated  by  him  for  such  product.  In  the 
President’s  discretion  he  may  receive  com¬ 
mitments  as  to  quantity  to  be  produced  or 
distributed  which  make  exception  for  desig¬ 
nated  circumstances  tending  to  interfere 
with  such  production  or  distribution  and 
commitments  as  to  prices  which  provide  for 
adjustment  of  such  prices  upward  or  down¬ 
ward  with  variation  in  the  price  of  a  desig¬ 
nated  means  of  production. 

“(f)  After  receiving  such  commitments,  the 
President  may  enter  into  civilian  priority 
contracts  with  producers  and/or  distributors 
who  have  submitted  such  commitments  by 
which  the  President  undertakes  to  grant  to 
such  produce-  -  and/or  distributors  priorities 
of  materials  and  other  facilities  for  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  transportation  suffi¬ 
cient  to  provide  for  the  production  and/or 
distribution  of  the  quantity  of  such  product 
designated  in  such  civilian  priority  contract 
and  by  which  such  producers  and/or  dis¬ 
tributors  undertake  to  produce  and/or  dis¬ 
tribute  for  civilian  use  designated  quantities 
of  such  product  for  sale  at  prices  and  upon 
terms  not  less  favorable  to  the  buyer  than 
the  prices  and  terms  designated  in  such  con¬ 
tract.  Such  civilian  priority  contracts  for  any 
civilian-defense  product  shall  not  cover  a 
total  quantity  of  such  product  which  exceeds 
by  more  than  5  percent  the  quantity  of  such 
product  found  by  the  President  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion. 

"(g)  In  entering  into  such  contracts  the 
President  shall  give  preference  to  those  pro¬ 
ducers  and/or  distributors  who  will  undertake 
to  sell  such  product  upon  prices  and  terms 
most  favorable  to  the  buyer:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  President  shall  not  contract 
with  a  single  producer  or  distributor  for  the 
production  or  distribution  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  quantity  of  such  product  to 
be  covered  by  such  contracts  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  total  quantity  offered  for  con¬ 
tract  by  other  producers  or  distributors  falls 
below  the  quantity  found  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  civil¬ 
ian  population :  And  provided  further,  That 
the  President  shall  limit  the  quantity  of  any 
such  product  covered  by  any  such  contract  or 
shall  give  preference  to  a  commitment  which 
involves  a  higher  price  and/or  terms  of  sale 
less  favorable  to  the  buyer  when  he  finds  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  monopoly  or  the  breach  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States:  And  provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  the  President  shall  have  power  to 
establish  similar  limitations  as  to  quantity 
and  similar  preference  as  to  commitments 
when  he  finds  that  such  action  is  necessary 
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to  prevent  the  payment  of  less  than  prevail¬ 
ing  wages  to  labor  or  of  lower  prices  to  farmers 
for  any  agricultural  product  than  are  pro¬ 
vided  elsewhere  in  this  act. 

"(h)  If  the  President  finds  that  the  com¬ 
mitments  received  for  any  defense  product 
are  insufficient  to  permit  contracts  for  the 
quantity  of  such  product  necessary  to  meet 
civilian  needs  at  prices  which  will  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  may  enter  into 
such  contracts  covering  a  portion  of  such 
quantity  or  may  refrain  from  entering  into 
contracts  covering  such  product. 

"(i)  No  producer  or  distributor  submitting 
a  commitment  for  a  civilian-defense  prod¬ 
uct  shall  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
acceptance  of  any  such  contract  because  such 
producer  or  distributor  has  offered  to  supply 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  such  product. 

“(j)  The  President  shall  have  power  to  re¬ 
quire  by  regulation  or  order  any  producer  or 
distributor  or  class  thereof  of  any  service  or 
material  or  capital  equipment  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  civilian-defense  product 
to  give  preference  to  producers  or  distribu¬ 
tors  of  civilian-defense  products  in  selling  or 
leasing  such  service  or  material  or  capital 
equipment,  in  accord  with  the  priorities 
establshed  in  such  civilian-priority  con¬ 
tracts:  Provided,  That  the  term  ‘service,'  as 
used  in  this  paragraph,  shall  not  include  work 
for  wages. 

“(k)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  of  any  product  for  civil¬ 
ian  use  or  any  class  of  such  producers  or 
distributors  is  buying,  storing,  or  using  any 
material,  inventory,  capital  equipment,  or 
labor  which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of 
any  product  essential  to  national  defense  or 
of  any  civilian-defense  product,  the  President 
may  by  regulation  or  order  require  such  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  or  class  thereof  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  purchase  or  use  of  any  such 
material  or  labor,  to  dispose  of  any  such  in¬ 
ventory  at  reasonable  prices  designated  by 
the  President,  and  to  lease  any  such  capital 
equipment  to  any  producer  or  distributor  of 
any  product  necessary  to  national  defense 
or  of  any  civilian-defense  product. 

“(1)  Except  as  specified  in  paragraph  (k) 
above,  nothing  in  any  civilian-priority  con¬ 
tract  nor  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  not  party  to  such  con¬ 
tract  from  producing  or  distributing  any 
product  for  civilian  use  nor  from  selling  such 
product,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  price 
ceilings  established  in  accord  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  act  and  of  any  regulations  or 
orders  pursuant  to  paragraph  (j)  above,  at 
such  prices  and  upon  such  terms  as  he 
chooses 

"(m)  Any  service,  material,  or  means  of 
production  other  than  labor  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  or  distribute  a  civilian-de¬ 
fense  product  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
President,  be  designated  a  civilian-defense 
product  and  while  so  designated  shall  be  a 
civilian-defense  product  for  all  purposes  of 
this  act.” 

Amendment  No.  3:  Page  3,  line  24,  insert 
after  the  word  "act”  “And  when  such  com¬ 
modity  is  essential  to  national  defense  or  is 
a  civilian-defense  product  concerning  which 
the  President  finds  that  civilian-priority  con¬ 
tracts  v/ill  not  be  sufficient  to  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  act,”. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Page  7,  line  11,  add  sec¬ 
tion  3  (i)  : 

“When  the  President  finds  that  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  or  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  civilian  population  is  endangered  by 
his  inability  to  provide  through  purchase  or 
contract  for  an  adequate  supply  of  any  prod¬ 
uct  essential  to  national  defense  or  of  any 
civilian  defense  product,  he  shall  have  the 
power  to  construct  or  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  requiring  competitive  bid¬ 
ding  to  acquire  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 


by  purchase  or  lease,  any  structure  or  capital 
aquipment  necessary  to  the  production  of 
such  product,  and  may  operate  such  struc¬ 
ture  and  equipment,  or  lease  such  structure 
and  equipment  for  use  by  private  enterprise : 
Provided,  That  when  such  structure  and 
equipment  is  leased  to  any  concern  for  the 
production  of  a  civilian  defense  product,  such 
concern  shall  be  party  to  a  civilian  priority 
contract  for  such  product.” 

Amendment  No.  5:  Change  “section  3”  to 
“section  4,”  and  “section  4”  to  “section  5.” 

Amendment  No.  6:  Page  8,  line  21,  insert, 
after  the  word  “rent,”  the  words:  “to  pur¬ 
chase  or  use  any  material  or  labor,  to  refrain 
from  disposal  of  any  inventory,  or  from  offer 
for  lease  of  any  capital  equipment.” 

Amendment  No.  7 :  Page  8,  line  22,  insert, 
after  the  second  “any,”  the  following  words: 
“civilian  priority  contract.” 

Amendment  No.  8:  Page  9,  line  16,  add  sec¬ 
tion  5  (e)  : 

“It  shall  be  unlawful  to  represent  as  a 
civilian  defense  product  any  product  which 
has  not  been  so  designated  by  the  President 
or  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  the  mini¬ 
mum  specification  designated  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  such  product.” 

Amendment  No.  9:  Page  13,  line  8,  insert, 
after  the  word  “of,”  the  following:  “any 
regulation  or  order  requiring  any  producer 
or  distributor  or  any  class  thereof  to  observe 
the  priorities  provided  in  civilian  priority  con¬ 
tracts  or  to  discontinue  the  purchase  or  use 
of  any  material  or  labor,  or  to  dispose  of  any 
inventory  or  to  lease  any  capital  equipment 
or.” 

And  in  the  same  line,  strike  out  "section  2” 
and  insert  “section  3.” 

Amendment  No.  10:  Page  16,  line  7,  insert, 
after  the  word  “Court,”  the  following:  “If  a 
regulation  or  order  requiring  the  disposition 
of  any  inventory  or  the  lease  of  any  capital 
equipment  is  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  person  who  has  sold  or  leased  any  prop¬ 
erty  under  the  terms  of  such  order  shall  be 
entitled  to  recover  from  the  United  States 
any  damage  incurred  by  virtue  of  conformity 
to  any  invalid  portions  of  such  regulation  or 
order.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  said  inflation 
meant  that  the  amount  of  money  with 
which  people  are  trying  to  buy  goods  is 
increasing  faster  than  the  supply  of 
goods.  Therefore  we  must  do  all  we  can 
to  increase  production,  especially  of  ne¬ 
cessities.  But,  on  the  other  side,  we  must 
be  sure  we  have  a  monetary  system  which 
will  assure  us  that  money  will  come  into 
circulation  just  as  fast  as,  and  no  faster, 
than  goods  are  being  produced. 

Instead  of  merely  trying  to  stave  off 
inflation  at  the  moment  with  temporary 
measures,  what  we  ought  also  to  be  doing 
is  establishing  the  kind  of  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  in  this  country  that  will  perma¬ 
nently  do  away  with  inflation  and  defla¬ 
tion  and  give  us  a  rock  on  which  to  build 
a  better  future  world.  Indeed,  we  ought 
to  have  done  this  a  long  time  ago,  and 
some  of  us  have  been  breaking  our  necks 
to  try  to  get  it  done. 

Why  do  not  we  establish  such  a  de¬ 
pendable  and  sensible  system  for  pre¬ 
venting  inflation  and  deflation?  The 
reason  is  very  simple.  Because  the  great¬ 
est  economic  power  on  earth  is  the  power 
to  create  and  destroy  money.  Listen  to 
what  Mr.  Marriner  Eccles,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  has  to  say 
about  this: 

There  is  no  political  or  economic  power 
more  charged  with  the  general  or  social  in¬ 


terest  than  the  power  to  increase  or  decrease 
the  supply  of  money.  If  the  sovereign  au¬ 
thority  delegates  this  power  to  a  particular 
group  or  class  in  the  community,  as  it  has 
done  in  large  part  in  this  country,  it  divests 
itself  of  a  part  of  its  effective  sovereignty. 

The  power  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate 
the  value  thereof  has  always  been  an  attri¬ 
bute  of  a  sovereign  power.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  powers  given  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  deposit  banking,  however,  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  economy  numerous  private 
agencies  which  have  power  to  create  and  de¬ 
stroy  money  without  being  recognized  as 
creators  or  destroyers  of  money  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  or  the  people. 

Now,  what  exactly  does  Mr.  Eccles  refer 
to?  According  to  our  present  banking 
laws,  banks  can  lend  money  which  did 
not  exist  until  the  bank  loaned  it.  A 
bank  can  write  down  in  a  little  pass  book 
the  figures  $1,000  after  your  name  and 
then  give  you  a  check  book  and  tell  you 
they  have  loaned  you  $1,000.  What  they 
have  really  created  and  loaned  you  is  a 
$1,000  checking  account  or  $1,000  of 
check-book  money  or  the  bank’s  promise 
to  pay  you  $1,000  if  you  ask  for  it.  Before 
they  loaned  it  to  you  it  did  not  exist,  but 
you  will  have  handed  over  to  the  bank  a 
mortgage  or  note  which  they  believe  is 
worth  $1,000,  and  so  they  create  and  ex¬ 
change  with  you  $1,000  of  this  check¬ 
book  money  for  a  lien  against  a  certain 
amount  of  your  property,  which  you  put 
up  as  security  and  which  they  can  keep 
if  you  fail  to  pay  the  debt.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  bank  has  created 
$1,000  worth  of  credit — money  that  did 
not  exist  before.  And  that  credit  is  used 
exactly  like  cash  money.  You  draw 
checks  against  it  and  pay  bills  with  them. 
If  you  need  to,  you  occasionally  cash  a 
check. 

Let  me  explain  it  another  way:  Our 
laws  require  banks  to  keep  only  about  $1 
cf  cash  in  reserve  for  every  $5  of  deposits. 
Our  laws  do  not  require  banks  to  have  as 
many  dollars  in  their  vaults  as  their  de¬ 
positors  have  on  deposit.  If  the  total 
amount  of  demand  deposits  of  a  bank  is 
$1,000,000,  then  the  bank  must  have  in 
reserve  to  pay  the  depositors  not  $1,000,- 
000  but  $200,000.  Of  course,  the  reason 
they  can  do  this  is  because  95  percent  of 
our  business  is  done  by  checks  and  not 
nearly  all  the  depositors  ask  for  their 
money  at  the  same  time. 

Now  everybody  has  heard  about  excess 
reserves.  On  March  1,  1941,  the  banks 
had  $6,300,000,000  of  excess  reserves.  Let 
us  suppose  their  demand  deposits  were 
$35,000,000,000.  They  would  have  been 
required  to  have  $7,000,000,000  of  cash 
reserves  behind  those  deposits — $1  of 
cash  for  every  $5  of  deposits.  If  how¬ 
ever,  they  actually  had  $13,300,000,000  of 
cash  reserves  they  would  have  had  $6,- 
300,000,000  of  excess  reserves.  This  is 
approximately  what  the  situation  was 
up  to  a  few  months  ago.  On  August  1, 
1941,  however,  the  banks  had  only 
$5,000,000,000  of  excess  reserves.  And 
here  we  get  into  the  thing  that  is  im¬ 
portant  and  has  a  very  great  effect  upon 
inflation.  What  does  it  mean  when  we 
say  excess  reserve  had  been  reduced  from 
$6,300,000,000  to  $5,000,000,000.  It  means 
that  the  banks  have  created  and  loaned 
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$6,500,000,000  of  new  bank  credit  or 
check-book  money  into  circulation. 
They  have  done  this  by  lending  it  out 
at  interest.  For  you  see  that  since  banks 
can  create  deposits  and  lend  out  $5  for 
every  $1  of  reserves  they  have,  therefore, 
if  excess  reserves  went  down  by  $1,300,- 
000,000 — the  difference  between  $6,300,- 
000,000  and  $5,000,000,000— it  must  mean 
that  five  times  that  amount  of  deposits 
have  been  created  and  loaned  out.  Or 
in  other  words  in  order  to  reduce  excess 
reserve  by  $1,300,000,000,  $6,500,000,000 
of  new  bank-deposit  money  must  have 
been  created  and  put  into  circulation  by 
means  of  loans. 

The  recent  order  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  increasing  reserve  require¬ 
ments  to  the  maximum  allowable  under 
present  law  means  a  reduction  of  excess 
reserves  to  about  $4,000,000,000. 

But  there  are  still  $4,000,000,000  of  ex¬ 
cess  reserves  left.  And  by  exercising 
this  peculiar  and  magical  power  to 
create  money  by  a  stroke  of  the  bankers’ 
pen  this  $4,000,000,000  can  be  blown  up 
into  $20,000,000,000  of  additional  bank- 
deposit  money.  And  if  that  happens  it 
will  mean  that  we  will  have  inflation  in 
earnest  in  spite  of  whatever  else  we  try 
to  do  to  prevent  it. 

Tire  power  of  private  banks  to  create 
money  in  the  form  of  bank  deposits  can 
produce  an  inflation  any  time  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  financial  houses  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  loans.  Until  that  power  is 
brought  under  control — indeed,  until  the 
power  to  create  money  is  exercised  ex¬ 
clusively  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  the  Constitution  provides  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  have  the  kind  of 
stable  and  dependable  monetary  system 
I  described  a  little  while  ago  nor  shall  we 
be  able  to  effectively  prevent  inflation. 

And  if  I  may  remind  farmers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen  of  their  experience  after  the 
first  World  War,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  power  of  the  private  banks  to 
create  bank-deposits  money  by  making 
loans  carries  with  it  a  corresponding 
power  to  destroy  that  money  by  refusing 
to  make  loans  or  to  renew  them.  And 
therefore,  whenever  it  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  financial  powers  of  the  country  to 
reduce  our  money  supply,  they  can  do  so 
and  produce  a  disastrous  deflation,  with 
consequent  unemployment,  bankruptcy, 
and  foreclosure.  And  unless  we  are  very 
vigilant — unless  we  take  steps  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  it — this  is  just  what  will  happen 
when  this  emergency  is  over. 

And  in  case  anyone  may  still  be  in 
doubt  about  my  main  point  here,  let  me 
quote  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  formerly 
Director  of  the  Budget  of  the  United 
States.  In  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  in  1935,  Mr.  Douglas 
wrote: 

In  a  country  in  which  more  than  90  percent 
of  all  business  is  done  by  the  use  of  checks, 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
creation  of  bank  deposits  by  fiat  and  the 
creation  of  printing-press  money.  Bank  de¬ 
posits,  not  currency,  constitute  our  chief 
circulating  medium. 

In  this  power  of  private  banks  to  create 
the  money  of  America  resides  our  real  in¬ 


flation  danger — one  that  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Board  itself  has  warned  against. 
But  their  suggested  remedy  is  just  to  have 
Congress  give  them  power  to  increase  re¬ 
serve  requirements  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
If  the  Board  would  use  its  power,  once  it 
had  it,  this  would,  I  grant,  be  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  But  why  we  should  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  in  this  half-hearted 
fashion  I  am  unable  to  see,  and  with  all 
the  vigor  at  my  command  I  want  to  urge 
that  while  we  are  at  it  we  should  proceed 
gradually  to  increase  the  reserve  require¬ 
ments  until  we  have  in  the  banks  a  dollar 
of  honest  cash  money  behind  every  dollar 
of  the  people’s  demand  deposits  in  the 
country.  Until  we  do  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  protect  ourselves  against  either 
inflation  or  deflation.  By  establishing 
such  a  system  no  private  bank  could  any 
longer  create  new  check-book  money  out 
of  thin  air,  and  we  would  for  the  first 
time  be  able  to  control  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  our  money  supply.  Until  we 
can  do  that  it  is  idle  to  talk  about  pre¬ 
venting  inflation  or  deflation,  either  one. 

But  if  this  were  all  we  did,  we  might 
find  that  we  had  made  money  too  scarce, 
so  that  the  rate  of  interest  would  start 
going  up,  and  that  would  mean  a  heavier 
charge  on  the  taxpayers  for  the  public- 
debt  interest  and  on  everyone  else  in 
business  for  their  private  borrowings. 

So  we  need  to  add  one  more  step,  and 
here  it  is: 

With  production  increasing  like  it  is 
we  need  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  new 
money  put  in  circulation  as  we  go  along. 
But  we  need  the  right  amount — an 
amount  which  corresponds  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  production  and  not  an  amount 
that  will  cause  inflation  but  that  may 
suit  some  financier’s  idea  of  how  to  make 
a  neat  profit  out  of  its  creation.  And  we 
need  money  that  will  benefit  the  whole 
Nation,  that  will  be  put  into  circulation 
without  any  debt  being  contracted.  And 
yet  at  present  the  only  method  we  are 
using  as  a  government  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  money  in  our  country  is 
the  method  of  selling  interest-bearing 
bonds  to  banks  which  they  buy  from  the 
Government  in  the  same  way  that  they 
loan  to  private  individuals,  namely,  by 
creating  the  credit  or  checkbook  money 
with  which  to  buy  it.  That  is  an  infla¬ 
tionary  act  in  itself  though  few  people 
seem  to  realize  it.  When  you  or  I  buy  a 
defense  bond  we  give  the  Government 
some  of  our  money,  which  we  have  earned 
and  after  we  have  bought  the  bond  the 
Government  has  more  money  to  the 
amount  of  our  payment  and  we  have  that 
much  less.  But  when  a  bank  buys  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  bond  it  creates  the  credit  to  buy 
it  with — creates  with  a  fountain  pen 
credits  on  its  books  that  it  uses  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  bond. 

The  Government  gives  a  private  bank 
or  financial  house  an  interest-bearing 
obligation  of  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
and  the  bank  in  exchange  credits  the 
Government  on  its  books  with  a  demand 
deposit,  created  out  of  thin  air,  based 
wholly  upon  the  credit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  its  people  and  secured  solely 
by  the  bond  itself,  the  sovereign  Govern¬ 
ment  has,  in  such  a  case,  induced  a  pri¬ 


vate  profit-making  agency  to  create  the 
Nation’s  money  or,  more  accurately,  to 
monetize  the  credit  of  the  Nation.  No 
less  than  $22,000,000,000  of  our  present 
public  debt  came  about  this  way.  And 
we  are  obligating  future  generations  to 
pay  interest  to  the  banks  on  those  bonds 
and  before  we  are  through  the  people  of 
America  will  have  paid  the  banks  twice 
as  much  money  as  they  created  for  the 
Nation’s  use  in  the  first  place.  I  have 
never  yet  heard  anyone  defend  this  prac¬ 
tice.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the  only 
reason  it  continues  is  because  not  enough 
of  the  people  clearly  understand  it. 

You  do  not  need  to  take  my  word  for 
this.  Here  is  what  Mr.  Lewis  W.  Douglas, 
already  quoted,  had  to  say  about  this 
same  matter: 

Banks,  when  they  buy  Government  bonds, 
rarely  pay  for  them  with  cash  that  someone 
has  deposited  in  the  bank.  Instead,  they 
create  a  bookkeeping  credit,  against  which  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  draw. 

Now,  if  we  had  a  system  of  100-percent 
reserves  such  as  I  have  been  speaking 
about  no  bank  could  do  this.  Under 
those  circumstances,  if  a  bank  wanted 
to  buy  a  Government  bond  it  would  have 
to  actually  give  up  some  of  its  money  in 
order  to  buy  the  bond  just  as  anyone  else 
has  to  do  now — which  to  a  simple- 
minded  fellow  like  me  seems  a  fair  propo¬ 
sition  indeed.  And,  incidentally,  I  would 
lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  principle 
that  no  government,  any  place,  any  time, 
ever  should  borrow  credit  created  by  a 
private  agency.  If  government  is  to  bor¬ 
row  at  all  it  should  only  be  because  it  is 
believed  to  be  a  national  necessity  to 
transfer  a  given  amount  of  already  exist¬ 
ing  money  or  credit  from  private  hands 
to  those  of  government.  The  only  time 
this  would  be  sound  public  policy  would 
be  when  all  resources,  labor,  and  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  were  fully  employed  and 
when  it  was  for  some  reason  necessary 
to  reduce  consumer  expenditures  and 
correspondingly  increase  governmental 
expenditures  for  certain  purposes.  And 
if  this  rule  were  observed  then  govern¬ 
ment  borrowing  could  be  used  to  control 
inflation.  But  when  government  bor¬ 
rowing  means  paying  banks  to  create 
money  the  process  is  more  inflationary 
than  creation  of  money  or  credit  by  the 
government  itself  would  be  and  is  fun¬ 
damentally  unjust  to  boot. 

What  then  should  we  do?  We  should 
pass  a  bill  to  enable  a  Government 
agency,  acting  in  the  light  of  full  pub¬ 
licity,  to  put  a  ceiling  on  certain  special 
prices  which  are  getting  out  of  line  with 
the  general  price  level.  We  should  put 
as  many  safeguards  against  abuse  of  this 
power  into  the  bill  as  possible.  But  we 
should  also  go  to  the  root  of  the  trouble 
and,  as  I  have  said,  we  should  establish — 
not  all  of  a  sudden  but  over  a  reasonable 
period  of  time — 100-percent  cash  re¬ 
serves  in  all  our  banks  for  every  dollar 
the  people  have  deposited  in  them.  Not 
only  would  this  put  a  stop  to  private 
banks  creating  money  and  causing  infla¬ 
tion  and  deflation.  It  would  also  mean 
that  no  bank  could  ever  fail  again. 

But  merely  to  deprive  the  banking  sys¬ 
tem  of  this  power  to  inflate  our  money 
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will  not,  as  I  have  said,  be  enough  to  do. 
For  if  we  are  to  hope  for  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  and  increasing  business  in  the 
future  there  must  be  some  means  where¬ 
by  we  can  secure  the  additional  supply 
of  our  medium  of  exchange  which  will 
be  needed  to  accompany  that  increased 
production  if  deflation  is  to  be  avoided. 
Even  now  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  put  our¬ 
selves  in  a  position  where  expansion  of 
cur  monetary  and  credit  resources  could 
not  take  place. 

But  if  letting  private  banks  create 
money  on  the  security  of  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  is  wrong,  by  the  same  token 
it  is  right  that  when  economic  circum¬ 
stances  require  and  justify  that  addi¬ 
tional  money  or  credit  be  made  available 
in  our  national  economy  it  should  be  the 
Nation  itself  that  creates  this  money  or 
credit  and  derives  the  economic  advan¬ 
tage  from  its  creation. 

The  founders  of  our  national  Govern¬ 
ment  saw  this  and  wrote  into  our  Con¬ 
stitution  the  provision  that  Congress 
shall  coin  money  and  regulate  its  value. 
They  did  not  say  private  banks  shall 
create  money  and  its  value  shall  be  reg¬ 
ulated  by  no  one  at  all. 

Therefore  the  answer  is  that  we  should 
stop  letting  private  finance  pretend  that 
it  owns  the  credit  of  the  whole  American 
people,  and  whenever  additional  money 
or  national  credit  is  needed,  Congress 
should  create  it  in  accordance  with  such 
definite  and  specific  rules  and  principles 
that  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  will 
be  created  at  any  time.  And  that  rule 
and  principle  is  this:  That  enough  money 
should  be  kept  m  circulation  at  all  times 
to  maintain  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  at  a  constant  level  from  year  to 
year  and  to  keep  the  price  level  from 
changing  more  than  a  point  or  two  in 
either  direction. 

And  to  those  who,  though  they  have 
lived  with  and  used  fiat  bank  credit  for 
years,  might  have  a  fear  of  Government 
money  in  the  form  of  greenbacks,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  print¬ 
ing  any  more  money  than  we  do  now  if  we 
do  not  want  to.  We  can  use  exactly  the 
same  general  machinery  as  we  are  now 
using,  except  that  we  would  use  and 
control  it  in  the  public  interest. 

At  present  the  12  central  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  banks  act  as  banks  of  issue  not  only 
as  to  credit  but  even  as  to  cash  money 
which  is  guaranteed  by  the  United  States 
and  all  its  people.  Congress  should  buy 
the  capital  stock  of  those  12  banks  from 
the  private  member  banks  who  now  own 
them.  This  would  cost  us  $132,000,000, 
which  is  the  par  value  of  the  stock. 
Then,  when  any  new  money  is  needed — 
over  and  above  what  can  be  obtained  by 
proper  taxes  and  real  borrowing  of  real 
money  from  real  people — such  new 
money  could  be  manufactured  by  these 
banks,  which  would  then  be  a  central 
bank  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  could  be  created  in  exactly  the  way  it 
is  now  done — in  the  form  of  credit  on  the 
books  of  these  central  banks.  Only  it 
would  be  used  exclusively  in  the  interest 


of  all  the  people  of  America.  With  that 
credit  interest-bearing  or  non-interest- 
bearing  bonds  could  be  bought  from  the 
Treasury.  If  interest  were  paid  by  the 
Treasury,  it  would  be  being  paid  to  the 
people’s  own  central  bank  and  would 
come  back  to  the  Treasury  again  at  the 
end  of  each  year  when  the  central  bank 
turned  its  profits  over  to  the  Treasury, 
as,  of  course,  it  would  be  required  to  do. 
Hence  there  would  be  no  sense  in  the 
bonds  bearing  any  interest  at  all.  And 
if  they  were  non-interest-bearing  bonds 
owed  by  one  branch  of  the  Government 
to  another  branch  of  the  Government, 
they  would  simply  be  receipts  to  show 
that  in  accordance  with  a  law  of  Con¬ 
gress  the  central  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  created  a  certain  amount  of 
new  national  credit  and  credited  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  accord¬ 
ingly.  And  such  credits  would  be  used 
by  the  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  nec¬ 
essary  governmental  expense  exactly  as 
the  proceeds  from  bond  sales  are  now 
used.  Meanwhile — and  this  is  all-im¬ 
portant — there  would  be  no  interest 
charges  on  the  people  at  all  for  the  use 
of  their  own  national  credit. 

Now  expenditures  on  national  defense 
are  going  to  continue  to  be  staggering 
for  the  present  and  probably  for  a  period 
into  the  future.  Practically  everyone 
agrees  this  is  necessary,  and  certainly  it 
is  going  to  happen.  Under  our  present 
system  the  interest-bearing  public  debt 
is  increasing  very  fast  and  the  thought  pf 
the  future  debt  burden  is  one  of  the 
things  that  rests  heaviest  upon  our  minds 
at  present.  And  therefore  many  people 
would  thankfully  welcome  such  a  pro¬ 
posal  as  I  have  just  made  if  only  they 
understand  that  interest-free  national 
credit  is  just  as  sound,  just  as  secure — 
indeed,  more  sound  and  more  secure — 
as  is  the  kind  of  private  bank  credit  we 
now  borrow  into  existence.  Well,  let  us 
see. 

We  all  know  that  interest-bearing  debt 
either  will  or  will  not  be  repaid  at  some 
future  time.  If  it  is  paid  we  know  it 
must  be  done  out  of  taxes.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  ability  of  our  people  to  produce 
wealth  and  to  pay  taxes  as  well  as  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Government  that 
stands  behind  every  penny  of  the  public 
debt.  Therefore,  when  bonds  are  sold  to 
banks  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
it  is  not  only  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
that  is  being  borrowed  by  the  Nation  at 
interest,  but  it  is  the  credit  of  the  Nation 
that  is  being  pledged  to  pay  off  the  bond 
with  interest  at  some  future  date. 

Now  if  our  power  to  produce  plus  the 
taxing  power  of  the  Government  can 
stand  behind  an  interest-bearing  debt, 
they  certainly  can  even  better  stand  be¬ 
hind  and  make  good  a  noninterest-bear¬ 
ing  debt.  And  if  they  can  be  used  to 
guarantee  the  repayment  of  a  debt,  they 
can  surely  be  used  as  a  guaranty  of  or 
security  for  a  direct  used  of  the  credit  of 
the  Nation  by  the  Nation  and  for  the 
meeting  of  the  Nation’s  present  needs. 
In  other  words,  just  to  the  extent  that 


debt  which  we  are  now  contracting  can 
and  will  be  paid  in  the  future  out  of  the 
people’s  production  and  the  taxes  de¬ 
rived  from  that  production,  to  that  same 
extent  there  is  no  sense  at  all  in  our 
Nation  going  into  debt  to  borrow  its  own 
credit  for  that  same  production  of  wealth 
and  that  same  power  to  tax  can  make  as 
good  as  gold  and  better  every  dollar  of 
money  or  credit  issued  by  our  Congress. 
And  so  I  say  once  more  insofar  as  pro¬ 
duction  of  real  wealth  is  increasing  to 
that  same  extent  we  are  justified  in 
creating  as  a  Congress,  new  national 
credit  and  using  that  credit  instead  of 
selling  interest-bearing  bonds  to  banks 
for  figures  on  their  books. 

One  way  to  bring  this  about  I  have  al¬ 
ready  suggested — take  over  the  12  central 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  let  them  create 
credit  in  exactly  the  manner  they  do  now, 
but  let  that  credit  be  created  for  and 
made  available  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
without  interest  and  without  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  public  debt. 

But  what,  you  ask.  should  be  done  at  a 
time  when  real  inflation  might  threaten, 
when  prices  did  start  to  go  up  seriously? 
Remembering  the  definitions  I  have 
given,  there  would  be  two  things  to  do: 
First,  not  to  create  any  more  new  money 
or  credit  until  increasing  production  of 
goods  caught  up  with  the  money  supply 
and  second,  if  necessary,  to  levy  such 
taxes  as  would  be  effective  in  reducing 
the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  so  as 
to  bring  the  prices  back  to  normal.  That 
is  very  important,  for,  after  all  is  said 
and  done,  this  method — balancing  money 
creation  and  taxes  in  proper  proportion 
is  the  sound  way,  the  only  sound  way, 
to  prevent  inflation  and  deflation.  If 
we  will  use  this  way,  we  will  be  building 
a  system  that  can  absolutely  prevent  de¬ 
flation  after  this  thing  is  over,  And  that 
is  quite  as  important  as  preventing  infla¬ 
tion  now.  Under  these  circumstances  all 
that  would  be  needed  in  the  way  of  price- 
control  legislation  would  be,  as  I  have 
said,  a  measure  enabling  ceilings  to  be 
put  on  special  prices  which,  without  any 
sound  reason,  are  jacked  up  beyond  the 
general  level  of  other  prices.  That  would 
not  be  dangerous,  and  in  the  emergency 
it  might  do  a  lot  of  good.  And,  most  im¬ 
portant,  with  the  kind  of  monetary  sys¬ 
tem  I  have  described,  it  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful. 

I  could  stop  here,  but  I  think  a  glance 
into  the  future,  a  future  that  I  know  some 
Americans  fear,  is  in  order. 

For  some  day  we  shall  find  that  peace 
has  been  restored.  Some  day  we  shall  be 
able  to  stop  this  terrific  spending  on  ar¬ 
mament.  When  that  time  comes  we  have 
got  to  think  about  stabilizing  and 
strengthening  our  economic  situation  as 
it  is  then.  Let  there  be  no  thought  of 
deflation  then  even  though  there  be  in¬ 
flation  now.  Two  wrongs  never  make  a 
right.  And  part  of  that  stability  which 
we  must  and  can  then  achieve  will  con¬ 
sist  in  our  knowing  for  certain  that  we 
have  a  way  ready  to  be  used  whereby  we 
can  earn  our  way  out  of  debt.  And  we 
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can  have  such  a  way.  We  can  have  it 
just  the  minute  we  cease  forever  to  think 
of  basing  our  Nation’s  money  or  its  credit 
upon  gold  or  on  public  debt  and  begin  to 
base  it  on  the  power  of  our  people  to  pro¬ 
duce  wealth  plus  the  power  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  tax. 

For  under  those  circumstances  the 
arithmetic  would  be  very  simple  and  very 
right.  As  the  people  of  America,  by  their 
industry,  their  inventiveness,  their  or¬ 
ganizing  ability,  increased  their  produc¬ 
tion  they  would  earn  the  right  to  be 
credited  on  the  bocks  of  their  own  Treas¬ 
ury  with  an  amount  of  new  national  in¬ 
come  corresponding  to  the  increase  in 
wealth  production.  How  could  we  tell 
how  much  of  this  new  money  or  credit  we 
were  entitled  to?  We  could  tell  by  watch¬ 
ing  the  price  level  and  keeping  the  price 
level  for  basic  commodities,  such  as  food, 
constant  from  year  to  year.  In  other 
words,  when  production  of  goods  was  in¬ 
creasing  so  that  the  price  level  threatened 
to  go  down  enough  new  money  would  be 
created  and  paid  into  circulation  to  bring 
the  price  level  back  to  where  it  had  been 
before.  Part  of  this  new  money  could 
be  used  to  retire,  once  for  all,  a  portion 
of  the  outstanding  public  debt,  which 
explains  what  I  mean  when  I  talk  about 
a  method  of  earning  our  way  out  of  debt. 
And  when  the  basic-commodities  price 
level  threatened  to  rise  we  would  resume 
taxation  and  cease  creating  new  money 
until  stability  was  restored.  The  revenue 
of  the  Treasury  would  consist  of  two 
items — tax  receipts  and  new  national 
money  or  credit  based  on  r.ew  produc¬ 
tion.  Today  the  revenue  of  the  Treasury 
consists  of  two  items  also — tax  receipts 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  interest- 
bearing  bonds.  What  I  want  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  production  of  wealth  for  bankers’ 
fountain  pens,  national  credit  for  na¬ 
tional  debt,  hope  for  despair.  And  1  tell 
you  that  once  this  has  been  done  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  as  a  whole  will  be  more 
free  than  it  has  ever  been  before;  and, 
having  reestablished  the  right  of  the 
American  people  to  have  their  Congress 
control  and  create  the  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  of  the  Nation,  we  can  then  pro¬ 
ceed  with  assurance  to  remove  our 
Government  from  many  of  the  activities 
in  which  it  is  now  engaged.  Indeed.  I 
would  even  say  that  if  we  remove  from 
the  private  banks  the  public  business  of 
creating  money  we  could  then  and  should 
then  remove  the  Government  from  the 
essentially  private  business  of  lending 
money. 

There  is  an  answer  to  all  human  prob¬ 
lems.  If  we  resolve  fearlessly  to  do  right 
we  can  find  those  answers. 

I  have  put  these  ideas  into  the  form 
of  legislation.  I  try  always  to  do  that. 
I  believe  it  is  part  of  our  duty  to  reduce 
ideas  and  principles  to  concrete  pro¬ 
posals  that  others  can  examine,  criticize, 
and  improve  upon.  My  comprehensive 
bill  that  embodies  every  basic  principle 
I  have  spoken  of  is  House  bill  5589. 

Price-control  legislation  is  probably 
necessary  under  present  circumstances. 


But  had  we  established  5  years  ago  the 
kind  of  monetary  and  tax  system  I  have 
been  talking  about  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary.  Let  us  do  the  thing 
right  this  time  while  we  so  clearly  see 
the  need  of  it.  Let  us  not  be  caught 
again  by  either  deflation  or  inflation. 
Let  us  erect  the  solid  foundation  upon 
which  a  truly  free  economic  system  can 
be  erected. 

The  following  amendment,  which  I 
shall  offer  at  the  end  of  the  present  bill, 
would  eliminate  the  private  creation  and 
destruction  of  money  as  a  factor  making 
for  inflation  and  deflation,  and  would  be 
a  first  step  on  the  road  toward  a  sound 
monetary  basis  for  a  free  economy  in 
America  when  this  critical  period  is 
over: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Voorhis  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  a  new  title, 
to  read  as  follows: 

“TITLE  II 

"Sec.  1.  (A)  Section  207  of  title  II  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  207.  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘  “Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  in  order  to  prevent 
injurious  credit  expansion  or  contraction, 
may  by  regulation  change  the  requirements 
as  to  reserves  to  be  maintained  against  de¬ 
mand  or  time  deposits  or  both  by  member 
banks;  but  the  amount  of  the  reserves  re¬ 
quired  to  be  maintained  by  any  such  mem¬ 
ber  bank  as  a  result  of  any  such  change  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  reserves 
required  by  law  to  be  maintained  by  such 
bank  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Banking  Act  of  1935.”  ’ 

“(B)  All  individuals,  firms,  associations,  or 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  or  Terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  thereof,  receiving  de¬ 
posits  of  money  or  credit  or  any  other  substi¬ 
tute  medium  of  exchange  withdrawable  or 
payable  upon  the  check  or  equivalent  order 
of  the  depositor  upon  demand  or  within  60 
days  and  transferring  such  deposits  or  title 
thereto  to  other  banks  or  individuals,  firms, 
associations,  or  corporations  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  or  possessions,  or  for¬ 
eign  countries,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  com¬ 
mercial  banks  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  to  the  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

“(c)  In  order  to  prevent  inflation  ol  bank 
credit  and  a  consequent  harmful  rise  in  the 
price  level,  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  as 
soon  as  practicable  without  deflationary  ef¬ 
fects  resulting,  require  all  commercial  banks 
to  hold  all  deposits  which  are  subject  to 
check  and/or  payable  on  demand  or  within 
69  days  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  demand 
deposits)  in  trust  for  their  demand  depos¬ 
itors,  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States 
on  hand  or  on  deposit  in  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank:  Provided,  however.  That  commercial 
banks  which  have  a  portion  of  the  funds  of 
their  demand  depositors  invested  in  interest- 
bearing  bonds  and/or  notes  issued  or  fully 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Government 
on  the  date  of  passage  of  this  act  may  hold 
such  interest-bearing  bonds  and/or  notes  in 
trust  for  their  demand  depositors  in  lieu  of 


lawful  money  or  deposits  in  a  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  bank  and  such  commercial  banks  may 
continue  to  receive  the  interest  thereon  and 
retain  same  for  their  own  benefit:  Provided 
further,  That  any  such  direct  or  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  obligations  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  discountable  at  the  par  value  thereof  at 
any  Federal  Reserve  bank:  Provided  further, 
That  no  commercial  bank  shall  at  any  time 
use  any  part  of  the  lawful  money  or  deposits 
in  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  held  in  trust  for 
its  demand  depositors  for  the  purchase  of 
any  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States: 
Provided  further,  That  such  funds  as  may  be 
received  by  any  commercial  bank  in  redemp¬ 
tion  of  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States 
held  in  trust  for  its  demand  depositors  shall 
thereafter  be  held  in  trust  for  its  demand 
depositors  in  lieu  of  such  bonds  or  notes. 

“(D)  Within  1  year  from  the  date  of  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act,  any  solvent  commercial  bank 
which  has  on  hand  or  on  deposit  in  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank  an  insufficient  total  of  cash  and 
bonds  or  notes  issued  or  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States,  to  comply  with  regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  increasing  reserve 
requirements,  may  hypothecate  with  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  bank  of  its  district  so  much  of 
its  other  sound  bankable  assets  as  may  be 
necessary  to  bring  its  total  holdings  of  cash 
and  bonds  or  notes  as  herein  specified  to  the 
total  of  the  demand  deposits  of  its  depositors. 

“(E)  All  demand  deposits  shall  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors  and 
shall  not  be  merged  with  or  be  regarded  as 
assets  of  the  bank  nor  shall  they  be  liable  for 
its  obligations. 

“(F)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  shall  establish  and  en¬ 
force  such  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  withdrawal  of  savings  and  time-deposit 
funds  from  banks  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  demand-deposit  departments 
from  the  time  and  savings-deposit  depart¬ 
ments  of  such  banks.  Such  deposits  shall 
not  be  withdrawable  on  demand  but  only 
after  such  due  notice  as  the  Board  may  re¬ 
quire  has  been  given  by  the  depositor  to  the 
bank. 

“Sec  2.  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  forthwith  to  purchase  the  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  and  agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay 
to  the  owners  thereof  the  amount  of  their 
paid-in  capital  stock  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

“All  member  banks  cf  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  execution  and  delivery 
of  such  documents  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  the  stock 
of  said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  them,  together  with  all  claims  of 
any  kind  or  nature  in  and  to  the  capital  as¬ 
sets  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it 
being  the  intention  of  this  act  to  vest  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  the  ab¬ 
solute,  complete,  and  unconditional  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated,  out  of  any  funds  not  otherwise  ap¬ 
propriated,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

"(B)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  shall  purchase  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
from  time  to  time  noninterest  bearing  obli¬ 
gations  of  the  United  States  in  sufficient 
amount  to  increase  the  total  supply  of  money 
in  the  form  of  cash  or  demand  bank  de¬ 
posits  in  the  United  States  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  national  income  increases  and  thus 
to  maintain  a  stable  buying  power  in  the 
dollar.” 
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Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
charge  is  frequently  heard  throughout 
the  Nation  that  the  Congress  acts  hastily 
without  giving  due  and  deliberate  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  legislation  which  it 
passes.  I  have  seen  no  evidence  to  justify 
that  charge  and  certainly  the  members 
of  my  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  cannot  be  accused  of  not  giving 
long,  careful,  conscientious,  and  I  believe 
intelligent  consideration  to  this  vital 
piece  of  legislation. 

We  labored  through  the  hot  summer 
months,  during  many  weeks  while  most 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  were  en¬ 
joying  a  recess.  I  do  not  believe  there 
was  a  single  group  that  asked  to  be  heard 
which  was  not  given  full  time  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  I  think  that  applies  also  to 
the  various  plans  of  legislation  which 
have  been  presented  to  the  committee. 
The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  who  is  a  distinguished  member  of 
our  committee,  was  given  opportunity  to 
testify  himself  before  the  committee.  He 
made  an  able  presentation  of  his  argu¬ 
ment.  The  same  applied  to  every  other 
group. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  closing  for 
the  committee  this  afternoon  to  spend 
any  more  time  discussing  the  evils  of  in¬ 
flation.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  know 
those  evils.  I  believe  that  every  class  of 
society  will  admit  that  the  Nation  at 
this  time  cannot  stand  the  strain  of 
unbridled,  uncontrolled  inflation.  We 
have  the  lesson  of  every  other  country 
in  the  world  and  we  have  staring  us  in 
the  face  the  startling  realities  of  the 
last  World  War  period. 

Certainly  the  farmers  will  not  contend 
this  bill  is  unfair  to  them.  Certainly  the 
criticism  that  has  been  leveled  against 
the  committee  has  been  one  of  too  much 
liberalism  rather  than  a  strait  jacketing 
of  the  farmers.  We  have  taken  every 
possible  step  to  protect  the  interests  of 
that  vast  and  vital  segment  of  our  so¬ 
ciety.  I  believe  the  same  argument  can 
be  applied  to  labor  and  to  business. 

There  has  been  one  section  of  the  bill 
criticized  here  at  length  today,  which 
has  had  little  defense.  In  the  few  min¬ 
utes  at  my  disposal  I  intend  to  talk  about 
the  licensing  provision.  I  defended  that 
provision  before  the  committee  originally, 
I  defended  it  again  several  days  ago,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  defend  it  because  I 
believe  without  a  licensing  provision  this 
bill  will  be  unfair,  unjust,  and  unen¬ 
forceable. 

Licensing  is  nothing  new.  It  has  been 
used  by  every  country  that  has  employed 
a  price-control  system.  It  was  employed 
in  the  last  war  by  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  would  accuse  Mr.  Hoover 
of  desiring  to  destroy  business,  whether 
it  be  big  or  small.  After  that  period  was 
ended,  he  had  this  to  say  about  licensing: 

The  licensing  system  is  the  backbone  of  all 
control.  Without  compulsion,  there  always 


will  be  a  few  slackers  in  every  trade  who  will 
profit  by  the  patriotism  of  the  majority  and 
prevent  any  control. 

If  we  strike  out  the  licensing  provision 
we  help  the  man  who  is  not  patriotic 
enough  to  comply  and  we  punish  the  man 
who  does  comply. 

In  striking  out  the  licensing  provision, 
we  substitute  in  place  of  the  mere  pen¬ 
alty  of  revocation  of  license  a  peniten¬ 
tiary  offense  and  the  possibility  of  a  fine 
of  $5,000. 

Without  licensing  there  is  no  way  to 
enforce  the  measure,  and  certainly  the 
licensing  provision  does  not  apply  to  all 
people,  in  all  businesses,  large  or  small. 
For  instance,  the  impression  has  been 
given  that  every  corner  grocery  store 
W'ould  have  to  have  a  license.  That  is 
certainly  not  true.  If  the  corner  grocery 
store  were  selling  butter,  we  will  say,  and 
if  butter  had  a  price  ceiling  on  it,  the 
grocery  would  have  to  have  a  license  to 
sell  butter,  but  all  the  other  countless 
varieties  of  merchandise  in  the  store 
would  be  unlicensed.  The  same  thing 
applies  to  every  other  type  of  business  in 
the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  will  study  that  provision  will  agree 
that  it  is  the  only  way  to  protect  the 
thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands 
of  merchants  who  will  patriotically  com¬ 
ply  with  the  previsions,  as  against  those 
who  will  bootleg,  who  will  hoard,  or  who 
will  devise  methods  and  means  to  get 
around  the  ceilings  which  are  established. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  all  the  time 
that  has  been  allotted  to  me.  I  feel  that 
this  bill  has  been  discussed  ably  and  in¬ 
telligently  by  my  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  SANDERS.  One  of  the  things  I 
should  like  to  have  the  gentleman  dis¬ 
cuss  is  the  question  of  an  appeal  from 
the  price-fixing  powers  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  I  have  been  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  gentleman’s  able  presenta¬ 
tion.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  abso¬ 
lute  powers  are  given  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  without  any  check.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  say  something  about  that  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  my  colleague 
from  Louisiana  has  brought  up  that 
point,  because  there  has  actually  been 
very  little  discussion  of  the  protective 
devices  which  are  placed  in  this  bill. 

The  bill  sets  up  what  is  known  as  an 
emergency  court  of  appeals.  This  court 
is  quite  different  from  most  administra¬ 
tive  bodies  and  tribunals.  In  the  ordinary 
administrative  agency  of  the  Government 
you  set  up  a  quasi-judicial  body  within 
the  agency  itself,  which  results  in  the 
agency  passing  on  the  agency’s  own  ac¬ 
tion. 

In  this  case,  any  party  who  is  aggrieved 
is  given  the  right  to  file  his  papers  and 
bring  the  record  to  the  emergency  court 
of  appeal.  That  court  is  appointed  by 


the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  to  be  composed  of  Fed¬ 
eral  circuit  and  district  court  judges 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  to  my  way 
of  thinking  is  a  greater  degree  of  pro¬ 
tection  than  is  provided  in  the  case  of 
almost  any  administrative  agency. 

There  has  also  been  some  discussion 
about  the  rule  of  review,  which  has  been 
intended  to  offset  a  capricious  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  Administrator.  This, 
too,  is  considerably  broader  than  in  the 
case  of  other  administrative  agencies  of 
the  Government.  The  ordinary  rule  of 
law  is  that  the  administrative  agency  is 
sustained  if  there  is  any  evidence  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  position  of  the  agency.  In  this 
particular  situation,  you  are  able  to  go 
into  the  whole  realm  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  actions  of  the  Administrator 
were  justified.  In  doing  that,  you  can 
investigate  the  costs,  the  factors  which 
have  entered  into  the  setting  of  a  price 
and  a  ceiling,  and  all  the  other  ramifica¬ 
tions  of  the  setting  of  a  price  and  a  ceil¬ 
ing. 

After  he  has  exhausted  his  remedy  in 
the  emergency  court  of  appeals,  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party  is  given  the  further  right  to 
go  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
by  way  of  certiorari. 

I  contend  that  anyone  who  will  study 
this  bill  thoroughly  will  find  that  this 
committee  has  written  into  the  bill  as 
many  safeguards  as  possible  in  a  time  of 
emergency. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  just  preceded  me  that  the 
Nation  is  not  facing  an  emergency.  If 
our  country  is  not  in  an  emergency  to¬ 
day  we  have  never  been  in  an  emergency. 
If  we  are  not  in  an  emergency  today, 
none  of  the  legislation  that  has  passed 
this  body  is  justified.  If  we  are  not  in 
an  emergency  today,  the  act  of  appro¬ 
priating  $67,000,000,000  is  criminal,  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  be 
sent  home  for  doing  it.  If  we  are  not 
in  an  emergency  today,  the  act  of  setting 
up  a  system  of  priorities  and  allocations  is 
criminal. 

I  say  to  those  of  you  who  oppose  a 
licensing  provision  in  this  bill  and  who 
sat  here  in  this  House  during  a  short 
debate  of  1  or  2  hours  and  voted  for  the 
priorities  system  that  the  comparison  is 
almost  negative. 

We  have  established  in  America  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  priorities  which  means  that  we  can 
put  X  out  of  business  and  keep  Y  in  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  most  drastic  control  of 
business  ever  designed  by  our  country. 
It  is  the  power  of  life  and  death.  It 
means  the  end  of  the  competitive  system, 
and  yet  we  did  it.  I  voted  for  it,  and 
most  of  the  Members  of  this  House  voted 
for  it,  because  they  realize  that  these  are 
not  ordinary  times. 

I  may  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
nobody  wants  price  control,  whether  it 
be  as  outlined  in  the  Steagall  bill  or  in 
the  Gore  bill.  All  of  us  believe  in  the 
system  of  free  enterprise.  All  of  us  had 
rather  see  business  function  unhampered, 
unhindered,  and  uncontrolled.  All  of  us 
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believe  that  America  has  grown  great  by 
the  individual  initiative  of  the  various 
components  of  its  society,  but  all  of  us 
know,  too,  that  when  a  nation  faces  peril 
that  all  groups  of  that  nation  must  be 
prepared  to  sacrifice.  Price  control  is 
sacrifice.  Price  control  is  the  invasion  of 
business  rights,  of  the  rights  of  the 
farmer  and  the  rights  of  the  other  com¬ 
ponents  of  our  society,  but  along  with 
the  other  sacrifices  that  have  to  be  made 
we  in  America,  if  we  are  to  face  the 
emergency  which  confronts  us  tcday, 
must  make  this  additional  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  frequently  the  criticism 
has  been  heard  throughout  the  Nation 
that  the  Congress  is  inclined  to  act  hur¬ 
riedly,  without  proper  consideration  on 
legislation  of  vital  importance.  My  im¬ 
pression  of  the  Congress  has  been  quite 
to  the  contrary,  and  certainly  no  such 
charge  can  be  leveled  at  the  House  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  in  respect 
to  its  consideration  of  emergency  price- 
control  legislation.  Through  the  hot 
summer  months  and  into  the  pleasant 
days  of  fall  our  hearings  lasted.  No 
group  was  denied  the  opportunity  to  be 
heard  and  the  committee  sought  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  assistance  of  the  best  minds  in 
the  country,  both  within  and  without  the 
Government. 

Hence,  no  matter  what  may  be  said 
with  respect  to  the  committee  and  its 
work,  it  cannot  be  charged  or  asserted 
that  all  members  did  not  give  generously 
of  their  time  and  their  best  effort  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  Nation  on  the  vital  home  front. 

The  members  of  the  committee  did  not 
relish  their  task.  It  has  been  said  that 
price  control  is  regimentation;  that 
price  control  is  contrary  to  our  tradi¬ 
tional  economic  practices;  that  price  con¬ 
trol  embodies  within  itself  principles  of 
totalitarianism;  that  price  control  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  time-honored  system  of  free 
enterprise  To  deny  the  truth  at  least 
in  part  of  these  assertions  is  to  be  un¬ 
realistic.  Price-control  legislation  is 
drastic,  unwanted,  unpopular,  but  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  is  one  of  the  remedies  for  an  economy 
that  is  being  strained  and  overworked. 
It  is  not  pleasant  medicine  nor  will  it 
fail  to  prevent  discomfort,  suffering,  and 
inconvenience,  and  in  the  end  it  may  not 
prevent  many  of  the  ills  it  is  designed  to 
cure.  With  it  will  come  a  denial  of  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  action  to  many  groups 
that  go  to  make  up  our  society  and  our 
business,  labor,  and  agricultural  commu¬ 
nities. 

But  the  alternative  of  inflation  with 
its  crazed  spirals  in  values,  its  wild  un¬ 
controlled  speculation,  its  creation  of 
paupers  and  millionaires,  and  the  inevita¬ 
ble  reckoning  of  deflation  is  frightful. 
The  grant  of  authority  required  for  a 
regulation  of  prices  is  one  that  should 
be  given  only  in  times  of  emergency,  out 
to  fail  to  grant  that  authority  at  such  a 
time  is  to  commit  national  suicide. 

Price  control  is  unpopular.  The  aver¬ 
age  businessman  says  that  he  has  been  in 
the  red  since  1929  and  now  has  come  his 


first  opportunity  to  get  ahead;  the  wage- 
earner  says  that  he  has  been  unemployed 
or  has  just  recently  been  released  from 
the  relief  rolls;  the  farmer  says  that  he 
has  failed  to  meet  production  costs  for 
the  past  decade. 

But  already  the  march  toward  infla¬ 
tion  is  well  on  its  way.  If  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  find  the  opportunity  to 
study  the  many  charts  and  graphs  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
and  other  Government  and  private  agen¬ 
cies  they  will  find  a  deadly  parallel  in  the 
situation  today  as  compared  to  the  years 
immediately  preceding  the  World  War. 
Until  1916  during  that  period  there  was 
little  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States.  But  in  1916  the  Allied 
buying  began  to  be  felt  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  began  its  defense  program.  A 
moderate  advance  began.  At  first  it  was 
not  felt,  but  the  inevitable  spiral  devel¬ 
oped  and  by  1920  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  States  had  doubled. 

Until  early  1941  there  was  little  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  of  living  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  costs  in  October 
1939.  Within  the  past  several  months, 
however,  the  increase  has  been  startling, 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  even 
greater  increases  would  have  occurred 
had  it  not  been  for  the  measure  of  volun¬ 
tary  control  exercised  by  the  Office  of 
Pi'ice  Administration.  More  sinister 
than  the  actual  increases  are  the  ad¬ 
vances  in  wholesale  prices,  which  are 
continuing  daily.  Retail  prices  are  far 
behind,  and  when  they  catch  up — and 
they  will  not  if  this  legislation  is  not 
enacted — there  will  be  alarming  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living. 

The  story  of  the  cycle  of  inflation  and 
deflation  has  been  told  too  often  on  this 
floor  to  bear  repetition.  We  all  know 
that  the  World  War  cost  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  taxpayers  something  like 
$15,000,000,000  more  than  it  would  have 
had  prices  been  stabilized;  we  all  know 
that  the  citizens  were  forced  to  pay  that 
inflated  debt  with  deflated  dollars;  we 
all  know  that  countless  millions  of  farm¬ 
ers  were  bankrupted  in  the  backwash  of 
the  twenties,  due  to  the  mortgage  debt 
incurred  during  the  inflated  years ;  we  all 
know  that  millions  of  white-collar  work¬ 
ers — Government  employees,  teachers, 
firemen,  policemen,  clerks,  wage  earners, 
professional  men  and  women — were 
forced  to  lower  their  standards  of  living 
when  the  value  of  their  dollars  dropped 
by  approximately  40  percent;  we  all 
know  that  businessmen  came  to  know 
the  bewilderment  of  failure  and  bank¬ 
ruptcy;  and  we  all  know  that  millions 
of  our  citizens  saw  their  savings,  invest¬ 
ments,  and  savings  accounts  vanish.  It 
was  a  nightmare.  It  was  the  battle  we 
lost.  It  was  the  disease  that  helped  to 
nurture  Hitler  and  to  destroy  private 
enterprise  and  make  possible  the  dicta¬ 
torships  of  Italy  and  Germany. 

And  today  the  same  symptoms  are 
here.  The  Government  is  spending  more 
than  a  billion  per  month  for  defense  and 
lend-lease;  the  national  income  is  at  an 


all-time  high;  the  demand  for  civilian 
goods  is  far  over-reaching  supply;  many 
thousands  of  citizens  have  dollars  to 
spend  for  the  first  time  in  years;  profits, 
wages,  incomes  are  increasing.  We  must 
heed  the  voice  of  experience.  We  must 
act  now.  We  must  win  this  battle  this 
time.  Do  not  take  the  word  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  Read  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  representatives  of  business 
and  labor  and  government  before  our 
committee.  Study  the  charts  presented 
by  Mr.  Henderson,  Dr.  Lubin,  Secretary 
Morgenthau,  Governor  Eccles,  Under 
Secretary  Bell,  Secretary  Wickard.  and 
many  others. 

Every  other  major  nation  has  profited 
from  the  experience  of  the  last  war.  No 
nation,  whether  totalitarian  or  demo¬ 
cratic,  is  without  legislative  price  control. 
The  most  drastic  systems  are  to  be  found 
in  the  dictator  nations  but  all  the  others. 
Great  Britain,  its  Dominions,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Brazil,  and  countries  of 
South  America  have  employed  price  con¬ 
trol  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 

During  the  last  World  War  we  tried 
price  control,  but  the  timing  was  bad. 
It  was  not  instituted  until  too  late  and 
it  was  removed  too  soon.  In  addition  to 
this  it  applied  only  to  a  limited  number 
of  commodities.  But  during  the  time  it 
was  in  operation,  and  as  applied  to  the 
commodities  affected  by  it,  it  was  effec¬ 
tive.  That  period  may  have  been  even 
more  disastrous  had  not  some  measure  of 
control  been  instituted. 

That  brings  me  to  a  discussion  of  the 
question  about  which  there  seems  to  be 
much  misunderstanding.  Many  of  us 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  price 
control  alone  will  control  inflation  and 
that  the  more  harsh  you  make  the  con¬ 
trol  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  This  is 
far  from  true. 

Price  control  must  first  of  all  be  imple¬ 
mented  by  wage  stabilization.  The  two 
are  separate  and  distinct,  however.  But 
I  differ  from  many  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  belief  that  wage  control  is  essential 
to  price  control.  The  concept  should  be 
just  the  opposite;  price  control  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  wage  control  or  stabilization. 
During  the  World  War  real  wages  did  not 
keep  pace  with  commodity  prices  despite 
the  unprecedented  advances  in  many  in¬ 
dustries.  There  was  constant,  intermi¬ 
nable  strife  and  discord  and  relations  be¬ 
tween  employer  and  employed  were  far 
from  harmonious.  The  reason  was  ob¬ 
vious.  The  cost  of  living  continued  to 
advance  and  wages  did  likewise,  resulting 
in  the  inevitable  spiral.  Now,  had  the 
cost  of  living  been  maintained  at  even 
keel  and  had  inordinate  profits  and  prof¬ 
iteering  been  denied,  the  basis  for  wage 
increases  would  not  have  existed. 

Hence  I  maintain  that  price  control 
and  control  of  the  cost  of  living  which 
effects  the  real  wage  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  for  wage  stability  and  wage  control. 
The  alternative  is  constant  strife.  With 
a  stabilized  price  structure  wage  adjust¬ 
ments  can  be  effected  through  the  area 
agreements  which  have  been  initiated  in 
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the  shipbuilding  areas  and  are  now  being 
extended  to  ail  defense  regions. 

But  there  are  other  important  meas¬ 
ures  which  must  be  adopted  if  inflation 
is  to  be  controlled.  The  supply  of  all 
civilian  goods  must  be  expanded  by  new 
production  and  by  imports,  and  control 
of  exports.  In  addition  to  this  the  Na¬ 
tion  must  encourage  savings  and  insti¬ 
tute  a  carefully  worked  out  tax  program 
to  reduce  excess  purchasing  power  and 
decrease  deficit  spending;  efforts  must 
be  made  to  decrease  nondefense  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  Byrd  committee  should  be 
accorded  full  support.  And  finally,  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  the  control  of 
credit,  installment  buying  hoarding,  and 
profiteering. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the 
so-called  over-all  ceiling,  which  would 
freeze  all  costs  on  a  given  date.  Many 
are  advocating  this  plan,  as  the  only 
sure  way  to  prevent  inflation.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  no  price  control  without  the 
other  measures  which  I  have  mentioned 
will  prevent  inflation;  and  further,  in  no 
country  other  than  Nazi  Germany  has 
the  freezing  plan  been  employed.  And 
even  there,  controlled  and  regimented  as 
the  nation  is,  more  than  7,000  exceptions 
and  adjustments  have  been  made  to  the 
original  order.  The  freezing  principle  is 
the  application  of  total  regimentation  to 
American  business,  labor,  and  agriculture. 

The  committee  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  carefully  drawn  with  many  safeguards. 
It  provides  legislative  standards  for  price 
control  which  are  liberal  and  which  will 
protect  the  business  system;  it  recog¬ 
nizes  the  parity  concept  for  agriculture, 
and  it  does  not  attempt  to  regulate  sal¬ 
aries,  established  business  practices, 
profits,  wages,  or  income.  It  establishes 
safeguards  against  abuse,  provides  for 
advisory  councils,  sets  up  a  court  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  judges  of  the 
circuit  and  district  Federal  courts,  pro¬ 
vides  for  judicial  hearing  and  review;  es¬ 
tablishes  a  definite  date  of  termination 
and  requires  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Congress. 

Frice  control  is  one  of  the  essentials  in 
the  control  of  inflation.  To  vote  for  this 
bill  is  to  vote  for  the  preservation  of  the 
American  system  of  doing  business  and 
to  provide  for  the  internal  security  of 
the  Nation  during  the  period  of  its  great¬ 
est  peril.  To  vote  otherwise  is  to  sanc¬ 
tion  inflation  and  all  that  it  will  mean  to 
business,  to  agriculture,  to  labor,  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  the  sapping  of  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  our  people. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  WhittL 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  Chair¬ 
man  Steagall,  of  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee,  and  Republicans,  of 
which  there  is  not  one  here,  I  had  hoped 
to  have  the  privilege  of  answering  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wol¬ 
cott],  and  have  him  here  on  the  floor, 


but  I  only  find  about  two  from  the  other 
side  on  the  floor,  and  you  know  I  am  re¬ 
minded  in  having  an  opportunity  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  august  body  at  this  unfortunate 
hour  of  some  barnstorming  theatrical  or¬ 
ganization  that  comes  into  a  town  and 
finds  their  show  a  flop.  But  we  who  are 
here  at  this  late  hour  are  considering  one 
of  the  most  vital  pieces  of  legislation  ever 
brought  before  this  Congress  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  find  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Wolcott]  has  returned  and  is 
present,  and  for  that  I  am  very  much 
gratified. 

I  have  in  my  hand,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
platform  that  has  been  adopted  by  one 
of  the  great  farm  organizations  of  this 
country.  I  have  carried  it  close  to  my 
heart,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you  know, 
when  I  was  helping  to  draft  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  platform  in  the  great  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  we  were  addressed  by  the  great 
Mr.  Taber,  the  head  of  the  Grange,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  pulling  forth  this  plat¬ 
form  and  reading  it  to  Mr.  Taber,  who 
was  representing  the  National  Grange 
and  submitting  the  demands  of  the 
farmer  to  our  Democratic  platform  com¬ 
mittee.  I  am  going  to  have  the  privilege 
of  reading  two  small  paragraphs  of  that 
platform  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  if  we  could  have  induced  the  House 
and  the  Congress  and  the  Government  of 
these  great  United  States  to  adopt  at  the 
inception  of  this  administration  or  the 
previous  administration,  we  would  not 
be  here  today  debating  a  price-control 
bill.  Let  me  read  the  first  paragraph: 

Agriculture  demands  a  monetary  system 
providing  an  honest  dollar,  one  just  to  debtor 
and  creditor  alike,  with  constant  purchasing 
power,  preventing  uncontrolled  inflation  or 
the  disastrous  effects  of  deflation. 

Coupled  with  that  I  will  read  you  an¬ 
other  short  paragraph: 

There  must  be  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  price  parity,  as  between  the  products  of 
agriculture  and  industry  in  the  domestic 
market. 

If  you  would  extend  to  the  basic  indus¬ 
tries,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  simple  provi¬ 
sion  of  price  parity  between  the  products 
of  the  basic  industries  and  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  necessities  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  provide  a  good,  workable,  and 
adequate  money  system,  we  would  not 
have  to  go  to  the  extreme  of  controlling 
prices,  with  all  that  is  entailed  by  such  a 
program  in  the  way  of  expense  to  the 
Government. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  took  exception  to  the 
silver-purchasing  policy  and  the  gold- 
devaluation  plan  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  seems  to  me  that  that 
gentleman  was  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel  because  we  are  over 
$50,000,000,000  in  debt,  due  to  the  work¬ 
ing  of  this  wonderful  Federal  Reserve 
System  that  he  advocates  in  season  and 
out.  What  is  the  matter  with  this  silver¬ 


purchasing  policy  that  he  takes  such  vio¬ 
lent  exception  to  and  criticizes  us  for 
voting  to  extend  the  power  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  he  has  not  used?  I  am  won¬ 
dering  what  plan  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  would  give  to  the 
American  people;  I  am  wondering  how 
far  it  would  supply  the  money  functions 
of  this  Government;  and  I  am  wondering 
how  far  he  would  carry  this  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  that  put  us  $50,000,000,000 
into  debt. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  has  expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Silver  Purchase  Act  we  buy  foreign 
silver  for  about  one-third  of  its  nominal 
value  in  our  money.  We  have  been  buy¬ 
ing  domestic  silver  until  recently  at  69 
cents  and  putting  it  out  at  $1.29,  and  we 
are  now  paying  71.11;  and  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  a  profit  of  40  percent  in  do¬ 
ing  that,  and  it  goes  back  into  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade,  without  interest  charge,  as 
the  price  of  circulation,  what  is  the  mat¬ 
ter  with  it?  That  is  inflation,  they  say. 
I  have  been  watching  the  Treasury  state¬ 
ments  coming  to  my  office  from  day  to 
day,  and  watching  the  condition  of  the 
Treasury.  These  silver  certificates  that 
the  gentleman  so  eagerly  takes  when  he 
gets  his  salary  check  turned  into  money 
have  a  purchasing  power  all  over  this 
country.  The  money  goes  into  every  till 
and  every  pocketbook  in  the  country. 
These  dollar  certificates  I  refer  to  repre¬ 
sent  silver.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  kind  of  mone^  except  one  little  thing, 
and  that  is  that  it  is  claimed  infla¬ 
tionary.  The  trouble  with  the  money  is 
that  it  does  not  bear  nterest  to  the  banks 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  That  is 
what  is  the  matter  with  it.  If  that  kind 
of  money  is  inflationary,  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  money  that  built  this 
America;  what  is  the  matter  with  ihe 
money  we  had  when  we  bought  Louisi¬ 
ana,  and  when  we  bought  Florida;  and 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  money  we 
had  when  we  bought  Alaska?  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  money  that  put 
American  ships  on  every  sea  and  Ameri¬ 
can  commerce  in  every  port  in  the  great¬ 
est  period  of  development  this  country 
ever  saw,  when  we  had  international  bi¬ 
metallism?  A  declaration  for  interna¬ 
tional  bimetallism  is  on  the  statute  books 
of  this  country.  Let  us  renew  our  efforts 
to  establish  international  bimetallism  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  We  will  never 
go  onto  a  stable  financial  basis  until  we 
do  have  international  bimetallism. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  having  assumed 
the  chair  as  Speaker  pro  tempore,  Mr. 
Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee  had 
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had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.  R. 
5990  and  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  two  let¬ 
ters  making  reference  to  Supreme  Court 
litigation.  \ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objec*Uon. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  MrNfipeaker,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  gentleman  ftem  Michigan 
[Mr.  Shafer],  I  ask  unanin\ous  consent 
that  he  be  allowed  to  extend  his  remarks 
in  two  instances:  In  the  first,  tto  include 
some  tables  and,  in  the  second,  tn^nclude 
some  studies. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o’clock  and  36  minutes  p.  m.),  pur¬ 
suant  to  its  order  heretofore  entered,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wed¬ 
nesday,  November  26,  1941,  at  11  o’clock 
a.  m. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  at  10  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  Novem¬ 
ber  26,  1941. 

Business  to  be  considered:  Resume 
hearings  on  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturali¬ 
zation 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  this  cor 
mittee  at  10:30  a.  m.,  Wednesday, 
vember  26,  1941,  for  the  consideratipfi  of 
unfinished  business  and  private  bi) 

Committee  on  the  Judicia 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the,Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold/nearings  on 
H.  R.  4916,  suspending  during  the  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  the  running 
of  any  statute  of  lirmrffations  on  prose¬ 
cutions  for  Federal  offenses,  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  November  26,  1941,  at  10  a.  m.,  room 
345,  House  Offica^uilding. 

Subcommittee^ No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  4859/Conferring  jurisdiction  upon 
the  CourGcf  Claims  of  the  United  States 
to  hearydetermine,  and  render  judgment 
on  th/claims  0f  jj.  B.  Nelson  (doing 
busioess  as  the  H.  B.  Nelson  Construction 
CoyT  against  the  United  States  for  the 
rount  of  such  actual  losses  or  damages 
shall  appear  to  be  due  him,  on 


(Wednesday,  November  26,  1941,  at  10 
a.  m.,  room  346,  House  Office  Building. 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
^n  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  6045,  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  require  the  registration  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  by  agencies  to  disseminate 
propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  June  8,  1938, 
as  amended,  on  Friday,  November  28, 
1941,  at  10  a.  m.,  room  346,  House  Office 
Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  6056,  to  regulate  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  suits  for  payment 
for  the  use  of  inventions  by  or  for  the 
Government,  on  Wednesday,  December 
3,  1941,  at  10  a.  m„  room  346,  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Insular  Affairs  at  10:30  a.  m., 
ton  Friday,  November  28,  1941,  for  the^ 
consideration  of  amendments  to  S.  1625 
H.  R.  5925. 

[Mmittee  on  Interstate  and  FoREig 
Commerce 

Therlwwill  be  a  meeting  of  tffe  Sub- 
committ<\on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at 
10  a.  m.,  Monday,  December  8,  1941. 

Business  to  bteconsiderea:  Hearings  on 
H.  R.  5695,  a  bi\to  aafend  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Ac^f,/f939  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  trainii^pf  civilian  aviation 
mechanics. 


Works  Agency  (H.  Doc.  No.  446);  to  the  Cor 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to /be 
printed. 


UBLIC 


reports  of 


EXECUTIVE/COMMUNICAtoONS,  ETC 

Under  c/fuse  2  of  rule  XiteV,  execu¬ 
tive  comrtfunications  were  takeiWrom  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  foHpws: 

109/  A  letter  from  the  Secietary  o^^Var, 
transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief  onEn- 
ghrfeers,  United  States  Army,  dated  Augtfct 
5,  1941  submitting  a  report,  together  witfl 
^accompanying  papers,  on  a  preliminary  ex-' 
amination  of  Mackinaw  River,  Ill  ,  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  August 
28.  1937:  to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  President, 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  to  prohibit  parking  of  vehicles  upon 
public  or  private  property  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  consent  of  the  owner 
of  such  property;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  ol  War, 
transmitting  a  report  under  section  3  (b)  of 
the  Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of 
1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
to  authorize  the  employment  of  nationals  of 
the  United  States  on  any  public  work  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories. 

1098.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  supple¬ 
mental  estimate  of  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  of  1942  in  the  aggregate  amount  of 
$85,000,000,  together  with  a  provision  for  a 
contract  authorization  in  addition  thereto  in 
the  amount  of  $50,000,000,  for  the  Federal 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIO: 

Under  clause  2  of  rule 
committees  were  delivered/fo  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  LANHAM:  Comm/tee  on  Public  Build¬ 
ings  and  Grounds.  S..J826.  An  act  to  permit 
seeing-eye  dogs  to  effter  Government  build¬ 
ings  when  accompanied  by  their  blind  mas¬ 
ters,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  1448) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  oDahe  Whole  House  on  the  state 
of  the  Uni o/ 

Mr.  LES^NSKI:  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen¬ 
sions.  HrR.  6009.  A  bill  to  provide  pensions 
at  wartime  rates  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  cl/r  Army,  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast 
Guard  disabled  in  line  of  duty  as  a  direct 
n/ult  of  armed  conflict,  while  engaged  in 
strahazardous  service  or  while  the  United 
rStates  is  engaged  in  war,  and  for  the  de¬ 
pendents  of  those  who  die  from  such  cause, 
and  for  other  purposes;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1449) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 
Union. 

PUBLIC  BILIS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills 
and  resolutions  were  introduced  and  sev¬ 
erally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  D'ALESANDRO : 

H  R.  6096.  A  bill  providing  for  transporta¬ 
tion  home  during  furlough  for  enlisted  men 
and  selectees  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

H.  R.  6097.  A  bill  to  amend  section  156. 
title  5,  of  the  Code  of  Laws  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  complete  to  March  4,  1929;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DOUGHTON: 

H.  R  6098  (by  request) .  A  bill  to  authorize 
th~  condemnation  of  materials  which  are  in¬ 
tended  for  use  in  process  or  renovated  butter 
and  which  are  unfit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
^rnittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PRIEST: 

1.R.6099.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  superintendent  of  Star  Route 
Service  in  the  Post  Office  Department,  the 
fixing  df  rates  for  star  routes,  and  for  other 
purpos^L  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  ancTO^ost  Roads 

By  Ml  KRAMER: 

H  R.  6100.  iL  bill  to  penalize  disloyalty  to 
the  United  Stipes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  Immigration  and  Natu¬ 
ralization. 

By  Mr.  HUNTER: 

H  R.  6101.  A  bill  t^provide  for  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  labor  disputes^Ufecting  the  national 
defense,  to  require  maintenance  by  employ¬ 
ers  and  employees  of  the\|atus  quo  during 
mediation  efforts,  and  for  ofiaer  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor.  \ 

By  Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi: 

H  R  6106  (by  request).  A  bill  to  provide 
liberalized  benefits  for  disabled  American  vet¬ 
erans  of  the  World  War  and  their  depend¬ 
ents,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the^Com- 
mittee  on  World  War  Veterans’  Legislation. 
By  Mr.  McGEHEE : 

H.  R.  6107.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  permit 
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the  vestry  of  Rock  Creek  parish  to  utilize  for 
burial  sites  certain  land  within  its  present 
holdings  in  Rocic  Creek  Cemetery;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DALESANDRO: 

H  J.  Res.  248.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  to  make  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  survey  to  determine  the  feas¬ 
ibility  of  the  construction  of  subways  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  both  -streetcars  and 
vehicular  traffic;  to  "the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOGGSt 

H.  R.  6102.  A  bill  confirming  the 'claim  of 
Augustus  Dominque  Turand  for  the  Church 
of  St.  Jacques  to  certain  lands  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  parish  of  St.  James,  said  claim 
being  listed  as  No.  392  in  report  of  commis¬ 


November  25,  1941 

sioners  dated  January  9,  1812;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

By  Mr,  GREEN: 

H.R.  6103.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to 
John  S.  Williams;  to  the  Committee  on  Pen¬ 
sions. 

By  Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky: 

H.  R.  6104.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Ira 
Kilburn;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pen¬ 
sions'.  { 

By  Mr.  STEVENSON: 

H  R  6105.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Edith 
Bock;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


T'Ur'Xt  .  t>-  V 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  77^  CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  26,  1941 

The  House  met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  who  didst  manifest  divine  love 
to  bring  us  to  our  Father,  in  Thy  name 
we  praV.  Grant  that  we  may  have  a 
finer  conception  of  the  riches  of  Thy 
goodness,  so  that  Thy  name  may  become 
one  of  power,  of  hope,  and  of  inspiration. 
We  pray  Thee  to  enrich  us  with  the  spirit 
of  fidelity,  of  helpfulness,  and  of  gentle¬ 
ness,  fulfilling  our  daily  conduct  with 
the  spirit  of,  our  Elder  Brother.  How 
blessed  is  that  life  which  lives  by  its 
higher  nature;  it  reveals  and  interprets 
the  divine  and  'at  last,  stands  in  Zion  in 
the  presence  of  God. 

Blessed  Lord,  ''what  a  change  would 
come  over  human  society  if  all  the  pain¬ 
bearing  elements  should  die  away  and  be 
destroyed  by  the  ipeoming  spirit  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth;  we  pray  that  all  bitterness 
or  resentment  whether  silent  or  vocal 
may  be  forgotten.  By  Thy  graciousness 
draw  lis  close  to  Thee;  making  us  forget 
our  poverty  of  .soul  and  dead  us  to  forgive 
the  weaknesses  and  failures  of  others, 
arising  undismayed  to  greater  effort.  In 
our  dear  Redeemer’s  name.  Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes¬ 
terday  wag  read  and  approved. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAEKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speake/  I  ask  unanimous  cpnsent  to 
extend'1  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  include  therein  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Commissioners  concerning  certain  bills 
pending  in  the  House;  and,  second,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  before  the  Seventy-seventh  Divi¬ 
sion  by  former  Capt.  Vincent  Murphy  on 
the  subject  The  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

'fhej'e  yj/as  nn  nhjprf.inn  

PRICE-CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  we  are  going  to  consider 
an  amendment  to  H.  R.  5900  entitled  “A 
bill  to  further  the  national  defense  and 
security  by  checking  speculation  and  ex¬ 
cessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other 
purposes.” 

One  of  the  most  objectionable  features 
of  this  type  of  legislation  is  the  proposal 
or  tendency  to  regulate  wages.  I  want  it 
distinctly  understood  here  and  now  that 
I  am  opposed  to  all  legislation  which  in 
any  way  attempts  to  put  a  ceiling  on  the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  the  American  work¬ 
ingman. 

We  recently  passed  a  tax  bill  which 
means  higher  income  taxes  on  every 
wage  earner,  and  there  has  been  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  that  we  increase  the  social-security 
tax. 

If  we  pass  legislation  to  carry  out  these 
proposals,  the  only  thing  left  for  the 
average  person  will  be  his  right  to  work 
and  pay  taxes.  This  is  not  a  bright  out¬ 
look  for  the  millions  of  decent,  peace- 
loving  men  and  women  of  America. 

This  control  legislation  and  tax  legis¬ 
lation  is  due  to  the  defense  program. 
The  persons  who  will  suffer  most  are 
those  in  the  lower-salary  brackets  and 
are  the  ones  making  the  supreme  sacrifice 
by  giving  their  sons  to  the  armed  forces 
of  the  country.  We  all  know  that  the 
majority  of  men  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  come  from  the  average 
American  home,  which  homes  unfortu¬ 
nately  are  not  blessed  with  great  wealth. 
The  membership  of  this  House  should  be 
searching  for  ways  to  cut  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  citizens  instead  of  pass¬ 
ing  legislation  restricting  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  loading  them  down  with 
new  taxes. 

During  my  18  years  of  legislative  serv¬ 
ice  I  have  worked  and  voted  for  every 
measure  to  improve  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing,  hours  of  employment,  and  for  the 
payment  of  a  living  wage.  I  am  going 
to  resist  every  effort  which  might  in  any 
way  impair  the  gains  of  labor;  and,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  regulation  of  wages 
will  be  the  first  step  toward  tearing  down 
the  structure  of  labor  legislation  of  which 
I  am  so  proud,  because  of  the  part  that 
I  played  in  its  development  and  building. 


I  hope  that  the  House  will  follow  my 
leadership  in  this  direction. 

_ EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Jiave  two  requests  to  extend  my  re-/ 
marks:  First,  to  include  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  by  Mr.  Boyd,  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute;  and,  sec¬ 
ond,  to  include  an  address  delivered  by 
Mr.  Davies,  Federal  Petroleum  Coordi¬ 
nator. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  . was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigaji.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  oWn  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  an  article  by  . James  B. 
Reston,  which  appeared  in  the  .New  York 
Times  of  the  18th;  and  also  an  article 
by  John  S.  /Knight,  publisher  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without'  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including 
a  short  newspaper  article  entitled  “Want 
To  Help  Kill  America.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BISHOP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  a 
report  from  the  Office  of  Production 
Management  relative  to  the  employment 
situation  at  the  Illinois  Ordnance  Plant 
in  my  congressional  district.  This  re¬ 
port  is  in  reply  to  my  request  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  and  for  the  establishing  of  a 
definite  policy  with  respect  to  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  executives  responsible  for 
the  successful  operation  of  the  plant. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  in  six  instances 
and  include  therein  a  statement  and 
tables  showing  the  work  done  by  the 
N.  Y.  A. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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RATIONAL  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION 

Ml  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  r<?r  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  waiLno  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
N.  Y.  A.  in  Oklahoma,  especially,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  throughout  the  United 
States,  has  been  doing  a  splendid  job. 
The  Congress  appropriated  moneys  for 
the  N.  Y.  A.,  but  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
through  its  power  is  withholding  the 
funds  in  Oklahoma  in  p'a/ticular.  Last 
week  7,000  N.  Y.  A.  workers  engaged  in 
defense  training  were  cut  ofK,  Last  week 
Oklahoma  sent  1,000  trained  men  to 
California  to  be  airplane  workers  in  de¬ 
fense  plants.  Five  hundred  of  these 
were  N.  Y.  A.  trainees.  I  hop^  the 
N.  Y.  A.  work  will  be  continued. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.]  _ _ _ 

PRICE-CONTROL  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  is  at 
hand  when  this  House  has  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  demonstrating  to  the  country  that 
it  has  recaptured  its  independence  and 
its  self-respect.  It  has  the  opportunity 
in  its  hands  to  give  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  it  expects  to  have  something  to  do 
with  writing  legislation  from  now  on. 

The  Gore  amendment,  in  my  opinion, 
will  be  beaten  down,  and,  of  course,  this 
House  is  going  to  throw  out  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  restore  to  the  committee  bill  the 
licensing  feature.  When  that  is  all  over, 
then  this  whole  question  should  be  re¬ 
committed  to  the  committee  for  them  to 
write  a  bill  in  keeping  with  what  is  ap¬ 
parently  the  sentiment  of  this  House  and 
of  the  country. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
article  or  a  chart  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Foreign  Crops  and 
Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  McGregor]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  WINTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday  next, 
December  1,  at  the  conclusion  of  all  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  Speaker’s  .desk  and  after  all 
other  special  orders /heretofore  entered, 
I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  minutes.  < 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  dhe  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr.  Winter]? 

There  wds  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  a  letter  from  Rus¬ 
sell  Fisher  and  an  analysis  of  the  price- 


control  bill  by  the  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Association. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
statement  by  Mr.  Baruch,  and  also  to 
revise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  expect  to 
make  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ENEMIES  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dies]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
gave  the  House  a  partial  record  of  some  of 
the  key  figures  in  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  I  asked  every  Member  to  read 
my  speech  in  today’s  Record  as  well  as 
the  evidence  submitted  in  that  speech. 

The  only  answer  that  Mr.  Henderson 
ever  gave,  to  that  was  to  state  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  that 
I  was  not  a  responsible  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  the  arrogance  of  the  bureaucrats  that 
have  infested  this  Government,  and,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  l  am  going  to  vote 
to  recommit  this  bill  because  I  refuse  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  this 
country  vast  powers  to  strangle  our  whole 
economic  and  political  system. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

LEON  HENDERSON 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mi’.  Voorhis]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying 
just  one  thing  at  this  point.  I  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  so 
far  as  Communists  are  concerned.  Any 
one  who  is  a  Communist  should  not  be 
employed  any  place  in  our  Government. 
I  do  not  believe  that  anybody  who  is  a 
Nazi  or  Fascist  should  be  employed  any¬ 
where  in  our  Government.  But  so  far  as 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in¬ 
tended  to  give  a  wrong  impression.  There 
are  a  lot  of  things  I  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Henderson  about.  He  has  bawled 
me  out  plenty  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
because  I  did  not  agree  with  him,  but  I 
do  not  think  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wants  to  leave  the  impression  that  he 
thinks  Mr.  Henderson  is  an  enemy  of  the 
United  States.  Does  he? 

Mr.  DIES.  No;  and  I  did  not  say  that. 
We  have  submitted  certain  names  to  the 
President  and  I  have  stated  that  if  he 
would  act  we  would  submit  50  other 
names  in  the  Price  Administration.  I 
have  submitted  to  the  President  the 
names  of  1,126  members  of  subversive 


organizations  employed  by  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  in  addition  I  am  sending  to  the 
White  House  the  names  of  15,000  Nazis, 
many  of  whom  hold  positions  in  our  de¬ 
fense  industries.  I  am  sick  and  tired  of 
this.  I  have  a  responsibility  to  my  coun¬ 
try  and  I  am  going  to  carry  that  respon¬ 
sibility  out.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  going  to  use  all  the  power  at  my 
command  to  get  the  White  Plouse  to  take 
whatever  action  is  necessary. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Every 
Member  of  this  House  has  a  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  his  country.  We  have  a  responsi¬ 
bility,  I  believe,  first  to  see  that  no  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  United  States,  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  puts  it,  are  in  Government  employ. 
But  we  also  have  a  responsibility  to  make 
a  distinction  between  people  who  are 
really  subservient  to  foreign  governments 
or  to  foreign  systems  and  under  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  those  governments,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  people,  on  the  other  hand,  who, 
whether  we  agree  with  them  or  not  about 
what  they  believe  or  may  not  believe, 
we  know  perfectly  well  are  fundamentally 
loyal  and  patriotic  to  our  Nation.  I 
think  there  has  got  to  be  in  the  picture 
somewhere  a  recognition  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  those  two  kinds  of  things. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
few  letters  and  telegrams  on  the  price- 
control  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Stefan]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Rich]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  God 
we  have  men  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  like  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Martin  Dies,  who  want  to  do  the  real 
thing  to  save  America.  God  bless  him. 
If  we  do  not  rid  this  Government  of  those 
people  who  are  Communists  and  desirous 
of  Russianizing  America,  we  will  eventu¬ 
ally  peXnit  them  to  undermine,  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  Wind  it  may  be  overthrown.  I 
am  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Martin  Dies,  in  his  desire  to  rid  them 
out  of  our  GojWrnment  employment.  Let 
anyone  in  this  Country  who  does  not  like 
our  form  of  government  get  out  and  go 
to  some  other  land — a  land  or  country 
he  likes  better  thaia^  America.  If,  for 
any  reason,  they  do  hot  want  to  leave 
our  shores,  let  us  put  them  in  concen¬ 
tration  camps.  All  people  who  stand  for 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government,  put 
them  on  a  ship  and  send  them  to  some 
other  country,  or  if  they  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  any  other  country,  then 
send  them  to  the  South  Sea  island^.  Get 
Communists  out  of  America. 

ENEMIES  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speake 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 
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I1AKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
■.  Leland  M.  Ford]? 
as  no  objection. 

AND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
th  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
Thank  God  for  the  geijtleman 
5  [Mr.  Dies].  This  gehtleman 
edly  submitted  to  this  admin- 
ames  of  persons  who  are  un- 
our  Government,  but  he  does 
not  get  to  first  base  with  the  administra¬ 
tion.  ThA  arrogance  of  these  bureau¬ 
crats  is  terrific.  We  cannot  get  informa-  j 
tion  from  them.  They  txy  to  shut  you 
out.  I  do  nousee  any  reason  why  these 
names  have  not  been  investigated  and 
those  guilty  discharged:  We  handled  the 
case  of  one  man,  David  Lasser,  by  cutting 
out  his  salary  in  an  appropriation  bill.  If 
we  have  to  do  that*  I  would  be  willing  to 
cut  out  the  salarie/pf  ev#ry  one  of  these 
enemies  whose  games  have  been  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas! 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  appropria- 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the-  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  national  defense  and  security 
by  checking  speculative  and  excessive 
price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5990,  with 
Mr  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gore: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc., 

Title  I — General  Provisions  and  Authority 
purposes;  time  limit 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  security  and  the  purposes  of  this  act  are 
(1)  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national  cur¬ 
rency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and 
credit  inflation;  (2)  to  stabilize  prices  and 
to  prevent  speculative,  unwarranted,  and  ab¬ 
normal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  (3)  to 
prevent  economic  disturbances,  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  burdens  upon  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce,  interference  with  the  effective  use 


of  the  Nation’s  resources  for  defense,  and  im¬ 
pairment  of  national  unity  and  morale,  which 
would  result  from  unwarranted  increases  in 
prices,  rents,  and  the  cost  of  living;  (4)  to 
eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disrup¬ 
tive  practices  resulting  from  abnormal  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by  or  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  national  emergency;  (5)  to 
prevent  prospects  of  price  rises  from  encour¬ 
aging  the  accumulation  and  withholding  of 
materials  needed  for  national  defense,  and 
from  impeding  long-term  commitments  for 
production;  (6)  to  assure  that  defense  appro¬ 
priations  are  not  dissipated  by  excessive 
prices;  (7)  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary 
production  without  undue  profits  to  low- 
cost  producers;  (8)  to  protect  persons  with 
relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes,  wage 
earners,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on 
life  insurance,  annuities,  and  pensions,  from 
undue  impairment  of  their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing;  (9)  to  prevent  a  post-emergency  col¬ 
lapse  of  values;  (10)  to  stabilize  agricultural 
prices  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  3; 
and  (11)  to  provide  procedures  for  adminis¬ 
tration  and  review  which  will  fairly  protect 
the  interests  of  those  subject  to  this  act, 
without  endangering  the  dominant  public  in¬ 
terest  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  fore¬ 
going  purposes. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all 
regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  there¬ 
under,  shall  terminate  on  June  30,  1943,  or 
upon  the  date  of  a  proclamation  by  the 
President  that  the  further  continuance  of 
the  authority  granted  by  this  act  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  an  act  of  Congress  terminating  such  au¬ 
thority,  whichever  date  is  the  earlier;  except 
that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or 
liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such  termina¬ 
tion  date,  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such 
regulations,  orders  and  requirements  shall 
be  treated  as  still  remaining  in  force  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit,  action, 
or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any  such  right, 
liability,  or  offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  if  the  amendment  now  being  read 
is  identical  with  the  last  bill  introduced 
by  him,  H.  R.  6086? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  is. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  ask  this  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  that  no  points 
of  order  are  waived.  That  being  the 
case,  no  point  of  order  will  be  made.  I 
just  wanted  to  be  sure  about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  it  is  identical  with  the  bill 
which  was  sent  to  the  office  of  every 
Member  yesterday  morning.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  dispensed  with  and  that  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  amendment  be  considered 
in  the  order  of  the  sections  to  which  they 
apply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not  hear  the 
last  part  of  the  request.  I  wish  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  restate  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  amendments  to 


the  amendment  be  considered  in  the 
order  of  the  sections  to  which  they  apply. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels 
that  he  should  state  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
is  one  amendment.  Of  course,  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  amendment  would  be  in 
order  to  any  part  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  request  I  submitted, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  the  amendments 
to  the  amendment  be  considered  in  the 
order  of  the  sections  of  the  amendment 
to  which  they  apply. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  any  unanimous-consent  request 
not  in  conformance  with  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with¬ 
draw  the  latter  part  of  my  request  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  him  be  dispensed  with.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  understand, 
this  amendment  is  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill,  H.  R.  6086,  introduced 
by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  the 
day  before  yesterday.  Several  Members 
have  expressed  to  me  an  interest  in  the 
bill.  They  have  not  had  time  to  read  it. 
It  presents  an  entirely  different  philos¬ 
ophy  of  price  control  than  that  found  in 
the  bill  reported  by  the  committee.  Al¬ 
though  I  have  no  desire  to  delay  the 
proceedings,  I  think  that  for  the  present 
moment  I  must  insist  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  read. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Is  this  the  appropriate 
time  to  move  that  the  time  allotted  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  on  his  amendment  be  extended 
beyond  the  5  minutes  allowed  him  under 
the  rule? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  This  is  not  the 
proper  time,  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
There  must  be  some  debate  on  the 
amendment  before  a  motion  is  in  order 
to  limit  debate. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  offer  to  the  section  of 
H.  R.  5990  which  has  been  read.  As  I 
understand,  full  opportunity  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  offering  that  amendment  fol¬ 
lowing  the  consideration  of  the  Gore 
amendment,  if  I  am  recognized  at  that 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  may  be  helpful 
if  the  Chair  at  this  point  invites  atten¬ 
tion  to  page  6  of  Cannon’s  Procedure  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  where 
there  appears  a  diagram  showing  the 
order  of  consideration  of  amendments 
and  substitute  amendments.  An  amend¬ 
ment  may  be  offered  and  a  substitute  may 
be  offered.  An  amendment  to  the 
amendment  may  be  offered  and  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  may  be 
offered. 


tion  bills,  and  stop  them  dead  in  their 
tracks.  I  believe  that  the  enemy  from 
within  is  being  given  his  greatest  help 
from  the  administration  itself.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  believe  I  can 
vote  for  any  bill  like  this  until  we  have 
stopped  these  subversive  interests. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  \  \ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.' Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  short  resolution  I  have  received 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  tc 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi 
ana?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER,  The 
Chair  has  satisfactorily  answered  my  in¬ 
quiry. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BLAND.  When  the  first  section  of 
the  substitute  has  been  read  and  is  open 
for  amendment,  suppose  the  amendment 
prevails,  is  it  then  in  order  to  move  to 
strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  reported 
bill  and  offer  the  other  measure,  or  does 
it  come  up  for  consideration  section  by 
section? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  entire  amend¬ 
ment,  as  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore],  will  have  to  be 
reported,  and  then  it  is  open  to  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Suppose  it  prevails,  what 
is  done  with  the  rest  of  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  rest  of  the  bill 
would  have  to  be  read  and  the  succeed¬ 
ing  sections  stricken  out. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gore:  Page  3. 
line  18,  strike  out  all  of  section  1  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following  as  a  substitute 
for  the  bill: 

Title  I — Short  Title,  Purposes  of  Act,  Defi¬ 
nitions,  and  Office  of  Inflation  Control 
short  title 

Section  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
Emergency  Inflation  Control  Act. 

PURPOSES  OF  ACT 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  se¬ 
curity  and  the  purposes  of  this  act  are  (a) 
to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national  cur¬ 
rency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and 
credit  inflation;  (b)  to  stabilize  prices, 
wages,  rente,  and  salaries  and  to  prevent 
speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnormal  in¬ 
creases  therein;  (c)  to  prevent  economic 
disturbances,  labor  disputes,  burdens  upon 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  effective  use  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  resources  for  defense,  and  impairment 
of  national  unity  and  morale,  which  would 
result  from  unwarranted  increases  in  prices, 
wages,  rents,  salaries,  and  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing;  (d)  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteer¬ 
ing,  hoarding, -manipulation,  speculation,  and 
other  disruptive  practices  resulting  from  ab¬ 
normal  market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused 
by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emer¬ 
gency;  (e)  to  prevent  prospects  of  increases 
in  prices,  rents,  wages;  and  salaries  from  en¬ 
couraging  the  accumulation  and  withhold¬ 
ing  of  materials  needed  for  national  defense, 
and  from  impeding  long-term  commitments 
for  production;  (f)  to  assure  that  defense 
appropriations  are  not  dissipated  by  exces¬ 
sive  prices,  wages,  and  salaries;  (g)  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  maximum  necessary  production 
without  undue  .profits  to  low-cost  producers; 

(h)  to  protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed 
incomes,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on 
life  insurance,  annuities,  and  pensions,  from 
undue  impairment  of  their  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing;  (i)  to  prevent  a  post-emergency  collapse 
of  values,  and  the  reappearance  of  price  and 
cost  disparities  for  farmers  and  other  pri¬ 
mary  producers;  and  (k)  to  provide  pro¬ 
cedures  for  administration  and  review  which 
will  fairly  protect  the  interests  of  those  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  act,  without  endangering  the 
dominant  public  interest  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  foregoing  purposes. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

(a)  “Person”  means  an  individual,  part¬ 
nership,  association,  corporation,  business 
trust,  or  any  organized  group  of  persons,  or 


any  receiver,  trustee,  or  other  legal  repre¬ 
sentative  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  in¬ 
cludes  the  United  States,  any  State  or  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  Territory,  Dis¬ 
trict,  or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  “Article”  means  any  article,  product, 
material,  or  commodity. 

(c)  “Services”  means  any  service,  opera¬ 
tion,  or  function  performed  otherwise  than 
as  an  employee  by  a  person  (other  than  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof)  for  any 
other  person  for  compensation. 

(d)  “Labor”  means  any  function  performed 
by  an  individual  as  an  employee  of  a  person 
other  than  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof. 

(e)  An  article  shall  be  deemed  the  “same” 
article  as  another  article  if  it  is  identical  in 
every  respect  with  such  other  article. 

(f)  An  article  shall  be  deemed  “similar”  to 
another  article  if  it  is  not  the  same  article 
but  is  an  article  of  the  same  kind  and  of  the 
same  or  substantially  the  same  quality  as 
such  other  article. 

(g)  An  article  shall  be  deemed  a  “new” 
article  if  neither  the  same  article  nor  a  sim¬ 
ilar  article  was  sold  at  wholesale  during  the 
base  period. 

(h)  Services  shall  be  deemed  the  “same” 
services  as  other  services  if  they  consist  of 
the  same  or  substantially  the  same  opera¬ 
tions  or  functions  as  such  other  services. 

(i)  Services  shall  be  deemed  “new”  services 
if  the  same  services  were  not  performed  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period. 

(j)  Labor  shall  be  deemed  the  “same”  la¬ 
bor  as  other  labor  if  it  consists  of  the  same 
or  substantially  the  same  functions  and  du¬ 
ties  as  such  other  labor. 

(k)  Labor  shall  be  deemed  "new”  labor  if 
the  same  labor  was  not  performed  during 
the  base  period. 

(l)  “Dwelling  accommodations”  means  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  rented  or  leased  for  the  residence 
of  one  or  more  people. 

(m)  “Sale”  means  any  disposition,  ex¬ 
change,  lease,  or  other  transfer,  or  any  con¬ 
tract  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  “sell,” 
“selling,”  “seller.”  “buy.”  and  “buyer,”  shall 
be  construed  accordingly. 

(n)  “Sale  at  wholesale”  of  an  article  means 
(1)  any  sale  of  such  article  for  resale  by  the 
buyer,  or  (2)  in  the  case  of  a  sale  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturer,  producer,  or  importer  of  such  ar¬ 
ticle  for  consumption  or  use  by  the  buyer, 
such  sale  by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
importer;  except  that  wherever  specific  ref¬ 
erence  is  made  to  a  “sale  at  wholesale  of  an 
agricultural  commodity”,  such  sale  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  only  to  a  sale  of  such  com¬ 
modity  by  the  farmer  who  produced  such 
commodity. 

(o)  “Price”  means  the  consideration  re¬ 
ceived  or  receivable  ir  connection  with  the 
sale  of  an  article  or  for  the  performance  of 
services. 

(p)  “Wage”  means  the  rate  of  consideration 
received  or  receivable  for  the  performance  of 
labor,  whether  in  the  form  of  wages,  salary, 
or  any  other  form. 

(q)  “Rent”  means  (1)  the  consideration  re¬ 
ceived  or  receivable  for  the  lease  of  dwelling 
accommodations,  or  (2)  the  making  of  a  lease 
contract  for  dwelling  accommodations. 

(r)  "Ceiling”  means  the  maximum  price  for 
which  an  article  may  be  sold  or  which  may 
be  received  for  the  performance  of  services, 
or  the  maximum  wage  which  may  be  paid  for 
labor,  or  the  maximum  rent  for  dwelling  ac¬ 
commodations. 

(s)  “Agricultural  commodity”  includes  only 
an  agricultural  commodity  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  customarily  marketed  by  farmers. 

(t)  “Base  period”  means  the  period  Novem¬ 
ber  24,  1941,  to  November  29,  1941,  both 
inclusive. 

(u)  “Comparable”  means  substantially  the 
same  real,  utility,  and  neighborhood  value. 

(v)  “Administrator”  means  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Office  of  Inflation  Control 
created  by  section  4  of  this  act. 


ADMINISTRATOR  OF  OFFICE  OF  INFLATION  CONTROL 

Sec.  4.  (a) There  is  hereby  created  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  an  Office  of 
Inflation  Control,  which  shall  be  under  the 
direction  of  an  Administrator,  to  be  known 
as  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Inflation 
Control  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  the  “Ad¬ 
ministrator”).  The  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  establish  and 
utilize  such  advisory,  regional,  local,  industry, 
or  other  groups  or  agencies,  and  utilize  such 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  service,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  needed.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
recommendations  of  such  groups,  committees, 
or  other  agencies  appointed  under  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  he  shall  utilize,  insofar  as  practi¬ 
cable,  local  agencies  to  the  end  that  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  act  may  be  effectuated. 

(c)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the 
civil-service  laws,  appoint  such  employees  as 
he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  act,  and  shall 
fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended. 
Attorneys  appointed  under  this  section  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Administrator 
in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  selection,  classification,  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Office  of 
Inflation  Control  no  political  test  or  quali- 
fica\  on  shall  be  permitted  or  given  considera¬ 
tion,  but  all  such  appointments  and  promo¬ 
tions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis  of 
merit  and  efficiency. 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
he  or  his  duly  authorized  representative  may 
exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any  place. 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  submit  to  Con¬ 
gress  a  quarterly  report  covering  his  activities 
for  the  preceding  quarter  and  including  such 
information  and  data,  and  recommendations 
with  respect  to  matters  covered  by  this  act, 
as  he  may  find  advisable. 

Title  II.  Price,  Rent,  and  Wage  Ceilings 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regard¬ 
less  of  any  contract,  agreement,  or  other  obli¬ 
gation,  for  any  person  knowingly  to  sell  or 
deliver,  or  to  buy  or  accept  delivery  of,  any 
article  at  a  price  in  excess  of  the  ceiling 
applicable  to  such  sale. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  obligation,  for 
any  person  knowingly  to  receive  or  pay,  or 
to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or  other 
obligation  under  which  he  is  entitled  or  re¬ 
quired,  or  under  which  he  purports  to  be  en¬ 
titled  or  required,  to  receive  or  pay  for  the 
performance  of  any  services  a  price  in  excess 
of  the  ceiling  applicable  to  such  services. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  obligation,  for 
any  person  knowingly  to  pay  for  any  labor  a 
wage  in  excess  of  the  ceiling  applicable  in 
respect  of  such  labor. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  obligation,  for 
any  person  knowingly  to  pay  or  receive  for 
dwelling  accommodations,  or  enter  into  con¬ 
tract  to  pay  or  by  which  he  is  entitled  to 
receive  for  dwelling  accommodations,  rent  in 
excess  of  the  ceiling  applicable  to  such  rent 
for  such  dwelling  accommodations. 

CEILINGS  APPLICABLE  TO  SALES  OF  ARTICLES 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec¬ 
tions  (b)  and  (c)  and  section  206,  the  ceiling 
applicable  to  the  sale  of  an  article  by  any 
person  shall  be — 

(1)  in  case  the  sale  is  at  wholesale  and  the 
article  is  the  same  article  as  an  article  sold 
at  wholesale  by  such  person  during  the  base 
period,  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  was  so 
sold  by  such  person  during  the  base  period;. 
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(2)  in  case  the  sale  is  at  wholesale  and 
the  article  is  not  the  same  article  as  an 
article  sold  at  wholesale  by  such  person  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period,  but  is  similar  to  an 
article  so  sold  by  such  person  during  the 
base  period,  the  lowest  price  at  which  such 
similar  article  was  so  sold  by  such  person 
during  the  base  period; 

(3)  in  case  the  sale  is  at  wholesale  and 
the  article  is  not  the  same  article  as,  nor 
an  article  similar  to,  an  article  sold  at  whole¬ 
sale  by  such  person  during  the  base  period, 
the  lowest  price  at  which  the  same  article 
was  regularly  so  sold  by  any  other  person 
during  the  base  period,  or  if  the  same  article 
was  not  regularly  so  sold  by  any  other  per¬ 
son  during  the  base  period,  the  lowest  price 
at  which  a  similar  article  was  regularly  so 
sold  by  any  other  person  during  the  base 
period; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  any  article  to  the  sale 
of  which  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  is  ap¬ 
plicable,  such  ceiling  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe  pursuant  to  section  207.  Any 
such  ceiling  so  prescribed  shall  be  in  lieu  of 
the  ceiling  applicable  under  such  paragraph; 
and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  a  new  article,  and  in 
the  case  of  any  article  to  the  sale  of  which 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4)  is  not  ap¬ 
plicable,  such  ceiling  as  the  Administrator 
may  prescribe  pursuant  to  section  207. 

(b)  Wherever  reference  is  made  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  to  the  lowest  price  at  which  the 
same  article  or  a  similar  article  was  sold 
during  the  base  period,  such  price  shall  in 
no  event  be  deemed  to  exceed  the  ceiling  or 
maximum  price,  if  any,  in  effect  with  respect 
to  such  same  article  or  similar  article  under 
any  regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply. 

(c)  The  ceiling  applicable  tc  the  sale  at 
wholesale  of  an  agricultural  commodity  shall 
In  no  case  be  less  than  the  parity  price  there¬ 
for,  as  determined  and  published  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  other 
provisions  of  law. 

CEILINGS  APPLICABLE  TO  SERVICES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  and  section  206,  the  ceiling  applica¬ 
ble  to  services  performed  by  any  person 
shall  be — 

(1)  in  case  such  services  are  the  same  serv¬ 
ices  as  services  performed  by  such  person 
during  the  base  period,  the  lowest  price  for 
which  such  services  were  so  performed  by 
such  person  during  the  base  period; 

(2)  in  case  such  services  are  not  the  same 
services  as  services  performed  by  such  person 
during  the  base  period  (or  in  case  such  per¬ 
son  did  not  perform  any  services  during  the 
base  period),  the  lowest  price  for  which  the 
same  services  were  regularly  performed  by 
any  other  person  within  the  same  county  or 
parish,  or  within  the  same  State  if  there  be 
no  such  other  person  within  the  same  county 
or  parish,  during  the  base  period; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  services  to  which 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  is  applicable,  such  ceil¬ 
ing  as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  207.  The  ceiling  so  pre¬ 
scribed  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  ceiling  appli¬ 
cable  to  such  services  under  such  paragraph; 
and 

(4)  in  the  case  of  new  services  and  in  the 
case  of  services  to  which  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  is  not  applicable,  such  ceiling  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  pursuant  to 
section  207. 

(b)  Wherever  reference  is  made  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (2)  to  the  lowest  price  for  which  serv¬ 
ices  were  performed  during  the  base  period, 
such  price  shall  in  no  case  be  deemed  to  ex¬ 
ceed  the  ceiling  or  maximum  price,  if  any,  in 
effect  with  respect  to  such  services  under  any 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civil¬ 
ian  Supply. 


CEILINGS  APPLICABLE  TO  WAGES  AND  SALARIES 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  and  section  206,  the  ceiling  appli¬ 
cable  in  respect  of  labor  performed  by  an 
individual  shall  be — 

(1)  in  case  such  labor  is  the  same  labor  as 
labor  performed,  whether  or  not  by  him,  for 
his  employer  during  the  base  period,  the 
highest  wage  paid  by  his  employer  during 
the  base  period,  at  the  place  of  employment 
where  such  individual  is  employed,  for  the 
same  labor  to  an  employee  with  the  same 
seniority  rights  and  length  of  service; 

(2)  in  case  the  same  labor  was  not  per¬ 
formed  either  by  him  or  any  other  employee, 
for  his  employer  during  the  base  period,  at 
the  place  of  employment  where  such  indi¬ 
vidual  is  employed,  the  highest  wage  paid  for 
the  same  labor  by  any  other  employer  within 
the  same  county  or  parish,  or  within  the 
same  State,  if  there  be  no  such  other  em¬ 
ployer  within  the  same  county  or  parish,  dur¬ 
ing  the  base  period  to  an  employee  with  the 
same  seniority  rights  and  length  of  service; 

(3)  in  the  case  of  any  labor  in  respect  of 
which  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  is  applicable, 
such  ceiling  as  the  Administrator  may  pre¬ 
scribe  pursuant  to  section  207.  Any  such 
ceiling  so  prescribed  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the 
ceiling  applicable  in  respect  of  such  labor 
under  such  paragraph;  and 

(4)  in  case  such  labor  is  new  labor,  and  in 
the  case  of  labor  to  which  paragraph  (1), 

(2) ,  or  (3)  is  not  applicable,  such  ceiling  as 
the  Administrator  may  prescribe  pursuant 
to  section  207. 

(b)  The  ceiling  applicable  in  respect  of  any 
labor  shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  compensation  prescribed  therefor  in  or 
pursuant  to  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
or  of  any  Territory,  District,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

CEILINGS  APPLICABLE  TO  THE  RENT  FOR  DWELLING 
ACCOMMODATIONS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  and  section  207,  the  ceiling  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  rent  for  dwelling  accommodations 
by  any  person  shall  be — 

(1)  in  case  the  dwelling  accommodations 
are  the  same  dwelling  accommodations  as  the 
dwelling  accommodations  rented  or  offiered 
for  rent  by  such  person  during  the  base  pe¬ 
riod,  the  lowest  rent  charged  by  such  person 
for  such  dwelling  accommodations  during  the 
base  period; 

(2)  in  case  the  dwelling  accommodations 
are  not  the  same  dwelling  accommodations  as 
dwelling  accommodations  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  by  such  person  during  the  base  pe¬ 
riod,  but  are  comparable  dwelling  accommo¬ 
dations  to  dwelling  accommodations  rented  or 
offered  for  rent  by  such  person  during  the 
base  period,  the  lowest  rent  for  which  such 
comparable  dwelling  accommodations  were  so 
rented  or  offered  for  rent  by  such  person 
during  the  base  period; 

(3)  in  case  the  dwelling  accommodations 
are  not  the  same  dwelling  accommodations, 
nor  dwelling  accommodations  similar  to 
dwelling  accommodations  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  by  such  person  during  the  base 
period,  the  lowest  rent  for  which  the  same  or 
comparable  dwelling  facilities  were  rented 
during  the  base  period  by  any  other  person 
within  the  same  municipality; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  dwelling  accommoda¬ 
tions  to  the  rent  of  which  paragraph  (1),  (2), 
or  (3)  is  applicable,  such  ceiling  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  prescribe  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  207.  Any  such  ceiling  so  prescribed  shall 
be  in  lieu  of  the  ceiling  applicable  under  such 
paragraph;  and 

(5)  in  the  case  of  dwelling  accommodations 
to  the  rent  of  which  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or 

(3)  is  not  applicable,  such  ceiling  as  the 
Administrator  may  prescribe  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  207. 

(b)  Paragraph  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  in  no  case  apply  to  the  rent  of 


dwelling  accommodations  in  rural  areas  or  in 
municipalities  having  a  population  of  fewer 
than  10,000  people  according  to  the  Federal 
census  of  1940. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  by 
regulation  or  order  exempt  from  the  provi- 
visions  of  sections  202,  203,  204,  and  205 
articles,  services,  labor,  and  dwelling  accom¬ 
modations,  with  respect  to  which  he  makes  a 
finding  of  fact  that — 

(1)  such  exemption  is  necessary  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  national  defense;  and 

(2)  it  is  unnecessary  that  ceilings  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  such  articles,  services,  labor,  or 
dwelling  accommodations  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  Nation’s  price  structure  and  to 
prevent  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

(b)  No  ceiling  shall  in  any  case  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  labor  performed  for  a  person 
who  regularly  employs  less  than  eight  indi¬ 
viduals. 

POWERS  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
CEILINGS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator  such  action  is  necessary 
or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  he  shall  by  regulation  or  order 
establish  such  ceiling  or  ceilings  as  in  his 
judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable 
to  buyers  and  sellers  of  the  article  or  articles 
in  question,  or  to  the  person  or  persons  per¬ 
forming  the  services  in  question  and  the 
person  or  persons  for  whom  they  are  per¬ 
formed,  or  to  the  employees  and  employer 
or  employers  in  question,  or  to  the  lessor  and 
lessee  of  dwelling  accommodations,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  .  So  far  as  practicable,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  ceiling  for  any  specified  article, 
services,  dwelling  accommodations,  or  labor, 
the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and  give 
due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  for 
such  article  or  services,  or  the  wages  prevail¬ 
ing  for  such  labor,  or  the  rent  prevailing  for 
such  dwelling  accommodations,  as  the  case 
may  be,  during  the  base  period,  and  shall 
make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  may  determine  to  be  of  general  appli¬ 
cability  in  respect  of  such  article,  services, 
rents,  or  wages,  including  the  following: 
Speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or 
decreases  in  costs  of  transportation,  general 
increase  or  decrease  in  cost  of  maintenance 
and  operation,  general  increases  or  decreases 
in  costs  of  living,  and  general  increases  or 
decreases  in  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the 
article,  persons  performing  such  services, 
employers  for  whom  such  labor  is  performed, 
and  lessors  of  such  dwelling  accommodations 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ending 
October  12,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order 
establishing  any  ceiling  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
considerations  involved  in  the  issuance  of 
such  regulation  or  order. 

(b)  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  under  this  section  in  such  form  and 
manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and 
differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  are  necessary  or  proper  in  order 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act.  Any 
such  ceiling  may  be  established  in  terms  of 
price,  wages,  margins,  commissions,  fees, 
charges,  allowances,  or  other  terms.  Except 
as  provided  in  section  202  (c)  (relating 
to  agricultural  commodities)  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  establish  a  ceiling  or  ceilings 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  articles, 
services,  dwelling  accommodations  below  the 
general  market  price  for  the  article  or  articles 
or  services,  or  the  rent  for  the  dwelling 
accommodations,  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  such  ceiling  or  ceilings. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  exercise  his 
powers  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodities,  and  with 
respect  to  articles  derived  in  whole  or  in  sub¬ 
stantial  part  from  agricultural  commodities, 
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in  such  manner  as  to  support  prices  to  farm¬ 
ers  for  such  agricultural  commodities  at  such 
levels  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  farmers 
to  receive  therefor  average  year-around  prices 
not  less  than  parity. 

POWERS  OF  ADMINISTRATOR  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
MARKET  PRACTICES 

Sec.  208.  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  such  action  is  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act.  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regu¬ 
late  or  prohibit,  with  respect  to  any  article, 
speculative  or  manipulative  practices,  selling, 
marketing,  or  inventory  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or  qual¬ 
ity)  ,  hoarding,  or  other  practices  which  in  his 
judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to 
result  in  price  increases  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  ~ct. 

procedure 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Regulations  or  orders  estab¬ 
lishing  any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  issued 
after  such  inquiry  as  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  or  proper.  Within  a  period  of  60 
days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  regulation 
or  order  any  person  subject  to  the  provisions 
thereof  may,  in  accordance  with  regulations 
to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  file  a 
protest  specifically  setting  forth  objections  to 
such  regulation  or  order  and  affidavits  or 
other  written  evidence  in  support  of  such  ob¬ 
jections.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of 
such  60  days  any  person  subject  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  such  regulation  or  order  may  file  such 
a  protest  based  solely  on  grounds  arising 
after  the  expiration  of  such  60  days.  Within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  filing  of  any  pro¬ 
test  under  this  subsection,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  30  days  after  such  filing  or  90  days 
after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation  or  order  in 
respect  of  which  the  protest  is  filed,  whichever 
occurs  later,  the  Administrator  shall  either 
grant  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in 
part,  notice  such  protest  for  hearing,  or  pro¬ 
vided  an  opportunity  to  present  further  evi¬ 
dence  in  connection  therewith. 

(b)  In  any  proceedings  under  this  act  the 
Administrator  may  take  official  notice  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  other  facts,  including  facts  found 
by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  sec¬ 
tion  212,  and  may  limit  such  proceedings  to 
the  filing  of  affidavits  or  other  written  evi¬ 
dence,  or  the  filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  denial  or  partial  denial  of  his 
protest,  may.  within  30  days  after  such  de¬ 
nial,  file  a  complaint  with  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals,  created  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c),  praying  that  the  regulation  or 
order  protested  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forth¬ 
with  be  served  on  the  Administrator  who 
shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court  a  tran¬ 
script  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  protest  which  shall  include  a  statement 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  Administrator 
has  taken  official  notice.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  transcript  the  court  shall  have  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  such 
regulation  or  order,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or 
to  remand  the  proceeding,  except  that  the 
regulation  or  order  may  be  modified  or  re¬ 
scinded  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  com¬ 
plaint.  No  objection  to  any  regulation  or 
order,  and  no  evidence  in  support  of  any 
objection  thereto,  shall  be  considered  by  the 
court,  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been 
set  forth  by  complainant  in  the  protest  or  such 
evidence  shall  be  contained  in  the  transcript. 
If  application  is  made  to  the  court  by  either 
party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  either  offered  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  and  not  admitted,  or  which  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  the  court  determines  that  such 
evidence  is  material,  the  court  shall  order  the 
evidence  to  be  presented  to  the  Administra¬ 


tor.  Tire  Administrator  shall  promptly  re¬ 
ceive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon 
he  shall  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a 
transcript  thereof,  and  any  modification  made 
in  the  regulation  or  order  as  a  result  thereof, 
except  that  on  request  by  the  Administrator, 
any  such  additional  evidence  may  be  pre¬ 
sented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation  or  order  shall  be 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  com¬ 
plainant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  regulation  or  order  is  not  in 
accordance  with  law  or  is  arbitrary  or  capri¬ 
cious  The  effectiveness  of  a  judgment  of  the 
court  setting  aside  in  whole  or  in  part  any 
such  regulation  or  order  shall  be  postponed 
until  the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the  entry 
thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
under  subsection  (d)  within  such  30  days, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be 
postponed  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  denying  such  petition  becomes  final, 
or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of 
United  States  district  courts  and  courts  of 
appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges  as 
chief  judge  of  the  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  designate 
additional  judges  for  such  court  and  revoke 
previous  designations.  The  chief  judge  may, 
from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divi¬ 
sions  of  three  or  more  members,  and  any 
such  division  may  render  judgment  as  the 
judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have 
the  powers  of  a  district  court  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  it  by  this  act, 
except  that  it  shall  exercise  its  powers  and 
prescribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in 
such  manner  as  to  expedite  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction  under 
this  act.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold 
sessions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and 
appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  judg¬ 
ment,  interlocutory  or  final,  by  the  emer¬ 
gency  court  of  appeals  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  the  judg¬ 
ment  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  as  provided 
in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C..  1934  ed..  title  28.  sec. 
347).  The  Supreme  Court  shall  expedite  the 
disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  subsection.  The  emergency 
court  of  appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  review  of  judgments  of  the  emergency 
court  of  appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  ceil¬ 
ing  under  this  act  and  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act  authorizing  any  regulation  or  order 
establishing  any  ceiling.  Except  as  provided 
in  this  section,  no  court — Federal,  State,  or 
territorial — shall  have  power  to  consider  such 
validity,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  act,  or  any  provision  of  any  such 
regulation  or  order. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make 
'  such  studies  and  investigations,  and  obtain 
or  require  the  furnishing  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise, 
as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him 
in  prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  act,  and  in  the  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  act,  and  regulations  and 
orders  thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the 
Administrator  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations,  may  require  by  subpena  or 


otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents 
at  any  designated  place,  may  require  persons 
to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  docu¬ 
ments,  and  the  inspection  of  inventories, 
and  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  require  the 
making  and  keeping  of  records  and  other 
documents  and  the  making  of  reports.  No 
person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with 
any  requirement  under  this  section  because 
of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination, 
but  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compul¬ 
sory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893 
(U.  S.  C„  1934  ed.,  title  49.  sec.  46).  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who 
specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish 
or  disclose  any  information  obtained  under 
this  act  that  he  deems  confidential  unless 
he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
i  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  and  security. 

REGULATIONS  AND  ORDERS 

Sec.  212.  The  Administrator  may,  from  time 
to  time,  issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as 
he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  eva¬ 
sion  thereof.  Any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  this  act  may  be  amended  or  rescinded 
by  the  Administrator  whenever  in  his  opinion 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  to 
prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 
enforcement 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  any  person  has  engaged 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  this  act,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
requirement  thereunder,  he  may  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an 
order  enforcing  compliance  with  this  act  or 
such  regulation,  order,  or  requirement,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other 
order  shall  be  granted  without  bond.  In 
cases  of  actual  controversy,  a  like  application 
may  be  made  by  any  interested  person,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  like  order  or  decree 
shall  be  granted. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  this  act  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  thereunder,  and  any  person 
who  willfully  falsifies  in  any  material  respect 
a  document  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or 
filed  thereunder,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,'  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 
Whenever  the  Administrator  has  reason  to 
believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify 
the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  may, 
in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate  proceed¬ 
ings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  violations  of  this  act  and  of  regula¬ 
tions,  orders,  or  requirements  thereunder, 
and  concurrently  with  State  and  Territorial 
courts,  of  all  civil  proceedings  to  enforce  any 
liability  or  duty  created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any 
violation  of,  this  act  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  thereunder.  Such  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  any  criminal  proceedings  may 
be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  act 
or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  oc¬ 
curred.  Any  such  civil  proceedings  may  also 
be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  de¬ 
fendant  resides  or  transacts  business,  and 
process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business  or  wherever  the  defend¬ 
ant  may  be  found.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  United  States  Government  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  or  penalties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or 
Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  in 
respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
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done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  re¬ 
quirement  thereunder,  notwithstanding  that 
subsequently  such  provision,  regulation,  or¬ 
der,  or  requirement  may  be  modified,  re¬ 
scinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid.  The 
Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  suit  or 
action  wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of 
relief  or  defense  upon  this  act  or  any  regula¬ 
tion,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

Title  III — Appropriations,  Separability,  Ef¬ 
fective  Date,  and  Termination  Date 
appropriations  authorized 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  302.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum¬ 
stances  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  the 
act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  and  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

effective  date 

Sec.  303.  This  act  shall  become  effective  on 
day  following  the  day  on  which  it  is  enacted, 
except  that  title  HI  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  all  defense  contracts  completed 
within  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1940. 

TERMINATION  DATE 

Sec.  304.  This  act  shall  cease  to  be  in  effect 
after  June  30,  1943. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Utah  (interrupting 
the  reading  of  the  amendment).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

(The  Clerk  resumed  and  concluded  the 
reading  of  the  amendment.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  be  extended 
10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
the  request  has  been  made,  and,  of  course, 
I  do  not  object,  but  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  that  it  would  be  entirely 
agreeable  if  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  so  desires  to  arrange  for  longer 
debate  than  will  be  allowed  under  the 
rule,  although  I  have  no  desire  to  urge 
this. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this 
coming  out  of  my  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  comes  out  of  the 
gentleman’s  time. 

Mr.  GORE.  Then  I  must  decline  to 
yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  is  recognized  for  15  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
faced  with  two  unwelcome  alternatives. 
It  is  an  unpleasant  choice  between  these 
two  alternatives.  They  are,  one,  to  risk 
a  wild  inflation  with  all  its  disastrous 
consequences  or,  two,  to  institute  controls 
sufficient  to  combat  that  danger. 

It  does  no  good  to  say  that  the  rise  in 
farm  prices  has  not  caused  inflation  or 


to  say  that  wage  increases  have  no  bear¬ 
ing  on  inflation  or  to  say  that  any  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  economy,  whether  it  be 
wages,  prices,  profits,  rents,  commission, 
fees,  or  whatever  the  element  might  be, 
and  to  say  that  it  is  the  one  guilty  culprit. 
Nobody  has  said  that,  and  it  would  do  no 
good  to  say  it.  We  know  that  they  all 
contribute. 

All  of  us  know  that  this  threat  of  infla¬ 
tion  arises  out  of  our  national-defense 
program  itself.  In  order  to  have  more 
tanks  we  must  produce  fewer  automo¬ 
biles.  More  and  more  of  our  normal 
civilian  productive  capacity  must  be  con¬ 
verted  to  the  production  of  implements  of 
war.  That  we  may  have  more  aluminum 
for  airplanes  we  must  use  less  in  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  Because  we  have  to  have 
more  war  machines  we  can  make  fewer 
washing  machines.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
operations  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  which  in  normal  times  regulates 
production,  is  thrown  completely  askew 
because,  as  we  thus  curtail,  and  drasti¬ 
cally  curtail  consumer  goods,  we  are 
greatly  adding  to  purchasing  power, 
which  makes  up  the  demand  by  our  un¬ 
precedented  expenditures.  Daily  new 
factories  are  completed,  tooled  up,  and 
filled  wtih  employees.  More  and  more 
people  have  more  money  in  their  pockets, 
yet  we  are  having  fewer  and  fewer,  and 
we  must  have  fewer  and  fewer,  of  the 
durable  or  consumer  goods  which  people 
with  money  in  their  pockets  want  to  buy. 

To  risk  the  danger  of  runaway  infla¬ 
tion  is  to  take  a  reckless  chance  of  wreck¬ 
ing  our  whole  economy,  a  reckless  chance 
of  impeding  national  defense,  a  reckless 
chance  of  bringing  suffering,  deprivation, 
and  want  to  millions  and  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  Nation  who  use  the  greater 
part  of  their  meager  income  to  purchase 
the  necessities  of  life — food,  clothing,  and 
shelter. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  alternative  to  risk¬ 
ing  a  runaway  inflation — the  institution 
of  controls  which  will  be  necessary.  And, 
mind  you,  we  must  substitute  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
with  regulation  and  control  if  we  are  to 
attain  the  ends  of  national  defense  with 
efficiency  and  certainty.  There  is  no  al¬ 
ternative,  because  the  workings  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  cannot  operate  normally, 
and  therefore  we  must  consider  what 
kind  of  controls  it  is  necessary  to  insti¬ 
tute. 

If  I  did  not  entertain  a  deep  and  abid¬ 
ing  conviction  that  it  is  necessary  to  in¬ 
augurate  drastic  controls  in  order  to  be 
effective,  and  that  a  weak-kneed,  piece¬ 
meal,  half-hearted  bill  might  bring  about, 
well  might  bring  about,  more  inequities, 
more  disparities,  more  dislocation,  and 
more  suffering  than  we  already  unfor¬ 
tunately  have  with  us,  I  would  not  be  here 
offering  a  substitute  for  a  bill  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  great  committee  on  which 
I  have  the  privilege  of  serving. 

The  over-all  plan  and  the  selective  plan 
have  been  presented  here  for  the  last  2 
days,  the  two  conflicting  schools  of 
thought  as  to  the  method  of  price  control. 
The  over-all  plan  I  readily  admit  is  not  a 
perfect  approach.  I  do  not  contend  that 
the  proposal  which  I  now  submit  is  a  per¬ 
fect  bill,  not  at  all;  but  I  am  laboring 


under  a  deep  conviction  that  it  is,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  committee  bill,  a  fairer, 
a  more  fundamental  approach  to  the 
problem.  Of  course,  as  is  true  of  the 
committee  bill,  as  is  true  of  any  bill  so 
wide  in  scope  as  to  affect  the  economy  of 
an  entire  nation,  this  proposal  can  be 
subjected  to  criticism.  The  chaff  of  any 
proposal  can  be  fanned  into  a  straw  stack 
if  you  use  a  magnifyirg  glass,  but  I  hope, 
that  the  strategy  of  confusion  will  not  be 
so  successful  as  to  becloud  the  principles 
and  the  issues  between  the  over-all  and 
the  selective  methods  of  approach.  By 
the  selective  method,  by  the  committee 
bill,  no  ceiling  is  placed  on  any  price. 
Authority  is  conferred  upon  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  select  prices.  Whatever  com¬ 
modity  he  wants,  whatever  commodity  he 
thinks  should  be  selected,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  in  the  bill,  he  would  select, 
and,  with  a  statement  of  fact,  publicize  a 
regulation  that  a  ceiling  had  been  placed 
upon  the  price  of  that  commodity  by  ad¬ 
ministrative  decree.  Nowhere  would 
there  be  an  attempt  made  to  control  the 
general  price  level,  and,  mind  you,  the  cost 
of  living  runs  along  with  the  general 
price  level.  By  the  over-all  method  we 
attempt  to  place  a  general  ceiling  by  law 
upon  the  price  of  all  commodities,  and 
from  that  point  allow  the  Administrator 
to  make  adjustments  up  or  down  as  neces¬ 
sity  might  require.  There  you  would 
call  a  halt  to  the  rise  in  general  prices. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  inflation 
does  not  come  about  because  of  a  rise  in 
the  price  of  a  few  selected  commodities. 
Inflation  is  the  product  of  a  general  price 
runaway,  and  if  we  are  to  prevent  infla¬ 
tion,  we  must  somewhere,  somehow,  call 
a  halt  to  general  price  rises. 

The  history  of  every  nation  which  has 
tried  it  shows  that  the  selective  method 
does  not  halt  the  general  price  level  rise. 
That  has  proved  true  in  our  own  Nation 
in  the  last  war,  and  so  far  in  this  war.  It 
has  proved  to  be  true  in  Great  Britain  in 
two  wars.  Canada  has  already  discarded 
the  selective  method  and  adopted  the 
over-all.  Every  nation  which  has  tried 
it  has  demonstrated  that  the  selective 
method  is  wholly  ineffective.  To  try  to 
halt  general  price  levels  by  placing  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  selective  commodities  is  like  trying 
to  impound  the  water  of  a  stream  by 
buflding  a  dam  only  halfway  across  it. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  And  in  all 
these  cases  to  which  the  gentleman  refers, 
they  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  on 
drastic  penalties,  even  to  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  and  in  some  cases  death,  if 
you  go  back  in  history  far  enough,  and  yet 
it  did  not  stop  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  You  cannot  outlaw  the  in¬ 
evitable.  I  contend  that  you  cannot  place 
a  ceiling  on  a  commodity  at  a  price  of 
$20,  and  hold  it  there,  and  let  the  cost  go 
to  $25.  I  do  not  think  you  have  to  be 
an  economist  to  know  that.  To  try  to  do 
that  reminds  me  of  a  boy  who  broke  his 
leg  trying  to  spell  “Tommy”  without 
a  “T.” 

By  the  over-all  ceiling  we  effectively 
call  a  halt  to  a  general  price  level,  and 
I  believe  it  is  administratively  more  fea¬ 
sible  because  of  several  reasons.  For 
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one,  by  the  selective  method,  on  whom 
do  you  place  the  burden  of  proof  that  a 
ceiling  should  be  applied?  You  place  it 
upon  the  Government,  and  when  you  go 
cut  and  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  product 
of  one  man,  or  of  one  industry,  how  does 
he  feel?  He  feels  that  he  has  been  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  and  therefore  he  will 
try  to  get  around  it  if  he  can.  By  the 
over-all  method  we  place  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  man  who  wants  an  adjust¬ 
ment.  We  call  a  halt,  and  from  that  date 
we  begin  to  make  adjustments. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  No;  excuse  me,  please.  A 
great  point  has  been  made  as  to  the  date 
when  we  should  start.  My  daddy  used 
to  tell  me,  “Son,  always  start  from  where 
you  are  at,”  and  I  propose  that  the  ceil¬ 
ing  be  applied  this  week.  Of  course, 
inequities  will  exist,  disparities  will  be 
shown,  but  the  longer  you  wait,  the  worse 
they  will  be.  The  demands  upon  our 
economy  are  uneven,  and  the  longer  we 
wait  to  institute  an  over-all  control,  an 
effective  control,  the  worse  our  situation 
will  be. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  gentleman  have 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  Five  minutes  will  be  suf¬ 
ficient,  I  think. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  may 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes.  Is 
there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  The  gentle¬ 
man  at  the  outset  stated  that  there  were 
two  very  definite  alternatives — one,  wild 
inflation,  or  second,  legislation? 

Mr.  GORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  I  think  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  wild  inflation 
subscribe  whole-heartedly  to  the  indict¬ 
ment  the  gentleman  has  written  as  to 
that  alternative.  I  am  wondering,  if  the 
proposal  which  the  gentleman  presents  is 
voted  down,  if  he  feels  that  the  other 
alternative  which  you  have  so  severely 
indicted  is  better  for  the  country  than 
the  proposal  which  the  committee  pre¬ 
sents  to  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  stated  at  the  outset  that 
I  entertained  a  deep  conviction  that  a 
half-way  measure  might  magnify,  a  half¬ 
way  measure  might  increase  the  inequi¬ 
ties,  might  only  urge  on  the  inflationary 
spiral,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  explain 
to  the  gentleman  why  I  think  so.  When 
you  once  place  a  ceiling  upon  one  com¬ 
modity,  the  pressure  is  immediately 
transferred  to  a  substitute,  to  an  allied 
commodity  on  which  there  is  no  ceiling. 
Then  the  speculator  comes  out  and  he 
starts  hoarding  and  cornering  the  market, 
and  the  inflationary  psychology  is  encour¬ 
aged.  The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
psychological  element  in  inflation  is  one 
of  the  great  component  parts  of  the  spiral. 


It  is  encouraged  and  augmented  as  people 
get  into  their  heads  the  idea  that  things 
are  going  up  next  week  or  next  month; 
and  a  piecemeal  approach,  in  my  opinion, 
augments  and  increases  the  inflationary 
psychology. 

There  are  more  reasons  than  that 
I  think  the  committee  bill  would  invite 
inflation.  I  think  it  would  encourage 
prices  to  rise  to  the  restricted  levels, 
and  before  those  prices  get  to  the  re¬ 
stricted  levels  on  agriculture,  other  prices 
would  be  coming  up  and  the  parity  for¬ 
mula  would  be  changed.  The  race  would 
be  on.  The  farmer  would  be  trying  to 
catch  up  with  labor  and  industry,  labor 
trying  to  catch  up  with  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  prices  rising.  We  would  all  catch 
up  with  one  another  over  the  precipice 
in  the  greatest  pit  and  abyss  of  depres¬ 
sion  that  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
excuse  me.  My  time  is  limited,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  ask  for  additional  time. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  fellow  who 
has  been  told  by  his  doctor  that  unless 
he  has  all  of  his  teeth  pulled  it  will 
wreck  his  system.  But  what  does  he  do? 
He  decides  he  will  go  along  and  risk  the 
wrecking  of  his  system,  and  finally  he 
goes  about  and  looks  for  another  doctor. 
Mind  you,  inflation  is  economic  high 
blood  pressure  which,  unless  checked, 
will  eventually  wreck  our  entire  system, 
and  it  does  no  good,  as  committee  mem¬ 
bers  have  done,  to  acknowledge  that  we 
face  a  tremendous  task,  and  then  say  it 
is  too  hard  to  handle.  That  is  defeat¬ 
ism.  That  indicts  the  potency  of  Con¬ 
gress.  It  is  like  the  child  who,  when 
told  that  he  has  to  take  medicine,  gets 
under  the  table  and  cries,  “It  tastes  too 
bad.”  We  must  be  men.  We  have  con¬ 
scripted  young  men  all  over  this  coun¬ 
try  and  taken  them  into  the  Army,  and 
they  are  today  in  South  America,  in  Ice¬ 
land,  in  Shanghai,  and  on  the  high  seas, 
where  the  Germans  are  shooting  at  us, 
and  we  are  shooting  at  them.  Call  it 
war?  It  is  a  question  of  definition. 

Somebody  yesterday  wanted  to  look 
into  the  whites  of  somebody’s  eyes.  I 
want  to  look  into  the  whites  of  the  eyes 
of  the  man  who  is  willing  to  vote  to  take 
young  men  into  the  Army  and  then  vote 
to  keep  them  there  another  year  and  a 
half,  and  then  is  unwilling  to  vote  to 
require  some  uniformity  of  sacrifice 
from  the  other  groups,  rather  than  go 
on  as  we  are  going  now,  letting  every 
group  seek  selfish  ends  and  make  a  profit 
out  of  national  defense. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

IN  OPPOSITION  TO  THE  GORE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
that  I  be  not  interrupted  until  I  have 
finished  my  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  de¬ 
clines  to  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  with  what  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 


has  said  about  ruinous  inflation.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  best  method  to  use  in 
stopping  inflation. 

I  hate  this  kind  of  a  bill.  Under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances  I  would  not  vote  for 
any  such  proposal,  but  the  emergency 
necessitates  a  proposal  that  will  prevent 
ruinous  inflation.  This  is  in  effect  very 
much  of  an  economic  dictatorship.  I 
concede  that.  It  is  only  justified  in  times 
of  great  emergency.  When  we  talk  about 
dealing  with  prices  we  talk  about  fixing 
the  prices  on  1,800,000  different  com¬ 
modities.  Whenever  you  talk  about  fix¬ 
ing  the  wage  scale  you  are  talking  about 
fixing  the  wage  level  of  3,000,000  different 
wage  scales.  So  when  you  talk  about  a 
bill  that  covers  all,  you  talk  about  estab¬ 
lishing  someone  in  authority  who  can 
control  approximately  5,000,000  different 
items  and  wage  scales.  Can  you  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  board  or  group  being  set  up 
in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  that  could 
intelligently  and  properly  pass  upon  such 
big  questions  and  such  a  large  number  of 
questions  as  would  be  involved?  The 
N.  R.  A.  would  be  nothing  compared  to 
this  proposal. 

The  committee  bill  is  a  well-considered 
bill.  We  spent  3  months  considering  the 
committee  bill.  It  has  not  been  per¬ 
fected,  because  the  committee  has  two 
amendments  it  desires  to  offer  that  it 
has  agreed  to  recommend.  If  the  Gore 
substitute  were  adopted,  it  would  deprive 
the  committee  of  its  opportunity  to  per¬ 
fect  its  bill,  and  the  House  would  accept 
a  bill  which  has  not  been  considered. 
The  logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  send 
it  back  to  the  committee  and  let  the 
committee  go  over  the  administrative 
features  and  see  if  it  is  sound.  Our  bill 
has  been  passed  upon  by  25  members  of 
the  committee.  The  substitute  has  been 
passed  on  by  1  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  To  show  you  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee — as  sincere  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  as  he  is — has  been  changing  his 
mind  on  this  bill  all  along,  on  October 
6  he  introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  5760,  in 
which  he  said  the  base  period  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  price  level  should  be  October 
6  to  12,  1841.  Then  on  November  10  he 
introduced  a  bill,  H.  R.  5997,  stating  that 
the  base  period  should  be  the  calendar 
week  within  which  this  bill  is  enacted. 
And  then  on  November  24  he  introduced 
another  bill,  in  which  he  said  the  base 
period  should  be  November  24  to  Novem¬ 
ber  29,  inclusive.  And  then,  to  show  you 
that  he  has  changed  his  mind — just  his 
mind,  because  it  was  not  considered  by 
the  committee — let  us  see  how  he  dealt 
with  strikes. 

On  October  6  he  said  in  his  bill  that 
nothing  in  the  bill  should  prevent  an 
organization  of  workers  from  striking. 

On  November  10  he  still  reserved  the 
right  of  workers  to  strike,  but  on  Novem¬ 
ber  24  the  bill  that  he  has  now  offered 
he  has  stricken  out  that  provision  which 
would  allow  the  workers  to  strike.  This 
shows  that  he  has  been  changing  his 
mind,  but  it  is  just  one  mind.  I  am  not 
commenting  on  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  this  proposal.  I  do  not  know  its 
effect. 

The  committee  spent  night  and  day 
for  weeks,  sometimes  on  Saturdays,  go¬ 
ing  over  this  bill,  word  by  word,  sentence 
by  sentence,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  to 
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make  sure  that  we  had  a  sound,  well- 
considered  bill;  and  I  feel  that  we  have. 

Now,  then,  to  show  you  that  the  bill 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennes¬ 
see  is  not  well  considered,  he  stated  on 
page  2  of  his  bill  that  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  neces¬ 
sary  production  without  undue  profits  to 
low-cost  producers.  In  other  words,  he 
copied  that  part  of  the  committee  bill 
dealing  with  purposes,  but  he  did  not 
follow  it  up,  as  we  did  in  the  committee 
bill,  by  making  provisions  for  the  high- 
cost  producer  to  be  protected.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  protect  the  high-cost 
producer,  and  that  is  through  buying  and 
selling.  Under  that,  your  copper  mines 
in  the  West,  and  your  zinc  mines,  and 
your  lead  mines,  can  commence  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  provisions  of  buying  and 
selling;  but  the  Gore  bill  does  not  have 
any  such  provision.  So,  insofar  as  that 
provision  is  concerned,  the  bill  is  sailing 
under  false  colors.  A  purpose  is  de¬ 
clared  but  no  provisions  in  the  bill  are  in¬ 
serted  to  carry  it  out. 

Permit  me  to  invite  your  attention  also 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  an  all-over  bill. 
The  gentleman  has  made  a  very  forceful 
and  logical  argument  to  the  effect  that 
to  control  inflation  you  must  put  every¬ 
thing  in  and  make  it  compulsory.  I  in¬ 
vite  your  attention  to  the  fact,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  largest  item  in  our  econ¬ 
omy  affecting  inflation  is  retail  prices. 
Our  national  income  now  is  at  the  rate 
of  $92,000,000,000  a  year;  probably  it  will 
be  the  highest  in  history;  and  retail 
prices  this  year  approximate  $50,000,000,- 
000 — more  than  half  the  national  in¬ 
come.  I  say  that  the  largest  item,  several 
times  as  big  as  wages,  several  times  as 
big  as  installment  buying,  is  not  included 
in  the  Gore  bill.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
an  over-all  bill;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mi’.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Has  the  gentleman 
any  opinion  as  to  how  many  employees 
will  be  required  to  enforce  the  Gore  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Judging  by  Canada, 
the  number  of  people  Canada  has  work¬ 
ing  on  this  thing  now — and  they  have  net 
got  it  started  yet — comparing  our  coun¬ 
try  with  Canada  in  the  matter  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  industrial  production  and  the 
number  of  employees  compared  to  Can¬ 
ada,  it  would  take  a  million  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  all  over  the  Na¬ 
tion,  to  enforce  this  bill  if  you  want  to 
put  it  into  effect. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  has  the 
gentleman  reached  the  point  in  his  dis¬ 
cussion  where  he  is  willing  to  yield  for 
questions? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  not.  If  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  I  would 
like  to  proceed.  I  have  just  got  started. 

Do  not  forget  that  retail  prices  are  not 
included  in  the  compulsory  provisions  of 
the  Gore  bill.  The  biggest  item  in 
America  is  left  out.  You  will  notice  that 
he  defines  wholesale  price,  but  nowhere 
in  the  bill  does  it  require  the  placing  of 
retail  prices;  neither  does  it  even  contain 
a  definition  of  retail  prices.  This  is  a 
serious  defect  in  the  bill. 


Furthermore,  if  you  freeze  wages — and 
do  not  overlook  this  fact,  Mr.  Chairman — 
where  they  are  today,  you  might  just  as 
well  stop  your  national  defense.  When 
you  build  a  plant  somewhere  in  this  coun¬ 
try  you  expect  to  get  the  workers  from 
some  other  place,  because  they  are  all 
employed  now — I  mean  the  skilled  work¬ 
ers  and  mechanics;  they  are  all  employed. 
Are  you  going  to  get  them  to  leave  their 
homes,  their  firesides,  their  neighbors, 
their  friends,  their  schools,  where  their 
children  are  in  school  to  go  to  some  de¬ 
fense  plant  to  work  for  exactly  the  same 
wages  they  are  receiving  or  have  been 
receiving?  They  will  not  do  it;  you 
should  not  expect  it.  You  might  just  as 
well  stop  your  national  defense  when  you 
freeze  wages  where  they  are,  because  you 
would  not  have  the  workers  to  carry  on 
your  national  defense. 

The  point  has  been  raised  that  this  bill 
is  the  Baruch  idea;  and  because  of  Mr. 
Baruch’s  experience  he  naturally  de¬ 
mands  consideration,  and  consideration 
has  been  given  to  him.  But  Mr.  Baruch 
said  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any  bill  is 
insufficient  that  does  not  carry  with  it  a 
provision  for  the  Administrator  to  buy 
and  sell. 

The  Gore  bill  does  not  have  that  provi¬ 
sion  in  it.  Therefore,  Mr.  Baruch  in 
effect  says  this  bill  is  insufficient.  Mr. 
Baruch  says  that  no  bill  is  sufficient  that 
does  not  include  retail  prices  over -all. 

The  Gore  bill  does  not  include  retail 
prices  and,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  over¬ 
all. 

Mr.  Baruch  says  that  no  bill  is  suffi¬ 
cient  that  does  not  carry  the  licensing 
provision  in  it.  The  Gore  bill  does  not 
carry  the  licensing  provision  in  it.  There 
are  the  three  main  essentials  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Baruch  that  are  not  contained  in 
the  substitute  bill. 

The  question  is  should  we  put  every¬ 
thing  under  it.  Do  you  want  to  fix  a 
price  on  diamonds?  Do  you  want  to  fix 
a  price  on  luxuries?  No;  we  want  to  en¬ 
courage  people  to  spend  money  on  some¬ 
thing  that  does  not  come  in  competition 
with  national-defense  items,  if  they  must 
spend  their  money.  That  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  the  selective  bill,  but  under  the 
substitute  you  would  discourage  prices  on 
luxuries  going  up  the  same  as  you  would 
anything  else. 

Mr.  Gore  said  our  bill  was  a  weak- 
kneed  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think 
it  is  as  strong  a  bill'  as  this  committee  can 
write  unless  you  want  to  put  wages  in 
and  involve  38.000,000  workers,  with  a 
set-up  of  more  than  a  million  people  to 
administer  it.  That,  I  believe,  this 
House  will  not  do.  Furthermore,  this 
Gore  bill  only  permits  the  farmer  to  re¬ 
ceive  parity  prices  based  on  1909  to  1914. 
The  President  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  said  that  was  not  suf¬ 
ficient,  that  at  least  110  percent  should 
be  given;  but  if  you  vote  for  the  Gore 
bill  you  vote  for  parity  only,  not  110,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  what  the  bill  provides. 

The  bill  further  provides  for  the  fixing 
of  commissions  and  fees  for  services  and 
labor.  Notice  the  Record  of  day  before 
yesterday,  and  you  will  see  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  different  people  and 
different  trades,  professions,  and  occupa¬ 
tions  that  would  have  their  wages  fixed 


under  the  terms  of  this  bill.  Take  a 
bootblack  charging  5  cents  for  a  shine 
during  the  base  period  provided  in  this 
bill.  He  would  have  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  or  get  consent  from  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  Washington  to  increase 
his  price  to  10  cents.  Talk  about  bu¬ 
reaucracy.  There  would  not  be  room 
enough  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  build  hotels  20  stories  high  to  house 
the  people  who  would  have  to  come  here 
in  connection  with  problems  involved  in 
an  over-all  bill. 

Mr.  COX.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  points  out 
that  the  Gore  amendment  is  weak  in 
that  it  does  not  contain  the  sell-and-buy 
provision  and  the  licensing  clause  in  the 
committee  bill.  Those  two  provisions 
were  in  the  original  committee  bill,  is 
that  true? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  COX.  The  committee  voted  them 
out? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  both  of  them. 

Mr.  COX.  They  voted  out  the  licens¬ 
ing  provision? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COX.  Now  they  have  voted  it 
back? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  They  voted  it  out  by 
reason  of  a  lack  of  understanding. 

Mr.  COX.  By  reason  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  COX.  So  the  committee,  includ¬ 
ing  the  gentleman,  has  likewise  been  busy 
changing  its  mind? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  state  that  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  me  to  change  my  mind,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  not  a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  changed  his 
mind,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  means 
I  changed  my  mind? 

Mr.  COX.  Did  you  not  vote  to  strike 
out  the  licensing  clause? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  The  gentleman’s 
information  is  incorrect.  If  all  of  the 
gentleman’s  information  is  as  incorrect 
as  that  statement  the  gentleman  does  not 
have  a  leg  to  stand  on. 

Mr.  COX.  But  you  did  vote  to  put 
back  the  licensing  provision  under  pres¬ 
sure? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  me. 

Mr.  COX.  The  committee  did. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  deny  that. 

Mr.  COX.  It  was  demanded  that  you 
put  it  back  and  you  did  vote  to  put  it 
back? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can¬ 
not  yield  all  my  time. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  have  10  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall!? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  object,  may  I  inquire  if  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  cut  the  debate  on  the  Gore  sub¬ 
stitute  to  45  minutes  or  an  hour,  or  will 
other  Members  be  permitted  to  talk  on 
this  amendment?  Can  the  Chairman  of 
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the  Committee  give  us  information  on 
that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
control  that.  The  gentleman  might  di¬ 
rect  his  inquiry  to  the  gentleman  from 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Would  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  care  to  make  a  statement  on 
that? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
not  coming  out  of  my  time,  is  it? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  desire  to  cut  the  time  of  debate 
down. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  asked  and  it  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one.  The  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  Ccx]  has  prestige  and  standing 
in  this  House  and  he  should  have,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  man  of  integrity  and  ability. 
I  respect  his  opinions.  When  he  makes 
a  statement  I  must  consider  that  state¬ 
ment  and  answer  it  if  I  can.  He  asked 
me  if  the  committee  had  pressure 
brought  to  bear  to  put  back  the  licensing 
provision.  First  he  stated  that  his  in¬ 
formation  was  both  the  buy-and-sell  and 
licensing  provisions  were  stricken  out  by 
the  committee,  which  is  not  correct. 
But  on  a  vote  in  the  committee,  through 
lack  of  understanding  by  the  members 
of  that  committee,  it  eliminated  the 
licensing  provision.  That  is  true.  But 
the  members  came  over  here  and  heard 
the  Honorable  Barney  Baruch,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  had  come  down 
here,  and  he  convinced  those  members 
that  no  bill  is  good  that  does  not  have 
the  licensing  provision  in  it.  The  com¬ 
mittee  then  voted  to  put  it  back  in. 

Mr.  COX.  Was  the  gentleman  influ¬ 
enced  even  slightly  by  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Baruch? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  was  for  it  any¬ 
way.  I  opposed  striking  it  out  in  the 
first  place. 

Mr.  COX.  Was  any  other  member  of 
the  ccmmittee,  taking  the  same  position 
the  gentleman  is  now  taking,  influenced 
in  the  slightest  by  the  Baruch  view? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Since  I  have  shown  the 
gentleman  that  he  is  in  error,  I  think 
that  is  sufficient. 

Mr.  COX.  But  the  gentleman  con¬ 
cedes  that  he,  too,  has  been  busy  chang¬ 
ing  his  mind? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  is  charging 
the  author  of  the  Gore  amendment  with 
vacillating.  The  committee  has  been 
shifting,  too,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  the  committee  has 
not  been  shifting.  The  committee  has 
been  considering  this  bill.  They  have 
been  making  up  their  minds,  and  when 
they  did  they  stayed  there,  except  on  one 
point — licensing — and  they  found  out 
they  were  in  error  about  that.  Mr.  Ba¬ 
ruch  doubtless  helped  to  convince  them 
they  were  in  error,  and  they  put  it  back 
in.  The  Gore  bill  does  not  have  licensing 
in  it. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  to  the 
Congressional  Record  under  date  of 
April  9,  1935,  on  page  5325.  There  was 
pending  at  that  time  a  bill  which  passed 
this  House  with  15  votes  against  it,  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  count  shows.  The  bill  was  H.  R. 
5529,  a  bill  designed  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  war,  and  so  forth.  The  House 
passed  it  without  any  limitations.  There 
was  carried  in  that  bill  every  provision  to 
which  objection  has  been  lodged  against 
the  present  House  bill,  without  the  limi¬ 
tations  in  the  House  bill — broad,  unlim¬ 
ited  powers  to  control  the  entire  economic 
life  of  this  Nation,  with  all  the  criminal 
provisions,  and  no  restraints  except  any 
authority  that  the  Chief  Executive  might 
see  fit  to  set  up.  There  is  not  an  objec¬ 
tion  that  has  been  lodged  against  this  bill 
that  did  not  obtain  against  the  bill  that 
was  passed  by  the  House  at  that  time. 
My  beloved  friend  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  is  on  record  as  voting 
for  that  bill  in  time  of  peace.  I  ask  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  read  the 
Record. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Briefly. 

Mr.  COX.  You  did  not  have  Leon  Hen¬ 
derson  in  that  case,  did  you? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Gore  bill  fixes  the 
fees  of  lawyers,  doctors,  and  of  ministers. 
It  fixes  bonuses.  It  fixes  compensation. 
You  would  not  be  able  to  give  your 
preacher  a  Christmas  present  unless  you 
had  orders  from  Washington.  The 
stockholders  of  a  corporation  would  not 
be  able  to  give  a  bonus  to  their  employees 
who  had  been  so  faithful  and  diligent 
and  had  worked  so  hard  during  the  past 
year,  regardless  of  the  enormous  profits, 
unless  they  got  an  order  first  from  Wash¬ 
ington  permitting  them  to  do  it.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  goes  too  far. 

Mr.  GIFFORD  and  Mr.  BARRY  rose. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  In  just  a  moment  I 
will  yield. 

In  connection  with  the  fees,  let  us  take 
the  case  of  a  doctor.  Suppose  this  week 
he  has  only  charity  cases  and  his  fees 
are  very  low.  Next  week  he  has  rich 
patients  and  he  would  like  to  collect  up. 
He  has  to  fix  his  fees  according  to  the 
charity  cases.  Other  doctors  in  that 
community  would  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  if  they  were  situated  in  a  position 
similar  to  his. 

These  cases  can  be  multiplied  a  thou¬ 
sand  times,  by  a  thousand  different  pro¬ 
fessions.  This  bill  would  not  work.  It 
would  bog  down.  It  would  destroy  our 
democratic  government,  because  you  can¬ 
not  enforce  such  a  thing  involving  1,800,- 
000  commodities  and  3,000,000  wage 
scales. 

Mr.  Henderson  has  fixed  prices  by  the 
banging-on-the-table  method.  I  will  ad¬ 
mit  that  he  has  a  commanding  person¬ 
ality  and  has  gotten  along  with  business. 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ad¬ 
mit  that  before  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
that  the  business  interests  seemed  to  be 
pleased  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  COX.  Since  the  gentleman  has 
referred  to  what  I  said  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules - 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  withdraw  it,  if  it  takes 
up  any  time. 

Mr.  COX.  It  is  a  case  of  “Step  into  my 
parlor,  said  the  spider  to  the  fly.”  In 
other  words,  he  did  not  have  the  power 
to  enforce  his  demands  or  his  orders, 
and  had  to  be  reasonable  to  get  anything. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  is  strange  to  me  that 
the  gentleman  does  not  want  to  trust  Mr. 
Henderson  with  the  power  we  are  giving 
him,  yet  he  is  willing  to  give  him  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  that  much  power  under  the 
Gore  substitute.  I  cannot  understand  it. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Now  will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  just  now.  I 
should  like  to  yield  to  my  friend,  but  I 
have  two  more  points  I  must  cover.  Then 
I  will  yield. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  may  proceed  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes.  He  is  making  a  very 
interesting  discussion  of  this  important 
amendment. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  before  it  is  over. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  going  to  stand 
on  my  feet  until  then. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  motion  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  the  gentleman  has  already  pro¬ 
ceeded  for  5  minutes  longer  than  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
was  given  to  discuss  this  issue. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  will  give  him  more 
time  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  been  very  kind  in  yield¬ 
ing  to  Members  on  both  sides  of  this 
question.  I  believe  he  is  entitled  to  more 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Now  will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  before  I  am 
through.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
first.  That  is  a  promise. 

So  Mr.  Henderson  has  set  out  to  keep 
down  the  cost  of  national  defense.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  saved  this  Government 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  by  fixing 
the  prices  on  copper  and  lead  and  zinc 
and  steel  and  aluminum  and  other  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  materials,  and  chemi¬ 
cals  as  well. 

Did  you  know  that  the  first  $60,000,- 
000,000  that  we  are  spending  would  cost 
us  $20,000,000,000  more  were  it  not  for 
the  price  fixing  by  Leon  Henderson? 
That  is  an  enormous  amount  of  savings 
through  price  fixing.  Their  records  will 
disclose  that,  but  the  time  has  come 
when  he  possibly  cannot  further  enforce 
his  orders  and  suggestions  by  the  bang- 
ing-on-the-desk  methods  and  keep  the 
’  prices  down  without  a  law  passed  by  the 
Congress  to  support  him,  and  that  is  the 
object  of  this  bill,  and  this  bill  will  keep 
down  the  cost  of  national  defense.  It 
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includes  metals,  it  includes  chemicals,  it 
includes  imports,  it  includes  rents  in  de¬ 
fense  areas,  it  includes  everything  that 
is  vital  to  national  defense  at  this  time. 
Are  you  going  to  throw  it  down  and  pick 
up  a  bill  that  has  never  been  considered 
by  any  committee  of  this  House?  Have 
you  not  heard  it  said  so  often  here  that 
we  cannot  legislate  on  the  floor;  that  we 
must  send  a  bill  to  the  committee  and 
seriously  consider  it  there  and  bring  it 
back?  That  is  what  we  have  done,  and 
now  you  are  asked  to  take  a  bill  that 
has  never  been  considered  by  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House.  It  would  cer¬ 
tainly  violate  a  rule  of  long  standing. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  just  one  mo¬ 
ment — just  stand  on  your  feet. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  have  heard  that 
before. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  want  to  make  just 
this  one  point.  Many  countries  have 
tried  fixing  wages  and  fixing  prices,  but 
no  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
put  prices  and  wages  in  the  same  bill  or 
under  the  same  administrator,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  Canada,  not  excepting  England, 
not  excepting  Germany  even.  No  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  attempted  and  will  not  at¬ 
tempt  it,  because  it  is  not  a  practical 
approach  to  a  difficult  problem 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  splendid  speech.  He  said  we  put 
back  the  licensing  clause  because  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Baruch.  Did  we  not 
delete  the  licensing  clause  in  executive 
session  after  Mr.  Baruch  testified  before 
the  committee? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has  his 
own  opinion  about  it.  We  did  restore 
it  after  Mr.  Baruch  impressed  upon  us 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  was. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Did  we  not  delete  it 
afterward? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  My  opinion  is  that  Mr. 
Baruch  influenced  the  members  on  that 
licensing  provision.  And  do  not  over¬ 
look  this  fact.  He  told  the  Rules  Com¬ 
mittee  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  that  no  bill  is  any  good  without  it, 
and  the  Gore  bill  that  you  are  asked  to 
adopt  does  not  contain  it. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gentleman  is 
pretty  fairly  accurate,  but  I  want  the 
House  to  know  that  after  listening  to  Mr. 
Baruch,  the  committee,  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion,  deleted  the  licensing  provision  of 
the  bill,  regardless  of  the  effect  of  his 
criticisms  on  the  Rules  Committee. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  can  en¬ 
dorse  the  gentleman’s  statement  100  per¬ 
cent  except  for  one  thing.  The  gentle¬ 
man  said  that  parity  shall  be  the  price, 
but  as  to  grain  farmers — I  do  not  know 
with  respect  to  the  cotton  farmers — this 
will  give  our  farmers  more  than  parity, 
only  every  farmer  will  get  a  different 
price  when  you  buy  corn  on  the  market. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cannot  understand 
the  lady  when  she  says  that  they  will 


get  more  by  getting  100  percent  of  parity 
on  grain  instead  of  110  percent. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Under  the 
Gore  bill  they  will  have  to  pay  parity 
to  the  farmer - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  under  our  bill,  too. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  It  would 
throw  the  whole  thing  into  chaos. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman’s  point,  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  her. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  while 
the  Gore  bill  purports  to  be  an  over-all 
price-fixing  bill  it  neglects  to  fix  a  ceiling 
on  profits? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  does,  and  how  are 
you  going  to  justify  fixing  the  wages  of 
a  man  making  50  cents  a  day,  a  dollar  a 
day,  or  $400  a  year,  or  $1,000  a  year,  and 
then  when  you  go  back  home  he  will 
say,  “Yes;  you  fixed  my  wages,  but  what 
about  this  man  drawing  $300,000.”  The 
Gore  bill  freezes  it  just  where  it  is.  They 
cannot  reduce  that  amount  at  all.  He 
stays  exactly  where  he  is  now  and  it  is 
frozen  as  of  that  date.  Furthermore, 
they  will  say,  “You  fixed  my  wages,  but 
you  let  the  profits  of  this  concern  I  am 
working  for  go  out  the  roof,  and  the  sky 
is  the  limit  for  them.”  How  are  you 
going  to  answer  that?  Consider  that  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  First,  with  reference  to 
the  gentleman’s  remarks  that  the  House 
should  not  adopt  the  Gore  bill  until  it 
has  been  considered  by  a  committee.  If 
the  bill  has  not  been  considered  by  the 
committee,  it  is  the  committee’s  fault, 
because  it  has  been  before  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  committee  all  the  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But,  listen,  we  gave  Mr. 
Gore  2  hours’  time  to  explain  that  bill. 
We  did  not  afford  that  courtesy  to  any 
other  member  of  the  committee.  He  ex¬ 
plained  it  and  we  interrogated  him  about 
it  and  after  it  was  all  over  he  only  re¬ 
ceived  two  votes  on  the  Democratic  side 
and  only  ,  three  on  the  Republican  side. 
Those  men  were  honest;  they  were  doing 
what  they  believed  was  right.  They 
heard  every  word  he  said  and  he  an¬ 
swered  every  question  and  only  convinced 
one  other  man  on  the  Democratic  side 
of  the  committee  besides  himself. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Then  it  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  and  the  House  is  the  proper  place 
to  consider  it  now.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Go  right  ahead. 

Mr.  BOREN.  A  moment  ago  the  gen¬ 
tleman  remarked  that  this  price  ought 
to  be  fixed.  If  the  price  is  to  be  fixed, 
why  did  not  the  committee  have  the  cour¬ 
age  to  fix  all  the  prices  instead  of  leaving 
it  to  an  arbitrary  individual  in  a  bureau? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  are  doing  that  in  a 
systematic,  intelligent  way,  a  way  that 
will  stop  inflation,  and  if  people  want  to 
spend  their  money  on  diamonds,  high- 
class  hotels,  let  them  do  it.  We  do  not 
care  if  they  are  bound  to  spend  it.  All 
of  them  will  not  invest  in  bonds.  We  are 


not  trying  to  keep  down  the  price  of  lux¬ 
uries  or  of  nonessentials.  We  are  dealing 
with  essentials  in  national  defense  and 
inflation. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  correct  his  statement,  because  he 
said  that  Mr.  Gore's  suggestion  had  not 
been  considered. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  I  said  that.  I 
said  the  only  thing  the  committee  con¬ 
sidered  about  Mr.  Gore’s  bill  was  the 
matter  of  wages.  That  is  the  only  thing 
we  considered.  If  you  want  to  put  wages 
in  the  legislation,  there  is  no  use  of 
adopting  the  Gore  substitute.  Just  wait 
until  we  reach  that  provision  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  and  move  to  strike  out  the  ex¬ 
emption  of  wages.  Then  you  will  have 
the  question  directly  before  you  in  a 
well-considered  bill. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  COLMER:  The  gentleman  said  in 
reference  to  a  question  that  it  would  cost 
a  hundred  million  dollars  to  administer 
the  Gore  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  I  did  not  intend  to 
say  that.  I  intended  to  say  it  would  take 
a  million  people. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  just  wanted  to  get 
that  straightened  out.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  give  us  some  idea  about  what  it 
would  cost  to  administer  the  committee 
bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  was  an  estimate 
made  before  the  committee,  but  I  do  not 
now  recall  exactly  what  it  was. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  But  the  Gore 
bill  freezes  both  profits  and  profiteering. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  it  does  not  freeze 
profits  at  all.  It  does  not  touch  profits. 
That  is  the  point  they  will  have  to  ex¬ 
plain.  The  question  will  be,  “Why  fix  my 
wages  and  not  fix  the  profits  of  the  con¬ 
cern  I  am  working  for  that  is  making 
millions  of  dollars  a  year?” 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  But  the  prof¬ 
iteer  would  profiteer  right  along  and 
never  get  stopped. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right.  His 
profiteering  will  continue.  It  freezes 
them  exactly  where  they  are.  And  that 
is  one  of  the  most  unfair  things  about  it. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman 
justify  in  his  committee  bill  the  provision 
which  fixes  the  price  of  farm  products 
and  at  the  same  time  permits  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  farmers  $1,000,000  sub¬ 
sidy? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  it  would  take  me 
a  longer  time  than  I  have  to  do  that,  but 
I  just  want  to  say  that  there  is  plenty  of 
justification  for  the  present  farm  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  for  just  one  more 
question,  and  that  is  the  last. 

Mr.  BOREN.  I  ask  the  gentleman  how 
profits  can  go  up  if  the  price  is  fixed? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  Oh,  through  velocity  of 
the  turn-over.  There  are  lots  of  ways 
that  profits  can  go  up.  They  can  save 
in  other  ways,  and  they  can  have  mass 
production.  There  are  a  lot  of  ways,  but 
you  want  to  fix  the  wages  of  the  men 
working  in  the  factories  and  do  nothing 
about  the  profits  of  the  concern  for  whom 
the  men  are  working,  whose  wages  you 
fix. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  be  extended 
for  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  asks  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONRONEY  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
the  outset  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Committee  members  not  to  ask  me  to 
yield  until  I  have  at  least  completed  a 
discussion  of  some  of  the  issues  that  have 
been  raised  against  the  Gore  bill  by  the 
last  speaker.  There  is  no  reason  for  get¬ 
ting  hot  or  bothered,  or  for  implying  that 
any  Member  of  this  Congress  has  a  selfish 
personal  interest  in  legislation.  I  think 
we  all  can  admit  that  we  are  here  to  try 
to  get  a  bill  that  will  do  the  job  and 
prevent  disastrous  inflation  from  wiping 
out  the  life  savings  and,  if  you  please,  the 
wage  values  of  the  workers  of  this  coun¬ 
try. 

To  begin  with,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  asked  the  question 
how  any  price  administrator  could  regu¬ 
late  1,800,000  prices.  That  is  the  num¬ 
ber  that  he  said  exists  in  our  price  struc¬ 
ture,  and  yet  Mr  Henderson,  by  his  own 
testimony,  proposes  to  do  just  that  thing, 
to  regulate  the  1,800,000  prices  by  work¬ 
ing  on  how  many?  By  working  on  from 
75  to  100  prices.  I  say  that  is  obviously 
impossible. 

The  second  point  of  attack  upon  the 
Gore  bill  is  the  fact  that  the  Gore  bill 
was  ill-considered  and  hastily  written. 
It  is  true  that  the  committee  had  hear¬ 
ings  for  2  months,  but  when  the  com¬ 
mittee  got  ready  to  act — and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  and  every  member  of 
the  committee  knows  it — we  worked  for 
only  2  full  days  on  the  rewriting  of  the 
bill,  changing  the  bill,  discussing  the 
bill — 2  whole  days.  When  we  finished, 
what  did  we  find? 

HENDERSON  SALARY 

We  found  that  the  well-considered 
committee  bill  had  inadvertently  regu¬ 
lated  wages  that  is,  had  inadvertently 
regulated  the  wages  of  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son,  because  we  had  reduced  his  salary 
from  $12,000  to  $10,000.  We  also  found 
that  we  had  in  this  well-considered  com¬ 
mittee  bill  we  inadvertently  placed  un¬ 
der  absolute  control  of  Mr.  Henderson  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and 
its  kindred  defense  activities  in  purchas¬ 
ing  defense  supplies.  We  had  also  put 
under  Mr.  Henderson  the  A.  A.  A.,  the 
Surplus  Marketing,  and  these  other  val¬ 
uable  farm  agencies. 


To  be  fair,  I  must  say  the  committee  is 
rectifying  their  mistakes.  There  will  be 
amendments  put  in  here  this  afternoon 
to  correct  those,  and  they  are  good 
amendments. 

But  I  wanted  to  say  that  the  Gore  bill 
has  not  been  hastily  drawn  and  ill  con¬ 
sidered.  The  basis  for  the  Gore  bill,  if 
you  please,  was  the  experience  in  the  last 
war  by  Mr.  Baruch.  Mr.  Baruch  knows 
the  problems  even  better  than  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  does. 

NO  BUREAU  AID 

There  is  criticism  attaching  to  the  Gore 
bill,  a  blight  that  I  am  afraid  may  kill  it, 
according  to  the  popular  conception  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  that  is  that  the  Gore 
bill  originated  in  Congress.  The  Gore  bill 
was  drafted  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  with  the  help  of  the 
congressional  legislative  drafting  service, 
and  no  other  person  other  than  Members 
of  Congress  have  had  a  hand  in  the  di¬ 
rection  and  drafting  of  that  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  designed  to  meet  the  situation  and 
the  evils  of  inflation. 

The  committee  is  adding  two  things  to 
the  bill — the  licensing  provisions  and  the 
buying-and-selling  provision.  Personally 
I  do  not  think  they  will  help  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  The  committee  insists  that 
those  things  are  necessary  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  is  to  work.  The  Gore  bill  dees 
not  require  the  licensing  provisions  to  be 
placed  in  it.  Why?  Because  we  trust 
more  to  local  enforcement,  to  putting  the 
enforcement  back  into  the  States  and  in 
the  communities,  if  you  please,  where 
these  prices  are  violated  so  that  a  man 
can  be  taken  into  his  own  district  court 
and  face  his  home  court  on  a  trial  by 
injunction  to  prevent  violation  of  these 
price  ceilings. 

I  do  not  care  for  the  buying-and-selling 
provisions  that  were  placed  back  into  the 
committee  bill.  Perhaps  Mr  Henderson 
must  have  the  right  to  buy  and  sell. 
They  are  so  broad,  however,  that  it  will 
enable  them  to  institute  any  kind  of 
merchandising  set-up  or  wholesaling  set¬ 
up  or  storing  set-up  in  competition  with 
other  well-established  Government  agen¬ 
cies.  I  still  think  we  could  get  along 
with  the  excellent  job  now  being  done  in 
this  regard  by  Mr.  Jesse  Jones,  the 
A.  A.  A.,  and  the  other  regularly  estab¬ 
lished  institutions  of  our  Government. 

RULES  PREVENTED  PROFITS  CLAUSE 

Now,  we  come  to  a  criticism  that  is  a 
little  humorous,  the  fact  that  the  profit 
limitations  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
Gore  bill.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  know 
that  the  profit  limitation  was  in  the  Gore 
bill  and  that  the  advocates  of  the  Gore 
bill  have  pleaded  to  get  the  profits  limi¬ 
tation  before  the  Congress.  Yet  the  man 
who  asked  the  question  why  the  limita¬ 
tions  were  taken  out  is  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  he 
well  knows  that  under  the  rules  of  this 
House  his  own  committee  would  have 
made  a  point  of  order  against  the  entire 
Gore  bill  if  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  had  tried  to  violate  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  taxing  prerogatives  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  proceed  a  little  further. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Did  the  gentleman 
make  any  effort  to  write  an  amendment 
that  would  be  in  order  on  profits? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  were  told  there 
was  no  way  we  can  write  an  amendment 
on  profits.  We  tried  hard  *:o  do  that  in 
the  Gore  bill.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  the  sponsors  of  the  Gore  bill 
will  be  here,  ready,  willing,  waiting,  and 
urging  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  bring 
in  sufficient  legislation  to  curb  all  war 
profiteering. 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
think  that  probably  we  will  soon  get  an 
opportunity  to  vote  for  as  much  profit- 
tax  legislation  as  our  hearts  may  desire? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  contribution. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  I 
want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  a  question. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Will 
those  taxes  reach  the  fixed  charges  of 
Barney  Baruch  and  these  other  Wall 
Street  bankers? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  certainly  hope 
they  will. 

ENFORCEMENT  IS  FAIR 

I  want  to  go  now  into  the  claim  that 
was  made  of  the  vast,  vast  army  that 
would  be  required  to  enforce  this  Gore 
over-all  bill.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
world  anyone  who  heard  the  testimony 
in  the  committee  when  I  asked  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  about  this  can  have  any  doubt  as 
many  or  more  would  be  required  for  his 
bill.  I  said,  “Mr.  Henderson,  how  many 
employees  and  officials  will  be  required 
to  enforce  your  bill?”  Mr.  Henderson 
said,  “I  don’t  know.”  I  said,  “Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  will  it  require  1,300 — that  is  the 
number  you  have  now — will  it  require 
13,000,  130,000,  or  1,300,000?”  He  said, 
“I  don’t  know.  I  wil'  try  to  put  it  in  the 
record.”  He  has  not  put  it  in  the  record. 

So  when  you  say  the  Gore  bill  will 
require  a  great  army  in  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country  to  enforce  the  ceil¬ 
ing  you  have  the  admission  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  this  act,  who  says  he  does 
not  know  how  many  men  will  be  required 
for  his  own  bill’s  enforcement. 

I  personally  think  the  Gore  bill  will  be 
easier  of  enforcement  than  the  commit¬ 
tee  bill,  because  it  is  an  over-all  bill,  and 
it  is  human  nature  to  respect  fair, 
equitable,  over-all  treatment.  But  if 
you  favor  one  man  economically  against 
his  neighbor — and  that  is  what  the  se¬ 
lective  price-control  bill  does — you  will 
invite  bootlegging.  You  will  invite  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  law,  and  you  will  have  a  diffi¬ 
cult  time  in  trying  to  keep  this  thing 
from  becoming  the  worst  mockery  that 
the  Congress  has  ever  passed. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  If  you 
pass  either  of  these  bills,  then  you  will 
.  have  to  ration  purchases. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  believe 
that  will  be  necessary  except  on  the  items 
of  scarcity.  In  those  items  of  scarcity 
you  will  have  to  go  to  rationing. 
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Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  If  you 
go  to  rationing,  the  person  who  goes  to 
the  store  to  buy  anything  from  a  pair  of 
shoestrings  to  an  automobile  must  carry 
a  ration  card.  Has  the  gentleman  fig- 
tired  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
it  would  take  to  enforce  that  kind  of 
program  ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  rationing 
would  not  follow  from  price  control  but 
would  follow  from  our  national-defense 
program  that  is  demanding  most  of  our 
resources.  We  have  no  control  over  ma¬ 
terial  shortages. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  What  would  happen  if 
you  had  no  controls?  It  would  be  ra¬ 
tioning  according  to  the  biggest  pocket- 
book,  and  the  poor  people  of  the  country 
would  not  be  able  to  get  even  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
that  no  country  yet  except  a  totalitarian 
state  per  se  has  ever  attempted  to  fix 
prices  except  where  there  was  a  scarcity. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  contend  that  the  Hen¬ 
derson  bill  is  less  objectionable  than  the 
Gore  bill? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  think 
one  is  high  popolarum  and  the  other  is 
low  popohirum.  They  are  just  as  bad  as 
they  can  be,  both  of  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have. the  highest  re¬ 
gard  and  greatest  respect  for  the  gentle¬ 
man.  He  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
members  of  our  committee.  I  am  glad  he 
is  on  the  committee  and  glad  he  is  a 
Member  of  this  House;  but  I  would  like 
to  know  how  he  justifies  arguing  for  an 
over-all  and  yet  not  put  the  biggest  item 
of  all — fifty  billions  of  retailing — in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  glad  the  gen¬ 
tleman  asked  that  question.  The  way  it 
was  brought  out  by  the  gentleman  in  his 
earlier  discussion  I  hardly  thought  was 
becoming.  I  happen  to  be  in  the  retail 
business  and  I  want  to  assure  every  Mem¬ 
ber  here  I  have  no  personal  financial 
interest  in  what  kind  of  price  control 
we  get. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  know  that  I  was  not  referring  to  him. 
I  never  thought  of  it. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  was  indicated  on 
the  floor,  but  we  will  let  that  go. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
may  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXPLAINS  CEILING 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  asked  the  perfectly  logical 
question  why  the  over-all  ceiling  stops  at 
the  wholesale  line.  The  reason  for  that 
was  because  anybody  who  knows  the 


trend  of  prices  knows  that  wholesale 
prices  have  already  advanced  to  such  a 
point  that  retailers  are  absorbing  these 
advances  from  inventory  they  own  at 
lower  figures.  The  retail  price-level  sta¬ 
tistics  will  show  that  this  is  in  many 
cases — in  most  cases — slightly  above  to¬ 
day’s  wholesale  level. 

Were  you  to  freeze  retail  prices  at  to¬ 
day’s  levels  you  would  lock  the  door  of 
every  retail  store  in  this  country.  You 
would  throw  out  of  employment  these 
men.  They  could  not  pay  expenses  and 
still  replace  their  stocks.  Instead  of  do¬ 
ing  that,  and  in  order  not  to  let  any 
single  item  of  our  economy  go  untouched, 
in  order  to  make  the  over-all  ceiling 
workable,  we  have  had  to  trust  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  is  to  administer  the  bill, 
to  limit  retail  margins  to  such  a  point 
that  there  would  be  no  profiteering,  that 
only  normal,  reasonable  profits  would  be 
maintained  in  the  retail  field. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

•  Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  propose  to  protect  the  consumer 
unless  he  controls  the  retail  price  the 
consumer  has  to  pay? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  giving  the 
Administrator  the  power  to  control  the 
retail  margins  against  profiteering.  Now, 
if  the  Administrator  cannot  be  trusted 
to  control  the  retail  margins,  how  in  the 
world  are  you  going  to  trust  him  with  a 
bill  that  gives  him  power  to  control  the 
whole  economy  of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  he  controls  retail 
margins,  why  is  not  he  by  that  same 
method  controlling  the  retail  price? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  He  is  controlling 
the  retail  price,  but  you  cannot  freeze 
the  retail  price  as  of  today  because  your 
wholesale  prices  in  many  cases  have 
already  gone  up  to  almost  today’s  retail 
prices. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  states, 
then,  that  the  Gore  bill  does  attempt  to 
control  retail  prices. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  bill  certainly 
does  control  retail  prices. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Both  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma  who  is  now  ad¬ 
dressing  us  have  stated  that  this  bill  pro¬ 
vides  an  over-all  ceiling.  We  discussed  it 
yesterday,  when  the  floor  was  not  so 
crowded.  Will  not  the  gentleman  admit 
that  under  section  206  the  Administrator 
can  lift  the  ceiling  on  everything  that  he 
does  not  think  necessary  for  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill?  So,  in 
reality,  it  is  a  selective  price  control  that 
the  gentleman  is  advocating. 

EXPLAINS  EXEMPTIONS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  very  glad  I 
have  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  today  on  that  subject,  because  it  is 
the  point  of  greatest  confusion.  This 
provision  in  the  Gore  bill  to  permit  ex¬ 
ceptions  from  the  blanket  over-all  ceil¬ 
ing  that  it  places  on  prices  is  for  the 
purpose:  First,  of  taking  care  of  neces¬ 
sary  defense  production,  and  I  believe 
everybody  will  agree  that  is  a  good  excep¬ 
tion;  and,  second,  it  gives  him  the  right  to 


exempt  the  nonessential  things  that  have 
absolutely  no  influence  on  inflation.  Mr. 
Patman’s  minister’s  Christmas  present 
that  he  was  worrying  about,  Mr.  Pat¬ 
man’s  bootblack  that  he  was  worrying 
about;  the  divorce-case  lawyer’s  fee: 
Those  do  not  contribute  to  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living:  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  one  solitary  item  that  Mr.  Henderson 
cculd  not  exempt  under  section  206? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  he  violates  his 
oath  of  office,  if  he  disregards  the  man¬ 
date  of  this  Congress,  he  can  disrupt  this 
bill ;  but  if  you  cannot  trust  the  man  you 
want  to  administer  this  Henderson  bill 
to  be  honest  in  making  proper  exemp¬ 
tions,  then  how  in  the  world  is  he  fitted  to 
have  authority  to  regulate  the  entire 
economy  of  this  country  that  you  would 
place  in  his  hands  under  the  committee 
bill? 

Mr.  BARRY.  That  is  not  the  purpose 
at  all.  He  believes  he  can  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  bill  by  placing  a  ceiling 
over  a  limited  number  of  prices.  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
he  would  do  the  same  thing  and  have  no 
intent  of  evading  his  office,  but  will  be 
carrying  out  his  own  ideas. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  misstates  the  safety  valve  of  this 
bill  for  the  main  entrance,  and  that  is 
the  main  argument. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  favor  of  the 
substitute  bill.  I  am  for  it  because  I  am 
against  inflation  and  because  I  honestly 
want  to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living. 

The  Gore  bill  will  be  effective.  The 
Steagall  bill  will  not  be  effective. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  labor  provisions  in  the  Gore 
bill.  Some  who  spoke  yesterday  said  that 
it  would  interfere  with  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  and  the  rights  of  labor.  This  is  not 
at  all  true. 

Read  the  bill  and  you  will  find  that 
what  it  does  is  to  recognize  that  there 
is  a  public  interest  in  wage  negotiations. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  bill,  as  I 
study  it,  is  to  provide  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  as  representing  the  Government 
and  the  public,  will  hold  a  veto  power  on 
any  wage  increases  which  he  feels  would 
injure  the  public  interest  by  causing  an 
undue  price  rise. 

Labor  and  industry  could  bargain  as 
usual,  but  when  an  agreement  had  been 
arrived  at  they  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Administrator  and  say,  “By  the  process 
of  collective  bargaining  we  have  arrived 
at  the  following  decision.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  in  this  contract  so  contrary  to  the 
public  interest  that  it  would  cause  an 
undue  price  rise?” 

And  then  Mr.  Henderson,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  sections  206  and  207  of  the 
Gore  bill,  would  probably  in  99  out  of 
100  cases  say,  “The  new  labor  contract 
is  satisfactory.  Either  the  company  is 
making  a  large  profit  and  this  wage  rise 
can  be  absorbed,  or  a  slight  rise  in  the 
cost  of  the  product  is  justified.  I  will 
interpose  no  objection.” 

The  one  hundredth  case  might  be  that 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  answer 
to  a  question  by  the  gentleman  from 
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Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  in  the  hearings, 
where  he  stated  that  “in  case  an  industry 
granted  entirely  unjustified  wage  in¬ 
creases  which  would  make  it  impossible 
for  them  to  earn  a  profit,  there  was 
nothing  he  could  do  under  the  Steagall 
bill  except  to  grant  them  a  rise  in  price.” 

The  substitute  bill  would  entirely  plug 
up  this  leak. 

It  is  fair  to  labor  and,  what  is  vitally 
important,  it  is  an  effective  bill  which 
will  keep  down  the  cost  of  things  which 
workmen  have  to  buy  and  so,  in  the  long 
run,  be  greatly  to  their  benefit. 

And  the  good  effect  on  the  morale  of 
all  the  people  if  we  pass  an  over-all  bill 
will  be  tremendous. 

The  history  of  prohibition  proved  that 
a  law  which  the  public  considers  unfair 
cannot  be  enforced.  Only  a  bill  which 
treats  all  elements  of  our  population 
equally  and  fairly  will  be  accepted  whole¬ 
heartedly  by  the  American  people. 

Enforcement  of  price  control  will  be 
so  difficult  that  it  is  only  through  self¬ 
enforcement  by  public  opinion  that  it 
can  be  made  effective. 

We  must  have  a  united  people  to  win 
this  economic  war.  We  must  not  let  a 
piecemeal,  half-hearted  bill  hamper  our 
defense  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  sub¬ 
stitute  bill  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Under  this  definition  of 
services  in  the  Steagall  bill,  may  I  ask  the 
gentleman  if  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
Administrator  to  regulate  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  the  trades  and  professions  and  the 
incomes  of  the  people  so  engaged  as  it  is 
under  the  Gore  bill? 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  believe  that  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  other  words,  under 
both  bills  they  could  regulate  fees,  sala¬ 
ries,  and  commissions? 

Mr.  KEAN.  Indirectly  through  the 
Steagall  bill. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  How  does  the  gentleman 
propose  to  control  bootleg  and  unfair 
practices  without  some  type  of  license 
provision? 

Mr.  KEAN.  If  the  over-all  bill  is 
passed,  there  are  the  criminal  provisions. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  other  words,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  favor  sending  a  man  to 
the  penitentiary  rather  than  revoking  a 
license? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  cut  the  last  three  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  acknowledge  it  is  not 
pleasant  to  vote  for  a  bill  that  puts  the 
economic  destiny  of  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  We  have 
to  grant  great  and  unusual  powers  if  we 
are  going  to  serve  the  purpose  in  view. 
I  am  in  favor  of  granting  enough  power 
to  the  Administrator  to  effectuate  the 
purpose,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  grant¬ 
ing  him  any  more  power  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Every  power  we  grant  him  is  a 
derogation  of  the  usual  rights  and  privi¬ 


leges  of  the  American  citizen.  It  takes 
away  our  constitutional  rights,  it  is  revo¬ 
lutionary,  and  it  could  not  be  justified 
except  by  the  emergency  that  now 
threatens  the  very  existence  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  our  institutions. 

I  want  to  read  a  section  of  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]  and  give  you  my  in¬ 
terpretation  of  what  it  does.  Many  of 
my  colleagues  have  said  they  do  not  want 
to  delegate  power  to  Mr.  Henderson. 
They  criticize  him,  and  they  hesitate  to 
grant  him  the  powers  under  the  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee,  yet  they  are 
willing  to  grant  him  powers  under  the 
Gore  bill  which  are  far  greater  powers 
without  limitation  and  definition.  Here 
is  the  section  in  the  Gore  bill  I  want  to 
read  to  you,  and  I  want  you  to  consider 
it: 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
contract,  agreement,  or  other  obligation,  for 
any  person  knowingly  to  receive  or  pay,  or 
to  enter  into  any  contract,  agreement,  or 
other  obligation  under  which  he  is  entitlld 
or  required,  or  under  which  he  purports  to 
be  entitled  or  required,  to  receive  or  pay, 
for  the  performance  of  any  services  a  price  in 
excess  of  the  ceiling  applicable  to  such  serv¬ 
ices. 

That  provision  not  only  applies  to  the 
bootblack  and  to  the  barber  shop  and  to 
the  beauty  parlor  but  it  applies  to  every 
public  service  corporation  in  the  United 
States.  The  Administrator  under  this 
act  could  regulate  the  rates  on  railroads, 
he  could  regulate  the  rates  on  interur- 
bans,  he  could  regulate  the  rates  on 
street  railroads,  and  he  could  regulate 
the  rates  of  every  light,  heat,  or  power 
company.  He  could  regulate  the  rates  of 
every  utility  of  every  description  in  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  limitation  to 
the  powers  that  are  granted  under  this 
section. 

If  you  want  to  grant  this  power  to  a 
man  who  will  be  burdened  with  the  du¬ 
ties  of  fixing  the  price  of  commodities 
throughout  this  great  land  of  ours,  the 
greatest  Nation  in  the  world,  with  more 
diversified  industries,  with  more  diversi¬ 
fied  economic  conditions,  more  diversi¬ 
fied  conditions  of  agriculture  and  of  la¬ 
bor,  I  repeat,  if  you  want  to  grant  this 
immense  power  in  addition  to  those  al¬ 
ready  granted,  that  is  your  privilege.  Do 
you  not  think  that  would  be  a  dangerous 
power  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  one 
man?  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  admin¬ 
istered  intelligently  or  effectively,  and  I 
think  the  very  statement  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  makes  it  ridiculous. 

Mr.  RICH.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Henderson  in  his  own 
community,  Millville,  N.  J„  where  he  went 
to  school,  where  everybody  knew  him,  got 
the  title  of  “Dub.”  Anybody  who  is 
called  a  dub  in  his  own  community 
should  not  be  lauded  here  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
too  big  a  question  to  approach  it  with  per¬ 
sonalities  being  predominant.  It  is  a 
question  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
people  of  America.  Irrespective  of  who 
the  administrator  is  I  do  not  think  we 
should  impose  upon  him  these  duties 
which  cannot  be  administered  by  him, 


and  which  are  highly  technical,  and 
which  can  be  administered  intelligently 
only  after  great  study  and  investigation. 
There  are  commissions  regulating  public 
service  corporation  rates  in  the  cities, 
there  are  commissions  regulating  rates  in 
the  States,  and  there  are  the  various  Fed¬ 
eral  regulatory  commissions.  All  those 
regulatory  bodies  would  be  destroyed, 
they  have  been  developed  through  the 
years,  under  laws  which  have  had  con¬ 
stant  consideration  and  development. 
The  lawbooks  are  full  of  decisions  on  the 
subject.  All  these  things  would  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  this  one  section  of  the  bill,  and 
the  judgment,  the  ipse  dixit  of  one  man 
wcu’d  take  their  place. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  is  funda¬ 
mentally  opposed  to  the  committee  bill 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  committee 
bill  in  its  present  form  establishes  an 
economic  czar,  anyone  who  is  opposed  to 
the  committee  bill  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  review  of  the  equities  of  the 
ceilings  established  over  prices,  cannot 
consistently  vote  for  the  Gore  bill,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  or  not  it  provides 
a  different  philosophy  of  price  fixing, 
because  there  are  two  fundamental  ob¬ 
jections — at  least  two — to  the  Gore  bill 
which  exist  in  the  committee  bill: 

The  first  is  that  there  is  no  check 
whatever  upon  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Administrator  in  respect  to  the 
manipulation  of  price  ceilings.  There 
is  no  check  whatever — no  remedy  what¬ 
ever — from  the  mistakes  of  judgment 
which  he  might  make  under  the  Gore 
bill.  There  is  no  review  provided  in  the 
Gore  bill  whereby  a  protestant — an  ag¬ 
grieved  person — might  have  the  justness 
and  equity  of  a  ceiling  reviewed.  The 
only  review  contemplated  in  the  Gore 
bill — and  I  believe  this  transcends  all 
other  subjects — is  a  review  to  determine 
if  the  Administrator  had  the  authority 
to  set  the  ceiling,  or  perhaps  whether  the 
Congress  in  the  first  instance  had  the 
authority  to  set  the  ceiling. 

-It  has  been  commented  upon  that 
there  is  no  ceiling  on  retail  prices.  I 
did  not  want  to  get  into  the  merits  of 
the  Gore  bill  in  that  particular,  but  there 
is  no  ceiling  on  retail  prices,  and  there 
are  many  and  various  items  which  enter 
into  retail  prices  other  than  the  whole¬ 
sale  price  of  the  commodity  which  the 
retailer  sells. 

Are  we  willing  in  the  one  instance  to 
vote  to  turn  this  broad  authority  to  con¬ 
trol  the  economic  destiny  of  the  Nation 
over  to  an  individual  and  then  in  another 
respect  say  that  we  are  not  willing  to? 
Those  of  you  who  feel  keenly  about  this 
fundamental  question  by  the  solution  of 
which  today  we  might  determine  whether 
the  form  of  this  Government  of  ours 
is  to  be  perpetuated  must  view  both  of 
these  bills  as  they  presently  exist  in  the 
same  light,  that  they  are  both  equally 
bad  in  that  they  turn  the  destiny  of 
132,000,000  people  over  to  a  single  indi¬ 
vidual  without  any  adequate  review. 

The  Gore  bill  differs  in  its  operation  as 
it  is  presently  set  up  only  in  its  enforce¬ 
ment.  As  I  understand,  no  attempt  will 
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be  made  to  write  into  the  Gore  bill  the 
licensing  provisions. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  So  after  the  adjust¬ 
ments  have  been  made  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  after  he  has  been  confirmed,  then 
I  say  without  fear  of  successful  contra¬ 
diction  that  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
two  bills  is  almost  identical,  and  in  the 
meantime  you  embarrass  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation  by  creating  millions  of  individual 
lawsuits  and  hearings  to  the  point,  prob¬ 
ably,  where  you  would  so  encumber  the 
office  of  the  Administrator  with  so  many 
demands  and  protests  against  the  ceilings 
which  the  Congress  has  by  fiat  set  as  to 
at  lea'  han  per  him  in  the  establishment 
of  needed  ceilings 

Do  you  realize  that  in  a  Sears,  Roebuck 
catalog  alone  there  are,  I  have  been  told, 
something  over  50,000  different  products, 
and  they  are  manufactured  by  some¬ 
body?  Sears,  Roebuck  buys  them  and 
retails  them.  Every  manufacturer  who 
is  affected  by  a  wholesale  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  fiat  of  the  Congress  is  imme¬ 
diately  upon  the  enactment  of  this  bill 
going  to  file  his  protest  with  the 
Administrator. 

There  is  an  interim  period  between  the 
effectiveness  of  this  act  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  act.  The  Gore  bill  right¬ 
fully  states  that  the  Senate  must  confirm 
the  appointment  of  the  administrator. 
I  believe  we  are  dealing  with  policies  and 
not  individuals;  but  assuming,  as  we 
must,  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  nominated 
by  the  President  as  the  Administrator, 
and  assuming  that  only  half  the  things 
are  true  that  have  been  said  about  him, 
surely  we  cannot  expect  the  Senate  to 
confirm  him  immediately.  They  will 
have  hearings  upon  the  character  of  this 
man,  his  intentions  and  his  viewpoints, 
and  it  will  take  possibly  weeks  before 
they  can  agree  upon  an  administrator. 
What  happens  in  the  meantime?  Wages 
and  prices  are  frozen  right  there. 

Let  me  cite  one  instance  wherein  you 
might  encourage  hundreds  of  strikes  in 
this  Nation  to  the  prejudice  of  the  defense 
program.  The  scale  of  wages  in  the  air¬ 
plane  industry  today  is  lower  than  it  is  in 
the  automotive  industry,  yet  we  will  all 
agree  that  the  airplane  industry  is  per¬ 
haps  more  important  to  our  national 
defense  than  the  automotive  industry. 
The  scale  of  wages  in  the  airplane  in¬ 
dustry  is  frozen,  let  us  say,  as  of  this  date. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  whether 
they  go  under  mass  production,  it  does 
not  make  any  difference  what  the  profits 
are,  those  men  cannot  disturb  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  this  in¬ 
terim  period?  They  are  either  going  to 
strike  for  higher  wages  or  they  are  going 
to  abandon  the  airplane  industry  in 
favor  of  some  other  industry  which  pays  a 
higher  scale  of  wages.  You  may  cripple 
your  whole  defense  industry  by  voting  for 
the  Gore  bill  and  by  fiat  of  Congress  es¬ 
tablishing  a  scale  of  wages  which  perhaps 
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may  before  the  confirmation  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  be  wholly  out  of  line  with 
the  cost  of  living.  Whose  fault  would  it 
be?  It  would  not  be  the  fault  of  any 
administrator.  The  chaos  would  result 
from  the  action  of  this  Congress  without 
the  power  in  anyone’s  hands  to  correct 
any  of  the  interim  inequalities  or  in¬ 
equities. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  and  if  it  has  not  been  the 
experience  of  every  country  in  the  world 
that  where  you  fix  prices  by  law  you  also 
have  to  ration  purchases? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  just  read  yesterday  a  very 
interesting  article  with  respect  to  the 
Black  Market  of  Europe,  and  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  the  Nazi  or  German  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  military  control  over  the 
occupied  areas  and  can,  I  guess,  if  they 
want  to,  put  men  to  death  for  bootlegging 
supplies  and  equipment,  nevertheless 
about  40  percent  of  the  trade  in  the 
occupied  countries  today  is  done  through 
what  they  call  the  Black  Market,  to  cir¬ 
cumvent  the  ceilings  which  have  been 
placed  by  Germany  in  the  occupied  areas. 
Now,  if  Germany,  under  military  control, 
cannot  enforce  these  provisions,  how  can 
we  expect  an  administrator  in  this  coun¬ 
try  to  do  it  under  an  over-all  system  of 
administration? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  four  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
the  course  of  debate  probably  we  have 
lost,  to  some  extent,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  before  us.  The  purpose  is  to  curb  the 
inflationary  trend.  It  is  not  the  purpose 
in  anywise  to  interfere  with  business 
insofar  as  a  fair  profit  is  concerned  where 
there  has  been  no  spiral  of  prices,  where 
there  has  been  no  great  increase  in  price 
in  those  commodities  that  are  essential  to 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  therefore  we 
are  faced  today  with  the  bill  that  has 
been  proposed  by  the  committee  and  the 
amendment  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee.  It  seems  to  me  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  this  Congress  to  retain 
as  far  as  possible  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
reasonable  that  because  there  is  a  spiral¬ 
ing  condition  today  in  some  of  the  things 
that  are  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  our 
country  that  therefore  we  should  indis¬ 
criminately  place  a  ceiling  upon  the  prices 
of  all  commodities,  upon  rents,  and  upon 
wages.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Gore  amendment  is  absolutely  un¬ 
necessary. 

There  should  be  no  desire  on  the  part 
of  anyone  to  impose  a  ceiling  on  those 
things  that  are  luxuries  in  life  or  those 
commodities  that  are  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  welfare  or  defense  of 
our  country,  and  I  think  if  we  were  to 
adopt  the  Gore  amendment  we  should  in 
the  first  instance  put  a  ceiling  on  those 
things  that  are  not  necessary,  that  are 
luxuries,  we  would  go  far  beyond  what 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  people 
of  the  country  desire. 


In  addition  to  that  we  are  confronted 
also,  insofar  as  the  Gore  amendment  is 
concerned,  with  a  question  of  commis¬ 
sions  for  services  or  pay  for  services.  Let 
us  take  a  simple  case  of  a  man  employed 
by  a  company  who  has  made  during  the 
past  year  $3,000  on  commissions.  What 
happens  under  the  Gore  plan?  When 
the  man  has  made  the  $3,000  this  year, 
under  the  Gore  plan,  what  must  he  do? 
He  cannot  work  any  more  without  get¬ 
ting  the  special  permission  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  Washington  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  is  entitled  to  more  commissions  if 
he  continues  to  work.  Is  that  a  sensible 
way  to  do  business?  What  happens  in¬ 
sofar  as  the  attorneys  or  professional 
men  are  concerned  who  last  year  made 
$5,000  or  $10,000?  This  year  when  they 
make  $5,000  or  $10,000  and  they  come  up, 
say,  to  the  month  of  July  1942,  and  they 
have  made  in  those  6  months  as  much  as 
they  made  the  year  before,  what  must 
they  do  under  the  Gore  plan? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  In  just  a  moment. 

Under  the  Gore  plan,  as  it  stands,  he 
must  be  excused  by  the  Administrator  or 
on  the  other  hand  he  must  cease  to  do 
work  and  must  throw  the  people  in  his 
employ  out. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  Steagall 
bill  or  the  committee  bill  contain  exactly 
the  same  view  or  the  same  provision  that 
the  gentleman  is  now  discussing? 

Mr  LYNCH.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
look  on  page  21,  under  the  definition  of 
“service,”  it  says  that  it  includes — 
services  rendered  otherwise  than  as  an  em¬ 
ployee  in  connection  with  the  processing,  dis¬ 
tribution,  storage,  installation,  repair,  or  ne¬ 
gotiation  of  purchases  or  sales,  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  any  service  establishment 

Mr.  LYNCH.  That  does  not  mean, 
under  the  interpretation  given  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  wages  of  those  men  who 
might  be  employed.  It  had  to  do  par¬ 
ticularly,  insofar  as  that  is  concerned, 
as  I  remember  it,  with  those  services 
that  are  rendered  in  connection  with 
processing,  marketing,  and  distribution. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  about  an  ac¬ 
countant  or  bookkeeper? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  should  say,  under  the 
Steagall  plan,  without  question  there  is 
no  question  of  wages  involved  one  way 
or  another,  but  under  the  Gore  plan 
such  a  situation  does  develop. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  How  about  fees  and 
commissions? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Fees  and  commissions 
are  not  here  involved.  A  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  that  provision  will  demonstrate 
that. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  be  ex¬ 
tended  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  there? 
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Mr.  LYNCH.  I  want  to  proceed  fur¬ 
ther  now. 

With  respect  to  the  question  of  wages 
let  me  say  this.  If  we  are  going  to 
adopt  a  policy  in  this  House  that  labor 
is  a  commodity  and  that  we  are  going 
to  tie  up  labor  and  the  rewards  of  labor 
with  the  cost  of  a  commodity,  it  seems 
to  me  we  are  abandoning  the  principle 
that  Congress  has  in  the  past  repeatedly 
set  forth  that  labor  is  not  a  commodity. 

We  are  faced,  then,  with  a  situation 
where,  under  the  Gore  amendment,  we 
consider  the  question  of  a  ceiling  on 
wages  but  no  ceiling  or  limitation  of  any 
kind  on  profits.  Under  the  Gore  amend¬ 
ment,  labor  will  be  limited  in  its  earn¬ 
ings,  but  industry  will  have  no  limitation 
on  its  profits.  It  has  been  said  repeatedly 
before  the  Committee  that  this  bill  of 
itself  or  whatever  bill  is  passed  will  not 
curb  inflation  when  inflation  once  gets 
started.  There  must  be  further  bills  with 
respect  to  territory  and  more  control  and 
the  like.  If  this  bill  should  be  passed 
with  the  wage  element  in  it,  what  situ¬ 
ation  would  you  have?  You  would  have 
a  situation  where  all  of  the  wages  of  all 
of  the  people  in  the  country  are  frozen 
at  a  certain  level,  even  though  there  is 
no  guaranty  in  the  bill  that  there  would 
not  be  an  increase  in  the  price  of  com¬ 
modities.  There  would  be  one  thing  cer¬ 
tain  under  this  bill  if  amended  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  Gore  amendment,  and  that 
is  that  the  only  thing  that  would  be 
definitely  frozen  would  be  wages  and 
nothing  else.  I  say  it  is  palpably  unfair 
to  those  people  working  for  wages  to  so 
fix  their  wage  that  when  there  is  no 
guaranty  that  inflation  will  stop  they  will 
still  have  their  wages  fixed  by  statute. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman- yield? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  If  we  freeze 
the  wages  of  an  individual,  would  we  not 
be  freezing  the  income,  and  would  it  not 
apply  to  any  income? 

Mr.  LYNCH.  No;  I  would  say  that 
wages  are  not  the  only  income  because  I 
imagine  that  there  are  many  people  in 
this  country  who  get  their  income  from 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  let  me  tell  you 
with  respect  to  those  people,  although 
you  would  freeze  the  wages  of  the  work¬ 
ing  people  those  people  who  have  other 
income  would  in  no'  wise  be  affected. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  I  mean  the 
wages  of  a  worker  are  his  income. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  And  if  we 
freeze  that,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
warrant  of  law  by  which  this  Congress 
could  pass  a  bill  that  would  fix  the  in¬ 
come  of  an  individual. 

Mr.  LYNCH.  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  perfectly,  and  also  I  say  that  when 
that  wage  is  fixed  under  this  amend¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  prices 
are  not  going  to  go  higher,  nor  is  there 
any  guaranty  that  prices  will  not  go 
higher  under  any  such  bill  we  pass,  unless 
we  have  a  great  deal  of  supplementary 
legislation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  five  words.  I  am 
going  to  take  only  a  few  minutes  to  em¬ 
phasize  two  points  that  I  raised  yesterday 
in  opposition  to  the  Gore  bill.  I  seri¬ 


ously  urge  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
read  section  206  of  the  Gore  bill,  and 
they  will  find  that  under  that  section  all 
this  talk  about  a  price  ceiling  is  a  fiction, 
and  that  the  only  difference  is  in  the 
method  of  approach,  because  under  the 
Steagall  bill  the  Administrator  can  im¬ 
mediately  set  a  price  ceiling  over  every¬ 
thing.  Under  the  Gore  bill  the  Con¬ 
gress  puts  a  price  ceiling  over-  everything. 
But  under  the  Gore  bill  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  can  exempt  the  prices  all  along 
the  line.  Just  like  in  the  Steagall  bill, 
he  can  increase  the  prices;  so  in  little 
respect  does  the  selective  price  bill  we 
are  now  discussing  differ  very  much  in 
operation  from  the  Gore  bill.  The  Gore 
bill  is  not  the  Baruch  plan  at  all,  and  if 
the  Administrator  believes  that  he  can 
accomplish  the  curbing  of  prices  by  se¬ 
lecting  articles,  it  is  inevitable  from  his 
point  of  view  that  he  is  finally  going  to 
reach  the  same  result  and  put  a  ceiling 
on  the  same  amount  of  articles  as  he 
would  under  the  Steagall  bill.  So  I  think, 
so  far  as  reality  is  concerned,  that  it  is 
much  ado  about  nothing.  There  is  not 
a  single  article  that  he  cannot  exempt 
under  section  206  Insofar  as  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  putting  a  ceiling  on  labor  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday, 
and  I  want  to  be  frank  to  say  that  I  am 
not  too  much  impressed  about  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  labor  not  being  a  commodity.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  a  commodity,  but  that  is 
not  necessarily  a  reason  for  not  placing  a 
ceiling  upon  it.  The  drafted  boys  in  the 
camps  only  get  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  they  are  told  what  to  eat  and 
what  to  wear,  and  they  are  not  com¬ 
modities.  The  thing  that  perhaps  de¬ 
cided  me  against  this  proposition  is  what 
happened  during  the  election  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  other  places  with  the  W  P  A. 
I  know  what  happened  in  New  York,  and 
I  know  what  happens  in  this  Congress  or 
in  any  other  place  whenever  the  admin¬ 
istration  is  in  a  pinch,  and  they  want 
votes  to  swing  an  election. 

I  say  to  you  when  you  give  the  admin¬ 
istration  the  power  to  raise  the  wages  of 
30,000,000  people  you  are  just  putting  a 
noose  around  your  neck  if  sometime  you 
come  into  conflict  with  the  administra¬ 
tion,  because  you  know  as  an  actual  fact 
if  the  heat  is  on,  if  the  pressure  is  on, 
the  Administrator  can  turn  to  these  labor 
leaders  and  say,  “Here,  now,  if  you  want 
a  raise  of  wages,  you  support  this  meas¬ 
ure  or  you  oppose  it.”  Or,  “  I  want  to 
get  rid  of  John  Smith,  or  Eugene  Cox, 
or  Barry,  because  he  opposes  my  policy.” 
Labor  can  be  told  to  go  out  and  knock 
him  off  in  that  election.  When  you 
grant  the  power  to  increase  wages,  you 
also  grant  the  power  to  control  the  wage 
earners’  votes.  Do  not  forget  that. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Is  it  possible  or 
practicable  to  fix  any  price  or  any  ceil¬ 
ing  on  any  commodity  without  giving 
consideration  to  the  cost  of  producing 
that  commodity  and  the  labor  involved? 

Mr.  BARRY.  Absolutely  not.  To  say 
that  labor  does  not  enter  into  the  cost 
of  the  finished  product  is  to  just  make  a 
silly  statement;  but  I  would  rather  take 
a  gamble  on  what  may  happen  by  not 


controlling  the  wage  factor  than  to 
put  Nazi  regimentation  over  30,000,000 
workers. 

The  Gore  bill  will  put  into  the  lap  of 
the  Administrator  the  difficult  problem 
of  looking  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
commodities  and  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  lift  the  ceiling.  When  you  do  that, 
you  will  require  possibly  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  to  examine  into  every 
commodity  on  which  a  ceiling  has  been 
placed. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  We  are  now  faced  with 
the  choice  of  knowing  that  if  we  do  noth¬ 
ing  a  rise  of  prices  is  inevitable.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  knows  whether  or  not 
any  bill  is  going  to  curb  the  law  of  sup¬ 
ply  and  demand  and  prevent  inflation. 
My  opinion  is  that  it  will  simply  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  Administrator  the  power 
to  stop  chiselers  and  grafters,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  certain  instances  cutb  price  rises. 
I  am  reluctant  to  vote  for  any  bill,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind, 
and  there  should  not  be  any  question  in 
the  mind  of  anybody,  that  it  is  a  vast  step 
in  the  direction  of  economic  regimenta¬ 
tion  and  dictatorship.  I  have  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  vote  for  the  least  obnoxious  of 
all,  and  that  is  the  Steagall  bill.  I  think 
it  has  as  much  chance  of  curbing  rising 
prices  as  any  other  bill  that  we  should 
adopt  at  this  time. 

Therefore  I  urge  support  of  the 
Steagall  bill. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  discussion  this 
morning  it  occurs  to  me  that  two  very 
important  matters  which  came  before 
the  committee  in  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  have  not  been  discussed. 
During  the  course  of  our  long  delibera¬ 
tions  we  took  time  to  study  the  systems 
which  have  been  employed  and  are  being 
employed  by  other  nations  throughout 
the  world  today  to  regulate  inflation. 
We  made  some  very  interesting  discov¬ 
eries.  First  we  discovered  that  no  na¬ 
tion  today,  whether  it  be  at  peace  or  at 
war,  is  without  some  type  of  price- con¬ 
trol  legislation.  Secondly,  we  discovered 
that  no  nation  has  attempted  to  regu¬ 
late  both  prices  and  wages  under  one 
administration.  Third,  we  discovered 
that  the  only  nation  which  has  adopted  a 
plan  which  embodies  the  principles  of  the 
substitute  bill  is  Nazi  Germany.  Even  in 
Nazi  Germany,  regulated  and  regimented 
as  the  society  there  is,  there  have  been 
over  12,000  exceptions  made  to  the  over¬ 
all  bill,  in  a  period  of  a  very  few  years. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  the  last  sev¬ 
eral  years,  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
war  the  plan  has  been  abandoned  for 
another  one. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
'gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  In  every 
one  of  those  totalitarian  countries  where 
this  price-fixing  program  is  working  at 
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all,  they  have  also  fixed  the  volume  of 
their  money,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  generally  that 
is  true. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  In  this 
country  we  can  have  wild  inflation,  if 
they  want  it,  through  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  without  restriction.  This 
bill  does  not  touch  the  volume  of  money 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  My  answer  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  is  simply  this, 
and  it  also  is  pertinent  to  the  Gore  bill : 
For  anyone  to  stand  on  this  floor  and 
maintain  that  a  price-control  bill,  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  can  control  inflation,  is  to  be 
ridiculous.  I  may  not  conform  to  the 
monetary  ideas  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin],  but  it  is  funda¬ 
mental  that  there  must  be  credit  control. 
There  must  be  expansion  of  supply. 
There  must  be  control  of  imports  and 
exports.  There  must  be  a  system  of  sav¬ 
ings  instituted.  There  must  be  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  substitution  instituted.  There 
must  be  a  continuation  of  the  program 
of  priorities  and  allocations  for  us  to 
effectively  control  inflation  in  the  United 
States.  Hence  to  say  that  the  Gore  bill, 
standing  alone,  will  do  the  job  is  to  be 
palpably  ridiculous. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  In  other 
words,  if  the  Gore  bill  or  the  Steagall 
bill,  or  both  of  them,  pass,  unless  there 
is  some  method  of  controlling  the  volume 
of  our  currency  it  will  likely  bring  dis¬ 
aster  to  the  country? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  not  going  to  admit 
the  gentleman’s  contention.  There  must 
be  price  control  plus  other  measures  to 
control  inflation. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  thought 
that  was  the  logic  of  the  gentleman^ 
argument. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  do  believe  that  some 
credit  control  must  be  instituted. 
Whether  it  should  be  the  type  that  you 
advocate  or  the  type  somebody  else  ad¬ 
vocates  is  another  matter  to  be  studied 
by  another  committee. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  selective  system  is  in  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  There 
has  been  little  discussion  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  during  the  last  10  months.  I 
firmly  believe  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  selective  control  used  by  that  office 
recently  that  the  cost  of  living,  in  place 
of  having  advanced  10  percent,  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  advanced  20  or  30  or  even 
40  percent;  but  by  the  voluntary  strategic 
control  of  approximately  40  commodi¬ 
ties,  mind  you,  40  commodities  out  of  a 
total  of  two,  three,  or  four  million  in  this 
Nation,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  the 
cost  of  living  down  to  a  moderate  rise  of 
about  10  percent. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  may  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  the  Members  of 
the  House  should  know  a  little  something 
about  the  functioning  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  date,  and  what 


commodities  have  been  controlled  in  such 
fashion  that  they  have  affected  the  en¬ 
tire  price  level.  There  have  been  a  total 
of  42  ceilings  imposed  since  February 
1941.  These  ceilings  represent  22  per¬ 
cent  of  the  aggregate  value  in  exchange 
of  the  total  of  over  900  commodities  in 
the  B.  L.  S.  Index  of  Wholesale  Prices. 
It  must  stand  to  reason  that  if  we  regu¬ 
late  the  price  of  steel  we  help  to  control 
the  price  of  buildings,  of  automobiles,  of 
trucks,  of  all  the  numerous  multitude  of 
commodities  which  use  steel,  and  on 
down  the  line.  I  say  that  the  selective 
price-control  system  intelligently  admin¬ 
istered  in  such  fashion  that  it  touches  at 
the  root  of  the  economic  system  can  do 
this  job  without  the  multitude  of  admin¬ 
istrators  that  must  be  required  under  the 
other  system., 

Mr.  MURDOCK  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Without  approving 
or  disapproving  what  has  already  been 
done  by  way  of  price  fixing,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  why  either  of  these 
bills  should  be  passed?  Why  not  continue 
as  we  have  during  recent  months,  as  we 
have  had  some  degree  of  control? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  the  question  up.  The  reason  the 
Office  of  Price  Control  has  been  able  to 
function  heretofore  is  because  it  has  con¬ 
trolled  industries  where  there  have  been 
few  producers,  few  dealers:  For  instance, 
the  steel  industry  the  copper  industry, 
the  lead  industry,  the  zinc  industry.  But 
when  they  tried  to  regulate  scrap  metal 
which  became  tremendously  important  as 
the  shortage  of  steel  developed  in  the 
Nation,  it  was  literally  impossible  because 
there  are  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
scrap  dealers  throughout  the  Nation  and 
it  was  impossible  to  bring  them  all  in  a 
room  and  ask  them  voluntarily  to  con¬ 
form  to  a  ruling  of  a  Government  agency. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman’s  very  informa¬ 
tive  statement.  How  many  members  are 
there  on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  which  considered  this  bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  The 
members  of  that  committee  had  unusual 
opportunity  to  get  information  for  a 
number  of  weeks  from  the  leading  people 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Three  months. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  And 
fjom  Mr.  Henderson,  too. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  How 
many  members  of  the  gentleman’s  com¬ 
mittee  voted  for  the  committee  bill  and 
how  many  voted  for  the  Gore  bill? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  believe  several  mem¬ 
bers  were  absent.  As  I  recall,  however, 
18  members  of  the  committee  voted  for 
the  committee  bill  and  5  voted  for  the 
Gore  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  Does  the 
gentleman  think  there  are  more  scrap 
iron  dealers  than  there  are  filling  sta¬ 


tions?  Mr.  Ickes  did  a  good  job  on  regu¬ 
lating  the  filling  stations,  and  I  believe 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  there  are 
more  filling  stations  than  there  are  scrap 
iron  dealers. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  In  other  words,  the 
point  the  gentleman  is  making  is  that 
in  the  case  of  the  filling  stations  it  was 
a  voluntary  action  and  proved  fairly  suc¬ 
cessful.  I  quite  agree  that  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  patriotic 
people  in  our  Nation  who  will  conform 
voluntarily  to  certain  regulations  in  a 
national  emergency.  But  I  say  this  fur¬ 
ther,  that  the  experience  of  all  nations 
is  that  when  you  come  to  the  question  of 
price  control  of  the  entire  structure,  in 
fairness  to  those  who  do  conform  you 
must  have  some  type  of  legislative  con¬ 
trol. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  some  preconceived  idea  about 
the  danger  of  scrap-iron  dealers  not  get¬ 
ting  together  or  conforming,  perhaps  we 
should  pass  some  criminal  bill  in  this 
House  now. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  bill  carries  criminal 
penalties,  if  that  is  what  the  gentleman  is 
driving  at. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida.  I  think  we 
should  have  a  straight  criminal  bill,  then. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  licensing  provision  in  the  bill. 
It  is  not  fair  because  a  man  violates  one 
ceiling  to  send  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
I  asked  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Kean],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
that  question  this  morning.  It  is  unfair 
to  fine  him  $5,000;  but  it  may  not  be 
unfair  to  protect  the  thousands  upon 
thousands  who  are  conforming  to  require 
him  to  have  a  license  provided  you  sur¬ 
round  that  license  with  certain  protective 
devices,  such  as  we  have  done. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Gladly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana  has  said  that  any 
selective  price-control  system  will  work 
if  it  is  intelligently  administered.  This, 
it  seems  to  me,  begs  the  question,  because 
the  gentleman  also  has  admitted  that  in 
having  price  control  of  itself  we  must 
have  a  control  of  the  flow  of  money,  the 
reserve  ratio,  control  of  the  flow  of  credit 
and  these  other  things.  How  can  you 
have  intelligent  administration  of  a 
price-control  system  unless  you  have  a 
centralized  control  not  merely  of  prices 
but  these  other  things  that  go  into  the 
price  structure — credit,  money,  and  so 
forth — and  centralize  the  Treasury,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce?  And  then  how  are  you  to  achieve 
intelligent  administration  or  find  any¬ 
body  or  any  group  intelligent  enough  to 
administer  all  these  functions  and  insure 
the  harmony  that  is  necessary? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  that  question  of  intelligent 
administration  is  simply  this:  It  does  not 
have  any  effect  upon  the  price  structure 
if  certain  costs  rise;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  more  peo¬ 
ple  started  spending  excess  purchasing 
power  at  resort  hotels  or  on  railroad 
fares,  or  going  to  their  dentists  to  have 
their  teeth  fixed,  or  buying  expensive 
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foods,  if  they  can  afford  them;  in  other 
words,  as  long  as  they  are  not  competing 
with  the  essential  articles  in  the  country 
or  with  the  articles  that  are  required  to 
maintain  the  standard  of  living,  then  it 
is  all  right  for  them  to  go  on  a  spending 
spree  because  this  helps  to  prevent  in¬ 
flation  by  absorbing  excess  purchasing 
power.  Intelligent  administration  means 
that  there  must  be  the  proper  selection 
of  commodities,  and  the  Gore  bill  pro¬ 
hibits  that  type  of  selection. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  for  10  minutes  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this  so-called 
price-control  bill  is  one  of  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous  pieces  of  legislation  that  has  come 
before  the  Congress  since  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  and  one  that  car¬ 
ries  the  greatest  threat  to  our  farmers, 
to  our  businessmen,  to  our  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  to  our  institutions,  and  to  our 
way  of  life.  It  means  dictatorship,  total¬ 
itarian  government.  Do  not  deceive 
yourselves.  This  is  the  pattern  that  is 
being  followed  in  both  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  in  all  the  other  totalitarian 
countries  of  the  Old  World.  It  means  a 
dying  democracy  and  probably  the  end 
of  our  free  institutions. 

When  you  fix  prices  and  make  them 
effective  you  are  bound  to  ration  pur¬ 
chases,  so  that  everyone  must  have  a  per¬ 
mit  to  buy  even  the  smallest  article. 
Whenever  you  do  that,  then  you  have  a 
totalitarian  government,  and  our  system 
of  free  institutions  and  free  enterprises 
will  probably  be  gone  forever. 

As  I  said  on  yesterday,  the  danger  in 
this  bill,  boiled  down  to  a  few  words,  is 
that  it  embraces  the  philosophy  of  scar¬ 
city  and  regimentation,  which  means 
totalitarianism,  which  means  commu¬ 
nism,  nazi-ism,  or  fascism,  whichever  you 
desire  to  call  it.  They  are  all  symptoms 
of  the  same  disease.  They  all  create  an 
atmosphere  in  which  free  institutions 
cannot  survive.  It  substitutes  this 
deadly  philosophy  for  the  philosophy  of 
abundance  that  has  been  preached  by 
wise  men  from  Moses  to  the  piesent  day 
and  forms  the  basis  of  liberty  and  free 
enterprise  throughout  the  world. 

Remember  that  there  is  not  a  single 
country  that  has  ever  adopted  a  policy 
of  this  kind  that  did  not  first  admit  the 
failure  of  its  free  institutions.  If  we  pass 
this  measure  we  admit  our  failure  to  per¬ 
petuate  our  system  of  liberty  and  freedom 
in  America.  I  fear  it  will  mean  peonage 
for  the  farmers  of  our  country,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South. 

The  advocates  of  this  measure  have 
already  driven  the  price  of  cotton  down 
something  like  3  cents  a  pound  by  their 
propaganda.  That  has  cost  the  cotton 
farmers  of  the  South  about  $15  a  bale, 
or  around  $150,000,000  on  this  year’s 
crop.  Wheat,  corn,  cattle,  and  poultry 
farmers  have  suffered  accordingly. 

According  to  the  prices  manufactured 
articles  are  bringing  and  the  wages  being 


paid  to  industrial  labor,  cotton  should  be 
bringing  at  least  40  cents  a  pound,  and 
the  prices  of  other  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  should  advance  in  proportion. 

A  cotton  farmer  makes,  on  an  average, 
1  cent  an  hour  for  every  cent  per  pound 
he  receives  for  his  lint  cotton.  Today 
cotton  is  selling  at  16  cents  a  pound, 
which  means  that  the  farmer  who  toils 
in  the  hot  sun  to  make  and  gather  his 
crop  gets  16  cents  an  hour  for  his  work — 
provided  he  makes  a  normal  crop. 

Now  compare  that  with  industrial 
wages  fixed  by  the  Labor  Board.  The 
most  poorly  paid  industrial  laborer,  the 
Negro  charwoman  who  sweeps  the  floor 
of  the  garment  factory  in  my  home  town, 
has  her  wages  fixed  by  the  Labor  Board 
at  40  cents  an  hour,  or  two  and  one-half 
times  as  much  as  the  average  farmer  in 
the  county  makes  plowing,  chopping,  and 
picking  cotton  in  the  hot  sun.  Yet  the 
Wall  Street  bankers  who  are  demanding 
this  legislation  are  saying  that  cotton  is 
too  high  and  have  been  beating  down 
the  price  in  every  conceivable  way.  But 
I  will  get  to  them  in  a  minute. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  the  C.  I.  O. 
representing  the  automobile  workers  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  advocating  the  passage  of 
this  measure,  but  urging  us  not  to  “put 
any  shackles  upon  wages.”  In  other 
words,  they  want  us  to  impose  this  mon¬ 
strosity  upon  the  farmers  of  the  Nation 
but  to  leave  them  out  of  it.  I  looked  up 
the  wages  these  automobile  workers  get, 
and  found  that  they  averaged  $1.08  ^ 
cents  an  hour.  If  the  cotton  farmer 
were  paid  in  proportion  for  his  work,  he 
would  get  more  than  $1  a  pound  for  his 
cotton,  or  $500  a  bale. 

They  will  tell  you  that  the  agricultural 
program  has  done  so  much  for  the  cotton 
farmers.  But  the  fact  remains  that  it  has 
failed  to  raise  the  price.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  increased  the  production  of 
cotton  in  other  countries.  For  instance, 
in  1932  the  world  produced  24,000,000 
bales  of  cotton,  of  which  we  produced  13,- 
000,000  bales.  Last  year,  1940,  the  world 
produced  30,000,000,  and  we  produced 
only  12,000,000  of  it.  While  the  rest  of 
the  world  was  increasing  its  production 
by  7,000,000  bales  a  year  we  were  reduc¬ 
ing  ours  by  1,000,000  bales  a  year.  For 
the  first  time  in  history,  the  United  States 
failed  to  lead  all  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
the  exportation  of  cotton.  It  actually  fell 
to  third  place,  Egypt  and  British  India 
both  going  ahead  of  us. 

In  1932  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  in  Bra¬ 
zil  produced  only  99,000  bales  of  cotton. 
Last  year  it  produced  1,260,000  bales,  or 
more  than  the  State  of  Mississippi,  which 
up  to  that  time,  was  the  second  cotton¬ 
growing  State  in  the  world,  being  sur¬ 
passed  only  by  the  State  of  Texas. 

Instead  of  curing  this  situation,  this 
measure  would  likely  make  it  infinitely 
worse.  We  have  no  assurance  that  the 
ones  in  charge  of  this  program  would  not 
be  just  as  ruthless  in  their  treatment  of 
agriculture  as  the  priorities  division  of 
the  O.  P.  M.  has  been  toward  the  R.  E.  A. 

You  are  going  at  this  thing  entirely 
backward.  You  are  attempting  to  water 
the  tree  at  the  top.  This  movement  is 
being  inspired  by  those  elements  that 
have  their  wealth  invested  in  tax-exempt 
securities  or  whose  incomes  are  derived 


from  fixed  charges.  The  more  you  hold 
down  the  price  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn, 
cattle,  hogs,  land,  lumber,  and  other  raw 
materials,  the  more  purchasing  power 
the  dollars  of  those  men,  those  'Wall 
Street  bankers,  represented  by  such  men 
as  Mr.  Barney  Baruch,  will  have.  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  about  Mr.  Baruch 
and  the  Wall  Street  financiers  he  repre¬ 
sents.  Eight  years  ago,  in  1933,  when  we 
had  this  problem  before  the  House,  when 
we  were  trying  to  cure  the  depression  by 
a  reasonably  controlled  expansion  of  the 
currency,  he  came  into  this  capital  and 
lobbied  against  us.  In  referring  to  him 
then  I  used  these  words: 

On  yesterday  there  appeared  in  this  Capitol 
a  Wall  Street  international  banker,  Mr. 
Barney  Baruch,  one  of  the  three  wise  men 
from  the  east. 

If  the  policies  of  these  shylocks  of  finance 
were  carried  out  indefinitely,  this  panic  would 
last  for  a  thousand  years.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  no  hope  of  relief  in  anything  that  any 
one  of  them  advocates,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  very  policies  for  which  they  stand 
are  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of 
wreck  and  ruin. 

That  was  in  1933.  Today  this  pres¬ 
sure  is  being  brought  by  those  same 
financiers — by  the  same  international 
bankers — who  coined  their  fortunes  out 
of  the  blood  and  tears  of  the  suffering 
men,  women,  and  children  of  the  world 
duz’ing  the  last  war,  and  who  have  their 
money  invested  in  tax-exempt  securities, 
or  in  such  securities  as  bring  them  fixed 
returns.  They  want  to  hold  down  the 
prices  of  farm  commodities  to  keep  them 
from  advancing  to  their  normal  levels. 

If  this  measure  passes,  the  farmers  will 
have  no  chance  to  speak  from  now  on. 
The  reason  I  am  speaking  now  is  that  I 
am  the  only  voice  the  250,000  people  in 
my  district  have  now,  and,  after  this  bill 
is  passed,  they  might  not  have  any 
chance  at  all. 

When  Antonio  was  pleading  to  Shylock 
to  let  him  settle  his  debt  and  not  to  exact 
the  pound  of  flesh  from  nearest  his  heart, 
which  he  had  given  as  security,  he  was 
given  the  same  answer  these  shylocks  will 
give  to  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  when 
Shylock  said: 

I’ll  have  my  bond;  I’ll  not  hear  thee  speak. 
I’ll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool. 

To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  Christian  intercessors.  *  *  * 

I  will  have  my  bond. 

The  mouths  of  your  people  will  be 
closed  whenever  this  bill  is  put  into  effect, 
and  these  financiers  will  collect  the  in¬ 
terest  on  their  bonds  for  generations  to 
come,  or  until  the  people  rise  in  revolt. 

The  trouble  is  in  our  monetary  system. 
The  prices  of  commodities  are  regulated 
by  two  things — the  volume  of  a  nation’s 
currency  multiplied  by  the  velocity  of  its 
circulation.  Every  totalitarian  country 
yet  that  has  fixed  prices  has  also  fixed 
the  volume  of  its  money.  You  do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  do  that  in  this  bill  but  leave  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  unrestrained  as 
to  either  inflation  or  deflation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  D  d  the  gentleman  vote 
for  a  measure  passed  by  the  House  in 
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1935  to  regulate  everything  in  our  econ¬ 
omy,  which  was  more  drastic  than  the  bill 
before  the  House? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  am  not 
sure  what  was  in  that  bill  at  this  late 
date. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  have  read  it.  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  gentleman  is 
recorded  as  voting  for  it. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  For 
what? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  For  an  act  that  passed 
this  House  on  Tuesday,  April  19,  1935, 
conferring  emergency  powers  on  the 
President  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  If  we 
made  one  mistake,  that  is  no  reason  for 
making  another  one — and  especially  one 
as  drastic  and  dangerous  as  this  proposed 
measure. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Does  the  gentleman  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
gained  anything  from  the  inflationary 
period  of  the  last  war? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana  does  not  seem  to 
understand  just  what  happened.  It  was 
not  the  inflation  that  hurt  the  farmers, 
but  the  deflation  that  followed.  In  1920, 
when  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  had  risen 
to  the  levels  justified  by  the  volume  of 
currency  and  the  velocity  of  its  circula¬ 
tion,  when  cotton  was  30  or  35  cents  a 
pound,  wheat  $2.50  or  $3  a  bushel,  and 
other  farm  prices  had  gone  up  in  propor¬ 
tion,  these  Wall  Street  bankers  went 
down  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  in  bed  sick, 
and  got  W.  P.  G.  Harding,  the  Governor 
of  the  Board,  to  issue  an  order  raising 
the  rediscount  rate  and  calling  in  loans 
in  the  agricultural  States.  That  drove 
prices  down.  That  is  what  broke  the 
farmer.  If  we  had  had  a  law  then  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  such  a  thing 
or  making  it  impossible  for  them  to  do 
so,  as  we  must  have  if  we  ever  restore 
normal  conditions  in  this  country  and 
guarantee  security  to  the  farmers  of  the 
Nation  we  might  have  avoided  the  de¬ 
pression  of  1920  as  well  as  that  of  1929. 
We  might  have  had  prosperity  all  these 
years  without  any  relief  rolls,  without 
any  regimentation,  and  without  piling  up 
a  national  debt  of  something  like  $65,- 
000,000,000,  on  which  these  financiers 
want  to  make  the  American  people  pay 
them  interest  for  generations  to  come. 
We  never  can  pay  this  debt;  we  cannot 
even  pay  the  interest  on  it,  with  the 
present  price  levels. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  other 
side  should  point  out  in  calling  attention 
to  this  vote  in  1935  that  that  vote  rested 
on  a  time  of  war.  There  has  been  no 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress,  and 
under  such  conditions  that  law  would  not 
be  operative.  At  no  time,  however,  have 
they  developed  that  point  in  these  inter¬ 
rogations  that  have  been  submitted  to 
the  Members  who  voted  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  is  right. 

Let  me  tell  the  gentleman  from  Loui¬ 
siana  also  that  if  this  bill  is  passed  in  its 
present  form,  or  even  if  you  put  the  Gore 


amendment  on  it,  in  my  opinion,  it  will 
result  in  disaster,  and  probably  in  the 
repudiation  of  the  entire  national  debt. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Is  this  not  a  step  to¬ 
ward  socialization  of  America? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  must  finish  that 
question,  and  I  welcome  the  gentleman’s 
answer.  I  now  ask  the  gentleman  to  re¬ 
cant  on  the  T.  V.  A.,  the  most  perfect 
socialized  activity  we  have. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  he  needs  some  light,  and  I  shall  give 
it  to  him  some  day,  and  then  he  will  be 
for  the  T.  V.  A.  If  the  people  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  had  a  T.  V.  A.  to  guarantee  them 
proper  elecrt-ic  light  and  power  rates,  they 
would  now  be  saving  more  than  $50,000,- 
000  a  year  on  their  light  and  power  bills 
alone. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  he  was  unfamiliar  with  the  contents 
of  the  bill  passed  in  1935. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  I  said  I 
do  not  remember  all  its  contents  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  should  like  to  read  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  that  act. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman;  let  him  read  that  in  his  own 
time.  I  suggest  that  he  also  do  some 
reading  on  this  money  question,  upon  a 
proper  solution  of  which  may  depend  the 
destiny  of  this  Republic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  who  owns  this  gold 
buried  in  the  ground  in  Kentucky?  If 
you  will  investigate  that  proposition  I 
think  you  will  find  that  some  of  it,  at 
least,  is  owned  by  certain  international 
financiers,  who  are  in  favor  of  fixing  the 
prices  on  farm  commodities  and  holding 
them  down  below  the  cost  of  production. 

If  you  want  to  restore  prosperity  to 
this  country,  let  Congress  take  back  the 
powers  vested  in  it  by  the  Constitution 
to  “coin  money  and  regulate  the  value 
thereof.”  Remonetize  gold  and  silver  on 
a  reasonable  ratio,  and  issue  currency, 
instead  of  borrowing  money  from  these 
financiers  for  the  American  people  to  pay 
back  with  compound  interest  for  the  next 
50  or  the  next  100  or  the  next  500  or  the 
next  1,000  years. 

As  I  said,  if  you  pass  this  bill,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  ration  purchasing.  Then 
you  will  have  a  totalitarian  system  in  full. 
Then  what  are  we  supposed  to  be  fighting 
for?  What  are  we  complaining  about 
totalitarianism  and  dictatorships  for  if 
we  are  going  to  adopt  the  same  system 
by  an  act  of  Congress  and  shut  the  door 
of  hope  in  the  faces  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation,  and  especially  of  the  farmers, 
probably  for  all  time  to  come? 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  Congress  assert  it¬ 
self,  take  back  its  powers,  reassume  its 
constitutional  duties,  prerogatives,  and 
responsibilities,  and  say  to  these  inter¬ 
national  financiers,  in  the  words  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Jennings  Bryan: 


You  shall  not  press  down  upon  the  brow  of 
the  American  farmer  this  crown  of  thorns; 
you  shall  not  crucify  this  Nation  upon  a  cross 
of  gold. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  five 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  may  not  shed  any 
particular  light  on  this  subject,  but  some¬ 
times  we  can  learn  by  going  back  and 
considering  the  experience  of  others  with 
various  phases  of  fiscal  policy  and  finan¬ 
cial  policy. 

Way  back  from  1790  to  about  1795  there 
was  a  great  period  of  inflation  in  France. 
They  had  indulged  in  many  of  the 
schemes  that  have  been  promoted  in  the 
last  few  years  in  connection  with  our 
Government.  I  thought  you  might  be 
interested  to  see  just  what  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  inflation  are  during  a  short  period 
of  5  years,  so  I  have  here  reduced  to 
American  currency  the  change  of  prices 
during  that  5  years  on  a  few  products. 

In  1790  in  France  a  bushel  of  flour  was 
worth  40  cents.  In  1795  a  bushel  of  flour 
was  worth  $45.  A  bushel  of  oats  in  1790 
was  worth  18  cents,  and  5  years  later  it 
was  worth  $10.  A  cartload  of  wood  was 
$4,  and  5  years  later  it  was  $500.  A  bushel 
of  coal  was  7  cents,  and  5  years  later  it 
w as  $2.  A  pound  of  sugar  was  18  cents, 
and  5  years  later  it  was  $12.50.  A  pound 
of  soap  was  worth  18  cents,  and  5  years 
later  it  was  worth  $8.  A  pound  of  candles 
was  worth  18  cents,  and  5  years  later  it 
was  worth  $8.  One  cabbage  was  worth 
8  cents,  and  5  years  later  it  was  worth 
$5.50.  A  pair  of  horseshoes  was  worth 
$1,  and  5  years  later  they  were  worth 
$40.  Twenty-five  eggs  were  worth  24 
cents,  and  5  years  later  they  were 
worth  $5. 

This  gives  you  just  a  little  idea  of  how 
far  price  inflation  can  go. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Let  me 
make  the  suggestion  that  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  they  were  doing  just  what  we  are 
now  proposing,  in  trying  to  fix  the  prices 
of  other  things  without  regulating  the 
volume  of  their  money.  They  had  un¬ 
controlled  inflation  of  their  money,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  will  keep 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  from  issuing 
$50,000,000,000  of  money  if  they  want  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yolk.  What  I  had 
in  mind  is  this.  I  have  great  confidence 
in  the  committee  that  brought  in  this 
bill,  but  whether  it  is  the  Gore  amend¬ 
ment  or  the  other  measure,  it  is  a  piece¬ 
meal,  political  bill.  These  are  times  that 
are  so  grave  that  it  seems  to  me  this  Con¬ 
gress  might  divorce  itself  from  political 
considerations.  There  is  not  a  man  on 
the  committee  who  has  not  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  the  knowledge,  working  with 
his  colleagues  who  are  equally  intelligent, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  here  starting  at  the 
beginning.  You  are  not  going  to  get 
anywhere  so  long  as  these  great  powers 
of  inflation  are  invested  in  the  Executive. 
Even  the  Federal  Reserve  which,  of 
course,  is  friendly  to  the  administration, 
has  urged  this  and  it  has  repeatedly  urged 
that  these  powers  be  repealed. 
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I  am  sure  if  you  really  meant  business 
and  would  come  in  here  with  a  bill  start¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  and  going  the  whole 
length,  while  I  do  not  suppose  you  could 
check  inflation  any  more  than  they  have 
in  the  other  countries  with  their  various 
devices,  at  the  same  time  you  could  put 
on  the  brakes,  you  could  slow  it  down, 
hoping  that  some  time  we  could  get  back 
to  a  situation  of  normalcy,  if  I  may  use 
that  much-abused  word. 

Now,  what  happened  over  there  after 
this  inflation?  A  complete  moral  and 
political  demoralization  of  France  re¬ 
sulted.  Their  industrial  structure  was 
absolutely  demoralized  and  it  took  them 
from  50  to  75  years  to  reestablish  it.  It 
was  simply  the  result  of  a  lot  of  dreamers 
and  theorists  of  that  time  and  continued 
to  devastate  France  until  finally  a  man 
rode  into  Paris  on  a  white  horse  and 
took  charge  of  everything,  but  he  had 
learned  his  lesson,  and  he  conducted  a 
20-year  war  without  tampering  with  the 
currency,  without  inflating  it,  but,  in¬ 
stead,  he  put  it  upon  a  sound  basis  with 
a  metallic  base. 

I  believe  in  justice  to  the  American 
people.  This  committee  should  take  this 
bill  back  and  settle  right  down  to  a  study 
of  the  matter  without  political  consid¬ 
erations  and  without  pressure  from  the 
administration.  Such  a  bill  framed  by 
the  representatives  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  may  meet  the  situation  without  de¬ 
stroying  our  economic  structure. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  things  have  been 
said  here  this  afternoon,  both  in  the 
cloakroom  and  on  the  floor,  which  indi¬ 
cated  that  some  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  from  agricultural  districts  thought 
that,  perhaps,  a  little  inflation  might  be 
a  good  thing.  I  simply  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
no  group  or  class  in  this  country  will 
suffer  as  much  from  inflation  as  those 
who  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  They 
are  not  going  to  suffer  right  now.  We 
will  go  right  up  to  the  peak  of  whatever 
inflationary  period  we  may  have,  and 
agricultural  prices  will  probably  advance 
as  rapidly  as  all  other  prices.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  1920  when  we  reached  the  peak 
of  that  inflationary  period.  Agricultural 
prices  were  105  percent  of  parity.  In 
September  of  this  year  agricultural  prices 
were  105  percent  of  parity.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  have  anything  to  fear  as  long 
as  this  inflationary  progress  is  going  on, 
but  where  agriculture  gets  it  is  when  the 
inevitable  deflation  begins.  You  do  not 
have  to  refer  to  any  figures.  Every  one 
of  you  can  recall  the  deflation  that  took 
place  in  1921,  when  agricultural  prices 
dropped  to  almost  one-half  of  what  they 
were,  but  wages  did  not  decline  in  any 
considerable  degree  at  that  time.  The 
cost  of  living  did  not  go  down  nearly  as 
fast  as  agricultural  prices.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  1929. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  would  rather  not  yield 
right  now. 

Farmers  and  other  producers  of  raw 
materials  were  the  ones  who  took  the 
brunt.  I  have  not  much  time,  but  I  want 
just  briefly  to  call  your  attention  to  the 


fact  that  in  1920  agricultural  prices  were 
211  percent  of  what  they  were  during  the 
1909-14  period.  Industrial  wages  were 
222  as  compared  with  the  same  period. 

In  1921,  after  the  deflation,  industrial 
wages  were  203,  just  a  slight  drop,  and 
agricultural  prices  had  dropped  from  211 
to  125. 

The  same  thing  happened  in  1929. 
Agricultural  prices  then  were  146  and  by 
1932  they  had  dropped  to  65. 

This  is  what  always  happens  and  this 
is  what  will  happen  in  this  particular 
case.  What  we  are  looking  for,  as  far  as 
agricultural  prices  are  concerned,  is 
parity  and  stability. 

I  favor  the  Gore  amendment  because 
I  believe  it  will  be  more  effective  in  main¬ 
taining  stability  of  prices. 

I  favor  it  also  because  I  believe  it  is 
fairer,  and  that  an  over-all  control  is  the 
only  effective  and  fair  way  to  approach 
this  problem.  The  higher  the  price  the 
bigger  the  drops  are  going  to  be,  as  far 
as  agricultural  producers  are  concerned. 
Agricultural  prices  are  in  a  good  rela¬ 
tionship  now,  though  not  perfect.  We 
want  some  prices  to  get  nearer  parity. 
Unless  agriculture  is  to  be  again  deflated 
at  the  end  of  this  period  of  rising  prices, 
something  must  be  done  to  keep  down 
the  general  price  level.  I  do  not  think 
the  committee  bill  will  effectively  do  this. 
Instead,  all  prices  will  continue  to  go  up 
The  farmer’s  relationship  will  not  be 
changed  while  this  upward  rise  is  going 
on,  but  when  the  inevitable  depression 
comes,  he  will  suffer  as  he  has  at  the  end 
of  every  other  inflationary  period. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  the  machinery  which  is 
already  provided  by  the  farm  program  is 
sufficient  to  prevent  inflation  of  prices 
of  farm  commodities? 

Mr.  HOPE.  Yes;  I  think  it  will  have 
that  effect,  to  a  certain  degree,  but  what 
I  want  to  do  is  to  keep  those  prices  in 
line  with  other  prices,  or  rather,  other 
prices  in  line  with  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  out  the  last 
word  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  American  way  of  life  is  the 
real  issue  involved  in  this  legislation. 
Our  Government  may  not,  in  its  present 
form,  be  a  paragon  of  political  purity, 
but  at  least  we  believe  that  it  is  worth 
defending.  Long  years  ago  this  Govern¬ 
ment  of  ours  was  dedicated  to  the  high 
and  holy  ethics  of  civilization  and  to  the 
gentle  arts  of  peace  which  minister  to  the 
welfare  and  progress  of  mankind.  We 
have  dedicated  the  genius  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  rich  resources  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  to  the  gigantic  task  of  defending 
and  preserving  our  ancient  and  beloved 
institutions  of  freedom.  That  is  a 
gigantic  task.  We  have  heard  much  in 
the  past  8  years  about  dictatorship,  and 
the  terrible  thing  about  the  present  situa¬ 


tion  and  the  present  hour  is  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  here 
and  now  facing  the  issue  of  dictatorship 
on  the  one  hand  or  the  free  American 
way  of  life  on  the  other.  There  is  not 
any  mistake  about  that.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem  to  you  and  me  who  have  long 
enjoyed  the  great  heritage  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  Members  of  this  House 
stand  here  and  boldly  assert  that  under 
these  bills,  or  either  of  them,  we  will  be 
establishing  an  economic  dictatorship  in 
America.  When  we  establish  an  eco¬ 
nomic  dictatorship  in  America,  at  that 
moment  we  establish  a  social  dictator¬ 
ship,  because  when  you  control  a  man’s 
livelihood,  you  control  his  social  status. 
I  for  one  do  not  believe  that  the  emer¬ 
gencies  of  this  hour  require  us  to  sur¬ 
render,  or  even  to  momentarily  suspend 
the  free  institutions  of  this  Republic. 
There  is  no  compromise  on  the  issue  of 
dictatorship.  You  gentlemen  on  the  left 
for  8  long  years  have  talked  about  a 
dictatorship.  Bless  your  souls,  you  are 
now  face  to  face  with  the  issue.  This  bill 
contemplates  a  regulation,  a  regimenta¬ 
tion  of  every  phase  of  American  life.  It 
destroys  the  competitive  system,  and  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  free  com¬ 
merce  and  establishes  in  its  stead  a  con¬ 
trolled,  yea,  a  completely  controlled  and 
managed  economy.  There  never  has 
lived  a  man  great  enough  nor  wise  enough 
to  administer  the  powers  which  these 
bills  seek  to  confer.  We  are  preparing 
to  defend  our  institutions  with  our  lives 
and  our  resources,  and  yet  here  we  are 
asked  to  surrender  by  our  vote  that 
which  we  are  by  armed  force  preparing 
to  defend,  and  that  which  is  most  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  American.  But 
they  say  they  are  asking  us  to  surrender 
it  only  for  the  duration  of  the  emergency. 
Only  God  himself  in  His  wisdom  knows 
how  long  this  emergency  shall  continue; 
but  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  surrender 
our  rights  and  privileges  under  this  bill 
as  contemplated  by  it,  we  shall  have  very 
little  left  to  defend.  We  will  not  have 
a  Hitler  nor  a  Stalin,  but  we  will  have  a 
Leon  Henderson  or  a  Ginsburg.  Let  us 
face  the  issue  and  bring  it  to  its  practical 
application.  The  laws  of  my  common¬ 
wealth  require  guardians  and  adminis¬ 
trators  and  others  in  fiduciary  capacity 
to  rent  real  property  at  the  high  dollar 
at  public  auction  and  to  sell  personal 
property  at  public  auction  at  the  high 
dollar.  Think  of  how  this  law  will  cla-:h 
with  the  laws  of  my  State  and  with  the 
laws  of  other  States  of  the  Union. 

This  legislation  has  a  thousand  objec¬ 
tionable  features.  It  is  unworkable,  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  un-American.  It  will 
completely  destroy  the  farm  program.  I 
wish  that  time  would  permit  a  detailed 
discussion  of  this  objection  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

The  greatest  agricultural  crop  of  my 
section  is  sold  on  public-auction  ware¬ 
house  floors,  and  is  sold  as  the  result  of 
competitive  bidding.  All  of  that  will  pass 
away  with  the  enactment  of  this  law. 
There  will  be  no  more  public  auctioning 
of  tobacco.  Oh,  no.  The  auctioneer  will 
have  sung  his  last  song.  Mr.  Henderson 
will  say,  “This  you  shall  pay  for  this  pile 
of  tobacco.  This  and  no  more.”  Even 
though  the  companies  may  be  willing  to 
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pay  more,  he  will  by  his  edict  say,  “Oh, 
no.”  So  the  auction  system  goes  out. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Briefly. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Would  your  same  obser¬ 
vation  apply  to  the  public  auctioning  of 
fruit? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  method  of  selling 
fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Fruits  are  generally  sold 
in  the  major  cities  of  the  United  States 
at  public  auction. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  assume  that  what  I 
have  said  would  be  applicable  to  that 
situation. 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  should  like  very  much 
to  know  that  before  I  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  fact  remains  that 
if  Mr.  Henderson  fixes  the  sale  price 
upon  any  commodity  you  may  put  it  up 
at  auction,  and  the  minute  it  reaches  that 
price  level  the  auctioneer’s  hammer  must 
fall.  The  sale  is  consummated,  whether 
it  brings  a  fair  price  or  not. 

Now,  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  Amer¬ 
ica,  if  we  are  not  satisfied  with  our  way 
of  life,  if  we  must  remake  America,  pray 
God,  let  us  first  preserve  America,  then 
remake  it.  This  is  an  important  bill. 
It  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  the  most 
dangerous  bill  that  has  ever  been  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Not  now.  In  just  a 
moment  I  will  yield.  The  gentleman 
who  just  requested  me  to  yield  stood  here 
this  morning  and  denounced  the  Gore 
bill  and  admitted  frankly  that  he  did  not 
like  this  type  of  legislation,  and  he  said 
to  us,  “Yes.  It  is  economic  dictatorship.” 
The  distinguished  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Williams],  on  yesterday,  said  “Yes.  It 
is  economic  dictatorship.  You  cannot 
have  price  control  without  dictatorship.” 

Now  you  have  the  question  before  you. 
Are  you  going  back  home  to  your  districts 
and  say,  “I  have  embraced  dictatorship. 
I  have  abandoned  the  American  way  of 
life.  I  have  destroyed  the  free  institu¬ 
tions  of  America”?  I,  for  one,  am  not 
willing  to  embrace  either  of  these  bills. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
five  words  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  asks  permission  to  pro¬ 
ceed  for  5  additional  minutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  extremely  pleased  with 
the  expression  of  my  distinguished  friend 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley].  He  tells  us  now  that  we  are 
facing  a  dictatorship  in  the  United  States 
if  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law.  He  also 
reminds  us  that  we  have  been  talking 
against  dictatorship  for  the  past  8  years. 
I  am  happy  that  he  has  seen  the  light 
and  that  he  is  now  joining  with  other 
Americans  to  keep  the  American  way  of 
life  for  our  people. 

I  am  inclined  to  go  along  with  the 
philosophy  of  our  distinguished  colleague 


the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]  on  this  bill.  I  feel  that  this 
legislation  does  not  get  at  the  source  of 
the  causes  for  inflation.  If  there  were  no 
danger  of  inflation  this  bill  would  not  be 
before  us,  unless  it  is  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  away  the  power  from  Congress  and 
giving  it  to  some  bureaucrat  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  service. 

The  proposed  committee  bill  does  not 
remove  the  direct  cause  which  may  bring 
inflation.  If  we  fear  inflation,  and  I  do, 
Congress  should  recommit  this  bill  to  the 
committee.  A  new  bill  should  be  re¬ 
ported  removing  the  causes  for  inflation. 
The  new  bill,  to  be  effective,  should  con¬ 
tain  the  following  mandatory  provisions: 
First,  repeal  the  authority  which  gives 
the  President  the  power  to  further  de¬ 
value  the  dollar;  second,  repeal  the  law 
which  gives  the  President  the  authority 
to  issue  $3,000,000,000  in  greenbacks; 
and,  third,  limit  the  amount  of  Govern¬ 
ment  obligations  held  by  any  bank, 
thereby  limiting  the  loanable  reserves  in 
banks.  The  full  power  to  fix  and  regulate 
the  value  of  money  should  be  definitely 
restored  to  Congress,  as  provided  in  the 
Constitution. 

In  my  opinion,  the  greatest  inflation¬ 
ary  threat  now  confronting  the  country 
is  the  power  lodged  in  the  President  to 
devalue  the  dollar  to  50  percent  of  its 
original  value.  We  now  have  more  than 
650,000,000  ounces  of  gold  under  control 
of  the  administration.  By  a  stroke  of 
the  pen  the  President  can  clip  another 
9  cents  from  the  value  of  the  dollar  and 
take  a  profit  of  over  $5,000,000,000  by 
boosting  the  price  of  gold.  This  manipu¬ 
lation  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
people,  plus  the  silver-purchase  fiasco, 
plus  the  power  to  print  $3,000,000,000  in 
greenbacks,  is  the  main  inflationary 
threat  and  the  real  cause  for  inflation. 
The  repeal  of  these  powers  will  remove 
the  threat  of  inflation.  The  price-con¬ 
trol  bill  before  us  will  be  of  no  value  in 
the  stopping  of  inflation  if  the  action  I 
have  suggested  is  not  taken. 

I  understand  that  the  administration 
is  proposing  a  licensing  system  so  that 
every  individual  engaged  in  marketing — 
in  buying  or  selling  of  commodities,  will 
be  placed  under  Federal  license.  In  my 
opinion,  the  power  of  any  official  to  issue 
or  revoke  a  license  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
The  edict  of  one  individual,  without  any 
review,  can  put  any  businessman  or 
farmer  completely  out  of  business. 

I  am  not  so  much  concerned  about  the 
men  in  big  business  in  our  country.  They 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  But  I  am 
concerned  with  184,000  small  businessmen 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  products 
for  the  American  people.  I  am  concerned 
with  several  hundred  thousand  small 
wholesalers  and  retailers  who  are  trying 
to  eke  out  an  existence  from  the  small 
business  that  they  do.  All  of  them  will 
be  put  under  a  license  by  a  Federal  bureau 
which  license  may  be  revoked  if  they  do 
not  do  exactly  according  to  the  edicts 
of  Mr.  Henderson  or  whoever  may  ad¬ 
minister  the  law. 

It  looks  to  me  that  some  of  our  bureau¬ 
crats  who  have  the  idea  that  they  must 
remake  America,  are  reaching  out 
through  this  legislation  to  accomplish 
their  objective.  For  if  they  control  the 


business  of  an  individual  and  have  the 
power  to  put  him  out  of  business,  knowing 
that  he  does  not  have  the  wherewithal  to 
go  to  the  courts,  the  recognize  that  they 
can  absolutely  do  away  with  his  existence 
in  our  society.  Possibly  the  big  business¬ 
men  would  welcome  having  the  small  op¬ 
erators  go  out  of  business,  because  then 
they  would  become  larger  and  do  business 
on  a  larger  scale.  Perhaps  that  is  what 
the  administration  wants  in  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  they  just  want  to  make 
this  as  a  part  of  the  priority  system, 
where  they  are  denying  materials  to  small 
manufacturers  who  are  engaged  in  civil¬ 
ian  production,  and  putting  them  out  of 
business,  which  of  course  will  make  the 
big  fellows  bigger.  They  now  come  with 
this  licensing  system  and  price  control, 
which  also  place  a  penalty  upon  the  small 
businessman  who  is  unable  to  protect 
himself.  If  they  want  to  make  the  big 
businessman  bigger,  which  they  will  do 
with  this  legislation  and  with  the  priority 
system,  they  will  have  the  big  business¬ 
man  just  where  they  want  him.  Most  of 
the  big  businessmen  have  surrendered  to 
the  policies  of  the  New'  Deal,  anyway,  for 
selfish  or  other  reasons. 

When  the  time  comes  to  put  the  screws 
on,  the  bureaucrats  then  will  tell  the  big 
businessmen,  “Now,  you  do  as  we  tell  you 
or  else — or  else  we  will  take  you  over.” 
That  is  a  part  of  the  dictatorial  scheme 
to  remake  Amerca.  All  of  this  power 
and  authority  centralized  in  the  bureau¬ 
crats  down  here  has  been  gradually  eked 
out  of  Congress,  not  according  to  the  in¬ 
tent  of  Congress  but  after  laws  have  been 
passed  by  the  subservient  majority  here, 
these  bureaucrats  have  interpreted  the 
law  according  to  the  way  they  want  it, 
and  their  decrees  have  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  Those  bureaucrats  are  now 
running  the  affairs  of  America. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  connection  with 
the  remark  the  gentleman  just  made,  I 
think  one  of  the  strongest  supports  it  is 
possible  to  find  for  his  contention  is  in 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Purcell,  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  before  the  Detroit  Economic 
Club  only  a  few  days  ago.  Certainly  if 
they  can  bring  industry  within  the  hands 
of  a  few  corporations,  it  will  facilitate 
the  entire  approach  which  Mr.  Purcell 
strongly  recommended. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Our  business  as  Representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  to  protect  our  great 
American  middle  class,  the  backbone  of 
our  country.  If  we  do  not  do  that  now, 
God  pity  the  future  of  America. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Is  it  the  gentleman’s 
understanding  that  under  the  licensing 
provision  of  this  bill  it  would  affect  the 
small  merchant,  the  shoemaker,  and  also 
the  farmer  who  occasionally  goes  to  the 
edge  of  his  property  to  sell  some  of  his 
produce  at  the  roadside? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Every¬ 
body  who  deals  in  a  commodity  upon 
which  a  price  ceiling  is  put  by  the 
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Administrator — and  that  would  take  in 
everybody,  because  they  are  going  to 
reach  out  into  every  part  of  our  economic 
structure. 

For  9  years  now  this  administration 
has  sought  to  bring  about  inflation  by 
every  conceivable  policy.  They  have  re¬ 
duced  the  acreage  of  farm  products  by 
more  than  50,000,000  acres,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  repeat  that  some 
7,000,000  or  8,000,000  pigs  were  killed  in 
order  to  bring  about  a  scarcity.  This  was 
all  done  to  bring  about  an  inflation,  but 
in  spite  of  this  and  the  unsound  mone¬ 
tary  policies  the  administration  could 
not  bring  about  an  inflation  psychology. 
The  price  levels  did  start  up  in  1936 
and  1937.  But  you  will  recall  that  along 
in  March  1937  the  President  made  a 
speech  and  said  that  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  were  going  too  high,  and  they 
started  to  go  down.  It  did  not  take  any 
legislation  in  Congress  to  do  that.  We 
went  into  a  recession  and  the  recession 
stayed  with  us  until  we  came  into  this 
new  war  era  which  we  are  now  in  and 
which  faces  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  scarcity  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  in  this  country.  We  have  2  years’ 
supply  of  wheat  on  hand,  and  if  the  price 
of  wheat  goes  too  far  above  the  parity 
limit — wheat  is  selling  in  Canada  for  38 
cents  under  our  market — Mr.  Morgen- 
thau  has  threatened  to  cut  the  tariff  on 
Canadian  wheat  from  42  to  21  cents  a 
bushel  and  throw  Canadian  wheat  on  our 
markets  to  halt  price  rises.  We  have  over 
20,000,000  bales  of  cotton.  We  have 
plenty  of  tobacco.  We  have  over  3,000,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn.  The  beef  and 
pork  reserves  are  the  highest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Nation.  The  only  thing  on 
which  there  may  be  a  scarcity  is  dairy 
products  and  eggs,  because  we  are  called 
to  ship  those  products  to  England  under 
the  lend-lease  program. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  cor¬ 
rection? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  The  gentle¬ 
man  made  the  statement  that  beef  was 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  history.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  did  not  mean  to 
say  that. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  meant 
the  largest  volume  of  beef  and  pork  in 
the  history  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am 
sorry,  I  have  only  2  minutes. 

Let  me  point  out  another  thing,  that 
we  have  had  an  inflationary  policy  in 
connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Government.  There  has  been 
no  scarcity  of  Government  workers. 
When  the  New  Deal  took  over  control 
in  March  1933,  we  had  540,000  employees. 
In  March  1940  we  had  949,000.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  of  this  year  we  had  1,444,000  as 
against  540,000  in  March  1933.  So,  in 


addition  to  putting  on  a  large  personnel, 
maybe  for  governmental  purposes — but 
we  are  somewhat  suspicious  about  that — 
there  has  been  a  decided  inflation  in 
Government  personnel  as  well  as  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  expenditures,  and  today  we  are 
operating  under  the  highest  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  history  of  the  country  both 
for  nondefense  and  defense  items  to  make 
America  strong. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  shall  have  at 
least  2,000,000  Federal  employees  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  If  we  are  to  have 
inflation  and  if  there  is  a  threat  of  infla¬ 
tion,  one  would  almost  think  there  should 
be  a  scarcity  in  this  country.  There  is, 
however,  no  scarcity  of  farm  products 
and  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there  being 
a  scarcity. 

It  therefore  looks  to  me  that  those  who 
are  advocating  this  legislation  are  doing 
so  to  secure  additional  power  and  control 
over  the  affairs  of  the  American  people. 
This  Government  of  ours  does  not  belong 
to  the  Chief  Executive  or  to  the  bureau¬ 
crats;  no,  it  does  not  belong  to  them.  It 
belongs  to  130,000,000  Americans,  and  we 
should  save  it  for  them  and  defeat  the 
plans  of  those  who  seek  to  remake  our 
American  way  of  life  into  one  of  regi¬ 
mentation  and  dictatorship. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  six  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  rather  surprised 
at  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  when  he 
said  that  he  was  interested  in  retaining 
the  American  way  of  life  and  because  of 
that  he  was  opposed  to  this  method  of 
regimentation.  I  want  to  recall  the  day 
of  August  5,  1941,  when  he  and  others 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  this  Na¬ 
tion  a  bill  which,  in  my  opinion,  started 
us  on  the  way  to  national  socialism.  I 
refer  to  the  property-seizure  bill.  He 
did  not  seem  to  worry  about  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life  then. 

We  have  gone  step  by  step  toward  the 
war,  bringing  this  Nation  to  the  point 
where  we  must  recognize,  if  we  are  rea¬ 
sonable  men,  that  we  are  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  in  this  war  at  the  present 
time.  Of  course,  it  puts  me  in  mind  of 
an  iceberg — only  three-tenths  shows 
above  the  surface  and  seven-tenths  is  be¬ 
low  the  surface.  The  three-tenths  is 
actual  physical  conflict  and  seven-tenths 
is  economic  warfare.  You  want  to  re¬ 
member  that  there  are  practically  four 
systems  of  government. 

There  is  national  socialism,  fascism, 
communism,  and  democracy.  For  the 
matter  of  argument,  fascism  and  na¬ 
tional  socialism  can  be  placed  in  the  same 
category.  The  state  controls  all,  the  in¬ 
dividual  has  nothing  to  say,  but  they  do 
recognize  the  right  of  profit  and  the 
capital  system.  In  communism  they  do 
not  recognize  the  right  of  property,  they 
do  not  recognize  the  right  of  capital,  but 
the  state  controls  all  and  the  individual 
has  no  standing.  But  in  a  democracy 
we  the  people  are  supposed  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say. 

What  brings  about  national  socialism? 
What  brings  about  fascism?  An  econ¬ 
omy  of  scarcity.  This  condition  exists 
and  has  existed  in  central  and  southern 
Europe  for  the  last  century.  A  democ¬ 


racy  can  only  exist  in  an  economy  of 
abundance,  such  as  we  have  in  America. 
Our  natural  resources  must  be  conserved 
so  as  to  maintain  an  abundance.  I  was 
interested  in  the  statement  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  when  he  said  there 
was  no  scarcity  tl  farm  products.  Well, 
if  there  is  no  scarcity  in  the  necessities  of 
life,  then  we  should,  in  order  to  stop 
these  high  profits  and  the  high  kiting  of 
prices,  put  something  on  the  books  that 
will  hold  the  prices  to  within  reason.  I 
submit  that  if  there  is  no  scarcity,  then 
there  is  no  reason  for  the  increase  in  cost 
of  living;  therefore  the  necessity  for  this 
bill. 

I  have  fought  against  this  trend  toward 
national  socialism,  but,  as  I  say,  step  by 
step  we  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
must  meet  the  issue,  and  in  order  to  meet 
that  issue  we  must  realize  that  in  this 
great  national-defense  program  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  an  economy  of 
scarcity,  and  in  an  economy  of  scarcity 
we  must  put  the  brakes  on  the  profiteer. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  control  the 
prices  in  this  Nation,  and  that  is  through 
drastic  measures,  and  by  just  the  sort  of 
measure  that  is  presented  by  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee  today. 

I  did  not  want  to  see  it  come.  Many 
of  us  did  not  want  to  see  it  come.  We 
tried  to  fight  against  it,  but  we  are  faced 
with  reality  today;  we  are  faced  with 
the  problem  of  fighting  for  and  building 
a  national  defense;  we  are  faced  with  the 
proposition  that  our  Nation  must  meet 
that  thing  which  we  have  stepped  into; 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  meet  it,  and 
that  is  with  drastic  measures,  as  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  bill  today.  I  grant  that 
this  bill  will  give  the  Administrator  and 
his  staff  the  authority  to  control  the  eco¬ 
nomic  destiny  during  this  national  emer¬ 
gency. 

I  am  not  being  misled  into  the  thought 
that  this  legislation,  or  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  it  alone,  will  effectively  control 
prices,  but  realize  that  the  people  them¬ 
selves — the  wage  earner,  the  consumer, 
the  grocer,  and  the  average  American 
citizen — will  be  in  himself  or  herself  the 
real  policing  power  which  will  make  it 
effective.  I  say  that,  because  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  itself  was  not  so 
effective,  but  the  people  themselves  who 
reported  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  the 
activities  of  their  neighbors  whom  they 
thought  were,  in  an  un-American  way, 
doing  things  which  were  destined  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  purposes  of  the  legislation. 

We  must  have  this  legislation  to  save 
the  middle  class  of  taxpayers,  or  the 
small  businessmen,  if  you  please,  because 
if  we  do  not  have  a  control  of  prices  the 
burden  of  taxes  will  be  such  as  will  de¬ 
stroy  them.  What  good  will  it  do  for 
us  to  appropriate  money  for  guns,  am¬ 
munition,  lease-lend,  or  anything  else  if 
the  prices  and  profits  go  so  high  that 
we  can  get  very  little  for  our  money? 

Oh,  some  say  we  must  have  control  of 
wages.  To  those  let  me  say  if  we  have 
control  of  prices  and  control  of  the  cost 
of  living,  so  that  the  housewife  will  be 
able  to  manage  and  feed  her  little  flock, 
we  need  no  control  over  wages.  The 
laborer  and  wage  earner  is  not  a  profi¬ 
teer,  he  is  not  unreasonab’e,  he  is  patri¬ 
otic  and  will  not  strike  if  his  wages  are 
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such  as  will  give  him  a  decent  and 
honest  living.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  to 
stop  strikes,  stop  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  give  the  laborer  a  fair  wage 
for  his  services.  This  will  mold  national 
morale  in  the  interest  of  national  de¬ 
fense.  Let  us  enact  this  legislation  with¬ 
out  wage  control  and  at  least  give  us  a 
start  toward  solving  this  high  cost  of 
living.  I  want  to  warn  this  House,  how¬ 
ever,  I  will  not  support  any  legislation 
which  will  carry  control  over  wages, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  will  take  away  the 
right  of  strike.  I  favor  the  committee 
bill  as  is.  I  am  opposed  to  the  Gore 
amendment.  The  committee  bill  should 
be  adopted. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we  not  reach  an  understanding  as  to  the 
time  to  be  used  in  debate  on  this  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
suggest  a  time? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  we  can  agree  on  30  minutes? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  wonder  if  we  may 
not  find  out  how  many  want  to  speak  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  How  much  time  does 
the  gentleman  want  on  his  side? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  have  suggested  as 
a  guide  to  that  that  we  have  a  showing 
of  the  hands  by  those  who  want  to  speak 
on  the  Gore  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  I  have 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  that 
I  desire  to  offer.  I  thought  perhaps  the 
gentleman  would  like  to  take  that  into 
account. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Can  we  say  that  the 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  40  minutes? 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  gentleman  con¬ 
fine  the  request  to  this  amendment? 
Somebody  might  want  to  offer  a  very 
important  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  am  wondering  if 
we  may  not  have  an  understanding  as  to 
when  the  debate  will  end. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Can  it  not 
be  arranged  that  each  of  the  gentlemen 
on  their  feet  receive  5  minutes?  If  there 
are  only  eight,  I  am  agreeable  to  40 
minutes  personally. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  know  of  one  member 
of  the  committee  who  has  not  had  time 
on  this  bill  or  any  amendment  thereto. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  feels 
like  it,  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  House, 
I  would  like  him  to  include  in  his  request 
enough  time  for  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Mills]  so  that  he  may  have 
10  minutes.  I  would  suggest  that  if  we 
get  to  a  vote  on  this  matter  by  4  o’clock 
it  would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  May  I  suggest  in  that 
connection  that  the  gentleman  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  have  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  should  have  it  and  he 
will  make  a  wonderful  and  able  contribu¬ 
tion.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Crawford]  has  likewise  not  spoken  and 
he  is  a  member  of  the  committee.  Would 
not  the  gentleman  accord  him  the  same 
treatment? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Gifford]  has  spoken 
and  he  only  wants  5  minutes. 


Mr.  GORE!  He  has  not  spoken  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  He  only  wants  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  all  debate  on  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in  1 
hour. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair  to 
submit  a  suggestion  to  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  at  4  o’clock, 
the  last  15  minutes  to  be  allotted  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mills]. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  satisfactory. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  standing  will  have  the  balance  of  the 
time  among  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply,  the  Chair 
will  say  that  a  list  is  being  made  of 
those  standing;  and  if  an  agreement  is 
reached,  the  Chair  will  call  the  names  of 
those  listed.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Gore  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Pheiffer  to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Gore:  On  page  26,  lines  13  and  14,  after  the 
word  “after”,  in  line  13,  strike  out  “June  30, 
1S43”  and  insert  “December  31,  1942.” 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  germane  to 
the  Gore  amendment  to  the  Steagall  bill 
and  also  to  the  Steagall  bill  Further,  in 
the  event  the  Gore  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  I  will  again  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment  when  the  main  bill  is  again  taken  up 
for  consideration  by  the  House. 

At  first  blush  this  may  appear  to  be  a 
minor  amendment,  but  there  are  certain 
compelling  reasons  for  its  adoption. 
These  reasons  are  such  as  should  be  con¬ 
vincing  to  the  gentlemen  and  gentle¬ 
women  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  my 
appeal  is  so  addressed. 

I  hope  you  will  not  think  I  am  immodest 
in  making  the  statement  that  I  am  in¬ 
jecting  one  new  thought  into  this  debate 
in  connection  with  the  period  of  time 
within  which  this  act  shall  be  effective. 
I  have  not  heard  a  speaker  during  the 
last  2  days  of  debate  who  has  not  vigor¬ 
ously  and  earnestly  decried  the  necessity 
of  enacting  legislation  of  this  sort  which 
in  its  very  nature  is  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  our  free  American  system  of 
government.  Assuming  that  we  all  see 
eye  to  eye  on  the  premise  that  such  a 
drastic  bill  is  made  necessary  by  the  ex¬ 
igencies  of  the  moment  and  to  cope  with 
the  existing  emergency  and  that  it  is  a 
bitter  pill  for  the  American  people  to 
swallow,  it  seems  elementary  to  me  that 
we  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  holding 
a  tight  rein  on  the  time  within  which  all 
business  transactions  of  our  country  are 
to  be  regimented — and  I  pause  here  to 
say  that  both  the  Steagall  bill  and  the 
Gore  amendment  are  replete  with  plain. 


stark  regimentation.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  will  rue  this  day  if  we  provide  that 
the  emergency  powers  embodied  in  this 
legislation  shall  extend  to  the  distant  date 
of  June  30,  1943. 

We  are  getting  ready  to  blaze  a  trail 
through  a  virgin  forest.  In  my  judgment, 
we  should  not  vest  any  administration 
with  such  unexampled  and  dictatorial 
powers  for  longer  than  one  calendar  year. 
This  particularly  applies  to  an  adminis¬ 
tration  like  the  third  New  Deal,  which 
has  many  times  given  unmistakable  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact  that  it  has  a  penchant 
for  making  use  of  a  measure  like  this  as 
a  many-seated  vehicle  for  excursions  into 
the  field  of  socialistic  experimentation. 

The  statement  was  made  during  de¬ 
bate  yesterday  that  there  would  be  no 
“blue  eagles”  fluttering  from  the  win¬ 
dows.  Perhaps  not,  but  the  purple  buz¬ 
zards  or  the  yellow  hawks,  or  whatever 
you  care  to  call  them  will  be  flapping 
their  wings  over  every  home,  shop,  and 
factory  of  our  country  when  the  licensing 
feature  of  this  price-control  measure  is 
placed  in  operation  under  a  bureaucratic 
administrator.  The  small  businesses  of 
America  are  still  licking  the  wounds  in¬ 
flicted  by  the  moribund  N.  R.  A.,  and  here 
we  are  preparing  to  saddle  the  country 
with  an  even  more  horrendous  system  of 
government  regulation. 

Coming  down  to  the  second  reason  for 
my  amendment,  may  I  point  out  a  fact 
that  may  have  escaped  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
in  connection  with  its  decision  that  this 
legislation  should  remain  in  life  until  the 
end  of  the  Government  fiscal  year  1942 
instead  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  year 
1942.  This  bill  is  for  the  regulation  and 
supervision  of  the  small  business  of  this 
country  as  well  as  of  the  large  business. 
How  many  small  businessmen  do  you 
know  who  keep  their  books  or  conduct 
their  affairs  on  the  basis  of  a  fiscal  year? 
In  truth  and  in  fact  the  great  majority 
of  them  make  their  contracts,  establish 
their  budgets  and  conduct  all  their  other 
operations  on  a  calendar-year  basis. 
Why  saddle  them  with  the  needless  bur¬ 
den  of  having  to  make  their  plans  to 
operate  under  a  bill  which  expires  in 
the  very  middle  of  their  calendar  year? 

In  the  name  of  common  justice  and  in 
the  name  of  common  sense,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  we  should,  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  economic  dislocation  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  ranks  of  business,  enact 
this  measure  for  only  1  calendar  year. 
Have  it  expire  at  the  end  of  1942,  and 
then  let  us  make  a  resurvey  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  see  whether  it  should  be  extended 
for  1  more  calendar  year.  I  anticipate 
that  it  will  be  argued,  in  opposition  to  my 
amendment,  that  I  am  conjuring  up 
eventualities  which  will  never  eventuate, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  committee,  or 
Steagall  bill  contains  a  proviso  that  the 
powers  thereunder  shall  terminate  prior 
to  June  30,  1943,  on  proclamation  by  the 
President  or  by  action  of  the  Congress. 
That  would  no  doubt  ordinarily  be  sound 
reasoning,  but  I  consider  it  a  specious 
argument  in  the  light  of  the  country’s 
bitter  experience  that  once  extraordinary 
powers  are  vested  in  the  New  Deal 
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administration,  they  are  never  surren¬ 
dered,  despite  any  change  in  economic 
conditions.  The  feasibility  of  either  of 
the  price-control  bills  before  us  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  must  necessarily  be  determined  by 
a  process  of  trial  and  error.  If  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  this  Congress  will 
be  in  position  to  perfect  and  refurbish 
this  same  legislation  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  gained  during  the  12  months 
of  its  administration  and  reenact  it  in 
suitable  form  in  ample  time  before  the 
beginning  of  the  1943  calendar  year,  pro¬ 
viding  the  emergency  conditions  of  the 
present  day  then  still  obtain. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Buck]. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  both  my  Democratic  and  Republican 
friends  to  give  some  attention  to  what 
has  been  proposed,  both  in  the  Gore 
amendment  and  in  the  committee  bill 
itself.  I  have  before  me  at  the  moment 
only  the  committee  bill.  I  am  going  to 
discuss  the  question  of  what  is  going  to 
be  done  to  agricultural  commodities. 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  before 
you,  I  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  bottom  of 
page  7  and  read  the  following: 

That  in  the  case  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  other  than  the  basic  crops — corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco — the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  and  publish  a  comparable 
price  whenever  he  finds,  after  investiga¬ 
tion  and  public  hearing,  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  such  commodity 
has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since 
the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of 
line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities. 

You  know  we  went  through  a  period 
when  grapes,  which  are  produced  very 
largely  in  California,  were  worth  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  because  of  the  prohibition 
era.  This  was  true  in  New  York,  it  was 
true  in  Michigan,  and  it  was  true  in  other 
States.  Now,  let  us  be  honest  about  it. 
How  is  the  Secretary  going  to  find  any 
comparable  price  on  a  commodity  such 
as  that?  I  am  here  to  tell  you  today  that 
you  cannot  by  this  legislation  do  justice 
to  the  grape  grower  under  any  circum¬ 
stances  whatsoever. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  will  if  the  gentleman 
will  give  me  a  little  more  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  no  power  to 
give  time.  Is  grape  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity — it  is,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BUCK.  Yes,  grapes  are  an  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  and  so  is  wine,  because 
there  is  no  commodity  that  is  produced 
that  is  more  agricultural  than  wine.  You 
know  very  well  there  is  not  even  water 
added  to  the  grape  product.  It  is  an 
agricultural  commodity  that  has  not  any¬ 
thing  added  to  it,  not  even  water,  as  beer 
has. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BUCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
three  protections  under  this  bill,  the  price 
October  1, 1941,  parity  price,  1909-14,  and 
the  average  price  between  1919  and  1929, 
and  one  of  those  prices  should  certainly 
take  care  of  the  gentleman’s  product. 

Mr.  BUCK.  It  certainly  would  not.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentle¬ 


man  from  Texas,  but  the  gentleman 
knows  very  well  that  'the  grape  products 
of  California,  New  York,  Illinois,  and 
other  States  have  suffered  under  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  prohibition  for  15  years.  They 
are  just  beginning  to  get  back  to  the  place 
where  they  can  make  a  little  money. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen] 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  10  months  ago  there  were  many  of 
us  here  in  the  House  who  voted  against 
the  lend-lease  bill.  For  what  reason? 
Not  because  we  did  not  want  to  give  all 
possible  aid  to  democracies  fighting  ag¬ 
gression  but  because  of  the  vast  power 
contained  in  that  measure.  We  felt  it 
delegated  to  one  man  the  authority  to 
drag  this  Nation  into  undeclared  war¬ 
fare.  Today  we  are  practically  at  war. 
The  occupation  of  Iceland  without  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Congress  was  justified  because  of 
implied  authority  delegated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  under  the  Lend-Lease  Act. 

Today  we  are  asked  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
later  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
sufficient  power  and  authority  to  practi¬ 
cally  kill  all  private  initiative  in  our 
Nation.  Yes;  we  are  asked  to  give  Leon 
Henderson  this  power — power  which  may 
well  drag  our  Nation  into  economic  chaos. 

The  remarks  yesterday  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies]  relative  to 
the  Communists  holding  high  positions 
in  the  organization  of  Leon  Henderson 
should  be  very  carefully  weighed  here 
today. 

After  listening  patiently  for  nearly  3 
days  to  the  debate  on  this  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  that 
this  one-man  dictatorial  control  of  our 
economy  is  foreign  to  the  American  way 
of  life.  It  is  too  much  in  line  with  the 
teachings  of  Communists  and  Fascists, 
hundreds  of  whom  today,  unfortunately, 
work  for  our  Federal  Government,  while 
it  has  been  difficult  for  real  Americans 
to  make  a  living. 

This  bill,  in  my  opinion,  gives  to  the 
administration  a  strangle  grip  over  small 
business,  agriculture,  labor,  and  economy 
in  general  in  America.  It  does  make  one 
exception,  however.  The  cloak  of  sacred¬ 
ness  is  thrown  over  large  industry  and 
the  bill  does  nothing  whatsoever  to  take 
care  of  excess  profits.  I  want  all  busi¬ 
ness  to  get  a  fair  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment.  I  do  not  want  to  tax  business  out 
of  existence.  Industry  is  entitled  to  10 
percent  on  its  investment  just  as  well  as 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  little  profit — 
yes;  even  110  percent  of  parity.  I  can¬ 
not  agree  to  vote  for  a  ceiling  on  the 
farmers  and  wage  earners,  as  in  this 
Gore  amendment,  while  no  provision  has 
been  made  in  this  bill  to  keep  industry’s 
profits  down  to  a  reasonable  level. 

Are  profits  for  big  business  so  sacred 
to  this  House — to  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people — that  you  fear,  my 
friends,  to  include  a  provision  here  that 
would  clamp  the  lid  on  such?  Will  you, 
without  compunction,  see  to  it  that  the 
small  fellow  is  kept  penned  up  while  the 
large  hog  runs  wild? 

We  have  heard  here  a  lot  of  talk 
about  high  prices  of  agricultural  prod¬ 


ucts.  The  corn  I  have  on  our  home  farm 
in  Minnesota  would  sell  today  for  56  cents 
per  bushel.  Parity  for  corn  is  now  at 
least  82  cents  per  bushel.  Surely  you 
men  who  claim  agriculture  today  is  en¬ 
joying  high  prices  are,  to  say  the  least, 
misinformed  as  to  the  true  facts. 

We  also  have  a  few  hundred  bushels  of 
wheat  in  the  granary  on  that  farm. 
What  is  our  local  elevator  able  to  pay  me 
for  that  v/heat  today?  Not  the  much 
talked  of  110  percent  of  parity,  or  $1.32 
per  bushel.  No,  my  fellow  Members; 
that  wheat  will  today  sell  for  97  cents, 
which  is  considerably  below  parity,  let 
alone  110  percent  of  parity. 

And  yet  you  see  editorials  without  end 
in  the  eastern  press,  editorials  written  by 
men  who  in  all  probability  have  never 
known  what  it  is  to  try  to  make  a  decent 
living  on  farms,  nen  who  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  case  know  very  little  about  what 
they  are  writing,  expressing  the  opinions 
that  farmers  today  are  profiteers  and  are 
receiving  great,  high,  speculative  prices 
for  what  we  produce.  I  have  yet  to  see 
any  editorials  in  this  press  suggesting  the 
advisability  of  holding  down  the  new  crop 
of  war  millionaires  springing  up  in 
America  today. 

I  see  nothing  in  this  bill  that  prevents 
collapse  of  prices  of  farm  commodities. 
You  talk  about  a  ceiling,  but  is  there  any 
guaranty  to  agriculture  or  labor  that 
fair  prices  will  be  maintained  and  fair 
wages  paid?  I  have  heard  the  assurance 
that  excess  profits  will  be  taken  care  of  in 
later  legislation.  I  heard  the  same  kind 
of  assurance  last  week  concerning  legis¬ 
lation  designed  to  prevent  strikes  in  de¬ 
fense  industries.  I  am  becoming  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  these  promises. 

This  proposed  legislation  before  us  to¬ 
day  can  very  well  wait  until  the  great 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  shows  some  willingness  at  least  to 
see  to  it  that  excess  profits  on  these 
billions  of  war  contracts  are  returned  to 
the  United  States  Treasury.  If  such  a 
provision  were  in  this  bill,  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  and  say,  “Yes;  you 
can  also  place  a  limit  on  wages  and  farm 
commodities  as  long  as  you  are  treating 
all  groups  alike.  We  are  willing  to  do  our 
part.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  vote  against  both 
of  these  proposals,  the  Gore  amendment 
and  the  Steagall  bill,  because  they  are 
both  unfair  to  the  wage  earner,  to  the 
farmer,  and  to  the  small  businessman, 
while  industry’s  profits  run  riot.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  this  is  totalitarianism.  We  in 
America  want  no  one-man  control  of  our 
destiny. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Ploeser]  . 

Mr.  PLOESER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
listening  to  2  days  of  debate  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  which  form  of  price  control,  either 
the  Steagall  or  committee  bill,  or  the 
so-called  Gore  bill,  should  be  adopted,  I 
ain  impressed  with  one  outstanding 
thought.  Most  proponents  of  either  of 
these  bills  are  simply  assuming  that  in¬ 
flation  is  the  most  horrible  thing  that 
could  happen  to  any  nation  or  society 
of  people.  The  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  took  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
floor  to  speak  in  generalities  and  fur- 
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nished  little  argument,  if  any,  to  justify 
a  movement  on  the  part  of  this  Congress 
to  establish  an  over-all  management  of 
the  last  free  phase  of  our  economy.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
today  presents  the  form  of  his  bill  in 
the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill.  Yet  Monday,  in  his  detailed 
explanation  of  the  reasons  for  his  bill, 
one  was  forced  to  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  his  was  a  situation  where  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  proved  more 
dangerous  than  full  comprehension  of 
the  subject.  I  certainly  do  nos  want  this 
House  to  think  I  am  holding  myself  out 
as  an  economist,  and  I  do  not.  But  in 
seeking  a  solution  for  this  problem  I  have 
first  tried  to  determine  what  is  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  problem  is  apparently  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fear  on  the  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  inflation.  This  fear  has  been 
built  up  in  the  public  mind  by  the  press 
as  though  it  was  the  most  disastrous 
thing  that  could  befall  any  nation. 

The  facts  are  that  this  administra¬ 
tion  has  made  move  after  move  to  cause 
inflation  before  and  during  the  war  ef¬ 
fort.  Controls  over  our  money  and  credit 
systems  now  lodged  in  the  President  are 
inflationary  and  were  intended  as  such. 
The  absolute  disregard  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  debt  is  inflationary. 

It  has  been  the  intention  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  from  the  beginning  to  bring 
about  certain  forms  of  inflation.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey] 
pointed  cut  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
the  administration  has  spent  billions  of 
dollars  to  bring  about  inflation.  Now, 
suddenly  there  is  a  great  popular  feeling 
expressed  in  certain  quarters  that  the 
horrible  orgy  of  inflation  is  about  to 
overtake  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 

There  are  two  economists  in  America — 
by  citing  two  I  do  not  mean  there  are 
not  more — but  there  are  two  for  whom  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  To  these  two  men  I  have  recently 
addressed  an  inquiry,  as  follows: 

Do  you  believe  It  wise  to  enact  any  price- 
control  legislation  at  the  present  time? 

If  any  price  control — should  it,  in  your 
opinion,  embrace  commodities,  wages,  rents, 
and  services? 

These  questions  were  addressed  to  Dr. 
Melchior  Palyi,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  to 
Dr.  Walter  E.  Spahr,  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  New  York  University,  and  secre¬ 
tary,  Economists’  National  Committee  on 
Monetary  Policy.  Both  of  these  gentle¬ 
men  are  members  of  the  Economists’ 
National  Committee  on  Monetary  Policy 
and  both  are  recognized  as  men  of  in¬ 
tense  experience  and  ability  in  the  field 
of  economy  and  finance.  In  the  order 
which  these  men  have  been  named,  I  ex¬ 
tend  their  replies  to  my  questions: 

Dr.  Palyi: 

1.  Price  control  is  necessary  for  all  articles 
which  are  short  (and  would  therefore  rise  in 
price)  and  which  are  essential  from  the  point 
of  view  of  consumption  or  defense. 

2.  What  is  short  or  not  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
fine.  For  practical  purposes,  price  control 
can  be  avoided  in  most  cases  by  the  appro¬ 
priate  control  of  inventories.  If  the  Army, 
thj  Navy  and  the  large  industrial  firms 
would  be  compelled  to  relinquish  their  in¬ 
ventories  of  raw  and  similar  materials  over 
and  above  what  they  need  for  actual  pro¬ 
duction  within,  say,  2  or  3  months,  we  would 


not  need  price  control,  except  in  a  few  fields, 
for  some  time  to  come. 

3.  Price  control,  so  far  as  needed  at  all, 
is  only  effective  if  it  is  combined  with  ra¬ 
tioning,  or  systematic  allocation  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  among  those  who  deserve  receiving  them. 
Either  priorities  or  direct  allocation  is  es¬ 
sential  to  keep  controlled  prices  from  running 
away — for  some  time. 

4.  Price  control  is  definitely  disadvantage¬ 
ous  in  industries  in  which  the  production 
of  vitally  important  articles  could  be  stim¬ 
ulated  by  higher  prices.  In  such  industries, 
price  inflation  would  help  to  create  more 
production,  and  thereby  to  eliminate  short¬ 
ages  and  to  avoid  more  inflation.  In  other 
words,  inflation  is  sometimes  the  best  medi¬ 
cine  against  inflation — paradoxical  as  this 
may  sound.  For  example,  if  one  permits  the 
copper  price  to  rise,  there  would  be  more  cop¬ 
per  produced,  which  would  eliminate  the 
shortage  in  a  number  of  industries,  which 
in  turn  would  reduce  the  fear  of  shortages, 
and  the  inflation  trend  in  general. 

5.  Price  control  is  absolutely  necessary 
where  the  Government  itself  raises  prices, 
such  as  in  the  agricultural  field.  Imposing 
a  ceiling  there  is  the  most  important  thing 
to  be  done  to  prevent  much  more  inflation. 

6.  As  to  wages,  the  situation  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  farm  prices.  The  trouble 
is  that  an  absolute  ceiling  is  nonworkable, 
and  that  under  our  political  conditions  no 
ceiling  would  create  the  risk  of  unlimited 
wage  raises.  The  answer  is  to  make  wages 
absolutely  dependent  on  the  cost  of  living, 
in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  nobody 
should  profit  by  the  war  emergency,  but  that 
living  standards  should  be  approximately 
maintained. 

7.  Rents  need  to  be  controlled  only  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  housing.  In  other 
words,  discretionary  powers  must  be  given 
someone  to  apply  a  ceiling  on  rents  in  one 
place  and  not  in  another. 

In  short,  some  amount  of  price  control  is 
necessary  but  the  bureaucratic  method  of  all- 
around  ceiling  as  applied  in  Canada  is,  in  my 
opinion,  just  silly. 

Prof.  Walter  E.  Spahr: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
enact  price-control  legislation  at  this  time 
if  the  legislation  provides  for  selective  price 
control,  and  if  this  control  be  exercised  only 
where  it  is  clearly  established  that  a  rise  in 
prices  will  not  induce  greater  production.  I 
know  of  no  principle  regarding  price  control 
that  is  defensible,  even  in  an  emergency, 
except  the  one  I  have  stated,  and  I  shall  use 
it  to  answer  your  other  questions.  The  basic 
consideration  is  greater  production,  both  de¬ 
fense  and  nondefense;  it  is  not  a  stable  price 
level. 

Wages  should  not  be  fixed  in  those  cases  in 
which  there  are  unemployed  people  who  can 
be  drawn  into  the  wage  groups  where  price 
fixing  is  contemplated,  and  in  no  event 
should  it  be  applied  except  in  those  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  the  prices  of  the  products  have 
been  fixed.  I  should  apply  price  fixing  to 
rents  only  in  those  housing  areas  where  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  increasing  housing 
facilities  because  of  the  temporary  character 
of  the  housing  shortage  and  where,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  owners  have  a  monopolistic 
advantage. 

After  a  careful  scrutiny  of  both  the 
Steagall  and  Gore  bills,  I  find  that 
neither  satisfy  the  apparent  needs  with¬ 
out  the  setting  up  of  evils  far  more  dam¬ 
aging  than  any  of  the  benefits  expected 
or  hoped  for. 

I  came  to  this  sort  of  a  conclusion: 
With  a  managed  currency,  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  priority  control  over  ma¬ 
terial  supply,  the  establishment  of  a 
price-control  system  would  now  bring  to 


an  absolute  end  the  free  economy  upon 
which  the  American  prosperity  has  been 
built  in  the  past.  Productive  incentive 
would  naturally  come  to  an  end.  The 
over-all  plan  is  most  destructive,  with 
priority  closing  out  nondefense  industry. 
We  as  a  nation  are  playing  a  game  of  an 
over-all  war  economy,  which  to  me 
seems  to  threaten  us  more  than  probable 
injurious  results  brought  about  through 
the  reasons  for  and  perils  of  inflation. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  had  better 
“run  the  rapids”  of  inflation  with  limited 
controls  than  to  risk  the  “coma”  of  over¬ 
all  management.  In  this  debate  the  case 
for  price  control  has  been  very  poorly 
made.  It  is  not  supported  by  historical 
precedent.  Conversely,  history  gives  us 
every  reason  to  believe  it  cannot  succeed. 
Even  the  arguments  presented  by  our 
economists  throw  particular  light  on  a 
very  paradoxical  situation.  If  the  sin¬ 
cere  purpose  of  those  who  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  inflatior  is  now  to  control 
inflation,  then  why  not  take  the  ABC 
steps  by  repealing  the  inflationary  laws 
that  are  on  the  statute  books  at  the 
moment: 

First.  Drastic  reduction  of  nondefense 
expenditures.  I  believe  firmly  that  every 
dollar  of  nondefense  expenditures  that 
is  not  necessary  should  be  immediately 
eliminated.  The  proponents  of  price 
fixing  in  this  House  have  done  absolutely 
nothing  in  this  direction.  The  propo¬ 
nents  of  price  fixing  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  have  done  nothing  in  this  direction. 

Second.  Every  possible  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  production  in  nonde¬ 
fense  as  well  as  defense  industry.  This, 
in  my  opinion,  calls  for  a  percentage  al¬ 
location  such  as  I  have  recently  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  rising  price  index  is  a  very  definite 
encouragement  to  production. 

Third.  In  the  prograrr  of  heavy  taxa¬ 
tion  which  has  already  begun  and  which 
will  necessarily  follow  in  greater  propor¬ 
tions,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
either  take  the  form  or  weight  that  will 
prevent  an  expansion  in  production. 
Taxation  can  be  just  as  destructive  as  a 
sharp  rise  in  prices,  resulting  from  a 
weakening  of  a  currency.  Moreover, 
Prof.  Walter  Spahr  points  out,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  true,  tha*  taxation  as  a 
means  of  fighting  inflation  may  become 
a  destructive  obsession,  as  it  already 
appears  to  be  in  this  country. 

Fourth.  We  should  immediately  repeal 
all  of  the  inflationary  monetary  laws  on 
the  statute  books.  This  has  been  repeat¬ 
edly  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  administration,  and  the  people 
by  leading  economists  and  leading  busi¬ 
ness  authorities.  On  September  30, 1941. 
54  monetary  economists  recommended 
“again  the  repeal  of  the  greenback  law 
of  May  12,  1933,  the  law  authorizing  bi- 
metalism,  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934,  the  law  providing  for  the  purchase 
of  domestic  silver  above  the  market  price, 
and  the  laws  authorizing  the  devaluation 
of  our  metallic  currency.”  In  this  cur¬ 
rent  year  the  Congress  has  been  guilty  of 
reenactment  of  these  inflationary  stat¬ 
utes.  It  is  certainly  strange  that  a  gov¬ 
ernment  that  cries  out  in  fear  of  infli- 
tion  refuses  to  strike  from  the  statute 
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books  monetary  laws  which  are  feeders 
for  inflation. 

Fifth.  There  are  instruments  of  con¬ 
trol  at  the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  authorities.  These  instruments 
should  be  employed  according  to  conven¬ 
tional  principles  of  good  central  banking 
to  keep  inflation  within  bounds. 

Sixth.  The  debt.  There  is  no  attempt 
on  the  part  of  this  administration  to  hold 
down  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Federal 
debt. 

In  conclusion  I  again  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  historical 
background  that  justifies  any  modern- 
day  belief  in  price  control  legislation  for 
this  Nation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
much  to  learn  from  history  to  teach  us 
that  such  controls  will  inevitably  result 
in  a  chaotic  condition. 

I  have  some  fear  of  inflation,  but  it  is 
minor  to  my  fear  of  the  destruction  of 
our  present  free  economy,  once  this 
Nation  enters  into  a  full  nationalistic 
course  of  over-all  price  control  and  eco¬ 
nomic  management. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  during  the  past  50  years  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed  many  changes  in  the  political  and 
social  economy  of  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
most  unnoticed,  however,  has  been  the 
encroachment  of  government  upon  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  ninth  amendment  to  our  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  ninth  amendment  unequivocally 
provides: 

The  enumeration  In  the  Constitution  of 
certain  rights  shall  not  he  construed  to  deny 
or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is  the 
cornerstone  of  individual  initiative  and 
free  enterprise.  It  is  the  barrier  that 
stands  between  a  free  people  and  some 
form  of  the  socialistic  state.  Yet  in  spite 
of  this  barrier,  for  over  50  years  the  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  losing  their  liberties  by 
judicial  decisions  and  by  legislative 
enactments. 

Today,  sir,  if  “we  the  people”  remain 
indifferent  to  the  centralization  of  non¬ 
national  powers  in  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  some  one  or  more  bureaucratic 
agencies  of  the  National  Government,  we 
will  in  truth  approach  that  status  which 
Jefferson  and  Madison  both  described  as 
“precisely  the  definition  of  despotic  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
New  Deal  there  were  men  high  in  the 
councils  of  the  administration  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  American  system  of  free 
enterprise  was  outmoded.  I  remember 
well  how  the  Government  was  persuaded 
to  invest  $65,000  a  few  years  ago  so  that 
Mr.  Tugwell’s  Resettlement  Administra¬ 
tion  could  set  up  a  pants  factory  in  the 
Westmoreland  homestead  project  at 
Mount  Pleasant,  Pa„  30  miles  southeast 
of  Pittsburgh. 

In  those  days  the  social  planners 
wanted  the  Government  to  get  into  the 
manufacturing  business.  When  all  the 
schemes  of  this  type  proved  a  failure,  the 
“brain  trusters”  moved  to  new  and  per¬ 


haps  more  fertile  fields.  Now  that  it  is 
apparent  that  the  Government  has  no 
present  intention  of  going  into  business, 
on  any  appreciable  scale,  the  next  step  in 
the  socialization  of  America  would  be  for 
the  Government  to  control  all  business. 
Now  it  is  apparent,  too,  that  there  can  be 
no  control  without  price  control.  Since 
I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  any  form  of 
either  socialism  or  totalitarianism,  I  am 
opposed  to  price  control  as  now  proposed. 

AN  AMERICAN  POLICY  NEEDED 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  great  need  in  this 
tragic  hour  is  an  American  economic 
policy.  A  policy  based  upon  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Nation  and  the  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  American  people. 

I  distrust  and  fear  these  alien  ideolo¬ 
gies  that  are  creeping  into  our  social  and 
economic  system.  I  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  ability  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  to  produce  all  the  food,  all  the  tools, 
all  the  guns,  and  all  the  ammunition 
necessary  to  defend  our  Nation  against 
any  aggressor  or  combination  of  aggres¬ 
sors.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  to  re¬ 
vamp  our  whole  economic  life,  if  we  are 
to  regiment  the  American  farmer  and 
businessman,  just  to  engage  in  military  or 
social  adventures  across  the  oceans,  if  we 
are  to  set  up  in  this  Nation  a  counterpart 
of  the  totalitarian  system,  if  we  are  to 
bleed  the  American  people  white  for  the 
benefit  of  other  peoples,  then  we  had 
better  abandon  our  undeclared  war 
against  Herr  Hitler  and  devote  our  ener¬ 
gies  to  preventing  a  civil  war  right  here 
at  home. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  ready  for  regimentation,  state  social¬ 
ism  or  any  “ism,”  other  than  American¬ 
ism.  We  must  cling  to  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  We  must  reas¬ 
sure  the  American  people  that  their  lib¬ 
erties  are  not  going  to  be  sacrificed  upon 
the  altar  of  a  new  imperialism. 

In  the  past  2  days  several  Members  of 
this  House  have  voiced  their  confidence 
in  the  men  who  will  head  this  office  of 
price  control,  should  this  measure  be 
enacted  into  law.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
share  in  that  confidence.  After  listening 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies  I, 
I  can  say  with  all  candor  I  have  no  con¬ 
fidence  that  this  act  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  interests  of  the  American 
people  and  the  republic,  but  I  fear  it  will 
be  administered  much  after  the  style  of 
Joe  Stalin. 

There  is  an  old  Latin  adage,  Mr. 
Chairman,  “Obsta  principis” — resist  the 
first  beginnings.  Do  not  let  tyranny  of 
government  get  a  fresh  start.  Thomas 
Jefferson  recognized  the  grave  dangers 
which  were  in  store  for  the  Nation  when 
he  wrote: 

In  question  of  power,  then,  let  no  more  oe 
heard  of  confidence  in  man  but  bind  him 
down  from  mischief  by  the  chains  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  referred  to  the 
ninth  amendment.  I  believe,  if  we  cling 
to  the  Constitution,  to  the  ninth  amend¬ 
ment,  we  will  be  wise.  I  cannot  in  con¬ 
science  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TALLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter  having 
to  do  with  4-H  Clubs. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  there  is  no  quorum 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  One  hundred 
and  sixty-five  Members  present,  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  several  weeks  ago  I  made  my  po¬ 
sition  clear  on  this  price-control  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  fear  the  arbitrary  power  that 
will  be  delegated  under  this  bill  to  one 
man.  It  will  be  such  dictatorial  power 
that  we  may  lose  our  system  of  free  enter¬ 
prise  completely.  Under  this  bill  I  fear 
we  will  gradually  move  into  a  controlled 
economy  similar  to  that  which  they  have 
in  Nazi  Germany  today.  None  of  us 
wants  inflation,  but  as  between  the  threat 
of  inflation  or  the  threat  of  a  controlled 
economy,  from  which  we  may  never  ex¬ 
tricate  ourselves,  I  will  choose  the  threat 
of  inflation.  We  know  that  practically 
every  time  'this  Congress  has  delegated 
power  to  meet  an  emergency,  that  power 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  fear  this  legislation.  I  am  against 
both  bills.  Let  me  call  to  your  attention 
now  an  example  of  how  this  may  ad¬ 
versely  affect  a  good  many  livestock  pro¬ 
ducers  and  feeders.  Seventy  percent  less 
cattle  are  going  into  the  feed  lots  in  the 
Corn  Belt  this  fall  than  last  fall.  Why? 
Because  cattle  feeders  fear  the  future 
market.  This  fear  is  influenced  by  this 
threat  of  price  control.  They  are  afraid 
to  buy  cattle  and  put  them  in  their  feed 
lots.  Many  farmers  prefer  to  sell  their 
corn  to  the  Government.  Unless  we  can 
give  those  feeders  some  assurance  that 
they  will  not  be  forced  to  sell  their  fat 
cattle  or  lambs  at  a  loss  they  are  not 
going  to  take  the  chance.  'Who  will  be  the 
loser?  The  public.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  already  indicated  that 
he  wants  increased  marketing  of  live¬ 
stock.  The  parity-price  formula  does  not 
fit  the  livestock  industry,  because  it  gives 
no  consideration  to  the  cost  of  the  cattle 
purchased  to  be  fattened  and  sold.  Most 
of  the  cattle  purchased  this  fall  were  at 
prices  above  parity  price  and  cannot  be 
sold  without  loss  under  the  provisions  of 
either  of  these  bills.  The  Corn  Belt  feed¬ 
ers  are  naturally  fearful  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  If  they  lose  their  shirts  this  year, 
the  western  cattlemen  may  lose  theirs 
next  year.  Let  us  not  try  to  repeal  the 
economic  law  of  demand  and  supply. 
There  is  no  particular  reason  for  being 
afraid  of  inflation  in  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  have  a  2  years’  supply  of  wheat 
on  hand  and  a  2  years’  supply  of  cotton, 
and  most  of  the  other  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  just  beginning  to  reach  a  normal 
price  level.  Heavy  fat  cattle  are  how 
selling  for  a  third  less  than  they  did  in 
1937.  Do  you  realize  that  the  value  of  all 
the  farm  lands  and  buildings  in  the 
United  States  today  is  $1,000,000,000  less 
than  it  was  in  1910?  What  is  the  situa¬ 
tion  on  the  stock  market?  The  stock 
market  is  lower  than  it  was  last  year. 
The  people  remember  what  happened  in 
the  disastrous  deflation  after  the  last  war. 
That  memory  of  the  disastrous  effect  of 
deflation  that  followed  the  last  war  is  a 
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thing  that  will  do  more  to  control  prices 
than  anything  else.  I  grant  you  that 
there  are  certain  strategic  metals  and 
certain  other  articles  that  may  need  price 
control,  but  such  vast  powers  as  delegated 
under  these  bills  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  unwise.  These  bills  will  regiment  our 
economy  but  will  not  control  inflation. 
Let  us  kill  both  these  bills  and  protect  our 
American  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
certain  telegrams  which  I  have  just  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  workers  in  my  home 
town,  all  brief,  and  a  statement  which  I 
made  before  the  Commodity  Club  of 
New  York  City  on  this  question  of  mar¬ 
keting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  suggests 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  permission  to 
include  the  articles  referred  to  should 
be  obtained  in  the  House.  The  gentle¬ 
man  asks  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  ask  the  party  who  today  speaks 
for  the  administration  a  very  specific 
question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  LMr.  Patman] 
took  such  an  important  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  particular  amendment, 
perhaps  he  can  answer  this  question. 

In  last  evening’s  Times-Herald  there 
appeared  on  the  front  page  an  article, 
“Bill  To  Control  Inflationary  Wage 
Rises.”  It  states: 

The  administration’s  decision  to  seek  lim¬ 
ited  wage  control  as  part  of  its  program  to 
combat  inflation  presumably  was  made  known 
to  congressional  leaders  at  last  night’s  White 
House  conference  on  labor.  Democratic 
Leader  John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  announced  after  that  conference  that 
price  control  had  been  discussed. 

The  statement  also  says: 

It  was  not  immediately  decided  whether 
the  wage  amendment  would  be  sent  to  the 
Banking  Committee  for  consideration  as  a 
formal  committee  amendment  or  would  be 
offered  on  the  floor  when  a  final  House  vote 
on  the  measure  approaches  late  this  week. 
It  was  seen  as  an  administration  bid  for 
farm-bloc  support  in  strengthening  the  bill, 
which,  in  its  present  form,  would  exempt 
farm  prices  from  regulation  until  they  have 
reached  their  1909  to  1929  levels. 

Such  an  amendment  was  not  sent  to 
the  committee  to  be  placed  in  the  bill  in 
the  form  of  a  committee  amendment, 
and  it  has  not  been  mentioned  on  the 
floor.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  or  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Williams]  whether 
or  not  the  administration  has  committed 
itself  to  the  effect  that  it  will  have  the 
amendment  offered  to  this  bill,  including 
a  wage-ceiling  approach,  in  the  event  the 
Gore  amendment  is  defeated.  Would 
either  one  of  those  gentlemen  give  us 
that  information? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan,  of  course  I  can¬ 
not  speak  for  the  administration.  I  have 
not  been  in  touch  with  the  President  and 
do  not  know  what  plan  he  has.  I  do  not 
know  anything  at  all  about  it.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  any  such  amendment. 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  made  with  the  floor  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack],  I  think  this  House  is  en¬ 
titled  to  that  information  before  voting 
on  the  Gore  amendment  which  has  been 
offered.  But,  of  course,  if  the  leadership 
does  not  feel  that  that  information  should 
not  be  divulged  at  this  time,  there  is  not 
anything  we  can  do  about  it  perhaps. 

In  today’s  issue  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  page  1,  we  also  find  this  information: 

Mr.  Henderson,  agreed  with  the  other  ex¬ 
perts — that  is,  the  nine  experts  referred  to  in 
this  article — that  he  must  have  outside  help 
in  fighting  price  rises.  He  said  that  he  wants 
higher  taxes  (including  a  withholding  levy), 
more  voluntary  savings  for  defense  bonds, 
tighter  credit  controls  over  nondefense  bor¬ 
rowing,  a  labor  policy  that  will  permit  wage 
rises  only  on  the  basis  of  a  cost-of-living  rise, 
and  increased  production  of  consumer  goods 
wherever  possible. 

With  those  two  showings  I  am  going  to 
assume  that  the  administration,  in  order 
to  enact  H.  R.  5479,  will  later,  if  the  Gore 
substitute  is  defeated,  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  bring  wage  ceiling  control  into 
this  bill. 

These  telegrams  which  I  hold  in  my 
hands  and  which  I  have  received  are  from 
organized  C.  I.  O.  workers  in  my  home 
town,  of  which  there  are  probably  25,000 
or  26,000.  In  every  telegram  they  insist 
that  we  defeat  H.  R.  5479 — the  Steagall 
bill — which  is  about  to  appear  before 
Congress.  They  say,  “This  bill  would 
freeze  wage  rates  at  present  levels  and 
strangle  organized  labor.”  They  also 
take  the  position  that  the  bill  is  ineffec¬ 
tive,  in  that  it  would  not  control  prices 
and  would  injure  every  transmission 
worker — this  is  from  a  particular  group — 
that  is  engaged  in  work  in  that  particular 
locality. 

TELEGRAMS  FROM  CONSTITUENTS 

Under  permission  granted  by  the 
House,  I  submit  for  the  Record  telegrams 
which  I  have  today  received  from  workers 
in  my  home  city: 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  25,  1941. 
Representative  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Saginaw  Steering  Gear,  Local  434,  United 
Automobile  Workers,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  representing  2,500  workers, 
urges  that  you  vote  “no”  on  bill  H.  R.  5479 
which  is  about  to  appear  before  Congress. 
This  bill  would  freeze  wage  rates  at  present 
levels  and  strangle  organized  labor.  We  will 
watch  your  action  in  this  matter  with  deep 
interest. 

Omer  Levi, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Local  No.  434,  U.  A.  W .,  C.  1.  O. 

Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  25,  1941. 
Representative  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Saginaw  Amalgamated  Local  455,  United 
Automobile  Workers,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  representing  3,000  workers, 
requests  that  you  vote  “no”  on  H.  R.  5479. 
This  antilabor  bill  would  freeze  wages 
while  prices  are  racing  upward  and  threatens 
the  living  standards  of  our  members.  We  ask 
your  cooperation  in  defeating  this  legislation. 
Charles  Oswald, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Local  No.  455,  V.  A.  W.,  C.  I.  O. 
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Saginaw,  Mich.,  November  25,  1941. 
Representative  Fred  L.  Crawford, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Chevrolet  Transmission  Lccal  467,  United 
Automobile  Workers,  Congress  of  Industrial 
Organizations,  representing  1,400  workers, 
asks  you  to  vote  “no”  on  H.  R.  5479.  This 
vicious  legislation  would  keep  down  wages 
without  controlling  prices  and  would  injure 
every  transmission  worker.  V/e  hope  you  will 
assist  us  by  voting  “no”  on  this  bill. 

William  Powelt, 

Recording  Secretary, 

Lccal  No.  467,  U.  A.  W.,  C.  I.  O. 

MARKETS - THE  PEOPLE’S  PRICE  FORUM 

And  for  the  record  I  submit  certain 
observations  pertaining  to  free  markets: 

In  going  up  a  lonely  foot  trail  thousands 
of  feet  above  sea  level  in  a  mountain  province 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  3  years  ago,  I  passed 
a  half-civilized  Igorrote  walking  down  the 
slope  with  a  rooster  under  his  arm.  My  com¬ 
panion  was  a  man  learned  in  the  ways  of 
the  natives,  and  I  asked  him  where  the  native 
was  going.  My  friend  replied,  “He  is  on  his 
way  to  market.”  This  reply  aroused  my 
curiosity  still  more,  and  these  questions 
passed  through  my  mind:  Where  was  the  mar¬ 
ket?  What  kind  of  a  deal  would  the  native 
make?  On  what  basis  would  he  bargain,  and 
for  what,  when  he  reached  the  market? 

Before  all  these  questions  could  be  answered 
by  my  friend,  we  met  other  Igorrotes  return¬ 
ing  from  market.  I  noticed  some  of  them 
carrying  bottled  soda  pop  and  chewing  gum. 
I  learned  that  they  would  walk  miles  and 
miles  over  foot  trails,  up  and  down  the  moun¬ 
tainsides,  through  rain  and  heat,  for  what? 
Merely  to  trade  a  rooster  for  a  package  of 
gum  and  a  bottle  or  two  of  pop. 

These  half-civilized  natives  knew  nothing 
of  the  mechanism  of  markets,  the  system 
which  brought  chewing  gum  and  pop  to  the 
little  shop  at  the  seaside  and  would  take  their 
fowls  in  exchange. 

This  incident  gives  you  a  primitive  illus¬ 
tration  of  how  markets  function,  providing 
the  agency  through  which  people  all  over  the 
world  exchange  what  they  produce  for  some¬ 
thing  they  want  and  can  use. 

Of  course,  the  economist  might  insist  that 
the  Igorrote  should  have  traded  his  rooster 
for  a  shirt  or  some  other  article  classed  as 
a  necessity,  but  the  native  preferred  chewing 
gum  and  soda  pop.  He  made  his  own  free 
choice,  and  it  is  just  such  transactions  that 
keep  the  world  going.  The  Igorrote  by  thus 
exchanging  his  rooster  aided  in  giving  em¬ 
ployment  to  those  who  produced  chewing 
gum  and  soda  pop,  and  who,  by  their  wages, 
could  buy  the  things  they  also  wanted. 

*  *  *  Markets,  indeed,  belong  to  the 

people.  The  people  possess  them  by  inalien¬ 
able  right,  for  it  is  the  people  who  produce, 
who  consume,  and  who,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  will  exercise  their  own  judgment  in  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling. 

It  was  just  from  such  simple  beginnings  as 
I  have  described  that  mankind  over  the  cen¬ 
turies  has  built  the  mechanism  that  operates 
today  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world. 
This  mechanism  is  the  commodity  market. 
It  has  required  centuries  of  toil  and  study  to 
bring  about  the  degree  of  market  perfection 
we  have  witnessed  in  recent  generations. 
The  machinery  of  the  commodity  markets 
today  functions  so  continuously  that  too 
many  of  our  people  are  inclined  to  assume 
that  the  problems  involved  in  the  exchange 
of  goods  never  existed.  Others,  however,  mis¬ 
construe  those  problems  and  hold  that  gov¬ 
ernment,  instead  of  tending  to  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  field  of  a  properly  planned  money 
system,  must  regulate,  if  not  actually  operate, 
the  commodity  markets. 

Now,  the  industrial  revolution  has  multi¬ 
plied  immeasurably  the  variety  of  goods  and 
services  which  we  today  accept  as  mere 
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commonplaces.  The  list  of  necessities  and. 
luxuries  has  expanded  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Thousands  of  new  occupations  have  been 
created.  Millions  of  workers  throughout  the 
world  today  do  not  use  the  things  they  pro¬ 
duce  in  mines  and  mills  and  factories.  They 
trade  their  production  for  money  wages  and 
in  turn  their  wages  for  things  they  want. 
In  order  to  do  this  they  must  have  a  free 
market. 

When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  merely  the  link  between  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  It  is  the  mechanism  or 
instrument  of  exchange,  and  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  medium  of  exchange  through 
which  it  functions.  In  spite  of  its  far-flung 
ramifications,  reaching  out  into  every  coun¬ 
try  on  the  globe,  it  is  a  delicate  piece  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  any  attempt  to  control  its  op¬ 
eration  or  to  divert  it  from  its  true  purpose 
will  prove  just  as  destructive  as  tossing  a 
monkey  wrench  into  the  transmission  box  of 
an  automobile. 

In  our  specialized  productive  economy  to¬ 
day,  with  its  vast  multitude  of  goods  and 
services  seeking  a  market,  we  have  come  to 
registering  our  opinion  of  value  of  the  de¬ 
sirability  of-  consummating  an  exchange, 
through  the  price  system. 

Price  is  the  vox  populi  of  world  economic 
life.  It  is  the  peoples’  ballot  box,  perhaps 
the  only  true  democracy  in  the  world  today. 
It  will  tolerate  no  despot,  no  autocrat.  Price 
should  tell  the  farmer  whether  he  ought  to 
produce  more  wheat  or  cotton,  or  curtail  his 
production.  Price  tells  the  consumer  whether 
he  can  or  should  buy.  It  is  automatic  in  its 
operation.  It  is  the  subconscious  response  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  from  London 
to  Shanghai,  from  New  York  to  Singapore. 

All  of.  us,  whether  we  be  farmers,  miners, 
manufacturers,  merchants,  or  housewives,  all 
have  varying  and  even  conflicting  ideas  of 
prices,  as  to  whether  they  are  too  low  or  too 
high.  All  these  groups  are  influenced  by 
their  own  economic  self-interest. 

But  when  the  final  consummation  is 
reached,  these  antagonisms  should  normally 
cancel  out,  so  that  the  price  system  that 
weights  all  these  interests  gives  paramount 
place  to  the  general  welfare  and  represents 
the  highest  social  and  economic  objective. 
It  is  the  free-functioning  price  system  that 
passes  goods  and  services  into  the  channels 
of  trade  so  that  goods  may  be  freely  con¬ 
sumed  and  labor  may  be  fully  employed. 
Nor  has  civilized  man  ever  been  able  to 
attain  these  objectives  except  through  such 
a  system  of  free  enterprise. 

Now,  if  what  I  have  said  appeals  to  your 
common  sense,  it  probably  is  time  to  ask  why 
we  have  governments  trying  to  regulate  prices 
and  markets  through  the  exercise  of  a  central 
authority.  Why  has  what  we  call  planned 
economy  stepped  into  the  picture?  I  think 
the  answer  is  perfectly  clear,  and  I  might  say, 
also,  that  the  intentions  and  objectives  should 
not  be  harshly  criticized.  As  i  have  pointed 
out,  we  have  a  multitude  of  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  in  our  economic  life  and  particularly 
when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  price.  Pro¬ 
ducers  all  want  higher  prices.  Why  shouldn’t 
they?  Higher  prices  mean  more  buying 
power,  and  for  the  manufacturer  they  usually 
mean  larger  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  in  between 
the  producer  and  the  final  consumer  we  have 
the  merchant,  the  middleman,  the  go-be¬ 
tween,  who  wonders  when  he  buys  at  a  high 
price  whether  he  can  pass  this  increase  on  to 
his  buyer. 

Then  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  why  govern-  . 
ment  takes  a  hand;  particularly  in  a  country 
where  the  laws,  with  regulations  proceeding 
from  these  statutes,  are  made  by  elected  rep¬ 
resentatives.  To  put  it  more  bluntly,  politics 
is  injected  into  our  economic  life. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Government  after  government,  including 
our  own,  has  tried  price  fixing,  regimentation 
of  production,  attempts  at  marketing  control. 


promulgating  quotas,  and  what  not.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  strivings,  the  desired  equi¬ 
librium  between  agricultural  and  industrial 
prices  evades  us  like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the 
end  of  the  rainbow. 

It  hardly  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into 
detail  about  the  classic  example  of  price  con¬ 
trol  and  market  regulation  furnished  by  our 
neighbor  republic,  Brazil.  What  tragedy 
could  have  been  more  colossal?  In  the  10 
years,  or  thereabouts,  over  which  Brazil  tried 
to  control  supply  by  the  burning  of  her 
coffee,  almost  66,000,000  bags  have  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  This  is  equivalent  to  2  y2  years  of 
world  consumption,  with  some  countries  find¬ 
ing  coffee  too  costly  a  luxury  for  general  con¬ 
sumption.  Yet  it  is  estimated  that  if  Brazil 
had  sold  these  millions  of  bags  at  a  price  the 
world  would  have  paid,  she  could  have  dis¬ 
charged  her  external  debt. 

Another  will-o’-the-wisp  chased  by  gov¬ 
ernment  is  “price  stability.”  This  concept  also 
had  behind  it  an  appealing  motive.  Some¬ 
times  when  markets  fluctuate  violently,  we 
think  we  would  like  to  be  relieved  from  these 
disturbing  movements  up  and  down.  We 
feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if  stability 
could  be  obtained  through  Government  de¬ 
cree. 

We  forget  that  prices  change  for  two  ma¬ 
jor  reasons:  First,  because  of  the  activity  of 
the  people  who  produce  more  or  less  or  con¬ 
sume  more  or  less;  and  second,  because  money 
is  not  of  constant  purchasing  power.  We 
struggle  with  the  problem  of  finding  a  way 
to  eliminate  this  disturbing  monetary  influ¬ 
ence;  but  that  way  is  not  the  way  of  govern¬ 
mental  pegging  of  prices  or  meddling  with 
markets.  When  we  get  that  kind  of  price 
stability  we  find  that  what  we  have  attained 
is  not  a  desirable  equilibrium,  but  paralysis. 
The  very  hour  we  begin  to  fear  the  mechanics 
of  the  market,  at  that  moment  the  blood 
stream  of  trade  circulation  begins  to  cleg. 

Whatever  methods  may  be  considered  in 
maintaining  free,  healthy  markets  on  either 
the  commodity  or  monetary  side,  let  us  weigh 
well  the  principle  enunciated  by  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Dr. 
Adolf  Berle,  Jr.,  when  he  addressed-  some 
suggestions  to  our  temporary  economic  com¬ 
mittee  last  summer,  as  follows: 

“Regulation  is  always  inherently  danger¬ 
ous.  Finally  there  is  always  the  certainty 
that  *  *  *  the  regulations  will  be  used 

for  purposes  which  are  either  corrupt,  po¬ 
litical,  or  doctrinaire.  Any  of  these  three 
may  produce  violent  and  extremely  unhealthy 
results.” 

Government  intervention  in  markets  and 
prices  calls  forth  endless  regulations  and  re¬ 
strictions.  I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the 
Federal  Register,  the  issue  of  May  2,  1939. 
In  page  after  page  it  lists  the  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  cotton-marketing  quotas 
for  the  current  season.  If  you  will  look  over 
this  puzzling  exhibit,  you  will  wonder  how 
the  farmer  can  have  the  time  to  answer  the 
questionnaire  and  conform  to  the  regulations 
and  still  produce  a  cotton  crop.  Yet,  no 
doubt,  if  we  are  to  have  supervision  over  mar¬ 
kets  and  prices,  we  shall  have  attempts  to 
control  farm  production  and  marketing — all 
of  which  will  continue  to  prove  utterly  futile. 

If  and  when  legislators  favorably  act  on 
measures  giving  a  planning  board  the  power 
to  fix  quotas,  set  prices  and  fiddle  with  the 
market,  these  same  legislators  will  later  press 
the  planning  board  to  reduce  quotas  in  order 
to  increase  prices  or  increase  quotas  to  affect 
prices  downward.  For  factual  support  to 
this  statement,  I  cite  recent  developments  in 
some  of  our  control  systems.  No  capital 
structure  or  proprietor,  partnership,  or  pri¬ 
vately  owned  corporation  can  survive  the 
constant  jiggling  of  quotas  and  prices  oper¬ 
ated  in  slide-rule  fashion  by  an  administrator 
or  a  planning  board.  Producers  and  sellers, 
consumers  and  purchasers  are  too  smart  to 
participate  in  such  a  game. 

Owners  and  operators  of  private  property 
should  not  be  compelled  to  go  groping  along 
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in  a  maze  of  uncertainty,  with  a  feeling  that 
a  planning  board  is  lurking  behind  every 
rock  and  tree,  ready,  on  and  in  response  to 
impulse,  however  generated,  to  put  prices  up 
or  down  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  ownership  and  operation  of  private 
property  is  our  greatest  institution.  It  is  the 
very  basis  of  our  system  of  taxation.  It  is 
the  financial  source  of  Federal  and  State 
sovereignty.  Its  successful  operation  is  the 
reason  for  our  people  enjoying  the  highest 
standard  of  living  attained  by  any  race  on 
earth. 

To  maintain  this  institution  of  private 
property,  we  must  have  buyers  who  will  buy, 
sellers  who  will  sell,  lenders  who  will  lend. 
They  must  not  be  afraid. 

There  must  be  confidence.  I  go  to  my 
attorney  and  he  tells  me  what  is  the  law. 
When  the  administrator  or  the  planning 
board  is  authorized  by  law  to  jiggle  the  price 
and  the  quotas,  the  law  becomes  inconse¬ 
quential.  What  the  people  then  want  to 
know  is,  What  will  the  administration  do? 
Not  knowing  what  will  be  the  next  impulse 
of  the  jiggler,  the  market  becomes  a  mere 
gambling  den.  Finally,  the  would-be  buyer 
withdraws  from  the  scene,  the  equation  is 
broken,  goods  cease  to  move,  and  paralysis 
prevails. 

Through  the  free  market  and  its  mecha¬ 
nisms,  the  products  of  specialized  labor  and 
capital  are  given  values  of  time  and  place 
which  could  not  otherwise  exist.  Without 
such  creation  of  values  through  unhampered 
trading,  industry  finds  itself  subject  to  creep¬ 
ing  paralysis  and  cannot  fully  employ  all  of 
our  manpower  and  capital. 

In  case  of  war,  when  the  life  of  the  Nation 
is  at  stake,  and  freedom  faces  catastrophe 
anyway,  government  probably  is  justified  in 
exercising  a  certain  amount  of  control  over 
prices  and  markets.  In  normal  times,  when 
the  free  flow  of  goods  into  the  channels  of 
trade  is  vital  to  the  general  welfare,  such 
exercise  of  authority  not  only  is  unnecessary 
and  restrictive,  but  scheduled  for  failure. 

If  you  want  to  know  why,  here  is  my  an¬ 
swer:  Government  planners  who  issue  regu¬ 
lations  and  control  decrees  make  the  mis¬ 
take  of  believing  they  are  dealing  with 
things.  They  are  not.  They  are  dealing  with 
human  beings,  and  those  human  beings  are 
dealing  with  the  stern  realities  of  their  ex¬ 
istence  and  their  environment.  Those  real¬ 
ities  are  planned,  not  by  men,  but  by  infinite 
Nature  herself  in  ways  which,  however  mys¬ 
terious,  cannot  be  changed  by  majority 
mandates  or  by  bureaucrats. 

-  Market  prices  are  not  governed  solely  by 
the  statistics  of  supply  and  demand.  After 
all,  what  is  supply  and  what  is  demand,  ex¬ 
cept  the  reaction  of  the  people  themselves  to 
the  conditions  of  their  existence?  Human 
behaviorism  is  the  deciding  factor.  The 
market  belongs  to  the  people.  It  is  in  the 
market  place  that  they  express  their  judg¬ 
ment  on  values.  The  market  degenerates 
into  a  mere  Charlie  McCarthy  when  it  gets 
into  the  hands  of  government.  Its  impera¬ 
tive  requirement  is  freedom.  Nowhere  else 
is  liberty  more  precious.  The  people  will  sub¬ 
mit  to  conscription  of  their  youth  for  war, 
to  taxes  amounting  to  confiscation,  but  they 
will  take  a  final  stand  on  their  judgment  of 
prices,  for  when  they  speak  it  is  not  as 
individuals  but  as  the  people — all  the  peo¬ 
ple  over  the  whole  of  our  mechanized,  mone¬ 
tary  world  of  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Illinois  [Miss  Sumner]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  against  the 
bill  offered  by  my  friend  and  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  do  so  until  no?/  that  I  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  so  many  on  our  side  intend 
to  vote  for  this  bill  as  a  gesture,  with  the 
idea  of  voting  against  it  when  it  comes 
up  in  the  House,  or  else  voting  to  re- 
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commit  it.  The  Gore  bill  is  not  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  Henderson  bill,  because 
it  omits  retail  control.  A  large  portion 
of  the  consumers  of  the  United  States 
buy  at  retail. 

In  respect  to  the  wage  scale,  it  gives 
Administrator  Henderson  the  right  to  re¬ 
lease  wages  immediately  after  the  bill  is 
passed,  and  if  he  is  consistent  with  his 
testimony  before  our  committee,  he  can¬ 
not  do  anything  but  release  wages,  be¬ 
cause  he  has  already  said  he  could  not 
administer  them  as  a  practical  matter  in 
connection  with  price  control  and  that 
this  is  not  the  way  to  control  wages. 

The  reason  I  do  not  want  to  see  a 
large  vote  for  the  Gore  bill  is  that  the 
Gore  bill  has  been  advertised  on  this 
floor,  on  the  radio,  and  in  the  press  as 
an  over-all  price  dictatorship,  covering 
everything.  I  am  against  it,  not  because 
the  administration  is  against  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  think  the  administration  intends 
within  18  months  to  bring  before  this 
Congress  an  over-all  price  dictatorship, 
covering  everything  in  the  United  States. 

After  the  last  war  we  had,  as  the  result 
of  the  war,  communism  in  Germany, 
communism  in  Russia,  and  belief  in  com¬ 
munism  in  France,  in  England,  and  in 
strategic  groups  in  America.  Today  our 
worst  fight,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  so  much 
against  one  dictator  abroad  who  can¬ 
not  even  speak  English,  as  it  is  against 
the  idea  of  communism  and  dictator¬ 
ship,  the  idea  which  has  penetrated  so 
deeply  among  our  people  that  every  wage, 
every  salary,  every  enterprise  should  be 
regulated  from  a  central  authority  in 
Washington. 

I  have  tried  to  approach  the  problem 
of  price  control  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  Constitution.  It  has  seemed  to 
me  that  under  our  Constitution  we  have 
power  to  take  away  certain  normal  rights 
of  citizens  in  wartime  or  in  preparation 
for  wartime. 

We  have  the  right  to  draft  men  if  it  is 
necessary  to  have  an  effective  army;  but 
a  proper  Supreme  Court  would,  I  am  sure, 
throw  out  any  universal  draft  of  all  men, 
old  and  young,  in  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  such  a  universal  destruction  of 
rights  would  not  be  necessary  to  raise  an 
effective  army.  Again,  we  have  a  right 
to  commandeer  private  property.  We 
would  have  the  right  to  take  possession 
of  strategic  buildings  or  factories  in  New 
York  and  wherever  necessary  to  defend 
the  country;  but  we  would  certainly  not 
have  the  right  under  our  Constitution  to 
commandeer  all  the  businesses,  all  the 
farms,  all  the  lumber  mills  in  the  United 
States.  And  so  with  nrice  control.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  the  right  to  control  and 
limit  the  prices  of  those  things,  such  as 
food  and  clothing,  that  are  necessary  to 
maintain  the  health  of  the  people 
through  the  emergency,  but  we  have  not 
the  right,  as  I  interpret  the  Constitution, 
to  make  an  over-all  price-control  dicta¬ 
torship  exactly  like  Russia,  exactly  like 
Germany;  and  from  a  practical  point  of 
view  it  is  well  that  we  are  so  limited,  be¬ 
cause  the  prices  of  luxuries,  such  as  dia¬ 
monds,  furs,  penthouses,  liquors,  and 
other  luxuries  should  be  permitted  to  rise 
and  pay  taxes  in  the  traditional  Ameri¬ 
can  way  to  help  pay  for  the  war  effort. 


In  the  Gore  bill  there  is  no  dictatorship 
over  retailing,  and  so  this  Gore  bill  is  not 
a  straight-across-the-board  control,  but 
because  this  has  been  advertised  as  an 
over-all  dictatorship,  as  the  sort  of  thing 
that  we  all  need  and  ought  to  have  to 
check  inflation,  I  believe  that  a  substan¬ 
tial  vote  on  the  part  of  the  membership 
would  encourage  the  introduction  of  the 
to  the  country  that  we  here  in  Congress 
believe  in  such  a  dictatorship,  and  this 
would  encourage  the  introduction  of  a 
dictatorship  bill  which,  I  believe,  the 
New  Deal  planners  wish  and  expect  to 
foist  upon  the  country  as  soon  as  public 
sentiment  becomes  ripe  for  it.  Those  of 
you  who  vote  for  this  Gore  bill  when  the 
bill  comes  in  demanding  more  powers, 
which  Mr.  Henderson  may  and,  I  believe, 
will  demand  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months,  will  be  in  a  position  of  having 
said  that  you  want  it,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  do  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  certain  facts  that  appear  to  me 
to  be  beyond  dispute  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  legislation  of  this  kind  at  this 
time.  The  first  fact  that  appeals  to  me 
is  that  we  must  have  legislation.  There 
is  the  further  fact  that  no  matter  what 
kind  of  price  control,  or  anti-inflation 
legislation,  is  passed  it  is  unpopular  when 
we  consider  it  in  terms  of  normal  times. 
There  is  the  further  fact  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  is  necessary,  based  upon  the  exigen¬ 
cies  and  the  necessities  of  the  existing 
conditions.  There  is  the  further  fact 
that  the  defeat  of  the  bill  or  the  recom¬ 
mittal  of  the  bill  is  not  going  to  be  the 
end.  That  would  not  mean  that  we 
would  not  have  to  consider  this  legisla¬ 
tion  at  a  later  date. 

This  committee  has  worked  very  hard, 
held  hearings  for  months  and  months, 
and  made  studies  over  that  time  on 
price-control  legislation.  There  are  some 
features  of  the  bill  with  which  I  am  not 
personally  satisfied,  but  I  know  that  any 
bill  that  is  reported  out  of  committee 
cannot  satisfy  me  or  satisfy  any  Member 
of  this  House  so  far  as  the  bill  in  its  en¬ 
tirety  is  concerned. 

We  are  legislating  in  an  emergency. 
We  are  legislating  to  try  to  prevent  seri¬ 
ous  conditions  arising  that  will  be  ex¬ 
tremely  harmful  to  our  Nation  and  to 
our  people.  This  legislation  is  based 
upon  expediency  and  necessity,  and  we 
have  got  to  approach,  as  intellectually 
honest  men  and  women,  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  legislation  from  that  angle. 
The  Gore  bill  is  offered  as  a  substitute. 
While  I  profoundly  respect  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore],  who  is  a  very  valuable  Member 
of  the  House,  he  has  offered  his  bill  as 
a  substitute  for  the  bill  that  has  been  re¬ 
ported  out  after  the  committee  has  given 
weeks  and  months  of  profound  and  deep 
consideration  to  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Gore  bill  would  pro¬ 
duce  an  economic  strait  jacket  if  it  were 
enacted  into  law.  In  my  opinion,  the  bill 
would  defeat  its  very  purposes  at  the 
very  outset,  if  enacted  into  law.  The 
various  members  of  the  committee  have 


very  pointedly,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
presented  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  the  weakness  of  the  Gore  bill. 

We  have  got  to  pass  legislation; 
whether  it  is  today  or  tomorrow,  we  have 
got  to  pass  legislation.  The  American 
consuming  public  have  got  to  be  pro¬ 
tected.  Production  for  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  for  the  purpose  to  which  our 
country  is  committed  in  this  emergency 
must  be  continued.  We  know  that  unless 
we  have  price-control  legislation,  it  is 
going  to  affect  seriously  cur  national- 
defense  program.  It  is  only  the  matter 
of  a  few  weeks  or  a  few  months  when 
the  public  will  catch  up  with  the  sharp 
increase  in  prices,  and  then  we  are  going 
to  feel  the  full  effect  of  a  thoroughly 
aroused  public  opinion. 

Let  me  speak  briefly,  if  I  may,  to  my 
friends  who  represent  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts.  I  have  no  farm  in  my  district, 
but  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  spoken 
for  parity  payments  and  voted  for  parity 
payments  when  it  went  through  by  only 
four  or  six  majority.  I  have  consistently 
taken  the  floor  and  voted  to  support  farm 
legislation  because  I  think  it  is  a  national 
problem,  as  I  have  said  repeatedly.  I  am 
not  viewing  the  problems  of  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  from  the  limited 
geographical  area  of  New  England 
wherein  I  reside,  but  I  like  to  lock  at 
them  from  the  national  angle.  The 
problem  of  the  people  of  other  sections 
of  the  country  are  the  problems  of  the 
Nation.  That  should  be  the  angle  of  our 
approach  to  this  bill.  This  bill,  the  bill 
reported  out  of  the  committee,  is  emi¬ 
nently  fair  to  agriculture.  Hysteria  and 
fear  should  not  influence  those  who  rep¬ 
resent  agricultural  districts,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  consider  that  if  the  committee 
bill  is  defeated  the  bill  that  will  come  out 
in  future  will  probably  be  more  drastic 
in  its  operations  with  reference  to  agri¬ 
culture.  To  those  who  represent  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  I  can  say — I  will  say 
firmly,  although  I  was  going  to  say  with¬ 
out  contradiction,  but  that  is  a  strong 
term  for  anyone  to  use — I  say  firmly  that 
it  is  my  opinion  that  the  committee  bill, 
having  in  mind  the  nature  of  a  price- 
control  bill,  adequately,  properly,  and 
reasonably  protects  the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  this  country. 

Price-control  legislation  is  necessary. 
We  have  to  pass  it.  It  must  be  arbitrary 
to  some  extent  in  order  to  obtain  its  ob¬ 
jectives.  We  are  considering  a  price- 
control  bill  within  the  constitutional  set¬ 
up  of  our  Government,  based  upon  an 
exigency,  based  upon  necessity. 

Our  national-defense  program  also  de¬ 
mands  the  passage  of  it.  If  we  delay  it 
today  it  will  only  be  a  matter  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  bill  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  amendment  suggested 
by  it,  is  a  fair  bill,  it  is  the  best  that  can 
be  accomplished,  and  to  send  this  bill 
back  to  the  committee  or  to  substitute 
the  Gore  bill,  in  my  opinion,  would  be 
a  fatal  mistake,  not  only  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  not 
only  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consuming  public,  not  only  for  the 
best  interests  of  our  national-defense 
program,  but  the  failure  to  pass  the  bill 
would  be  very  harmful,  in  my  opinion,  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  this  country. 
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Mr.  SPENCE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  great  powers  that 
are  vested  in  the  Administrator  under  the 
bill  expire  in  one  and  a  half  years.  On 
June  30,  1943,  the  powers  expire,  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  itself. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly,  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  gentleman’s  contribution. 

This  legislation  is  not  going  to  end  to¬ 
day.  If  the  Gore  bill  is  substituted  you 
know  what  is  going  to  happen.  You 
know  it  is  unworkable.  We  admire  and 
respect  the  high  character  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee,  and  his  fine  motives, 
but  we  are  considering  a  bill,  not  the 
gentleman.  If  the  committee  bill  is  de¬ 
feated  or  recommitted,  we  will  have  to 
consider  legislation  in  the  near  future. 
We  have  to  face  the  issue  because  the 
American  public  and  American  public 
opinion  will  demand  it  within  the  next 
few  months. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Mills!  for  the  remainder  oi  the  time. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield?  , 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  one  amend¬ 
ment  already  pending  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Well,  I  offer  it, 
anyway,  as  a  perfecting  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  After  the  other  is 
disposed  of,  it  will  be  in  order  to  offer 
that  one. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  does  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Doughton]  desire  that  I 
yield  to  him? 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  No. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  so  that  I  may  propound  a  question 
to  the  floor  leader? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  make 
my  statement.  I  am  sure  I  will  have 
some  time  left,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  very,  very 
reluctant  during  the  course  of  this  de¬ 
bate  to  take  issue  with  my  beloved  friends 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  about  the 
matter  of  controlling  prices  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  inflation,  but  because  of 
some  of  the  statements,  because  of  some 
of  the  ideas  that  have  been  conveyed  by 
some  who  have  addressed  the  committee, 
I  cannot  longer  refrain  from  pointing 
out  to  the  committee  the  reasons  that 
prompted  me,  as  a  member  of  the  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committee,  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  our  effort  to  control  prices 
should  utilize  the  method  of  the  selec¬ 
tive  Henderson  plan. 

We  three  on  the  committee  were 
amazed,  along  with  other  members  of 
the  committee,  when  our  beloved  chair¬ 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr, 
Steagall],  introduced  in  the  House  a  bill 
to  temporarily  destroy  the  American  way 
of  doing  business  as  usual.  Yes;  we  were 
all  against  the  proposal.  We  conducted 


some  hearings.  The  issue  developed  in 
the  course  of  those  hearings  as  to  the 
method  that  should  be  adopted  by  the 
committee  and  recommended  to  the 
House  as  the  means  to  be  used  to  control 
prices. 

Mr.  Baruch  came  to  our  committee  as 
the  second  witness.  He  advocated  legis¬ 
lation  freezing,  as  he  called  it,  our  econ¬ 
omy  into  a  status  quo  for  a  temporary 
period  or,  at  least,  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency  through  which  we  are 
passing. 

Mr.  Henderson,  the  first  witness,  came 
to  our  committee  and  said  that  theoreti¬ 
cally  it  might  be  preferable  to  freeze  an 
economy  into  a  status  quo,  that  when  he 
first  approached  the  subject  he  in¬ 
structed  those  working  on  his  staff  to 
proceed  to  develop  legislation  which 
would  bring  about  a  freezing  or  status 
quo  of  prices,  profits,  and  wages.  I  think 
everyone,  on  the  committee  will  admit 
that  there  has  never  been  a  witness  who 
appeared  before  our  committee,  and  very 
few  who  ever  appeared  before  any  other 
committees  of  Congress,  who  displayed 
such  an  enormous  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  ability  as  that  gentleman  dis¬ 
played.  Mr.  Henderson  said  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  him  and  his  staff  to  write 
into  legislative  form  a  bill  freezing  the 
economy  of  this  country  as  Mr.  Baruch 
desired  that  was  capable  of  administra¬ 
tion. 

During  the  course  of  the  hearings  my 
good  friend  from  Tennessee  informed  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  it  was 
his  desire  to  perfect  such  legislation  and 
present  it  to  the  committee  for  its  con¬ 
sideration.  He  did  that.  The  commit¬ 
tee  members  analyzed  his  bill,  analyzed  it 
with  the  greatest  amount  of  concern  be¬ 
cause  we  all  desired  to  go  along  with  him 
if  we  could  do  so.  We  began  to  compare 
section  after  section  of  his  bill  with  the 
sections  in  the  Henderson  bill  introduced 
by  Mr.  Steagall. 

We  found  first  of  all  that  the  bill  which 
we  propose  provided  in  its  inception  that 
the  price  of  agricultural  commodities 
should  never  be  placed  by  ceiling  at  below 
110  percent  of  parity.  The  committee 
agreed  to  that  after  consultation  with  all 
the  advisers  we  could  get  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  aside  from  the 
Government,  because  they  convinced  us 
it  was  necessary  that  agricultural  prices 
remain  at  110  percent  of  parity  or  at 
least  not  below  that  figure  if  a  farmer 
was  to  receive  a  seasonal  average  of  100 
percent  of  parity. 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Gore]  came  along  in  his  bill  to  do  what 
he  considers  to  be  the  right  thing,  and 
he  is  to  be  commended  for  his  sincerity. 
He  said  that  agricultural  commodity 
ceilings  should  be  placed  at  100  percent 
of  parity.  He  makes  an  effort  in  his  bill 
to  authorize,  to  permit,  and  to  instruct 
the  Administrator  or  the  price- control 
authority  to  support  parity  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.  It  is  a  noble  gesture,  but  the  limi¬ 
tations  placed  in  the  bill  will  not  get 
farmers  parity,  in  my  opinion. 

We  found  out  that  there  was  a  circum¬ 
stance,  and  I  would  like  to  call  this  to 
the  attention  of  those  from  the  West 
who  may  be  interested,  whereby  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  legislation  enabling  prices  to  be 


fixed  upon  critical,  essential,  strategic, 
or  other  minerals,  might  prevent  the 
production  of  minerals  if  other  provisions 
were  not  included  in  the  bill.  Therefore, 
we  put  into  our  bill  a  provision  that  the 
Administrator  may,  if  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary,  buy  from  the  marginal  or  high-cost 
producers  the  products  of  such  mines  or 
such  industry,  so  that  the  Nation  may 
obtain  those  products  and  they  may  con¬ 
tinue  in  business. 

There  is  no  such  provision  as  that  in 
my  friend’s  bill.  You  who  are  interested 
in  labor,  see  how  the  two  bills  treat  you. 
Much  to  my  regret,  our  bill  specifically 
excludes  control  of  compensation  paid 
by  an  employer  to  an  employee  Ours  is 
a  price  bill  and  not  a  price-and-wage- 
control  bill.  As  you  know,  the  bill  of 
my  good  friend  would  permit  the  freez¬ 
ing,  as  I  like  to  call  it,  if  he  does  not 
quite  call  it  that,  of  wage  scales  and  rates 
of  pay.  Yes;  it  permits  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  come  along  after  we  have  done 
something  that  we  should  not  have  done 
in  the  beginning  and  undo  what  we  have 
done.  It  provides  for  that,  an  exception. 
But  do  you  not  recognize,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  when  wages  are  frozen,  that 
then  the  Administrator  must  go  into  all 
the  separate  parts  of  file  country  an¬ 
swering  pleas  from  those  who  feel  that 
injustices  have  been  placed  upon  them, 
to  remove  them  from  the  restrictions, 
and  that  as  a  practical  matter  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  not  going  to  be  doing 
anything  in  the  world  but  trying  to 
take  out  from  under  the  ceiling  the 
wages  that  we  placed  under  it.  by  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  friend  can 
say  that  this  substitute  which  he  has 
offered  today  constitutes  what  he  would 
like  to  have  in  the  bill.  I  know  my 
friend  well  enough  to  know  that  it  was 
his  original  desire  not  only  to  freeze 
prices  and  wages  but  to  freeze  profits. 
Profits  are  not  frozen.  It  is  not  his 
fault,  perhaps.  The  rule  is  such  that  he 
cannot  offer  that  particular  section. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  1  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  There  is  one 
other  ceiling  that  is  not  fixed;  that  is, 
the  ceiling  on  taxes  and  on  debt. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  was  refer¬ 
ring,  though,  to  the  provision  that  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  originally  in¬ 
troduced,  which  provided  for  the  freez¬ 
ing  of  all  three — prices,  wages,  and 
profits. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  When  the 
tax  ceiling  is  not  fixed  and  cannot  be 
fixed,  where  is  the  standard  of  living? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  say  again, 
I  am  sure  my  friend  would  like  to  have 
profits  included  in  the  bill.  Profits 
should  be  in  the  bill  if  we  are  going  to 
freeze  everything  in  this  economy  outside 
of  profits. 

Let  us  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  a  man  in  an  industrial  plant.  I  do  not 
have  any  of  them  in  my  district.  How¬ 
ever,  I  desire  to  be  reasonable  with  him. 
Are  we  going  to  say  to  that  man  that 
irrespective  of  his  desires  and  irrespec¬ 
tive  of  the  merit  of  his  case,  that  his 
wage  as  of  November  24  to  November  29 
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will  be  frozen?  What  will  he  answer  to 
the  American  Congress?  He  will  say  that 
the  industrialist  for  whom  he  works  is 
continuing  to  make  a  large  profit  on  what 
he  has  and  that  he  is  not  permitted  to 
obtain  a  share  in  that  increased  profit. 

I  cannot  see  the  justification;  I  can¬ 
not  see  the  fairness  of  this  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  do  not  believe  this  House  for  1 
minute  would  place  those  in  my  district 
dependent  upon  agriculture,  and  those 
in  the  .district  of  my  friend  from  Ohio 
dependent  upon  wages,  in  an  economic 
strait  jacket,  and  leave  the  other  seg¬ 
ment  in  our  economy  subject  only  to 
taxation. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  McCormack]  ? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  If  it  is  not 
too  long. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Can  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  inform  the  House 
whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  have  an  amendment  offered 
to  the  Steagall  bill,  in  the  event  the  Gore 
substitute  is  defeated,  putting  a  ceiling 
on  wages  to  any  degree  whatever? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Let  me  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit,  let  us  let  the  leader  answer 
that.  He  is  in  a  position  to  answer  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman  is 
reading  from  a  newspaper  item,  is  he 
not? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No;  I  am  submit¬ 
ting  a  question  to  the  floor  leader  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  administration  in¬ 
tends  to  have  offered  to  the  Steagall  bill 
an  amendment  placing  a  ceiling  on 
wages.  The  farm  people  of  this  country 
are  very  much  interested  in  that  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
had  better  ask  that  question  of  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
committee  amendment  to  section  2  (e) 
of  the  Steagall  bill,  that  bill  will  be  con¬ 
siderably  strengthened  and  made  even 
more  preferable  to  the  Gore  bill,  which 
has  no  such  language. 

I  trust,  for  these  reasons,  that  the  pro¬ 
posal  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  William  T.  Pheiffer]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment.  This  is  merely 
a  perfecting  amendment,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  tax  feature  of  the  Gore 
amendment  has  been  eliminated. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whittington 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gore: 
On  page  26,  strike  out,  in  section  303, 
line  9,  the  comma  and  all  the  remainder  of 
lines  9,  10,  and  11,  being  all  of  said  section 
after  the  comma  in  line  9,  not  including  the 
period. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  recurs 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore!. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gore)  there 
were — ayes  63,  noes  218. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  William  T. 
Pheiffer:  On  page  3,  lines  4  and  5,  after  the 
word  “on”  in  line  4,  strike  out  “June  30, 
1943”  and  insert  “December  31,  1942.” 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  is  identical 
with  the  amendment  which  I  offered 
earlier  this  afternoon  to  the  Gore  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Steagall  bill.  It  in  effect 
makes  the  life  of  this  measure  only  1 
calendar  year  instead  of  at  least  18 
months,  as  the  bill  is  now  written.  My 
arguments  in  connection  with  the  pre¬ 
vious  amendment  apply  with  equal  force 
to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
really  believe  that  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  could  get  started  by  the  time  the 
law  would  expire  under  his  amendment? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  I  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  drastic  emergency 
measure  here  and  we  should  hold  a  tight 
rein  on  the  Administrator  and  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  matters  little  if  the 
Administrator  never  gets  started  if  the 
emergency  ceases  to  exist.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  we  are  giving  him  too  loose  a  rein 
in  extending  his  authority  until  the  end 
of  the  1942  fiscal  year,  because,  as  I  view 
the  situation,  there  are  certain  com¬ 
pelling  reasons  for  curtailing  the  life  of 
this  bill,  entirely  aside  from  any  misgiv¬ 
ings  or  any  fear  we  might  have  about 
the  abuse  of  power  under  this  great  grant 
of  authority  that  is  being  given  to  the 
administrator.  In  the  brief  time  at  my 
disposal  I  can  give  you  only  a  capsule 
review  of  those  reasons,  but  I  shall  do  my 
best.  They  boil  down  to  plain,  common 
horse  sense. 

This  is  a  bill  for  the  regulation  of  every 
small  and  large  business  in  the  country, 
every  landlord  and  tenant,  every  profes¬ 
sional  and  nonprofessional  man.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  American  people  transact 
their  business  and  keep  their  records  on 
a  calendar-yeai  basis  instead  of  a  fiscal- 
year  basis.  I  presume,  without  having 
been  in  on  the  committee  sessions,  that 
the  date  of  June  30,  1943,  was  fixed  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  that  is  the  end 
of  the  Government’s  fiscal  year,  but  why 
should  there  be  any  magic  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  date  in  dealing  with  a  measure 
that  does  not  have  anything  to  do  in  any 
way  with  Government  bookkeeping  or 
with  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the 
fiscal  year?  We  are  dealing  with  a  meas¬ 
ure  here  that  is  to  be  applied  to  130,000,- 
000  people.  Let  us  get  down  to  concrete 
examples  of  the  hardships  and  economic 
dislocations  that  might  result  from  ask¬ 
ing  the  American  people  to  so  shape  their 
affairs  and  business  as  to  conform  with 
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the  fiscal  year  at  the  end  of  which  this 
bill  would  expire. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolcott]  this  afternoon  said  that  there 
are  50,000  different  items  in  the  current 
Sears,  Roebuck  catalog.  That  catalog 
goes  out  to  a  multitude  of  small  mer¬ 
chants  and  homes  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  it  is  compiled  and  its  prices  are 
quoted  on  a  calendar-year  basis.  How  in 
the  name  of  high  heaven  are  the  people 
of  this  country  going  to  adjust  themselves 
to  a  price  change  in  commodities,  in 
staples,  in  household  essentials,  in  rents, 
or  in  any  one  of  the  many  categories  cov¬ 
ered  by  this  bill  if  they  have  to  contract 
on  the  basis  of  a  certain  price  level  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  calendar  year 
1943  without  knowing  what  that  price 
level  will  be  for  the  remaining  6  months? 

Again,  let  me  say  I  believe  it  will  have  a 
salutary  effect  upon  the  administration  of 
this  measure  and  will  be  beneficial  to  all 
the  American  people  if  this  Congress — 
the  Seventy-seventh  Congress — can  at 
about  this  time  next  year  go  over  this  bill 
in  the  light  of  the  experience  gained  in  its 
administration.  Frankly,  I  am  fearful  of 
some  of  the  evils,  some  of  the  injustices 
that  are  going  to  be  spawned  by  this 
measure.  I  fear  it  is  going  to  be  a  super 
N.  R.  A.  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  the 
blue  eagle  or  its  counterpart  spreading 
its  wings  all  over  the  country.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  we  will  once  again  view  the 
sad  spectacle  of  domineering  and  officious 
local  subagencies  putting  the  thumb¬ 
screws  on  small  business  and  on  the  man 
of  limited  means.  It  seems  to  me  only 
fair  and  right  that  we  should  before  the 
end  of  the  next  calendar  year  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  thoroughly  investigate 
the  manner  and  the  results  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  price  control.  At  that  time,  if 
prevailing  conditions  so  warrant,  we  can 
then  reenact  this  legislation  with  an  eye 
to  the  correction  of  proven  errors  and  the 
alleviating  of  injustices. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  William  T.  Pheif¬ 
fer]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Voorhis  of 
California:  Page  3,  line  19,  insert  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  2,  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  shall  designate  as  civil¬ 
ian-defense  products  basic  commodities  and 
services  necessary  to  feed,  clothe,  house,  and 
preserve  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
civilian  population.  In  designating  such 
products,  the  President  shall  select  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services,  which,  while  suitable  to 
meet  civilian  needs,  can  be  produced  with 
the  least  possible  use  of  materials,  facilities, 
and  labor  needed  for  national  defense  and 
with  the  least  possible  disturbance  of  exist¬ 
ing  methods  of  production  and  consumption. 
The  President  may  from  time  to  time  des  g- 
nate  additional  civilian  defense  products  and 
revoke  such  designations  previously  made 

“(b)  The  President  shall  have  power  to 
designate  and  from  time  to  time  to  modify  the 
minimum  specifications  to  which  each  such 
civilian-defense  product  shall  conform.  Such 
designation  shall  not  prevent  any  commodity 
or  service  from  qualifying  as  a  civilian-defense 
product  if  such  commodity  or  service  is  equal 
to  or  superior  to  the  minimum  specification 
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for  such  product;  and  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  deterine  whether  airy  com¬ 
modity  or  service  is  equal  or  superior  or  in¬ 
ferior  in  quality  to  such  minimum  specifica¬ 
tion. 

“(c)  The  President  shall  determine  and 
publicly  announce  and  may  from  time  to 
time  redetermine  the  quantity  of  each  civ¬ 
ilian-defense  product  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  civilian  population  during  the 
ensuing  year  or  other  appropriate  period  of 
time. 

"(d)  When  the  President  finds  that  there 
Is  danger  that  any  civilian-defense  product 
will  be  available  to  the  civilian  population  in 
insufficient  quantity  or  inadequate  quality  or 
that  the  price  of  such  product  will  be  in¬ 
creased  abnormally  or  that  any  substantial 
part  of  the  civilian  population  will  experience 
increased  difficulty  in  obtaining  such  prod¬ 
uct  because  of  the  increased  price  thereof, 
the  President  may  enter  into  civilian  priority 
contracts  with  producers  and/or  distributors 
of  such  product  to  promote  the  production 
and  distribution  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
such  product  of  adequate  quality  for  sale 
to  the  civilian  population  at  reasonable 
prices.  For  purposes  of  this  section  avail¬ 
ability  of  less  than  the  quantity  of  such 
product  designated  by  the  President  as  neces¬ 
sary  shall  be  availability  of  an  insufficient 
quantity,  and  quality  below  the  minimum 
specification  designated  by  the  President 
shall  be  inadequate  quality.  The  President 
may,  in  his  discretion,  announce  his  finding 
that  a  designated  price  for  any  civilian-de¬ 
fense  product  will  involve  an  abnormal  in¬ 
crease  in  price  or  an  increased  difficulty  in 
obtaining  such  product  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section. 

“(e)  Before  entering  into  any  civilian  pri¬ 
ority  contract  for  a  civilian-defense  product 
the  President  shall,  after  reasonable  notice, 
receive  from  prospective  producers  and/or 
distributors  of  such  product  commitments  as 
to  the  amount  of  such  product  which  each 
will  undertake  to  produce  or  distribute  dur¬ 
ing  a  designated  future  period  of  time  and 
as  to  the  prices  and  terms  of  sale  upon  which 
such  products  will  be  sold  or  distributed  If 
such  product  will  vary  from  any  appropriate 
minimum  specification  designated  by  the 
President,  such  commitment  shall  include  the 
minimum  specification  to  which  such  prod¬ 
uct  will  conform,  and  shall  be  received  only 
if  the  President  shall  find  that  such  mini¬ 
mum  specification  is  equal  to  or  superior  to 
such  minimum  specification  designated  by 
him  for  such  product.  In  the  President’s 
discretion  he  may  receive  commitments  as 
to  quantity  to  be  produced  or  distributed 
which  make  exception  for  designated  circum¬ 
stances  tending  to  interfere  with  such  pro¬ 
duction  or  distribution  and  commitments  as 
to  prices  which  provide  for  adjustment  of 
such  prices  upward  or  downward  with  vari¬ 
ation  in  the  price  of  a  designated  means  of 
production. 

“(f)  After  receiving  such  commitments, 
the  President  may  enter  into  civilian  prior¬ 
ity  contracts  with  producers  and/or  dis¬ 
tributors  who  have  submitted  such  commit¬ 
ments  by  which  the  President  undertakes  to 
grant  to  such  producers  and/or  distributors 
priorities  of  materials  and  other  facilities  for 
production,  distribution,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  production 
and/or  distribution  of  the  quantity  of  such 
product  designated  in  such  civilian  priority 
contract  and  by  which  such  producers  and/or 
distributors  undertake  to  produce  and/or  dis¬ 
tribute  for  civilian  use  designated  quantities 
of  such  product  for  sale  at  prices  and  upon 
terms  not  less  favorable  to  the  buyer  than 
the  prices  and  terms  designated  in  such  con¬ 
tract.  Such  civilian  priority  contracts  for 
any  civilian-defense  product  shall  not  cover 
a  total  quantity  of  such  product  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  more  than  5  percent  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  product  found  by  the  President 
to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population. 


“(g)  In  entering  into  such  contracts  the 
President  shall  give  preference  to  those  pro¬ 
ducers  and/or  distributors  who  will  undertake 
to  sell  such  product  upon  prices  and  terms 
most  favorable  to  the  buyer:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  President  shall  not  contract 
with  a  single  producer  or  distributor  for  the 
production  or  distribution  of  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  total  quantity  of  such  product 
to  be  covered  by  such  contracts  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  total  quantity  offered  for 
contract  by  other  producers  or  distributors 
falls  below  the  quantity  found  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  be  necessarv  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
civilian  population:  And  provided  further, 
That  the  President  shah  limit  the  quantity 
of  any  such  product  covered  by  any  such  con¬ 
tract  or  shall  give  preference  to  a  commit¬ 
ment  which  involves  a  higher  price  and  or 
terms  of  sale  ress  favorable  to  the  buyer  when 
he  finds  that  such  action  is  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  or  the 
breach  of  any  law  of  the  United  States:  And 
provided  further,  That  the  President  shall 
have  power  to  establish  similar  limitations 
upon  quantity  and  similar  preference  as  to 
commitments  when  he  finds  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  prevent  the  payment  of  less 
than  prevail, ng  wages  to  labor  or  of  lower 
prices  to  farmers  for  any  agricultural  product 
than  are  provided  elsewhere  in  this  act. 

“(h)  If  the  President  finds  that  the  com¬ 
mitments  received  for  any  defense  product  are 
insufficient  to  permit  contracts  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  such  product  necessary  to  meet  civilian 
needs  at  prices  which  will  accomplish  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  he  may  enter  into  such 
contracts  covering  a  portion  of  such  quantity 
or  may  refrain  from  entering  into  contracts 
covering  such  product. 

“(i)  No  producer  or  distributor  submitting 
a  commitment  for  a  civilian-defense  product 
shall  be  discriminated  against  in  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  any  such  contract  because  such  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  has  offered  to  supply 
only  a  limited  quantity  of  such  product. 

“  ( j )  The  President  shall  have  power  to  re¬ 
quire  by  regulation  or  order  any  producer  or 
distributor  or  class  thereof  of  any  service  or 
material  or  capital  equipment  necessary  for 
the  production  of  a  civilian-defense  product 
to  give  preference  to  producers  or  distributors 
of  civilian-defense  products  in  selling  or  leas¬ 
ing  such  service  or  material  or  capital  equip¬ 
ment,  in  accord  with  the  priorities  established 
in  such  civilian-priority  contracts:  Provided, 
That  the  term  ‘service’  as  used  in  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  not  include  work  for  wages. 

"(k)  If  the  President  finds  that  any  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  of  any  product  for  civilian 
use  or  any  class  of  such  producers  or  dis¬ 
tributors  is  buying,  storing,  or  using  any  ma¬ 
terial,  inventory,  capital  equipment,  or  labor 
which  is  necessary  to  the  production  of  any 
product  essential  to  national  defense  or  of 
any  civilian-defense  product,  the  President 
may  by  regulation  or  order  require  such  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  or  class  thereof  to  dis¬ 
continue  the  purchase  or  use  of  any  such 
material  or  labor,  to  dispose  of  any  such  in¬ 
ventory  at  reasonable  prices  designated  by 
the  President,  and  to  lease  any  such  capital 
equipment  to  any  producer  or  distributor  of 
any  product  necessary  to  national  defense  or 
of  any  civilian-defense  product. 

“(1)  Except  as  specified  in  paragraph  (k) 
above,  nothing  in  any  civilian-priority  con¬ 
tract  nor  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  pro¬ 
ducer  or  distributor  not  party  to  such  con¬ 
tract  from  producing  or  distributing  any 
product  for  civilian  use  nor  from  selling  such 
product,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  price 
ceilings  established  in  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  and  of  any  regulations  or 
orders  pursuant  to  paragraph  (j)  above,  at 
such  prices  and  upon  such  terms  as  he 
chooses. 

“(m)  Any  service,  material,  or  means  of 
production  other  than  labor  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  or  distribute  a  civilian-defense 
product  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  be  designated  a  civilian-defense  product 


and  while  so  designated  shall  be  a  civilian- 
defense  product  for  all  purposes  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  all  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  reserves  all  points  of  or¬ 
der  against  the  amendment.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  California  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  text  of  this  amendment 
is  printed  in  the  Record  of  yesterday  on 
page  9133  as  a  part  of  the  remarks  which 
I  made  yesterday  I  tried  very  hard  on 
two  occasions  to  be  heard,  to  explain  t.he 
purposes  of  this  amendment,  once  before 
the  committee  and  the  other  time  in 
general  debate.  But  neither  time  was  I 
able  to  get  an  adequate  chance  to  do  that. 
I  realize  that  it  is  most  difficult  to  pre¬ 
sent  an  amendment  as  comprehensive  as 
this  and  expect  Members  to  be  able  to 
grasp  its  full  significance  in  a  short  5 
minutes.  For  this  is  an  all-important 
matter.  And  the  reason  that  I  am  taking 
time  now  is  to  make  clear  what  I  think 
the  record  needs  to  have  on  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

There  is  only  one  basic  reason  why  we 
have  this  bill  here.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  Member  of  the  House  but  agrees  fun¬ 
damentally  with  the  statements  made 
today,  urging  the  preservation  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  pointing  out 
the  dangers  in  this  type  of  legislation. 
But  we  have  undertaken  to  devote  about 
30  or  40  percent  of  the  productive  efforts 
of  America  to  the  production  of  arma¬ 
ment,  and  as  soon  as  we  undertook  to  do 
that  we  created  a  situation  where  the 
supply  of  certain  civilian  goods  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  cut  down  at  the  same  time 
that  the  purchasing  power  for  those 
goods  will  be  larger  than  heretofore 
available.  Under  those  circumstances 
and  in  order  to  prevent  a  runaway  rise 
in  certain  prices,  where  monopolists  or 
speculators  are  in  the  position  to  artifi¬ 
cially  force  them  upward,  some  machin¬ 
ery  must  be  made  available  to  control 
such  prices. 

My  own  view  of  the  matter  is  that  it 
will  be  better  for  us  not  to  go  any  fur¬ 
ther  with  this  sort  of  thing  any  more 
than  we  need  to,  and  I  know  there  are 
two  fundamental  things  to  combat  in¬ 
flation  that  are  more  important  than 
price  control  and  that  ought  to  come 
first.  The  first  of  these  should  be  an 
attempt  to  increase  production  of  goods 
for  sale  to  our  people,  and  the  second  one 
is  monetary  control,  in  order  that  we 
might  have  the  right  amount  of  money 
in  circulation  and  not  a  runaway  cre¬ 
ation  of  private  bank  credit,  though  I 
shall  not  speak  about  that  now. 

In  a  few  words,  this  amendment  pro¬ 
poses  to  do  approximately  this.  It  pro¬ 
vides  that  we  shall  pick  out  certain  es¬ 
sential  commodities  and  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  have  power  to  determine  the 
specifications  for  these  basic  necessities 
for  our  people  like  clothing,  essential  food 
products,  simple  housing,  health  needs, 
and  things  like  that;  that  as  to  those 
goods  he  may  enter  into  what  are  called 
priority  contracts  with  producers,  who 
agree  to  produce  not  less  than  a  certain 
quantity  of  such  goods  at  a  fair  price. 
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In  other  words,  the  program  would  be  to 
encourage  production  at  fair  prices,  and 
to  make  contracts  with  producers,  as¬ 
suring  them  that  they  could  get  the  ma¬ 
terials  they  needed  to  produce  these 
things.  This  would  give  us  a  construc¬ 
tive  approach  to  the  problem  of  inflation 
on  the  side  of  increased  production  in¬ 
stead  of  making  a  regulatory  approach 
exclusively  by  means  of  price  control.  I 
agree  with  gentlemen  who  say  that  they 
do  not  like  this  sort  of  legislation.  I  do 
not  like  it  myself,  but  I  think  if  we  are 
going  to  try  to  approach  the  problem 
of  preventing  inflation,  that  certainly 
consideration  should  be  given  to  a  con¬ 
structive  effort  to  increase  production  of 
goods  rather  than  to  just  letting  it  go 
along  to  the  proposition  of  trying  to  con¬ 
trol  prices  by  governmental  fiat.  I  am 
personally  of  the  opinion  that  it  may 
well  be  that  a  sufficient  effort  along  this 
line,  together  with  a  sound  monetary 
program,  might  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
any  serious  inflation,  though  I  see  the 
necessity  for,  at  present,  for  some  au¬ 
thority  in  the  Government  controlling 
prices  where  either  speculation  or  mo¬ 
nopoly  is  in  a  position  to  artificially  in¬ 
crease  the  price.  I  agree  with  the 
selective  feature  of  the  committee  bill, 
with  these  differences,  because  it  makes 
possible  the  selection  of  such  prices  and 
their  control  instead  of  imposing  them 
upon  our  whole  economy.  But  neither 
this  price-control  bill  nor  any  other 
price-control  bill  can  solve  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  goods  for  sale  on  the  one  hand 
and  money  to  buy  them  with,  on  the 
other.  My  amendment  is  far  more  con¬ 
structive,  far  more  salutary,  far  more 
fundamental  than  is  price  control  as 
such. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  brilliant  as  is  our 
friend  from  California  [Mr.  Voorhis], 
and  as  much  entitled  as  he  is  to  a  re¬ 
spectful  hearing,  I  know  he  is  not  going  to 
get  anywhere  with  his  proposal. 

It  is  about  another  matter  that  I  wish 
to  speak.  The  Gore  amendment  fell  by 
the  wayside,  as  was  expected,  but  the 
effort  of  our  young  and  brilliant  friend 
has  done  two  things:  First,  it  has  firmly 
established  him  in  the  esteem  and  confi¬ 
dence  of  his  colleagues  and  of  the  country 
as  being  a  young  man  of  perfect  integrity 
and  of  very  great  ability.  The  second 
thing  he  has  done,  the  information  he 
has  brought  to  bear  upon  the  question,  is 
to  kill  the  committee  bill  unless  three 
things  are  done.  The  first  is  to  abandon 
the  licensing  provision  of  the  bill.  Sec¬ 
ond,  to  include  over-all  control;  and, 
third,  set  up  an  independent  board  or 
commission — not  stooges,  but  people  of 
independent  minds — with  power  to  over¬ 
ride  and  to  throw  out  anything  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  might  do. 

You  might  just  as  well  understand  the 
fact,  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  Leon  Henderson 
given  unrestrained  powers  that  are  set 
up  in  this  bill,  defeats  the  committee's 
measure. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
withdraw  the  reservation  of  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  withdraw  the  res¬ 
ervation  of  the  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Voorhis]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity 
or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise 
to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  shall  by 
regulation  or  order  establish  such  ceiling  or 
ceilings  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  generally 
fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  any  ceiling,  the  Administrator  shall 
ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the 
prices  prevailing  for  the  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  included  under  such  ceiling  on  or 
about  October  1,  1941,  and  shall  make  ad¬ 
justments  for  such  relevant  factors  as  he 
may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general 
applicability,  including  the  following:  Specu¬ 
lative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  production  and  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  general  increases  or  decreases  in 
profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities,  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
year  ended  October  1,  1941,  Every  regulation 
or  order  establishing  any  ceiling  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  he  shall  issue  declarations  setting  forth 
the  necessity  for,  and  recommendations  with 
reference  to.  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of 
rents  for  defense-area  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  within  defense-rental  areas.  If  within 
60  days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  recom¬ 
mendations  rents  for  any  such  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by 
State  or  local  regulation,  or  otherwise,  in 
accordance  with  the  recommendations,  the 
Administrator  shall  by  regulation  or  order 
establish  such  ceiling  or  ceilings  for  such 
accommodations  as  in  his  judgment  will  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act.  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  ceiling  for 
any  defense-area  housing  accommodations, 
the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and  give 
due  consideration  to  the  rents  prevailing  for 
the  accommodations,  or  comparable  accom¬ 
modations,  on  or  about  April  1,  1940,  and 
shaU  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be 
of  general  applicability  in  respect  of  the 
accommodations,  including  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  property  taxes  and  other  costs, 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended 
April  1,  1940.  In  designating  defense-rental 
areas,  in  prescribing  ceilings  for  such  accom¬ 
modations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  ad¬ 
minister  such  ceilings,  the  Administrator 
shall,  to  such  extent  as  he  determines  to  be 
practicable,  consider  any  recommendations 
which  may  be  made  by  State  and  local  officials 
concerned  with  housing  or  rental  conditions 
in  any  defense-rental  area. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  such  form  and  manner,  may  contain 
such  classifications  and  differentiations,  and 
may  provide  for  such  adjustments,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  necessary 
or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  The  Administrator  may  establish 
a  ceiling  or  ceilings  below  the  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  for  the  commodity  or  commodities,  or  be¬ 
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low  the  rent  or  rents,  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  establishment  of  such  ceiling  or  ceilings. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate  or 
prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes 
in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding  in  connection 
with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing 
practices  (including  practices  relating  to  re¬ 
covery  of  the  possession),  in  connection  with 
any  defense-area  housing  accommodations, 
which  in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or 
are  likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent  increases, 
as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  obtain  the 
production  of  marginal  or  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
law  requiring  competitive  bidding,  buy.  store, 
or  use,  or  sell  at  private  or  public  sale,  any 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
any  such  producer,  upon  such  terms  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action 
contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
section  3. 

(g)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  com¬ 
pel  changes  in  the  business  practices  or  cost 
practices  or  methods,  means  or  aids  to  dis¬ 
tribution  established  in  any  industry,  except 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 
ceiling  established  under  this  act. 

(h)  Regulations  and  orders  issued  under 
this  section  may  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  or  evasion  of  such  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota  (interrupt¬ 
ing  the  reading  of  the  bill) .  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  balance  of  the  section  may 
be  dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  cannot  see 
where  any  time  is  to  be  gained  by  not 
reading  the  bill.  Surely  this  bill  is  of 
sufficient  importance  that  every  Member 
should  pay  very  careful  attention  as 
every  word  of  it  is  read.  I  am  in  the 
same  position  as  I  was  with  respect  to 
the  Gore  amendment,  so  I  am  reluctantly 
forced  to  object. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
section. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  committee  amendment. 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  6,  strike 
out  lines  16  to  23,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

“(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  any  provision  of  law  re¬ 
quiring  competitive  bidding,  buy,  store,  or 
use,  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  any 
commodity,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall  deem 
necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary 
production  of  marginal  or  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers,  or  to  prevent  price  increases  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The 
proceeds  of  any  sale  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  any  materials  which  have 
been  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  defined 
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as  strategic  and  critical  by  the  President  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be 
bought  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  only  by  corporations  created  or  or¬ 
ganized  pursuant  to  said  section  5d,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deter¬ 
mine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Loan  Administra¬ 
tor:  Provided  further.  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  modify,  suspend, 
amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended :  Provided  fur¬ 
ther,  That  nothing  in  this  section,  or  any 
existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.” 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  add 
language  that  would  permit  the  use  of 
the  powers  conferred  to  prevent  increases 
in  prices  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Another  provision  of  the  amendment 
would  preserve  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  and  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  the  powers  conferred  upon 
those  agencies  to  purchase  commodi¬ 
ties  and  strategic  and  critical  materials 
necessary  in  connection  with  the  defense 
program. 

Another  provision  of  the  amendment 
would  prevent  any  interference  with  nul¬ 
lification  of  legislation  embodied  in  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amended. 

The  amendment  would  preserve  exist¬ 
ing  law  for  protection  of  agricultural 
products.  It  would  prevent  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended.  These,  in  short, 
are  the  purposes  of  the  substitute. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  may 
say  also  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
troversial  sections  of  the  bill,  and  I  hope 
the  Chair  will  not  put  the  question  until 
we  have  had  adequate  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is 
pleased  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  fundamental  question.  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
explanation  of  it  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  he  indicates  that  the 
amendment  is  made  necessary  to  protect 
agriculture  and  to  protect  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  against  any  temporary  setting 
aside  of  any  tariff  laws. 

The  amendment  does  just  what  the 
gentleman  says  it  does,  but  there  surely 
would  be  no  need  of  the  committee 
amendment  if  that  is  all  they  want  to  do, 
because  if  you  will  read  the  language  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
committee  you  will  find  that  we  ade¬ 
quately  protected  producers  in  that  re¬ 
spect. 

What  is  there  behind  this  amendment? 
When  the  bill  was  originally  introduced  it 
authorized  the  Administrator  to  go  into 
the  open  market  and  buy  any  product  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  prices  down  or 
putting  them  up,  as  he  saw  fit.  He  told 
us  the  reason  why  he  wanted  that  author¬ 
ity.  He  wanted  the  authority  to  buy 
products  of  the  high-cost  producers  and 
sell  them  at  a  lower  ceiling  which  had 
been  placed,  in  order  to  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  of  necessary  defense  articles. 


The  example  which  was  used  fre¬ 
quently  was  this:  We  will  say  that  cop¬ 
per  can  be  produced  by  the  hydraulic 
method  and  sold  profitably  at  10  cents 
a  pound.  Hand-mined  copper,  however, 
cannot  be  produced  at  10  cents.  In  order 
to  keep  the  copper  mines  open  and  pro¬ 
ducing  copper  for  national  defense,  it 
might  become  necessary  to  pay  the  hand- 
mined  producers  14  cents,  and  in  order 
that  we  might  keep  our  mines  working 
and  in  full  production  he  wanted  author¬ 
ity  to  buy  the  high-cost  copper  at  14 
cents  and  sell  it  to  the  consumers  at  10 
cents.  That  is  perfectly  all  right  with 
everybody  on  the  committee  because  we 
wanted  to  get  all  the  copper  we  possibly 
could  even  though  it  resulted  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  having  to  subsidize  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  selling  at  what  we  had 
to  pay  the  high-cost  producer  to  keep  the 
mines  running  and  defense  industry  run¬ 
ning,  and  the  lower  price.  That  is  what 
he  wanted  that  for;  that  is  what  he  said. 
He  did  not  want  it  for  any  other  reason. 
So  the  committee,  in  its  judgment,  pro¬ 
vided  for  just  that  thing  as  appears  from 
the  language  of  subsection  (e)  on  page  6: 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  obtain  the 
production  of  marginal  or  high-cost  produc¬ 
ers,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  re¬ 
quiring  competitive  bidding,  buy,  store,  or 
use,  or  sell  at  private  or  public  sale,  any 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
any  such  producer,  upon  such  terms  as  he 
deems  necessary. 

That  is  what  he  wanted.  That  is  what 
we  gave  him.  He  was  not  consulted  after 
he  testified.  We  were,  however,  called 
into  session  yesterday  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  reported  out  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  read. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  We  were  told  we  had 
not  provided  any  revolving  fund.  They 
wanted  a  revolving  fund  so  they  could 
take  the  money  they  received  when  they 
sold  these  things  and  use  it  to  buy  others. 
We  thought  that  should  be  within  the 
province  of  Congress,  but  we  find  in  this 
committee  amendment,  which  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  Administrator,  the  following 
language: 

Or  to  prevent  price  increases  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  most  undem¬ 
ocratic  thing  that  was  ever  suggested  to 
an  intelligent  Congress  of  the  United 
States:  To  allow  any  administrative 
agency  of  the  Government  to  go  into  the 
open  market  in  competition  with  not  one 
industry,  or  two,  or  three,  or  a  hundred, 
but  into  competition  with  all  of  our  in¬ 
dustry  and  all  of  our  business,  to  buy  and 
sell  any  goods  it  sees  fit.  That  is  a  fun¬ 
damental  question,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
Democrats,  allegedly  solicitous  of  the 
preservation  of  democratic  principles, 
can  go  along  with  anything  like  that. 
Surely  anyone  who  believes  in  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  free  enterprise  and  repre¬ 
sentative  government  could  not  go  along 


with  any  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
authorizes  the  administration  to  go  into 
the  open  market  and  buy  and  sell  any 
commodity  under  the  guise  that  it  is  be¬ 
ing  done  to  keep  prices  down. 

What  of  agriculture?  What  of  dairy 
products?  What  of  Michigan  beans? 
What  of  the  citrus  fruit?  What  of 
wheat?  What  of  anything?  He  must 
take  into  consideration,  of  course,  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  he  must 
pay  the  tariff.  When  he  pays  the  tariff, 
of  course,  the  money  comes  right  back 
into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
If  it  should  develop  that  the  meat  pro¬ 
ducers  of  this  country  were  getting  a  little 
higher  price  for  their  beef  than  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  thought  they  should,  he  could 
flood  the  American  market  with  Argen¬ 
tine  beef  or  any  other  kind  of  beef.  If  it 
developed  that  the  Michigan  bean  pro¬ 
ducers  were  getting  more  for  their  beans 
than  the  Administrator  thought  they 
should  get,  he  could  authorize  the  use  of 
beans  as  was  formerly  done,  as  ballast  in 
boats  coming  over  here  from  China  and 
flood  the  market  with  Chinese  beans  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  this  market  down. 
Now,  the  Members,  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
are  solicitous  of  private  business  and 
small  business,  and  agriculture,  and,  yes, 
labor,  should  analyze  this  bill  and  see 
what  they  are  doing  if  they  authorize 
him  to  buy  and  sell  competitively  in  the 
open  market  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
prices. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FOLGER.  I  see  in  the  committee 
amendment  the  following  words  were 
omitted: 

Purchased  in  the  Uni  ed  States. 

Is  there  any  significance  in  that? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes.  We  put  in  the 
words  ‘‘produced  in  the  United  States” 
to  take  care  of  these  domestic  marginal 
producers.  The  committee  purposely  left 
out  “domestically  produced  things  or  not 
produced  in  the  United  States”  to  allow 
him  to  buy  in  the  foreign  markets  and 
flood  the  domestic  market  to  force  prices 
down. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  other  words, 
none  of  us  should  have  an  objection  to 
the  Administrator’s  operating  in  such 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  marginal  pro¬ 
ducers  in  the  United  States;  but  to  reach 
out  into  the  other  parts  of  the  world  and 
bring  in  goods  to  sell  in  the  open  markets 
against  our  own  producers  and  destroy 
their  existence,  you  might  say,  to  me,  is  a 
diabolical  scheme,  and  I  do  not  think  we 
should  permit  it. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  The  purpose  under  this 
is  to  open  the  domestic  market  to  every 
country  of  the  world.  It  is  reprehensible 
that  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  so  belittles  itself  and  its  dig¬ 
nity  to  reach  out  in  such  way  and  offer 
that  to  a  democratic  Congress  living 
under  a  Constitution  which  preserves  to 
us  the  principles  of  freedom. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  GIFFORD.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  believe  it  would  be  sufficient  simply 
tc  grant  subsidies  to  high-cost  producers 
and  allow  the  product  to  go  on  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  sellers  and  consumers? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  and 
able  gentleman  from  Michigan  stated 
that  this  was  an  undemocratic  provision 
because  it  would  permit  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  go  into  the  open  market  and 
make  certain  purchases.  May  I  suggest 
that  we  have  an  open  market  for  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds,  and  I  have  never  heard  of  it 
being  questioned  as  being  undemocratic. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  When  the 
Government  goes  into  the  market  and 
purchases  securities,  whatever  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  may  be  apply  universally 
throughout  the  country;  but  here  it  is 
proposed  to  give  selective  power  to  pur¬ 
chase  certain  articles,  and  it  applies  un¬ 
equally. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  open  market  op¬ 
erations  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  I 
presume,  are  similar  to  the  open  market 
operations  that  will  be  carried  on  by  the 
Price  Administrator.  But  sometimes 
open  market  operations  are  necessary. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  this  is  in  here.  It 
is  to  help  the  high-cost  producer.  It  is 
possible  that  we  will  have  to  go  to  South 
America  to  get  certain  strategic,  critical, 
and  other  needed  materials.  It  is  possible 
that  we  will  have  to  go  there  to  get  ma¬ 
terials  not  needed  in  national  defense  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  these  small  in¬ 
dustries  continuing  in  business. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  The  gentleman  says 
there  are  no  agencies  permitted  to  buy 
critical  and  strategic  materials  now? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No ;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Did  the  gentleman  not 
say  that  we  may  have  to  go  down  to 
South  America? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  said  it  is  possible  that 
the  time  will  come  when  we  will  have  to 
go  to  South  America  to  obtain  strategic, 
critical,  and  other  materials  that  are 
needed  in  the  national  defense,  and  also 
needed  not  in  national  defense  but  to 
keep  our  small  industries  going  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Has  the  gentleman  ever 
heard  of  the  Defense  Supplies  Corpora¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  it  may  do  that. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Which  may  get  these 
materials. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  concede  that  the 
R.  F.  C.  has  the  right  to  purchase  strate¬ 
gic  and  critical  materials  and  that  right 
is  specifically  reserved  in  this  amend¬ 
ment.  That  was  one  of  the  objections 
made  to  it  in  the  committee  and  that 
correction  has  been  made.  The  R.  F.  C. 
has  reserved  to  it  all  the  rights,  powers, 


and  privileges  it  has  under  existing  law 
in  this  amendment. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  we 
need  other  materials  beside  strategic  and 
critical  to  keep  the  100,000  or  200,000 
small  industries  in  this  country  continu¬ 
ing  in  business,  and  it  is  possible  that 
we  will  have  to  go  to  South  America  or 
other  countries  friendly  to  us,  and  even 
develop  their  mines  and  encourage  their 
mining,  in  order  to  get  these  valuable 
materials.  How  are  you  going  to  do  that 
if  the  Administrator  does  not  have  the 
power  to  buy  and  sell? 

Mr.  Baruch  said  this  power  was  in¬ 
dispensable. 

Let  us  take  copper,  for  instance.  Here 
is  the  way  it  will  work.  We  want  extra 
copper.  The  price  has  been  fixed  at  12 
cents.  Well,  there  are  certain  copper 
mines  that  cannot  operate  on  12-cent 
copper.  It  will  take  24-cent  copper,  it 
will  take  30-cent  copper,  it  may  take  40- 
cent  copper  in  order  for  those  mines  to 
operate  at  a  profit.  So  this  provision 
will  allow  the  Administrator  to  give  that 
high-cost  producer  this  extra  profit.  It 
is  better  to  give  him  that  money  than  to 
raise  the  whole  copper  price  that  much, 
which  would  cost  national  defense  bil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  more.  So  this  will  not 
only  help  the  high-cost  producer  in  the 
mining  of  copper,  aluminum,  lead,  zinc, 
steel,  and  everything  else,  but  it  will  help 
in  many  other  substantial  ways. 

Let  us  consider  the  question  of  im¬ 
ports.  Imports  cannot  be  controlled  in 
any  other  way  unless  you  give  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  the  power  to  buy  and  sell, 
with  a  revolving  fund.  I  agree  that  this 
is  an  enormous  power,  but  this  power  is 
insignificant,  it  is  nothing,  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  other  powers  that  are 
granted  in  this  bill.  I  do  not  like  these 
powers  but  they  are  necessary. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  these  powers,  I  dislike  to  vote 
to  give  anybody  such  power,  but  we  have 
a  national  emergency  that  exists  today 
that  requires  it.  The  question  is,  Are 
we  behind  national  defense  or  are  we 
against  national  defense?  If  we  are 
against  national  defense  we  ought  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  block  such  efforts 
as  this  which  is  designed  to  cause  an 
increase  in  production.  This  amendment 
will  cause  increased  production  in  mate¬ 
rials  needed  for  national  defense  and  to 
keep  small  businesses  going. 

Mr.  TABER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  For  a  question. 

Mr.  TABER.  The  gentleman  has  not 
suggested  how  this  will  help  national  de¬ 
fense.  I  wonder  if  he  will  try  to  make 
that  clear. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  was  not  listening  to  me. 

Mr.  TABER.  Oh  yes,  I  was. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  This  helps  national 
defense  to  get  materials  that  are  needed 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America  by 
small  manufacturers  and  by  people  who 


are  engaged  in  the  production  of  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  language  you  have  now. 
The  language  we  have  now  does  not  give 
the  power  to  buy  and  sell. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT  rose. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  point,  and  I  appreciate  his  stand¬ 
ing  up,  because  it  recalls  to  mind  that 
we  have  the  power  to  sell;  but  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  is  not  there,  and  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  and  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  functions  that  are  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  terms  of  this  provision. 
We  cannot  carry  it  on  otherwise. 

If  you  are  against  the  whole  program, 
if  you  are  against  the  administration,  if 
you  are  against  national  defense,  if  you 
are  against  helping  small  business  men, 
you  should  be  opposed  to  this  amend¬ 
ment;  but  if  you  are  in  favor  of  national 
defense,  if  you  are  in  favor  of  encourag¬ 
ing  production,  if  you  are  in  favor  of 
supporting  the  administration’s  foreign 
policy,  you  should  be  in  favor  of  this 
amendment. 

I  know  that  the  minority  have  a  cer¬ 
tain  duty  and  obligation,  and  I  commend 
them  for  assuming  that  obligation  by 
pointing  out  anything  that  is  critical  and 
criticizing  any  legislation  we  propose. 
That  is  all  right.  I  think  it  is  helpful; 
I  think  it  is  constructive.  I  know  that 
we  have  good,  sensible  men  and  women 
on  the  Republican  side  who  are  capable 
of  doing  that,  and  it  is  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest.  But,  remember  this,  they  have  no 
responsibility.  The  responsibility  is  not 
on  them  in  this.  The  responsibility  is 
upon  the  majority  party,  the  party  that 
is  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  There 
is  where  the  responsibility  is.  We  may 
expect  them  to  suggest  and  propose  any 
kind  of  an  amendment  that  will  be  criti¬ 
cal  or  destructive  or  crippling  to  a  bill 
that  the  majority  party  presents. 

Remember  this,  we  are  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  now;  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
everyone  is  going  to  be  called  on  to  sacri¬ 
fice.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  millions 
of  good  men  and  women  who  on  next 
March  15  will  be  assessed  a  large  amount 
of  income  taxes  and  will  not  have  the 
money  to  pay  them.  The  people  are  be¬ 
hind  us  in  this  defense  program.  They 
expect  us  to  spend  money,  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  it;  but  they  w’ant  us  to  do 
what  is  necessary  to  speed  this  program 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

I  insist  that  this  provision  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  our  domestic  policy, 
and  especially  in  the  interest  of  national 
defense.  I  hope  the  amendment  is 
adopted. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  questioned  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  rather  carefully  in  the  hearings 
in  regard  to  this  buying  and  selling  pro¬ 
vision.  I  will  refer  to  what  he  said.  As 
a  speaker  has  told  us,  he  used  copper  as 
an  example,  and  attempted  to  reassure 
us  with  statements  that  there  were  but 
few  such  items  expected  to  be  dealt  with. 

Said  Mr.  Henderson: 

I  was  referring  to  copper.  There  may  be 
many  companies  today  that  would  be  glad  to 
buy  copper  at  15  cents. 
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That  some  purchasers  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  much  more  than  the  ceiling 
price.  He  implied  that  he  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  let  them  pay  more  after  the  low- 
priced  copper  had  been  exhausted  on  the 
market. 

We  inquired  of  him  whether,  although 
willing  to  pay  a  higher  price,  they  could 
not  still  sue  for  the  ceiling  price.  He 
said,  “Yes,  it  would  be  possible.”  He  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  must  have  this  power  to 
buy  outright  from  the  high-cost  producer 
because  we  must  have  the  production  and 
protect  the  seller,  both  as  to  reasonable 
profit  and  legal  entanglements.  “We 
must  build  storehouses,”  he  said.  He 
suggested  that  such  operations  would  be 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

It  is  another  great  venture  in  putting 
Government  in  business.  The  picture 
was  presented  that  only  copper  and  few, 
if  any  other  materials,  would  be  involved. 
Today  an  amendment  is  contemplated 
to  buy  and  sell  anything  the  Administra  ¬ 
tor  may  think  necessary  to  make  his  ceil¬ 
ing  price  stick  and  keep  production  going. 
How  insignificant  will  appear  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck.  Let  us  pay  subsidies  if  this  bill 
forces  such  necessity  but  keep  out  of 
business. 

Let  us  consider  putting  the  Govern¬ 
ment  into  the  business  of  buying,  selling, 
.finding  customers,  and  deliberately  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  loss  and  taking  the  usual  credit 
chances.  The  producer  has  his  organi¬ 
zation  and  his  customers.  Let  him  do 
the  best  he  can,  and  then,  if  by  this 
act  of  his  own  Government  he  suffers 
losses,  we  should  subsidize  those  losses. 
Do  not  take  away  his  own  customers  and 
undertake  all  his  hazards  as  well.  Let 
us  not  open  this  door  of  a  huge  mer¬ 
chandising  business.  Let  us  not  advance 
the  capital  and  permit  a  vast  revolving 
fund  for  pure  storekeeping  business  by 
our  Government.  Subsidies,  hateful 
enough  to  contemplate,  are  for  a  lesser 
evil.  Peruse  page  387  in  the  hearings 
and  then  consider  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  committee.  Some  mem¬ 
bers  voted  against  section  (e)  in  the 
committee,  yet  that  now  seems  very  mild 
compared  to  the  broad  power  they  ask 
for  today.  Of  course,  it  would  create 
many  more  jobs,  and  that  seems  a  para¬ 
mount  goal  in  this  administration. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  amendment  that  would  prohibit  the 
Administrator  from  using  these  funds  to 
operate  in  the  futures  markets  to  raise 
and  lower  markets? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  It  does  seem  so. 

By  this  bill  we  attempt  to  give  power 
enough  to  put  out  fires  that  have  or  may 
be  started,  but  not  appropriate  a  fire  en¬ 
gine  to  every  door,  lest  a  fire  might  be 
kindled. 

I  desire  a  price-control  bill.  We 
should  validate  what  is  being  or  might  be 
done.  Business  must  be  protected  after 
acting  in  good  faith  in  obedience  to  ceil¬ 
ing  prices.  But  let  us  not  plunge  the 
Nation  into  a  vast  storekeeping  proposi¬ 
tion  and  supplant  the  present  private 
activities  of  store,  sales,  delivery,  and 
collection. 


I  repeat,  pay  subsidies  if  this  bill  forces 
us  to  do  so,  but  keep  out  of  business.  I 
think  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dewey]  has  some  clear  argu¬ 
ments  and  I  trust  he  will  follow  me  in 
this  discussion. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  believe,  in  all  sincerity  and  with¬ 
out  any  camouflage  whatsoever,  that  un¬ 
der  this  provision  the  Administrator 
could  set  up  vast  storehouses  in  every 
large  industrial  city  in  this  country, 
which  takes  in  all  of  them,  and  perform 
a  merchandising  business  just  the  same 
as  a  corner  groceryman  or  anyone  else? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  That  is  what  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  make  clear.  The  Government 
would  be  forced  to  buy  in  great  quan¬ 
tities  and  store  and  display  goods  over 
the  entire  Nation. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  three  words,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  lis¬ 
tened  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  and  his  statement  that  we  on  the 
minority  side  had  a  position  as  a  watch 
dog,  and  I  agree  with  him,  and  we  gen¬ 
erally  have  to  maintain  that  position,  but 
it  is  not  our  disposition  at  this  time  in 
any  way  to  upset  this  bill  or  take  away 
certain  necessary  powers  from  the  Price 
Administrator.  The  main  point  that  was 
under  discussion  in  our  recent  meeting 
when  this  amendment  was  offered  as  a 
committee  amendment  was  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  have  a  revolving  fund. 
No  one  wished  to  take  away  from  the 
Administrator  his  powers  to  buy  high- 
cost  production  materials  that  were 
necessary  to  stimulate  production;  but, 
as  the  Congress  well  knows,  we  have  va¬ 
rious  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
are  equipped  by  experience  and  by  un¬ 
limited  borrowing  facilities  already  given 
to  them  by  this  Congress  to  do  these 
things,  and  that  in  the  past  month  the 
Price  Administrator  has  been  using  them 
and  it  was  the  wish  of  almost  a  majority 
of  the  committee  that  he  continue  that 
function. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  neces¬ 
sity  to  subsidize  certain  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers.  It  was  brought  out  that  during 
the  first  World  War  they  had  a  different 
system  of  subsidy.  The  ceilings  were  ap¬ 
plied  on  what  was  known  as  a  bulk-line 
basis.  The  ceilings  were  placed  at  such 
a  point  that  the  highest-cost  producers 
might  produce,  but  what  did  that  do  to 
the  low-cost  producers?  It  caused  them 
to  make  tremendously  large  profits,  and 
the  Government  had  to  pay  more  for 
the  material.  So  now,  not  wishing  to 
follow  the  old  bulk-line  theory,  it  is  the 
idea  to  give  to  the  administration  the 
right  to  buy  at  a  higher  price  from  high- 
cost  producers,  but  that  differential  be¬ 
tween  the  ceiling  and  the  higher  price 
will  be  subsidized  by  the  Government; 
but  by  the  same  token  we  do  not  want 


to  have  the  Price  Administrator  with  his 
numerous  other  duties  have  to  set  up  a 
little  R.  F.  C.  or  a  little  Defense  Sup¬ 
plies  Corporation  parallel  to  those  now 
existing. 

In  a  statement  that  was  sent  out  by  the 
Price  Control  Office  one  paragraph  said 
in  commenting  upon  the  taking  out  of 
this  paragraph  from  the  original  bill 
which  is  now  again  under  consideration  as 
a  committee  amendment  or  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  amendment  which  I  hope  to  offer 
later: 

Why  these  changes  are  made  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Perhaps,  the  committee  felt 
that  the  adequate  powers  to  buy  and  sell  im¬ 
ported  products  existed  in  other  agencies  of 
the  Government,  but  existing  legislation  is 
limited  to  only  strategic  or  critical  materials. 

This  is  not  correct  because  I  have  here 
the  Government  Manual  and  I  have  be¬ 
fore  me  the  purposes  of  the  Defense 
Supplies  Corporation,  one  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  Federal  Loan  Agency,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  Corporation  is  to  produce, 
acquire,  carry,  sell,  or  otherwise  deal  in 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  further  on — 
to  take  such  further  action  as  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator  deem 
necessary  to  expedite  the  national-defense 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  such  power  is  now 
held  in  the  Federal  Loan  Administration. 
I  am  in  favor — and  I  think  many  other 
members  of  the  minority  are  in  favor — 
of  the  Price  Administrator  having  the 
power  to  buy  high-cost  production  mate¬ 
rial,  but  they  are  not  in  favor  of  having 
him  setting  up  another  little  agency  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  ones  already  existing  and  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  at  will.  This  would  be 
an  additional  burden  on  the  taxpayers 
and  I  think  would  cause  utter  confusion 
in  the  Federal  Loan  Administration  and 
in  other  similar  agencies. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  power  was  granted  under  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  to  the  President  to  buy 
any  defense  article  and  was  not  any  de¬ 
fense  article  defined  so  broadly  as  to 
include  almost  anything? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  That  is  quite  correct 
and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con¬ 
tribution. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  What  makes 
the  gentleman  think  that  the  organiza¬ 
tion  will  be  little?  If  they  treat  all  peo¬ 
ple  the  same  and  buy  all  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers’  materials  in  the  same  way,  it 
would  cost  billions  of  dollars,  it  seems  to 
me. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  It  would  set  up  another 
large  agency  and  the  limits  of  it  would 
be  quite  in  the  hands  of  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  earlier  in 
the  day  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
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Patman]  left  the  impression  on  the  House 
thai  Mr.  Henderson  might  run  the  Price 
Control  Administration  machinery  with 
$100,000  a  year  as  the  total  expense. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  think  it  was  100,000 
men. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  not  the  gen¬ 
tleman  believe  that  this  one  new  divi¬ 
sion,  if  it  is  created,  will  cost  more  than 
$100,000  a  year  from  the  standpoint  of 
personnel  alone? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  think  there  is  no 
doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  does 
not  seriously  contend  that  it  will  take 
$100,000  to  administer  this  feature,  when 
the  R.  F.  C.  will  continue  their  functions. 
This  will  not  supplement  what  the 
R.  F.  C.  does. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  The  gentleman  well 
knows  that  when  any  body  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  secures  the  appropriation  of  a 
revolving  fund,  it  is  going  to  make  that 
fund  revolve. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
does  not  know  how  much  it  will  be. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  No;  but  I  know  how 
much  has  already  been  appropriated  for 
national-defense  commissions  and  bu¬ 
reaus,  and  I  am  taking  my  figures  from 
those. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman] 
mentioned  $100,000  as  the  sum  to  admin¬ 
ister  this  bill.  Further  on,  he  indicated 
there  were  1,300  men  at  present  in 
O.  P.  A.  C.  That  would  take  at  least  two 
or  three  million  dollars  right  there,  with¬ 
out  any  additional  men. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  think  $100,000  in  such 
an  organization  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  must  have  been  re¬ 
ferring  to  something  else.  I  think 
$100,000  would  be  too  little. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  think  it  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  too  little.  I  think  100,000  men 
would  be  a  more  likely  figure. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  trust  the  gentleman 
recalls  that  Mr.  Henderson  said  that  the 
people  who  wanted  to  buy  copper  would 
be  glad  to  pay  much  more  than  the  ceil¬ 
ing  price,  and  when  he  was  questioned 
he  said  that  they  would  be  glad  to  pay 
much  more  than  the  ceiling  price,  and 
if  they  paid  it,  then  they  would  turn 
around  and  sue  because  they  had  not 
lived  up  to  the  ceiling  price,  and  he 
finally  decided  that  he  could  have  only 
one  ceiling  price,  and  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  profits  accruing  to  the  low-cost  pro¬ 
ducer,  “we  must  buy  and  sell.”  The  gen¬ 
tleman  and  I  thought  it  meant  simply  a 
substitute  on  a  few  materials. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  That  was  the  general 
impression  then,  but  I  have  changed  my 
mind  considerably  since  that  time. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Why  did  they  come 
in  here  yesterday  and  upset  this  bill? 
Why  did  the  committee  come  in?  Does 
the  gentleman  know  what  happened? 


What  happened  that  they  should  come 
in  and  ask  for  this? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  cannot  conceive.  The 
vote  was  brought  up  so  quickly  that  I  was 
confused. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  was  out  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  room  at  the  moment.  I  tried  to 
get  back  in  a  minute.  I  was  there  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  morning.  Did  not  the  com¬ 
mittee  assign  any  reason? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  think  the  only  reason 
was  that  it  was  5  minutes  to  12  o’clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
rise  later  to  propose  the  following  substi¬ 
tute  amendment: 

Sec.  2  (e),  page  6,  strike  all  of  the  para¬ 
graph  (e)  commencing  on  line  16,  and  insert: 

“(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  obtain 
the  production  of  marginal  or  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers,  he  may  so  notify  the  President,  and 
the  President  may  direct  any  existing  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  to  exercise, 
and  any  such  agency  or  agencies  shall  exercise 
in  accordance  with  such  directions,  any  au¬ 
thority  heretofore  or  hereafter  conferred  on 
them  by  law  to  buy,  sell,  store,  or  use  any 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
any  such  producer:  Provided,  That  any  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  heretofore  or  may 
hereafter  be  defined  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  and  supplies  by  the  President  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be 
bought  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  only  by  corporations  created  or  or¬ 
ganized  pursuant  to  said  section  5d,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  de¬ 
termine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Loan  Administra¬ 
tor:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  modify,  suspend, 
amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended:  Provided 
further,  That  nothing  in  this  section,  or  any 
existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.” 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes, 

Mr.  TABER.  Can  the  gentleman 
imagine  anything  that  would  be  more 
apt  to  promote  inflation  than  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  contribution  to  it.  Furthermore, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  the  markets  of 
this  country  belong  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  The  people  possess  them  by 
inalienable  right,  because  it  is  the  people 
who  produce,  who  consume,  but  who, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not,  will  exercise 
their  own  judgment  in  buying  and  selling. 
That  will  be  the  situation  unless  we  con¬ 
vert  the  people  to  going  along  with  so- 
called  emergency  control. 

Price  is  the  vox  populi  of  world  eco¬ 
nomic  life.  It  is  the  people’s  ballot  box, 
perhaps  the  only  true  democracy  in  the 
world  today.  It  will  tolerate  no  despot, 


no  autocrat.  Price  should  tel!  the 
farmer  whether  he  ought  to  produce  more 
wheat  or  cotton  or  curtail  his  produc¬ 
tion.  Price  tells  the  consumer  whether 
he  can  or  should  buy.  It  is  automatic 
in  its  operation. 

Government  after  government,  includ¬ 
ing  our  own,  has  tried  price  fixing,  regi¬ 
mentation  of  production,  attempts  at 
marketing  control,  promulgating  quotas, 
and  what  not.  Yet  inspite  of  all  these 
strivings,  the  desired  equilibrium  between 
agricultural  and  industrial  prices  evades 
us  like  the  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the 
rainbow;  and  we  come  in  here  with  this 
proposal  to  put  the  Government  in  busi¬ 
ness  against  every  producer,  every  mer¬ 
chandiser  in  the  United  States. 

The  committee  first  provided  that  this 
operation  might  be  brought  into  form 
only  insofar  as  domestic  products  are 
concerned;  but  now  this  amendment 
comes  in  as  a  recommendation  of  the 
committee  and  proposes  to  extend  the 
powers  to  reach  to  all  parts  of  the  world; 
to  contact  all  producers  and  all  con¬ 
sumers. 

I  cannot  imagine  anything  that  is  any 
more  destructive  or  any  more  confusing 
to  our  people  than  for  us  to  approve  an 
amendment  such  as  is  here  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee.  I  cannot  understand  why  Mr. 
Henderson  and  Mr.  Ginsburg  would  pro¬ 
mote  such  an  amendment  at  this  time 
and  thus  further  create  disunity  in  this 
House  and  among  the  people  of  this 
country.  It  is  highly  un-American.  It 
is  undemocratic.  It  is  vicious  because  it 
serves  notice  on  everybody  that  he  must 
compete  with  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  insofar  as  the  administration  of 
the  price-control  machinery  is  concerned. 
We  should  defeat  this  amendment.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  should  restrict  it  to  products 
made  in  the  United  States  if  you  do  not 
defeat  the  amendment  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  In  the  gentleman’s 
opinion,  is  this  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  American  market  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  believe  that. 
Owners  and  operators  of  private  prop¬ 
erty  should  not  be  compelled  to  go  grop¬ 
ing  along  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty,  with 
a  feeling  that  a  planning  board  is  lurk¬ 
ing  behind  every  rock  and  tree,  ready,  on 
and  in  response  to  impulse,  however  gen¬ 
erated,  to  put  prices  up  or  down  to  their 
disadvantage. 

That  is  exactly  the  substance  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  amendment;  and  therefore 
we  should  defeat  it,  and  I  hope  that  will 
be  the  vote  of  the  Committee. 

For  after  all  what  is  supply  and  what 
is  demand  except  the  reaction  of  the 
people  themselves  to  the  conditions  of 
their  existence?  Human  behaviorism  is 
the  deciding  factor.  The  market  belongs 
to  the  people.  It  is  in  the  market  place 
that  they  express  their  judgment  on 
values.  The  market  degenerates  into  a 
mere  Charlie  McCarthy  when  it  gets  into 
the  hands  of  government.  Its  impera¬ 
tive  requirement  is  freedom.  Nowhere 
else  is  liberty  more  precious.  The  people 
will  submit  to  conscription  of  their  youth 
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for  war,  to  taxes  amounting  to  confisca¬ 
tion,  but  they  will  take  a  final  stand  on 
their  judgment  of  prices,  for  when  they 
speak  it  is  not  as  individuals  but  as  the 
people — all  the  people  over  the  whole  of 
our  mechanized,  monetary  world  of  trade. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
four  words. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  if  it 
is  not  taken  out  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  wonder  how  many 
Members  desire  to  be  heard  on  this 
provision. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  may  say  there  are 
two  amendments  on  this  side  which  will 
be  offered.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
there  are  in  addition  to  that  who  will 
want  to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Chair  may  be 
indulged  a  moment,  there  are  three  other 
amendments  on  the  desk  to  this  section. 
There  are  two  amendments  on  the  desk 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
manifest  that  it  will  inconvenience  quite 
a  number  of  Members  if  we  have  to  sit 
here  much  longer  tonight.  If  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  gentleman  to  withhold  his 
recognition  until  Friday - 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  the 
gentleman  will  pardon  me,  I  yielded  back 
my  time  at  3  o’clock  and  deferred  to  the 
gentleman’s  side  then.  I  would  like  to 
proceed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  will  not  interrupt 
the  gentleman  further. 

“the  music  goes  round  and  round  and  comes 

OUT  HERE” — so  does  purchasing  power 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  committee  bill  proposes 
selective  price  control.  The  committee 
amendment,  now  pending,  proposes  to 
implement  selective  price  control  by  se¬ 
lective  purchasing  and  sale — bucket-shop 
operations  in  commodities  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  That  is  selective  price  control  in 
its  worst  form. 

To  dress  the  amendment  up  a  bit,  to 
tone  down  the  bad  odor,  much  has  been 
made  of  a  provision  in  the  amendment  to 
preserve  the  functions  of  the  R.  F.  C. 
and  the  operations  of  the  Tariff  Act. 
Now  the  simple  fact  is  that  if  the  bill  is 
defeated  there  is  no  need  for  adopting 
this  amendment.  If  we  do  not  take  on 
this  pain  in  the  neck,  we  will  not  need 
the  pain  killer,  which  would  introduce 
the  worst  wallop  in  the  bill. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Pat¬ 
man],  in  speaking  in  behalf  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  committee  amendment,  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  the  Government  goes  into  the 
market  in  security  operations,  in  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  bonds  and  Govern¬ 
ment  securities. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  point  I 
brought  out  in  my  interrogation  of  the 
gentleman,  that  there  is  a  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  proposing  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  go  into  the  market  to  deal  in 
commodities,  and  going  into  the  market 
as  it  does  at  present,  to  deal  in  its  own 
securities.  The  difference  involves  a  fis¬ 
cal  question  which  I  thought  the  gentle¬ 
man  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to 


appreciate.  In  times  past,  he  has  not 
been  any  too  complimentary  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  discount  operations.  Yet 
when  the  Government  is  dealing  in  its 
own  securities,  the  effects  of  that  deal¬ 
ing,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  diffused 
impartially  to  all  branches  of  commerce. 
But  when  the  Government  goes  into  the 
market  for  selective  purchasing  and  sale 
of  commodities  the  results  are  not  dif¬ 
fused.  They  strike  in  spots.  And  you 
have  given  to  some  administrator  and 
his  underlings  the  power  of  reward  and 
penalty. 

The  Government  will  make  or  break  a 
market  in  any  commodity  at  the  sweet 
whim  of  someone  who  never  made  a  pay 
roll  in  his  whole  life.  That  illustrates 
the  evil  in  the  whole  principle  of  selective 
price  control  and  its  most  vicious  form 
in  selective  purchasing. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  you  want  to  in¬ 
crease  your  copper  production  10  percent, 
is  it  not  better  to  pay  two  or  three  times 
as  much  for  that  high-cost  production 
than  it  is  to  raise  the  whole  copper  price 
structure  on  the  whole  100  percent? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes;  but 
you  can  meet  that  situation  in  strategic 
or  essential  materials  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  under  the  Buy  American  Act  now 
on  the  statute  books. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  proposed 
by  the  committee  does  not  limit  this  pre¬ 
mium  buying  and  penalty  selling  to  items 
of  that  kind.  It  is  all-embracing.  It 
gives  to  the  Administrator  the  power  to 
go  wherever  he  or  his  underlings  want  to 
go. 

Now  certainly  the  committee  had  its 
own  doubts  on  this  score.  They  reported 
the  bill  without  this  selective-purchas¬ 
ing  and  sale  provision.  The  expected  ad¬ 
ministrator,  we  understand,  said  the  bill 
would  not  work  without  it.  So  now  they 
offer  it  and  say  it  is  essential.  That  is 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  bill;  it  has  an  appetite  for  power. 
Each  grant  of  power  given  requires  an¬ 
other. 

The  truth  is  that  selective  price  con¬ 
trol  cannot  work.  It  cannot  work  be¬ 
cause  in  the  terms  of  the  old  song,  “The 
music  goes  round  and  round  and  comes 
out  here.” 

That  is  the  fundamental  weakness  of 
selective  price  control.  They  tell  us  we 
have  more  dollars  and  fewer  goods.  Dol¬ 
lars  compete  for  goods  and  the  price  of 
wanted  goods  goes  up.  So  selective  price 
control  says  we  will  put  a  ceiling  on  those 
prices.  What  happens?  You  have  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  you  hold  it  down  here, 
and  what  does  it  do?  It  seeks  an  outlet. 
It  wants  to  buy  goods.  It  breaks  out 
somewhere  else. 

Either  you  must  provide  goods  for  the 
money  to  buy  or  you  must  provide  some 
other  place  for  that  purchasing  power 
to  go. 

That  is  why  the  suggestion  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  that  we  provide 
goods  has  some  merit.  Another  answer 
that  has  been  suggested  is  that  of  de¬ 
ferred  income  payments  or  defense- 
savings  bonds. 


Effective  price  control  must  take  into 
consideration  all  of  the  factors  that  go 
to  make  up  prices. 

A  false  hope  is  being  held  out  here  in 
the  suggestion  that  we  can  have  price 
control  and  not  affect  wages.  When  I 
was  home  along  in  September  I  said  to 
some  of  my  audiences:  “We  have  a  price- 
control  bill  introduced  down  there,  and 
it  proposes  to  control  everything  except 
wages.”  I  stopped,  and  invariably  the 
people  laughed,  because  they  knew  you 
could  not  control  prices  unless  you  con¬ 
trolled  wages. 

You  cannot  control  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  unless  you  control  wages.  You 
cannot  control  transportation  unless  you 
control  wages. 

Nor  can  you  control  these  things  un¬ 
less  you  control  the  flow  of  money,  un¬ 
less  you  control  the  extension  of  credit, 
unless  you  have  an  all-embracing  propo¬ 
sition  involving  the  rediscount  rate,  re¬ 
serve  ratios,  and  all  the  factors  that  go 
into  determining  prices.  Without  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort  price  control  cannot 
work. 

Selective  price  control — there  is  no 
such  thing.  Prices  are  relationships. 

The  day  the  President’s  price-control 
message  came  before  the  House  I  had  the 
privilege  of  offering  for  the  Record  a 
letter  from  my  college  teacher  in  eco¬ 
nomics  in  which  he  suggested  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  first  set  up  a  study  for  inte¬ 
grating  fiscal  and  monetary  policies.  He 
pointed  out  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
any  effective  price  control,  we  must  do 
two  things:  First,  we  must  find  some  out¬ 
let  for  purchasing  power  when  there  is  a 
diminished  supply  of  goods;  second,  we 
must  find  some  way  of  integrating  the 
various  controls  on  money  with  controls 
on  prices. 

I  hope  you  will  look  up  that  letter.  It 
was  put  in  the  July  30  Record,  2  days 
before  the  committee  got  its  bill,  5  days 
before  hearings  began.  In  fact,  I  think 
when  we  go  back  into  the  House  I  will 
ask  permission  to  reinsert  that  letter 
in  my  remarks.  I  hope  before  we  vote  on 
this  bill  you  will  read  that  letter  by  Dr. 
Hahne,  because  it  suggests  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  we  should  keep  in 
mind. 

Among  other  things  Dr.  Hahne  points 
out  that  it  would  take  35  years  of  the 
Defense  Tax  Act  to  pay  the  principal  of 
existing  governmental  debts  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  national  income.  We  have 
added  to  that  debt  since  July,  and  soon 
will  add  several  billions  more. 

Dr.  Hahne  raises  the  question — 

Is  it  better  to  allow  some  inflation  and  the 
normal  economic  method  of  defraying  acute 
indebtedness,  or  is  it  better  to  fix  price  con¬ 
trols  that  interfere  with  the  normal  workings 
of  the  price  system? 

His  letter  points  out  that — 

The  conscious  effort  of  the  past  decade  to 
raise  prices  is  now  being  supplemented  by 
the  normal  workings  of  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem,  and  this  disturbs  those  who  feel  that 
the  situation  is  getting  out  of  hand  because  it 
is  no  longer  subject  to  their  theories  of  con¬ 
scious  control. 

He  concludes: 

Before  conceding  control  over  prices  to  any 
single  agency,  which  by  virtue  of  the  great 
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burden  must  assign  details  to  less  and  less 
competent  assistants,  it  is  desirable  to  weigh 
these  relative  values. 

I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  letter  of 
value  in  your  thinking  on  this  problem. 
I  have  seen  the  fundamental  principles 
it  states  coming  up  again  and  again  in 
this  debate.  I  especially  urge  that  you 
note  the  sequence  of  steps  taken  in  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  constructive  suggestions 
with  which  the  letter  closes.  If  we  are 
to  have  price  control,  let  it  be  a  coordi¬ 
nated  system  that  will  preserve  and  not 
destroy  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
finance  the  tremendous  effort  in  which  it 
is  now  engaged. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

Northwestern  University, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
Evanston,  III.,  July  28,  1941. 
Hon.  Francis  H.  Case, 

New  House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Case:  The  current  discussion  of 
price  control  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
inflationary  tendencies  prompts  the  following 
letter,  which  X  hope  may  assist  you  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  sound  judgment  with  respect  to  this 
extremely  important  issue. 

I  am  assuming  that  it  is  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  capitalistic  democracy  with  both  sound 
military  and  economic  measures,  and  that 
military  measures  alone  are  inadequate. 

THE  EUROPEAN  PATTERN 

The  experience  in  European  countries  where 
price  controls  have  been  used  most  exten¬ 
sively  now  shows  a  vaguely  defined  pattern 
or  stages  of  historical  development.  Those 
stages  have  been  set  forth  by  eminent  German 
economists  as  follows: 

1.  Spot  control:  Originally  intended  as  tem¬ 
porary  price  controls  for  particular  prices,  but 
subsequently  proving  to  have  been  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  permanent  program. 

2.  Key-price  controls:  Maximum  prices  for 
selected  commodities  or  industries,  usually 
those  which  have  been  well  cartelized  during 
peacetimes. 

3  Antiprofiteering  laws:  Primarily  excess- 
profits  taxes  followed  shortly  by  penalty  taxes 
and/or  administrative  "price-discouragement 
methods”  aimed  to  discourage  evasions  and 
violations  of  maximum  price  decrees. 

4.  Wage  and  price  freezing  decrees  (Italy, 
1927;  Germany,  1936;  Japan,  1939) :  Intended 
to  apply  generally  to  the  whole  economic  or¬ 
der,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the  Baruch 
plan  as  outlined  by  C.  O.  Hardy  in  his  War¬ 
time  Control  of  Prices. 

5.  Rationing:  Beginning  with  priorities 
and  supplemented  with  noneconomic  sanc¬ 
tions. 

6.  Centralization  and  the  use  of  equaliza¬ 
tion  funds:  Centralized  control  for  both 
wholesale  and  retail  prices  through  buying 
and  selling  agencies  supplemented  with  offices 
which  supervise  interdependent  prices. 

Such  price-control  developments  could  be 
followed  here  in  the  United  States,  provided 
there  is  an  agreement  to  modify  the  eco¬ 
nomic  order,  and  to  abandon  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  principles,  and  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  conscious  control  by  a  few  power-using 
agencies. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  proposals  now 
being  made  which  look  toward  the  aban¬ 
donment  of  sound  economic  principles  be 
branded  and  recognized  for  what  they  are 
worth.  It  is  unwise  for  regulatory  agencies, 
as  well  as  legislative  groups  to  adopt  price- 
control  systems  that  are  founded  upon  fal¬ 
lacies  that  can  be  proved  to  be  unsound  in 
advance  of  opportunistic  experimentation. 

FALLACY  NO.  1 

One  commonly  accepted  fallacy  is  that  out¬ 
put  can  be  restricted  as  a  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  preventing  inflation. 


Take,  for  example,  the  proposal  to  re¬ 
strict  the  production  of  automobiles.  Sup¬ 
pose  that  for  purposes  of  price  controls  the 
administration  has  been  able  to  fix  abso¬ 
lutely  the  total  quantity  of  purchasing 
power,  which,  to  say  the  least  is  a  question¬ 
able  assumption,  and  that  at  any  given  time 
there  is  a  totality  of  $200,000,000  that  may 
be  spent  as  purchasing  power.  All  other 
things  remaining  the  same,  a  reduction  in 
cars  will  raise  prices;  thus  if  1,000,000  cars 
are  made  then  they  will  sell  for  $200  each,  if 
500,000  cars  are  produced  they  will  sell  for 
$400  each,  while  100,000  cars  would  sell  for 
$2,000  each. 

Of  course,  this  is  absurdly  simple,  but  not 
clearly  understood,  because  it  is  reported  in 
the  press  that  O.  P.  A.  C.  S.  desires  to  avoid 
price  increases,  and  the  dangers  of  inflation, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  recommend  cur¬ 
tailment  in  the  output  of  cars.  The  purpose 
and  policy  are  contradictory. 

Unless  restriction  of  output  is  simultane¬ 
ously  accompanied  by  similar,  or  greater,  re¬ 
striction  of  total  purchasing  power,  price  rises 
will  take  place.  The  abnormal  war  demands 
automatically  disturb  industry  and  inevitably 
lead  to  curtailment  of  output  of  normal  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  The  conscious  effort  of  the 
past  decade  to  raise  prices  is  now  being  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  normal  workings  of  the 
economic  system,  and  this  disturbs  those  who 
feel  that  the  situation  is  getting  out  of  hand 
because  it  is  no  longer  subject  to  their 
theories  of  conscious  control. 

The  efforts  to  raise  prices  during  the 
thirties  were  approved  by  the  people  at  the 
polls,  therefore,  a  repudiation  of  that  policy 
today  is  politically  dangerous,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  economically  unsound. 

FALLACY  NO.  2 

A  second  common  fallacy  is  that  prices  can 
be  regulated  without  regulating  incomes 

Initial  proposals  for  price  controls  always 
assure  that  there  will  be  no  regulation  of 
wages,  except  in  countries  where  there  is  a 
definite  attempt  to  redistribute  incomes  and 
wealth.  This  fallacy  is  founded  upon  a  fail¬ 
ure  to  recognize  the  close  relationships  be¬ 
tween  incomes,  costs,  and  prices.  To  wage 
earners  higher  wages  are  desirable  because 
they  are  incomes;  to  management  higher 
wages  are  undesirable  because  they  consti¬ 
tute  higher  costs;  in  short,  costs  are  incomes. 

Prices  are  related  not  to  past  but  to  pros¬ 
pective  costs,  and  if  prices  are  controlled  by 
administrative  fiat,  there  must  be  regard  for 
costs,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which 
is  wages. 

Whenever  Congress  grants  price-control 
powers  to  the  administration  it  impliedly 
grants  powers  to  control  wages,  plus  interest, 
plus  rents. 

Congress  cannot  separate  incomes  and 
costs,  neither  can  any  administrator. 

But  from  a  tactical  viewpoint  it  is  always 
emphasized  that  prices  are  controlled  for  the 
sake  of  the  wage  earners,  while  in  the  long 
run  wages  must  be  fixed  if  prices  are  fixed. 

Will  Congress,  after  these  years  of  cooper¬ 
ating  with  the  trade-unions  of  America  in 
securing  the  rights  and  recognition  of  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  want  to  deprive  those 
same  trade-unions  of  their  very  purpose  of 
existence  by  taking  from  them  their  powers 
of  collective  bargaining  with  respect  to 
wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor?  I 
doubt  if  trade-unions  want  to  freeze  wages, 
and  especially  if  that  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  an  administrator  that  might  find  it 
difficult  to  separate  incomes  and  costs. 

A  congressional  vote  to  grant  price  control 
is  a  vote  to  hand  wage  control  over  to  the 
administration,  perhaps  not  at  once,  but 
insidiously  and  invidiously. 

FALLACY  NO.  3 

A  third  common  fallacy  is  that  it  is  possible 
to  check  the  threat  of  inflation  by  controlling 
particular  prices,  and  that  this  automatically 
involves  control  over  the  price  level. 
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Unless  control  over  particular  prices  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  control  over  the  general  level 
of  prices,  conflicting  economic  forces  will  be 
set  in  motion  that  would  lead  to  the  defeat 
of  price  controls.  That  there  is  a  general 
level  of  prices  different  in  1932  than  in  1940 
cannot  be  denied,  nor  can  it  be  denied  that 
the  value  of  money  is  different  than  the  value 
of  goods. 

To  regulate  the  value  of  money,  the  general 
price  level,  it  is  necessary  to  manipulate  the 
rediscount  rate,  the  reserve  ratios,  the  open- 
market  operations,  the  flow  of  specie,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  bank  credit,  and  these  controls 
must  move  in  harmony  with  those  over  par¬ 
ticular  prices. 

This  calls  for  a  centralization  of  powers 
that  is  now  diffused  in  the  hands  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury,  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
placing  these  powers  in  the  hands  of  that 
central  agency  which  establishes  control  over 
particular  prices. 

To  assume  perfect  harmony,  say  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  the  fair  price  of  farm  products  and  the 
price  administrator,  who  fixes  the  prices  of 
the  things  the  farmer  buys,  requires  consid¬ 
erable  faith  in  human  nature.  Harmony  can 
be  best  established  when  the  centralized 
powers  of  the  price  administrator  include  that 
of  fixing  all  prices. 

Moreover,  if  those  now  exercising  powers 
over  the  extension  of  bank  credit  should 
make  a  move  that  would  upset  the  apple  cart 
of  the  interdependent  prices  fixed  by  the 
price  administrator,  it  would  be  eventually 
necessary  to  divest  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  Treasury  of  their  controls  over  credit  and 
lodge  such  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Price 
Administrator. 

Do  you  think  that  under  the  American 
economic  system  there  is  anyone,  or  any 
group  of  men,  sufficiently  omniscient  to  exer¬ 
cise  such  control  over  the  economic  order? 

FALLACY  NO.  4 

A  fourth  fallacy  now  current  is  that  the 
proposed  taxes  under  the  revenue  revision  of 
1941  will  prove  a  sufficiently  powerful  check 
upon  spending  as  to  prevent  inflation. 

From  1933  to  1939  taxes  and  loans  were 
used  to  finance  spending  and  raise  prices; 
now,  with  substantially  the  same  taxes,  the 
theory  has  changed  and  taxes  will  lower 
prices.  Since  the  taxes  are  the  same,  the 
taxpayers  the  same,  the  tax  incidence  the 
same,  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  effects 
will  be  the  same.  The  only  variable  factor 
in  the  situation  is  the  willingness  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  spend.  Thus  taxes  were  used  during 
the  great  depression  to  pry  people  loose  from 
their  money,  get  it  into  circulation,  and  as¬ 
sure  spending,  whereas  today  it  is  assumed 
people  are  willing  to  spend  and  should  be 
prevented  from  spending. 

The  funds  collected  by  the  1941  taxes  and 
Treasury  loans  will  be  used  to  buy  war  needs; 
then  the  laborers,  managers,  and  industries 
supplying  these  needs  get  the  funds;  they 
will  spend  the  money  raised  by  these  taxes. 
Hence  the  only  difference  is  found  in  the 
time  when  the  spending  takes  place. 

To  prevent  inflation  it  is  necessary  that 
the  taxes  be  accompanied  by  some  method  of 
absorbing  the  funds  after  they  accomplish 
war  purchases.  Should  this  be  left  to  the 
Price  Administrator?  My  suggestion  is  that 
it  could  be  much  better  accomplished 
through  a  deferred  income  plan. 

FALLACY  NO.  S 

In  the  fifth  place,  a  common  current  fal¬ 
lacy  is  that  all  inflationary  measures  are  un¬ 
desirable. 

The  fact  is  that  the  problem  of  price  con¬ 
trol  involves  a  judgment  as  to  the  merits 
of  relative  values.  Thus  on  July  24  the 
House  was  told  that  appropriations  and  con¬ 
tract  authorizations  for  defense  purposes 
would  reach  $52,000,000,000.  We  now  know 
that  the  State  and  local  debts  reach  about 
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$19,000,000,000,  that  the  Federal  direct  and 
guaranteed  debt  is  about  $56,000,000,000,  or  a 
total  governmental  load  of  $121,000,000,000. 

Assuming  that  the  present  tax  load  of 
$3,500,000,000  proposed  in  the  pending  reve¬ 
nue  legislation  is  continued  simply  to  pay 
the  principal  of  this  existing  governmental 
debt,  it  would  take  35  years  to  pay  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  let  alone  the  added  interest  loads  that 
must  be  borne. 

The  relative  question,  then,  is  this:  Is  it 
better  to  allow  some  inflation  and  the  normal 
economic  method  of  defraying  acute  indebt¬ 
edness,  or  is  it  better  to  fix  price  controls 
that  interfere  with  the  normal  workings  of 
the  price  system? 

Some  reputable  economists  now  regard  in¬ 
flation  as  a  kind  of  tax,  a  creditors’  tax,  a  tax 
on  fixed-income  receivers.  If  this  view  is 
sound,  the  issue  then  centers  on  the  question 
as  to  the  most  desirable  form  of  taxation. 
Before  conceding  control  over  prices  to  any 
single  agency,  which  by  virtue  of  the  great 
burden  must  assign  details  to  less  and  less 
competent  assistants,  it  is  desirable  to  weigh 
these  relative  values. 

TWO  SUGGESTIONS 

May  I  offer  two  suggestions? 

First.  Congress  should  give  further  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  deferred-income  plan. 

Thus  by  mopping  up  the  tax  and  loan 
funds  after  they  have  been  used  to  buy  war 
materials,  through  the  sale  of  bonds  the 
limit  placed  on  purchasing  power  becomes  di¬ 
rect  and  effective.  Such  bonds  should  not  be 
used  as  collateral  for  bank  loans,  nor  should 
they  carry  conversion  privileges,  nor  should 
they  be  cashed  before  the  end  of  the  military 
emergency,  and  then  they  should  be  used  to 
buy  the  peacetime  goods  which  will  have  ex¬ 
perienced  a  curtailment  ir  demand  because 
of  the  war  program. 

England  steered  away  from  the  deferred- 
income  plan  until  it  became  apparent  that 
price  controls  were  breaking  down,  when  the 
plan  was  finally  adopted.  Many  sound  and 
reputable  economists  favor  this  plan  for 
America. 

Second.  Congress  should  at  once  set  up  a 
special  committee  to  investigate  and  report  a 
program  designed  to  integrate  fiscal  and  mon¬ 
etary  policy. 

Perhaps  this  could  be  done  through  some 
of  the  proposed  committees  already  proposed 
by  several  Congressmen.  Any  intelligent  citi¬ 
zen  familiar  with  the  overwhelming  load  im¬ 
posed  upon  a  diligent  Congressman  knows 
that  he  has  neither  the  time,  human  endur¬ 
ance,  nor  inclination  to  master  the  complexi¬ 
ties  surrounding  the  predicament  now  caused 
by  depression  financing,  defense  financing, 
and  prospective  war  financing. 

Just  as  Great  Britain  called  for  the  Colwyn 
Debt  Committee  to  help  solve  the  national- 
debt  problem  and  the  Macmillan  committee 
to  help  solve  the  monetary  problem,  so,  too, 
Congress  might  call  for  assistance  from  the 
reserves  of  the  legal,  statistical,  accounting, 
and  economic  professions.  This  store  of  in¬ 
formation  is  equal  to  that  to  be  found  in  the 
different  departments  and  agencies  in  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  branch,  and  would  doubtless  be 
welcomed  by  many  in  the  different  bureaus. 

The  responsibility  belongs  to  Congress 
alone;  aid  can  be  secured  from  many  un¬ 
tapped  sources.  Time  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  the  price-control  problem  and  such  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  established  by  Congress  im¬ 
mediately. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Ernest  H.  Hahne, 

Professor  of  Economics. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the 


Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  5990,  the  Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1941,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  to  ..nsert  an  article  from  Time  maga¬ 
zine  of  November  24,  1941. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
newspaper  editorial  on  propaganda  in  the 
motion-picture  industry. 

The  SFEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  in¬ 
clude  therein  a  letter  addressed  by  Sena¬ 
tor  McKellar  to  Senator  Carter  Glass 
on  the  development  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
the  remarks  I  made  today  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  to  include  therein  a  proposed 
substitute  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dewey]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  the  remarks  I  made  in 
committee  this  afternoon  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  to  which  I  referred. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  therein  a  statement  and 
a  letter  from  General  Gregory  of  the  War 
Department. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Cannon]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Voorhis]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask, 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  a  proposed  amendment  to 


the  price-fixing  bill  which  has  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  a  price-control  ad- 
Jninistrator  and  an  administrative  board 
of  review,  which  I  will  offer  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  bill  when  the  committee  con¬ 
siders  it  again  Friday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  remarks 
I  made  this  afternoon  and  include  as  a 
part  thereof  four  short  telegrams  from 
organized  workers  in  my  home  town,  as 
well  as  a  statement  I  prepared  on 
markets. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Crawford]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o’clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.) ,  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Friday,  November  28,  1941,  at  11 
o’clock  a.  m. 


COMMITTEE  HEARINGS 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  at  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  November 
27,  1941. 

Business  to  be  considered:  Resume 
hearings  on  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  6045,  to  amend  the  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  require  the  registration  of  per¬ 
sons  employed  by  agencies  to  disseminate 
propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes,”  approved  June  8,  1938, 
as  amended,  on  Friday,  November  28, 
1941,  at  10  a.  m.,  room  346,  House  Office 
Building. 

Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  will  hold  hearings  on 
H.  R.  6056,  to  regulate  in  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  suits  for  payment 
for  the  use  of  inventions  by  or  for  the 
Government,  on  Wednesday,  December  3, 
1941,  at  10  a.  m.,  room  346,  House  Office 
Building. 

Committee  on  Insular  Affairs 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Insular  Affairs  at  10:30  a.  m., 
on  Friday,  November  28,  1941,  for  the 
consideration  of  amendments  to  S.  1623 
and  H.  R.  5925. 

Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Aviation  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  at 
10  a.  m.,  Monday,  December  8,  1941. 

Business  to  be  considered :  Hearings  on 
H.  R.  5695,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Civilian 
Pilot  Training  Act  of  1939  so  as  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  training  of  civilian  aviation 
mechanics. 
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torium  on  March  21,  1940,  and  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  Administration  does  not  question 
the ''emergency.  However,  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  condition  be  service-con¬ 
nected 'and  of  a  compensable  degree  is 
not  shoWij  to  have  been  met. 

Inasmucij  as  the  Kula  Sanatorium  in 
its  capacity  "'as  a  county  institution  fur¬ 
nishes  hospitalization  to  individuals 
other  than  veterans,  the  charges  for 
treatment  woulcknecessarily  be  against 
a  person  securing  such  treatment  except 
where  the  institution,  in  accordance  with 
approved  practice,  o'fcjtains  proper  au¬ 
thority  for  treatment  of  the  veteran  from 
the  Veterans’  Administration.  The  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  treatment  for  the 
period  between  the  date  of  admission 
and  the  date  authority  for  treatment  as 
a  beneficiary  of  the  Veterans’^Adminis- 
tration  was  obtained,  do  not  appear  to 
be  a  proper  charge  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  do  not  feel,  therefore,  that  I  would 
be  justified  in  approving  the  bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  November  28,  1941. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal  and  the  message,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

FURTHER  VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT— RAYMOND  J.  McMAHON 

(H  DOC.  NO  451) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  H.  R.  3731,  “For  the  relief  of  Ray¬ 
mond  J.  McMahon.” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  author¬ 
ize  the  appointment  of  Raymond  J. 
McMahon,  ensign,  United  States  Naval 
Reserve,  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  junior 
grade,  and,  immediately  upon  such  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  place  him  on  the  retired 
list  of  the  Navy. 

Ensign  McMahon  was  injured  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty,  having  lost  his 
left  arm  above  the  elbow  in  an  airplane 
accident  on  July  9,  1937. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  June 
25,  1938,  Ensign  McMahon  would  be  en¬ 
titled,  upon  his  release  from  active  duty, 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Employees’  Com¬ 
pensation  Act,  and,  should  his  claim  be 
allowed,  would  be  entitled  to  compensa¬ 
tion  according  to  the  degree  of  disability, 
not  to  exceed  $96  per  month. 

Approval  of  the  bill  would  entitle  En¬ 
sign  McMahon  to  retirement  pay  of  75 
percent  of  the  amount'  of  his  active  pay 
as  lieutenant,  junior  grade.  The  Naval 
Aviation  Personnel  Act  of  1940  provided 
the  same  rate  of  disability  and  retire¬ 
ment  pay  to  naval  and  marine  reserves 
as  was  provided  prior  thereto  for  the 
regular  personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Ma- 

E  Ensign  McMahon,  however, 
prior  to  the  approval  of  the 
;ion  Personnel  Act  of  1940, 
not  entitled  to  the  benefits 

if  the  relief  afforded  Ensign 
V  existing  law,  and  of  the  fact 


that  other  Reserve  personnel  who  may 
have  been  injured  prior  to  the  1940  act 
would  be  equally  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  relief  as  is  proposed  in  the  bill  under 
consideration,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  would 
be  justified  in  approving  the  bill. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 

The  White  House,  November  28,  1941. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  will  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af¬ 
fairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES— W  L.  B.  VAN 

DYKE  (H.  DOC.  NO.  450) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap¬ 
proval,  H.  R.  4117,  a  bill  for  the  relief  of 
W.  L.  B.  Van  Dyke. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  refund 
to  W.  L.  B.  Van  Dyke,  out  of  any  money 
available  in  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the 
payrfient  of  money  orders  more  than  1 
year  bid,  the  amount  of  money  orders 
held  by.Van  Dyke  and  upon  which  re¬ 
funds  hbve  not  been  made  by  the 
Treasury  department. 

According\,to  the  facts  stated  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference.on  Legalizing  Lotteries, 
Inc.,  was  organized  in  January  1936  by  a 
number  of  private  citizens  as  a  means  of 
supporting  welfare  ‘activities  without 
public  taxation.  Van  Dyke  was  engaged 
to  handle  the  advertisingTor  this  enter¬ 
prise.  Copy  for  a  proposed  advertisement 
to  be  inserted  in  a  weekly  publication 
was  submitted  to  the  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  in  February  1936,  and  the.,publica- 
tion  was  advised  by  one  of  the  Solicitors 
for  the  Department  that  “copies  'of  the 
paper  containing  this  advertisement  will 
not  be  refused  admission  to  the  mails, 
it  being  understood  that  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  any  violation  of  law  involved 
will  rest  witn  the  senders.”  It  is  stated 
that  Van  Dyke  accepted  employment  in 
reliance  on  this  action  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  and  in  the  belief  that  the 
enterprise  was  lawful. 

On  April  28,  1936,  the  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  that  the 
scheme  was  a  lottery,  issued  a  so-called 
fraud  order,  which  required  the  post¬ 
master  general  of  New  York  City  not  to 
certify  any  postal  money  orders  in  favor 
of  the  lottery  corporation,  and  to  notify 
remitters  that  their  money  would  be  re¬ 
turned  upon  presentation  of  duplicate 
money  orders,  in  accordance  with  de¬ 
partmental  regulations.  Further  mail 
deliveries  to  the  organization  were  sus¬ 
pended. 

Litigation  was  instituted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Legalizing  Lotteries, 
Inc.,  on  April  29,  1936,  against  the  post- 
office  authorities  to  enjoin  enforcement 
of  the  order.  After  extended  litigation, 
the  order  of  the  Postmaster  General  was 
upheld.  In  the  meantime  money  orders 
amounting  to  nearly  $18,000  had  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  lottery 
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corporation,  and  some  of  these  orders,  it 
is  understood,  were  transferred  to  Van 
Dyke  and  others  in  payment  for  services 
and  advances.  They  constitute  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  this  legislation.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  approximately  90  percent  of 
the  amount  represented  by  these  orders 
has  been  remitted  to  the  purchasers. 
The  balance  is  held  in  the  Treasury  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  issuance  of  any  further  war¬ 
rants  in  favor  of  remitters. 

It  is  evident  that  the  statement  in  the 
letter  of  the  departmental  solicitor  con¬ 
tained  no  assurance  that  the  scheme  it¬ 
self  was  a  lawful  enterprise.  On  the 
contrary,  it  contained  a  plain  warning 
that  those  interested  were  proceeding  at 
their  own  risk.  In  any  case,  it  could 
hardly  be  Contended  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  estopped  thereby  from  enforc¬ 
ing  the  law  against  the  activities  o'  the 
lottery  corporation  or  from  withholding 
payment  of  money  orders  (including 
those  already  on  hand)  forwarded  to  it 
in  pursuance  of  the  unlawful  scheme,  in 
accordance  with  its  established  policy  in 
such  cases.  While  the  position  of  Van 
Dyke  and  other  creditors  who  had  made 
advances  and  performed  services  for  the 
organization  without  receiving  payment 
therefor  might  well  be  viewed  as  unfor¬ 
tunate,  the  Government  is  not  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  obligations  of  the 
lottery  corporation  to  its  creditors  or 
waive  enforcement  of  its  regulations  in 
order  to  enable  that  organization  to  col¬ 
lect  the  amount  of  the  money  orders  on 
hand  and  use  the  proceeds  to  pay  Van 
Dyke  and  other  creditors. 

By  subsequently  transferring  the 
money  orders  to  Van  Dyke  to  compen¬ 
sate  him  for  his  services,  the  lottery  cor¬ 
poration  could  not  alter  their  character 
or  enlarge  the  moral  obligation  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  them.  In 
performing  services  and  extending  credit 
to  the  lottery  corporation,  neither  Van 
Dyke  nor  any  of  the  other  creditors  was 
entitled  to  infer  from  the  Solicitor’s  letter 
that  the  scheme  was  lawful  or  assume 
that  the  Government  would  protect  them 
against  loss.  They  were  in  no  better  po¬ 
sition  than  the  lottery  corporation.  If 
the  Government  was  right  in  suspending 
payment  of  the  orders  in  the  first  place, 
as  can  hardly  be  doubted,  no  equity  was 
created  in  favor  of  Van  Dyke  by  the  sub¬ 
sequent  transfer  of  the  orders  to  him  or 
by  the  circumstance  that  a  number  of 
persons  who  were  entitled  to  a  refund 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Department 
have  not  applied  for  a  refund  and  may 
not  do  so.  \ 

To  authorize  payment  of  these  orders 
to  Van  Dyke,  even  within  the  limitations 
stated  in  the  bill,  would  encourage  ap¬ 
peals  for  relief  in  similar  cases  where 
creditors  of  lottery  enterprises  have  been 
left  without  recourse,  would  be  construed 
as  a  precedent  for  relief  in  other  cases, 
and  would  tend  to  weaken  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  curb  activities  of  this 
nature. 

For  these  reasons,  and  on  grounds  of 
broad  policy,  I  feel  obliged  to  withhold 
my  approval  from  this  measure\ 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  November  28,  1941. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
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the  Journal  and  the  message,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims  and  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

VETO  MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES— ELIZABETH 

AYERS  (H.  DOC.  NO.  449) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  veto  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States: 

To  t':e  House  of  Representatives : 

I  am  returning  herewith,  without  my 
approval,  H.  R.  4246,  “For  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Ayers.” 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill  to  pay  the 
sum  of  $1,163.95  to  Elizabeth  Ayers  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Ohio,  in  settlement  of  her 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  hos¬ 
pital  bills,  doctors’  bills,  and  funeral  ex¬ 
penses  of  her  husband,  Richard  R.  Ayers, 
a  former  employee  of  the  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Administration  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Ohio,  who  was  injured  June  1,  1935,  by 
the  caving  in  of  a  sewer  project  on  which 
he  was  working,  and  who  died  August  22, 
1935. 

The  act  of  June  22,  1936,  provided  com¬ 
pensation  for  disability  and  death  in  the 
case  of  employees  of  the  Federal  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration,  and  Mrs. 
Ayers  has,  since  that  date,  been  paid 
compensation  by  reason  of  the  death  of 
her  husband.  The  provisions  of  this  act, 
however,  were  not  retroactive  in  effect; 
and,  since  the  injury  in  the  case  under 
consideration  occurred  on  June  1,  1935, 
relief  could  not  be  granted  under  that 
act. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  would  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  approving  a  private  relief  bill  in 
this  case,  since  there  doubtless  were 
many  other  employees  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  who 
were  either  injured  or  killed  prior  to  the 
act  of  June  22,  1936,  and  for  whom  no 
relief  has  been  provided. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  November  28,  1941. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  wifi  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  /Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  very  splendid  ahd  well-deserved 
editorial  on  that  great-statesman,  United 
States  Senator  George  W.  Norris. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  representatives  of  the  Rural  Electrifi¬ 
cation  Cooperatives  in  the  State  of  Illi¬ 
nois. 

'  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
*  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute,  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  insert  extracts 
from  a  release  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection.  .1 

[Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi  addressed  j 
the  House.  His  remarks  appear  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record.] 

SITUATION  OF  FRUIT  FARMERS 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  has 
delivered  a  very  important  and  some¬ 
what  impassioned  appeal  on  account  of 
some  southern  farm  commodities.  I 
wonder  how  many  people  who  are  here 
know  what  the  fruit  growers,  particu¬ 
larly  the  grape  growers  of  California, 
will  suffer  if  this  bill  is  passed  as  it  stands 
at  the  present  time.  Later  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  propose  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  at  least  will  take  care  of  some  of 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  grape 
growers  of  Pennsylvania-;  Michigan, 
Ohio,  New  York,  and  Illinois,  as  well  as 
Californians  suffer.  I  ask  the  Members 
oil  the  floor  of  the  HouSe  to  try  to  under¬ 
stand  the  situation  and  why  we  cannot 
accept  the  bill  as  ij/stands. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California  has  expired. 

[Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma  ad¬ 
dressed  the  House.  His  remarks  appear 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.] 

LEAVE  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report 
upon  the  bill  H.  R.  6128. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection?  . 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Is  there  a  minority  report  on  this? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  No;  there  is  no  divi¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  If 
anyone  desires  to  file  minority  views,  I 
suppose  he  may  do  so. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  think  there  is  no  one 
on  the  committee  who  would  have  any 
objection  to  the  filing  of  this  report. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  McGREGOR.  Would  the  gentle¬ 
man  object  to  including  the  filing  of 
minority  views  in  his  request? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
include  in  my  request  the  right  to  file 
minority  views  by  those  who  desire  to 
do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 


marks  in  the  Record  and  include  an 
editorial  from  this  morning’s  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  entitled  “Defense  Scandal.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  by  the  insertion  of 
a  short  poem. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (H  R.  5990)  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  national  defense  and  security  by 
checking  speculative  and  excessive  price 
rises,  price  dislocations,  and  inflationary 
tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  H.  R.  5990,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  reported  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  committee  amend¬ 
ment  is  pending. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire 
to  offer  a  substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  stricken 
from  the  pending  amendment  the  follow¬ 
ing  language: 

Or  to  prevent  price  increases  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act.  The  proceeds  of 
any  sale  under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object  for  a  moment, 
I  think  I  shall  object - 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  wish  to  state  that 
this  is  a  committee  amendment  and  the 
request  is - 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Which  is  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  In  the  Record  in¬ 
troduced  on  Wednesday,  on  page  9175  of 
Wednesday’s  Record. 

The  purpose  of  striking  the  language 
indicated  is  to  remove  from  the  provision 
authority  for  the  use  of  funds  as  a  re¬ 
volving  fund.  The  other  language  which 
I  have  asked  to  strike  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  powers  conveyed  by  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  general  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  price  increases.  With  these  two  pro¬ 
visions  eliminated  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  represent  substantially  the 
agreed  judgment  of  - 11  members  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

In  that  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  say  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer  two 
additional  amendments  to  this  bill.  One 
would  create  a  board  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law,  the  board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  with  salaries  of  $10  000  a  year, 
with  the  direction  that  the  board  select 
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a  chairman.  The  other  provision  directs 
the  President  to  consider  geographical 
locations  and  varying  business  interests 
of  the  Nation  in  selecting  appointees, 
and  to  name  not  more  than  one  member 
from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  district. 

Later  we  expect  to  offer  an  amendment 
removing  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  quite  clearly  indicated  by 
Members  of  the  House  to  an  amendment 
which  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  adopted,  creating  powers  for  a 
licensing  system  in  the  administration  of 
the  act. 

I  make  this  statement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  order  that  Members  of  the  House  may 
understand  the  deep  and  abiding  con¬ 
viction  on  the  part  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  that  this  legislation 
is  of  transcendent  importance  to  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  and  the  future  welfare 
of  the  Nation,  and  observing  the  trend  of 
opinion  in  the  House  as  expressed  on  the 
floor  during  the  debate  that  has  taken 
place  prior  to  today,  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  members  desire,  I 
am  sure,  to  respect  the  judgment  and 
views  of  Members  of  the  House,  because 
we  are  simply  servants  of  the  House. 
The  amendments  suggested  are  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  views  of  the 
House,  removing  objections  that  have 
been  indicated  in  the  discussion  here,  so 
as  to  remove  such  objections  as  may  en¬ 
danger  favorable  action  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  knows  that 
no  one  in  the  House  feels  more  deeply 
the  necessity  of  a  price-control  bill  than 
I.  I  have  studied  the  subject  for  a  long 
time.  I  feel  that  the  country  is  going  to 
be  absolutely  ruined  if  we  do  not  take 
action,  but  the  gentleman  knows  that  I 
and  numerous  others  represent  splendid 
agricultural  sections.  The  farmers  of 
those  sections  are  willing  to  support  a 
price-control  bill  if  it  is  to  be  effective, 
but  they  know  that  Mr.  Henderson  tes¬ 
tified  before  your  committee  that  no  bill 
could  be  effective  unless  all  the  elements 
of  cost  were  covered  in  some  way.  In 
bringing  these  perfecting  amendments  to 
the  ^ouse  and  endeavoring  to  meet  the 
problems  of  vaiious  groups,  may  I  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  if  his  committee 
proposes  to  offer  an  amendment  that  will 
toucn  wages  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  bill  embodies  a  labor 
provision  exempting  wages.  The  matter 
was  gone  over  very  fully  by  the  committee, 
and  the  proceedings,  I  am  sure,  are  quite 
well  known  to  my  good  friend  from  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Of  course,  that  matter  will  be  open 
for  whatever  action  the  House  may  see 
fit  to  take  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  judgment  of  the  House  on 
that  question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  will 
offer  on  behalf  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration,  which  prepared  it,  a  very  mild 
amendment  dealing  with  wages  when  we 
reach  section  2  of  the  bill.  I  put  the 
House  on  notice  now  that  that  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  offered.  It  is  about  as  mild 
an  amendment  dealing  with  wages  as 


anybody  knew  how  to  draw  it  if  it  is  to  be 
touched  at  all. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  have  the  floor. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  correct. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  would  care  to  comment  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  licensing  provisions 
of  the  committee  amendment  have  been 
modified  in  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  expects  to  present? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  gentleman  that  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  he  permit  me  to  refer  him  to  the 
legislative  counsel  who  is  making  the 
final  draft  of  that  provision  in  order  that 
we  may  be  sure  of  our  accuracy  in  what 
we  say  about  it. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  May  I  ask  the  gen¬ 
tleman  also  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the 
function  of  the  board  which  he  proposes 
to  set  up  under  the  amendment  which  he 
will  offer?  Is  it  an  advisory  board  or  an 
administrative  board  to  which  aggrieved 
persons  may  go  for  redress  or  any  alleged 
wrong? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  would  not  be  in 
any  sense  an  advisory  board.  It  is  a 
legal,  independent  board,  to  be  created  by 
the  Congress,  the  members  appointed  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  What  provision  is 
there  in  the  proposal  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  offered  to  allow  aggrieved  per¬ 
sons  to  appear  before  the  board? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  is  no  provision 
with  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  might  say,  then, 
that  would  be  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  What  we  contem¬ 
plate  by  the  amendment  is  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  board  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Administrator  provided  for  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill.  All  the  powers  conferred  under 
the  pending  bill  upon  an  administrator 
and  all  the  methods  of  the  application  of 
those  powers  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
orders  issued  in  pursuance  to  an  exercise 
of  the  powers  would  be  conferred  upon 
the  board  instead  of  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Then  I  may  say  to 
the  gentleman  at  this  point  in  respect  to 
this  procedure  that  I  had  hoped  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama,  the  legislative 
counsel,  the  leadership,  the  President,  and 
Mr.  Henderson  might  get  together  and 
offer  some  constructive  compromise.  The 
gentleman  should  not  expect  after  the 
debates  which  have  transpired  on  this 
floor  that  any  reasonable,  intelligent 
Member  of  Congress  is  going  to  consent 
to  the  setting  up  of  a  dummy  board  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  chairman  who  will  operate 
as  an  administrator. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  me  say  in  reply, 
if  my  friend  desires  me  to  express  myself 
in  this  connection,  that  personally  I  do 
not  see  how  there  can  be  any  efficacious 
administration  of  this  law  if  there  is  to 
be  a  board  of  review  to  consume  weeks  or 
months  of  time  reviewing  orders.  What 
is  contemplated  by  the  amendment  I 
have  indicated  is  that  the  President  will 
select  a  board  with  due  regard  for  geo¬ 
graphic  locations  and  the  varied  busi¬ 
ness  and  agricultural  interests  of  the 


Nation.  This  board  will  sit  at  all  times  as 
a  body  bringing  into  the  council  the  vary¬ 
ing  views  and  the  viewpoints  entertained 
by  the  different  members  of  that  board, 
and  that  board  will  represent  the  various 
business  interests  of  the  entire  Nation 
so  that  any  interest  involved  in  an  order 
affecting  prices  would  not  be  left  to  the 
routine  difficult  procedure  of  some  ap¬ 
peal  to  a  reviewing  board,  but  their  views 
would  be  expressed  at  the  time  the  order 
is  to  be  made  by  someone  entirely  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  interests  involved;  so 
that  at  all  times  throughout  the  pro¬ 
ceeding  until  an  order  is  issued  and  en¬ 
forced,  the  various  business  interests  of 
the  country  will  have  a  board  with  knowl¬ 
edge  broad  enough  properly  to  express 
the  views  of  those  involved  in  the  action 
about  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Then  may  I  say  un¬ 
der  my  reservation  of  objection - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question,  of 
course,  is  on  the  unanimous-consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
affecting  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes;  and  I  have  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  object.  May  I  sug¬ 
gest  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  none  of  us 
as  yet  has  seen  the  proposal  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  on  the  establishment  of  a  board 
or  on  the  creation  of  an  authority  to 
issue  or  revoke  licenses,  that  we  confine 
our  efforts  for  the  present  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  to  authorize  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  buy  and  sell  commodities? 

I  think  there  are  certain  parts  of  the 
amendment  which  the  gentleman  says 
he  will  offer  which  should  be  adopted; 
but  at  the  present  moment  I  believe  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  issue  to 
crystallize  a  little  further,  I  should  object 
to  the  gentleman’s  request.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]  has  had 
an  amendment  pending  at  the  desk  since 
Wednesday  which  I  understand  he  wants 
to  offer  at  the  present  moment,  and  he  is 
about  to  be  recognized  for  that  purpose. 
So  for  the  time  being,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  full  debate  and  find  out  what 
this  is  all  about,  I  will  object  to  the 
gentleman’s  request. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  offered  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment:  Strike  out  the  comma  fol¬ 
lowing  the  word  “producers”  and  the  language 
as  follows:  “or  prevent  price  increases  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
The  proceeds  of  any  sale  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion.” 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Is  it  in  order  now  to 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  An  amendment 
could  be  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute,  but  the  vote  would  come  first 
on  the  amendment  to  the  pending  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  But  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  could  be 
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offered  to  the  pending  committee  amend¬ 
ment.  Is  that  right? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  An  amendment 
could  be  offered  in  the  nature  of  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  pending  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  be  recognized  briefly,  I  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  gentleman  that  I  desire  only 
to  have  this  amendment  pending  to  keep 
this  matter  clear.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  feel  that  I  desire  to  shut  off  de¬ 
bate  or  discussion. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  then,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  has  not  offered  this  as  an 
amendment,  but  merely  offers  it  to  have 
it  pending? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  offered  it  as  an 
amendment.  I  am  not  asking  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  vote  on  it.  I  would  like  to  have 
discussion  of  the  whole  matter.  I  will 
ask  for  a  vote  on  it  later. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  now  pending. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Dewey  offers  an  amendment  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  committee  amendment. 
Strike  out  of  section  2,  subsection  (e ) ,  page 
6,  all  of  the  paragraph  commencing  in  line 
16  and  insert: 

“(e;  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  to  obtain 
the  production  of  marginal  or  high-cost  pro¬ 
ducers,  he  may  so  notify  the  President,  and 
the  President  may  direct  any  existing  agency 
or  agencies  of  the  United  States  to  exercise, 
and  any  such  agency  or  agencies  shall  exer¬ 
cise  in  accordance  with  such  directions,  any 
authority  heretofore  or  hereafter  conferred  on 
them  by  law  to  buy,  sell,  store,  or  use  any 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  by 
any  such  producers:  Provided,  That  any  ma¬ 
terials  which  have  been  heretofore  or  may 
hereafter  be  defined  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  and  supplies  by  the  President  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be 
bought  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  act  only  by  corporations  created  or  or¬ 
ganized  pursuant  to  said  section  5d,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  de¬ 
termine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Loan  Administra¬ 
tor:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  deemed  to  modify,  suspend, 
amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended:  Provided 
further,  That  nothing  in  this  section,  or  any 
existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  contrary  to  the  provision  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended.” 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  ad¬ 
ditional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi¬ 
nois  [Mr.  Dewey]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
leave  out  of  his  amendment  the  provi¬ 
sion  that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  suggested  be 
left  out  of  the  pending  amendment? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  My  amendment  is  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  the  pending  com¬ 


mittee  amendment,  leaving  out  the  re¬ 
volving  fund  and  the  right  to  buy  and 
sell  to  stabilize  prices. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  difference  between  what  the  gen¬ 
tleman  proposes  and  what  the  committee 
has  suggested. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  There  are  one  or  two 
little  differences. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Does  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  include  imported  articles? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  It  does  cover  that  point, 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  both  of 
these  amendments  and  the  amendment 
which  was  originally  discussed  in  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  permit  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  certain  critical  materials  and  sup¬ 
plies  from  high-cost  producers.  As  I 
mentioned  when  speaking  the  other  day, 
during  the  last  war  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  adhered  to  what  was  known  as  the 
bulk-line  method  in  setting  ceilings:  he 
set  the  prices  of  commodities  at  a  height 
that  the  high-cost  producers  might  make 
a  profit  and  produce  or  might  not  lose 
money  and  produce.  That,  of  course,  put 
the  prices  high  and  gave  great  profits  to 
the  low-cost  producers. 

The  more  modern  and  scientific 
method  is  to  place  the  price  ceilings  at  a 
lower  price,  and  the  purpose  of  the  new 
method  of  setting  ceilings  is  that  the 
prices  may  not  be  elevated  for  all  of  these 
commodities  to  accommodate  the  high- 
cost  producers.  They  shall  be  accommo¬ 
dated  by  a  subsidy  from  the  Government 
representing  a  differential  between  the 
low-cost  producer  and  the  high-cost 
producer. 

As  has  been  mentioned  a  number  of 
times,  copper  is  a  good  example.  The 
cost  of  producing  copper  under  the  hy¬ 
draulic  method  is  about  10  cents,  but  in 
the  Michigan  mines  and  other  mines 
where  it  is  hand  produced,  the  cost  of 
production  is  about  3V2  to  4  cents  greater. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
permit  the  Price  Administrator  or  the. 
Board  to  pay  this  differential  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  copper,  but 
it  was  thought  that  we  have  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Federal  Loan  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  R.  F.  C.  various  corpora¬ 
tions  which  have  for  a  number  of  years 
been  doing  this  very  business  and  are 
equipped  to  do  it.  They  know  the  mines, 
they  know  the  methods  of  procedure; 
therefore  this  amendment  permits  the 
Administrator  or  the  Board  that  may 
be  set  up  upon  notification  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  make 
the  request  of  the  existing  agency  or 
agencies,  to  buy  these  high-cost  prod¬ 
ucts  at  a  higher  price  than  is  normal  for 
the  market. 

The  amendment  and  the  committee 
amendment  both  permit  that,  but  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  reserves  the 
right  for  these  purchasers  to  domestic 
material  and  does  not  permit  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  or  Board  to  go  abroad  and  prob¬ 
ably  bring  in  foreign  products  to  brea£ 
the  markets  of  our  own  American  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  was  not  contemplated  that  he 
should  do  this  in  the  committee  hearings, 
and  I  think  it  would  have  a  bad  effect,  as 


do  many  of  my  associates  and  colleagues, 
on  our  economy. 

There  is  another  factor  here  that  I 
think  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Under  the  committee  amendment  the 
Price  Administrator  or  Board  may  direct 
these  purchases  to  be  made.  I  do  not 
think  the  Price  Administrator  or  the 
Board  should  have  the  right  to  direct 
the  Federal  Loan  Administrator  to  per¬ 
form  certain  functions  The  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  or  Board  should  notify  the 
President,  and  the  President  should 
notify  those  agencies  over  which  he  has 
general  jurisdiction.  One  other  item 
that  is  not  in  my  amendment,  yet  it  is 
in  the  committee  amendment,  which  I 
do  not  think  is  necessary. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  effect  of  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  is  to  remove 
from  the  bill  the  particular  language 
indicated  in  the  amendment  I  submitted 
to  the  committee  amendment? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  But  it  would  place 
the  powers  conferred  by  the  provision 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  instead 
of  the  Administrator? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Upon  notification  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  the  two  provisions  are  so 
similar  and  so  substantially  the  same, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman’s  substitute  to  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Since  the  gentleman 
has  10  minutes,  may  I  make  this  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  wondering  why  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  not  made  this  suggestion  be¬ 
fore.  I  believe  before  this  bill  is  finally 
enacted  and  sent  to  the  President  the 
pooling  of  copper  and  such  commodities 
will  be  suggested.  This  would  probably 
save  all  subsidies  and  cost  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Let  high-cost  and  low-cost  pro¬ 
ducers  pool  their  copper,  find  a  price 
for  everybody  to  pay,  and  then  pay  each 
his  proper  profit.  Then  there  would  be 
no  subsidy  by  the  Government.  Has  the 
gentleman  considered  this  suggestion? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  My  own  opinion  about 
that  is  that  the  Federal  Loan  Agency, 
which,  among  others,  includes  the  Met¬ 
als  Reserve  Company,  Rubber  Reserve 
Company,  and  the  Defense  Supply 
Corporation,  have  had  such  great  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge  that  it  would  be 
best  to  leave  such  matters  in  their  hands 
for  administration. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  they  would  have  authority  to 
order  all  the  copper  producers  to  pool 
their  interests? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  am  not  informed  on 
that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  believe  this  is  a 
new  thought  that  has  not  been  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  committee.  I  ask  the  House 
to  consider  it  and  see  if  it  would  not  save 
all  subsidies  to  pool  supplies  and  pay 
everyone  his  proper  profit,  everyone  pay- 
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ing  the  same  price  for  the  articles.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  will  give  this  sug¬ 
gestion  his  attention. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  As  I  understand  the 
gentleman’s  amendment,  it  is  identical 
with  the  committee  amendment  in  that 
it  prohibits  the  purchase  of  imported 
commodities  and  confines  purchases  to 
domestic  commodities. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  My  amendment  deals 
with  domestic  commodities,  and  the 
chairman  has  agreed  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  deals  only  with  domestic  produc¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Is  there  anything  in 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  with  regard 
to  a  bipartisan  board? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  bipartisan  board.  This  is  only 
one  section,  pertaining  to  the  purchase 
of  high-cost  products. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  It  also  relates  to  mak¬ 
ing  reports  directly  to  the  President  after 
the  request. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  After  the  request? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  The 
gentleman’s  amendment  would  not  have 
the  effect,  would  it,  of  preventing  the 
purchase  abroad  of  critical  materials 
where  there  may  be  an  actual  shortage 
of  certain  things? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Those  powers  are  al¬ 
ready  held  by  the  Defense  Supply  Corpo¬ 
ration,  which  is  a  part  of  the  Federal 
Loan  Agency,  and  under  the  purposes 
for  which  that  Corporation  was  set  up 
they  may  do  about  anything.  They  may 
produce,  acquire,  carry,  or  sell,  or  other¬ 
wise  deal  in  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  and  supplies.  Also,  they  may  lake 
such  further  action  as  the  President  and 
the  Federal  Loan  Administrator  deem 
necessary  to  expedite  the  national-de¬ 
fense  program. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Yes;  but 
does  the  gentleman’s  amendment  affect 
that  power? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  committee 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey], 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
substitute  is  agreed  to,  does  that  mean 
that  the  amendment  itself  is  adopted,  or 
is  there  then  a  separate  vote  on  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  as  amended  shall 
be  adopted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  substitute 
amendment  is  agreed  to,  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  recur  on  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  as  amended  by  the  substitute. 


The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  substitute  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended  by  the  substitute. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  which  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  To  the  amendment 
as  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  does  not 
think  the  gentleman’s  amendment  is  in 
order  at  this  time.  The  question  now 
is  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  cannot  then  be  amended. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
understands  he  cannot  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  substitute  when  the  substi¬ 
tute  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  I  understand  that 
the  substitute  has  been  adopted. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
at  the  Clerk’s  desk  an  amendment  tc 
the  amendment  as  originally  offered  by 
the  committee.  Is  that  amendment  now 
in  order? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  As  I  understand  the 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute 
for  the  committee  amendment  has  been 
adopted.  The  only  amendment  which 
would  have  been  in  order  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  substitute.  Inasmuch  as  the 
substitute  has  been  adopted,  it  is  now 
too  late  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
the  House  in  its  consideration  of  this  bill, 
but  I  do  want  sufficient  time  to  discuss 
this  matter.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DIES.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  us 
agree  that  inflation  is  a  great  evil  and 
must  be  prevented.  It  is.  however,  ob¬ 
vious  to  any  student  of  the  question  that 
the  principal  causes  of  inflation  are  huge 
deficit  spending,  unbalanced  budgets,  de¬ 
basement  of  the  currency,  and  wide¬ 
spread  strikes.  The  proponents  of  the 
present  bill  concede  this  to  be  true.  Un¬ 
less  we  deal  effectively  with  these  historic 
and  fundamental  causes  of  inflation,  the 
only  purpose  that  can  be  served  by  a 
price-fixing  bill  is  to  enable  bureaucrats 


to  regiment  our  economy.  No  price-fixing 
bill  will  be  of  any  substantial  help  in  pre¬ 
venting  inflation  until  we  drastically  re¬ 
duce  nondefense  expenditures,  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government,  elimi¬ 
nate  the  scandalous  waste  in  defense 
and  nondefense  expenditures,  and  put 
the  defense  program  upon  an  efficient 
and  nonpolitical  basis. 

We  need  not  speculate  on  this  ques¬ 
tion.  We  have  the  experiences  of  all 
other  countries  to  demonstrate  the  truth 
of  my  statement.  For  instance,  from 
1519  to  1602  the  price  level  in  Spain  in¬ 
creased  500  percent.  With  the  rising  cost 
of  living  the  rich  grew  richer  and  the 
poor  more  sullen  and  rebellious.  In  an 
effort  to  suppress  the  growing  revolts  the 
Government  devised  a  schedule  of  fixed 
prices  on  everything,  and  the  weaver,  the 
fuller,  the  armorer,  the  potter,  the  shoe¬ 
maker,  were  told  exactly  how  to  do  their 
own  work.  All  this  did  not  bear  its  full 
fruit  during  the  reign  of  the  Catholic 
sovereigns,  but  by  the  end  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century  it  had  reduced  Spain  to 
a  state  of  Byzantine  regulation  in  which 
every  kind  of  work  had  to  be  done  under 
the  eye  and  subject  to  the  interference 
of  a  vast  swarm  of  government  officials, 
all  ill  paid  and  often  not  paid,  all  there¬ 
fore  necessitous  and  corrupt.  The  great 
resource  of  the  treasury  was  the  excise 
taxes  of  5  or  10  percent  on  an  article 
every  time  it  was  sold — on  the  ox  when 
sold  to  the  butcher,  on  the  hide  when 
sold  to  the  tanner,  on  the  dressed  hide 
sold  to  the  shoemaker,  and  on  his  shoes. 
This  plan  of  taxation — advocated  these 
days  by  Dr.  Townsend — soon  made  Spain 
and  Portugal  the  two  most  beggarly  na¬ 
tions  in  Europe. 

In  the  last  days  of  the  Roman  Empire 
the  Emperor  decreed  a  schedule  of  prices 
on  all  goods  and  commodities  and  serv¬ 
ices.  He  put  to  death  anyone  who  vio¬ 
lated  his  price-fixing  law,  but  he  failed 
to  correct  the  loose  fiscal  policies  and  his 
price-fixing  law  was  a  complete  failure. 

During  the  inflationary  periods  in 
France,  between  the  years  of  1786  and 
1789,  attempts  were  made  to  fix  the  price 
of  grain  and  other  foodstuffs,  but  it  re¬ 
quired  armed  bands  to  induce  the  owners 
to  give  them  up.  Mills,  granaries,  houses, 
and  barns  were  looted,  shops  broken  into. 
The  severest  penalties  were  inflicted  upon 
those  who  disobeyed  price-fixing  regula¬ 
tions  as  to  goods  or  labor.  Ten  years  in 
irons  for  millers  and  farmers;  death  for 
all  those  who  refused  to  labor,  or  resisted 
confiscation  of  their  goods.  The  price¬ 
fixing  law  of  France  was  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure  because  the  Government  continued 
piling  up  huge  deficits. 

I  could  cite  many  more  instances  in 
history  if  I  had  the  time,  but  I  think  all 
of  us  will  agree  that  price  fixing  is  of  no 
value  as  a  preventive  of  inflation  unless 
it  is  accompanied  by  sound  fiscal  policies. 

For  years  we  have  followed  an  infla¬ 
tionary  policy.  We  have  spent  vast  sums 
of  money  on  almost  everything.  What 
assurance  do  we  have  that  the  necessary 
fiscal  and  monetary  policies  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  future  to  prevent  inflation? 
I  am  convinced  that  there  is  great  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  the  defense  program; 
that  this  Government  is  needlessly 
spending  a  vast  amount  of  money.  I 
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am  further  convinced  that  lobbyists  and 
profiteers  are  thriving  at  the  expense  of 
the  taxpayers.  Men  like  Tommy  Cor¬ 
coran  and  Charles  West.  I  am  further 
convinced  that  defense  money  has  been 
deliberately  and  knowingly  used  for  po¬ 
litical  purposes.  I  demand,  therefore, 
that  these  abuses  be  corrected  or  that 
we  have  definite  assurances  that  they 
will  be  corrected  before  any  price-fixing 
bill  is  enacted.  Furthermore,  I  demand 
that  before  any  price-fixing  bill  is  passed 
we  have  definite  assurance  that  those  to 
be  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  act  shall  be  loyal,  patriotic  Amer¬ 
icans  who  believe  in  our  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  who  will  seek  to  preserve 
it. 

We  have  declared  that  Germany  is  our 
enemy.  Germany  represents  a  planned 
or  regimented  economy.  American  de¬ 
mocracy  is  based  upon  free  enterprise. 
I  will  never  vote  to  place  the  destiny  of 
free  enterprise  in  America  in  the  hands 
of  men  and  women  who  have  declared 
repeatedly  that  they  do  not  believe  in  free 
enterprise  and  that  they  want  to  destroy 
it.  I  shall  vote  to  recommit,  and  by  that 
vote  I  shall  send  a  message  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  department  that  insofar  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  my  vote  represents  a  protest 
against  the  coddling  of  totalitarians  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  other  re¬ 
course  left  to  me.  I  have  pleaded  with 
the  executive  department  for  action.  My 
pleas  have  been  spurned  and  ignored.  I 
shall  no  longer  plead.  As  the  Represent¬ 
ative  of  an  American  constituency  I  shall 
exert  what  little  influence  I  have  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  compel  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  to  do  what  should 
have  been  done  months  and  years  ago. 
Clean  house,  and  restore  the  confidence 
of  Congress  in  the  ability,  the  loyalty, 
and  soundness  of  the  men  who  are  se¬ 
lected  to  administer  the  laws  of  our  land. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  more  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
manner  in  which  certain  Government 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  deal  with  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  gravest  moment  which  has 
been  brought  to  their  attention  by  the 
work  of  this  House. 

I  have  heretofore  given  you,  briefly,  the 
evidence  collected  by  our  committee  with 
reference  to  four  of  the  key  figures  in  the 
Price  Administration.  You  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  that  evidence  for 
yourselves  and  to  determine  whether  or 
not  there  can  be  any  question  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  these  people.  I  now  give  you 
another  typical  example,  because  I  think 
you  should  know  the  attitude  of  the 
executive  department  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  I  therefore  speak  frankly,  for 
I  am  convinced  that  only  by  a  determined 
and  aroused  Congress  can  we  ever  cor¬ 
rect  this  situation. 

On  November  18  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  Honorable  James  Lawrence  Fly, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  and  apprised  him  of 
certain  facts  and  evidence  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  In  my  communica¬ 
tion  to  Chairman  Fly,  I  made  it  abund¬ 
antly  clear  that  our  committee  had 
documentary  evidence  to  establish  two 
facts:  First,  that  Goodwin  Watson,  chief 
broadcast  analyst  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 


munications  Commission,  had  publicly 
associated  himself  with  a  large  number 
of  front  organizations  of  the  Communist 
Party;  and  second,  that  Goodwin  Wat¬ 
son  had  for  years  been  a  propagandist 
for  communism  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  now  hold  in  my  hand  copies  of  docu¬ 
ments  which  establish  beyond  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  dispute  the  truth  of  the  charges 
which  I  made  to  Chairman  Fly  concern¬ 
ing  his  subordinate,  Goodwin  Watson. 

In  order  that  Mr.  Fly  might  have  every 
opportunity  to  judge  for  himself  the  na¬ 
ture  and  value  of  the  evidence  in  our 
possession,  I  wrote  to  him  as  follows: 

If  you  desire  to  have  one  of  your  repre¬ 
sentatives  study  the  evidence  in  our  com¬ 
mittee’s  files  which  bears  upon  the  matter  of 
Watson’s  connections  with  Communist  front 
organizations,  I  shall  be  happy  to  offer  you 
every  facility  for  that  purpose. 

Chairman  Fly  absolutely  ignored  my 
offer  to  show  him  the  evidence.  Instead 
of  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  evidence  in  our  possession, 
Chairman  Fly  replied  to  my  letter  on 
the  very  next  day,  stating  that  he  had 
taken  pains  to  make  a  full  inquiry  into  the 
subject  and  that  as  a  result  of  his  inquiry 
he  had  found  my  charges  against  Watson 
to  be  baseless.  Instead  of  looking  at  our 
evidence.  Chairman  Fly  wrote  to  me  that 
Goodwin  Watson  is  a  man  “of  tenth  gen¬ 
eration  American  ancestry.”  It  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  Earl  Browder  also  de¬ 
scribes  his  American  ancestry  in  some 
such  quantitative  terms.  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  ancestry  of  Goodwin 
Watson  or  Earl  Browder.  I  have  never 
brought  any  charges  against  either  one  of 
them  on  the  grounds  of  his  forebears.  I 
charged  categorically  that  Goodwin  Wat¬ 
son  had  been  publicly  associated  with  a 
large  number  of  Communist-front  organ¬ 
izations.  I  repeat  that  charge  at  this 
time.  I  hold  in  my  hand  unimpeachable 
documents  to  establish  the  charge,  and  I 
intend  to  have  a  show-down  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  the  Honorable  James 
Lawrence  Fly,  as  to  the  truth  or  untruth 
of  this  charge.  I  further  charged,  and  I 
now  repeat  it,  that  Goodwin  Watson  has 
for  years  been  a  propagandist  for  com¬ 
munism  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have 
Watson’s  undisputed  writings  to  prove 
that  charge,  and  I  intend  to  have  a  show¬ 
down  with  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  James  Lawrence  Fly,  as  to  the 
truth  or  untruth  of  this  charge. 

Instead  of  giving  one  moment’s  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  evidence  in  our  posses¬ 
sion,  Chairman  Fly  replied  to  me  that 
Goodwin  Watson  holds  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  philosophy  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  of 
Communist  literature  in  the  United 
States,  a  man  who  was  a  publicly  avowed 
member  of  the  Communist  Party,  also 
held  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
from  Columbia  University.  His  name 
was  M.  J.  Olgin.  I  have  not  held  it 
against  Goodwin  Watson  or  M.  J.  Olgin 
that  they  did  or  did  not  have  degrees  of 
the  highest  academic  rating  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University. 

I  do  not  have  sufficient  time  at  my  dis¬ 
posal  today  to  give  anything  more  than  a 
few  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  Good¬ 


win  Watson,  but  I  offer  a  few  which  are 
typical  of  what  Watson  has  put  into  print 
under  his  own  name  during  the  past  years. 

Speaking  on  the  mistake  of  the 
Austrian  Socialist  Party  in  supporting 
measures  of  gradual  socialization,  Good¬ 
win  Watson  wrote: 

Again  a  people  learned  in  tragedy  that  there 
is  no  safe  compromise  with  capitalism. 

According  to  Dr.  Watson,  the  Austrian 
Socialists  “took  the  deceptively  attractive 
highway  of  gradualism.”  Lest  anyone 
misunderstand  him,  Dr.  Watson  did  his 
utmost  to  make  it  clear  that  he  supported 
a  sharp  and  sudden  break  with  capital¬ 
ism,  which  is  usually  described  by  the 
word  “revolution,”  and  that  he  rejected 
the  customary  Socialist  procedure  to  at¬ 
tain  Socialist  ends  by  gradual  measures. 
In  other  words,  Dr.  Watson  not  only 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  he  advocated 
the  destruction  of  capitalism,  but  that  he 
also  advocated  the  Communist  rather 
than  the  Socialist  method  of  destruction. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  article  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  Dr.  Watson  wrote; 

Only  Soviet  Russia  has  gone  up  to  the  left, 
in  an  ox  cart  that  was  nearly  wrecked  before 
the  trip  started,  but  they  report  now  that  the 
road  is  growing  better.  Our  machines  are 
more  powerful  but  more  delicate  than  ox 
carts.  Can’t  we  stand  the  rough  beginning 
if  we  prepare  the  road,  the  cars,  the  drivers, 
and  the  passengers? 

In  another  article  in  which  he  dealt 
with  the  question  of  gradualism  or  revo¬ 
lution,  Goodwin  Watson  wrote: 

The  Austrian  Socialists  actually  did  the 
things  F.  D.  R.  makes  speeches  about.  They 
provided  real  social  security,  built  coopera¬ 
tive  houses,  set  up  health  insurance  and  en¬ 
riched  life  generally  for  the  forgotten  man. 
The  Socialists  were  sure  that  they  had 
chosen  the  peaceful,  gradual,  practical  way. 
They  wanted  to  avoid  bloodshed,  even  at  the 
last,  when  they  were  disarmed  by  ruthless 
reactionaries  and  shot  down  in  the  5-day 
battle  in  Vienna  streets. 

Dr.  Watson  proceeded  at  once  in  this 
article  to  show  how  the  gradualism  of 
the  Austrian  Socialists  had  failed.  He 
said: 

Only  emptiness  ahead.  Is  that  what  my 
children  will  experience  in  America,  after  the 
failure  of  gradualism  and  the  apparently  in¬ 
evitable  rise  of  American  fascism? 

Could  anything  be  clearer  than  Dr. 
Watson’s  own  words  that  he  rejected  a 
program  of  gradual  socialization  for 
America  and  put  himself  on  the  side  of 
revolution?  Indeed,  I  quote  his  exact 
words: 

We  must  choose  the  swift,  total  transfor¬ 
mation. 

I  offer  only  one  more  excerpt  from  the 
writings  of  this  tenth  generation  Ameri¬ 
can  who  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from 
Columbia  University.  But  first  I  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  is  a 
high  official  in  a  Government  agency 
which  administers  laws  affecting  radio. 
In  a  speech  before  the  National  Educa¬ 
tion  Association,  Dr.  Watson  called  for 
public  ownership  of  great  newspapers 
and  radios,  and  in  that  same  speech  he 
declared: 

Our  Government,  and  that  of  France  and 
England,  may  pretend  to  be  democracies,  but 
they  are  in  truth  plutocracies.  In  the  pres- 
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ent  economic  crisis,  foreign  policies  of  all 
capitalist  nations  will  necessarily  be  far  more 
concerned  to  keep  plutocrats  in  power  than 
to  build  world  democracy. 

Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  in 
any  quarter,  I  wish  to  say  that  when  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  permitting 
Communists  to  hold  high  Government 
positions  in  this  Capital  City  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  I  have  just  begun  to  fight. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  months  ago  I 
wired  the  President  of  the  United  States 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  confer  with  him 
about  “fifth  columnists,”  both  of  the 
Nazi  and  Communist  varieties,  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  contacted  me  at  my  home 
in  the  city  of  Orange  and  asked  me  to 
come  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of 
conferring  with  him.  With  my  family.  I 
left,  and  after  a  long  and  tedious  trip  I 
arrived  in  Washington,  having  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  Chief  Executive  at  12 
o’clock.  As  I  walked  into  the  anteroom  I 
found  a  man  there  who  has  one  of  the 
longest  records  of  activity  in  Communist- 
front  organizations  of  any  man  in  this 
country;  the  man  who  admitted  he  had 
put  up  the  money  to  buy  the  letters  that 
attempted  to  link  me  with  William  Dud¬ 
ley  Pelley.  I  sat  there  for  45  minutes 
while  that  man,  contrary  to  the  engage¬ 
ment  that  the  President  had  phoned  me 
at  my  home  in  Orange,  promising  an  in¬ 
terview  at  12  o’clock — I  sat  there  45  min¬ 
utes  cooling  my  heels,  waiting  so  that 
this  man,  with  a  long  record — and  I  here 
and  now  place  his  full  record  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

GARDNER  JACKSON,  PRINCIPAL  ECONOMIST, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  $5,600 

Chairman,  speaker  at  dinner,  Committee 
for  Pan  American  Democracy.  (Clipping, 
possibly  New  York  Times,  February  21,  1940.) 

Sponsor,  Conference  on  Constitutional  Lib¬ 
erties  in  America.  (Program  leaflet,  Call  to 
a  Conference  on  Constitutional  Liberties  in 
America,  June  7,  1940,  p  4.) 

Sponsor,  Conference  on  Pan  American  De¬ 
mocracy.  (Letterhead,  November  16,  1938  ) 

Signer  of  call.  Congress  of  Youth.  (Pro¬ 
ceedings,  July  1-5,  1939,  p.  2.) 

Sponsor,  Consumers'  Union.  (Undated  cir¬ 
cular  ) 

Chairman,  Council  for  Pan  American  De¬ 
mocracy  (Letterhead,  dated  July  11,  1940.) 

Legislative  representative,  Council  of 
United  States  Veterans,  Inc,  (Letterhead, 
December  30,  1938  ) 

Member,  executive  board,  Council  of  United 
States  Veterans,  Inc.  (Letterhead,  December 
30,  1938  ) 

Vice  president,  Film  Audiences  for  De¬ 
mocracy.  (Film  Survey,  June  1939,  p.  4.) 

Vice  president,  Films  for  Democracy. 
(Films  for  Democracy,  April  1939,  p.  2.) 

Member,  advisory  board,  Frontier  Films. 
(Undated  letterhead  ) 

Member,  Labor’s  Non-Partisan  League. 
(Equal  Justice,  April  1938,  p.  4.) 

Representative  at  Workers  Alliance  con¬ 
ference,  Labor’s  Non-Partisan  League  (Daily 
Worker.  March  21,  1938,  p.  4.) 

Entertained  at  national  convention  in  New 
York  City,  League  of  Women  Shoppers,  Inc. 
(News  letter,  Washington  League  of  Women 
Shoppers,  May  1940,  p.  2.) 

Signer,  letter  protesting  ban  on  Com¬ 
munists  in  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
(Daily  Worker,  March  19,  1940,  p.  4.) 

Sponsor,  National  Council  to  Aid  Agricul¬ 
tural  Labor.  (Help  America  First,  p.  4.) 


Signer  of  open  letter  on  Dies  committee, 
National  Emergency  Conference  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Rights.  (Daily  Worker,  May  13,  1940, 
PP  1,  5.) 

Member,  National  Peoples  Committee 
Against  Hearst.  (Letterhead,  March  16,  1937.) 

Member,  Nonpartisan  Committee  for  the 
Reelection  of  Congressman  Vito  Marcan- 
tonio.  (Letterhead,  Oct.  3,  1936.) 

Endorses  the  pamphlet,  Pamphlet  on 
Mooney  Case,  by  Marcantonio.  (Equal  Jus¬ 
tice,  April  1938,  p.  4.) 

Sponsor,  Washington  Committee  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action  (Letterhead,  April  26,  1940.) 

Speaker,  Workers  Alliance  conference. 
(Daily  Worker,  March  21,  pp  1,  4.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  I  had  sat  there 
for  45  minutes  I  was  finally,  after  Mr. 
Gardner  Jackson  left  the  President’s 
private  office,  invited  into  nis  office  to 
hold  the  conference  to  which  I  had 
been  invited  by  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States;  and  there,  sitting 
across  the  table,  was  a  court  reporter  to 
take  down  the  conversation  between  the 
President  of  my  country  and  myself, 
after  I  had  worked  for  more  than  3 
years — hard,  difficult,  and  discouraging 
work — in  the  interest  of  the  American 
Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  evidence  was  then 
before  the  country  as  to  what  Gardner 
Jackson  had  attempted  to  do  to  me,  and 
notwithstanding  that  fact,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  his  record,  Mr.  Gardner  Jackson 
is  now  the  principal  econom'st  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  drawing  a 
salary  of  $5,600  a  year. 

I  sent  to  the  executive  department  the 
names  of  3,200  Nazi  believers  and  sympa¬ 
thizers,  men  who  had  associated  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Nazi  movement  in  Amer¬ 
ica  and  working  in  defense  industries.  I 
have  never  heard  of  the  slightest  action 
having  been  taken  on  that.  I  therefore 
raise  the  question  that  should  be  asked 
by  all  thoughtful  men,  How  can  this  coun¬ 
try  prepare  to  defeat  the  enemies  abroad 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  defeat  the  ene¬ 
mies  within  our  own  country? 

Further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  are  going  to  delegate  those  vast  powers 
of  life  and  death  control  of  our  system  of 
free  enterprise  to  a  group  of  men  who 
have  said  to  the  country  that  they  do  not 
believe  in  our  system,  then  I  say  there  is 
no  other  course  for  this  Congress  to  pur¬ 
sue  except  to  send  this  bill  back  to  the 
committee,  and  by  that  action  we  will 
announce  to  America  that  Congress  is 
not  a  mere  rubber  stamp,  that  Congress 
has  not  surrendered  its  legislative  pre¬ 
rogatives  and  its  dignity.  We  represent 
independent  constituencies,  and  with  the 
help  of  God  we  must  sustain  our  power  if 
American  democracy  is  to  survive. 

At  this  point  I  insert  the  letter  from 
Watson  and  others  with  reference  to  Earl 
Browder’s  case: 

New  York  City,  October  18, 1941. 

Dear  Friend:  We,  who  have  signed  this  let¬ 
ter  are  writing  to  you  because  you  have  been 
interested  for  a  long  time  in  preserving  civil 
rights  in  our  country.  We  know  that  you 
are  opposed  to  the  persecution  of  any  indi¬ 
vidual  because  of  his  political  philosophy. 

You  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  facts 
concerning  Mr.  Earl  Browder’s  imprisonment. 
He  has  already  served  7  months  of  a  4-year 
sentence  and  has  paid  a  $2,000  fine  imposed 
upon  him  because  of  a  technical  violation  of 
a  passport  statute.  The  records  of  other  cases 
of  similar  violations  show  that  ordinarily 


sentences  are  suspended,  or  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  do  not  exceed  30  to  90  days. 

The  former  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  has  stated  that  there  was  no  question 
of  moral  turpitude  involved  on  Mr.  Browder’s 
part.  This  factor,  combined  with  the  severity 
of  Mr.  Browder’s  sentence,  has  caused  us  and 
many  other  persons  to  agree  with  Mr.  Wendell 
Willkie's  declaration  that  “if  you  truly  believe 
in  the  protection  of  civil  liberties,  you  will 
wonder  whether  Mr.  Browder  was  sentenced 
to  4  years  in  jail  and  a  $2,000  fine  because  he 
made  a  false  statement  on  a  passport  applica¬ 
tion,  or  because  he  was  a  Communist  Party 
member.” 

We  firmly  believe  that  in  the  present  world 
emergency,  when  national  unity  is  essential, 
our  President  will  act  favorably  toward  Mr. 
Browder’s  case.  We  'believe  that  the  release  of 
Earl  Browder  will  strengthen  the  conviction 
of  the  American  people  that  democracy  and 
justice  in  America  are  living  realities. 

Because  we  know  that  you  share  our  belief, 
we  ask  you  to  join  us  in  a  conference  to  dis¬ 
cuss  Mr.  Browder’s  freedom.  The  conference 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  November  1,  at  2 
o’clock  at  the  Riverside  Plaza  Hotel,  253  West 
Seventy-third  Street,  New  York  City.  We  will 
adjourn  promptly  at  4  o’clock.  We  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  you  will  attend. 

Cordially  yours, 

Prof.  Dorothy  Brewster,  Elizabeth  Gur¬ 
ley  Flynn,  Osmond  K.  Fraenkel, 
Ben  Gold,  Aline  Davis  Hays,  Con¬ 
rad  Kaye,  Rockwell  Kent,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Vito  Marcantonio,  Lewis 
Merrill,  Darwin  J.  Meserole,  Arthur 
Upham  Pope,  Harry  Reich,  Rev. 
William  B.  Spofford,  Dr.  Goodwin 
Watson.  Richard  Wright,  Dr.  Max 
Yergan,  Art  Young. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  two  amendments  at  the  desk  to 
page  4.  I  submit  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  as  to  whether  it  would  be  in  order 
to  offer  those  amendments  at  the  present 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Page  4  embraces 
section  2  of  the  pending  bill.  Section  2 
is  now  open  for  amendment.  The  gen¬ 
tleman’s  two  amendments  appear  to  be 
to  section  2. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
are  in  order.  Does  the  gentleman  desire 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
amendments  be  considered  at  one  time? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
the  Clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  BUCK  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  how  far 
has  the  Clerk  read  in  the  bill  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  He  has  completed 
the  reading  of  section  2. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Then  he  has  not  reached 
section  3,  agricultural  commodities? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  reading  of  section  2. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  may  I  ask  this?  On  Wed¬ 
nesday  I  submitted  an  amendment  to 
section  3  which  will  come  at  page  8.  Is 
that  amendment  on  the  Clerk’s  desk? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  Clerk  has  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  is  now  on  the  Clerk’s  desk. 
The  gentleman  from  Michigan  offers  an 
amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  by  Mr.  Crawford:  Page  4,  line 
6,  after  the  word  "ceiling”,  strike  out  the 
words  “on  or  about  October  1,  1941”  and 
insert  "between  the  dates  of  October  1  and 
October  15,  1941.” 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
purpose  in  offering  the  amendment  in 
this  way  is  to  more  clearly  state  the 
period,  or  the  hitching  post  to  which 
the  Administrator  must  adhere  in  taking 
into  consideration  certain  price  condi¬ 
tions.  It  is  my  feeling  that  these  dates 
are  not  so  material,  and  this  is  because 
adjustments  are  to  be  made  upward  or 
downward.  But  it  is  important  to  units 
of  industry  that  the  Administrator  ad¬ 
here  closely  to  some  specific  date  in  order 
to  arrive  at  the  ceiling  which  he  origi¬ 
nally  announces.  Unless  we  nail  it  down 
specifically,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  is  so  broad,  the  words 
“on  or  about  October  1,  1941,”  that  the 
Administrator  could  interpret  them  at 
anywhere  from  30  to  60  days.  We  have 
had  some  specific  cases  where  firms  have 
been  greatly  injured  by  reason  of  as  much 
as  a  30-day  split — that  is,  where  one  firm 
of  an  industry  might  have  a  ceiling  set  on 
the  conditions  prevailing  as  of  July  15, 
while  another  firm  would  have  its  ceil¬ 
ing  set  on  conditions  existing,  say,  on 
August  15.  This  amendment  is  to  bring 
the  Administrator  into  more  narrow  lim¬ 
its,  with  more  specific  language,  so  that 
injuries  may  not  follow  to  specific  units 
of  industry. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  any  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  amendment  the  gen¬ 
tleman  proposes  and  the  language  in  the 
bill,  “on  or  about  October  1,  1941.”  That 
date  may  not  be  the  sole  standard.  Con¬ 
ditions  would  be  considered  along  with 
other  matters  in  determining  the  matter, 
which  would  enter  into  the  consideration. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  can  see  no 
objection  to  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  statement  and  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  further  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Crawford:  Page 
4,  line  7,  after  the  word  “may”,  insert  "with¬ 
out  undue  burden  on  the  economy.” 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
reason  for  offering  this  amendment  I 
will  support  with  a  specific  case.  A  short 
time  ago,  I  have  been  informed,  the 
Price  Administrator,  in  operating  under 
his  present  powers,  set  a  ceiling  on  the 
products  of  a  certain  firm.  Immediately 
following  that  the  firm  was  requested  to 
file  certain  accounting  information:  For 
instance,  a  5-year  balance  sheet;  5-year 
comparative  operating  statement;  a 


statement  showing  the  margin  of  profit 
which  the  company  had  marked  up  be¬ 
tween  costs  and  selling  prices  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

Of  course,  the  company  did  not  have 
an  accounting  staff  qualified  to  proceed 
with  such  work.  For  weeks  and  weeks  the 
company  was  unable  to  make  any  ship¬ 
ments.  It  became  necessary  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  go  into  the  professional  market, 
obtain  the  services  of  high  cost  account¬ 
ants,  and  to  have  an  elaborate  financial 
report  submitted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Price  Administrator. 

It  seems  to  me  the  purpose  of  this  whole 
procedure  should  be  made  much  more 
acceptable  to  the  country  and  no  such 
undue  burdens  as  I  have  described  forced 
upon  the  economy  and  various  units  of 
industry  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
Committee  feels  that  the  language  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to 
protect  industry  against  such  unusual, 
extraordinary,  and  burdensome  requests 
as  I  have  outlined,  then  I  would  not  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  my  amendment.  But, 
personally,  I  do  not  agree  that  the  bill  in 
its  present  form  will  protect  units  of 
industry  against  such  undue  burdens. 

I  am  sure  that  the  practice  of  the 
Price  Administrator  up  to  date  has  gone 
in  that  direction,  and  I  feel  that  in  the 
absence  of  restraining  language  similar 
to  that  I  have  here  offered  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  will  continue  to  impose  undue  and 
costly  and  burdensome  restrictions  on 
the  industries  of  this  country,  and  in 
many  cases  make  it  practically  impossible 
for  units  of  industry  to  perform  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  financial  burden  placed  upon 
them. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  objection  to  the  amendment. 
I  do  not  regard  it  as  necessary,  but  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
favor  the  amendment  just  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  and  shall 
make  some  general  observations  con¬ 
cerning  the  bill  during  the  time  allotted 
me. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  indicated 
in  its  title,  is  “to  further  the  national 
defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies.” 
I  take  it  that  no  one  is  opposed  to  these 
objectives.  The  difficulty  arises  when  we 
attempt  to  agree  on  the  best  method  of 
accomplishment.  The  debate  has  devel¬ 
oped  that  some  of  us  feel  that  there  is 
already  sufficient  power  lodged  in  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  if  exercised,  to  control 
inflation  without  further  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress.  There  are  those 
who  feel  that  prices  can  be  controlled  by 
repealing  certain  inflationary  laws  now 
in  existence.  Then,  there  ai’e  those  who 
feel  that  additional  price-control  legisla- 
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tio  nis  essential  if  ruinous,  disastrous  in¬ 
flation  is  not  to  bring  woe  and  grief  to  a 
vast  majority  of  our  people. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  inflation  has 
already  set  in  to  a  certain  extent,  that 
some  prices  are  already  too  high,  and 
that  unless  something  is  done  very  soon 
much  economic  dislocation  and  suffer¬ 
ing  are  in  store  for  the  country.  I  take  it 
that  a  majority  favors  some  kind  of 
price-control  legislation.  The  question 
before  us  then  is:  How  should  we  pro¬ 
ceed? 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Williams],  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  one  of  the 
principal  advocates  of  this  measure,  in 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill  said,  “It  is 
economic  dictatorship.  You  cannot  have 
price  control  without  dictatorship.” 
Generally  speaking,  this  assertion  can¬ 
not  be  successfully  refuted.  This  bill, 
therefore,  will  create  a  limited  economic 
dictatorship  while  the  law  is  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Be  it  remembered,  however,  that 
this  is  an  emergency  measure  and,  by  its 
own  terms,  it  expires  not  later  than  June 
30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  the  further 
continuance  of  the  authority  granted  by 
this  act  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  national  defense. 

Admittedly,  this  bill  contemplates  a 
regulation  and  a  regimentation  of  the 
business  and  economic  life  of  the  Nation. 
It  legally  destroys  for  the  time  being  the 
competitive  system  and  the  system  of  free 
enterprise  and  free  commerce. 

No  one  dislikes  surrendering  these  eco¬ 
nomic  rights  and  liberties,  even  momen¬ 
tarily,  more  than  I  do.  Yet,  it  must  be 
realized  that  in  time  of  war  our  Govern¬ 
ment  in  no  way  functions  as  a  peacetime 
democracy.  In  every  war  in  which  our 
country  has  participated,  the  ordinary 
and  accepted  rights,  liberties,  and 
freedoms  of  the  people  have  been  subro¬ 
gated  to  the  necessities  of  national 
defense  and  national  preservation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  World  War,  President  Wilson 
was  given  complete  dictatorial  powers 
over  the  economic  and  political  life  of 
the  country.  He  exercised  such  powers 
as  were  necessary  in  the  winning  of  that 
war.  At  the  termination  of  the  emer¬ 
gency,  he  yielded  and  returned  to  the 
people  the  emergency  powers  with  which 
he  had  been  entrusted.  Again  democracy 
functioned. 

Shortly  after  the  first  World  War,  our 
people,  led  by  the  American  Legion,  em¬ 
barked  upon  an  endeavor  to  write  a  for¬ 
mula  to  be  followed  in  case  we  should 
again  be  involved  in  war.  This  endeavor 
reached  fruition  in  the  McSwain  bill,  to 
which  years  of  consideration  were  given. 
The  bill  came  to  a  vote  in  the  House  on 
April  9,  1935,  and,  as  shown  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  that  date,  passed 
the  House  on  a  roll  call  vote  of  368  yeas 
and  15  nays.  All  Members  of  the  House 
today,  who  were  Members  in  1935,  voted 
for  that  bill,  with  the  exception  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Gava- 
gan],  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Martin  J.  Kennedy],  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Tinkham], 
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I  call  attention  to  these  facts  to  im¬ 
press  upon  you  what  the  feeling  of  the 
House  was  when  we  were  not  at  war  when 
the  Congress  was  planning  thoughtfully 
and  without  hysteria.  The  bill  which  so 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  House  was 
more  inclusive  and  more  drastic  than  is 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today.  It  gave 
to  the  President  and  his  appointees 
more  power  than  is  carried  in  this  bill. 

The  McSwain  bill  is  found  on  page  5249 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  April  8, 
1936,  and  is,  in  part,  as  follows: 

That  whenever  Congress  shall  declare  war, 
then,  from  and  after  a  date  prior  to  such  dec¬ 
laration,  which  date  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  determine  and 
publicly  proclaim,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  person,  firm,  partnership,  or  corporation 
to  willfully  buy,  sell,  or  otherwise  contract 
for  any  article  or  thing  at  a  higher  rate,  rent, 
price,  commission,  compensation,  or  reward 
than  was  in  effect  at  the  date  so  determined. 

Sec.  2.  During  the  period  of  any  war,  when¬ 
ever  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  President 
he  shall  determine  that  any  maximum  price, 
rent,  rate,  commission,  compensation,  or  re¬ 
ward  shall  be  adjusted  either  upward  or 
downward  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
and  publicly  proclaim  such  adjustment,  and 
such  adjustment  shall  have  the  full  force  and 
effect  under  this  statute  of  such  price,  rent, 
rate,  commission,  compensation,  or  reward 
before  such  adjustment. 

(b)  Furthermore,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  close  all  stock  and  commodity  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  United  States  of  America  if  in 
his  sole  discretion  it  becomes  desirable  in 
order  to  curb  speculation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  4.  During  the  period  of  any  war  de¬ 
clared  by  Congress  the  President  is  authorized 
to  determine,  and  by  public  proclamation  an¬ 
nounce,  what  classes  of  public  service,  or  of 
dealers  or  of  manufacturers  of  any  article  or 
commodity,  shall  be  required  to  operate  under 
licenses,  to  fix  the  conditions  of  such  licenses, 
and  to  grant  licenses  under  such  conditions. 
After  such  determination  and  proclamation 
by  the  President,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
public  service,  dealer,  or  manufacturer  in  such 
determined  classes  willfully  to  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  without  such  license.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  publication  or  distribution 
of  newspapers,  periodicals,  or  books. 

Sec.  5.  During  the  period  of  any  war  de¬ 
clared  by  Congress  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  determine  and  publicly  proclaim  the 
order  of  priority  in  which  any  manufac¬ 
turer,  dealer,  or  p-blic  service  in  the  United 
States  shall  fill  orders,  or  transport  any¬ 
thing,  or  furnish  power,  and  after  such 
determination  and  proclamation,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  foi  any  such  manufacturer,  dealer, 
or  public  service  willfully  to  fill  such  orders 
in  any  other  order  of  priority. 

Sec.  6.  That  during  the  period  of  any  war 
declared  by  Congress  the  President  is  em¬ 
powered  to  set  up  such  agencies,  boards,  or 
commissions,  or  to  designate  such  persons,  to 
exercise  such  portion  of  his  powers  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  and  proper  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purpose  of  this  act.  Likewise,  at 
such  time  he  shall  have  power  to  make  such 
rearrangements  of  departments,  and  of  bu¬ 
reaus  and  divisions  thereof,  and  to  transfer 
such  duties  and  powers  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  war. 

Sec.  7.  That  any  person,  firm,  or  corpora¬ 
tion  willfully  violating  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  or  willfully  violating  any  publicly 
proclaimed  orders,  rules,  or  regulations  made 
by  the  President  for  executing  the  powers 
contained  in  this  act,  is  hereby  declared  to 
be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be 
liable  to  indictment  and  trial  therefor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  not  exceeding  $100,000  or  to 
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serve  in  prison,  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  both, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  8.  That  upon  the  declaration  of  war, 
there  shall  be  imposed  a  tax  of  100  percent 
of  all  excess  war  profits  that  may  be  earned 
during  said  period  of  war  as  defined  in  this 
act. 

*  •  *  *  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  bill  was  to  be  effec¬ 
tive  “whenever  Congress  shall  declare 
war.” 

It  is  true  that  the  Congress  has  not 
officially  declared  war  in  the  constitu¬ 
tional  way  against  Germany  or  any  of 
the  Axis  Powers.  It  is  true  however,  that 
beginning  with  the  Lend-Lease  Act,  the 
Congress  has  enacted  legislation  the  ef¬ 
fect,  if  not  the  purpose,  of  which  is  to 
permit  the  President  to  carry  on  unde¬ 
clared  war  against  the  Axis  Powers.  The 
lend-lease  law  has  been  implemented  by 
the  Congress,  and  no  one  will  deny  that, 
at  the  least,  the  United  States  is  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  naval  shooting  war  with  Ger¬ 
many.  Our  peacetime  economy  has  van¬ 
ished.  A  wartime  economy  prevails 
throughout  the  land.  Free  enterprise 
and  free  economy  no  longer  function. 
The  Executive  orders  of  the  President, 
the  rules  and  regulations,  edicts,  and  de¬ 
crees  of  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement  and  the  Price  Administrator, 
expressed  in  priorities,  licenses,  and  what 
not,  supplant  the  free  and  competitive 
commerce  and  business  competition 
which  is  the  American  way  of  life. 

At  most  the  enactment  of  this  price- 
control  bill  will  be  but  legalizing  and  pos¬ 
sibly  amplifying  that  which  is  already 
being  done  under  Executive  order  in  the 
name  of  national  defense. 

If  price  control  is  necessary  to  prevent 
ruinous  inflation,  then  there  should  be 
no  delay  on  the  part  of  Congress.  This 
does  not  mean  that  one  bit  of  authority 
should  be  granted  to  the  Executive  or  any 
agency  of  the  Government  that  is  not 
absolutely  essential  now. 

When  the  McSwain  bill  was  before  the 
House  on  April  9,  1935, 1  said  in  part: 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  country  wants  no  more 
war.  Under  no  circumstances  should  we 
ever  engage  in  a  war  of  aggression.  *  *  * 

The  best  way  to  avoid  war  is  to  be  prepared, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  we  should  at  all  times  be  prepared  to 
meet  any  kind  of  aggression. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  burdens  of  war.  If  we  must  have 
war,  then  it  should  be  a  people’s  war;  and, 
regardless  of  our  occupation,  our  station,  or 
our  position  in  life,  we  owe  our  respective 
obligations  to  the  defense  of  our  country. 
It  is  not  possible  that  we  all  engage  in  the 
same  activity,  but  it  is  possible  and  neces¬ 
sary  that  we  all  engage  in  some  activity  to 
carry  on  the  common  cause. 

***** 

If  we  must  have  war,  then  I  believe  in 
drafting  not  only  the  young  men  of  the 
country  but  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  cap¬ 
ital,  transportation,  and  communication.  It 
is  unfair  to  take  the  young  men  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  place  them  in  the  trenches  at  $30  a 
month  and  permit  labor  in  the  factory  back 
home  to  draw  $15  to  $20  a  day.  It  is  unfair 
to  these  men  who  are  doing  the  fighting  to 
permit  industry  to  profit  by  the  suffering  of 
those  in  the  front  lines.  Legislation  bring¬ 
ing  about  the  objectives  of  this  bill  would 
have  been  enacted  long  ago,  were  it  not  for 
the  fact  that  labor  wants  to  be  exempted 
from  any  governmental  regulation  in  time 


of  war;  and,  by  the  same  token,  capital  and 
industry  insist  on  the  right  to  make  such 
profits  as  are  possible  in  time  of  national 
emergency.  Both  labor  and  capital  are 
wrong.  The  masses  of  the  people  know  of 
no  reason  why  either  of  these  groups  should 
be  exempted  from  their  proportionate  share 
of  responsibility  when  it  is  necessary  for  the 
country  to  bear  arms. 

*  *  *  *  * 

There  can  be  no  war  without  a  declaration 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  388  Members  of 
the  House  who  voted  for  the  McSwain 
bill,  all  were  agreed  as  to  the  necessity 
of  price-control  legislation  in  case  of 
War.  Were  we  wrong  then? 

It  is  true  that  the  present  administra¬ 
tion  has  declared  more  emergencies  and 
asked  for  more  power  than  any  admin¬ 
istration  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  our  people  are 
fearful  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there 
will  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  to  retain  these  powers. 
It  is  true  that  many  things  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  justify  such  fear. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  Leon  Henderson,  the  President’s 
price-control  Administrator.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  of  our  people  believe  that 
Mr.  Henderson  as  price-control  Admin¬ 
istrator  would,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  be 
very  reluctant  to  yield  up  any  powers 
given  to  him  as  the  Administrator  by 
this  legislation.  The  fact  that  he  is  so 
impregnated  with  the  New  Deal  philoso¬ 
phy  of  making  the  country  over  and 
changing  our  social  system,  leads  many 
to  believe  that  he  is  more  interested  in 
permanent  control  and  regulation  over 
our  economic  life  than  he  is  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  anti-inflationary  measure.  If  it 
were  known  that  the  President  would 
appoint  an  Administrator  of  this  price- 
control  bill  in  whom  all  the  people  of 
the  country  have  confidence,  that  fact 
alone  would  do  much  to  remove  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  with  those  who 
advocate  the  repeal  of  the  causes  for  in¬ 
flation  now  found  in  the  statutes.  The 
authority  which  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  further  devaluate  the  dollar  and 
the  law  which  gives  the  President  the 
authority  to  issue  $3,000,000,000  in  green¬ 
backs  should  be  repealed.  It  seems  to  me 
this  action  is  fundamental.  However, 
even  if  these  laws  were  repealed  at  once, 
the  spiral  of  rising  prices  would  not  be 
halted.  More  drastic  action  is  demanded 
now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  support  this 
bill  in  its  present  form.  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  it  if  the  so-called  licensing  clause  is 
included.  In  fact,  there  are  three  pro¬ 
posals  in  connection  with  this  legislation 
to  which  I  am  definitely  opposed: 

First.  The  licensing  clause. 

Second.  The  market-manipulation  pro¬ 
vision. 

Third.  The  one-man  control  policy. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Steagall], 
will  offer  an  amendment  placing  in  the 
bill  the  licensing  clause;  that  is,  power 
would  be  given  to  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  to  issue  licenses  for  the  sale  of  every 
commodity  on  which  he  places  a  ceiling. 
This  means  every  retailer  will  have  to 
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have  a  license  for  each  and  every  com¬ 
modity  he  sells,  possibly  hundreds  of  in¬ 
dividual  licenses.  The  Administrator 
will  be  permitted  to  determine  what 
profit  the  retailer  will  be  allowed  to  make 
on  each  commodity  which  he  sells  under 
the  license  and  he  will  even  be  permitted 
tc  determine  just  what  system  of  book¬ 
keeping  each  retailer  shall  use.  This  will 
entail  a  swarm  of  inspectors,  investi¬ 
gators,  and  so  forth — all  selected  in  the 
discretion  of,  and  working  under,  the 
direction  of  the  Price  Administrator. 
Members  of  the  committee  who  have 
studied  this  question  have  estimated  that 
this  new  bureau,  if  the  licensing  feature 
is  included,  will  require  from  250,000  to 
1,000,000  persons  to  administer  it.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  such  bureaucratic  ex¬ 
pansion. 

I  shall  not  vote  for  this  bill  unless  the 
market-manipulation  clause  is  materially 
altered  or  eliminated  entirely.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Henderson 
or  some  other  man,  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  any  commodity  he  desires 
in  any  quantity  he  believes  necessary  to 
effectuate  price  control,  and  to  sell  it  at 
any  price  he  wishes  to  anyone  he  pleases, 
at  either  public  or  private  sale.  This 
could  give  him  power  to  manipulate  mar¬ 
kets  by  creating  artificial  shortages  of 
commodities,  and  to  control  industry  and 
business  generally  by  purchasing  and 
withholding  or  selling  necessary  mate¬ 
rials. 

One  man  control  of  price  fixing  would 
be  ideal  if  that  man  were  superhuman 
and  always  just  in  his  decisions.  A  be¬ 
nevolent  dictator  could  undoubtedly  ren¬ 
der  the  most  effective  and  efficient  service. 
The  difficulty  is  in  securing  such  a  dic¬ 
tator.  No  such  vast  power  over  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  the  country  should  be  given 
to  any  Administrator,  especially  one  en¬ 
tertaining  the  socialistic  views  of  Mr. 
Henderson.  I  shall  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  providing  for  a  five-man  nonparti¬ 
san  board  of  review  to  which  those  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  Price  Administrator’s 
decisions  may  appeal  for  review.  When 
the  Administrator  realizes  that  there  is 
such  a  board  presently  available,  cer¬ 
tainly  this  will  have  a  restraining  in¬ 
fluence  on  him. 

I  repeat  that  if  we  are  to  win  the  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged,  there  must 
be  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  our  people. 
The  American  way  of  life  in  peacetime 
must  yield  to  a  regimented  way  of  life, 
wh;ch  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  win  the 
war.  Under  no  condition  should  such 
legislation  be  enacted  except  in  case  of 
war.  If  this  law  were  not  to  be  limited 
to  a  given  period,  I  would  not  support  it. 

I  join  with  those  who  insist  upon  more 
economy  in  Federal  spending.  Tax 
money  should  only  be  spent  for  essentials 
during  the  emergency.  The  desirable 
and  worth-while  advancements  and  im¬ 
provements  must  wait  until  the  life  of  our 
Nation  is  made  secure.  We  cannot  have 
our  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Our  taxes  will 
be  higher.  High  taxes  and  economy  in 
spending  by  the  Government  will  help 
much  to  curtail  price  inflation. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  comprehend 
effective  price  control  without  taking 
into  consideration  all  of  the  factors  en¬ 
tering  into  the  cost  of  a  commodity.  For 


instance,  if  60  percent  of  the  cost  of  a 
commodity  goes  for  labor  and  40  percent 
of  the  cost  for  material,  how  is  a  ceiling 
to  be  placed  on  the  sale  price  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  cost  of  both 
labor  and  material? 

The  fact  is  the  labor  cost  of  a  com¬ 
modity  is  just  as  much  of  a  factor  as  is 
the  material  cost.  Then  again,  if  a  ceil¬ 
ing  is  to  be  placed  on  wages,  a  ceiling 
should  also  be  placed  on  profits.  I  hope 
that  before  this  bill  reaches  a  vote  all 
these  things  will  be  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation.  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  an 
equitable,  workable,  and  effective  price¬ 
fixing  bill  can  be  written  otherwise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bland:  Page  7, 
after  line  11,  introduce  a  new  clause  to  read 
as  follows: 

“(i)  No  price  ceiling  shall  be  placed  upon 
any  fishery  commodity  below  the  average 
price  of  such  commodity  in  the  year  1941,  nor 
below  the  average  cost  of  production  at  the 
time  the  ceiling  is  set.” 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
bill  was  under  consideration  I  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  offered  an 
amendment  which  would  have  been  total 
exclusion  for  fishery  commodities  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill.  Later  that  was 
defeated  in  the  committee.  Then  there 
was  offered  an  amendment  along  the  line 
of  the  agricultural  provision  in  the  bill 
which  provided  for  a  ceiling,  but  took 
into  consideration  parity.  Inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  no  real  determination  of 
parity,  that  was  rejected,  and  I  am  now 
offering  this  amendment  to  place  a  floor 
on  fishery  commodities  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  that — 

No  ceiling  shall  be  placed  upon  any  fishery 
commodity  below  the  average  price  of  such 
commodity  in  the  year  1941,  nor  below  the 
average  cost  of  production  at  the  time  the 
ceiling  was  set. 

The  evidence  produced  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  showed  that  there  had  never  been 
a  return  from  the  depression  on  the  part 
of  fisheries.  I  am  going  to  summarize 
the  reasons  why  this  amendment  should 
be  adopted. 

I  may  say  that  the  original  amend¬ 
ment  had  the  general  support  of  the  fish¬ 
ery  industry.  One  reason  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  fishery  commodities,  as  a 
competitive  product  with  agriculture,  are 
controlled  by  the  price  of  the  competing 
product. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  cannot  yield.  I  only 
have  5  minutes  and  I  do  not  desire  to  ask 
for  additional  time. 

This  is  dealing  only  with  fishery  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  price  of  the  fishery  products 
is  largely  determined  by  auction  sale  and 
consumption.  Competition  already  con¬ 
trols  the  price.  Seventy-nine  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
fishing,  72  percent  of  the  total  number 
of  men  engaged,  and  74  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  catch  are  products  of 
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share  or  lay  operations,  so  that  price 
control  would  be,  in  effect,  as  far  as  the 
fisheries  are  concerned,  regulation  of 
wages. 

Third,  operation  of  trade  agreements, 
low  tariff  rates  on  some  items,  and  free¬ 
dom  of  tariffs  on  most  items  operate  to 
hold  prices  down. 

Fourth,  uncontrollable,  unstable,  un¬ 
certain,  unknown,  undetermined,  and  in¬ 
determinable  factors  in  the  production 
problem  of  fishery  products  make  price 
control  unfair,  unjust,  and  unworkable. 

No  man  can  decide  when  fogs  are  going 
to  be  met,  what  fish  are  running,  what 
the  probabilities  are,  what  the  chances 
are.  And  it  may  be  that  within  certain 
periods  there  will  be  no  fish  at  all. 

Information  not  available  now  nor  ob¬ 
tainable  within  the  time  required  by  price 
control  agencies  except  in  the  manner 
prescribed  in  the  amendment,  and  the 
area  and  character  of  the  industry  are  all 
such  as  to  make  price  control  impracti¬ 
cable. 

The  fisheries  industry  is  essential  to 
national  defense.  Fishing  vessels  are 
auxiliaries  to  the  Navy,  important  fa¬ 
cilities  for  defense  purposes,  and  should 
be  encouraged.  Aids  are  extended  by 
foreign  governments  to  the  seafood  in¬ 
dustry,  yet  no  such  aids  are  extended  by 
our  own  country.  Uncertainty  in  labor 
and  instability  caused  by  better  prices 
paid  in  other  industries  increase  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  labor  factor  and  may 
drive  fishery  labor  to  other  occupations. 

In  other  words,  if  fishermen  are  going  to 
receive  a  better  day’s  pay  for  a  day’s  labor 
in  the  shipyards,  or  factories,  or  other 
plants  they  are  going  to  leave  fishing  and 
go  where  the  pay  is  better. 

Fisheries  have  generally  been  regard¬ 
ed  as  necessary  and  essential  to  national 
defense.  It  was  so  regarded  in  the  World 
War  when  the  Government  urged  that 
production  should  continue  and  that  the 
building  of  ships  for  the  fishing  industry 
should  continue.  I  may  say  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  about  14  trawlers  and  other 
ships  have  now  been  taken  over  by  the  j 
Navy  for  national  defense;  and  certainly 
this  price  level  is  all  right. 

[Here  the  ga^el  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL  rose. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama, 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr,  Chairman,  there 
is  not  any  objection  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

I  could  not  imagine  that  any  action  would 
ever  be  taken  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment. 

There  is  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virgina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment,  which 
is  at  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Robertson  of 
Virginia:  On  page  7,  after  line  11,  insert  a 
new  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

“(f)  In  order  to  prevent  inflationary  wage 
increases  that  will  interfere  with  or  prevent 
the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
no  agency  or  official  of  the  United  States  shall 
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approve  or  recommend  any  wage  increase 
which  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
inflationary  nor  shall  any  allowance  be  made 
for  any  wage  increase  which  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  determines  to  be  inflationary,  in  any 
ceiling  under  this  act.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  a  wage  increase  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  inflationary,  if  the  Administrator  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  increases  will  require  an 
increase  in  any  ceiling  under  this  act,  except 
where  he  determines  that  such  increases  in 
such  ceiling  are  justified  due  to  an  increase 
in  the  workers’  cost  of  living  or  due  to  sub¬ 
normal  wage  rates  that  may  exist  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  industry  or  part  thereof.” 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  the  amendment  commands 
and  directs  other  agencies  to  do  or  not  to 
do  certain  things.  The  amendment  is 
not  confined  to  thie  particular  agency  set 
up  in  the  bill.  The  language  of  the  bill 
would  direct  the  President  to  do  or  not 
to  do  certain  things;  but  the  amend¬ 
ment  refers  to  the  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Mediation  Board,  and  many 
other  agencies  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  administration  of  the  bill.  I 
refer  to  line  3  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  concluded? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
merit  at  all  in  the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper).  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  offers  an 
amendment  against  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  makes  a  point  of  order,  stat¬ 
ing  as  a  ground  of  his  point  of  order, 
among  other  things,  that  the  pending 
amendment  refers  to  other  agencies  or 
officials  of  the  United  States.  The  Chair 
invites  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  on  page  22  under  the 
subject  of  defintions  states  the  following 
ir  lines  21,  22,  md  23. 

And  includes  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or 
any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  or  any  agency 
of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

The  Chair  therefore  feels  that  the 
amendment  is  in  ordef,  and  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
deals  with  a  new  subject  not  yet  consid¬ 
ered,  and  a  very  vital  one,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes  in  order  that  I  may  an¬ 
swer  some  questions  after  I  have  made  a 
preliminary  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  all  of  us  were  thrilled  by  the 
eloquent  statement  of  the  gentleman 


from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies],  a  man  whom  I 
admire  and  whose  work  I  have  supported; 
and  I  went  along  with  him  in  his  state¬ 
ment  right  up  to  his  final  conclusion 
that  because  men  we  think  believe  in 
some  “isms”  other  than  Americanism 
have  infiltrated  into  our  Government  we 
should  have  no  price-control  legislation 
until  that  has  been  taken  care  of.  I  can¬ 
not  agree  with  that  conclusion.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman  of  this  distinguished 
committee.  He  has  worked  hard  over 
this  bill.  It  is  a  terrible  task.  He  has 
been  faithful,  he  has  tried  to  be  concilia¬ 
tory  to  the  conflicting  interests  be  knew 
were  involved.  I  agree  with  him  that  this 
is  a  vital  matter.  I  wish  every  Member 
of  the  House  could  have  read  the  recent 
article  by  Dr.  Cammerer,  of  Princeton 
University,  an  economist  of  international 
reputation,  published  recently  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  He  said  every  major  war 
has  been  accompanied  by  inflation.  He 
said  every  legislative  body  in  the  past 
facing  such  a  situation  has  taken  the  easy 
way  out,  that  they  have  not  realistically 
faced  the  situation  or  attempted  to  con¬ 
trol  inflation. 

They  have  done  nothing  adequate  and 
have  fallen  back  on  the  old  alibi  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand.  He  said  that 
there  were  more  factors  now  present  to 
bring  about  a  disastrous  inflation  than 
ever  before  in  the  history  of  this  Nation, 
and  he  predicted  that  the  Congress 
would  do  nothing  about  it.  Judging  from 
cloakroom  gossip  and  the  comments  of 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  this  House,  I 
am  beginning  to  fear  that  before  the 
sun  goes  down  today  Professor  Cam¬ 
merer  will  be  proven  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  looking  for 
an  out  to  vote  against  this  bill  or  to  vote 
to  recommit  it.  I  want  a  bill,  but  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Henderson,  I  agree  with  all  the 
economists  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
the  matter,  that  we  cannot  have  even 
reasonable  success  in  controlling  prices 
unless  we  control  the  various  factors  that 
enter  into  the  price  equation,  of  which 
wage  is  one — in  some  industries  50  to 
60  percent  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
cost  of  manufacture. 

So  I  have  presented  an  amendment 
dealing  with  wages  that  does  not  have 
many  teeth  in  it.  I  hope  it  has  one  tooth 
in  it.  If  I  had  drawn  it  myself,  I  think 
I  would  have  made  it  a  little  stronger — 
I  will  be  frank  to  say  that,  although  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
I  am  not  hostile  to  labor.  My  legislative 
experience  started  in  the  State  Senate  of 
Virginia  in  1916.  I  supported  in  that 
body  legislation  on  behalf  of  labor  that 
was  far  in  advance  of  what  the  average 
man  supported  in  that  day  and  time.  I 
have  always  been  friendly  to  labor,  and 
I  still  am.  The  fact  that  I  have  not  sup¬ 
ported  all  the  labor  legislation  in  this 
body  in  the  last  9  years  should  not  by  any 
means  be  construed  as  hostility  on  my 
part  to  labor.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair 
to  labor.  However,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
recent  Gallup  poll  showing  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor  feel,  if  we  are  going  to 
put  some  ceiling  on  other  prices,  that 
they  should  have  a  ceiling  put  on  them 
too. 

This  amendment,  as  I  stated,  was  pre- 
I  pared  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation 


and  presented  to  me.  I  am  offering  it 
because  they  have  redrafted  it  six  times, 
and  I  think  they  have  made  it  milder  in 
each  draft  until  they  got  it  down  to  as 
mild  a  point  as  they  could  and  at  the 
same  time  do  any  good  at  all. 

Here  is  a  telegram  that  many  of  us 
have  received  from  the  president  of  the 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Mr.  Edward 
O'Neal: 

Respectfully  urge  Congress  to  courageously 
place  national  welfare  above  selfish  demands 
of  any  group  and  enact  legislation  that  will 
really  control  inflation  which,  unless  checked, 
will  wreck  our  Nation. 

He  comes  out  for  a  bill,  and  that  is  my 
position.  I  think  that  is  the  position  of 
southern  agriculture.  We  want  a  bill, 
but  we  do  not  want  it  limited  to  agricul¬ 
ture  or  to  wholesale  prices.  We  want  a 
bill  that  will  really  control  prices. 

Mr.  O’Neal  proceeds: 

It  will  impose  a  crushing  debt  burden  upon 
us  rnd  generations  that  will  follow. 

That  is  absolutely  true.  In  the  last 
war  inflation  added  $15,000,000,000  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  over  $45,000,000,000 
to  the  cost  of  living.  In  that  war  we  had 
eighteen  and  one-half  billion  dollars  of 
cash  and  demand  deposits  in  1918.  Now 
we  have  fifty-six  and  one-half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  of  cash  and  demand  deposits.  In 
that  war  we  spent  a  total  of  $25,000,000,- 
000,  including  cleaning  up  in  1919  and 
1920  the  war  contracts.  In  1942  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  spend  in  1  year  $30,000,000,000. 
We  have  already  spent  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing  as  much  as  we  spent  in  the  same 
period  in  the  last  World  War. 

We  started  out  with  a  big  debt,  while 
we  had  practically  no  debt  then.  We 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  wi’l 
have  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  months 
and  years  to  come  in  prices  than  we  had 
then,  when  they  went  to  146  percent. 
We-  need  a  price-control  bill,  and  if  we 
are  to  have  one,  many  of  us  think  it  is 
fair  and  just  that  some  little  restraint  be 
put  upon  wages,  in  the  absence  of  which 
they  could  dislocate  any  type  of  control 
program . 

Mr.  O’Neal  goes  on  to  say  that — 

Sucn  legislation,  to  be  fair  and  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  must  provide  for  control  of  inflationary 
wages  comparable  to  control  of  farm  prices 
and  industrial  prices  and  preserve  parity  re¬ 
lationship.  Unless  the  pending  bill  can  be 
amended  to  provide  such  control  we  urge  you 
oppose  its  enactment. 

I  am  not  here  to  oppose  enactment  of 
this  bill.  We  have  its  buying  and  selling 
provisions  straightened  out.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  as  I  understand  it,  has  agreed  on 
the  Wolcott  amendment  providing  for  a 
review  board.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  stated  that  he  expects  to  change  the 
licensing  features.  With  a  changed 
licensing  provision,  with  an  able,  fair,  and 
impartial  review,  I  would  not  quibble 
over  the  licensing  features.  We  had 
them  in  the  last  World  War.  If  properly 
administered,  we  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  that.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  get  any  adequate 
control  if  you  wait  until  a  man  has  vio¬ 
lated  the  law.  He  has  then  started  the 
prices  up  beyond  what  they  should  be. 
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You  could  then  get  an  injunction  against 
him,  or  you  could  proceed  against  one 
individual  violation  under  the  criminal 
penalties. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Does  not  this  amend¬ 
ment  give  the  right  to  the  Administrator 
or  whoever  will  administer  this  law  to 
suspend  or  to  make  inoperative  all  the 
other  legislation  that  we  have  passed  in 
the  last  few  years? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Now, 
that  suggestion,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  gentleman,  is  really  absurd.  We 
would  not  repeal  the  Wagner  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Act,  the  Forty  Hour  Act,  and  many 
others,  although  some  changes  in  those 
laws  should  be  brought  about. 

Mr.  SACKS.  It  suspends  their  opera¬ 
tion  if  the  Administrator  feels  that  way? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  No;  it 
does  not  do  so  at  all.  Let  me  read  you 
the  amendment: 

In  order  to  prevent  inflationary  wage  in¬ 
creases  that  will  interfere  with  or  prevent  the 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  act,  no 
agency  or  official  of  the  United  States — 

And  so  forth.  A  request  for  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  is  pending  before  some  mediation 
board  or  an  official  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  an  agency  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  Administrator  who  is  charged  with 
making  a  success  of  this  says  to  some 
mediation  board,  “If  you  grant  that  wage 
request,  you  throw  my  program  out  of 
alinement,  and  I  will  have  to  increase 
the  ceiling,”  some  attention  should  be 
paid  to  that.  Where  is  your  control  in 
this  bill  otherwise?  Would  you  not  in 
the  absence  of  some  restriction  upon 
labor  in  voting  for  this  bill  as  a  price- 
control  bill  mislead  the  public?  We  have 
told  them  that  the  situation  is  serious. 

We  have  told  them  we  ought  to  deal 
with  it.  We  have  told  them  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  inflation  hurting  the  farmers 
there  is  a  great  middle  class — oh,  more 
than  the  widows  and  orphans.  You  have 
all  your  school  teachers,  all  your  salaried 
employees,  and  they  will  be  crushed  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  and  the  nether  mill¬ 
stones  with  these  increasing  prices,  while 
their  salaries  will  not  go  up. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  gentleman’s  amendment  does  clothe 
the  Administrator  with  the  power  to  neg¬ 
ative  any  agreement  that  has  been  ar¬ 
rived  at  through  the  orderly  processes  of 
collective  bargaining,  or  mediation,  or  ar¬ 
bitration. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  beg 
the  gentleman’s  pardon;  I  do  not  con¬ 
strue  it  so.  It  affects  no  existing  wage 
scale.  It  states  that  when  a  future  de¬ 
mand  comes  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  Federal  agency,  the  Administrator,  if 


he  feels  so  inclined,  can  say  it  is  infla¬ 
tionary.  I  have  had  some  criticism  from 
those  who  say  to  me,  “Do  you  think  Mr. 
Henderson  is  going  to  say  any  wage  in¬ 
crease  will  be  inflationary?  He  will  not 
do  anything  under  this.”  I  say  we  have  to 
trust  somebody.  I  will  trust  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  to  do  what  is  right  under  this  provi¬ 
sion.  It  is  very  mild,  and  I  will  trust  Mr. 
Henderson,  when  he  finds  that  a  wage 
demand  is  unreasonable  and  unconscion¬ 
able  and  will  cause  inflation  and  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  his  previous  price  ceilings,  to 
say  to  the  Mediation  Board,  “Gentlemen, 
you  must  not  go  that  far.  You  must  not 
do  it.” 

Mr.  HEALEY.  But  the  gentleman  does 
give  him  the  veto  power  over  the  findings 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Mediation 
Board. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  No. 
For  one  thing,  we  have  16  wage  demands 
in  negotiation  now.  If  they  are  not  set¬ 
tled  before  this  law  becomes  effective,  the 
Administrator  could  find  out  from  them 
what  they  are  planning  to  do,  and  how 
much  wages  they  are  demanding,  and  ne 
could  indicate  to  them  whether  or  not  it 
will  be  inflationary.  Now,  do  you  want 
it  inflationary  or  do  you  not? 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi¬ 
nois. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  I  am  quite  sure,  in 
connection  with  the  question  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  propounded 
and  in  answering  which  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  indicated  a  control  on  the 
part  of  the  Administrator  to  accept  or 
reject,  that  that  ability  certainly  carries 
with  it  the  power  of  veto  if  this  language 
is  incorporated  in  the  act.  Let  me  point 
out,  with  the  indulgence  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia,  that  such  wage  in¬ 
crease  is  obtained  only  after  a  very  ex¬ 
haustive  study  and  approach  has  been 
made  in  connection  with  any  wage  nego¬ 
tiation.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  willing  that  such  matters  rest 
alone  within  the  veto  power,  with  whom-, 
ever  may  be  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  think 
the  gentleman  means,  would  it  rest  with 
the  Mediation  Board? 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  No;  it  would  rest 
alone  with  the  Administrator  under  the 
language  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  would 
not  leave  it  with  the  Mediation  Board 
alone,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
have  agreed  to  every  wage  increase 
sought  in  the  last  12  months. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Maybe  they  should 
have  agreed  to  more. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  But 
they  did  not  have  this  price  situation  to 
face,  and  we  now  have  it  to  face. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  The  gentleman 
from  Virginia  realizes  that  this  imposed 
rigid  requirement,  if  it  is  enacted  into 
law,  will  go  into  effect  prior  to  the  time 
that  a  proposed  15-percent  pay-roll  de¬ 
duction  is  made  as  recently  proposed  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Let  me 
ask  the  gentleman,  if  he  is  not  willing  to 
trust  Mr.  Hendereson,  does  he  believe 
our  farmers  ought  to  trust  him? 


Mr.  McKEOUGH.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  trust  Mr.  Henderson,  but  not  to 
the  degree  that  he  has  a  veto  power  over 
every  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  to  do  with  wages. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  do 
not  call  this  a  veto  power  over  any  other 
agency,  but  if  this  thing  did  not  have  any 
teeth  in  it  I  would  not  be  here  offering  it. 

It  does  very  little,  but  it  does  something. 

I  believe  we  have  reached  the  crossing  of 
the  roads,  where  we  must  have  a  show¬ 
down  on  whether  this  Congress  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  anything  which  affects  labor 
or  whether  it  is  not.  That  is  the  real 
gist  of  this  situation. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Does  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  when  he  gives  the 
Administrator  the  power  to  increase 
wages  or  pass  on  increases  of  wages,  he 
also  gives  the  Administrator  the  power  to 
control  the  votes  of  30,000,000  laborers? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  There 
is  more  power  in  this  bill  given  to  the  ad-  \\ 
ministrator  over  every  other  group  in  the 
Nation  than  over  labor.  I  concede  the 
right  of  others  to  lead  for  labor.  I  want 
to  be  fair  to  labor.  I  mean  that.  I  think 
those  leading  for  labor  should  be  fair  to 
the  businessmen  and  to  the  farmers  af¬ 
fected  if  we  are  to  have  a  bill.  I  tell  you 
that  it  is  important  to  have  a  bill,  and 
I  am  giving  it  to  you  as  my  fear  that  if 
it  does  not  touch  all  the  elements  in¬ 
volved  it  will  be  an  excuse  for  a  good 
many  to  vote  to  recommit  this  bill,  and 
we  will  not  have  any  bill.  And  the  best 
service  anyone  could  render  to  labor  to¬ 
day  is  to  help  frame  a  bill  that  will  pre¬ 
serve  the  present  purchasing  power  of 
present  wages. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes,  in  order 
to  answer  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir¬ 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKEOUGJI.  I  merely  desire  to 
say,  by  reason  of  the  kindness  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  in  yielding  to 
me,  that  when  he  propounded  the  gen¬ 
eral  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Congress  was  willing  to  enact  any  labor 
legislation  with  a  view  to  controlling 
costs  as  they  reflect  themselves  out  of 
wage  increases,  I,  for  one  in  the  Congress, 
want  to  go  on  record  to  that  general 
question  by  saying  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  that  I  am  opposed  to  any 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  my  coun¬ 
try  that  in  any  way  violates  the  funda¬ 
mental,  moral,  natural,  inherent  right  of 
those  who  toil  to  obtain  for  themselves 
by  peaceful  means,  mediation,  concilia¬ 
tion,  or  negotiation  an  increase  in  wages 
that  they  must  get  to  pay  any  added 
cost  of  living. 

May  I  point  out  further  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  in  connection  with 
the  proposal  that  he  listened  to  in  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  offered 
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by  the  Treasury  Department,  to  con¬ 
sider  a  15-percent  pay-roll  deduction  as 
a  further  tax  on  those  who  toil,  that  I 
am  against  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Does 
my  friend  favor  any  legislation  on  price 
control? 

Mr.  McKEOUGH.  Yes;  I  favor  it,  and 
I  say  you  can  succeed  to  a  great  degree 
without  in  any  way  violating  the  rights 
of  those  who  toil  to  seek  further  better¬ 
ment  in  the  way  of  wage  increases. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Of 
course,  the  gentleman  is  entitled  to  his 
view,  but  I  think  a  sounder  position  is 
that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Henderson 
said  there  would  have  to  be  some  action 
on  wage  increases  and  that  labor  repre¬ 
sented  from  30  to  60  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  manufactured  article,  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  a  good  job  it  no  limi¬ 
tation  be  put  upon  action  with  respect 
to  wages. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman,  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SACKS.  The  gentleman  said 
that  the  farmer  was  being  put  under 
this  bill  and  that  labor  was  not  and  that 
he  felt  that  all  groups  ought  to  be  put 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  SACKS.  May  I  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  under  this  bill  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  left  it  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  set  the  value  of  the  farmer’s 
work,  but  has  practically  put  an  infla¬ 
tionary  ceiling  on  farm  products,  and 
the  way  the  bill  is  drawn  the  farmer 
cannot  be  controlled  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  but  the  farmer  gets  a  preferential 
right  under  this  bill  granted  by  the 
Congress  itself. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  If  you 
take  what  is  called  parity  based  upon 
what  happened  during  a  certain  period 
with  respect  to  farm  prices,  the  present 
wages  are  more  above  wage  parity  than 
the  present  farm  prices  are  above  farm 
parity,  and  this  amendment  does  not 
touch  any  existing  wage  schedule.  It 
does  not  prohibit  any  inequalities  from 
being  wiped  out,  it  does  not  prohibit  any 
of  the  advances  from  being  made  if  rea¬ 
sonable  and  necessary  and  not  in  them¬ 
selves  inflationary.  It  is  as  mild  an 
approach  as  you  could  possibly  get,  if 
you  want  any  approach  at  all,  and  if  I 
do  not  follow  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Chicago  who  does  not  want  any 
legislation  on  wages,  he  and  I  will  be 
just  as  good  friends  after  this  is  over 
as  we  were  when  it  started,  but  it  is 
simply  my  view  that  it  will  improve  this 
bill  if  these  mild  amendments  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wages  are  included. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  As  I  read  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment,  if  the  Administrator 
thinks  a  wage  increase  has  been  infla¬ 
tionary,  he  shall  not  take  that  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  granting  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling.  What  is  that  going  to  do  to  the 
businessman  who,  rightfully  or  wrong¬ 
fully,  has  been  subjected  to  that  sort  of  a 
wage  increase? 


Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  That 
is  not  written  into  this  amendment.  The 
gentleman  may  have  construed  it  in  that 
way,  but  that  is  not  what  the  amendment 
states.  The  amendment  says  that  when 
the  Mediation  Board  is  confronted  with 
a  wage  demand,  if  the  Administrator  cer¬ 
tified  to  the  Board  that  the  granting  of 
that  wage  demand  will  be  inflationary 
and  upset  all  prices,  they  must  not  grant 
that  wage  demand.  That  is  all  that  this 
amendment  says. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Under  this  bill  the  prices 
of  farm  commodities  are  based  on  the 
parity  of  1910-14. 

Mr.  SACKS.  No;  1919-29. 

Mr.  TERRY.  There  are  three  tests, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  parity  of  1910-14. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  not  so  harmless  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert¬ 
son]  indicated  it  was.  The  effect  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  freeze  wages 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  country  in  every  industry,  those  em¬ 
ploying  1  man,  those  employing  20,000 
men,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  business 
in  which  they  are  engaged. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  stated 
that  the  Administrator  would  only  have 
a  veto  power,  but  if  you  will  carefully 
read  this  amendment  you  will  discover 
that  the  Administrator  of  Price  Control 
would  first  have  to  act  and  O.  K.  or  ap¬ 
prove  the  wage  increase  or  no  employer 
could  safely  grant  it.  If  you  will  notice 
the  language — 

In  order  to  prevent  Inflationary  wage  in¬ 
creases  that  will  interfere  with  or  prevent 
the  effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
no  agency  or  official  of  the  United  States 
shall  approve  or  recommend  any  wage 
increase. 

That  is  the  Mediation  Board,  that  is 
some  other  organization,  and  that  is  a 
direction  to  them  that  they  must  get  the 
approval  of  the  Price  Administrator  or 
it  will  be  unlawful  for  them  to  recom¬ 
mend  any  wage  increase.  Suppose  that 
Board  were  to  take  the  attitude  that  they 
know  a  particular  increase  is  justified; 
there  can  be  no  question  about  it,  they 
do  not  believe  it  is  inflationary  and  there¬ 
fore  they  grant  it  to  the  workers,  and  the 
workers  then  at  the  end  of  the  week  or 
2  weeks  or  a  month,  when  they  get  their 
pay,  they  will  fail  to  receive  a  check  suf¬ 
ficient  to  take  care  of  that  increase,  be¬ 
cause  the  next  line  says — 
and  no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  any  wage 
increase  which  the  administrator  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  just  a  moment, 
if  you  please. 

So  the  employer  would  say,  “Now,  I 
would  like  to  pay  you  men,  but  I  cannot 


pay  you;  I  cannot  make  you  any  allow¬ 
ance,  because  the  Administrator  has  not 
said  that  this  is  not  inflationary,  and 
we  must  first  get  his  word.”  Every  re¬ 
quest  for  an  increase  on  the  part  of 
everyone  will  have  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  and  we  must  get  his 
approval  first.  Then  he  has  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  it  is  inflationary, 
and  next  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
will  increase  the  ceiling  on  any  price 
that  has  been  fixed  by  the  Administrator. 
Then,  if  the  ceiling  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
creased,  two  other  investigations  will 
have  to  be  made.  One  will  be  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  workers  are 
receiving  a  fair  wage,  and  next,  whether 
or  not  the  industry  has  a  subnormal  wage 
rate.  There  will  be  at  least  four  investi¬ 
gations  to  be  made  for  every  single  re¬ 
quest  for  a  wage  increase  among  the 
46,000,000  workers  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  if  we  give  the  price-con¬ 
trol  Administrator  the  help  that  he  will 
need,  2,000  or  3,000  or  5,000  or  even  10.- 
000,  they  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  gentleman’s 
amendment.  It  will  increase  the  Board 
5  to  10  times.  You  remember  we  voted 
on  a  question  of  wages  here  the  other 
day,  but  it  involved  only  employing  8 
people  or  less.  This  includes  the  46,000,- 
000  workers  in  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  want  to  say  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  I  will  vote  to  place  wages 
in  a  price-control  bill.  Possibly  I  will. 
I  shall  not  close  the  door  behind  me,  but 
I  believe  it  should  be  in  a  separate  agency. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  same  agency 
that  deals  in  cold  inanimate  objects  as 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams]  said  the  other  day,  should  also 
deal  with  the  pulsating  human  being, 
whose  all  is  the  labor  that  they  produce. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
wait  until  I  finish  my  statement.  Then 
I  shall  yield.  I  ask  the  gentleman  to 
refresh  his  memory,  if  he  has  read  the 
hearings,  and  he  will  be  bound  to  see 
that  no  country  in  all  the  world,  not 
Canada,  not  England,  not  even  Germany, 
a  dictator  country,  nor  Russia  has  ever 
attempted  to  put  wages  and  prices  in 
the  same  administration.  We  will  be 
breaking  a  world-wide  record.  Further¬ 
more,  I  regret  that  the  time  has  come 
when  representatives  of  the  farmers  are 
taking  issue  with  the  working  people  of 
this  country.  People  should  recognize 
that  the  long  steps  taken  by  agriculture, 
which  have  been  taken  and  taken  prin¬ 
cipally  in  this  Congress,  have  been  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  help  and  assistance 
of  the  wage  earners  of  the  country.  They 
have  cooperated  together.  The  people 
from  Chicago  and  Boston  and  New  York 
and  Detroit  and  Cleveland  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  all  those  places  have  cooper¬ 
ated  with  the  farm  representatives,  and 
they  have  gone  further  and  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  ever  before  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  Nation,  because  we  have  been 
working  together.  Now  this  amendment 
is  an  attempt  not  only  to  bog  down — 
that  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  a  deliberate 
attempt,  but  the  effect  of  it  will  be  to 
bog  down  enforcement  of  this  act,  and 
drive  a  wedge  between  two  friendly 
groups  in  this  country  who  have  woiked 
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together  in  mutual  and  common  interest 
and  have  accomplished  so  much  for  each 
other.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  do 
not  so  interpret  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  offer  an  amendment  that  looks  one 
way  and  kicks  the  other. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  yield  for  a 
speech. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  am 
referring  to  what  the  gentleman  said. 
The  amendment  reads: 

No  agency  or  official  shall  recommend  or 
approve— 

Then  you  say  that  the  next  language 
means  that  nobody  can  pay. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  My 
construction  of  that  is - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Now  the  gentleman  is 
making  a  speech  and  not  asking  a 
question. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  I  am 
explaining - 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  want  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  explain,  because  he  has  already 
explained  in  his  own  time,  and  I  am 
explaining  now  in  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  But 
the  language  is  not  what  the  gentleman 
says  it  is.  It  applies  only  to  Government 
agencies. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  All  right:  let  us  see. 
You  say  that  no  agency  or  official  of  the 
United  States  shall  approve  or  recom¬ 
mend  any  wage  increase  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  determines  to  be  inflationary. 
That  is  one. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Drive  down  a  peg 
there. 

Nor  shall  any  allowance  be  made  for  any 
wage  increase  which  the  Administrator  de¬ 
termines  to  be  inflationary. 

In  other  words,  you  have  two  things 
there.  The  first  is  that  an  agency  of 
the  Government  shall  not  recommend  it; 
and  if  they  recommend  it.  anyway,  then 
no  allowance  shall  be  made  for  it  unless 
the  Administrator  has  approved  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON  of  Virginia.  If  they 
recommend  it,  then  you  control  it  by  the 
man  saying  that  he  cannot  pay. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  what  I  say. 
You  have  four  investigations  to  be  made 
on  every  person  among  46.000,000  wage 
earners  of  this  country  who  want  to 
justify  a  wage  increase. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  amendment 
further  provides,  in  trying  re  defend  the 
word  “inflationary”  with  reference  to 
wages,  that  any  increase  shall  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  inflationary. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  As  pointed  out  by  the 
majority  leader,  the  amendment  is  fatally 
defective.  There  is  an  example.  The 
majority  leader  of  this  House  does  not 
have  a  farmer  in  his  district - 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PATMAN.  The  majority  leader 
does  not  have  a  farmer  in  his  district.  I 
doubt  if  he  has  a  farmer  within  25  miles 
of  his  district.  He  has  worked  with  the 
farm  group  in  this  House.  He  has  gone 
along  with  us  and  we  have  all  worked  to¬ 
gether  in  the  interest  of  the  laboring 
man  and  the  farmer,  and  we  have  ac¬ 
complished  more  than  has  ever  been  ac¬ 
complished  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  I  hope  it  is  not  disturbed  now. 
So  we  should  overwhelmingly  vote  down 
this  amendment. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  disposition 
to  tangle  with  my  very  good  friend  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Patman],  but  when  he  tries  to 
tell  me  that  because  Russia  and  Ger¬ 
many  have  never  done  certain  things  as 
an  inducement  for  me  to  do  certain 
things  he  has  made  no  argument  which 
convinces  me  with  respect  to  what  I  think 
I  ought  to  do  in  this  democracy. 

Addressing  an  aggregation  of  sensible 
men,  I  ask  you  after  the  bill  is  amended 
to  suit  the  committee — if  and  when — 
why  should  not  the  committee  have 
brought  it  in  right  in  the  first  place? 
That  they  did  not  do  it  is  a  complete  and 
perfect  answer.  This  is  no  time  for  par¬ 
tisan  politics,  no  time  for  political  ex¬ 
pediency,  no  time  for  opportunism,  no 
time  for  trying  to  drive  an  un-American 
policy  through  this  Congress.  I  am 
against  this  wholesale,  unconditional, 
ill-considered  adoption  of  every  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  offered. 

There  may  be  grounds  for  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  we  should 
kill  this  price-control  bill  after  all 
amendments  to  perfect  it  have  been 
made,  but  there  can  be  no  question  in 
the  minds  of  a  majority  of  this  House 
who  know  what  they  are  talking  about, 
that  we  should  recommit  it,  for  the  com¬ 
mittee  itself  has  evidenced  that  it  did  not 
know  what  it  was  talking  about. 

With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Henderson 
and  Mr.  Baruch,  and  all  the  economists 
who  admittedly  know  so  much  more  than 
I  do  or  can  ever  hope  to  know,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  without  a  ceiling 
on  salaries  and  wages  every  increase  in 
the  rate  of  employee  compensation  ne¬ 
cessitates  a  percentage  increase  in  the 
cost  of  goods  made  or  services  rendered. 

The  Government  cannot  freeze  prices 
without  freezing  wages.  The  fact  is  so 
obviously  axiomatic  as  to  require  no 
demonstration. 

I  realize  full  well  that  in  this  sur¬ 
charged  something-or-nothing  atmos¬ 
phere  it  is  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  talk, 
for  we  will  either  recommit  the  bill,  which 
we  should  do,  or  pass  it,  which  we  should 
not  do,  for  in  the  latter  event  it  will  be 
consigned  to  the  refrigerator.  When 
served  up  again  as  a  cold  dish,  the  chemi¬ 
cal  changes  superinduced  by  its  treat¬ 
ment  will  make  it  almost  unrecognizable. 

What  I  do  not  understand — and  I  was 
never  more  serious  in  my  life  than  now — 
what  I  do  not  understand  is  why  435 
men,  supposed  to  intelligently  represent 
their  constituencies,  should  be  subject  to 
an  inferiority  complex,  be  willing  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  being  submerged  by  another,  un¬ 
der  the  rules,  unmentionable  branch  of 
this  Congress,  and  render  themselves  in¬ 


effective  and  useless  as  legislators,  as 
those  who  do  not  know  their  own  minds. 
That  is  why  unicameral  legislative  bodies 
ineffectively  operate.  If  we  right  here, 
435  of  us,  do  not  have  the  intestinal  forti¬ 
tude,  right  in  this  House,  and  have  not 
the  brains  to  legislate  for  this  country, 
then  we,  as  Members  of  the  House, 
should,  of  course,  hibernate — should  ab¬ 
dicate,  should  adjourn — confessing  our 
incapacity  and  acknowledge  that  our 
form  of  government  is  a  failure. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  This  I  do  not  propose 
to  admit,  whether  Mr.  Pegler  thinks  we 
ought  to  or  not.  This  is  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  This  is  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  constitutional  body  of 
which  Mr.  Pegler,  a  columnist,  without 
responsibility  for  legislation,  is,  or  is  not, 
unfortunately,  a  Member,  whether  I 
agree  with  him  in  whole  or  in  part  in  his 
unmerciful  castigation,  deserved  or  un¬ 
deserved,  of  this  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  Mem¬ 
ber. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  When  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  for 
whom  I  have  a  profound  feeling  of  re¬ 
spect  and  friendship,  having  served  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with 
him  for  several  years,  said  that  this  is  a 
mild  amendment,  I  naturally  accepted 
his  statement  as  being  correct.  I  know 
he  would  not  make  that  statement  unless 
he  personally  entertained  it.  My  curi¬ 
osity  prompted  me  to  read  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

I  am  frank  in  saying  that  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  differ  radically  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  my  friend  from  Virginia 
of  his  amendment.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  drastic  amendments  that 
could  be  offered  on  this  particular  sub¬ 
ject.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  has  explained  fully  the  difficul¬ 
ties  in  connection  with  the  amendment. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  it  would  mean 
the  freezing  of  the  salaries  of  all  the  em¬ 
ployees  of  America.  It  would  also  mean 
the  suspension  of  all  labor  legislation. 
The  right  of  collective  bargaining  for  all 
practical  purposes,  while  not  specifically 
suspended  in  the  amendment,  would 
actually  be  suspended  if  this  amendment 
were  adopted.  Under  the  guise  of  being 
aimed  at  inflationary  increases,  or  in¬ 
creases  that  will  bring  about  inflation,  it 
brings  about  a  freezing  condition:  and  I 
am  sure  even  the  most  rabid  critic  of 
organized  labor  and  unorganized  labor 
would  hesitate  to  go  that  far. 

I  am  rather  disturbed  about  some  of 
the  speeches  made  on  the  floor  today  and 
made  last  Wednesday.  I  do  hope  they 
will  be  toned  down  a  little.  I  am  very 
much  disturbed  about  these  inciting  mes¬ 
sages.  They  may  be  made  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  but  if  their  suggestions  were 
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carried  into  successful  operation,  they 
might  work  against  the  interests  of  two 
great  groups  of  American  citizens,  the 
farmers  of  the  country,  and  the  workers 
of  the  country.  During  my  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  here  there  has  been  close  cooperation 
in  this  body  between  the  Members  who 
represent  farming  districts  and  those  who 
represent  industrial  districts.  I  deplore 
vigorously  the  emotional  appeals  being 
made  by  some  to  passion.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  the  harmonious  relationship 
that  has  existed  for  so  many  years  dis¬ 
turbed.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  anyone  could  say  that  would 
disturb  my  state  of  mind.  I  refuse  to 
permit  any  future  vote  of  mine  to  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  way  of  reaction  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  speeches  made  here  today 
or  that  may  be  made  by  a  few  who  repre¬ 
sent  agricultural  districts  thinking  they 
are  making  temporary  advantages  for 
themselves  from  a  political  angle,  from 
the  angle  of  votes,  when  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  are  sending  forth  a  message 
which,  if  followed,  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  interests  they  represent,  the  farmers. 

We  are  going  to  have  up  within  a  few 
days  a  very  important  bill  that  concerns 
the  farmers  of  this  country,  a  bill  extend¬ 
ing  the  soil-conservation  program  which 
expires  January  1.  That  bill  may  be 
fought  by  some,  but  when  that  bill  comes 
up,  and  I  am  going  to  permit  it  to  be 
called  up  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  there 
is  a  close  vote  I  will  speak  for  its  passage, 
but  I  am  going  to  vote  for  its  passage, 
and  I  know  others  from  industrial  areas 
who  feel  the  same  way  I  do  about  it.  I 
hope  the  situation  that  develops  here 
may  not  produce  a  reaction  that  would 
result  in  some  people  feeling  they  would 
have  to  vote  against  this  bill,  and  1  hope 
such  speeches  will  not  be  made  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  invite  the  gentleman’s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  parity  came  up  in  the  House  on 
an  amendment  put  on  a  bill  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  carried  by  a  vote  of  183  to  176,  a 
very  narrow  margin.  It  carried  because 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack],  another  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  gentleman  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  and  a  couple  from  other  northern 
cities  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  think  I  made  a 
speech  for  that  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  And  the  gentleman 
himself  made  a  speech  for  the  bill.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  what  the  gentleman 
did,  the  parity  provision  would  have  been 
stricken  out. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
is  unworkable.  It  is  a  very  drastic 
amendment.  We  are  going  to  have  labor 
legislation  next  week.  I  share  the  views 
expressed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
that  in  a  price-control  bill  relating  to 
property  there  should  not  be  included 
control  of  human  beings. 

We  naturally  are  concerned  about 
strikes  and  their  control.  If  the  legisla¬ 
tion  we  pass  next  week  does  not  meet  the 
situation  Congress  can  legislate  again. 
We  are  going  to  have  labor  legislation. 


I  think  the  pending  amendment  is  un¬ 
necessary,  that  it  is  unreasonably  drastic, 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  de¬ 
feated. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words.  We  are 
quite  willing  to  take  a  spanking  from 
our  friend  the  gentleman  from  Vermont 
as  long  as  he  is  so  proud  to  be  one  of  us 
and  includes  himself. 

The  committee  did  consider  this  labor 
legislation  and  heard  testimony  for  many 
days.  It  has  been  already  thoroughly 
explained  to  this  House  why  we  did  not 
include  it  in  this  bill.  It  would  be  use¬ 
less  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  committee 
for  the  purpose  of  having  it  included, 
because  I  think  the  committee  are  deter¬ 
mined- that  wage  legislation  should  be 
controlled  by  some  other  agency.  It  was 
carefully  considered,  however. 

What  I  particularly  want  to  say  at  the 
moment  is,  I  rejoice  in  the  spirit  of  liber¬ 
ality  and  the  willingness  to  retreat  shown 
by  the  majority  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  here  today.  We  should  now  have 
hopes  that  we  may  write  a  price-control 
bill.  I  wish  to  sound  a  warning  to  some 
of  the  Members  who  rather  hostilely  seem 
to  have  taken  too  definite  a  position.  I 
quote  James  Russell  Lowell: 

A  ginooine  statesman  should  be  on  his  guard, 
Ef  he  must  hev  belief,  not  to  b'lieve  ’em  tu 
hard 

Let  us  keep  our  minds  open  until  we 
learn  the  full  measure  of  willingness  to 
meet  our  objections  to  the  controversial 
portions  of  the  amendment  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  It  is  rather  vital  that  we  have  some 
price  control. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  in¬ 
asmuch  as  he  seems  willing  to  yield  so 
much.  I  now  feel  confident  that  the 
Committee,  by  a  good  majority,  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  accept  the  licensing  amendment. 
We  can  then  vote  for  this  bill,  unless  the 
proposed  Board  amendment  is  made  to 
appear  too  mischievous. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  are 
not  the  income  and  wages  of  labor  reach¬ 
able  by  taxation  just  like  the  income  of 
anybody  else? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Oh,  you  can  kill  off 
anybody  with  taxation. 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  THOM.  Is  it  in  order  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  pending 
amendment  reread? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  in  order  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  THOM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
amendment  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Thom]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  Robertson 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 


The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Robertson  of 
Virginia)  there  were — ayes  53,  noes  102. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Dirksen: 
Page  7,  after  line  11,  insert  a  new  subsection 
U): 

“When  rents  have  been  established  as  is 
herein  provided,  the  same  shall  be  adjusted 
upward  or  downward  upon  the  application 
of  the  owner  or  the  tenant  so  as  to  produce 
a  gross  rental  which  after  payment  of  taxes 
and  other  costs  of  ownership,  management, 
and  operation,  including  depreciation  and 
an  allowance  for  vacancy,  will  provide  a  net 
return  which  is  reasonable  upon  the  value 
of  the  property.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  particularly  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Fat- 
man].  On  last  Friday  we  completed  ac¬ 
tion  on  a  rent-control  bill  for  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  For 
a  time  that  bill  was  held  up  because  of 
objections  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
It  finally  was  agreed  upon  in  conference 
with  an  amendment  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  providing 
that  where  there  was  a  grievance  of  some 
kind  about  the  rent  and  it  appeared  that 
the  rent  was  unreasonable,  either  the 
owner  of  the  property  or  the  tenant, 
either  one,  could  make  application  for 
review  so  that  a  reasonable  and  fair 
rental  would  be  determined. 

In  the  present  bill  there  is  a  yardstick, 
of  course;  but,  obviously,  when  a  ceiling 
has  been  imposed  on  rentals,  somebody 
is  going  to  get  hurt.  There  are  some 
properties,  no  doubt,  on  which  a  reason¬ 
able  and  fair  net  return  will  not  accrue. 
That  is  all  this  amendment  does.  After 
the  ceiling  has  been  imposed,  if  there  is 
an  owner  of  a  property  who  is  not  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  return,  he  can  make  applica¬ 
tion  and  ask  for  review.  If  there  is  a 
tenant  who  believes  that  the  rent  is  still 
too  high  and  in  disproportion  to  the 
value  of  the  property,  he  may  also  open 
up  the  case  and  get  it  reviewed,  so  that 
a  fair  net  return  will  be  offered.  There 
is  nothing  prolix  about  it.  The  language 
is  not  involved.  I  think  it  ought  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  and  persuade  itself  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  What  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  think  a  fair  return  is? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  a  matter  to 
be  determined  by  all  the  factors  in¬ 
volved — depreciation,  obsolescence,  taxes, 
investment,  and  every  other  factor. 
When  a  broad  ceiling  has  been  imposed, 
there  will  be  some  below  the  line  and 
some  above  the  line.  You  have  to  iron 
out  those  inequities,  because  you  cannot 
say  to  the  owner  of  the  property,  ‘‘Well, 
this  is  a  broad  ceiling;  if  you  are  stand¬ 
ing  a  loss  on  the  property,  you  will  have 
to  take  it  for  the  duration  of  the  emer¬ 
gency.”  On  the  other  hand,  a  tenant 
might  say,  “You  have  imposed  a  ceiling, 
but  it  is  still  too  high  for  the  property 
I  occupy.”  We  should  give  a  fair  net 
return. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Would  the  gentleman 
put  it  in  terms  of  percentage  of  the 
amount  of  money  invested  in  the  prop¬ 
erty? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Reasonable  return 
may  be  many  things.  We  have  an  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission  that  allows 
a  reasonable  return  on  railroad  property. 
We  have  a  Federal  Power  Commission 
that  allows  a  reasonable  return  on  gas 
rates  in  interstate  commerce.  Every 
State  in  the  Union  has  a  utilities  com- 
misison  to  permit  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment  value  of  the  property.  I  do 
not  care  whether  they  take  5,  6,  or  7  or 
4  percent.  At  least  let  it  be  a  reasonable 
return  interpreted  in  the  light  of  what 
constitutes  a  reasonable  return  at  this 
particular  time.  A  few  years  ago  it  may 
have  been  6  percent.  Maybe  4  persent 
is  a  reasonable  return  now.  I  am  not 
quarreling  about  that,  but  there  ought 
to  be  some  fair  net  return  on  the 
property. 

Mr.  MAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  In  6  out  of  10  of  the  cases 
in  the  States  there  is  an  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  those  boards  to  some  court. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  exactly  right. 
This  merely  allows  the  owner  or  tenant 
to  make  that  appeal  and  get  action  upon 
the  matter  if  the  ceiling  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen] . 

I  am  really  amazed  at  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  offering  this 
amendment,  which  I  understand  is  the 
type  of  amendment  that  he  opposed  in 
the  District  Committee  of  this  House  on 
the  rent-control  bill  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  statement  was  made, 
“We  do  not  want  any  cost  accounting. 
We  do  not  want  to  have  to  go  into  all 
these  factors  It  will  be  top-heavy  with 
administration.” 

If  I  view  this  amendment  correctly,  it 
would  do  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
opposed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
we  had  about  30  minutes  on  that  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  first  instance.  After  due 
reflection,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  was  right  in  the  first  instance. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman’s 
amendment  goes  much  further  than  the 
amendment  I  got  through  on  the  District 
bill.  The  gentleman’s  amendment  will 
include  every  factor.  The  amendment 
I  suggested  and  which  the  Senate 
adopted  stated  that — 

Any  tenant  may  petition  the  Administrator 
to  adjust  the  maximum-rent  ceiling  appli¬ 
cable  to  his  housing  accommodations  on 
the  ground  that  such  maximum-rent  ceiling 
permits  the  receipt  of  an  unduly  high  rent; 
whereupon  the  Administrator  may  by  order 
adjust  such  maximum-rent  ceiling  in  such 
manner  or  amount  as  shall,  in  his  judgment, 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent  for  such 
housing  accommodations. 

There  is  no  cost  accounting,  no  detailed 
information  involved;  there  is  nothing 


like  that.  It  is  a  question  of  the  fair 
rent. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over 
again,  I  believe  I  would  accept  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  gentleman’s  amendment. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
do  that,  I  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  cannot  amend  it, 
but  I  think  it  will  do  the  same  thing  we 
are  doing  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  change  his 
amendment?  I  will  yield  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  substitute  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  amendment  just  read  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  have  submitted  ii  my  amend¬ 
ment,  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will 
agree. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  agree  to  it,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  modified  amendment. 

The  C’erk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dirksen:  On 
page  7,  after  line  11,  insert  a  new  subsection, 
as  follows: 

“  ( j )  Any  tenant  may  petition  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  adjust  the  maximum-rent  ceiling 
applicable  to  his  housing  accommodations  on 
the  ground  that  such  maximum-rent  ceiling 
permits  the  receipt  of  an  unduly  high  rent; 
whereupon  the  Administrator  may  by  order 
adjust  such  maximum-rent  ceiling  in  such 
manner  or  amount  as  shall,  in  his  judgment, 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act  and  pro¬ 
vide  a  fair  and  reasonable  rent  for  such 
housing  accommodations.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amenument  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gore)  there 
were — ayes  56,  noes  8. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  according  to  the  infor¬ 
mation  I  get,  an  erroneous  impression  is 
going  out  over  the  country  as  to  how 
this  bill  affects  agricultural  commodities. 
It  seems  that  the  people  generally  think 
we  are  giving  to  the  farmers  parity  prices. 
This  is  not  the  case;  we  are  fixing  a 
ceiling,  but  no  bottom  is  fixed,  and  it  is 
the  bottom  that  ought  to  be  fixed  for 
agricultural  commodities,  namely,  a  price 
that  would  not  be  lower  than  parity 
prices. 

For  instance,  we  find  wheat  today  be¬ 
low  parity,  corn  below  parity,  oats  below 
parity,  and  barley  below  parity,  as  well  as 
flaxseed,  rice,  cotton,  potatoes,  sweetpo- 
tatoes,  peanuts,  apples,  butterfat,  live 
chickens  and  live  turkeys,  eggs,  hogs,  and 
hay. 

Generally  speaking,  unfortunately,  the 
press  has  contended  that  the  high  cost 
of  living  is  due  to  the  high  cost  of  farm 
products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  price 
of  farm  products  is  lower  than  the  price 
of  any  of  the  other  things  people  buy 
that  make  up  their  living.  Consequently, 
we  have  no  such  thing  as  inflation  with 
the  farmers. 


I  am  not  at  all  alarmed  about  this  in¬ 
flation  except  as  it  applies  to  certain 
things  over  which  the  farmer  has  no 
control.  The  prices  of  commodities  that 
are  being  inflated  are  the  things  that  the 
farmers  have  to  buy  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumers  have  to  buy  other  than  farm 
products  after  these  products  get  into  the 
hands  of  processors,  wholesalers,  and  re¬ 
tailers. 

I  have  a  very  interesting  letter  here 
from  a  constituent  of  mine  in  Montana. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

My  brother-in-law  visited  here  from  Los 
Angeles  in  late  August.  A  neighbor  of  curs 
had  sold  his  yearling  steers  for  9  cents  per 
pound.  He  was  talking  about  that  being  a 
pretty  fair  price.  My  brother-in-law  spoke 
up  and  said,  “Oh,  boy;  I  wish  we  could  get 
meat  at  that  price.”  Beefsteak  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  is  sellin^  for  52  cents  a  pound,  and  it 
is  selling  for  about  the  same  everywhere 
else. 

There  is  the  situation  in  a  nutshell.  The 
farmers  who  raise  feeds  and  deliver  the  beef 
to  market  get  9  cents  per  pound  and  glad  to 
get  that.  Those  who  handle  it  after  it  leaves 
the  farm  get  43  cents  per  pound  before  it 
reaches  the  consumers’  table.  Take  wheat: 
73  cents  per  bushel  in  Montana,  and  flour 
$3.60  per  hundred.  There  is  something  rad¬ 
ically  wrong  somewhere.  If  Congress  wants 
to  keep  down  the  cost  of  living,  let  them  lay 
the  blame  where  it  belongs — not  on  the 
farmers  but  rather  on  the  carriers,  processors, 
wholesalers,  and  retailers.  Let  them  set  the 
price  on  them  and  leave  the  farmer  alone. 
He  has  been  the  goat  long  enough.  The 
fruit  growers  in  California  get  5  cents  per 
dozen  for  the  same  oranges  that  we  pay  35 
cents  a  dozen  for  in  the  retail  stores  in 
Montana. 

This  letter  is  signed  by  a  very  intelli¬ 
gent  lady,  Mrs.  Nels  Amundson,  Ismay, 
Mont. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  beef  grower 
today  is  selling  his  beef  for  the  first  time 
for  years  at  a  price  that  nets  him  an 
amount  sufficient  to  pay  his  taxes  and  to 
pay  something  on  the  principal  he  owes 
and  on  the  back  interest  he  has  not  been 
able  to  pay.  The  same  is  true  of  the  wool 
grower.  Within  the  last  few  years  I  nave 
seen  good  beef  sell  over  the  scales  in  Mon¬ 
tana  for  2  and  3  cents  per  pound,  and 
during  the  same  time  I  have  seen  sheep 
sell  for  75  cents  a  head  and  wool  at  9 
cents  per  pound.  The  cattlemen  and 
sheepmen  took  a  terrible  licking  during 
those  years,  and  it  is  just  within  the  last 
3  or  4  years  that  they  have  been  getting 
a  decent  price  for  their  beef,  lambs,  and 
wool.  Now  the  formula  constituting  par¬ 
ity  now  used  by  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  would  take  2  cents  off  on  beef  as  the 
stock  growers  sell  it.  The  formula  used 
is  wrong  in  that  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  cost  of  the  animal  or  the 
feeder  that  is  being  fed  nor  the  high  cost 
of  raising  such  an  animal  as  the  price  of 
labor  has  increased,  likewise  taxes  and 
all  operating  expenses  have  gone  up. 
Consequently,  if  we  pass  this  bill  as  is, 
it  would  wreck  the  cattle-feeding  in¬ 
dustry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  beef  today  is  much 
lower  than  it  was  on  January  1,  1941.  At 
the  same  time,  your  meat  markets  and 
your  restaurants  everywhere  are  raising 
the  price  of  what  ''hey  sell  and  serve  you 
on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  beef  has 
gone  up,  when  the  contrary  is  true. 

The  farmer  is  still  the  goat.  This  bill 
ought  to  be  recommitted  and  write  a 
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bottom  on  farm  prices  that  would  guar¬ 
antee  cost  of  production  and  a  little 
profit,  which  would  adversely  affect 
the  consumer  but  very  little.  If  farm 
prices  go  above  parity,  which  they  are 
not  now,  it  will  be  plenty  of  time  to 
deal  with  that  subject. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  section  3  should  remain  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  do. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  As  far 
as  inflationary  prices  in  farm  products 
are  concerned,  we  have  a  2-year  supply 
of  wheat  on  hand,  we  have  a  2-year  sup¬ 
ply  of  cotton,  we  have  the  largest  beef 
and  pork  supply  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  and  we  have  an  abundance 
of  everything.  Inflationary  pi-ices  are 
brought  about  by  scarcity,  and,  certainly, 
with  a  new  crop  coming  on,  there  will  be 
no  scarcity. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  There  is  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  inflation  with  the  farmers  under 
the  present  conditions,  and  I  cannot  see 
where  this  bill  will  help  the  farmers.  It 
would  give  somebody  the  power  to  place 
a  ceiling  on  what  he  raises  and  sells,  but 
what  the  farmer  ought  to  have  is  a  bot¬ 
tom  placed  on  what  he  raises  and  sells. 
It  would  give  to  him  parity  prices  for  his 
commodities.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
a  bill  fixing  prices  on  metals,  and  so  forth, 
that  go  into  carrying  out  our  defense 
program.  I  am  in  favor  of  fixing  prices 
on  manufactured  articles  and  wholesale 
prices  as  well  as  retail  prices  when  they 
get  out  of  line.  I  also  favor  fixing  prices 
on  imports  into  this  country.  Now,  when 
parity  prices  for  farm  products  have  been 
reached,  if  they  ever  are,  that  subject  can 
bo  dealt  with  at  such  time. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF  Mr  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Sattthoff:  Page 
7,  line  7,  after  the  word  "Act”,  strike  out  the 
period,  insert  a  semicolon,  and  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "no  ceiling  shall  be  established  less 
the  cost  of  production  of  such  commodity, 
cost  of  production  to  include  a  reasonable 
profit.” 

Mr  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
this  amendment  provides  is  that  the 
Administrator  shall  not  be  empowered 
to  fix  a  ceiling  lower  than  the  cost  of 
production,  that  is  all.  This  certainly 
is  fair,  because  in  granting  such  vast 
powers  to  one  man,  we  do  not  want  him 
to  have  the  power  to  completely  wreck  a 
business  by  fixing  a  ceiling  lower  than 
the  cost  of  production  I  trust  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  accept  this  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  seems  to  me  the  amendment  is 
absolutely  fair,  and  there  is  no  provision 
in  the  bill  that  grants  this  particular 
cost-of-production  figure  to  industry, 
agriculture,  and  labor,  and  we  ought  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  I  yield. 


Mr.  PACE.  The  Committee  did  accept, 
a  moment-  ago,  a  cost-of-production 
amendment  as  to  fisheries,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Yes;  so  why  not 
have  it  for  everything  else?  That  is  only 
fair. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  gentleman  modify  his 
amendment  so  that  the  farmers  would 
get  cost  of  production,  plus  a  fair  profit. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  That  is  already  in 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE.  But  cost  of  production 
is  so  hard  to  estimate  and  cannot  you 
provide  for  parity,  which  is  ascertain¬ 
able  by  the  department,  while  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  varies? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  I  realize  that,  but 
manufacturing  costs  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  therefore  inasmuch  as  man¬ 
ufacturing  costs  constantly  vary,  the 
amendment  provides  that  all  the  costs 
shall  go  in  plus  a  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  question  I  have 
been  asking  here  is  why  the  necessity  of 
fixing  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  paying  a  billion  dollars  a  year 
in  farm  subsidies. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  That  is  correct,  and 
I  may  add  that  farm  prices  have  not  even 
reached  parity  yet. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  have  sent  to  the 
Clerk’s  desk  an  amendment  to  go  into 
section  3  to  add  an  additional  formula. 
In  section  3  we  have  three  formulas  un¬ 
der  which  they  fix  a  ceiling  on  farm 
prices  and  I  have  added  a  fourth  for¬ 
mula  providing  for  cost  of  production  plus 
a  fair  profit.  I  would  like  to  support  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  and  I  hope  when 
we  come  to  section  3  the  gentleman  will 
support  mine. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
not  the  gentleman  think  it  is  as  easy 
to  figure  cost  production  as  it  is  to  figure 
parity,  because  I  have  not  found  any¬ 
body  yet  who  really  knows  what  parity  is? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  We  have  been  roam¬ 
ing  in  the  wilds  and  labyrinths  of  parity 
for  many  years,  but  have  not  reached  a 
definite  understanding  of  that  matter 
yet. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  there  is  any  danger  of  inflation 
with  the  farmers  when  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1941  .we  exported  only  $242,- 
793,000  worth  of  agricultural  products, 
while  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  year 
we  imported  $965,668,000  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  of  that  amount 
$443,000  were  competitive  products, 
which  could  be  raised  in' this  country? 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  danger  of  that.  We  have  heard 
considerable  about  farm  prices.  We  have 
also  read  editorials  on  farm  prices,  and 
some  of  the  metropolitan  newspapers 
have  been  conducting  a  rather  vigorous 


campaign  against  farm  prices  and  the 
farm  bloc.  Let  us  see  who  is  making  the 
money  and  getting  the  fat  salaries,  and 
how  many  farmers  you  find  among  them: 


Gary  Cooper,  movie  actor _ $482,  820 

Thomas  J.  Watson,  International 

Business  Machines _  442,  560 

George  W.  Hill,  American  Tobacco 

Co - r _  420,  299 

F.  A.  Countway,  Lever  Bros.  (soap).  383,210 
William  S.  Knudsen,  General  Mo¬ 
tors  _  372, 366 

James  Cagney,  movie  actor _  363,  333 

John  Ford,  Twentieth  Century-Fox.  320,  000 
A.  A.  Somerville,  R.  T.  Vanderbilt, 

Inc _  278,  486 

Edward  C.  Stone,  United  States 
branch  of  Employers’  Liability 

Assurance  Corporation,  Ltd _  272,  338 

E.  G.  Grace,  Bethlehem  Steel _  271,  224 

Edward  G.  Robinson,  movie  actor..  255,  000 

Bing  Crosby,  movie  actor _  250,  000 

Sonja  Henie,  movie  actress _  249,  500 

Fred  McMurray,  movie  actor _  240,  333 

Ginger  Rogers,  movie  actress _  219,  500 

Errol  Flynn,  movie  actor _  213,  333 

Carole  Lombard,  movie  actress _  211,  111 

Picture  executives: 

H.  B.  Wallis,  Warner  Bros _  265,  000 

Darryl  F.  Zanuck,  Twentieth 

Century-Fox _  255,  000 

General  Motors: 

Charles  F.  Kettering _  250,  506 

Albert  Bradley _  236,  684 

Charles  E.  Wilson... _  236,584 

Marvin  E.  Coyle _  230,  684 

Donaldson  Brown _  217,  908 

Alfred  P.  Sloan,  Jr.. . .  200,  450 

Broadcasting  companies: 

William  M  Paley,  of  Columbia.  204,  270 

David  Sarnoff,  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion _  100, 240 

Vincent  Riggio,  American  Tobacco 

Co _ _ _  230,  179 

Paul  Hahn,  American  Tobacco  Co _  230, 179 

Charles  F.  Vincent,  American  To¬ 
bacco  Co _  230.  179 

C.  S.  Woolman,  Hales  &  Hunter  Co.  222,  929 

W.  B  Bell,  American  Cyanid  Co _ 215, 514 

W.  S.  Gifford,  American  Telephone 

&  Telegraph _  209,  550 

W.  P.  Chrysler,  Chrysler  Corpora¬ 
tion  _  200, 000 

R.  T.  Vanderbilt,  R.  T.  Vanderbilt 

Co _  200,  000 

Floyd  B.  Odium,  Atlas  Corporation.  200,  000 

Sir  Douglas  Alexander,  Singer  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co _  200,  000 

H.  F.  Sinclair,  Consolidated  Oil  Cor¬ 
poration _  200, 290 


There  are  a  number  of  others  receiving 
salaries  under  $200,000  a  year  whom  I 
have  not  mentioned.  I  felt  the  list  was 
too  long  to  put  in  these  brief  remarks. 
But  one  fact  sticks  out  very  plainly — 
you  can  search  this  list  and  scrutinize 
it  with  a  magnifying  glass  and  you  will 
not  be  able  to  find  an  entry  to  this  effect: 
Eli  Perkins,  farmer,  $400,000,  or  $200,000, 
or  $100,000,  or  $50,000.  No;  you  will  not 
find  any  farmers  listed  here  with  a  large 
income;  yet  we  have  had  editorials  in 
the  Washington  papers  again  and  again 
about  holding  down  farm  prices. 

Let  us  see  what  the  newspapermen  are 
getting: 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  Pulitzer  Publishing 

Co.  of  St.  Louis _ $196,  753 

W.  E.  MacFarlane,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune _ *. _  111,419 

L.  H.  Rose,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune..  100,  000 

R.  C.  Holliss,  of  the  News  Syndicate.  110,  205 
F.  M.  Flynn _ _ _  110,205 

M.  Annenberg _  110,  205 

William  Randolph  Hearst -  100,  000 

Victor  H.  Hansen,  Birmingham 

News _ . _  95,  400 

Kenneth  W.  Payne,  of  Reader’s 
Digest _ _ ... _ .... _ _  99,  500 
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In  this  list,  published  on  August  1, 
1941,  there  are  64  names  listed,  all  re¬ 
ceiving  salaries  greater  than  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  car¬ 
rying  a  tremendous  load,  as  everyone 
must  realize.  He  is  carrying,  in  all  prob¬ 
ability,  the  fourth  heaviest  load  in  the 
world  today.  There  are  only  3  men,  in 
my  judgment,  who  have  greater  worries 
and  problems  than  he  has — Churchill, 
Hitler,  and  Stalin.  In  my  judgment,  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  national  emergency,  these 
salaries  are  indefensible.  If  I  were  going 
to  put  a  ceiling  on  the  earnings  of  labor 
I  would  start  with  the  proviso  in  this  bill 
that  no  one  could  receive  a  salary,  includ¬ 
ing  commissions,  bonuses,  and  so  forth, 
in  excess  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  would  safeguard  that  by 
not  permitting  the  earning  of  someone 
else  in  the  family,  or  a  split  contract  by 
which  he  could  get  $75,000  from  one  com¬ 
pany  and  $75,000  from  another,  and  so 
cn. 

Let  us  have  no  more  editorials  from 
newspaper  executives  drawing  $100,000  a 
year  about  the  high  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  farmer  has  not  had  an  even 
break  for  over  a  generation,  and  even 
today,  when  his  prices  have  risen  and 
somewhat  improved  his  condition,  his 
position  is  still  below  parity  in  regard  to 
most  of_  the  outstanding  agricultural 
products.  I  trust  that  this  amendment 
will  prevail. 

Tire  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  withdraw  his  reservation 
of  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Stefan)  there 
were — ayes  59,  noes  71. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  Mr.  Sauthoff 
and  Mr.  Patman  were  appointed  tellers. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  ayes  70,  noes  90. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  ceiling  shall  be  established 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  the 
market  price  equivalent  to  110  percent  of  the 
parity  price  or  comparable  price  for  such 
commodity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and 
seasonal  differentials,  as  determined  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  nor 
(2)  the  market  price  prevailing  for  such  com¬ 
modity  on  October  1,  1941;  nor  (3)  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  such  commodity  during  the 
period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  parity 
prices  shall  be  determined  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized 
by  law ;  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic 
crops — corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  to¬ 
bacco — the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
publish  a  comparable  price,  whenever  he 
finds,  after  investigation  and  public  hearing, 
that  the  production  and  consumption  of  such 
commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  char¬ 
acter  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a 
price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  established  on  any  com¬ 
modity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole 
or  substantial  part  from  any  agricultural 


commodity  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  herein  and 
shall  not  be  established  in  any  manner  as  to 
circumvent,  vitiate,  or  prevent  the  effectua¬ 
tion  of  such  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  exist¬ 
ing  law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  the 
following  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Barry:  Page  7, 
line  19,  after  the  figures  “1941”,  strike  out 
“nor  (3)  the  average  price  for  such  commod¬ 
ity  during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1929.” 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  amendment  is  to  strike  out  of 
this  section  that  amendment  which  was 
adopted  in  committee  known  as  the 
Brown  amendment.  I  dislike  to  offer  this 
amendment,  because  I  have  great  affec¬ 
tion  for  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Brown],  but  I  cannot  see 
how  this  amendment  in  a  bill  that  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  curb  inflation  can  possibly  be 
justified.  Today  we  know  that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  agricultural  commodities  are  be¬ 
low  parity.  We  had  and  still  have  in 
this  bill  before  the  Brown  amendment 
was  adopted  a  provision  which  prevented 
the  administrator  from  setting  a  ceiling 
below  110  percent  of  parity.  Therefore, 
we  said  to  the  American  people  that  we 
would  allow  at  least  10  percent  inflation. 
The  Brown  amendment  goes  beyond  that 
and  selects  the  most  inflationary  period 
in  American  history,  between  1919  and 
1929,  that  period  when  we  had  that 
crazy  era  leading  up  to  the  collapse  of 
the  stock  market.  So  actually  with  the 
Brown  amendment,  we  say  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  wage  earner,  in  whose  budget  food  is 
the  greatest  item,  “We  are  going  to  allow 
farm  prices  to  go  up  to  an  inflationary 
period  such  as  we  had  between  1919  and 
1929,  and  then  when  the  prices  are  in¬ 
flationary,  we  will  give  the  Administra¬ 
tor  the  right  to  curb  them.”  I  cannot  see 
how  we  can  justify  this  Brown  amend¬ 
ment.  The  other  provisions  might  be 
justified  on  the  ground  that  110  percent 
of  parity  is  actually  a  softer  blow  to  the 
wage  earners  than  120  percent  of  parity, 
which  would  be  permitted  under  the 
Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  cannot  understand  the 
gentleman’s  statement  to  that  effect, 
when  the  110  percent  on  parity  would  be 
$1.34  a  bushel,  and  under  the  Brown 
amendment  it  would  be  only  $1.32. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  went  over  the  list  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr. 
O'Connor]  had,  and  some  items  would  be 
less,  but  the  main  items  would  be  greater, 
and  probably  approach  about  120  percent 
of  parity,  based  on  a  period  which  is  the 
highest  inflationary  period  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  recheck  the  list. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  rechecked  it  recently. 

The  CPIAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair-- 
man,  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barry]  made  two  or  three 
speeches  here  trying  to  keep  labor  out  of 


this  bill,  and  now  he  wants  to  include  in 
the  bill  the  farmers  who  receive  less  than 
9  percent  of  the  national  income.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  ought  to  be  fair  enough  to  go 
along  with  us  so  as  to  fix  at  least  a  reason¬ 
able  ceiling  for  farmers. 

That  was  a  year  after  the  war — 1919. 

1929  is  the  year  when  we  had  the  greatest  !! 
deflation.  Those  10  years  represent  a 
period  of  free  farm  economy  and  the 
only  10  years  we  should  use.  Prices  in 
those  years  were  not  inflationary. 

We  have  three  provisos  or  formulas  in  ; 
the  agricultural  section  of  the  bill.  One 
is  110  percent  of  parity;  another  the  pre¬ 
vailing  prices  as  of  October  1,  1941;  and 
the  third,  the  Brown  amendment,  the 
average  price  during  the  period  July  1, 
1919,  to  June  30, 1929.  110-percent  parity 
is  justified  for  this  reason:  Take  cotton, 
for  instance,  as  one  commodity.  There 
might  be  a  few  months  where  it  would 
sell  at  85  percent  of  parity.  Then  for  the 
next  few  months  you  would  have  to  sell 
a"  115  percent  of  parity  in  order  to  attain 
parity  the  year  around.  Now,  you  fix 
October  1, 1941 — prevailing  prices.  That  j 
represents  many  of  the  commodities  sell-  ! 
ing  around  130  or  140  or  150  percent  of 
parity — beef  cattle,  for  instance,  and 
wool  and  oils,  and  many  other  things. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
Brown  amendment  in  in  order  to  give 
equality  to  all  agricultural  producers. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Was  not  1928  the  year 
set  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as 
being  the  desirable  year  for  all  commodi¬ 
ties  and  labor  prices? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Yes;  that  is 
the  average  for  the  10-year  period  of 
1919  to  1929. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
general  average  of  110  percent  of  parity 
is  higher  than  the  prices  in  1919-29? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  price  on  October  1,  1941.  is  a  higher 
price  for  more  commodities  than  any  one 
exception  we  have.  Unless  the  Brown 
amendment  is  adopted,  it  simply  means 
that  prices  of  many  of  the  commodities 
will  be  much  lower  than  the  prevailing 
prices  of  October  1,  1941,  and  lower  than 
110  percent  of  parity  on  others.  It  does 
raise  about  three  basic  commodities  to 
some  extent.  One  of  those  is  cotton. 
Another  is  potatoes,  and  the  other  is 
butterfat.  There  you  are,  two  of  the 
largest  agricultural  groups  in  the  country, 
the  producers  of  cotton  and  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  butterfat,  will  not  be  on  an 
equality  with  other  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers  unless  the  Brown  amendment  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Do  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  as  a  general  rule,  accept  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  think  they 
do,  if  agricultural  commodities  must  re¬ 
main  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  You  think  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  this  particular  type  of  legisla¬ 
tion  to  control  the  price  of  farm  products 
while  we  are  still  paying  a  billion-dollar- 
a-year  subsidy? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  will  be 
fair  with  the  gentleman.  We  have  sur¬ 
pluses  of  wheat,  of  corn,  and  of  cotton; 
but  if  a  ceiling  is  to  be  placed  on  farm 
commodities,  I  want  to  see  that  the  price 
is  such  that  we  can  still  retain  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  People  are  not  go¬ 
ing  to  stand  for  any  rigid  law.  Unless 
you  can  give  some  room  for  the  law  of. 
supply  and  demand  to  operate,  the  law 
will  certainly  be  unfair  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  The  Brown  amendment  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  give  equality  to  all  these 
classes.  I  do  not  think  you  ought  to  have 
a  rigid  bill  where  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  be  destroyed  entirely. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Is  it  not  true 
that,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the 
Labor  Department,  wages  have  risen  six 
and  one- half  times  more  than  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  since  the  parity  period 
1910-14? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  is  correct.  I  have  a  list  of 
commodity  prices  which  was  furnished  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  put  it 
in  the  Record  the  other  day.  You  will 
notice  that  only  three  of  the  main  com¬ 
modities  are  raised  by  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment.  The  amount  of  the  increase  on  a 
few  other  commodities  is  very  small. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  5  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  nothing 
unfair  about  this  provision.  In  other 
words,  to  pass  any  price-fixing  bill  in¬ 
cluding  agriculture  without  the  Brown 
amendment  in  it  would  certainly  do  an 
injustice  to  a  great  many  of  the  large 
agricultural  producers  of  this  -country. 

As  far  as  exception  No.  2  is  concerned, 
you  have  several  commodities  that  are 
more  than  130  or  140  percent  of  parity. 
In  all  the  bills  that  have  been  presented, 
and  from  everybody  who  has  suggested 
anything  about  the  control  of  prices,  all 
agree  that  you  cannot  bring  a  commodity 
below  the  price  it  is  today.  When  you  do 
that  you  cannot  get  equality  among  agri¬ 
cultural  groups  unless  you  have  it  in  the 
form  we  have  here.  You  must  have  the 
Brown  amendment  in  order  to  take  the 
most  recent  10  years  of  free  farm  econ¬ 
omy  in  this  country.  After  all,  none  of 
these  formulas  raises  the  commodity 
prices  beyond  118  *4  percent. 

I  want  to  stress  this  fact:  Not  a  single 
witness  testified  that  the  average  prices 
of  1919  to  1929  were  inflationary.  Then 
if  they  are  not  inflationary,  why  not  give 
room  for  supply  and  demand  to  operate 
as  it  always  has  done? 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during 
no  year  between  1920  and  1929  was  the 
level  of  agricultural  prices  at  parity? 
In  other  words,  they  were  below  parity 
during  all  of  that  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  did  not 
understand  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Is  it  not  true  that  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  were  below  parity  during 
all  the  period  between  1920  and  1929? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  No;  that  is 
not  true. 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen¬ 
tleman  understood  my  question. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
means  market  price. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Market  prices  were  below 
parity? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Market 
prices  were  below  parity. 

Mr.  HOPE.  During  all  those  years  I 
was  speaking  of  except  1919? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  HOPE.  And  is  it  not  also  true 
that  that  was  the  period  during  which 
Congress  was  considering  many  impor¬ 
tant  measures  to  raise  agricultural  prices, 
such  as  the  McNary-Haugen  Act? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HOPE.  That,  of  course,  does  not 
indicate  there  was  any  inflation  in  agri¬ 
cultural  prices. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  That  is  true; 
and  not  a  single  witness  said  this  price 
would  be  inflationary.  If  prices  do  not 
involve  inflation,  why  should  we  destroy 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand?  I  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  anybody 
could  vote  for  the  amendment  presented 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  there  is  no  danger  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  appointed  under  this  bill  setting  a 
ceiling  that  is  less  than  10  percent  above 
parity? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Under  the 
bill,  of  course,  he  cannot  set  a  ceiling 
below  the  average  of  1919  to  1929. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  asks  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 
Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I, 
too,  belong  to  the  farm  group  of  this 
House.  In  my  district  is  grown  one  of 
the  most  important  farm  products  raised 
in  this  country.  I  know  the  farmers’ 
troubles,  I  know  the  conditions  they  face, 
and  I  believe  I  know  what  they  expect 
and  want  from  the  Congress.  They  do 
not  ask  for  this  average  price  of  1919  to 
1929.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  outstanding 
farm  groups  in  the  interest  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  protesting  inflationary  prices  for 
farm  products,  although  I  will  state 


that  a  cotton  exchange  broker  in  New 
York  City  wrote  me  in  opposition  to  the 
whole  bill  before  us.  He  does  not  want 
any  price  control  at  all. 

Under  the  bill  as  originally  presented, 
110  percent  of  parity  was  made  a  ceiling. 
How  many  farmers’  Representatives  in 
this  House  can  at  the  moment  claim  that 
their  farmers  are  today  receiving  110 
percent? 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  I  have  a  state¬ 
ment  to  make,  and  I  ask  that  I  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue.  I  will  answer  after 
I  am  through. 

The  farmers  seek  a  fair  return  for 
their  labor  and  product,  and  should  have 
it.  That  is  amply  and  generously  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  first  two  provisions  of  this 
section,  namely,  the  110  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  price  and  the  establishment  of  a  price 
level  which  obtained  as  of  October  1, 1941. 
Beyond  that,  any  incentive  for  further 
increase  of  agricultural  prices  paves  the 
way  for  inflation.  Farmers  who  pros¬ 
pered  during  the  World  War  inflation 
period  and  the  few  years  following  suf¬ 
fered  the  effects  of  that  inflation  by  a 
depression  which  thoroughly  disorgan¬ 
ized  American  agriculture  to  a  degree 
which  everyone,  farmers  and  nonfarmers 
alike,  painfully  remember.  Agricultural 
legislation  enacted  during  the  past  9 
years  was  pointed  at  stabilizing  American 
agriculture  to  the  end  that  the  suffering 
and  disaster  that  visited  the  farmers  dur¬ 
ing  the  depression  years  would  not  recur. 
Agriculture  is  more  stabilized  today  than 
it  ever  has  been  in  this  country.  If  we 
permit  prices  to  rise  to  the  1919-29  period 
in  addition  to  the  110-percent  parity  ceil¬ 
ing  and  the  October  1  level,  whichever 
is  higher,  we  will  be  creating  a  condition 
which  will  repeat  the  calamities  suffered 
by  the  farmers  during  the  depression. 
The  high-price  ceilings  permitted  in  this 
particular  provision  are  directly  infla¬ 
tionary. 

Today,  now,  we  must  be  ever  on  guard 
lest  a  so-called  defense  prosperity  get  out 
of  hand  and  bring  in  its  tide  when  the 
emergency  is  over  all  the  evils  which  af¬ 
flicted  the  country  during  the  depression 
years.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  we 
should  be  legislating.  The  country  is 
looking  to  us  to  exercise  courage  and 
foresight  in  building  today  the  protection 
against  inflation. 

Unless  this  amendment  is  adopted,  we 
will  create  an  immediate  dangerous  sit¬ 
uation.  The  great  majority  of  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  country  have  not  benefited 
financially  by  defense  activity.  Millions 
of  white-collar  workers,  millions  of  fac¬ 
tory  workers  have  seen  no  rise  in  their 
income  The  cost  of  living  has  risen 
sharply.  As  of  October  15  prices,  the 
average  working  man’s  family  cost  for 
the  foods  ordinarily  consumed  in  every¬ 
day  eating  was  about  $360  a  year.  For 
millions  of  families  this  amounts  to  a 
third  of  the  family  income.  Under  this 
1919-1929  provision  the  cost  of  the  most 
commonly  used  foodstuffs  can  rise  to  as 
high  as  $415  a  year.  This  11  percent  ad¬ 
ditional  rise  can  be  borne  by  the  higher- 
income  families,  and  by  the  families  who 
are  getting  a  higher  income  because  of  de¬ 
fense  jobs.  But  the  majority  of  American 
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families,  I  repeat,  have  not  been  af¬ 
fected  by  the  defense  prosperity  and  for 
these  a  further  rise  in  living  costs  is  going 
to  be  a  serious  and  a  disastrous  blow. 

Defense  production  requires  a  nation 
morally,  physically,  and  spiritually 
strong.  All  three,  the  morale,  the  phy¬ 
sical  health,  and  the  faith  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  Americans  in  democracy  will 
suffer  a  severe  blow  unless  this  Congress 
acts  to  protect  them  as  this  bill  originally 
intended  to  protect  them.  On  all  sides 
we  hear  grumbling  because  families 
cannot  buy  the  foods  they  need.  They 
cannot  afford  important  foods  in  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  for  ordinary  health. 

We  must  send  food  abroad.  That  is 
part  of  our  defense  program.  How  can 
we  justify  to  Americans  that  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  send  food  to  the  battling  na¬ 
tions,  if  we  permit  prices  to  get  so  high 
that  Americans  themselves  cannot  pur¬ 
chase  the  foods  they  need? 

As  an  example,  a  housewife  told  me 
that  her  Thanksgiving  dinner  in  1940, 
for  seven  people,  in  round  figures  cost  her 
$9  The  same  dinner  this  year,  in  round 
figures,  cost  her  $15,  with  the  exception 
that  the  turkey  was  slightly  smaller.  I 
am  wondering  whether  that  family  will 
have  turkey  next  year  if  we  permit  the 
higher  prices  to  prevail,  which  my 
amendment  will  prevent. 

This  bill,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  in¬ 
tended  as  part  of  our  defense  structure. 
Its  purpose  is  for  the  economic  defense 
of  the  Nation  and  the  moral  defense  of 
the  people.  Because  of  this,  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  do  nothing  that  will 
further  increase  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  some  figures  which  the  shortness 
of  my  time  prevents  my  reading. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Were  the  figures 
compiled  by  the  gentleman  himself? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
that  permission,  without  objection. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Let  me  call  your 
attention  to  some  figures.  At  wholesale 
there  are  the  following  differences  be¬ 
tween  prices  of  some  of  the  common 
farmers’  commodities  at  110-percent 
parity  on  the  one  hand  and  the  1919-29 
prices  on  the  other  hand: 

Butter,  a  10-percent  increase. 

Cotton,  a  13.8-percent  increase. 

Wool,  a  22.66-percent  increase. 

Chickens,  a  22.5-percent  increase. 

Oranges,  a  31.6-percent  increase. 

Potatoes,  a  17.9-percent  increase. 

Raw  sugar,  a  12.17-percent  increase. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  common 
commodities  that  make  up  every-day 
living  that  are  required  by  families, 
whether  they  be  in  the  low-income  class 
or  the  high-income  class,  whether  there 
are  defense  workers  in  the  family  getting 
higher  pay,  or  whether,  as  in  most  cases, 
there  are  no  defense  workers  and  the  in¬ 
come  has  not  increased  over  a  year  or 
two  years  ago. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave  notice  on  Tues¬ 
day  that  I  would  weep  as  loudly  for  the 
farmers  as  any  Member  of  the  House,  and 


that  the  Republicans  would  weep  with 
me  because  we  need  the  votes  as  badly 
as  the  Democrats.  I  have  never  yet, 
however,  said  I  belonged  to  the  farm 
bloc  as  the  gentleman  just  did  and  then 
proceed  to  read  myself  out  of  that  party. 
I  made  this  weeping  statement  on  Tues¬ 
day.  I  tried  to  say  it  in  a  sort  of  jocu¬ 
lar  manner.  I  finally  said  that  “I  trusted 
my  conscience  might  come  to  my  rescue.” 
My  conscience  has  indeed  been  wrestling 
with  me  over  this  so-called  Brown  of 
Georgia  amendment. 

One  hundred  and  ten  percent  of  parity 
would  seem  enough.  This  new  feature 
demands  the  average  price  from  1919  to 
1929  and  we  do  not  know  what  those 
prices  may  be.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  to  tell  me  what  the  lowest 
price  of  cotton  would  be  under  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Every  item 
is  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  is  in  the  Congressional 
Record?  I  think  he  knows  where  cotton 
would  go. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  What  is 
your  question? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  What  would  be  the 
price  of  cotton? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Twenty-one 
and  six-tenths  cents. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  I  may  say 
that  is  21  cents  for  the  cotton  and  the 
labor  too. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  voted  for  this 
amendment  in  committee,  because  the  in¬ 
formation  I  had  at  hand  was  that  it  would 
not  make  any  particular  difference  be¬ 
cause  those  prices  would  be  about  the 
parity  prices,  and  it  would  do  no  particu¬ 
lar  harm  to  let  it  go  in.  I  now  have 
been  told  that  cotton  would  go  up  to 
more  than  21  cents.  This  is  quite  a 
problem  for  us  to  consider.  There  would 
be  certain  farm  products,  not  all.  that 
under  this  third  suggestion  might  rise 
higher  than  they  ought  to  be  allowed.  . 
I  think  highly  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  We  have  served  together  on 
the  committee  for  years.  I  could  wish 
that  he  might  win  this  amendment,  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  a  great  personal  victory, 
one  of  great  importance  to  all  cotton 
producers.  It  would  hurt  me  to  vote 
against  this,  although  my  amendment  to 
protect  fish  failed  to  be  favored.  I  said 
in  the  committee  that  it  did  not  matter 
very  much,  because  when  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bland]  took  the  floor 
to  offer  and  advocate  it  there  would  be 
few  votes  against  it.  This  morning  my 
predictions  came  true.  We  did  attempt 
to  debate,  or  “chew,”  over  the  amend¬ 
ment.  You  swallowed  the  fish  whole. 

I  am  almost  in  a  frame  of  mind,  consid¬ 
ering  the  liberality  of  the  House,  to  again 
stretch  my  conscience  and  vote  for  the 
Brown  amendment.  I  confess  I  am  sway¬ 
ing  back  and  forth  a  little  on  this,  which 
is  a  little  bit  unusual  for  me,  you  will 
agree.  Seriously,  we  want  the  farmers’ 
votes  for  the  Republican  Party,  and  I 
must  not  want  to  do  anything  here  to 
alienate  them. 

Mr.  PACE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  With  23,000,000  bales  of 
cotton  on  hand,  when  we  are  producing 
more  each  year  than  we  can  consume  and 
export,  how  many  years  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  it  will  be  before  cotton  would 
ever  get  up  to  21  cents? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  You  have  so  fixed  it.  1 
You  have  done  it  well.  Only  a  little  of 
storage  cotton  is  allowed  to  be  placed  on 
the  market.  Indeed,  it  is  on  hand,  and 
I  will  add  probably  deteriorating,  if  not  i 
in  proper  storage.  You  receive  a  most 
satisfactory  income  from  the  storage  of 
that  cotton.  The  story  about  storage  has 
been  told  before.  Why  should  you  wish  ( 
to  sell  it?  The  storage  business  of  your 
section  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  busi-  i 
nesses  you  probably  have.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  now  owns  it.  It  must,  of  course, 
not  compete  and  lower  prices. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  some  of  the 
cotton  the  Government  owns  we  are  sell¬ 
ing  to  Canada  at  3  cents  a  pound  under 
the  price  charged  American  consumers. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gentleman  is 
bringing  up  a  question  as  what  to  do  with 
cotton  by  this  artificial  means  to  make  a 
falsity  of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  I  am  still  reserving  freedom  of 
action  on  this  amendment,  having 
spoken  on  both  sides  of  it. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
we  not  agree  upon  the  time  of  debate? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

Messrs.  MURRAY,  BUCK,  and  BARRY 
objected. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  object. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Why  does  the  gen¬ 
tleman  object?  He  has  had  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  I  object  on  an¬ 
other  ground.  I  may  withdraw  my  ob¬ 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  close  in  not  to  exceed  20  minutes. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  agree  to  an 
equal  division  of  the  time? 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Chairman  and  you  cannot 
take  it  out  of  his  hands. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Chairman  will 
take  the  names  of  all  who  are  standing 
and  will  divide  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reo.uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Permit  the  Chair  to  inquire  as  to  the 
gentlemen  seeking  recognition  on  the 
pending  amendment.  There  is  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oklahoma,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri,  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  BUCK.  And  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  California  seeking  recognition  on 
the  pending  amendment  ? 

Mr.  BUCK.  I  will  have  to.  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  yield  to  me  to 
answer  a  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  would  like  to  but  I 
cannot. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PATMAN  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
agricultural  provision  of  the  bill,  it  is 
true,  places  a  restriction  upon  the  right 
of  the  Price  Administrator  to  fix  ceil¬ 
ings.  We  believe  it  is  very,  very  reason¬ 
able.  In  other  words,  the  committee  says 
in  this  amendment,  section  3,  that  the 
Price  Administrator  shall  not  fix  the 
prices  below  110  percent  of  parity,  nor 
below  the  market  price  on  October  1, 
1941  nor  below  the  average  price  between 
1919  and  1929. 

The  Brown  amendment  is  the  one  in 
issue  here  It  is  claimed  that  it  raises 
prices  unduly.  If  you  will  examine  the 
Congressional  Record,  you  will  discover 
that  the  Brown  of  Georgia  amendment 
affects  the  40  major  agricultural  products 
in  a  very  small  way.  It  affects  wheat  ap¬ 
proximately  2  cents  a  bushel;  it  affects 
cotton  2.56  cents  a  pound,  and  that  is  all. 

The  reason  for  the  Brown  of  Georgia 
amendment  is  to  equalize  some  inequali¬ 
ties  existing  in  these  other  floors.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  a  while  ago 
supported  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  strike  out 
the  Brown  of  Georgia  amendment. 
Why?  Because  he  does  not  want  the 
average  between  1919  and  1929.  In 
truth  and  in  fact,  the  gentleman  repre¬ 
sents  a  tobacco  district,  one  of  the  finest 
tobacco  districts  in  all  the  world.  Of  all 
the  Members  of  this  House,  the  one  who 
can  support  that  amendment  with  the 
poorest  grace  is  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Since  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  mentioned  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  when  I  am  through. 

The  tobacco  parity  base  was  just  like 
cotton,  wheat,  and  all  the  rest  of  them, 


1909  to  1914.  The  tobacco  growers  came 
in  here  and  said  that  that  price  was  not 
high  enough  and  they  had  the  base 
changed  to  1919-28,  the  same  thing  the 
gentleman  is  objecting  to  for  cotton  and 
wheat  and  everything  else  now. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  will  be  shown  that 
it  is  so.  Then  that  was  not  high  enough, 
so  they  came  in  and  induced  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  raise  it  to  the  average  price  of 
1934  to  1938.  So  he  has  been  taken  care 
of  in  more  ways  and  more  substantially 
as  a  representative  of  the  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers  than  any  other  one  Member  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  as  soon  as  I 
finish  my  general  statement. 

I  hope  the  people  who  represent  the 
wage  earners,  who  have  been  working 
with  the  representatives  of  the  farmers 
for  years,  will  permit  me  to  say  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  amendment  is  vital  to 
many  representatives  of  agricultural 
sections.  It  will  not  hurt  the  general 
welfare.  If  the  price  of  cotton  were 
raised,  and  that  is  the  only  item  that 
amounts  to  anything,  it  would  be  raised 
only  2V2  cents. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  just  now. 

That  will  increase  the  price  of  a  $2 
shirt  only  1V4  cents,  and  that  is  all. 

What  does  21  *4  cents  for  cotton  mean? 
It  means  that  the  man  who  goes  out 
there  in  the  sunshine  and  the  rain  and 
in  the  cold  of  winter,  and  who  does  the 
hardest  kind  of  bending  and  stooping 
work  that  is  done  upon  the  farm,  from 
daylight  to  dark,  will  receive  the  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  21  y2  cents  per  hour  for  his 
labor.  That  is  all  it  means.  Repre¬ 
sentatives  who  have  been  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  acts  that  I  and  Representa¬ 
tives  of  other  farm  districts  have  helped 
to  pass  certainly  should  not  try  to  deny 
us  the  privilege  of  having  a  law  that 
would  give  our  farmers  this  small,  in¬ 
significant  sum  of  21V2  cents  per  hour. 

Remember,  this  Congress  placed  on 
the  statute  books  the.  Bacon-Davis  Act 
to  help  the  wage  earners  of  this  country. 
Remember,  this  Congress,  with  farm 
votes,  placed  upon  the  statute  books  the- 
Walsh-Healey  Act  to  help  wage  earners. 
And  remember  that  we  placed  upon  the 
statute  books  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  that  guarantees  40  cents  an  hour,  to 
help  the  wage  earner.  Will  you  now  be 
a  party  to  reducing  our  farmers  below 
21  y2  cents  per  hour  for  their  labor? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gilchrist] 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  some  definite  ideas  about  the  bill 
itself,  and  may  ask  recognition  later,  but 
I  also  have  some  views  about  the  Brown 
amendment  which  is  before  us  at  this 
moment. 

This  amendment  does  not  raise  the 
price  of  many  farm  commodities,  as  has 
been  represented  here. 

Mr.  HOPE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  does  not  raise  the  price  of  any 


commodity.  It  permits  the  price  to  go 
to  a  ceiling,  but  it  does  not  raise  the 
price. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  The  gentleman  is 
right.  It  simply  permits  the  ceiling  on 
butterfat  to  rise  about  4  cents  a  pound. 
It  will  permit  the  Administrator  to  raise 
the  price  of  cotton  somewhat,  about  4 
cents,  perhaps  a  little  less.  I  believe 
potatoes  are  affected,  too,  but  hardly 
anything  else.  So  when  gentlemen  stand 
on  this  floor  to  argue  that  it  will  be  a 
great  detriment  to  labor  and  will  raise 
the  cost  of  living,  they  are  not  speaking 
by  the  book,  because  it  will  do  that  only 
slightly  to  butter  and  to  cotton. 

Let  us  look  at  the  case  of  butter.  Those 
who  produce  butter  must  always  take  the 
brunt.  Today  its  rival  has  been  in¬ 
creased  in  power.  The  Administrator, 
Mr.  McNutt,  has  so  arranged  it  that 
oleomargarine  and  kindred  products, 
such  as  butterine,  will  take  the  place  of 
butter;  so  if  the  dairyman  cannot  get 
this  small  raise  as  to  his  butterfat,  he 
will  be  injured;  but  the  laborer  will 
not  be. 

Now,  as  to  cotton,  there  is  no  reason 
why  I  should  be  standing  on  this  floor 
trying  to  defend  it,  because  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  production  of  that  com¬ 
modity,  but  I  do  know  that  a  situation 
has  arisen  which  makes  it  important  to 
safeguard  cotton  farmers.  I  shall  ask 
some  of  the  lady  Members  to  tell  me 
what  percales  are.  I  understand  they 
are  a  great  staple  in  clothing  and  are 
manufactured  out  of  cotton.  The  price  of 
percales  has  already  gone  up  from  about 
11  or  12  cents  per  yard,  for  which  it  was 
selling  last  spring,  and  the  textile  manu¬ 
facturers  under  the  present  condition 
have  raised  the  price  of  percales  so  that 
the  jobbers  and  dealers  cannot  get  con¬ 
tracts  for  future  deliveries.  They  can¬ 
not  buy  it.  They  will  not  give  you  a  con¬ 
tract  on  percales,  and  the  price  of  that 
cloth  will  be  about  21  or  22  cents  a  yard 
next  spring. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
yield,  but  I  only  have  a  few  minutes. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  cotton  and  the 
dairy  farmers  are  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  that  other  people  are  get¬ 
ting.  Parity  is  not  doing  anything  for 
these  people.  Furthermore,  beef  cattle, 
under  parity  are  $2  a  hundred  less  than 
they  were  on  October  1,  and  on  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  they  are  $1.90  less.  The 
same  thing  practically  is  true  as  to  hogs. 
Give  dairymen  some  relief  along  with 
other  farmers. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Murray], 

(Mr.  MURRAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  own 
remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were 
not  so  serious  it  would  surely  be  enter¬ 
taining  to  sit  here  day  after  day  and 
listen  to  the  sidewalk  farmers  of  New 
York  and  Boston  tell  how  their  hearts 
bleed  for  our  chosen  poor  and  what  they 
are  going  to  do  about  it.  I  just  want 
to  say  to  you  here  today  that  butter, 
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during  the  10  years  you  have  had  con¬ 
trol  of  this  House,  has  averaged  only 
25 Vz  cents  a  pound,  or  less  than  the 
1909  to  1914  average  price,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  about  parity. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Kop- 
plemann]  that  it  surely  takes  more  nerve 
that  I  ever  expect  to  have  during  the 
time  I  may  be  a  Member  of  this  House 
to  stand  up  here  and  try  to  oppose  the 
farmers  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  getting  the  same  benefits 
already  accorded  the  farmers  of  my  own 
State.  This  44-cents-a-pound  ceiling 
for  butterfat  does  not  appear  high  when 
he  understands  that  the  provision  in  this 
amendment  that  the  farmers  in  his 
State,  Connecticut,  have  had  a  75-cent 
fixed  price  per  pound  on  butter  for  sev¬ 
eral  years.  I  say  that  for  the  reason  that 
I  also  say  to  my  good  friend  from  New 
York  the  Honorable  Mr.  Barry,  that  the 
time  is  coming  in  this  country  when  the 
man  who  works  in  the  cotton  fields  of 
the  South  is  going  to  be  recognized,  and 
his  labor  is  going  to  be  recognized  just  as 
much  as  if  he  were  running  some  of  the 
elevators  in  the  skyscrapers  of  New  York 
City.  We  have  had  labor  legislation  and 
wage-and-hour  legislation.  I  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  was  one  of 
the  few  from  the  rural  districts  who 
voted  against  the  Buck  amendment  to 
emasculate  the  Wages  and  Hours  Act. 

If  the  wage-and-hour  legislation  is 
good  legislation,  it  should  apply  to  every 
kind  of  labor  in  the  whole  United  States, 
and  the  cotton  farmer  who  goes  out  in 
the  field  and  produces  a  bale  of  cotton 
is  just  as  much  entitled  to  labor  protec¬ 
tion  as  is  the  man  in  the  warehouse 
who  may  load  it  onto  some  freight  car  for 
local  consumption  or  some  ship  to  be  sent 
to  some  foreign  port. 

So  I  say  to  you  here  today  that  as  far 
as  these  agricultural  ceilings  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  is  all  camouflage.  It  does 
not  mean  anything  because  the  present 
administration  has  complete  control  over 
every  major  agricultural  product  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  ask  anyone  to  stand 
on  the  floor  here  and  deny  that  state¬ 
ment. 

The  committee  that  has  had  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  which  is  now  before 
us  had  the  wisdom  and  the  privilege  of 
bringing  in  one  of  the  greatest  pieces  of 
agricultural  constructive  legislation  I 
have  seen  since  I  have  been  here  in  giv¬ 
ing  the  great  bulk  of  the  farmers  the 
privilege  to  borrow  85  percent  of  parity 
on  their  products.  The  result  has  been 
that  today  85  percent  of  parity  is  just 
about  the  present  price  of  wheat.  Why 
should  we  worry  about  wheat  as  long  as 
we  have  a  billion  bushels  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  500,000,000  bushels  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  in  Canada?  So  I  say  with  respect 
to  the  control  of  the  price  of  agricultural 
products  today,  if  there  is  any  consumer 
who  is  paying  a  cent  more  than  he  should 
pay,  he  can  put  it  in  the  lap  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  administration.  This  administra¬ 
tion  is  taking  the  credit  for  putting  the 
prices  up  where  they  are  and  they  should 
surely  take  the  credit  from  the  consumer 
for  making  them  pay  what  they  are 
paying. 


I  want  to  say  to  my  friend  over  here 
from  Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Gifford,  so  he  will  not  think  I  am  parti¬ 
san,  that  his  salty  tears  over  this  44-cent 
butterfat  ceiling  for  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  and  other  butter  farmers,  do 
not  make  much  impression  as  long  as  the 
farmers  of  his  State  get  a  set  price  of 
over  75  cents  per  pound  for  butterfat,  or 
$3.23  a  hundred  for  milk  in  their  fixed 
market,  which  they  have  been  enjoying 
all  these  years.  The  agricultural  ques¬ 
tion  before  us  today  is  this:  How  near  the 
costs  of  producing  agricultural  products 
will  the  present  administration  allow 
farm  prices  to  advance? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  it  will  mean 
that  we  will  receive  21  cents  for  cotton. 
In  the  last  war  it  was  42  cents.  It  will 
mean  we  will  receive  $1.25  for  wheat. 
In  the  World  War  it  was  $2.50. 

Remember  that  the  committee  has  not 
taken  the  1914  to  1919  high  prices  or 
the  war  prices.  It  has  endeavored  to 
place  a  guaranty  of  110  percent  of  parity 
prices  based  on  the  periods  set  out  in  this 
amendment.  At  this  time  the  farmer  is 
getting  17  cents  an  hour  for  his  work, 
and  his  wife  and  his  children  do  not  get 
anything  for  their  labors,  and  may  I 
point  out  that  they  are  the  ones  who  are 
wearing  the  percale,  the  gingham,  and 
the  overalls?  They  do  not  have  much 
to  eat,  but  those  folks  down  there  are  the 
ones  who  feed  not  only  themselves  but 
every  one  of  the  laborers  in  both  the 
country  and  the  cities,  and  I  want  you  to 
remember  that.  It  is  up  to  the  farmers 
to  feed  all  the  people. 

A  steak  that  cost  you  $1.25  is  produced 
and  sold  by  the  farmer  for  only  a  dime  a 
pound.  I  say  to  the  laborers  and  those 
of  you  who  represent  them  here  that  in 
the  interest  of  themselves  they  should  try 
to  assist  the  farmers  receive  at  least  (he 
cost  of  producing  their  product  plus  a 
reasonable  profit.  To  you  who  speak 
about  saving  this  $214,000,000  of  parity 
money  may  I  say  that  if  you  will  allow 
the  farmer  to  receive  110  percent  of 
parity,  then  that  will  be  all  right,  and 
you  will  thereby  save  the  United  States 
Treasury  from  such  a  subsidy.  It  will 
raise  cotton  and  wheat  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARRY.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
to  the  House  that  this  amendment  does 
not  affect  the  great  majority  of  the  farm 
products,  only  a  few,  so  is  not  the  con¬ 
clusion  inevitable,  that  this  is  a  piece 
of  special  legislation? 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Let  me  say  that 
I  know  what  it  is  to  labor.  I  have  la¬ 
bored  and  worked  on  the  farm,  and  I 
think  I  have  picked  more  cotton,  pulled 
more  bolls,  and  shocked  more  wheat  than 
any  other  fellow  of  my  age  in  this  House. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  It  is  my  information 
that  the  average  daily  wage  of  the 
farmer  in  this  country  is  $1.08  per  day — 
that  is  not  per  hour. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  That  is  correct. 
The  farmers  work  from  sun  to  sun,  but 
the  work  of  the  farmers’  wives  is  never 
done.  The  mothers  have  to  do  all  of  the 
housework,  and  then  take  care  of  a  lot 
of  children. 


Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  has  made  a  fine  presentation  of 
the  farmers’  point  of  view.  I  would  like 
to  add  that  I  hope  these  prices  will  neces¬ 
sarily  go  as  high  as  the  figures  set  out 
in  the  amendment,  but  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  we  are  getting  corn  from 
the  Argentine  and  wheat  from  Canada, 
and  if  you  will  go  to  New  York,  down 
into  the  proper  district,  you  will  find 
the  wharves  there  loaded  with  Brazilian 
cotton. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  I  hope  you  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
will  vote  for  this  amendment.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Patman]  has 
been  very  fair  to  labor.  He  spoke  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  laborers,  and  he  now  has 
spoken  in  behalf  of  the  farmers.  I 
think  you  laborers  ought  to  give  the  com¬ 
mittee  your  vote  in  support  of  this 
amendment  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
the  addresses  of  these  gentlemen  who 
shed  tears  over  the  plight  of  the  farmers 
and  who  apparently  know  very  little 
about  the  real  farm  problems  of  this 
country.  My  colleague  from  Connecticut 
complains  of  a  $15  dinner  for  one  family 
of  seven  and  says  it  was  high  because 
farm  prices  have  increased  so  much.  If 
the  gentleman  will  go  out  to  my  district 
I  assure  him  that  in  any  farm  neighbor¬ 
hood  there  he  can  serve  50  of  his  friends 
a  better  dinner  for  $15  than  they  ever  had 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  I  say 
that  knowing  something  about  that 
splendid  State.  However,  the  price  I 
quote  will  not  cover  champagne. 

It  is  not  the  price  received  by  the 
farmer  that  is  making  the  price  of  food 
so  high  in  this  country.  Some  men  talk 
very  learnedly  about  farm  problems,  but, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  some  of  them  have 
very  little,  more  knowledge  of  the  farm 
situation  than  a  certain  specialist  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  was  va¬ 
cationing  in  the  Ozark  Mountains  of 
Missouri  this  past  summer.  By  the  way, 
that  is  the  proper  place  for  a  vacation. 
It  is  said  that  this  gentleman  stopped  at 
a  farm  home  to  inquire  his  way.  The 
farmer  was  feeding  some  fine  Chester 
white  hogs.  The  white-collar  farmer  I 
am  telling  you  about  became  interested 
in  those  hogs  because  he  apparently  had 
never  seen  any  white  hogs  before.  After 
asking  a  few  questions  he  interrogated 
the  farmer  with  this  further  question, 
“I  would  like  to  know  how  many  hams 
you  get  from  hogs  of  that  size?” 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  farmer  got  on  to¬ 
day’s  market  in  Missouri  about  9*4  cents 
per  pound  for  his  hogs.  But  here  in 
Washington  on  today’s  retail  market  the 
stores  are  charging  sky-high  prices  for 
hams.  Why,  pork  chops  are  even  45  cents 
per  pound.  The  highest  quotation  on  the 
Missouri  livestock  market  today  was  10 
cents  per  pound  for  choice  grain-fed 
cattle.  Here  in  Washington  the  stores 
today  are  charging  55  cents  per  pound 
for  very  ordinary  sirloin  steaks.  I  live  in 
a  city  that  is  the  largest  primary  poultry 
market  in  the  world.  Today  the  farmers 
of  my  district  are  being  paid  15  cents  per 
pound  for  heavy  hens.  I  just  called  Dis¬ 
trict  Stores,  Inc.,  here  in  Washington  and 
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I  find  that  heavy  hens  are  being  retailed 
for  38  cents  per  pound.  Number  1  eggs 
today  at  Springfield,  Mo.,  are  quoted  at 
34  cents.  District  Stores  here  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  today  asking  66  cents  as 
against  that  34  cents.  Choice  Missouri 
butterfat  is  bringing  a  top  price  of  30 
cents  to  the  farmer  and  the  grocery  stores 
here  sell  butter  for  49  cents  per  pound. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do  for  the 
farmer  as  this  bill  is  written.  His  help 
is  being  taken  away  to  work  on  defense 
projects  at  high  wages.  He  is  having  a 
hard  time  paying  off  his  mortgage  at 
prevailing  farm  prices.  His  harness,  his 
binders,  his  mower,  his  plows,  his  clothes, 
and  everything  he  has  to  buy  is  produced 
by  labor  that  is  higher  than  ever  before 
in  history,  yet  there  seems  little  or  no 
disposition  here  to  regulate  some  of  these 
other  factors.  We  must  indeed  do  some¬ 
thing  for  the  farmer  in  this  crisis,  but 
unless  this  bill  is  amended  to  provide  a 
square  deal  for  agriculture,  I  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  vote  against  its  passage.  I  am  not 
with  this  group  that  wants  to  do  things 
to  the  farmer  rather  than  for  him.  Give 
the  farmer  a  square  deal.  Stop  the  im¬ 
portation  of  competitive  farm  products. 
Place  a  floor  under  his  prices.  He  is  as 
much  entitled  to  minimum  wages  for  his 
labor  and  reasonable  return  on  his  in¬ 
vestment  as  other  citizens.  Build  farm- 
to-market  roads.  The  farmer  prefers 
these  things  to  subsidies.  Make  the 
farmer  secure  and  prosperous,  and  all 
will  be  prosperous. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr  Buck]  is  recognized 
for  314  minutes. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  invite  the 
attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 
I  also  invite  the  attention  of  other  men 
seated  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  be¬ 
cause  I  do  not  believe  that  this  proposed 
bill  covers  anything  that  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  or  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  have  in  mind. 

I  call  attention  to  the  first  portion  of 
section  3: 

No  celling  shall  be  established  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  below  (1)  the  market 
price  equivalent  to  110  percent  of  parity — 

Every  speaker  in  favor  of  the  bill  has 
glided  over  this  question  of  parity  and 
has  spoken  as  if  parity  were  the  law.  But 
following — 

or  a  comparable  price  for  such  commodity, 
adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal 
difficulties,  as  determined  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now,  if  that  means  anything  at  all  it 
merely  means  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  complete  determination  of 
what  the  prices  of  agriculture  are  going 
to  be. 

If  that  language  remains  in  the  bill  I, 
for  one,  am  not  going  to  be  in  a  position 
to  support  it. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Hope]  is  recognized 
for  3*4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
that  some  of  the  opponents  of  the  Brown 
amendment  are  laboring  under  a  misap¬ 
prehension  as  to  just  what  this  bill  will 
do  as  far  as  farm  prices  are  concerned. 


In  the  first  place,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  this  bill  does  not  in  any  way 
fix  a  floor  on  farm  prices.  All  it  does  is 
to  fix  a  ceiling.  I  wish  I  had  some  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  price  of  farm  products  like 
wheat,  dairy  products,  and  cotton  would 
go  up  to  the  ceilings  permitted  in  this 
bill.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  likeli¬ 
hood,  as  long  as  the  present  supply  and 
demand  situation  prevails,  that  cotton, 
wheat,  or  our  other  agricultural  products, 
of  which  we  have  a  surplus  now,  are  going 
to  go  up  to  this  ceiling  or  approach  it 
very  closely. 

Then  there  is  something  else  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  provision  as  to  the  1919— 
29  ceiling.  That  is  that  it  is  probably  only 
temporary.  On  the  basis  of  existing  prices 
and  parity  levels  there  are  only  a  few 
products  on  which  it  would  apply.  The 
most  important  are  cotton  and  butterfat. 
At  present  a  ceiling  based  on  the  Brown 
amendment  would  be  2.7  cents  per  pound 
higher  on  cotton  and  3.6  cents  per  pound 
higher  on  butter  than  a  ceiling  based  on 
110  percent  of  parity.  However,  if  we 
should  have  a  rise  of  any  consequence  in 
the  general  price  level  this  would  bring 
the  figures  for  110  percent  of  parity  on 
these  commodities  up  to  the  1919-29  level. 
From  that  time  on  the  Brown  amendment 
would  be  ineffective  as  a  ceiling.  I  can 
illustrate  that  by  pointing  out  what  has 
happened  to  sugar  beets.  In  July  of  this 
year  the  parity  price  for  sugar  beets  per 
ton  was  $7.32,  whereas  during  the  period 
1919-29  the  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  sugar  beets  was  $8.34  per  ton. 
Since  110  percent  of  parity  as  estimated 
in  July  would  be  only  $8.05,  the  effective 
price  ceiling  would  be  $8.34,  the  average 
price  for  the  1919-29  period,  or  the  high¬ 
est  of  the  three  formulas.  The  parity 
price  of  sugar  beets,  however,  has  in¬ 
creased  since  July,  and  in  October  was 
estimated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  at  $7.59,  110  percent  of  which  would 
be  $8.35.  Thus  the  increase  in  parity 
price  during  the  3  months,  July  to  Oc¬ 
tober,  now  makes  the  110  percent  price 
proposal  the  highest  of  the  three  alterna¬ 
tives.  What  has  happened  during  the 
last  3  months  in  the  case  of  one  commod¬ 
ity  without  doubt  will  happen  to  many 
commodities  during  future  months.  You 
will  find  that  is  going  to  be  true  of  cotton 
and  butterfat,  no  doubt,  if  we  have  a 
general  increase  in  the  price  level.  So  at 
most  this  ceiling  would  only  prevail  dur¬ 
ing  a  temporary  period. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  You  do  not 
consider  the  average  in  1919  to  1929  as 
inflationary,  do  you? 

Mr.  HOPE.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
during  the  period  1919  to  1929,  with  the 
exception  of  the  years  1919  and  1920,  the 
general  level  of  farm  commodities  was 
below  parity.  You  will  recall  that  it  was 
during  that  time  the  great  farm  move¬ 
ment  for  parity  prices  began.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Congress  twice 
passed  the  McNary-Haugen  legislation. 
And  in  1929  we  passed  the  Farm  Board 
bill,  all  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
farm  prices  were  below  parity;  that  there 
was  no  inflation  of  farm  prices  and  that 


they  should  be  increased  as  compared 
with  the  general  level  of  prices. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRY.  If  the  gentleman’s  con¬ 
tention  is  true  about  where  farm  prices 
stood  in  1919-29,  and  you  have  already 
a  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for  110 
percent  parity,  then  there  is  no  need  for 
this  amendment,  is  there? 

Mr.  HOPE.  I  think  perhaps  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  right,  if  we  have  a  marked  rise 
in  the  general  price  level,  because  that 
will  bring  the  parity  price  of  these  par¬ 
ticular  commodities  up  to  the  1919-29 
level.  I  myself  have  some  doubts  as  to 
the  importance  of  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment,  because  I  think,  if  we  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  price  increase,  that  ceiling  will  be 
wiped  out  and  the  110  percent  of  parity 
ceiling  will  take  its  place.  But  tempo¬ 
rarily  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have. 

In  my  opinion,  no  bill  will  effectively 
control  inflation  which  does  not  put  a 
ceiling  on  wages  and  on  every  other  ele¬ 
ment  which  makes  up  the  cost  of  any 
manufactured  article.  This  bill  is  fatally 
defective  because  it  does  not  put  a  ceiling 
on  wages.  In  all  fairness  it  should  not 
put  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices,  which  in  a 
large  part  constitute  the  wages  of  the 
farmer.  If  we  are  going  to  put  a  ceiling 
on  farm  prices,  however,  it  should  be  a 
liberal  one,  and  I  think  that  the  provi¬ 
sions  contained  in  this  bill,  including  the 
Brown  amendment,  are  liberal.  They 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

LHere  the  gavel  f ell. J 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pace]  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  tiling  I  hope  you  will  never  let  me 
do,  ask  more  for  myself  than  I  am  will¬ 
ing  to  accord  to  others.  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  understand  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut.  Two 
years  ago  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Flannagan]  introduced  a  bill  to 
change  the  parity  period  on  tobacco  to 
1919-29.  The  gentleman  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  was  very  much  interested  in  that  bill; 
he  supported  its  passage.  I  have  here  a 
copy  of  that  act  fixing  the  parity  period 
for  tobacco  at  exactly  the  same  period 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Brown]  seeks  to  fix  in  this  bill  for  other 
farm  commodities.  It  is  a  little  beyond 
my  comprehension  how  the  gentleman 
can  oppose  the  Brown  amendment. 

I  see  no  need  for  including  agricultural 
commodities  in  this  bill  at  all,  as  we  now 
have  ample  law  to  control  farm  prices  and 
supplies,  but  if  they  are  included  I  think 
the  110-percent  provision  is  unfair.  We 
have  put  a  bottom  under  farm  prices  at 
85  percent  of  parity,  through  the  method 
of  a  loan  which  is  authorized  for  both 
basic  and  nonbasic  commodities.  It 
seems  to  me  if  the  Congress  is  going  to 
maintain  a  bottom  15  percent  below  par¬ 
ity  that  you  should  at  least  accord  the 
producers  of  this  Nation,  those  who  pro¬ 
duce  the  food  and  the  fiber  not  only 
needed  to  feed  ourselves  and  our  own 
people,  but  those  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
who  are  resisting  the  aggressors,  if  you 
are  going  to  place  the  bottom  15  percent 
below  parity,  it  seems  to  me  only  fair 
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you  should  fix  the  ceiling  15  percent 
above  parity.  The  Brown  amendment 
does  not  do  that  entirely,  but  it  does 
contribute  in  a  substantial  way  toward 
an  equalization  of  the  110-percent  pro¬ 
vision. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  stated 
that  the  Brown  amendment  raised  the 
majority  of  farm  commodities.  I  have 
here  the  official  figures  furnished  me  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  110-percent  figure  on  wheat 
is  $1.34  a  bushel;  under  the  Brown 
amendment  it  would  be  $1.32.  So  it 
would  not  permit  the  price  of  wheat  to 
go  even  as  high  as  110  percent.  The  110- 
percent  figure  for  corn  is  97  cents;  under 
the  Brown  amendment  it  would  be  only 
85  cents.  On  oats  the  110-percent  figure 
would  be  60  cents;  under  the  Brown 
amendment  it  would  be  only  47  cents  a 
bushel.  On  barley,  under  the  110-percent 
figure,  the  price  would  be  93  cents  a 
bushel;  under  the  Brown  amendment  it 
would  be  only  69  cents.  Rye  would  be 
$1.09  a  bushel  under  the  110-percent 
figure;  under  the  Brown  amendment  it 
would  be  97  cents;  and  so  on  down 
through  the  list.  I  have  here  that  entire 
list.  There  were  about  30  items  listed. 
Probably  25  or  26  of  them  are  as  much 
or  more  under  the  110-percent  provision 
than  under  the  Brown  amendment. 

Now,  here  is  the  situation  about  one 
particular  item,  and  I  am  sure  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  is  interested  in  this 
item.  As  you  know  the  parity  base  period 
is  1909  to  1914.  In  1909  cottonseed  was 
used  as  a  cheap  form  of  fertilizer.  It  was 
not  realized  and  appreciated  then  that 
the  real  value  of  cottonseed  lay  in  the  oil 
that  is  crushed  out  of  it,  like  the  oil  from 
the  soy  bean.  In  1909  the  principal  use 
of  cottonseed  was  as  a  cheap  fertilizer. 
Consequently  when  parity  for  cottonseed 
is  fixed  it  is  at  a  price  when  it  was  used 
as  a  cheap  fertilizer,  something  for  which 
it  is  never  used  today.  Today  it  is 
crushed  for  oil,  just  like  the  soy  bean  and 
the  peanut.  The  Price  Administrator  has 
lecognized  that  $30  per  ton  for  cotton¬ 
seed  is  utterly  unfair.  Cottonseed  are 
now  selling  for  about  $60  a  ton.  Under 
this  amendment, it  would  adjust  that 
figure  by  fixing  the  minimum  ceiling 
price  of  cottonseed  at  $50— less  than  it 
is  bringing  today.  For  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  see  how  objection  can  be  made  to 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Brown]  and  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  desire 
recognition? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Kopple- 
mann]  desire  to  offer  his  amendment9 
Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Chairman 
I  withdraw  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan]  has  offered 
an  amendment,  which  the  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stefan:  On 
page  7,  line  21,  strike  out  the  period,  insert 
a  semicolon,  and  add:  “nor  for  less  than  the 
average  cost  of  production  plus  a  fair  profit.” 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  reserves  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Nebraska  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  leg¬ 
islation  we  are  considering  and  debating 
here  today  known  as  H.  R.  5990  has  as  its 
objective  the  checking  of  speculative  and 
excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies — and  for 
other  purposes.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  has  been  holding 
hearings  for  many,  many  weeks.  We 
have  copies  of  those  hearings  which  con¬ 
tain  over  2,000  pages.  Many  of  us  have 
attended  those  hearings  in  order  to  be 
better  acquainted  with  what  we  are  about 
to  do.  We  have  heard  great  economists 
and  we  have  learned  that  many  of  them 
do  not  agree  on  this  bill.  Some  of  the 
committee  members  and  some  of  the 
economists  have  agreed  that  this  legis¬ 
lation  will  not  stop  inflation  and  that 
other  similar  legislation  will  have  to  be 
passed  by  this  Congress.  We  are  told 
that  some  over-all  legislation  may  have 
to  be  passed  to  include  all  manner  of 
things.  We  realize  suddenly  that  we  are 
beginning  a  program  of  control  far  be¬ 
yond  the  .magination  of  most  American 
people. 

In  my  opinion  this  legislation  is  the 
most  important  that  we  have  had  to  con¬ 
sider.  It  will  put  machinery  into  motion 
which  will  create  an  administrator  who 
will  have  the  economic  and  social  des¬ 
tinies  of  all  of  our  people  in  his  power. 

It  may  be  that  our  country  has  now 
found  itself  in  the  period  of  these  grave 
times  that  something  like  this  must  be 
done. 

So  to  my  mind  this  may  be  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  first  piecemeal  legislation 
toward  something  more  serious  to  come. 

I  hope  we  can  include  safeguards  in  this 
legislation  so  that  vhen  the  emergency 
is  over  that  the  people  can  recapture 
some  of  the  control  their  representatives 
are  turning  over  to  individuals.  I  want 
something  in  these  piecemeal  bills  which 
will  help  solve  the  economic  war  which 
is  bound  to  come  during  the  postwar  pe¬ 
riod.  But  at  this  time  I  rise  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  help  that  class  of  people 
who  seem  to  be  the  target  of  some  at¬ 
tacks  here.  I  refer  to  the  American 
farmer. 

My  district  in  Nebraska  is  a  purely 
farming  district,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
feel  that  I  know  the  problem  of  the 
farmer  because  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
have  lived  in  Nebraska  for  over  56  years. 

I  have  endeavored  to  concentrate  in  this 
great  legislative  body  on  legislation  which 
in  my  opinion  would  help  the  farmer  be¬ 
cause  the  people  in  my  district  know  that 
unless  the  farm  problem  is  not  settled 
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we  will  not  have  prosperity  and  that  the 
industrial  sections  of  our  country  will 
not  prosper. 

Our  farmers  are  thankful  that  prices 
are  better  and  that  we  have  passed  some 
helpful  laws.  They  know  that  these 
prices  are  artificial  now  and  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  here  to  safeguard 
their  interests  when  normal  times  re¬ 
turn  to  us  again.  So  I  am  offering  what 
I  feel  is  not  only  a  helpful  and  construc¬ 
tive  amendment  but  one  which  I  believe 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  solving  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  may  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the 
entire  Nation,  now  and  also  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  I  offer 
is  a  very  understandable  one,  and  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  it.  I  doubt  if 
any  one  of  you  here  today  feels  that  the 
farmers— the  producers  of  our  food,  food 
which  is  our  first  line  of  defense  in  these 
grave  times — should  work  for  less  than 
cost  of  producing  that  food.  You  have 
agreed  with  me  in  this  debate  that  the 
farmer  should  be  given  the  same  equality 
that  is  given  to  industry,  business,  and 
labor.  Then  there  should  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  my  amendment  that  he  be  as¬ 
sured  the  cost  of  producing  the  food  and 
the  commodities  he  produces.  I  ear¬ 
nestly  urge  you  to  turn  to  page  7  of  this 
bill  and  read  section  3  (a)  under  the 
head  of  “Agriculture  commodities.”  This 
sets  up  a  formula.  In  fact,  it  contains 
three  formulas  under  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  can  work.  It  sets  up  three  for¬ 
mulas  with  regard  to  ceilings  on  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  I  offer  you  a  fourth 
formula.  It  is  just  another  formula 
which  the  Administrator  can  explore, 
and  which  I  feel  can  be  just  as  easily  ad¬ 
ministered  with  the  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  My  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  tear  down  anything  in  this 
section  dealing  with  agriculture  It 
merely  adds  another  formula  which  you 
have  time  and  again  agreed  the  farmer 
is  entitled  to. 

There  is  no  complaint,  so  far  as  I  have 
learned,  regarding  the  consumers  regard¬ 
ing  my  formula.  I  know  of  no  consumer 
who  will  complain  when  the  producer  of 
his  food  gets  at  least  the  average  cost 
of  producing  that  food.  I  for  one  feel 
that  the  farmer  is  entitled  not  only  to  the 
cost  of  producing  the  food  we  eat,  but 
that  he  is  also  entitled  to  a  profit.  Our 
consumers  know,  especially  those  in  our 
farming  communities,  that  if  the  farmer 
could  get  the  cost  of  production  plus 
some  profit,  times  would  be  good  most 
of  the  time  in  our  towns  and  cities,  be¬ 
cause  the  farmers  are  our  best  customers. 
They  are  the  lifeblood  of  these  communi¬ 
ties,  and  when  they  do  not  prosper,  the 
laboring,  business,  and  professional 
people  do  not  prosper.  In  some  parts 
of  my  district  I  can  show  you  many 
towns — and  some  of  them  were  once 
busy,  thriving  communities— which  have 
been  almost  deserted  because  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  their  localities  were  not  prosperous. 

Of  course,  the  drought  and  depression 
had  much  to  do  with  that;  but  if  these 
farmers  were  receiving  cost  of  production 
plus  a  little  profit,  these  conditions  would 
not  have  existed,  in  my  opinion. 

We  have  laws  today  which  fix  the  rates 
on  returns  of  investment  for  utilities. 
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We  have  labor  laws  which  protect  the 
workers.  Big  business  and  small  business 
works  on  a  cost-and-profit  basis.  If  they 
cannot  make  a  profit,  they  quit.  But 
the  farmer  seems  to  be  set  apart  as  some¬ 
thing  entirely  different  in  our  economic 
structure.  Yet  he  is  a  combination  of 
everything  that  fits  into  that  economic 
structure.  He  is  a  common  laborer.  He 
is  a  skilled  mechanic.  He  is  a  business¬ 
man.  He  is  a  manufacturer.  He  is  the 
pilot  of  the  greatest  factory  of  our  land — 
the  industry  of  originating  and  producing 
the  thing  that  keeps  us  alive — food  to 
sustain  life  and  clothing  to  keep  us 
warm.  Yet  in  the  entire  economic  pic¬ 
ture  of  profits  and  costs,  the  farmer  is 
very  obscure.  To  put  the  farmer  on  an 
equality  with  industry,  labor,  and  busi¬ 
ness,  I  feel  one  approach  is  the  philosophy 
of  the  cost  of  production.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  this  House  will  vote  to  adopt 
this  amendment. 

Remember  that  this  amendment  tears 
nothing  down  in  this  section.  It  merely 
adds  one  more  helpful  formula  with 
which  I  know  many  of  you  are  familiar 
as  a  result  of  our  many  studies  and  con¬ 
ferences  on  a  cost-of-production  bill 
which  was  once  introduced  by  one  of  our 
late  colleagues.  You  say  you  believe  the 
farmer  is  entitled  to  at  least  the  cost 
of  production.  Now  you  have  a  chance 
to  aid  him  in  getting  it  by  voting  for  my 
amendment.  By  voting  for  this  amend¬ 
ment  you  let  the  Administrator  know 
that  you  would  like  him  to  explore  this 
cost-of-production  idea  so  that  we  can 
once  and  for  all  time  put  the  farmer  on 
an  equality  with  labor,  business,  and  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  What  connection 
does  the  gentleman  see  between  section 
3  in  this  bill  and  the  granting  by  this 
Government  of  a  billion-dollar  subsidy 
for  farm  products  every  year? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  The  gentleman  knows 
I  was  very  mucl"  interested,  and  am  still 
interested,  in  securing  appropriations  for 
parity  prices,  and  I  know  what  he  has  in 
mind.  You  give  the  farmer  the  average 
cost  of  production  and  a  little  profit,  I 
may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  he  will  not  ask  you  for  any 
subsidy.  The  idea  of  adding  a  fourth 
formula  in  this  bill  should  not  meet  with 
any  objection.  You  have  three  formulas 
now.  Give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Administrator  the  opportunity 
to  explore  cost  of  production,  to  which 
you  all  seem  to  agree  the  farmer  is  en¬ 
titled. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  In  other 
words,  all  that  the  gentleman  from  Ne¬ 
braska  is  asking  is  the  same  for  the 
farmer  that  the  Government,  through 
innumerable  defense  contracts,  has  given 
to  big  industry?  I  feel  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  give  the  farmer  a  square  deal. 
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As  a  farmer  myself,  I  am  much  pleased  to 
second  this  amendment  suggested  by  a 
real  friend  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  There  is  no  question 
about  that,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution.  We  are  giving  cost 
of  production  and  profits  to  big  business 
and  we  are  doing  that  by  law.  We  have 
laws  on  our  statute  books  protecting 
labor  and  helping  utilities  and  big  in¬ 
dustry.  Now,  why  not  put  something  on 
the  statute  books  so  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  can 
explore  cost  of  production  and  real  equal¬ 
ity  for  the  farmer? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  gentleman  has 
the  average  in  there? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Yes;  the  average  cost 
of  production. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
sure  it  is  just  as  easy  to  figure  cost  of 
production  as  it  is  to  figure  parity? 

Mr.  STEFAN.  Economists  say  so.  If 
you  can  figure  parity,  why  cannot  costs 
be  figured? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  favor  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska.  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  adopted. 

We  have  here  a  bill  which  expressly  pro¬ 
vides  for  certain  methods  that  the  Price 
Control  Administrator  must  take  into 
consideration  as  to  fixing  prices  on  all 
industrial  products.  One  essential  is  that 
he  shall  not  fix  a  price  upon  manufac¬ 
tured  commodities,  in  particular,  below 
the  cost  of  production  That  includes  all 
the  various  costs  which  enter  into  the 
many  products  which  are  being  made  in 
the  various  industries  of  this  country. 

This  bill,  however,  does  not  fix  any 
floor  of  that  kind  for  agriculture.  It 
does  not  provide  that  the  farmer  shall 
have  his  cost  of  production.  The  bill 
naturally  assumes  that  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  industries  of  this  country 
shall  include  a  wage  scale  based  upon  a 
40-hour  week,  for  instance;  that  there 
shall  be  a  minimum  wage,  and  the  factory 
workers  shall  have  the  benefit  of  all  the 
other  laws  which  have  been  passed  here 
in  the  last  20  or  25  years  for  the  benefit 
of  labor.  But  there  is  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  this  measure  for  agriculture. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Stefan]  will  not  put  a  floor  under  the 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  as  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  industrial  products.  That 
floor  ought  to  be  there,  and  there  ought 
to  be  something  in  this  measure  at  least 
to  say  that  the  farmer  shall  receive  fair 
remuneration  for  the  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  which  has  been  demanded  of  him. 
There  ought  to  be  something  in  this  bill 
to  guarantee  the  prices  of  farm  products 
beyond  the  next  year.  At  present  there 
are  a  few  prices  guaranteed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture;  on  some  products 


there  is  a  floor  all  too  low  under  certain 
products  for  1942.  After  1942  no  farmer 
in  this  country  knows  just  exactly  where 
that  floor  will  be.  It  ought  to  be  fixed 
now. 

Therefore  I  hope  the  House  will  vote 
favorably  on  this  amendment,  and  not 
try  to  pass  a  bill  here  which  will  set  one 
standard  for  agriculture  and  a  far  better 
standard  for  industry. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  increased 
returns  to  agriculture  in  recent  years. 

A  statement  has  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  the  effect 
that  in  the  year  1940  the  corporation 
dividends  in  this  country  amounted  to 
only  $500,000,000  less  than  the  entire 
net  cash  income  of  all  the  6,000,000 
farms  of  this  country.  Then  a  state¬ 
ment  for  this  year  shows  that  the  divi¬ 
dends  of  corporations  will  run  about  40 
percent  higher  than  in  1940.  In  other 
words,  for  1941  we  shall  have  the  profits 
of  industry  in  the  form  of  dividends  in 
an  amount  greater  than  the  entire  cash 
returns  of  all  the  23  percent  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  living  on  the  farms  of  our 
country. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  this  bill  in  its 
present  form.  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall 
be  in  favor  of  it  even  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
any  measure  which  would  restrict  agri¬ 
culture,  which  would  try  to  hold  the 
farm  wage  earner  down  to  the  levels  at 
which  he  has  been  for  the  last  10  or  15 
years,  is  either  fair  to  agriculture  or  fair 
to  the  country.  But  I  do  think  that 
something  ought  to  be  done  here  to  rec¬ 
ognize  what  agriculture  is  doing  for  this 
country  in  providing  not  only  the  food¬ 
stuffs  for  our  people  and  the  fibers  for 
our  industries  but  also  materials  to  be 
furnished  under  our  lend-lease  program 
to  many  other  people  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
ic  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certainly  very 
glad  that  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
has  introduced  this  amendment.  It 
would  give  the  farmer  the  same  as  the 
laborer  has  by  the  floor  under  wages  as 
much  as  it  costs  the  average  farmer  to 
produce.  Certainly  that  principle  is  rec¬ 
ognized  in  every  business.  No  business, 
large  or  small,  can  exist  very  long  unless 
it  gets  at  least  what  it  costs  it  to  produce. 

It  is  well  known  how  to  figure  out  the 
formula  for  the  average  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  that  formula  for  years  and  every 
college  of  agriculture  has  it.  This  does 
not  mean  that  each  individual  farmer 
will  get  what  it  costs  him  to  produce  a 
pound  of  butterfat  or  a  bale  of  cotton  or 
a  bushel  of  wheat.  It  means  the  average 
cost  all  over  the  United  States.  The 
farmer  who  cannot  produce  at  that 
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average  cost  will  simply  have  to  improve 
h  is  methods  or  fall  by  the  wayside. 

What  I  wanted  to  talk  about  mainly  is 
that  I  am  very  much  surprised  that  cer¬ 
tain  labor  leaders  from  industrial  cen¬ 
ters  have  sent  telegrams  to  all  of  us — I 
am  sure  every  one  of  you  has  received 
them— urging  us  to  adopt  a  bill  that 
would  stop  any  advance  in  farm  prices 
or  in  the  cost  of  living  but  not  touch 
wages. 

I  was  sent  here  by  labor  and  have  al¬ 
ways  supported  labor,  and  I  am  going  to 
continue  to  support  it.  Personally  I  am 
a  farmer  and  have  always  lived  on  a 
farm.  I  was  sent  to  the  legislature  by 
labor  and  have  had  labor’s  support  all 
the  time.  My  record  for  labor  has  been 
100  percent.  They  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  me.  It  was  mainly  labor  that  got 
me  to  run  for  Congress,  and  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  them,  and  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  them.  I  am  against  any  attempt  to 
curtail  or  put  a  ceiling  on  wages,  and  I 
have  so  voted  today.  I  do  not  believe  it 
to  be  fair. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  fair  of  some  of  the  labor  leaders  in  the 
large  industrial  centers  to  urge  us  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  what  the  farmer  can  get  and 
not  put  a  ceiling  on  their  own  labor.  I 
hardly  think  that  is  fair,  but  I  do  not 
believe  they  understand  the  farmer’s 
problem.  That  is  the  reason  they  write 
us  and  wire  us.  They  think  when  they 
pay  50  cents  a  pound  for  butter,  that  the 
farmer  gets  that  amount;  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  farmer  gets  only  33  or  34 
cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  probably  the 
least  spread  in  the  price  of  butter  of  any 
commodity. 

The  same  is  true  of  other  commodities; 
they  do  not  know  how  much  the  farmer 
gets.  I  just  checked  back  in  the  statis¬ 
tical  part  of  the  Agricultural  Year  Book 
and  found  a  table  there  that  shows  that 
the  farmer’s  share  of  the  consumer’s 
dollar  is  constantly  getting  smaller  and 
smaller.  It  shows  that  today  on  58  com¬ 
modities  the  farmer  gets  less  than  39 
cents  out  of  the  dollar  the  consumer 
pays.  You  must  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  that  figure  covers  the  whole 
United  States,  and  it  includes  the  farm¬ 
er’s  own  products  consumed  on  the  farm. 
Naturally,  in  the  larger  centers,  where 
the  cost  of  doing  business  is  much 
greater,  I  doubt  whether  the  farmer  gets 
more  than  25  cents  out  of  the  dollar  that 
you  people  in  New  York  City  or  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  Pittsburgh  pay  to  the  retailer. 

I  do  not  blame  the  housewives.  When 
they  pay  out  their  dollars  for  groceries, 
they  evidently  believe  that  the  farmer 
must  get  at  least  90  cents  of  it.  There 
is  something  wrong  in  the  method  of  do¬ 
ing  business.  Do  not  blame  the  farmer 
for  it.  Find  out  what  is  wrong.  Either 
too  many  services  are  demanded  by  the 
consumer  or  too  many  people  get  a  profit 
from  that  dollar,  or  both. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  what  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  to  say  about  the  spread  between 
what  the  farmer  gets  and  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  pays.  On  June  27,  last,  I  intro¬ 


duced  a  resolution  seeking  to  have  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  spread  in  prices.  I  find  that 
only  five  Republicans  supported  that 
resolution,  and  I  do  not  find  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  name  among  them,  although 
now  he  favors  something  being  done 
about  that  spread. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  I  do  not  know  about 
his  resolution.  I  certainly  would  favor 
that  because  I  have  always  advocated 
that,  and  I  certainly  will  support  it  if  it 
is  an  honest  attempt  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  this  spread. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  well  remembers,  as  I  do,  back  in 
the  1920’s  during  certain  periods  when 
at  times  there  was  a  splurge  in  the  price 
of  certain  products  and  day  labor  on  the 
farm  was  getting  $5  or  $6  a  day  during 
harvest.  I  remember  that,  and  I  believe 
this  particular  amendment  will  give  the 
Price  Administrator  the  right  to  make 
adjustments  to  take  care  of  just  such 
happenings. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Absolutely;  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  the  farmer  does  not  receive  any 
benefits  through  social  security  or  unem¬ 
ployment-compensation  insurance. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  No;  and  the  main 
thing  is  that  the  farmer  does  not  earn, 
or  attempt  to  earn,  his  living  by  only 
the  head  of  the  family  working  like 
everybody  else  in  industry.  The  farmer’s 
whole  family  is  bound  to  work  in  order 
to  exist;  does  labor  insist  that  we  must 
continue  to  make  slaves  out  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  family? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Patman)  there 
were — ayes  71,  noes  62. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr. 
Stefan. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  82, 
noes  93. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Buck:  On  page 
8,  line  1,  strike  out  the  word  “basic”,  and  on 
page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  “tobacco”,  insert 
“grapes.” 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
very  simple  amendment,  and  I  shall  not 
use  the  entire  5  minutes  to  explain  it. 
The  commodity  of  grapes  is  not  treated 
fairly  under  this  bill.  The  period  which 
is  set  out  in  section  3  (a),  (b),  and  (c) 
does  not  deal  rightly  by  the  producers 
of  that  agricultural  commodity.  Most 
grapes  are  used  for  wine  purposes.  If 
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they  are  not,  they  must  be  devoted  mostly 
to  use  on  the  table  and  thereby  depress 
the  market.  During  a  large  portion  of 
the  time  between  1919  and  1933  wine 
making  was  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  parity  or  110  percent  of 
parity  or  a  comparable  price  for  this 
commodity.  There  is  no  way  to  measure 
the  standards  and  do  justice  to  the  grape 
grower. 

May  I  add  that  wine  itself  is  a  pure 
agricultural  commodity.  There  is  not 
added  to  the  product  of  the  grape  one 
single  barrel  of  water  or  anything,  else, 
and  the  one  who  is  going  to  have  to  stand 
all  the  loss  and  all  the  depression  is  going 
to  be  the  grape  grower  himself. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  committee,  in 
all  fairness  to  the  grape  growers,  situ¬ 
ated  not  only  in  California  but  in  Ohio, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  and 
elsewhere,  will  accept  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Buck], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  sat  here  in¬ 
tently  listening  to  the  discussion  on  this 
bill.  I  have  sat  for  practically  7  years  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  this 
House  and  have  listened  to  the  plight  of 
the  farmers.  I  have  listened  to  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  were  put  forth  in  the  interest 
of  giving  the  farmer  a  fair  price  for  his 
product;  and  when  men  stand  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  claiming  to  represent  labor, 
claiming  to  represent  industrial  sections, 
and  then  speak  against  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  farmer,  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it.  If  they  sat  on  that  committee 
and  listened  to  stories  about  the  plight 
of  the  farmer  in  the  southeastern  section 
of  this  Nation  right  today,  they  would 
learn  that  certain  farmers  in  that  section 
this  season  produced  less  than  5  percent 
of  their  actual  crop.  This  was  because  of 
the  elements,  drought  and  deluge.  Yes; 
not  only  in  the  States  of  the  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  and  some  of  the  other 
'  Southern  States,  but  in  the  great  State  of 
New  York,  and  then  to  talk  about  bring¬ 
ing  farm  products  down  below  parity  to 
me  is  not  understandable.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  how  much  or  what  the  actual 
price  is  today  or  tomorrow,  but  the  ques¬ 
tion  is,  When  do  they  have  failures  and 
when  do  they  have  good  years?  Yes;  I 
remember  the  days  when  the  farmer 
representatives  came  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  in  the  days  of  the  great  drought, 
where  there  was  practically  a  100-percent 
failure  of  crops.  We  should  hark  back  to 
those  days  and  not  crucify  the  farmer  on 
the  cross  of  inflation  by  allowing  the 
speculator  to  kite  prices  in  the  name  of 
the  farmer. 

Let  us  give  the  farmer  of  this  Nation  a 
chance  at  least  to  equalize  his  prices  so 
that  he  may  get  average  parity  instead  of 
thinking  just  about  parity  for  today  or 
perhaps  tomorrow.  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  the  labor  representatives  and 
the  farm  groups  of  this  House  joined  to¬ 
gether  instead  of  fighting  one  another. 

I  think  it  is  about  time  they  joined  to¬ 
gether  to  fight  the  profiteer.  Also  those 
dollar-a-year  men  who  are  handling  the 
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defense  program  that  is  getting  out  of 
line.  I  think  that  is  the  big  issue.  I  find 
that  our  national-defense  program  has 
soared  $2,090,000,000  above  the  estimate 
of  what  they  anticipated,  in  the  last  17 
months,  and  that  is  for  armament  alone. 

Army,  Navy,  and  Maritime  Commis¬ 
sion,  lease-lend,  and  other  agencies  in  de¬ 
fense  spending  agree  that  defense  costs 
have  increased,  10,  15,  or  25  percent  be¬ 
cause  of  increasing  prices.  This  repre¬ 
sents  lost  money,  for  which  no  guns, 
tanks,  or  ships  will  be  received.  Where 
are  all  you  great  patriots  who  cry  “I 
voted  for  all  appropriations  for  defense”? 
What  good  will  your  vote  be  if  this  keeps 
up?  This  bill  must  pass  in  the  interest  of 
America. 

The  laborer  did  not  get  that  $2,090,- 
000,000  but  the  profiteer  and  manipulator 
did.  His  wages  increased  very  little. 
The  farmer  did  not  get  the  money,  it  does 
not  represent  farm  commodities.  There¬ 
fore  I  say  that  it  is  about  time  that  our 
labor  groups  and  our  agricultural  groups 
join  hands  to  determine  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  down  here  in  the  O.  P.  M.,  what  is 
happening  in  the  Ordnance  Department, 
and  why  it  is  that  our  national-defense 
program  has  absorbed  $2,090,000,000 
above  the  estimates.  Where  did  that 
money  go?  The  people  want  to  know. 
What  could  be  done  with  that  money? 
Each  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  now  in 
service  could  be  paid  $200  per  month  for 
a  whole  year.  Yet  there  are  those  who 
even  oppose  giving  him  free  railroad 
fare  to  go  home  for  Christmas.  We  ap¬ 
propriate  money  for  our  national- defense 
program.  Do  you  stop  to  realize  that 
when  that  estimate  is  raised  by  $2,090,- 
000,000  more  than  it  should  have  been 
that  they  have  taken  away  $2,090,000,000 
that  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
armament  and  for  the  defense  of  this 
Nation?  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
watched  some  of  these  departments  that 
have  been  going  wild  in  purchasing  mat¬ 
ters,  instead  of  our  fighting  among  our¬ 
selves.  Let  us  stop  inflation.  Do  not 
play  politics.  You  Republicans  should 
not  vote  against  it  because  it  is  an  admin¬ 
istration  measure. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  following  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Creal:  Page  7, 
line  19,  after  the  figures  “1941”,  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “but  as  to  tobacco  the  date 
considered  shall  be  December  15,  1941.” 

Mr.  CREAL.  I  rise  to  call  attention 
to  what  I  think  is  an  unintentional  dis¬ 
crimination;  what  appears  to  be  an  over¬ 
sight.  I  do  not  think  anyone  who  will 
give  me  attention  for  3  or  4  minutes  but 
would  say  that  is  an  oversight  and  not 
intentional  discrimination.  There  are 
three  prohibitions  in  here.  Do  not  put  a 
ceiling  under  110-percent  parity;  also  the 
prevailing  market  price  on  October  1, 
1941,  must  not  be  lowered.  Very  well. 
Suppose  this  bill  becomes  law  and  Mr. 
Administrator  says,  ‘‘I  must  not  go  below 
a  certain  figure,  and  I  must  know  about 
this  on  October  1,  1941.”  What  was  the 
price  of  burley  tobacco  on  October  1, 
1941?  At  that  time  8  months  had 
elapsed  since  any  was  sold.  You  would 


have  to  go  back  to  October  1940.  If  you 
will  look  at  your  newspapers,  you  will 
find  that  every  other  commodity  has  a 
market  price  on  October  1,  1941.  To¬ 
bacco  is  not  being  sold  in  futures  or 
otherwise.  None  has  been  sold  since  last 
year’s  crop.  The  first  crop  was  sold  in 
my  State  day  before  yesterday,  and  many 
of  the  markets  do  not  open  until  De¬ 
cember  1.  So  you  see  it  is  just  the  same 
as  if  the  bill  read  that  it  shall  be  the 
prevailing  price  of  all  commodities  on 
the  1st  of  October  1941,  except  tobacco, 
and  you  must  go  back  to  1940  for  that. 
In  order  to  get  the  price,  you  must  get 
the  price  as  of  December  1,  and  then  you 
will  see  what  the  1941  price  is.  Suppose 
the  bill  should  go  into  effect  right  now. 
There  is  no  October  tobacco  price  for 
1941. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CREAL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Is  there  not  some  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  gentleman’s  mind  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  different  types  of  tobacco? 

Mr.  CREAL.  You  have  got  one  or  two 
types  of  tobacco  that  are  sold  at  an 
earlier  market,  and  as  for  the  burley 
market,  of  which  Kentucky  and  Tennes¬ 
see  produce  72  percent,  not  a  single,  soli¬ 
tary  market  is  open  at  that  time;  and 
in  the  entire  State  of  Kentucky  the  first 
market  opened  was  the  day  before  yes¬ 
terday,  and  the  others  open  in  Decem¬ 
ber.  Surely  you  are  not  going  to  make 
that  rank  discrimination  against  the 
burley  tobacco,  are  you? 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CREAL.  I  would  like  to  ask  one 
gentleman  on  the  committee,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  KERR.  The  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment  refers  only  to  burley  tobacco. 

Mr.  CREAL.  We  have  no  burley- 
tobacco  market  as  of  October  1,  1941; 
none  at  all. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  amend  the  amendment  by 
adding  the  word  “burley”  before  the  word 
“tobacco.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CREAL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  realize  the  logic  of 
the  statement  of  the  gentleman  that 
there  is  no  tobacco  market  on  October  1. 
I  think  if  you  are  going  to  give  tobacco 
the  same  privilege  that  you  are  giving 
other  products,  you  will  have  to  go  back 
to  last  year. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  HAINES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman’s 
time  be  extended  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAINES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CREAL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAINES.  What  the  gentleman 
says  about  tobacco  and  adding  the  word 
“burley”  eliminates  the  cigar  leaf  types 
of  tobacco,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  CREAL.  No. 


Mr.  HAINES.  We  are  in  the  same  fix 
that  you  are  complaining  about. 

Mr.  CREAL.  You  have  no  market  on 
October  1? 

Mr.  HAINES.  No;  not  now.  I  am  in 
entire  accord  with  the  gentleman’s  pro¬ 
posal,  but  I  do  not  want  the  cigar  leaf 
types  of  tobacco  stricken  out. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Now,  the  gentleman  who 
interrupted  me  a  moment  ago - 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CREAL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  my  tobacco  that  is  sold  in  July  and 
the  market  closes  in  August? 

Mr.  CREAL.  Well,  you  have  got  a 
market  price  for  October  1  for  tobacco 
grown  in  1941 - 

Mr.  PACE.  When  the  market  closes 
in  August? 

Mr.  CREAL.  We  go  away  back  to 
February  or  December  the  year  before, 
which  is  the  tobacco  grown  in  1940.  That 
would  be  your  standard — October  1940. 
We  know  the  1941  price  will  be  higher 
than  in  1940  and  want  1941  burley  to¬ 
bacco  prices  considered  instead  of  1940. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  as  amended  will  be  read 
by  the  Clerk. 

There  was  no  objection,  and  the  Clerk 
read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Creal:  On  page 

7,  line  19,  after  “1941”,  add  the  following: 
“but  as  to  burley  tobacco  the  date  consid¬ 
ered  shall  be  December  15,  1941.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Creal)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  61. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKS'jSN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dirksen:  Page 

8,  after  line  16,  insert  a  new  section,  to  be 
designated  as  section  4: 

“Sec.  4  To  further  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  act  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  and  13  Of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of 
1934  (U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  vol.  48,  pt.  1,  p.  1178),  are 
hereby  repealed.  The  stamp  tax  imposed  by 
subdivision  10,  schedule  A,  title  VIII,  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1926,  as  amended,  pursuant 
to  section  8  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934, 
shall  not  apply  to  transfers  taking  place  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  that  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
reserve  his  point  of  order  for  5  minutes? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
rather  somber  afternoon  in  an  hour  of 
sober  reflection,  let  me  tell  the  House  a 
little  story.  On  one  of  the  well-traveled 
earthern  country  roads  in  the  heart  of 
Illinois  is  a  mudhole  where  motorists  get 
stuck.  Convenient  to  that  mudhole  was 
a  man  with  a  team  and  his  little  boy  to 
pull  out  every  car  that  got  stuck  in  the 
water  hole.  Ordinarily  the  motorist 
would  complain  about  the  fact  that  he 
had  to  pay  $3  to  get  out  of  that  hole, 
|  but  on  one  occasion  a  chap  was  pulled 
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out  and  he  indicated  a  desire  to  stick 
around  and  visit.  He  said  to  the  man 
with  the  team,  “Do  a  lot  of  folks  get  stuck 
in  that  mudhole?”  “Oh,  yes;  quite  a 
few.”  “I  suppose  you  make  a  lot  of  money 
pulling  them  out?”  “Oh,  we  do  all  right. 
We  pull  out  18  or  20  a  day  and  charge 
them  $3  apiece.”  “Do  you  pull  people 
out  of  that  mudhole  at  night  also?”  The 
man  with  the  team  said,  “No.  My  boy 
and  I  are  busy  at  night  filling  up  that 
mudhole  with  water.” 

I  wonder  why  we  are  wasting  our  time 
on  a  price-control  bill  unless  we  plug  up 
the  source  of  inflation.  I  wonder  why 
we  are  trying  to  bail  out  the  water  hole 
of  inflation  and  then  let  it  run  full  again 
every  24  hours.  For  instance,  under  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  have  bought  nearly  two  and 
one-half  billion  dollars’  worth  of  silver. 
Think  of  it! 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  WHITE.  So  am  I. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  We  have  invested 
$1,300,000,000  in  silver.  Almost  $1,000,- 
000,000  of  it  is  foreign  silver.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  has  to  issue  silver  certificates  against 
all  the  silver  that  we  buy.  That  is  a 
congressional  mandate. 

I  am  not  alone  in  opposition  to  the 
Silver  Purchase  Act  of  1934.  On  the  last 
day  of  1940,  on  New  Year’s  eve,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  sent  to  the  White  House  a 
message  to  deal  with  inflation,  and  one 
of  the  seven  items  they  recommended 
was  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  1934.  One  hundred  and  fifty  leading 
financial  economists  of  the  country  say 
that  that  ought  to  be  No.  1  on  the  repeal 
agenda.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
appeared  before  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  in  March  and  April  and  said  this 
business  of  subsidizing  silver  should  stop. 
It  is  the  most  inflationary  thing  in  the 
whole  legislative  category  today.  Yet  to¬ 
day  we  are  fussing  around  for  price  con¬ 
trol  and  rent  control,  and  the  back  door 
is  open  because  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  still  buying  silver.  He  can 
still  issue  silver  certificates,  and  that  in¬ 
flationary  tendency  is  still  operative  to¬ 
day.  It  is  high  time,  if  we  are  going  to 
bail  out  the  water  hole  of  inflation,  that 
we  stop  the  Treasury  from  filling  the 
hole  up  at  night. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  presume  the  gentle¬ 
man  would  consider  that  same  statement 
to  apply  equally  to  the  purchase  of  gold 
and  the  devaluing  of  the  gold  content  of 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  And  the  use  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  bonds  as  security  for  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Exactly  so.  All  this 
amendment  does  is  to  repeal  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  of  1934  and  stop  overinfla¬ 
tion  of  our  monetary  system  and  give  the 
present  act  under  which  we  are  working  a 
chance  to  work. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  insist  on  his  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  make  the  point  of 
order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  makes  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  on  the  ground 
that  it  covers  a  subject  matter  clearly 
coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
standing  committee  of  the  House.  The 
Chair  is  of  opinion  that  the  amendment 
is  subject  to  this  point  of  order  and 
therefore  sustains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
another  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dirksen:  On 
page  8,  after  line  16,  insert  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

“To  further  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  subsection  (2)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec¬ 
tion  43  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  and 
Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act  approved  May 
12,  1933,  is  hereby  repealed." 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
not  the  gentleman  withhold  his  point  of 
order  to  permit  me  to  explain  my  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re¬ 
serve  the  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  reserves  the  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  back 
in  1929  in  France  there  was  a  very  well- 
known  general  who  was  minister  of  war. 
His  name  was  Andre  Maginot.  He  is  the 
gentleman  who  was  the  impetus  for  the 
so-called  Maginot  line  extending  from 
the  Swiss  border  to  the  North  Sea.  While 
the  Maginot  line  did  keep  out  frontal 
assault  from  the  eastern  side,  the  trouble 
was  that  the  Nazis  flanked  the  Maginot 
line,  came  around  each  end,  and  came 
in  from  behind  the  line,  and  it  went 
down. 

Why  fool  around  about  price  inflation 
when  it  is  so  easy  by  virtue  of  the  de¬ 
valuation  power  still  in  existing  law  to 
sneak  around  the  Maginot  barricade  of 
price  control?  And  that  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing  today.  Back  in  those 
ancient  and  felicitous  days  before  1933 
the  dollar  used  to  contain  23.22  grains 
of  gold.  Then  came  the  Gold  Devaluation 
Act  of  1933  or  1934.  What  happened? 
We  squeezed  out  9.51  grains  from  the 
gold  content  of  the  dollar.  When  you 
squeeze  that  much  gold  out  of  the  dollar, 
the  dollar  becomes  cheaper  and  it  takes 
more  cheap  dollars  to  buy  the  same 
amount  of  merchandise,  which  is  just 
another  way  of  saying  that  prices  go  up. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  In  just  a  moment.  I 
ask  the  gentleman  to  wait  until  I  have 
completed  my  thought  on  this  line. 

The  President  can  devalue  up  to  50  • 
percent.  There  still  remain  2.10  grains 
that  he  can  squeeze  out  of  the  gold  dollar. 
Suppose  he  does  it.  We  have  $22,000,- 
000,000  worth  of  gold  now  in  the  country.  I 


When  you  squeeze  out  another  2.10  grains 
from  the  dollar  on  this  amount,  you  cre¬ 
ate  another  $4,000,000,000,  and  so  $26,- 
000,000,000  in  gold  will  grow  where 
$22,000,000,000  now  exists.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  under  the  impetus  of  a  tremendous 
national  debt  and  huge  expenditures  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
gives  some  impulse  toward  squeezing  out 
the  remaining  2.10  grains,  giving  a  profit 
of  a  little  over  $4,000,000,000,  and  using 
that  either  to  pay  off  part  of  the  national 
debt  or  to  take  care  of  further  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Why  have  a  Maginot  line  of  price  con¬ 
trol  when  through  existing  law  that  we 
put  on  the  bocks  in  1933  you  can  still 
sneak  behind  and  destroy  that  line  and 
add  to  the  inflationary  tendency  that  is 
abroad  in  the  country?  If  you  are  going 
to  do  a  job,  why  not  do  it  and  make  a 
complete  job  of  it?  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  for  its  repeal,  the  economists 
are  for  its  repeal,  and,  may  I  say  with 
all  modesty  I  am  for  its  repeal. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  What  is  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar  today  com¬ 
pared  with  what  it  was  in  1928  or  1929? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh,  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  New  York,  we  are  not  deal¬ 
ing  with  purchasing  power  now.  I  am 
talking  about  the  Maginot  line  and 
inflation. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Is  it  not  true 
that  the  measure  of  a  dollar’s  value  is 
its  purchasing  power? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  may  be  true,  and 
again  it  may  not.  It  is  irrelevant  to  this 
discussion. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Can  the  gentleman 
think  of  anything  more  useless  at  the 
present  time  than  the  mining  of  gold? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Very  few  things. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  gentleman  has  pointed  out  serious 
defects  in  this  bill.  He  has  pointed  out 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  following  a 
program  of  bank  finance  instead  of  a 
program  of  savings  and  investment.  If 
that  is  to  be  the  program,  inflation  is 
inevitable,  and  this  program  will  carry 
us  right  straight  to  the  ultimate  end  of 
inflation.  Until  we  correct  that  we  have 
not  corrected  the  trouble. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Let  me  observe  that 
inflation  is  just  as  much  a  result  of  the 
distrust  of  our  monetary  policies  as  any¬ 
thing  else.  We  are  indulging  in  a  futile 
effort  in  this  bill  unless  we  are  going  to 
take  further  steps  to  repeal  the  Silver 
Purchase  Act  and  repeal  the  other  infla¬ 
tionary  authority  that  is  contained  in 
existing  law. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  now  yield  to  my 
silver  authority  from  the  great  open 
spaces. 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  gentleman  talks 
about  inflation;  he  talks  about  a  system 
whereby  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
credits  the  Government  with  a  billion 
dollars  on  the  books  and  accepts  a  bil- 
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lion  dollars  in  bonds,  then  pays  back 
on  the  honor  of  the  Government 
check.  We  are  paying  interest  on 
$50,000,000,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  does  not  make 
any  difference.  We  are  not  talking  about 
that.  I  am  talking  about  the  inflation¬ 
ary  authority  in  the  law. 

Mr.  WHITE.  We  have  not  $2,000,- 
000,000  of  silver  in  circulation,  some  of 
which  the  gentleman  fondly  handles  in 
his  pocket.  What  has  become  of  the 
$50,000,000,000  that  we  pay  interest  on? 
Where  did  it  come  from  and  where  is  it? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  has  gone  out  into 
thin  air. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  What  has  become  of 
the  new  dealers? 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in¬ 
sist  on  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper.)  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall] 
makes  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  for  the 
same  reasons  stated  with  respect  to  the 
last  amendment. 

This  amendment  is  clearly  subject  to  a 
point  of  order,  therefore  the  Chair  sus-  * 
tains  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
page  8,  line  2,  after  the  word  “tobacco”, 

I  want  to  add  the  word  “peanuts.”  In 
defining  the  basic  commodities  in  the  act, 
we  only  named  the  five  basic  commod¬ 
ities,  but  recently  peanuts  have  been 
added  to  the  basic  commodities  by  spe¬ 
cific  act,  putting  them  in  the  same  cate¬ 
gory  as  the  other  five.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  correction 
may  be  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  include  the  word 
“peanuts”  after  the  word  “tobacco”  at 
the  place  indicated.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless 
of  any  agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into,  for  any 
person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity,  to 
demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or  otherwise  to 
do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any 
regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under 
section  202,  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or 
agree  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
remove  or  attempt  to  remove  from  any  de¬ 
fense-area  housing  accommodations  the  ten¬ 
ant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to  renew 
the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such  ac¬ 
commodations,  because  such  tenant  or  occu¬ 
pant  has  taken,  or  proposes  to  take,  action 
authorized  or  required  by  this  act  or  any  reg¬ 
ulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government,  or  for  any  ad¬ 
viser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator  in 
his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  in¬ 
formation  obtained  under  this  act,  or  to  use 
any  such  information  for  personal  benefit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  person  to  sell  any  commodity 
or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent 

Title  II — Administration  and  Enforcement 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Office  of  Price  Control,  which  shall  be  under 


the  direction  of  a  Price  Administrator  (in 
this  act  called  the  Administrator).  The 
Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to 
the  civil-service  laws,  appoint  such  employees 
as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out 
his  functions  and  duties  under  this  act,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amend¬ 
ed.  The  Administrator  may  utilize  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
may  establish  and  utilize  such  regional,  local, 
or  other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary 
and  uncompensated  services,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed 
under  this  section  may  appear  for  and  rep¬ 
resent  the  Administrator  in  any  case  in  any 
court.  In  the  appointment,  selection,  classi¬ 
fication,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Office  of  Price  Control,  no  po¬ 
litical  test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted 
or  given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(c)  The  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
:  lay  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place. 

(d)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority 
to  make  such  expenditures  (including  ex¬ 
penditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  act  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to  th'  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  by 
the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

(e)  The  Administrator  may,  from  fime  to 
time,  issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act.  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  act 
may  be  issued  after  such  inquiry  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(f)  In  establishing  a  ceiling  for  any  speci¬ 
fied  commodity,  the  Administrator  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  advise  and  consult  with 
representative  members  of  the  industry  which 
will  be  subject  to  such  ceiling.  In  the  case 
of  any  commodity  for  which  a  ceiling  has 
been  established,  the  Administrator  shall,  at 
the  request  of  any  substantial  portion  of  the 
industry  subject  to  such  ceiling,  appoint  an 
industry  advisory  committee,  or  committees, 
either  national  or  regional,  or  both,  consist¬ 
ing  of  such  number  of  representatives  of  the 
industry  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  committee  truly  representative  cf 
the  industry,  or  of  the  industry  in  such 
region,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  advise 
and  consu’t  with  the  committee  with  respect 
to  the  ceiling,  and  with  respec  to  the  form 
thereof,  and  classifications,  differentiations, 
and  adjustments  therein.  The  committee 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  it  deems  advisable. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the 
Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steagall:  On 
page  9,  strike  out  lines  19  to  24,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

“Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Price  Control  Board  (in  this  act  called  the 
“Board”) ,  which  shall  be  composed  of  five 
members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  members  of  the  Board 
shall  elect  one  of  their  number  as  Chairman. 


The  members  of  the  Board  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum. 
In  selecting  the  members  of  the  Board  the 
President  shall  have  due  regard  to  experience 
and  training  and  to  a  fair  representation  of 
the  various  geographical  divisions  and  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  of  the  United  States.  No 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
appointed  from  any  one  Federal  Reserve  dis¬ 
trict.” 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  Members  are  familiar  with  this 
amendment  since  it  was  read  this  morn¬ 
ing  and  explained.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  find  a  less  objectionable  way  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  purposes  of  this  bill 
than  the  plan  embodied  in  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

If  we  are  not  willing  to  trust  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  Nation  to  make  wise  ap¬ 
pointments  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  to  confirm  and  pass  judgment  on 
the  appointees,  distributed  geographically 
throughout  the  country,  and  selected  with 
reference  to  their  financial  environment, 
I  do  not  see  what  we  could  do  to  make 
that  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  bill 
acceptable.  We  trust  the  administration 
of  the  great  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
the  members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  trust  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  We  trust  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  We  have  found  no 
better  way  in  all  the  history  of  the  Nation 
by  which  to  safeguard  the  proper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  important  legislative  ma¬ 
chinery  than  by  the  method  employed 
under  the  amendment  which  I  have  just 
submitted  for  consideration.  We  had 
hoped  that  all  objections  to  the  bill  at 
this  point  would  be  removed  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  TABER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  TABER.  What  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  propose  to  do  later  on  in  the  bill 
with  reference  to  giving  this  board  some 
power?  It  will  have  no  powers  the  way 
the  amendment  is  drawn. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  expect  to  ask  consent 
that  wherever  necessary  the  proper  tech¬ 
nical  corrections  shall  be  made  by  which 
the  board  that  would  be  established  un¬ 
der  this  amendment  would  have  all  the 
powers  that  would  be  conferred  upon  the 
Administrator  under  the  existing  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill.  I  have  some  specific 
amendments  to  that  effect,  but  the  minor 
and  technical  amendments  I  had  hoped 
could  be  disposed  of  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent.  All  the  powers  conferred  on  the 
Administrator  would  be  conferred  on  the 
board. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  a  substitute  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  Clerk’s  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott  as  a 
substitute:  Beginning  on  page  9,  strike  out 
all  of  section  201  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

“Sec.  201  (a) .  There  is  hereby  created  the 
Price  Control  Administration.  The  President 
shall  appoint  a  Price  Control  Administrator, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  All  of  the  duties  of  the  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Administration  shall  be  vested  in  the 
Administrator  and  the  Board  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Review  (created  in  sec  202-A)  The 
Administrator  shall  receive  a  salary  pf  $10,000 
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a  year.  The  Administrator  may  appoint,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act  as  amended  and 
the  Classification  Act  of  1923  as  amended, 
such  personnel  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appropriated  for  by  Congress.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  utilize  the  services  of  Fed¬ 
eral,  State,  and  local  agencies,  and  may 
utilize  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies, 
and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompen¬ 
sated  services  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
needed.  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the 
appointment,  selection,  classification,  and 
promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Price  Control  Administration  no  political  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

"(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place. 

“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  author¬ 
ity  to  make  such  expenditures  (including  ex¬ 
penditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  act.  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  by 
the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

“(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act. 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in 
the  Price  Control  Administration  a  Board  of 
Administrative  Review  to  be  composed  of  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  receive  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  $10,000  a  y  ar.  The  Board  shall  choose 
one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman.  The 
Board  shall  be  completely  free  and  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  Price  Control  Administrator  in  the 
performance  of  all  of  its  duties  anc’  functions. 
The  Board  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  Civil 
Service  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  such  personnel, 
including  commissioners  and  attorneys,  as 
may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for  by 
Congress.  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  Board  may  des¬ 
ignate  individual  members,  committees  of 
members  of  the  Board  or  Commissioners,  to 
hold  hearings  from  time  to  time  in  such 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Board. 
All  decisions  of  the  Board  shall  be  agreed  to 
by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

“(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  of 
Administrative  Review  shall  be  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  such  Board,  a  member, 
committee  of  members,  or  any  duly  author¬ 
ized  commissioner  or  commissioners  may 
meet  in  any  place  within  the  United  States 
or  its  Territories  and  possessions  to  conduct 
hearings  and  investigations* 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the 
Board  of  Administrative  Review  or  any  mem¬ 
ber  or  commissioner  thereof  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  doc¬ 
uments  at  any  designated  place.  No  person 
shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any, 
requirements  under  this  section  because  of 
his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but 
the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory 
Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C., 
1934  ed.,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  wto  specifically 
claims  such  privilege. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  or  Board  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Review  shall  not  publish  or  dis-  ' 


close  any  information  obtained  under  this 
act  that  such  Administrator  or  Board  deems 
confidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a 
request  for  confidential  treatment  is  made 
by  the  person  furnishing  such  information. 

“Sec.  204.  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by 
any  order  or  regulation  of  the  Administrator 
may,  within  30  days  after  the  issuance  of 
such  order  or  regulation,  appeal  such  order 
or  regulation  to  the  previously  mentioned 
Board  of  Administrative  Review.  Within  30 
days  of  the  filing  of  such  appeal  with  the 
Board  of  Administrative  Review  the  Board 
shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  appeal 
wherein  any  person  who  is  affected  by  such 
order  and  who  is  aggrieved  may  present  testi¬ 
mony.  Upon  the  request  of  any  aggrieved 
person  affected  by  such  order  or  regulation 
the  Board  shall  subpena  such  witnesses  as 
he  may  designate  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  filing  of  such  protest  against  any 
order  or  regulation,  but  in  no  case  more  than 
60  days  after  the  filing  of  such  protest,  the 
Board  shall  make  a  determination.  The 
Board  is  authorized  to  affirm  or  amend  or 
modify  such  order  or  regulation  or  may  re¬ 
verse  or  set  aside  the  same  in  whole  or  in 
part.  The  determination  of  the  Board  of 
Administrative  Review  in  all  such  appeals 
shall  entirely  supersede  and  stand  in  place 
of  the  original  order  or  regulation  of  the 
Administrator.” 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  for  5  additional  min¬ 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
language  of  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  offered  is  found  in  Wednesday’s 
Record  on  page  A5369. 

I  have  offered  this  amendment  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  creation  of  a  situation  where 
one  man  may  control  the  economic  des¬ 
tiny  of  this  Nation.  I  do  not  accept  the 
so-called  modification  amendment  offered 
by  my  worthy  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama,  to  establish  a  board,  be¬ 
cause  I  consider  that  amendment  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  intelligence  of  this  House.  I 
do  not  know  who  drafted  it.  I  believe 
that  the  same  elements  are  at  work  in 
this  respect  that  have  humiliated  and 
embarrassed  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  all  through  its  deliberations 
on  price-control  legislation. 

All  the  substitute  which  has  been  of¬ 
fered  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
provides  is  that  a  board  be  created  in¬ 
stead  of  an  Administrator.  This  board 
meets  and  elects  a  chairman,  and  from 
then  on  that  chairman  may  function  as 
an  Administrator,  and  the  board  can  go 
off  fishing  or  anywhere  it  pleases  and 
leave  him  to  function  under  regulations 
and  orders  which  it  might  set  up  of  a 
procedural  nature. 

I  say  that  when  they  tell  us  that  they 
want  to  compromise  the  situation,  and 
offer  as  a  compromise  such  a  monstrosity 
as  that,  really,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  this  House. 
Even  a  third-grader  could  see  through 
that.  So  it  cannot  be  accepted;  it  just 
cannot  be  accepted,  because  it  does  not 
remove  from  the  bill  the  objectionable 
features. 

There  is  still  no  provision  for  a  review 
of  the  ceilings  established.  Under  the 
substitute  which  I  have  offered,  a  board 
of  five  is  created — it  is  called  the  Board  ' 


of  Administrative  Review — which  has 
semiadministrative  and  semijudicial 
powers  in  the  first  instance  to  affirm  or 
modify  or  amend  or  reverse  or  set  aside 
the  ceilings  originally  established  by  the 
Administrator,  upon  hearings,  and  there¬ 
in  it  is  semijudicial.  De  novo  proceedings 
may  be  brought  expeditiously  before  the 
board  for  a  review  of  the  ceilings  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Administrator.  So  this 
board  would  have  a  double  purpose  and 
objective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  be  somewhat  of 
a  brake  upon  the  enthusiasm  of  any  Ad¬ 
ministrator  who  might  be  named  who 
might  be  a  little  ambitious  or  reckless 
with  respect  to  the  effect  which  the  fixa¬ 
tion  of  a  price  ceiling  may  have  upon  our 
general  economy. 

In  the  next  place,  it  will  provide  for  a 
review  by  those  who  have  authority  to  act 
to  correct  any  mistakes  which  have  been 
made.  It  invites  the  correction  of  mis¬ 
takes  which  may  be  made  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  ceilings. 

Carrying  on  from  that,  a  legal  review  is 
provided  in  the  amendment  of  mistakes 
in  the  determinations  made  by  this  Board. 
If  this  amendment  is  adopted,  I  intend 
to  offer  amendments  in  subsection  (d)  of 
page  17  to  provide  that  aggrieved  persons 
may  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  from 
the  determination  of  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Review. 

It  is  perfectly  all  right  with  me  that 
the  emergency  court  of  appeals  stay  in 
the  bill.  I  am  not  particularly  inter¬ 
ested.  I  am,  however,  interested  in  this 
fundamental  thing,  that  there  is  no  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  United  States  mentally  and 
physically  capable  to  control  the  eco¬ 
nomic  destiny  of  132,000,000  people.  No 
other  agency  of  the  Government  with 
power  over  our  destiny  attempts  to  func¬ 
tion  with  an  individual  Administrator. 
This  Congress  has  on  frequent  occasions 
established  boards  to  administer  laws 
which  affect  a  relatively  small  group  of 
our  citizens,  upon  the  premise  that  it  is 
undemocratic  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one 
individual  the  economic  or  social  destiny 
of  any  large  group  of  people. 

Under  the  bill  as  it  is  now  written  and 
under  the  proposal  offered  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  no  review  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  mistakes  made  by  the  ad¬ 
minister  tor.  I  want  that  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Under  the  bill  as  it  now  stands 
and  under  the  amendment  as  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  the  only 
question  which  can  be  reviewed  before 
the  emergency  court  of  appeals  or  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is 
whether  the  ceiling  was  originally  set  in 
accordance  with  the  law.  It  specifically 
states  that  that  ceiling  will  not  be  dis¬ 
turbed  unless  it  is  shown  that  it  was  not 
set  in  accordance  with  the  law,  or  if  it 
was  arbitrary  or  capricious. 

The  legal  definition  of  the  words  “ar¬ 
bitrary  or  capricious”  is  “not  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law,”  so  the  words  “arbitrary 
or  capricious”  are  merely  redundant. 
They  are  not  needed  here.  Therefore, 
there  is  no  review  whatever  before  any 
court  or  any  board  of  anything  but  the 
legal  right  of  the  Administrator  to  set 
the  ceiling.  There  is  no  provision  that 
the  court  must  find  that  the  ceiling  was 
based  upon  substantial  evidence.  If 
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there  is  a  scintilla  of  evidence  to  justify 
his  actions,  then,  according  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  any  court  must  affirm 
and  cannot  set  aside  these  proceedings. 

My  amendment  provides  that  while 
this  proceeding  is  pending,  as  a  safe¬ 
guard  to  the  purpose  of  the  act  these 
ceilings  shall  remain  in  force.  I  pur¬ 
posely  provide,  for  expeditious  review, 
that  the  petition  for  review  shall  be  filed 
before  a  certain  time,  and  the  final  de¬ 
termination  shall  be  made  before  a  cer¬ 
tain  time.  Instead  of  compelling  every 
complainant,  every  aggrieved  person, 
every  protestant,  to  come  to  Washington 
or  wherever  the  Emergency  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  may  function - 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  provide  that  this 
Board  of  Administrative  Review  can  sub¬ 
divide  itself  into  committees  of  a  member 
or  members  and  sit  anywhere  in  the 
United  States. 

They  may  take  testimony  through 
commissioners  the  same  as  the  Court  of 
Claims  does  and  in  the  same  way  as 
district  courts  function  through  their 
Masters  in  Chancery  and  their  United 
States  Commissioners.  Therefore,  an 
aggrieved  party  in  California  or  Florida 
or  Texas  or  Maine  or  Michigan  does  not 
have  to  come  to  Washington  to  get  jus¬ 
tice,  he  can  be  heard  before  a  member 
of  this  board  sitting  in  the  locality  in 
which  it  is  alleged  the  injustice  oc¬ 
curred,  or  he  may  have  his  case  heard 
before  a  commissioner,  who  transcribes 
and  sends  the  testimony  with  his  recom¬ 
mendations  to  Washington,  or  any  pro¬ 
cedure  may  be  followed  which  this  board 
may  deem  necessary  to  give  the  ag¬ 
grieved  party  equity  and  justice. 

I  contend  that  in  the  amendment  I 
have  offered  I  have  removed  much  of 
the  objection  that  this  bill  sets  up  an 
economic  and  social  dictator.  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under  the  form 
of  government  under  which  we  live  to¬ 
day  it  cannot  be  expected  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  free  people  can  vote  to 
put  the  economic  and  social  destiny  of 
132,000,000  people  into  the  hands  of  one 
individual  without  some  method  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  judicial  review.  My 
amendment,  I  believe,  establishes  all  the 
safeguards  which  can  be  established 
without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
orderly  operation  of  price-control  ma¬ 
chinery. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  was  written  by  the  gentleman  who 
now  addresses  the  House,  yesterday,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  I  was  about  to  say 
Sunday,  because  it  was  a  holiday.  If 
the  gentleman  can  find  some  sinister  or 
improper  influence  that  had  anything  to 
do  with  that  I  will  take  him  on  a  nice 
pleasure  trip  to  Florida  as  my  guest  when 
we  get  through  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  surprised 
or  disappointed,  maybe  not  much  sur¬ 


prised,  that  my  good  friend  finds  so  much 
fault  with  this  amendment.  It  was 
thought  that  when  we  got  away  from 
the  dangers  that  had  been  pointed  out 
by  him  and  others  of  undue  and  im¬ 
proper  power  to  be  placed  in  one  indi¬ 
vidual,  we  had  removed  one  of  the  chief 
objections  to  this  bill.  I  am  afraid  my 
good  friend  is  hard  to  please,  but  let 
me  remind  him  that  the  essential  thing 
for  the  protection  of  the  individual  cit¬ 
izen  or  of  his  right  in  the  administration 
of  this  measure  cannot  as  a  practical 
matter,  be  taken  care  of  by  any  method 
of  appeal.  The  only  practical  way  by 
which  we  can  safeguard  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  this  act  against  arbitrary  or  un¬ 
just  methods  of  enforcement  under  one- 
man  control,  which  would  be  permitted 
under  the  gentleman’s  amendment,  is  to 
diffuse  that  power  by  having  a  board  as 
contemplated  by  this  amendment — a 
board  representative  of  the  various  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  Nation  and  geo¬ 
graphically  distributed.  It  seems  to  me 
the  important  thing  that  should  be  de¬ 
sired  by  the  gentleman  from  his  view¬ 
point  is  that  every  man  who,  having  a 
matter  to  be  passed  upon  in  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  should  have  someone 
there  at  the  moment  the  matter  is  con¬ 
sidered  and  decided  to  speak  his  view¬ 
point,  to  represent  the  interest  involved 
in  the  transaction.  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  protection  it  would  be 
to  the  small  business  man  to  have  the 
right  of  appeal  to  a  board  with  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  be  tried  out  over  a  period  of 
90  days  before  a  board  composed  of  the 
associates  of  the  Administrator.  There 
can  be  no  effective  protection  to  the 
average  small  business  man  unless  he  is 
represented  and  his  view  is  properly  pre¬ 
sented  and  considered  when  the  order  is 
being  made  and  an  order  could  not  ac¬ 
complish  the  purposes  of  the  bill  unless 
it  could  be  put  into  operation  without 
prolonged  delay. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Will  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  advise  me  whether  or 
not  the  other  sections  are  amended  or 
will  be  amended? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  that  is  con¬ 
templated. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  What  other 
amendments  have  you? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  expect  to  make 
the  request,  of  course,  if  this  amendment 
is  adopted,  that  all  technical  corrections 
be  made  so  that  the  powers  that  would 
be  conferred  on  the  administrator  by 
the  present  bill  would  be  conferred  on 
the  board,  and  there  is  one  amendment 
which  I  intend  to  offer  that  would  per¬ 
mit  the  board  to  sit  at  other  places  than 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  The  members  of 
the  committee  do  not  know  what  those 
other  amendments  are. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  They  simply  make 
the  bill  operative  under  the  change  or 
under  the  amendment  that  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  board  instead  of  an  administra¬ 
tor,  with  no  substantial  change  in  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  conferred. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Steagall  amendment  and  in  favor  of  the 
Wolcott  substitute.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Steagall  amendment,  in  my  opinion,  only 
muddies  the  water,  only  adds  to  ineffi¬ 
ciency  without  in  any  way  improving  the 
bill. 

Everyone  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  said  that  a  single  Adminis¬ 
trator  was  essential  for  efficient  control. 
Mr.  Baruch  said: 

I  think  you  should  have  a  single  author¬ 
ity,  some  definite,  responsible  head,  who  can 
make  the  decisions.  If  you  do  not  get  that, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  anywhere. 

Mr.  Patterson,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War,  said: 

Any  price  administration  must  be  coordi¬ 
nated  as  far  as  practical  under  a  single 
head.  Committees  are  good  for  counsel,  but 
poor  for  action. 

Mr.  Eccles  said: 

I  would  leave  the  problem  of  price  control 
in  the  hands  of  one  administrator,  giving 
him  ample  jurisdiction  and  discretion. 

Mr.  Nelson  said: 

I  do  not  believe  in  administrative  boards. 
I  have  had  enough  experience  with  adminis¬ 
trative  boards. 

Either  this  board  will  merely  be  a  dum¬ 
my  board  giving  all  the  power  to  Mr. 
Henderson  anyway,  or  else  there  will  be 
divided  responsibility  hamstringing  or 
hampering  the  Administrator’s  efforts. 
Let  us  place  the  responsibility  where  it 
belongs — on  one  Administrator  —  and 
thus  know  where  the  responsibility  rests 
and  not  let  him  alibi  his  mistakes  by 
blaming  his  associates  on  the  board. 
You  rhould  give  him  full  authority,  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  review  board,  as  provided  by  the 
Wolcott  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
gentleman  favored  the  creation  of  an 
administrative  board,  and  not  a  board 
of  review  throughout  the  committee 
hearings? 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  did  not. 

Mr,.  BOGGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a 
board  of  review  was  never  mentioned 
during  those  hearings? 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  asked  the  questions  to 
find  out  about  it  from  the  testimony  of 
the  gentleman  testifying  before  us,  and 
they  proved  to  me  that  an  administrative 
board  would  not  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  In  that  respect  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  who  asked  the  question, 
that  I  offered  an  amendment  similar  to 
this  in  the  committee,  and  that  amend¬ 
ment  had  full  discussion. 

Mr.  KEAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  also  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Baruch  advocated 
the  committee  behind  a  single  adminis¬ 
trator  to  review  any  mistakes  which 
might  be  made.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]  brings  it  out  on 
page  1042  of  the  hearings,  and  if  the 
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gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  read  that. 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  testimony  I  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  as  follows.  Mr.  Baruch  being 
on  the  stand: 

Mr.  Dewey.  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  your  experience.  Was  any 
professional  appeals  board  set  up  in  the  last 
war?  By  professional  I  mean  official  men, 
drafted  and  paid  a  salary  to  sit  as  a  board  of 
appeals  to  whom  individuals  that  were  not 
quite  satisfied  with  their  local  boards  or  with 
prices  might  come  and  have  a  hearing  before 
they  appealed  to  the  courts.  Did  you  have 
any  such  board? 

Mr.  Baruch.  The  price-fixing  committee 
fixed  prices  for  every  3  months  and  invited 
anybody  who  had  any  criticism  to  appear 
before  them  and  present  their  case. 

I  think  it  was  a  good  board.  I  can  say 
that,  because  X  was  not  a  member  of  it. 

There  was  every  opportunity  to  change  any 
price  and  to  try  to  correct  any  injustice  or  to 
lessen  any  hardship.  There  was  a  real,  honest 
effort.  There  was  a  very  remarkable  old  gen¬ 
tleman  who  was  the  head  of  it,  Mr.  Brookings. 

So,  during  the  World  War  under  a 
single  Administrator,  Br.  Baruch,  they 
had  a  board  of  review,  which  reviewed 
his  ceilings  every  3  months. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Is  not  our  experience 
today  with  the  O.  P.  M.  and  the  divided 
authority  we  have  had  in  all  our  defense 
agencies  the  best  single  argument  against 
a  divided  authority  in  a  board  in  the 
present  Price  Administration?  Could 
anybody  urge  a  better  or  stronger  argu¬ 
ment  against  it?  I  refer  to  our  actual 
experience  in  the  past  year. 

Mr.  KEAN.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  I  think  a  single  Administrator 
is  the  only  practical  way. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment. 
We  have  two  separate  and  distinct  plans 
of  procedure  before  the  committee,  and 
I  shall  take  a  moment  to  outline  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  those  plans.  First,  we 
have  the  committee  plan,  which  has  just 
been  offered,  which  provides  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act  by  a  five-man 
board;  the  board  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  taking  into  consideration 
geographical,  economic,  and  other  in¬ 
terests  throughout  the  Nation.  That 
board  is  given  complete  authority  to 
make  decisions  and  to  administer  the  act. 
By  way  of  appeal  from  the  board  we 
have  set  up  an  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals.  That  court  is  not  appointed  by 
the  President,  but  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  He 
shall  select  the  members  of  the  court 
from  the  Federal  circuit  courts  of  ap¬ 
peal,  and  the  Federal  district  courts.  No 
one  can  deny  that  that  is  a  completely 
independent  judicial  body. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  it  fair  to  the  complainant 
that  the  only  thing  that  he  can  appeal  on 
is  that  whatever  decision  is  made  is  con¬ 
trary  to  law  or  capricious.  Is  that  just 
to  the  claimant?  Does  the  claimant 
have  any  trial  de  novo  at  all? 


Mr.  BOGGS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
bear  with  me,  here  is  the  procedure. 
After  the  administrative  board  has  made 
a  decision,  30  days  shall  elapse,  during 
which  time  the  complainant  can  file  his 
appeal  with  the  emergency  court  of  re¬ 
view.  In  saying  that  he  has  only  an  ap¬ 
peal  as  to  whether  or  not  the  administra¬ 
tive  board  has  acted  according  to  law, 
I  refer  the  gentleman  back  to  the  act 
which  provides  for  this  in  section  2.  Sec¬ 
tion  2  provides  that  whenever  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commod¬ 
ity  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise,  and 
so  forth,  the  administrator  shall  by  reg¬ 
ulation  or  order  establish  such  ceiling 
or  ceilings  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  gen¬ 
erally  fair  and  equitable  and  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

And  then  the  act  provides: 

So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any 
ceiling,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  for  the  commodity  or  commodities  in¬ 
cluded  under  such  ceiling  on  or  about  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1941,  and  shall  make  adjustments 
for  such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine 
and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following:  Speculative  fluctua¬ 
tions,  general  increases  or  decreases  in  costs  of 
production  and  transportation,  and  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by 
sellers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities,  dur¬ 
ing  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  October 
1,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order  establish¬ 
ing  any  ceiling  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  involved  in  the  issuance  of  such 
regulation  or  order. 

So  in  saying  you  have  to  determine 
whether  he  acted  according  to  law  you 
are  referred  back  to  all  of  these  factors — 
the  factor  of  cost,  the  factors  entering 
into  production,  the  factor  of  transpor¬ 
tation,  the  factor  of  speculation,  the  fac¬ 
tor  of  profiteering;  all  of  the  other  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  any  price  ceiling. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  had  10  minutes.  I  am 
sorry;  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  If  you  do  not  yield,  I 
will  have  to  take  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EOGGS.  So  when  you  say  that  he 
has  recourse  to  determine  whether  or  not 
he  acted  according  to  law,  you  are  cover¬ 
ing  the  whole  gamut  of  all  of  the  factors 
which  enter  into  production  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the 
standard  of  arbitrary  and  capricious. 
When  reviewing  an  administrative  deci¬ 
sion,  the  usual  standard  is  to  determine 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  sustain 
or  justify  the  administrative  decision. 
If  there  is  the  slightest  favorable  evi¬ 
dence,  the  courts  have  held  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  body  must  be  sustained. 
But  in  this  case  we  bring  into  play  the 
further  rule  of  arbitrary  and  capricious. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes  by 
unanimous  consent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  under  the  provision  for  an  appeal  to 


the  emergency  court  the  factors  set  up  in 
section  2,  to  which  you  have  just  referred, 
which  will  be  considered  by  the  admin¬ 
istrative  board  in  its  original  finding,  will 
be  reviewed  as  to  their  weight  and  suffi¬ 
ciency  by  the  court?  I  do  not  so  under¬ 
stand  that. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  These  factors  will  be 
considered  by  the  court  in  determining 
whether  or  not  the  law  was  complied 
with. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Gladly. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  so  surprised.  I 
thought  there  was  unanimity  of  opinion 
that  only  the  law  of  a  capricious  thing 
would  be  considered  by  the  court.  I  had 
thought  that  the  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  ought  to  be  designated  something 
like  this  when  a  aggrieved  party  went  in: 
“all  ye  who  enter  here  leave  all  hope  be¬ 
hind.”  Would  not  that  be  the  feeling  he 
had? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  that  is  primarily 
a  question  of  interpretation,  but  the  im¬ 
portant  consideration  before  the  House 
is  this:  The  gentleman  has  stated  that 
he  fears  dictatorship;  that  he  fears  a 
one-man  administration;  that  he  fears 
the  delegating  of  all  this  power  to  one 
man.  We  have  proposed  the  creation  of 
a  five-man  board,  such  as  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission,  the  Tariff 
Commission  and  all  of  the  other  agencies 
of  Government. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  No.  I  must  continue. 
It  seems  that  it  must  be  fundamental 
that  a  board  of  this  nature  certainly 
could  not  have  the  powers  of  one  man. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  t"  make  a  very 
brief  statement.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anyone  in  this  House  or  in  this  country 
any  more  opposed  to  strikes  than  I  am. 
I  certainly  think  there  ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing  done  about  it.  I  have  felt  that  way 
for  quite  some  time.  I  understand  the 
President  and  the  Congress  have  decided 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  a  bill  will 
be  brought  in  Monday  to  curb  strikes. 

I  am  hoping  that  those  who  represent 
labor  and  those  who  represent  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  will  give  me  their 
careful  attention.  I  have  never  worried 
a’  ov.t  the  wages  that  any  wage  earner  in 
this  country  has  been  earning  or  that  is 
being  earned  at  this  time.  I  have  never 
heard  tell  of  a  wage  earner  becoming  a 
millionaire  or  after  death  leaving  an 
estate  of  a  million  dollars.  Not  many  of 
them  have  ever  been  able  to  send  their 
daughters  and  sons  to  college. 

Many  of  them  and  their  families,  like 
many  farmers  and  their  families,  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  poverty.  The  controversy  here 
between  two  major  groups  in  this  House, 
those  who  represent  labor  and  those 
who  represent  farmers,  is  the  placing  of 
farm  commodities  in  the  bill  and  not 
placing  wages  in  the  bill.  I  want  to  say 
to  you  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
permitting  farm  commodities  to  sell  at 
110  percent  of  parity,  for  instance,  and 
the  Brown  amendment,  that  would  per- 
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mit  cotton  to  go  slightly  above  21  cents, 
I  cannot  understand  how  those  of  us  who 
represent  the  farmers  of  this  country 
could  ask  more. 

Let  me  give  you  this  interesting  fact. 
Sometime  ago,  with  the  assistance  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  who  repre¬ 
sent  consuming  districts  and  those  who 
represent  labor  and  consumers,  we 
passed  a  bill  carrying  an  85-percent  par¬ 
ity  loan  and  thereby  placing  an  85-per¬ 
cent  bottom  under  farm  products.  There 
was  a  majority  of  only  12  votes  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  Cotton  at  that  time 
was  selling  for  10  and  11  cents.  Imme¬ 
diately  the  price  commenced  going  up 
until  it  reached  18  cents.  Wheat  was 
selling  for  60  cents  and  immediately  the 
price  of  wheat  advanced  to  around  $1. 
For  the  first  time  even  under  this  admin¬ 
istration  we  are  going  to  get  100-percent 
parity  for  our  cotton  and  our  wheat. 

Not  only  have  we  the  85-percent  bot¬ 
tom  and  the  assurance  that  we  will  re¬ 
ceive  100-percent  parity,  but  under  the 
Brown  amendment  cotton  can  go  to  21 
cents  and  wheat  to  $1.32.  We  have  a  bill 
and  we  have  a  rule  for  its  consideration 
next  week,  extending  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  under  which  we  will  secure  $500,- 
000,000  for  our  farmers  and  in  that  bill  we 
extend  the  85-percent  loan  bottom  for 
3  years  and  a  definite  floor  under  farm 
prices  during  this  emergency.  I  can  say 
to  you  now  that  we  have  the  definite 
assurance  of  the  President  that  he  is 
perfectly  willing  to  have  this  Congress 
appropriate  the  cash  to  make  up  any 
difference  between  the  loan  or  the  price 
received  for  cotton  and  wheat,  whichever 
is  the  highest,  so  that  the  farmer  will 
be  able  to  get  a  100-percent-parity  price. 
That  is,  for  the  basic  farm  products. 
Now  what  we  should  be  worried  about 
is  what  will  the  Department  name  as 
parity.  This  bill  does  not  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  that.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  the  Department  is  using  the 
wrong  formulas  in  fixing  parity  prices  on 
farm  products.  The  Department  does 
not  add  anything  for  farm  labor  nor  does 
the  Department  take  into  consideration 
in  seeing  to  it  that  the  parity  prices  will 
give  the  farmers  a  just  proportion  of 
the  national  income.  The  job  of  working 
out  a  fair  and  proper  formula  is  going  to 
be  up  to  my  committee.  As  stated,  the 
thing  that  we  should  be  interested  in 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  what  will  be  the  parity 
price,  because  we  have  every  assurance 
that  we  will  get  parity  with  the  possibility 
of  cotton  advancing  to  21  cents  and 
wheat  $1.32  per  bushel,  which  is  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  present  parity.  If 
wages  are  increased  and  if  the  ceiling  on 
manufactured  goods  is  increased,  then 
of  course  parity  prices  on  farm  products 
will  be  advanced  accordingly.  If  they 
are  reduced  parity  will  also  be  reduced. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  if  we  re¬ 
commit  this  bill  with  all  that  we  have  in 
it  for  our  farmers  what  assurance  do  we 
have  that  we  will  get  anything  better  or 
even  as  good  in  any  other  bill?  As  I  said 
a  while  ago,  the  major  problem  at  this 
time  is  the  strike  problem  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  rank  and  file  of  labor  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  these  strikes.  If  you  will 
curb  strikes  and  see  that  labor  gets  a 


square  deal  in  the  way  of  wages  we  shall 
have  no  trouble. 

I  have  not  heard  anybody  say  anything 
about  the  profits  that  industry  is  mak¬ 
ing  today,  you  do  not  see  anything  in  the 
press  about  this,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
these  monopolistic  groups  who  have  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  our  national-defense  pro¬ 
gram  are  grabbing  everything  in  sight. 
Six  of  these  large  industries  have  secured 
one-third  of  our  lend-lease  contracts 
and  56  concerns  have  secured  three- 
fourths  of  the  total.  Small  industries, 
small  business  concerns,  and  the  small 
contractors  of  this  country  are  just  as 
helpless  and  hopeless  as  a  man  on  the 
chain  gang.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Williams!  ,  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  the  other  day,  during  the  first  9 
months  of  this  year  these  460  largest  cor¬ 
porations  made  a  profit  of  35  percent 
after  setting  aside  reserves  to  meet  in¬ 
creased  taxes  and  every  other  item  of 
expense,  they  made  net  35  percent  more 
than  they  made  during  the  same  9 
months  last  year.  What  about  wages? 
Are  the  laborers  getting  a  wage  that  will 
enable  them  to  pay  taxes,  doctors’  bills, 
increased  prices  on  everything  they  buy, 
and  a  net  profit  of  35  percent? 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  what  we  have  in 
this  bill  for  agriculture  and  with  the  pos¬ 
sibility  we  may  not  be  able  to  get  these 
agriculture  provisions  in  a  new  bill,  I  am 
hoping  that  the  farm  group  will  vote 
against  the  recommittal  of  this  bill. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  just  listened  to 
what,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most 
timely  speeches  I  have  ever  heard  in  13 
years  of  my  membership  in  this  House. 
I  think  it  is  as  fine  an  evidence  of  leader¬ 
ship  as  I  have  ever  seen — the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Fulmer], 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  taking  the  floor  and  calling 
the  attention  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  of  those  Members  from  agri¬ 
cultural  districts  to  the  fact  that  under 
this  bill  agriculture  has  received  the 
maximum  consideration  that  it  probably 
would  receive. 

I  am  fearful,  if  this  bill  is  recommitted, 
that  agriculture  will  not  receive  the  con¬ 
sideration  that  is  contained  in  this  bill 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  say  that 
merely  as  an  expression  of  opinion  or  of 
hope;  I  say  that  because  within  the  next 
6  weeks  or  2  months  public  opinion  will 
catch  up  with  the  rise  in  prices.  Public 
opinion  will  express  itself  to  those  who 
represent  industrial  areas,  and  the  great 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
represent  industrial  areas  either  in  whole 
or  in  major  part.  Then,  when  the  bill 
comes  up  again,  with  public  opinion, 
which  is  the  master  of  all  in  a  democracy, 
sound  public  opinion  will  assert  itself, 
and  I  am  very  fearful  that  under  those 
circumstances  that  110  percent  of  parity 
or  October  1,  1941,  or  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment,  whichever  is  the  highest,  one  or 
both  will  probably  be  eliminated  from 
any  bill  reported. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  cooperative.  I  believe  if  the 
gentleman  will  continue  to  cooperate  and 
remove  the  issue  as  to  whether  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill  are  more  concerned 
with  the  control  of  business  than  with 
the  control  of  prices,  I  can  give  the  gen¬ 
tleman  reasonable  assurance  that  there 
will  be  no  recommittal  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  All  I  can  say  to 
my  friend  from  Michigan  is  that  I  think 
my  record  in  this  House  has  been  one  of 
an  attempt  to  obtain  for  all  the  elements 
of  our  people  that  practical  social  jus¬ 
tice — notice  I  say  practical  social  jus¬ 
tice — that  can  be  humanly  approximated 
in  the  conduct  of  government.  I  think 
I  am  the  last  man  in  the  world  that 
businessmen  can  say  has  any  hostile  feel¬ 
ings  toward  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  will  pardon  a  personal 
reference,  I,  a  Democrat,  am  to  have  the 
unusual  experience  of  being  given  a  testi¬ 
monial  luncheon  by  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  American  Retail  Trade 
Association,  the  Boston  Maritime  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  one  other  business  associa¬ 
tion  in  Boston. 

I  know  that  this  bill  is  going  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  a  fair  and  equitable  man¬ 
ner.  Somewhere  human  agency  must 
administer  law,  no  matter  what  the  form 
of  government,  and  we  are — thanks  be 
to  God! — living  in  a  democracy.  Human 
agency  must  administer  law,  some  law, 
all  law  and  that  human  agency  cannot 
be  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
even  if  it  were  permitted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  our  country.  We  have  got  to  vest 
confidence  somewhere,  and  that  place 
must  be  in  some  human  agency. 

The  bill  reported  out  proposed  an  ad¬ 
ministrator.  The  committee  has  reported 
an  amendment  setting  up  a  board.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  provides  for 
an  administrator  and  a  board  of  review. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  know  he  does  not  want  to  mis¬ 
state  the  facts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  hope  I  would 
never  intentionally  make  a  misstatement, 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
is  not  a  committee  amendment.  He 
offered  it  on  his  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  will  correct  that. 
The  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee,  and  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  he  represents  the  views  of  a 
majority,  if  not  all  the  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  committee.  He  has  offered 
an  amendment  to  provide  for  a  board. 
Let  me  now  briefly  address  myself  to 
that. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  been  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  speech  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  the  remarks 
now  being  made  by  the  majority  leader 
immediately  following  that  speech.  Do 
I  understand  from  these  two  speeches 
that  I  am  to  understand  that  wages  are 
not  to  be  controlled  in  this  bill;  that  really 
there  is  no  control  of  farm  prices  be¬ 
cause  the  minimum  levels  beneath  which 
they  may  be  fixed  are  so  high  as  to  be 
inoperative? 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman, 
of  course,  asking  me  an  ingenious  ques¬ 
tion,  knows  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  made  no  such  statement 
in  relation  to  farm  levels.  The  gentle¬ 
man’s  question  is  self-answerable. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
coming  to  the  pending  amendment,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  says  that  if  a 
board  is  appointed  Mr.  Henderson  will 
dominate  it.  Well,  what  a  ridiculous 
argument.  It  is  all  right  to  make  claims, 
but  let  us  appeal  to  reason  and  let  us 
analyze  it  through.  Why  is  it  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  does  not  dominate  the  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commission?  And 
whar  about  the  Chairman  of  the  federal 
Trade  Commission? 

Mr.  MAY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  It  would  be  much  easier 
for  an  administrator  to  dominate  him¬ 
self  than  four  other  men,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Exactly.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  says  that  in 
this  Board  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  as  the 
Chairman,  will  dominate  it.  Can  any¬ 
one  conceive  of  four  honorable  men 
being  appointed  to  the  Board  becoming 
subservient  and  submitting  their  honest 
convictions  and  consciences  to  anyone 
else?  What  about  every  other  board  we 
have?  Why  is  it  they  do  not  make  the 
same  charge  that  the  chairmen  of  those 
boards  dominate  the  respective  boards? 
They  know  such  a  charge  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  have  only  a  few 
seconds  left. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  wants  to  be  correct  in  his  presenta¬ 
tion  as  to  the  difference  between  the 
agencies  he  mentions  and  this  Board. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  wants  to  be  correct  in  the  analysis 
he  is  making. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  organiza¬ 
tional  set-up  is  substantially  the  same. 
They  each  have  an  independent  vote. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  That  is  what  I  am 
asking  the  gentleman  to  yield  on. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  want  to  take  up  more  of  my  time? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  want  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  make  a  correct  analysis  between 
the  S.  E.  C.,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  some  of  these  other  boards. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  In  the  organiza¬ 
tional  set-up  they  are  the  same. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  is 
not  making  a  correct  analogy. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Each  member  has 
an  individual  vote,  each  member  has  his 
own  responsibility. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  have  a  lot  of  re¬ 
spect  for  the  gentleman,  and  I  know  he 
would  not  make  that  statement - 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  like  my  friend’s 
chastising.  He  is  in  a  soft,  kind  mood 
when  he  adopts  his  present  atmosphere. 

Coming  to  the  gentleman’s  amend¬ 
ment,  they  condemned  an  Administrator 
up  until  the  time  he  offered  his  amend¬ 
ment;  but  now  he  wants  an  Administra¬ 
tor.  Prior  to  that  they  condemned  an 
administrator.  What  does  he  provide  in 
his  amendment?  A  board  of  review  to 
pass  upon  the  actions  of  the  adminisUa- 
tor.  Why  not  have  another  board  of 
review  to  pass  upon  the  board  of  review? 
Yffry  not  have  another  board  of  review 
to  pass  upon  the  second  board  of  review? 

Why,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
is  a  clever  subterfuge  to  present  a  po¬ 
litical  situation  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
make  an  emotional  appeal  to  enough 
Members  of  the  House  to  constitute  a 
majority.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  is  sound,  it 
is  a  constructive  amendment,  and  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  m  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  no  time  during  the 
proceedings  on  this  bill  have  I  attacked 
or  opposed  the  single  Administrator  idea. 
Previously  I  said  that  the  present  civilian 
Administrator  and  the  Price  Control  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  O.  P.  M.  can  in  his  various 
controls  exercise  the  power  of  capital 
punishment  over  American  industry 
Today  we  are  considering  the  adminis¬ 
trative  procedure  in  this  bill  which  is  to 
turn  over  the  economy  of  our  people  to  a 
Price  Administrator,  and  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  our  distinguished  floor  leader 
would  draw  a  similarity  between  that 
kind  of  an  approach  and  one  where  a 
single  industry,  such  as  railroading,  is 
dealt  with.  There  is  no  comparison  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  and  if  we  are  so  loose  in 
our  thinking  and  acting  today  as  to  deal 
with  the  two  in  the  same  manner  and  in 
the  same  concept,  I  think  we  will  hear 
from  American  industry  hereafter. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  majority  leader,  spoke 
about  the  possibility  of  having  a  board  of 
review  of  a  board  of  review  of  a  board  of 
review.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  he  thinks  that  is  not  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  present  situation  existing  in 
our  courts,  where  you  may  go  to  one  court, 
from  there  to  a  higher  court,  and  finally 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  order  to  receive  justice? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Not  being  an  attor¬ 
ney,  and  not  having  ever  been  engaged 
in  a  personal  lawsuit,  but  based  upon  ob¬ 
servation,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
California  is  correct. 

The  Wolcott  amendment,  I  am  sure,  ■ 
will  be  much  more  acceptable  to  the  in¬ 


dustry  of  this  country  if  they  had  a 
chance  to  speak  on  the  matter  them¬ 
selves.  We  have  here  in  the  scales  today 
the  most  diversified  and  freest  operating 
economy  left  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  are  proposing  to  turn  it  over  to  a 
single  Administrator 

That  is  something  we  can  well  afford 
to  consider  very  seriously,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  consideration 
which  is  to  be  paid  back  to  the  American 
people  in  the  administration  of  this  bill 
will  be  extremely  ineffective.  By  that  I 
mean  this: 

The  Government’s  loan  policy  is  delud¬ 
ing  most  of  our  people.  It  has  degen¬ 
erated  through  the  use  of  banking  credit 
into  inflation.  It  has  raised  the  prices 
against  consumers,  and  the  Government 
as  well,  and  these  prices  will  further  ad¬ 
vance.  At  the  moment  the  Government, 
through  financing  war  loans  by  present 
methods,  is  conducting  a  fragile,  decep¬ 
tive,  and  costly  support.  It  will  fail  and 
develop  into  inflation.  Sophistry  and 
financial  legerdemain  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  it  is  an  operation  in  banking 
finance  instead  of  being  an  operation  in 
saving  and  investment. 

You  will  get  nothing  back  in  return 
in  the  form  of  a  fair  consideration  for 
the  powers  you  are  now  proposing  to 
hand  over  to  the  Price  Administrator. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  the 
House  of  Commons,  under  the  price- 
control  system  now  in  operation  in 
Britain,  may  rescind  any  price  ceiling 
fixed  by  the  board  of  trade? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Of  course,  they 
can  do  that,  yet  here  we  are  surrender¬ 
ing  all  the  power. 

We  maj  just  as  well  be  realistic  in  this 
approach.  The  President  has  called  for 
a  war  expenditure  of  over  $100,000,000,- 
000.  He  is  asking  that  the  production  be 
turned  out  and  invoiced  up  within  the 
next  25  months.  The  money  that  is  to  be 
issued  will  bring  inflation  in  spite  of  what 
the  Price  Administrator  can  do  or  will  do, 
because  this  House  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  are  not  willing  to  do  the  necessary. 
We  are  afraid  of  political  reaction.  Yet 
we  sit  here  about  to  turn  over  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  the  whole  of  American 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Wolcott 
amendment  is  adopted. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  two  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  is,  Shall  we 
have  one  Administrator  or  a  board  to 
administer  this  law?  Personally,  I  have 
always  favored  one  Administrator,  but 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  yielding 
to  what  he  believes  to  be  and  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of 
the  members  of  our  committee,  has  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  providing  that  we 
shall  have  a  board  to  administer  this 
law.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr. 
Wolcott]  proposes  that  we  still  have 
the  one  Administrator  but  that  we  have 
an  investigating  board  above  him  to  in¬ 
vestigate  everything  he  does,  which  will 
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'•{  result  in  tying  up  every  order  and  regu- 
?j  lation  that  is  made,  and  it  will  continue 
?  I  on  during  the  time  this  law  continues  in 
effect.  So,  the  bill  would  really  have  no 
1 1  force  and  effect  if  the  gentleman’s 
|  amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  cannot  yield. 

Mr.  KEAN.  The  statement  the  gen¬ 
tleman  made  is  not  true. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  invite  your  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  this  amendment, 
if  carried,  will  strike  out  the  only  provi¬ 
sion  in  this  bill  that  protects  small  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  provision  in  section 
201  which  sets  up  advisory  groups  to  help 
the  small  business  institutions  that  do 
not  have  lawyers  to  send  to  Washington 
and  the  small  businessmen  who  do  not 
have  money  to  come  to  Washington 
themselves.  Such  a  group  is  set  up  as 
an  advisory  committee  of  the  industry 
itself,  which  will  be  conferred  with  by 
the  board  administering  this  law.  This 
gives  to  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
country  fair  protection  and  equal  rights, 
without  their  having  to  come  to  Wash¬ 
ington  themselves  to  get  it.  They  will 
be  represented  through  their  own  asso¬ 
ciations,  their  own  organizations,  and  the 
attorneys  for  their  own  organizations. 

If  you  pass  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  however, 
you  will  strike  out  entirely  this  provi¬ 
sion  that  will  help  small  business.  You 
will  strike  out  the  advisory  groups  and 
will  have  nothing  left. 

As  between  the  two,  the  board  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
and  the  one  administrator  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wol¬ 
cott],  with  his  investigating  committee 
to  investigate  the  investigating  commit¬ 
tee,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama  is  far  preferable 
because  it  preserves  that  one  section  in 
the  bill  that  gives  small  business  an  ad¬ 
visory  group  to  look  after  it. 

Mr.  SACKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SACKS.  May  I  point  out  to  my 
colleague  that  the  chief  objection  to 
those  who  favor  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Wolcott]  is  that  Mr.  Henderson  might 
dominate  the  Board.  The  President  ap¬ 
points  the  review  board,  also,  under  the 
proposed  amendment,  and  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  might  dominate  the  review  board,  so 
what  is  the  difference  if  you  call  it  an 
original  board  or  a  review  board? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Not  only  that,  I  have 
always  understood  that  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  opposed  this  bill  because 
there  was  one  administrator.  They  want 
a  board. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes;  for  a  brief  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  we  should 
clarify  that. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Just  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  misstatement. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No;  I  have  not  made 
a  misstatement. 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  do  not  say  the  gen¬ 
tleman  knowingly  made  a  misstatement, 
but  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  have  both 
stated  that  I  have  opposed  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  I  have  never  opposed  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  if  the  bill  included  a  prevision 
for  a  review  of  the  orders  of  that  adminis¬ 
trator  in  connection  with  the  equity  of 
the  ceilings. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  understood  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  has  always  wanted 
more  than  one  person.  Now  he  comes 
here  and  says,  “I  want  only  one  person, 
that  is,  the  Administrator.” 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Wolcott]  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Steagall], 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wolcott)  there 
were — ayes  123,  noes  148. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers,  Mr.  Patman  and  Mr. 
Wolcott. 

The  Committee  again  divided;  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
139,  noes  117. 

So  the  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  substitute. 

The  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:’ 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make 
such  studies  and  investigations,  and  obtain 
or  require  the  furnishing  of  such  information 
under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in 
prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under  this 
act,  and  in  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  act,  and  regulations  and  orders 
thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  administer  oaths  and  affirma¬ 
tions,  may  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents  at  any  des¬ 
ignated  place,  may  require  persons  to  permit 
the  inspection  and  copying  of  documents,  and 
the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by 
regulation  or  order,  require  the  making  and 
keeping  of  records  and  other  documents  and 
the  making  of  reports.  No  person  shall  be 
excused  from  complying  with  any  require¬ 
ment  under  this  section  because  of  his  privi¬ 
lege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the  im¬ 
munity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testi¬ 
mony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  1934 
edition,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  individual  who  specifically  claims 
such  privilege. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish 
or  disclose  any  information  obtained  under 
this  act  that  he  deems  confidential  or  with 
reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential 
treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing 
such  information,  unless  he  determines  that 
the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  was  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  back  in  1855,  who  said: 

If  you  can  write  a  better  book  or  preach 
a  better  sermon  or  build  a  better  mouse  trap 
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than  your  neighbor,  the  public  will  make  a 
beaten  path  to  your  door. 

If  we  pass  this  bill,  you  will  not  have 
to  write  a  better  book  or  preach  a  better 
sermon  or  build  a  better  mouse  trap;  all 
you  will  have  to  do  is  to  write  a  book, 
preach  a  sermon,  or  build  a  mouse  trap, 
and  Mr.  Henderson  will  do  the  rest. 

It  is  now  admitted  by  members  of  the 
committee  that  this  bill  is  just  about  as 
broad  in  its  scope  as  was  the  Gore  bill. 
About  the  only  difference  is  that  the  Gore 
bill  sought  to  regulate  the  wages  of  em¬ 
ployees.  The  bill  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  seeks  to  fix  the  authority  to  regulate 
everything  in  America  and  to  regiment 
and  regulate  every  phase  of  life  except 
those  persons  engaged  as  employees  in 
industry.  In  other  words,  under  the 
pending  measure  authority  to  regulate 
the  wages  of  strikers  and  the  employees 
who  are  now  engaged  in  vital  defense  in¬ 
dustries  is  not  granted,  while  authority  to 
regulate  fees,  salaries,  commissions,  and 
the  compensation  of  professional  men 
and  those  engaged  in  all  the  vocations 
and  avocations  of  private  life,  except  per¬ 
sons  known  and  designated  as  employees, 
is  fully  granted.  This  means  that  the 
fees  or  charges  of  physicians,  dentists, 
nurses,  accountants,  lawyers,  mechanics, 
and  others  may  be  completely  regulated 
and  controlled. 

This  no  one  familiar  with  the  bill  will 
deny.  In  fixing  fees  and  compensation 
the  Administrator  will  not  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  experience,  the  skill,  or 
ability,  nor  the  training,  the  educational 
qualifications  of  the  doctor  or  the  nurse, 
the  accountant,  the  teacher,  the  mer¬ 
chant,  or  the  lawyer.  He  can  set  a  fee 
for  the  doctor  who  performs  an  abdomi¬ 
nal  operation,  an  eye  operation,  a  tonsil 
or  brain  operation,  or  for  an  appendec¬ 
tomy,  or  for  various  and  sundry  opera¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  doctors,  regardless  of 
skill  or  ability,  will  be  paid  the  same  fee 
or  compensation.  The  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies  to  those  in  other  professions  or 
vocations — butchers  or  bakers,  bootblacks 
or  barbers.  No  man  nor  set  of  men 
should  be  given  the  authority  to  regulate 
or  fix  the  fees,  the  compensations  and 
the  commissions  of  all  of  the  professional 
men  and  women  of  America;  neither 
should  any  man  nor  set  of  men  be  given 
the  power  and  the  authority  to  control 
the  earnings  and  the  livelihoods  of  the 
farmers  and  the  tradesmen  of  this  Na¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  far-reaching  bill  with 
far-reaching  ramifications.  It  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  un-American.  It  is  anti¬ 
democratic  and  it  should  be  defeated. 

We  are  now  witnessing  a  rather 
strange  spectacle  as  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  sits  here  at  this  moment  seri¬ 
ously  considering  the  adoption  and  the 
approval  of  such  legislation  as  this.  It  is 
a  rather  strange  spectacle  when  a  broad 
and  sweeping  measure  of  this  kind  is 
being  seriously  considered  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  not  one  man  has 
yet  been  bold  enough  or  audacious 
enough  to  even  for  a  moment  to  ques¬ 
tion  its  constitutionality.  Where  are  all 
of  our  constitutional  lawyers?  Oh,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  it  does  not  take  a  constitutional 
lawyer  to  know  that  you  cannot  square 
this  bill  with  the  four  corners  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  When  I  have  asked  Members 
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on  the  floor,  “Where  is  the  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  for  a  bill  of  this  kind?” 
they  have  answered  me  by  saying,  “Oh, 
where  is  the  Constitution?”  I  say  it  is 
a  serious  situation  when  Members  of 
Congress  regard  a  matter  of  this  impor¬ 
tance  as  lightly  as  this  bill  is  apparently 
being  regarded. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot 
yield. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  On  the  constitutional 
question. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  have  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  discuss  the  constitutionality 
of  this  bill,  and  no  one  has  dared  to  even 
mention  it  so  far.  They  seem  to  care 
little  about  it,  but  listen  to  this  just  1 
minute: 

It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  entered  into,  for  any  person 
to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity  or  to  de¬ 
mand  or  receive  any  rent  or  otherwise  to  do 
or  omit  to  do  any  act  in  violation  of  any 
regulation — 

And  so  forth.  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  chattel  mortgages 
upon  the  records  of  North  Carolina  today 
in  which  the  mortgagors  have  given  liens 
upon  chattels  of  all  kinds — hogs,  cattle, 
and  all  other  sorts  of  chattels — and  in 
each  of  those  mortgages  there  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  that  in  default  of  payment  the 
property  therein  described  shall  be  sold 
at  public  auction  for  cash  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Now,  by  one  act  of  Congress,  we 
seek  to  abrogate  all  of  those  chattel  mort¬ 
gages,  we  seek  to  set  aside  all  the  laws  of 
the  commonwealths  of  this  Republic. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of 
me,  believe  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  and  this  Committee  have  seri¬ 
ously  considered  that  provision,  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  when  I  call 
it  to  their  attention  say,  “Why,  of  course, 
we  can  by  act  of  Congress  abrogate 
individual  contracts.”  I  say  that  by  this 
act  we  are  seeking  to  set  at  naught  the 
solemn  contracts  of  individuals  made 
before  this  legislation  was  even  contem¬ 
plated,  solemn  contracts  which  are  the 
monuments  of  their  agreements. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  must  decline  to  yield 
as  I  only  have  a  few  minutes. 

Not  only  this  but  there  are  laws  in 
the  various  States  of  this  Union  that  re¬ 
quire  certain  sales  to  be  held  at  public 
auction  and  property  to  be  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  cash.  These  sales  can 
no  longer  be  held  because  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  himself  will  fix  the  highest  price  at 
which  any  particular  commodity  may  be 
sold. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  serious  problem. 
We  are  seeking  here  by  this  bill,  and  you 
know  it  as  well  as  I  do,  and  the  country 
knows  it — we  are  seeking  here  and  now 
to  establish  a  dictatorship  here  in  Amer¬ 


ica  and  to  place  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  a  set  cf  men  to  control  the  destiny  of 
the  American  people.  I  say  that  it  is  un¬ 
constitutional;  it  is  un-American;  it  is 
repugnant  to  the  very  genius  of  Ameri¬ 
can  government,  and  it  ought  to  be  over¬ 
whelmingly  defeated  here  in  this  House 
today.  It  is  just  as  vicious,  it  is  just  as 
far-reaching  as  the  Gore  bill  ever  dared 
to  be.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman],  who  asked  me  to  yield,  ad¬ 
mitted  on  the  floor  during  this  debate, 
“Yes;  this  is  economic  dictatorship.” 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Williams],  of  the  committee,  said, 
“Yes;  this  is  dictatorship,”  and  I  say  to 
you  that  the  American  people  are  not 
ready  to  accept  dictatorship,  not  now  nor 
hereafter,  because  they  are  preparing  to 
spend  their  last  drop  of  blood  and  all  of 
their  resources  in  defense  of  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  freedom.  I  submit  that  this  is 
the  most  vicious  and  far-reaching  bill 
that  has  ever  been  brought  before  this 
House.  We  are  at  this  moment  face  to 
face  with  the  issue  of  dictatorship.  You 
cannot  hide  from  it.  You  cannot  flee 
from  it.  You  must  here  and  now  face 
the  issue  and  decide  the  question.  A 
desperate  effort  is  being  made  to  place 
and  to  fix  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  the 
American  people  and  to  destroy  all  that 
our  forefathers  have  fought  for  through 
the  ages.  I,  for  one,  am  unwilling  to  vol¬ 
untarily  surrender  our  American  way  of 
life  and  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof  a  dicta¬ 
torship  which  may  prove  as  despotic  and 
as  tyrannical  as  ever  existed  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

The  present  farm  program  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  just  such  a  situation  as 
exists  today.  American  agriculture  is  to¬ 
day  ready  for  war  or  inflation  or  any 
other  situation  which  may  arise.  We 
have  a  surplus  of  all  of  the  major  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  We  have  a  poten¬ 
tial  capacity  for  rruch  enlarged  produc¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  present  situation  there 
just  is  not  any  need  on  earth  for  this  type 
of  legislation.  When  Secretary  Wallace 
first  came  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture  advocating  the  ever- 
normal  granary  he  stated  that  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  consumers  as  well  as  in 
the  interest  of  producers.  A  consumer 
provision  was  inserted  in  the  act  by  which 
the  ever-normal  granary  was  created. 
The  price  of  the  major  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  hand. 
If  cotton  goes  too  high,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  can  release  cotton 
into  the  market  and  keep  the  price  down. 
If  this  does  not  prevent  an  abnormal 
rise  in  prices,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  can,  under  existing  law,  issue  an 
order  increasing  the  acreage  of  cotton  for 
the  coming  year,  or  may  even  remove  the 
restrictions  upon  production  altogether. 
This  would  certainly  prevent  an  abnor¬ 
mal  rise  in  prices.  Even  if  we  should 
today  repeal  the  law  fixing  loans  at  85 
percent  of  parity,  you  know  and  I  know 
that  the  price  of  cotton  would  drop. 
The  silly  thing  about  all  of  this  is  that 
Congress  for  the  past  8  years  has  done 
everything  in  its  power  to  force  a  rise  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities, 
and  now  that  prices  are  about  to  reach 
parity  some  wise  men  come  forward 
with  this  proposition  to  put  a  ceiling 


n  it 

upon  agriculture.  If  you  understand  the 
farm  program,  you  will  appreciate  the  1 
absurdity  of  the  suggestion  that  a  ceiling  i 
should  be  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  an  abnormal  rise  in  prices. 

To  force  the  prices  where  they  are 
today  the  farmers  have  reduced  their 
crops  to  about  half  normal  production, 
and  Congress  has  spent  millions  upon 
millions  in  diversion  pregrams,  stamp 
programs,  and  various  and  sundry  other 
programs.  We  have  tried  to  induce 
farmers  in  about  every  way  possible  to 
reduce  production.  Why,  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  farmers  of  this  country  have  |  ’ 
reduced  production  from  1,200,000,000 
pounds  to  600,000,000  pounds.  They  have 
cut  their  crops  50  percent.  Rather  than 
hold  prices  down  on  that  which  they  are 
producing,  why  not  increase  production 
or  release  tobacco  from  present  storage? 

The  same  thing  applies  to  cotton  and 
the  other  major  crops.  If  the  world 
needs  cotton  the  American  cotton  farm¬ 
er  is  ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  pro¬ 
duce  it.  AH  that  the  farmers  of  America 
ask  is  parity.  All  this  talk  about  a 
110  percent  of  parity  is  just  a  lot  of 
bunk.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  farm  vote. 

Why  all  this  excitement  about  the  rise 
of  farm  prices?  Is  cotton  selling  too 
high  today?  Is  wheat  selling  too  high, 
or  corn,  or  tobacco,  or  hogs,  or  hay? 
This  110  percent  of  parity  is  just  a  sop 
to  the  farmer.  You  know  that  he  will 
never  get  it.  Are  you  going  to  pay  the 
farmer  not  to  produce  and  then  give  him 
110  percent  of  parity  for  that  which  he 
produces?  Are  you  going  to  continue 
to  restrict  the  farmer  in  the  production 
of  that  which  you  say  the  Nation  needs 
and  the  world  wants  and  will  buy? 

In  conclusion,  this  bill  involves  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  government;  it  in¬ 
volves  our  way  of  life;  it  involves  democ¬ 
racy  itself.  Most  of  all,  it  involves  dic¬ 
tatorship,  and  that  I  am  not  yet  willing 
to  embrace. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  following  amendment,  which  I 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott:  Be¬ 
ginning  on  page  12,  line  5,  strike  out  all  of 
section  202. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  amendment  which  the  House  has 
recently  adopted  there  are  provisions  for 
the  Administrator  or  the  board  to  sub- 
pena  documents  and  witnesses  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  establishment  of  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  a  review  of  price  ceilings. 
Therefore  section  202  is  redundant,  and 
is  not  necessary  and  I  might  say  in 
that  respect  that  the  same  is  true  of  the 
whole  of  section  203,  and  of  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c),  of  section  204,  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  amendment 
which  we  have  adopted,  and  they  should 
be  Stricken  from  the  bill  to  perfect  the 
bill.  Then,  if  that  is  done,  I  propose  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  subsection  (d) 
on  page  17,  to  perfect  that  language,  so 
that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the 
Beard  of  Administrative  Review,  instead 
cf  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and 
also  to  strike  out  the  language  on  page 
17,  from  line  17  to  line  22.  The  lan- 
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guage  of  these  sections  I  have  mentioned 
do  not  seem  necessary  in  view  of  the 
action  which  the  committee  has  just 
taken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tire  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  comment  briefly  on  a  subject 
which  I  feel  has  been  sadly  neglected 
during  the  debate  on  price  control.  I  do 
so  because  I  believe  that  a  serious  and 
thorough  consideration  of  this  subject 
will  impel  all  of  us  to  vote  in  favor  of  an 
effective  system  of  price  stabilization. 

I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  cost  of 
living.  The  cost  of  living  is  a  major  con¬ 
cern  of  every  American  family  today  to  a 
greater  degree  than  at  any  time  since  the 
first  World  War.  It  is  the  subject  of  a 
great  many  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  my  constituents  who  are  interested 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  which  will 
help  to  maintain  at  least  the  present  liv¬ 
ing  standard  and  who  urge  speedy  and 
effective  action  on  Congress. 

According  to  these  constituents,  the 
cost  of  living  is  skyrocketing.  I  have 
undertaken  an  investigation  of  their 
claims,  and  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that 
the  result  of  this  investigation  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  skyrocketing  is  a  very 
mild  description  indeed. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
cost  of  living  has  increased  9.6  percent 
from  August  1939.  before  the  war  began, 
up  to  September  20,  1941,  the  last  date 
at  which  computations  are  available. 
Prices  of  food,  clothing,  and  rent  have 
gone  up  precipitously  during  that  period 
and,  along  with  fuel,  housefurnishings, 
and  a  few  other  miscellaneous  items,  con¬ 
tribute  to  this  9.6-percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living. 

These  prices  I  refer  to  are,  of  course, 
the  retail  prices.  But  retail  prices  have 
not  advanced  nearly  so  quickly,  nor 
nearly  so  much,  as  the  wholesale  prices 
of  these  same  commodities. 

Food  is  the  most  important  single 
item  in  the  cost  of  living.  Let  us  take 
food  as  an  example  and  compare  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  rise  in  the  retail 
price  and  the  rise  in  the  wholesale  price. 
The  retail  price  of  food  has  increased 
by  15.5  percent  since  August  1939.  The 
wholesale  price  of  food  has  increased  by 
33.5  percent  in  this  same  period. 

The  gap  between  the  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  price  of  food  will  not  and  cannot  re¬ 
main  constant.  That  gap  will  close  up, 
and,  when  it  does,  it  will  close  in  on  the 
pocketbooks  of  all  Americans,  poor  peo¬ 
ple  equally  with  people  who  can  afford 
it.  This  is  the  prospect  before  us  even 
if  we  pass  effective  legislation  to  place 
ceilings  on  prices,  and,  of  course,  I  hope 
that  we  will  pass  such  legislation.  I  ex¬ 
pect  that  we  will  pass  it. 

If  we  do  not  begin  now,  immediately, 
to  set  proper  ceilings  on  prices,  it  will 
be  too  late  to  save  much  of  the  standard 
of  living  which  we  have  achieved  in 
America.  The  best  we  can  hope  for  by 


this  bill  is  that  we  can  save  the  American 
people  from  ruin. 

The  wholesale  prices  of  900  important 
commodities — important  to  the  national- 
defense  program  and  also  to  the  con¬ 
sumer — have  already  increased  by  22.6 
percent  since  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
Textiles  have  gone  up  33.6  percent,  hides 
and  leather  products  20.4  percent,  and 
farm  products  50.9  percent,  according  to 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  20,  1941.  These  are  only  a  few 
samples,  but  these  figures  are  sufficient 
to  convince  me  that  controls  are  abso¬ 
lutely  essential. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  world  struggle 
against  Hitlerism.  The  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  engaged  in  this  struggle  as  they 
produce  materials  needed  by  the  armies 
facing  Hitler.  We  cannot  contribute 
adequately  to  the  defeat  of  Hitler,  even 
to  the  extent  of  sending  these  necessary 
supplies,  if  we  do  not  maintain  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  necessary  for  the  collossal 
job  we  are  engaged  in. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  an 
American  standard  of  living,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  I  voted  Wednesday  and 
today  against  the  proposition  that  wages 
should  be  frozen,  that  wages  should  be 
controlled,  along  with  prices.  I  voted 
against  that  amendment  because  I  had 
been  convinced  by  a  study  of  the  facts 
that  increased  wages  are  not  responsible 
for  the  increase  of  prices,  and  that  freez¬ 
ing  wages  would  be  a  step  in  the  Hitler 
direction — a  step  toward  the  destruction 
of  the  rights  of  the  working  men  and 
women  of  America. 

Selling  prices  have  risen  in  advance  of 
wage  rates.  A  comparison  of  price  in¬ 
creases  and  wage  increases  in  any  given 
period  will  demonstrate  this  fact.  Since 
the  war  began  prices  have  advanced 
more  than  20  percent,  while  the  income 
of  labor  has  increased  less  than  6  percent, 
including  income  from  increased  employ¬ 
ment  and  overtime  payments. 

The  prices  which  have  advanced  most 
of  all  are  the  prices  of  commodities  least 
affected  by  labor  costs.  Raw  material 
prices  have  risen  by  31.7  percent,  semi¬ 
manufactured  goods  by  20.1  percent,  fin¬ 
ished  goods  by  15.7  percent,  and  durable 
goods  by  11.2  percent.  The  greatest  in¬ 
crease  has  been  in  the  price  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  which  are  least  affected  by  labor 
costs.  The  smallest  increase  has  been  in 
the  price  of  durable  goods,  which  are 
most  affected  by  labor  costs.  Wages,  ap¬ 
parently,  are  not  the  factor  most  respon¬ 
sible  for  price  rises. 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration  has 
discovered  this  from  the  experience  to 
date  in  setting  ceilings  on  the  prices  of 
33  commodities.  From  discussions  with 
the  representatives  of  the  industries  and 
other  information  gathered  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  setting  the  prices,  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  discovered  that  the 
following  factors  were  causing  the  price 
disturbances: 

Commodities 


Actual  shortage  of  materials _  24 

Heavy  forward  buying _  10 

Hoarding _  6 

Increased  costs _  5 

Profiteering _  3 


The  only  industry  which  claimed  that 
a  wage  increase  was  a  major  factor  was 


bituminous  coal.  This  is  very  interest¬ 
ing  because  the  Bituminous  Coal  Com¬ 
mission,  after  continuous  and  thorough 
study  of  production  costs,  reports  that 
during  the  last  3  years  production  costs 
have  been  reduced  by  18  cents  a  ton. 
The  recent  wage  increase  of  $1  a  day 
negotiated  by  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America  increases  production  costs  by 
only  17  cents  a  ton. 

In  industry  in  general,  production 
costs  have  been  lowered  during  the  last 
few  years  and  are  being  lowered  still 
further  at  the  present  time  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  with  defense  contracts.  This  is 
one  important  consideration  in  my  vote 
against  wage  control. 

The  output  of  workers  has  increased 
and  continues  to  increase.  This  alone 
is  reason  enough  for  increased  compen¬ 
sation,  even  without  considering  the  need 
for  such  increase  in  order  to  achieve  a 
better  living  standard.  From  September 
1937  to  September  1941  the  output  per 
worker  has  increased  by  16  percent  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Labor.  In¬ 
creased  production  in  defense  industries, 
improved  machinery  and  methods,  will 
further  increase  the  output  per  worker, 
and  for  this  reason  alone  we  cannot  al¬ 
low  freezing  of  wages. 

I  am  further  convinced  that  there  is  no 
logic  to  the  preposition  that  wages  should 
be  frozen  when  I  consider  corporate 
profits.  A  glance  at  reports  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  shows  that  416  large 
corporations  have  a  net  prefit  increase  of 
31  percent  for  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year,  as  compared  to  the  first  9  months 
of  1940.  No  one  can  say  that  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  labor  have  not  been  profitable  or 
that  industry  cannot  afford  to  pay  a 
just  compensation  to  labor. 

Finally,  in  connection  with  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  wage  control  which  would  reverse 
our  entire  labor  policy  and  destroy  col¬ 
lective  bargaining,  I  should  like  to  com¬ 
ment  on  the  relation  of  wage  control  to 
inflation. 

We  are  all  opposed  to  inflation.  We 
are  all  agreed  that  measures  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  inflation,  which  would 
play  havoc  with  our  standard  of  living. 

We  are  also  agreed,  I  think,  that  infla¬ 
tion  may  occur  when  we  do  not  produce 
sufficient  consumer  goods  to  satisfy  the 
purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of  con¬ 
sumers. 

However,  inflation  will  not  result  from 
placing  purchasing  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  working  people,  the  low-income 
group,  while  there  are  idle  plants  and 
more  than  5,000,000  unemployed  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  could  produce  more  of  the  food, 
clothing,  and  housing  which  are  so  badly 
needed. 

I  am  not  advocating  business  as  usual 
so  far  as  durable  goods  are  concerned,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  made  in  plants  and  from 
materials  badly  needed  in  the  battle  to 
defeat  Hitler.  I  do  advocate,  however, 
that  Congress  give  its  attention  to  the 
problem  of  civilian  supply  and  consider 
this  problem  in  relation  to  the  inflation 
which  is  threatening  us.  I  do  advocate 
that  the  Congress  should  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  help  satisfy  the  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  basic  commodities  such  as  food 
and  clothing  and  housing.  There  is  no 
sound  reason  for  limiting  the  purchasing 
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power  of  low-income  Americans.  Let  us 
at  all  times  remember  that  we  are  not 
using  the  vast  human,  natural,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  resources  of  America  to  full  ca¬ 
pacity  producing  our  basic  necessities. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  am 
somewhat  amazed  at  the  tenor  of  some 
of  the  speeches  this  afternoon,  and  at 
some  of  the  contentions  that  have  been 
made.  If  some  of  the  things  we  have 
been  told  are  true,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  time  for  us  to  stop,  look,  and  listen 
before  we  go  any  further  with  our  inter¬ 
national  policy.  If  some  of  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  here  are  true,  I  think  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  find  itself  so  hampered 
that  we  could  not  conduct  a  contest 
with  a  foreign  foe  of  formidable  strength, 
without  absolutely  disrupting  our  own 
free  institutions  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  now  to  read  a 
little  history  that  I  think  pertinent  in 
the  light  of  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  in  this  debate.  On  April  9, 1935, 
when  this  Nation  was  at  peace  with  the 
world,  there  was  submitted  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Congress  a  bill  that 
conferred  powers  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  far  in  excess,  in  scope 
and  significance  of  anything  embodied 
in  the  bill  now  under  consideration. 
When  that  bill  was  before  the  House 
we  were  not  at  war,  there  was  no  threat 
of  war,  and  there  was  no  provision  for 
conscripting  an  army  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Not  now.  Let  me 
read  some  of  the  provisions  of  that  bill: 

Sec.  2.  During  the  period  of  any  war, 
whenever  in  the  sole  discretion  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  he  shall  determine  that  any  maximum 
price,  rent,  rate,  commission,  compensation, 
or  reward  shall  be  adjusted  either  upward  or 
downward,  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
and  publicly  proclaim  such  adjustment,  and 
such  adjustment  shall  have  the  full  force  and 
effect  under  this  statute  of  such  price,  rent, 
rate,  commission,  compensation,  or  reward 
before  such  adjustment. 

(b)  Furthermore,  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  close  all  stock  and  commodity  ex¬ 
changes  in  the  United  States  of  America  if 
in  his  sole  discretion  it  becomes  desirable  in 
order  to  curb  speculation. 

Sec.  3.  Likewise,  during  such  time  of  war 
declared  by  Congress,  the  President  shall  have 
power  to  determine  and  publicly  proclaim 
from  time  to  time  the  material  and  financial 
resources,  industrial  organizations,  and  pub¬ 
lic  services  over  which  Government  control 
shall  then  be  necessary  and  to  commandeer 
same  for  use  by  the  Government  and  such 
control  and  commandeering  shall  be  exercised 
by  him  through  agencies  then  existing  or 
which  he  may  then  create  for  such  purposes: 
Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  conscription  of  those  em¬ 
ployed  in  industry 

Mr.  Chairman,  upon  a  record  vote  in 
the  House  on  that  bill,  extracts  from 
which  I  have  just  read,  our  esteemed 
friend  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  voted  in  the  affirmative.  That 
is  shown  on  page  5326  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  April  9,  1935.  Every 
provision  that  has  been  objected  to  in 
this  bill,  without  restraints  and  limita¬ 
tions  which  this  bill  carries,  was  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  bill  to  which  I  have  called 
attention,  and  without  any  of  the  limita¬ 


tions  and  restraints  embodied  in  the 
pending  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley],  who  con¬ 
tends  that  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do  now  in  time  of  war,  at  this  time  when 
he  and  others  of  us  have  voted  to  take 
the  blood  of  the  boys  of  the  Nation  to  de¬ 
fend  our  flag  and  the  democracies  is  vio¬ 
lative  of  our  constitutional  guaranties 
and  our  free  institutions.  He  stands 
here  and  tells  us  that  we  cannot  fix  the 
price  upon  commodities  and  goods  and 
materials  necessary  for  the  support  of 
our  Army  and  our  Navy.  We  can  take 
the  farmer’s  boy  by  conscription  to  die 
in  the  Nation’s  defense,  but  according  to 
his  contention  we  cannot  touch  his  bale 
of  cotton  or  his  bag  of  wheat.  God  help 
us  if  this  country  has  come  to  that. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  judge  that  some  time 
or  other  in  your  public  life  you  have  been 
on  the  spot,  as  it  is  called.  I  was  home 
on  business  and  hurried  back  here,  keep¬ 
ing  in  daily  touch  with  my  office  as  to 
when  this  bill  would  be  up  for  a  vote.  I 
left  home  with  the  expectation  of  voting 
for  this  bill.  I  am  not  going  to  do  it. 
The  reason  you  have  me  on  the  spot  is 
because  I  represent  one  of  the  largest 
burley-tobacco  districts  in  America.  The 
committee  took  the  attitude  that  I 
wanted  some  sort  of  exception  made  for 
Kentucky:  something  special  that  other 
boys  were  not  getting.  I  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that,  unintentionally  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  you  had  made  a 
discrimination  against  Kentucky,  just  as 
if  the  bill  had  said,  “This  shall  apply  to 
all  places  except  Kentucky.”  What  was 
the  reason?  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  am  interested 
in  that  subject.  Everything  that  comes 
out  of  the  ground  had  a  market  price 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  on  October  1 
this  year  except  burley  tobacco.  We 
have  not  sold  yet.  We  open  the  ware¬ 
houses  next  week.  You  want  to  freeze 
this  price  at  what  the  market  price  was 
on  October  1,  1941.  There  has  not  been 
any  market  price  for  7  or  8  months. 
Then  you  have  got  to  go  back  to  1940. 
All  of  you  farm  boys  and  wage  people 
have  suffered  a  slight  tilt  upward  in  1941 
over  1940.  Just  as  though  it  had  been 
done  maliciously  and  you  had  written  in 
for  the  purpose  of  discriminating;  I 
pointed  out  that  that  was  the  effect,  and 
that  I  was  not  asking  any  special  favor, 
but  trying  to  get  into  your  bill  for  equal 
protection.  But  your  bill  now  reads  this 
way  in  substance,  that  all  farm  products 
shall  be  appraised  as  of  its  prevailing 
market  price  on  October  1,  1941,  except 
burley  tobacco,  which  shall  be  October  1 
1940,  probably  10  cents  below. 

Now,  if  I  had  not  already  called  your 
attention  to  that  fact  I  might  have  offered 
the  flimsy  alibi  that  I  was  asleep  and 
that  it  was  an  oversight.  But  having 
once  in  this  record  called  to  your  at¬ 
tention  that  fact,  and  then  turn  around 
and  vote  for  such  a  damnable  thing — I 
am  not  going  to  do  it. 

If  I  come  back  here,  it  will  be  from 
the  Fourth  District  of  Kentucky,  and  as 
long  as  I  am  here  I  am  going  to  repre¬ 
sent  home  folks  first.  That  is  my  pro¬ 


gram.  That  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  this  bill. 

Now,  they  think  I  do  not  have  any 
sense  about  the  tobacco  business  because  i 
I  come  from  the  country.  I  called  your 
attention  to  the  tobacco-grading  busi¬ 
ness.  You  did  vote  it  down,  and  then 
you  discovered  you  were  mistaken,  and 
you  came  back  and  put  it  in.  Whenever 
everybody  else  under  the  sun  got  the 
processing  tax  except  tobacco  people,  you 
turned  me  down  three  times  in  a  row, 
and  Senator  Minton  put  it  in  and  you 
liked  it.  Now,  if  this  goes  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  it  will  be  corrected,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  take  the  risk  of  voting  anywhere 
for  such  discrimination. 

You  are  not  willing  to  give  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  credit  for  anything  he 
says,  but  readily  accept  it  if  it  comes  from 
the  Senate.  That  which  you  have  voted 
down  will  be  in  that  Senate  bill,  and  you 
will  take  it  and  like  it  if  it  comes  back 
here.  But  for  the  present  I  am  not 
going  to  do  it.  Farm  prices  have  ad¬ 
vanced  only  29  percent  and  wages  300 
percent. 

You  leave  the  road  wide  open  for  the 
farmer  to  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for 
wfr  t  he  buys  and  then  put  a  fence  across 
the  road  if  he  attempts  to  move  up  to 
keep  pace  with  the  high  prices  he  pays. 
There  is  no  equality  in  that.  Wages  are 
at  the  other  World  War  figure  and  farm 
prices  less  than  half  the  World  War 
price. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  gen¬ 
era]  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
House  relative  to  this  particular  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  agricultural  section  of  the 
bill.  For  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  who  just  preceded  me, 
let  me  state  there  are  three  standards  in 
this  bill  which  determine  the  price  of 
agricultural  products.  The  first  is  110 
percent  of  parity.  Now,  in  that  provi¬ 
sion  there  is  a  conception  of  parity  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  for  all  of  the  various  grades 
and  types  of  tobacco.  The  second  is  the 
price  prevailing  on  October  1,  1941. 
There  are  any  number  of  commodities, 
not  along  this  particular  type  of  tobacco, 
which  were  not  being  marketed  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1941.  The  reason  that  provision 
was  put  in  the  bill  was  to  take  care  of 
many  commodities  which  were  selling  at 
above  110  percent  of  parity,  so  that  their 
price  would  not  be  depressed.  There  are 
several  fine  examples:  Cottonseed  oil, 
beef,  eggs,  and  several  other  things.  The 
third  standard  in  the  bill— and  this,  too, 
would  be  applicable  to  tobacco— is  the 
average  price  prevailing  from  1919  to 
1929.  So  tobacco  of  all  types  and  grades, 
as  well  as  every  other  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  is  covered  in  this  bill  as  it  is  now 
written. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Then  by  the  gentleman’s 
own  statement  he  admits  that  for  all 
agricultural  commodities  except  burley 
there  are  three  yardsticks,  but  for  burley 
tobacco  only  two? 

,  Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  not  true;  there 
are  three  yardsticks  which  are  put  in  the 
bill  in  such  fashion  that  we  can  be  fair 
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to  all  types  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  also  come  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  and  the  main  crop  of  my  people 
is  tobacco.  I  told  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Creal]  that  when  we  go 
into  conference — and  I  think  I  shall  be 
one  of  the  conferees — I  will  try  to  put 
that  back  in  the  bill,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  appreciate  the  contri¬ 
bution  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  a  study  of 
this  bill  will  reveal  that  there  are  many 
commodities  which  do  not  come  under 
the  October  1,  1941,  provision.  If  we 
write  in  this  particular  type  of  tobacco, 
we  would  have  to  write  in  many  other 
commodities. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell. J 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  last  word  has 
been  stricken  out  five  or  six  times.  The 
gentleman  rises  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment  and  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  observe,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  the  last  word  has  been  stricken 
out  a  great  many  times,  and  some  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  happen  to 
be  privileged  to  be  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  have  stricken  it  out  a  great  many 
times. 

This  happens  to  be  the  first  time  that 
1  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  speak  on  this  important  bill,  and 
I  would  not  say  a  word  now — I  have  been 
a  good  listener — were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
Committee  on  Bank'ng  and  Currency  saw 
fit  to  attempt  to  castigate,  may  I  say,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley];  and  in  that 
rather  frantic  attempt  to  belittle  the 
statements  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  had  before  him  and  read  from  H.  R. 
5529  an  act  that  was  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  1935.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
voted  for  this  specific  act,  and  then  he 
read  from  it  and  attempted  tc  demon¬ 
strate  that  this  act  contained  more  far- 
reaching  powers  than  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  The  thing  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  failed  to  mention — and 
I  assume  it  was  through  inadvertence 
and  excitement,  from  his  manner  of 
speech — was  to  read  the  first  part  of  this 
bill,  which  states;  listen: 

That  whenever  Congress  shall  declare  war, 
from  and  after  a  date  prior  to  such  declara¬ 
tion  which  date  the  President  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  determine  and  pub¬ 
licly  proclaim— 

Such  and  such  powers  are  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman:  Does  he  contend  that  the 
Congress  has  in  some  subtle  manner  de¬ 
clared  war?  If  so,  his  argument  would 
have  some  potency  and  some  logic.  I 
do  not  recall  that  the  Congress  has  yet 
declared  war  or  that  the  President  has 


issued  any  such  proclamation;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  not  going  to  give  the  powers 
vested  in  that  act  which  failed  of  pas¬ 
sage,  by  the  way,  in  the  Senate;  I  am  not 
going  to  give  those  powers  unless  and 
until  the  time  comes  when  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  in  its  discretion,  sees 
fit,  perchance,  to  make  a  declaration  of 
war  in  a  constitutional  manner.  And  so 
I  call  it  to  your  attention  in  order  that 
the  record  may  be  clear.  When  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  voted  for 
that  bill,  as  did  many  other  Members  of 
this  House,  he  was  voting  for  a  bill  which 
would  become  effective  only  after  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  formal 
action,  had  declared  war.  I  am  aston¬ 
ished  that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  would  attempt,  by  his  re¬ 
marks,  to  leave  the  impression  that  there 
is  any  similarity  between  that  bill  and 
the  bill  that  is  under  present  considera¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KEEFE.  I  yield. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RANKIN  '  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  may  pro¬ 
ceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  requesting  additional 
time? 

Mr  KEEFE.  I  will  request  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute  in  order  to  answer  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  1  addi¬ 
tional  minute. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  misinformation 
spread  around  here  about  the  bill  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred.  That 
was  the  bill  that  the  Legion,  the  service 
men  of  the  country,  sponsored  to  take  the 
profits  out  of  war.  Their  argument  was 
that  if  we  waited  until  we  declared  war 
the  war  profiteers  would  see  that  we 
never  did  reach  them,  and  that  is  the 
reason  that  bill  passed  the  House.  It 
was  to  take  the  profits  cut  of  war,  to  stop 
the  profiteering  in  war  that  we  had 
during  the  last  World  War.  It  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  and 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  recall  that  by  the  very  terms  of  the 
bill  itself  it  did  not  become  effective  until 
after  a  formal  declaration  of  war  had 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  manner. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  That  is 
correct,  and  the  reason  they  undertook  to 
pass  that  in  advance  was  this:  They  said 
if  we  waited  until  the  declaration  of  war, 
then  we  might  have  difficulty  in  passing 
a  law  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  full  statement  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  we  are  asked  to  vest  those 
same  powers  now  in  this  bill.  I,  for  one, 
cannot  do  it. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro 
forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  get  some  satisfaction 
out  of  arising  here  and  saying,  “I  fold  you 
so.”  I  am  going  to  recall,  probably  un¬ 
pleasantly  to  many  of  you,  that  I  intro¬ 
duced  a  resolution  on  June  27,  1941,  not 
for  Mr.  Henderson,  not  for  any  dictators, 
not  for  anybody  outside  of  the  Congress, 
but  for  our  own  congressional  committee 
to  investigate  the  increasing  spiral  rise  in 
prices.  I  have  the  record  vote  here. 

I  am  a  little  tired  of  listening  to  these 
unconstitutional  objections,  these  big, 
brave  words  we  hear  about  half-baked 
bills.  The  proposition  is  this:  Do  you 
want  inflation  or  do  you  not?  I  do  not 
believe  you  know  the  meaning  or  the 
consequences  of  inflation. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
talked  about  unconstitutionality;  he 
ta'ked  about  Henderson  and  dictators; 
he  talked  about  protecting  and  preserv¬ 
ing  America.  Why,  on  June  27,  he  did 
not  know  there  was  danger  from  inflation. 
On  page  5744  he  asked  me  if  I  thought 
there  was  going  to  be  a  rise  in  prices  in 
this  emergency.  He  thought  it  was  in- 
creduious  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
rise  in  prices  because  of  an  emergency. 
On  page  5748,  June  27,  he  asked  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CrawfordI, 
who  was  speaking,  “Would  not  the  efforts 
of  this  committee  to  investigate  rises  in 
prices  duplicate  the  organization  headed 
by  Leon  Henderson?”  In  other  words,  he 
used  Henderson’s  organization  to  block 
that  vote  in  the  interests  of  the  con¬ 
sumers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  .  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CASEY  cf  Massachusetts.  I  can¬ 
not  yield.  If  the  gentleman  wants  to  say 
I  misquote  him,  I  yield 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
I  am  not  rising  to  say  that  he  misquoted 
me.  If  he  declines  to  yield  for  othei*  pur¬ 
poses,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  My 
basis  is  sound.  My  logic  or  my  reason¬ 
ing  may  be  open  to  question  but  my 
statements  are  accurate. 

There  is  an  inability,  a  failure  to  grasp 
the  consequences  of  doing  something  to 
balk  inflation.  There  are  labor  groups, 
farm  groups.  Republican  politics,  all  rear¬ 
ing  their  heads  in  this  proposition.  I 
would  vote  for  the  Gore  bill,  I  would  vote 
for  the  Steagall  bill,  I  would  vote  for 
whatever  bill  comes  out  of  this  commit¬ 
tee  which  would  tell  the  consumers  of 
this  country  that  at  least  this  Congress 
has  not  abdicated  in  time  of  crisis. 

Why,  the  minority  leader,  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  stated,  “I  cannot  vote  for 
this  bill  because  it  is  half-baked.”  I 
want  the  country  to  know  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  this  House,  under  the 
whip  of  its  leadership,  is  voting  to  block 
price  control  because  they  are  playing 
party  politics  with  the  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

On  June  27,  1941,  there  were  but  six 
members  of  the  Republican  Party  voted 
for  an  investigation  in  the  rise  in  prices, 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Oliver  1, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Murray],  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VorysI,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
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Maine  [Mrs.  Smith],  the  gentlewoman 
from  Montana  [Miss  Rankin],  and  the 
gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts  [Mrs. 
Rogers].  These  women  know  something 
about  the  problems  of  the  housewife. 

They  are  playing  politics  here,  Mr. 
Chairman  They  say  this  is  half-baked. 
If  this  bill  is  half-baked,  the  Gore  bill  was 
not  half-baked.  You  did  not  support 
that.  You  had  the  Casey  bill  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  rising  prices.  You  did  not 
support  that.  Make  your  record.  There 
were  three  chances  to  do  something  for 
the  consumer;  there  were  three  chances 
to  protect  the  public.  You  have  made  a 
record,  but  it  is  a  negative  one.  Three 
strikes  are  all  you  are  allowed.  If  you 
had  a  choice  of  strawberry,  vanilla,  and 
chocolate,  you  do  not  like  the  ice  cream. 
You  do  not  like  this  kind  of  legislation. 
You  are  willing  to  risk  inflation  for  party 
politics. 

When  you  go  back  to  your  districts  and 
speak  on  the  Fourth  of  July  about  “We 
the  people,”  the  people,  knowing  of  your 
lack  of  interest  at  this  time,  are  going  to 
say,  “You  did  not  mean  ‘we  the  people.’ 
You  meant  ‘Wheel  the  people.’” 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  five  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  I  would  only  have  the  highest 
regard  for  the  opinions  of  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Massachusetts,  but 
after  the  deliberate  statements  he  has 
made  by  which  he  was  willing  to  cast 
aside  all  regard  for  the  basic  law,  the 
constitutional  restraints  and  limitations, 
in  order  to  provide  a  way  and  a  means 
to  cure  or  cope  with  inflation,  I  must  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  not  only  aggrieved,  I  am 
exceedingly  disturbed. 

Knowing  that  the  gentleman  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  from  the  State  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  I  wonder  if  he  were  gracing 
at  the  present  time  or  if  he  will  grace  in 
the  near  future  the  Federal  bench - 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield?  I  would  like  to 
answer  that. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  refuse  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  is  making  an  unfair  statement 
and  it  is  rather  cowardly  not  to  yield. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take 
up  after  the  point  of  interruption,  know¬ 
ing  the  gentleman  as  I  do,  I  wonder  if  he 
were  gracing  the  Federal  bench  and  if 
this  present  hill  were  to  come  before  him 
and  he  were  to  pass  on  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  measure,  whether  he 
would  cast  aside  with  the  same  disdain 
and  disregard  the  requirements  of  the 
basic  law  of  the  land  as  that  which  char¬ 
acterizes  the  appeal  he  has  just  made? 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Is  the 
gentleman  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  have  not  asked  the 
gentleman  a  question  and  I  do  not  yield. 

I  want  to  remind  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  were  he  to  come  to  that 
elevation,  that  Justice  Cardozo  on  one 
occasion  in  a  case  that  I  believe  is  on 
all  fours  with  this,  when  delegation  of 
power  was  made  by  this  Congress  in  the 
days  of  the  N.  R.  A.,  characterized  it  as 
“vagrant  and  unconfirmed  power,”  as 
“power  running  riot,”  and  in  no  uncer¬ 
tain  terms  that  liberal  jurist  defended 


the  basic  law  of  the  land.  He  refused  to 
approve  the  philosophy  that  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  gentleman  from  Masschusetts 
has  just  espoused,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means.  I  believe  that  is  a  pernicious 
philosophy.  I  believe  it  is  a  dangerous 
philosophy.  I  believe  it  is  the  kind  of 
philosophy  out  of  which  dictatorships 
come.  If  democratic  principles,  if  the 
American  philosophy  is  to  prevail,  then 
there  must  be  some  regard  for  the  land¬ 
marks  and  the  constitutional  provisions 
that  have  been  given  to  us  as  heritages. 

I  deplore  the  day  that  in  this  Cham¬ 
ber  we  should  come  to  the  low  level  that 
constitutional  restraints  can  be  cast  to 
the  winds,  that  dictatorship  can  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  necessary  means  to  an  end, 
that  the  danger  of  inflation  is  such  that 
we  must  embrace  any  and  all  cures  that 
can  be  offered,  either  by  the  majority  or 
by  parts  of  the  majority,  as  a  means  of 
curing  the  ills  from  which  we  presently 
suffer  or  those  that  threaten. 

I  want  to  quote  just  one  word,  and  I 
quote  it  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  I  do  this  to  confirm,  if 
there  is  any  uncertainty  with  reference 
to  this  law,  what  Mr.  Henderson  himself 
says  about  this  proposal.  I  take  this  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Administrator  in 
the  course  of  the  hearings  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  deficiency  appropriation  bill. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad¬ 
ditional  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  I  object. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  request  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  in 
order  to  correct  some  statements  he  has 
made,  if  he  gets  these  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  after  I 
have  finished  the  quotation,  if  I  have 
made  any  misstatement  I  shall  certainly 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Massachusetts  for  a  correction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Having  Mr.  Henderson 
under  examination,  this  was  my  ques¬ 
tion: 

But  insofar,  sir,  as  the  voluntary  element 
steps  out  and  the  compulsory  element  steps 
in,  the  necessity  of  the  projection  of  con¬ 
trols  becomes  greater,  does  it  not? 

We  were  referring  to  price  control. 

Mr.  Henderson’s  answer: 

That  is  correct.  But  I  would  like  say 
this :  That  you  can  get  acceptance  of  a  ceiling 
and  get  voluntary  compliance,  and  if  you  do 
not  get  that  general  acquiescence  by  the 
major  producers  there  is  no  system  of  control 
short  of  an  antidemocratic  control  that  could 
keep  prices  in  line. 

My  further  question: 

But  that  is  what  you  have  characterized  as 
an  anti-American  plan? 

Mr.  Henderson’s  answer: 

That  is  correct. 

That  is  the  admission  of  Henderson 
himself,  an  un-American  plan,  an  anti¬ 


democratic  plan,  is  the  measure  that  you 
are  presently  sponsoring  and  that  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Massachusetts 
has  just  pleaded  for  in  such  eloquent 
terms. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  correction  of  any  misstatement  I 
may  have  made. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this  question:  What  con¬ 
stitutional  question  is  involved  in  a  con¬ 
gressional  committee  named  by  the  Con- 
gress  to  investigate  prices? 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  did  not  refer  to  that 
matter. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  But 
the  gentleman  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  am  referring  to  the 
present  bill,  which  has  for  its  purpose 
more  than  the  investigation. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  voted  against  every  bill,  re¬ 
gardless  of  constitutionality. 

Mr.  DITTER.  It  has  for  its  purpose 
the  control  of  prices  and  the  breaking 
down  of  every  protection  of  our  American 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  July  30,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  a  special  message  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  urged  the  enactment  of  price-con¬ 
trol  legislation.  We  warned  the  country 
at  that  time  that  inflationary  price 
rises  and  increases  in  the  cost  of  living 
are  today  threatening  to  undermine  our 
defense  effort.  I  believe  the  President 
was  wise  in  sounding  the  warning,  even 
though  a  bit  tardy  in  reaching  the  con¬ 
clusion.  I  believe  much  could  and 
should  have  been  done  at  an  earlier  day 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  warned.  It  is  this  failure  which 
makes  inflation  the  ominous  threat  that 
it  is  today. 

We  need  not  dwell  at  length  on  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  effects  of  the  inflationary 
trends  today.  Every  housewife  and 
every  household  provider  has  already 
felt  the  effects.  They  are  not  interested 
in  the  academic  phase  of  the  problem 
as  experts  may  explore  it.  They  know 
the  problem  more  intimately  and  acutely 
in  terms  of  soaring  prices  and  in  decreas¬ 
ing  purchasing  power.  They  know  it 
as  they  figure  how  much  butter  and  how 
many  eggs  can  be  provided  in  exchange 
for  a  dollar.  They  know  it  as  they  add 
up  the  number  of  dollars  that  will  be 
required  to  buy  the  coats  and  shoes  for 
the  family  for  the  winter.  The  disturb¬ 
ing  effects  of  the  trend  have  already 
been  felt.  But,  as  disturbing  as  these 
effects  have  been  thus  far,  they  are  in¬ 
consequential  compared  to  what  may  fol¬ 
low  unless  some  means  can  be  found  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  spiral  of  prices  now 
under  way.  That  which  may  be  disturb¬ 
ing  today  can  very  easily  be  diastrous 
in  the  immediate  future.  In  fact,  such 
will  be  the  case,  unless  the  brakes  are 
applied,  for  the  forces  which  have  caused 
the  present  rise  in  prices  will  continue 
to  influence  our  domestic  economy  in 
even  greater  measure  in  the  future  than 
they  have  up  to  this  time. 

As  we  continue  to  increase  the  output 
.  of  dollars  in  the  defense  program,  and  as 
we  continue  to  decrease  the  things  which 
those  dollars  may  buy,  the  inevitable  re- 
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suit  will  be  that  more  dollars  will  be 
required  to  purchase  the  decreasing 
number  of  things  available.  Dollars  will 
have  less  value.  Every  automobile  that 
must  give  way  to  a  tank  on  the  assembly 
lines  of  one  of  our  manufacturers,  every 
radio  that  is  pulled  out  of  production  for 
an  essential  defense  item,  every  yard  of 
cloth  that  is  kept  off  the  looms  for  a  yard 
of  khaki,  every  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
commodities  that  are  being  diverted  into 
the  defense  program  from  the  customary 
channels  of  consumption  means  that  the 
remaining  number  will  command  a 
higher  price  in  every  market  place  in  the 
country.  If  there  are  only  7  auto¬ 
mobiles  in  the  showroom  where  under 
ordinary  circumstances  there  would  be 
10,  with  no  chance  of  getting  the  missing 
3,  and  there  are  more  people  with  dollars 
to  buy  those  7,  common  sense  tells  us 
that  those  7  will  command  a  better  price. 
As  the  volume  of  dollars  increases  and  the 
volume  of  goods  decreases,  the  value  of 
the  former  drops  and  the  value  of  the 
latter  jumps.  It  is  this  process  which 
the  administration  seeks  to  check  by  the 
bill  which  it  has  urged  for  enactment  and 
which  is  now  before  us.  There  is  much 
doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  legis¬ 
lation  in  its  present  form  will  accomplish 
the  purposes  sought.  And,  what  is  more 
important,  the  attempted  cure  will  be 
worse  than  the  disease.  If  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal,  the  bill  in  its  present 
form,  is  enacted,  private  enterprise  as 
we  have  known  it  here  in  America  would 
be  brought  under  the  iron  heel  of  an  arbi¬ 
trary  administrator. 

I  am  persuaded,  however,  that  the 
cause  of  inflation  is  not  so  much  the 
shortages  of  available  goods  as  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  expansion  of  money  income 
which  encourages  competitive  bidding 
for  the  available  goods  and  services  which 
are  desired.  In  this  field  the  adminis¬ 
tration  could,  if  it  would,  remove  a  sub¬ 
stantial  part  of  the  cause  of  the  dangers 
which  threaten. 

Before  discussing  the  merits  and  the 
demerits  of  the  proposal  before  us  we 
should  ascertain  whether  other  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  made  with  the  same  ob¬ 
jectives  in  mind  and  what,  if  anything, 
has  been  done  with  these  suggestions. 

Almost  a  year  ago  a  special  report  on 
the  subject  was  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
Certain  definite  recommendations  were 
made  to  reduce  the  hazards  of  inflation. 
To  these  recommendations  have  been 
added  the  opinions  of  leaders  in  finance 
and  industry.  Together  they  form  a  for¬ 
midable  array  of  experience  and  com¬ 
mon  sense.  To  date  I  know  of  nothing 
which  the  administration  has  done  to 
put  these  proposals  to  the  acid  test  of  a 
practical  application. 

The  Federal  Reserve  report  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  made  four  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions.  It  advocated  the  termination  of 
the  President’s  power  to  devalue  the  dol¬ 
lar,  the  withdrawal  of  the  power  to  issue 
$3,000,000,000  of  greenbacks,  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  monetizing  foreign  silver,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  power  to  issue  silver  cer¬ 
tificates  against  the  seigniorage  on  silver 
purchases.  The  importance  which  the 
Board  attached  to  its  recommendations 
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can  be  estimated  by  the  forcefulness  of 
the  closing  words  of  the  report : 

In  the  period  that  lies  ahead  a  secure  mone¬ 
tary  system  is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
defense  program  and  constitutes  an  indis¬ 
pensable  bulwark  of  the  Nation. 

Thus  far  nothing  has  been  done  with 
these  recommendations.  The  President 
may  further  devalue  the  dollar.  He  may 
issue  the  greenbacks.  He  may  monetize 
foreign  silver,  and,  on  the  basis  of  pres¬ 
ent  silver  stocks,  he  may  issue  more  than 
a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  silver  cer¬ 
tificates;  that  is,  up  to  the  full  monetary 
value  of  such  stock.  He  may  exercise 
the  inflationary  powers  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Congress  in  the  early  days  of  the 
depression,  and  thus  further  increase 
the  potential  dangers  which  have  caused 
widespread  concern  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Subject  only  to  his  own  dis¬ 
cretion,  the  President  may  pour  addi¬ 
tional  billions  into  the  already  swollen 
stream  of  funds  which,  because  of  its 
volume  and  current,  is  driving  prices 
higher  and  higher  day  by  day.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  find  any  reason  or  excuse  for  the 
administration’s  failure  to  embrace  these 
proposals.  If  the  dangers  of  inflation 
are  to  be  avoided,  then  recommendations, 
coming  from  the  source  these  did,  should 
be  put  into  practice  with  all  possible 
dispatch  or  a  reason  advanced  for  their 
rejection. 

Can  it  be  that  the  administration’s 
real  purpose  in  insisting  on  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  present  measure  is  to  bring 
to  life  the  now  long-buried  N.  R.  A.? 
Is  the  “blue  eagle,”  once  securely  caged  by 
a  Supreme  Court  opinion,  to  again  flap 
its  wings  and  screech  its  defiance  of 
constitutional  limitations?  Is  the  emer¬ 
gency  to  be  the  excuse  for  another  ex¬ 
cursion  by  the  Federal  Government  into 
the  fields  of  private  enterprise,  so  that 
the  ambitions  of  those  who  sponsor  this 
legislation  may  be  realized  by  compelling 
the  industrial  life  of  the  Nation  to  goose- 
step  at  their  commands?  Certainly  there 
are  foundations  for  these  fears  as  we 
take  a  long-range  view  of  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  and  performances  of  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  bill. 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  these  recommendations  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  urgent  sug¬ 
gestions  of  financial  and  industrial 
leaders.  They  have  fared  no  better  fate 
than  the  report  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 
These  suggestions  have  taken  on  slightly 
different  form  depending  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  or  the  group  submitting  them 
from  time  to  time. 

While  the  form  may  not  have  been  ex¬ 
actly  the  same,  the  substance  has  been. 
There  could  be  no  mistake  on  that  point. 
They  all  emphasized  the  necessity  of  a 
drastic  curtailment  in  nondefense  ex¬ 
penditures;  the  necessity  of  discontinu¬ 
ing  the  penalizing  of  farmers  for  plant¬ 
ing  as  well  as  paying  them  a  premium  for 
not  planting;  the  wisdom  of  selling  the 
large  accumulations  of  foodstuffs  stored 
in  Government  warehouses  or  on  the 
farms  of  the  country;  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  stop  to  waste  and  extravagance 
in  every  type  of  Federal  activity;  the 
need  of  calling  a  halt  to  many  of  the 
subsidies  from  the  Federal  Treasury 
whether  these  subsidies  take  on  the  form 


of  gigantic  public  works  or  are  based 
solely  on  some  social  objective;  the 
necessity  of  more  work  and  less  play  so 
that  more  things  may  be  made  to  meet 
the  demands  of  both  the  military  and 
civilian  needs;  and  the  necessity  of  fac¬ 
ing  the  tax  problem  resolutely  and  con¬ 
scientiously.  I  do  not  claim,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  any  of  these  proposals  stand¬ 
ing  alone,  or  that  all  of  them  taken  to¬ 
gether,  would  perform  the  whole  task  of 
halting  inflation.  Something  more 
might  be  needed.  But  I  do  insist,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  alone  and  collectively 
they  could  be  a  part  of  a  contribution  of 
common  sense  which  would  decrease  ma¬ 
terially  the  dangers,  and  which  would 
make  drastic  legislation  of  the  type  now 
before  us  wholly  unnecessary. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  made  by  Mr.  Henderson  that  com¬ 
pulsory  price  controls  are  not  possible 
unless  controls  are  established  over  all 
the  factors  which  enter  into  the  price  of 
goods.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  get 
around  this  admission.  Instead  of  serv¬ 
ing  their  intended  purposes,  these  efforts 
have  emphasized  the  weakness  in  the 
present  proposal  and  have  disclosed  the 
glaring  inconsistencies  in  the  arguments 
which  have  been  advanced  in  support  of 
the  measure. 

But  aside  from  this  admitted  weak¬ 
ness  in  the  bill  the  most  dangerous  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  delegations  of  power  which 
it  contains.  No  better  description  of  the 
power  sought  by  the  Price  Control  Ad¬ 
ministrator  under  this  measure  can  be 
found  than  the  words  of  Justice  Cardozo 
in  his  N.  R.  A.  opinion,  when  he  said: 

Here  in  effect  is  a  roving  commission  to  in¬ 
quire  into  evils  and  upon  discovery  correct 
them. 

This  is  what  Mr.  Henderson  seeks  to 
do — to  have  a.  “roving  commission”  to  do 
as  he  sees  fit  with  the  domestic  economy 
of  the  country.  Again  to  quote  Justice 
Cardozo: 

This  is  delegation  running  riot. 

How  any  vestige  of  private  enteprise 
could  survive  such  complete  and  compre¬ 
hensive  control  is  impossible  to  imagine. 
Under  the  licensing  power  which  is  made 
a  part  of  this  bill  and  under  the  power 
to  purchase  commodities  which  would 
be  vested  in  the  Administrator,  the  entire 
business  life  of  the  Nation  would  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  far-flung  Federal  agency  with 
an  administrator  in  charge  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  Discretionary  power,  a  plentitude  of 
power,  of  this  kind  is  dangerous.  It  is 
more  than  dangerous.  It  is  destructive 
of  our  free  institutions,  for  where  there 
is  no  free  economy  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  other  freedoms. 

Reasonable  proposals  have  been  made 
to  modify  the  present  measure  so  as  to 
preserve  the  protection  to  private  enter¬ 
prise  which  is  essential  if  it  is  to  sur¬ 
vive.  They  have  been  rejected  by  the 
proponents  in  a  peremptory  manner. 
Arbitrary  power  seems  to  be  the  major 
ambition  of  those  who  advocate  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  bill.  Against  this  danger 
I  believe  we  must  always  be  on  guard  if 
we  are  to  vouchsafe  to  others  our  herit¬ 
ages  as  freemen. 

The  words  of  the  Administrator  recur 
to  me,  Mr.  Chairman — “undemocratic” 
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and  “un-American.”  This  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Administrator,  mark  you — not  my 
opinion — that  the  proposal  which  we  are 
asked  to  approve  is  undemocratic  and 
un-American.  Have  we  come  to  this 
pass?  Have  we  come  to  the  point  where 
undemocratic  and  un-American  meas¬ 
ures  must  be  accepted  and  approved  as 
the  only  means  of  safeguarding  our  eco¬ 
nomic  security?  Have  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  and  American  principles  reached 
such  a  low  level  that  they  cannot  any 
longer  be  depended  upon  as  a  way  of 
life?  Have  we  come  to  such  a  sorry  state 
that  dictatorship,  in  form  if  not  in  name, 
must  be  resorted  to  as  our  means  of  sal¬ 
vation?  Must  we  fasten  upon  ourselves 
the  yoke  of  serfdom  in  the  illusory  hope 
of  defending  freedom?  Has  the  faith — 
the  flickering  flame  of  our  faith  in  self- 
government — has  our  faith  in  ourselves 
and  in  our  institutions  given  way  to  the 
desperate  and  dangerous  doctrine  that 
the  end  justifies  the  means?  Are  we  to 
stand  convicted  before  the  world — this 
world  in  which  dictatorship  raises  de¬ 
fiantly  its  ominous  threat  against  free¬ 
men — are  we  to  stand  convicted  as  in¬ 
capable  of  meeting  the  problems  of  today 
without  forsaking  the  treasured  heritages 
which  have  successfully  defended  free¬ 
men?  Must  constitutional  limitations, 
constitutional  safeguards — yes;  and  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibilities — be  recklessly 
abandoned  in  the  hope  that  the  fetters 
which  would  be  forged  for  us  will  give 
us  contentment,  security,  and  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  the  pursuit  of  happiness?  In  a 
word,  do  we  admit  that  democratic 
processes  and  American  principles  are  a 
failure?  I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to 
this  admission. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  landmarks  can  be  preserved;  that 
the  basic  law,  the  fundamental  law,  the 
Constitution,  can  be  safeguarded  and 
saved  from  the  destructive  forces  of  dic¬ 
tatorial  methods;  that  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  our  system  of  government  ways 
and  means  can  be  devised  which  will  serve 
the  purposes  of  preventing  the  peril  of 
uncontrolled  inflation;  that  the  rich 
storehouse  of  resourcefulness  of  the 
American  people  will  have  a  remedy 
available  for  the  threatened  ills  if  we 
but  diligently  search  for  it;  that  economic 
safety  and  security  can  be  vouchsafed  to 
us  as  a  part  of  the  American  way  of  life 
and  as  the  possessions  of  freemen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  an  abiding  faith 
in  freedom  and  in  the  capacity  of  free¬ 
men,  and  from  that  faith  I  shall  not 
retreat. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  evident  that 
the  logic  of  the  remarks  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Casey] 
has  seriously  disturbed  the  Republican 
Party.  That  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  the  most  able  advocate  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  in  this  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ditter], 
immediately  rose,  flushed  to  the  extreme, 
showing  that  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  LMr.  Casey]  had  penetrated 
his  political  skin. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Will  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Certainly. 


Mr.  DITTER.  Knowing  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Massachusetts  as  I 
do,  I  can  only  say  I  express  regret  that  he 
feels  that  any  such  humble  effort  as 
nr'ne  would  necessitate  a  reply  from  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  deny  my  asser¬ 
tion  and  allegation  that  he  is  the  ablest 
advocate  on  the  Republican  side? 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  categorically  deny  the 
charge. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  modesty  of 
the  gentleman  is  the  best  evidence  that 
my  statement  is  correct,  and  emphasizes 
its  truth. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  should  like  the  dis- 
tingushed  leader  to  yield  now  for  one 
more  correction. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  When  I  make  one 
more  statement  the  gentleman  will  prob¬ 
ably  want  me  to  yield. 

I  am  rather  sorry  to  see  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ditter]  whose 
eminent  fairness  is  known  to  all,  take  a 
little  poke  below  the  belt,  as  we  would 
say  if  we  were  agitating  outside  or  speak¬ 
ing  in  the  common  parlance  of  the  day, 
when  in  order  to  try  to  minimize  the 
effective  argument  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Casey]  he  undertook 
to  intimate,  to  say  the  least,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  might  be 
interested  in  a  judicial  appointment. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  hope  my  friend  will 
yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes;  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  know  my  distinguished 
friend  wants  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  why  I 
made  reference  to  it,  so  the  gentleman 
could  correct  that  impression. 

Mr.  DITTER.  I  certainly  only  wanted 
to  be  complimentary  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  a  very  peculiar 
way  at  times  of  being  complimentary  to 
a  Democrat. 

Mr.  DITTER.  May  I  remind  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  majority  leader  that  I  paid  the 
compliment  to  my  friend  that  I  recog¬ 
nized  him  as  an  outstanding  lawyer  at 
the  bar  of  Massachusetts  and  knowing 
that  the  President  is  always  mindful  of 
men  such  as  he  to  elevate  them  to  the 
Federal  bench,  I  naturally  felt  he  would 
be  one  who  would  be  recognized  by  the 
favor  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  So  the  gentleman 
does  admit  that  it  was  just  a  little  below 
the  belt? 

Mr.  DITTER.  No;  I  make  no  such  ad¬ 
mission  and  I  shall  certainly  apologize  to 
my  friend  from  Massachusetts  now  if 
any  such  inference  were  taken. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Now  the  gentle¬ 
man  rises  to  that  position  that  he  logi¬ 
cally  should  occupy,  the  position  of  a  pro¬ 
found  gentleman,  and  from  which  he 
temporarily  strayed.  I  am  glad  to  see 
him  back  home. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  7  words  and 
I  am  not  going  to  take  all  the  time 


allotted  me,  but  it  seems  to  me  some¬ 
thing  has  been  injected  into  the  debate 
that  should  not  be  in  it.  I  refer  to  the 
charge  that  the  Republicans  are  playing 
politics  with  this  bill.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  about  that  because  it  reminds  me  a 
little  of  the  pot  calling  the  kettle  black 
and  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity,  because 
it  is  a  matter  that  should  be  clarified  be¬ 
fore  the  country. 

I  am  on  the  Rules  Committee  and 
when  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  this  bill  came  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him 
to  get  a  rule  for  the  bill.  The  chairman 
said  there  that  his  committee  had  voted 
17  to  5  to  report  this  bill  which  obviously 
included  the  votes  of  numerous  Republi¬ 
can  members.  It  was  said  there  that 
the  minority  members  on  that  great 
committee  had  worked  side  by  side  -sith 
the  Democrats  to  write  the  bill  and  that 
there  was  an  absence  of  politics  all  the 
way  through. 

Then  the  rule  was  adopted  and  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  was  begun  and 
then  I  do  not  know  what  happened,  but 
some  votes  that  were  taken  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  when  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
without  regard  to  politics,  were  voting 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill,  seme  of  those 
decisions  were  reversed  and  by  a  politi¬ 
cal  vote.  After  voting  in  the  committee 
on  a  nonpolitical  basis  to  take  them  out, 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
put  back  into  the  bill  the  revolving  fund 
and  the  licensing  provisions  over  the 
strenuous  objections  of  the  Republican 
members.  They  reversed  the  action  of 
that  great  committee  taken  at  a  time 
when  politics  was  out  of  the  window  and 
I  predict  that  nonpartisan  action  by  the 
House  is  going  to  reverse  them.  I  charge 
and  you  cannot  deny  it,  that  if  there  is 
any  politics  in  this  present  controversy 
you  started  it.  I  am  getting  sick  and 
tired  of  sitting  over  here  and  hearing 
false  charges  that  the  Republicans  are 
playing  politics  with  defense  and  other 
critical  matters  before  the  country,  when 
time  after  time  the  only  politics  and 
strictly  political  action  is  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  8  words, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  measure  before  us — the  price-control 
bill — is  a  vivid  manifestation  of  the  tragic 
road  our  Nation  is  traveling. 

This  bill  has  been  under  consideration 
by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
for  nearly  4  months.  The  hearings  on  it 
began  August  5.  I  listened  attentively  to 
nearly  all  the  testimony  given  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  other  other  witnesses. 
I  attended  practically  all  of  the  hearings. 

As  the  printed  hearings  will  show  I 
also  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
our  committee  on  the  bill.  As  the  No¬ 
vember  25  Record,  on  page  9108,  will 
show,  I  have  also  made  an  attempt  to 
study  the  fundamental  causes  of  any 
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price  inflation  that  may  be  threatening 
us  now  or  in  the  future. 

I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  price- 
control  measures  which  were  adopted  by 
us  during  the  World  War.  I  have  studied 
the  present  price-control  measures  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

Since  first  beginning  consideration  of 
this  bill  I  have  devoted  my  time  almost 
exclusively,  and  have  worked  almost  day 
and  night,  to  inform  myself  of  the  true 
facts  that  are  involved  in  it. 

As  a  result  of  my  efforts  I  am  forced 
to  come  to  certain  conclusions: 

First.  This  bill  does  not  provide  for 
the  placing  of  ceilings  over  all  prices. 

Second.  It  specifically  and  directly  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  fixing  and  control  of  farm 
prices.  This  may  not  appear  to  be  so  on 
its  face;  but  I  am  convinced  that  once 
it  is  put  into  operation  it  will  discrimi¬ 
nate  more  and  more  against  the  agricul¬ 
tural  group. 

Third.  It  provides  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  favoritism. 

Fourth.  It  sets  up  a  virtual  dictator¬ 
ship  over  our  entire  economy,  regardless 
of  whether  or  not  the  licensing  and  cer¬ 
tain  other  provisions  are  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  in  this  House 
who  is  more  concerned  about  the  dangers 
of  inflation  and  finding  a  way  to  prevent 
inflation  than  myself.  I  think  my  past 
record  in  public  office  will  substantiate 
this  statement. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  legislation  enacted 
that  will  protect  this  Nation  against  the 
hardships  of  inflation.  But  I  want  that 
legislation  to  be  fair  and  equitable  for  all 
groups. 

In  our  efforts  to  preserve  our  economy 
against  the  ravages  of  inflation,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  dangers  inherent  in 
such  legislation  lest  we  destroy  that 
which  we  would  preserve.  In  other 
words,  we  must  be  very  sure  that  what  is 
left  of  our  free  economy  will  not  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  cure  that  we  apply  must 
not  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

The  first  steps  in  any  effective  price- 
control  legislation  must  embody  provi¬ 
sions  for  stopping  the  present  dangerous 
inflationary  policies  of  the  Government 
itself. 

This  bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
further  study  and  an  effort  made  to  write 
a  fair,  equitable,  and  safe  bill,  one  that 
will  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  instead 
of  treating  symptoms  only. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  change  or 
amend  this  bill  as  we  may,  still  it  will  be 
an  ineffectual  measure  for  the  purposes 
intended.  At  the  same  time  it  will  create 
a  new  and  high-powered  Government 
agency,  with  thousands  of  employees, 
and  at  great  expense,  which  will  be  in 
such  control  of  business  and  agriculture 
that  additional  burdens  will  be  placed 
upon  both. 

That  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  prevent 
inflation  without  much  other  and  further 
legislation  is  declared  by  some  of  the 


most  eminent  of  its  sponsors.  Mr.  Baruch 
declares  that  it  will  not  work  out  as  in¬ 
tended.  Mr.  Eccles  declares  that  money 
and  credit  control  must  first  be  obtained 
to  avoid  spiraling  commodity  prices 
which  lead  to  inflation.  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau  advocates  it  as  a  mere  step  in 
a  program,  and  would  fix  all  profits  at  6 
percent.  He  also  demands  an  additional 
income  tax  of  15  percent  to  sap  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people,  and  increased 
social-security  taxes  to  further  burden 
wage  earners  and  employers. 

The  Reserve  Bank  Board  now  is  limit¬ 
ing  installment  purchases  so  that  those 
of  lesser  purchasing  power  may  leave  the 
markets  for  many  commodities  to  those 
of  larger  means  who  have  the  cash  re¬ 
sources  with  which  to  purchase. 

The  propaganda  for  price  control  is 
well  organized  and  widespread.  Added 
to  the  other  fears  which  mark  our  course 
toward  that  eventful  “freedom  from  fear” 
which  is  to  come,  is  the  added  fear  of  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  living,  the  fear  of  an  in¬ 
flationary  spiral  and  the  fear  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  which  is  to  follow. 

Peculiarly,  a  larger  part  of  the  propa¬ 
ganda  is  directed  toward  the  increased 
cost  of  food  products,  for  which  the 
farmers  are  blamed  and  toward  whom 
this  legislation  seems  to  be  especially 
directed.  Not  mentioned  in  the  alarms 
sounded  as  to  food  costs  is  the  fact  that 
the  farmers’  portion  of  the  consumers’ 
dollar  still  is  below  40  percent,  while  more 
than  60  percent  continues  to  go  to  proces¬ 
sors  and  distributors. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  even  with 
its  special  provision  for  protection  of 
farm  products  which  would  compel  the 
Price  Administrator  to  protect  the  farm¬ 
ers  against  increased  costs  of  processing 
and  distributing  their  products. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  a  new  ad¬ 
ministrative  bureau  which  would  engage 
the  services  of  thousands  of  additional 
Government  employees  to  regiment  and 
control  every  line  of  business.  Licensing 
of  all  dealers  would  place  in  the  hands 
of  that  bureau  life  or  death  control  over 
not  only  the  larger  business  concerns,  but 
also  over  every  little  businessman  in  the 
country,  including  the  135,000  smaller  in¬ 
dustries,  many  of  which  now  are  facing 
elimination  or  extinction  because  of  a 
dearth  of  materials  which  they  must  have 
to  operate.  Not  even  in  World  War  days 
was  such  extensive  and  autocratic  control 
over  the  lives  and  livelihood  of  millions  of 
people  ever  proposed.  It  is  the  N.  R.  A. 
inverted,  with  greater  powers  of  regimen¬ 
tation. 

As  a  remedy  for  inflation  the  measure 
is  a  greater  threat  than  the  malady  for 
which  it  is  prescribed. 

There  is  a  fundamentally  wrong  princi¬ 
ple  in  this  bill,  which  is  that  it  would  set 
up  one  standard  for  price  fixing  upon  in¬ 
dustrial  commodities  and  another  for 
agriculture. 

It  would  permit  the  Administrator  to 
set  a  price  for  the  products  of  industries 
based  upon  cost  and  reasonable  profit.  It 
would  insure  industry  and  business 
against  loss,  even  though  not  limiting 
profits. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  base  the 
price  of  agricultural  products  upon  the 
outmoded  and  unjust  parity  scheme,  re¬ 


gardless  of  cost  of  production.  Even  the 
Brown  amendment,  while  more  just  than 
100  percent  of  parity,  would  not  protect 
farmers  against  increased  costs  of  distri¬ 
bution.  They  would  have  no  protection 
against  far  lower  than  parity  prices. 

Any  price-fixing  bill  which  would  pro¬ 
vide  a  different  standard  of  price  fixing 
for  agriculture  than  for  industries,  and 
leave  farmers  at  the  mercy  of  the  mo¬ 
nopolistic;  organizations  which  have  fat¬ 
tened  upon  the  farmers’  depression  and 
are  becoming  even  more  greedy  with  ad¬ 
vanced  prices,  is  neither  just  nor  equit¬ 
able.  It  would  inflict  upon  agriculture 
wrongs  as  great  as  those  which  are  al¬ 
leged  to  come  from  spiraling  prices  and 
inflation  and  the  consequent  deflation. 
To  give  approval  to  such  a  plan  is  to  sanc¬ 
tion  in  advance  another  and  even  greater 
collapse  of  agriculture  than  that  of  the 
past  decade. 

This  measure  would  make  possible  con- 
tool  of  wages  in  industry  and  the  income 
of  farmers  by  fixing  prices  on  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  govern  the  wage  scale  and  the 
farmers’  income,  but  it  would  not  affect 
the  profits  of  the  big  industrial  corpora¬ 
tions  nor  those  of  monopolistic  aggrega¬ 
tions.  Alone  and  without  further  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  would  permit  increased  costs  of 
farm  operation  which  so-called  parity 
provisions  would  not  govern.  It  would  fix 
no  level  for  the  enormous  fees  and  ex¬ 
travagant  remunerations  which  are  be¬ 
coming  common  as  the  expenditures  of 
billions  are  expended  for  national  de¬ 
fense. 

In  1940  the  net  cash  returns  of  6,000  000 
farms  were  about  $4,600,000,000,  the 
largest  since  1929.  In  that  same  year  the 
dividends  of  corporations  amounted  to 
about  $4,000,000,000.  The  Department  of 
Commerce  reports  that  corporation  divi¬ 
dends  for  1941  will  be  more  than  40  per¬ 
cent  above  those  of  1940.  The  income 
from  dividends  will  exceed  the  national 
farm  income  this  year.  Still,  the  infla¬ 
tionary  tendency  of  enlarged  corporation 
profits  will  be  disregarded  if  this  bill  is 
passed. 

That  the  farmers  are  fully  aware  of 
the  meaning  of  this  legislation  to  agri¬ 
culture  is  evident  from  the  action  of  their 
meetings  and  conventions  which  have 
been  considering  it.  As  usual,  all  agri¬ 
culture  is  asking  is  justice,  and  not  spe¬ 
cial  privilege.  The  farmers,  after  15 
years  of  depression,  now  are  expanding 
production  to  a  remarkable  extent  as 
their  part  in  national  defense.  Certainly 
their  patriotic  endeavors  should  not  be 
hampered  or  impeded  by  such  legislation 
as  this  bill  provides. 

At  the  thirty-seventh  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Farmers’  Union,  held 
last  week  at  Topeka,  Kans.,  and  attended 
by  delegates  representing  some  400,000 
farm  families  who  are  members  of  that 
organization  or  of  the  many  farmer  co¬ 
operatives  sponsored  by  it,  the  following 
point  in  its  legislative  platform  for  1942 
was  adopted  unanimously: 

Place  no  ceilings  upon  farm  commodity 
prices,  since  farmers  will  produce  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  farm  commodities,  thus  assuring 
reasonable  prices  but  requiring  now,  instead 
of  ceilings,  floors  under  farm  prices;  if  de¬ 
spite  this  assurance  of  abundant  supplies, 
which  other  industries  are  not  able  or  willing 
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to  make  to  the  Nation,  such  ceilings  are 
forced  upon  our  record-breaking  yields  of 
food  and  fiber,  then  we  insist  that  farm 
prices  be  set  at  levels  yielding  living  income 
and  capital  returns  comparable  to  those  re¬ 
turned  from  other  products;  and  that  all 
forms  of  income,  whether  dividends,  inter¬ 
est,  profits,  salaries,  rent,  or  wages  be  also 
accorded  exactly  the  same  treatment,  so  that 
no  individual,  no  matter  how  highly  placed, 
shall  succeed  in  escaping  sacrifices  equal  to 
that  which  farmers  would  then  be  making. 

The  National  Cooperative  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Federation,  in  convention  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  adopted  the  following  in  opposition 
to  this  bill; 

We  oppose  rigid  price  fixing  on  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  on  any  condition  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  flimsy  pretext  that  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  essential  to  forestall  inflation.  With 
agriculture  at  complete  disparity  with  in¬ 
dustry  and  labor,  we  see  no  justification  for 
a  Federal  policy  of  agricultural  commodity 
price  fixing. 

In  view  of  this  position,  we  necessarily  are 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  legislation  which 
have  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  authorize  the  fixing  of  price  ceilings 
on  agricultural  products.  Such  legislation  is 
predicated  on  the  substitution  of  a  philosophy 
of  ceiling  prices  and  get  it  if  you  can,  for 
cushion  prices.  Further,  such  legislation  ob¬ 
viously  is  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  agriculture,  for  it  proposes  to  tie 
farmers  to  a  depression  parity  formula  and 
to  fight  a  war  on  low  commodity  prices  which, 
historically,  cannot  be  achieved  successfully. 

We  believe  further  that  such  legislation 
would  throw  into  discard  existing  legislative 
programs  and  policies  contained  in  such  laws 
of  Congress  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act,  the  triple  A  legislation,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  authori¬ 
zations.  without  an  appraisal  of  either  the 
merits,  purposes,  or  accomplishments  of  such 
legislation. 

If  price  fixing  is  forced  upon  us,  we  in¬ 
sist  that  the  legislation  contain  (1)  a  for¬ 
mula  which  relates  the  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities  to  the  rates  of  industrial  wages, 
(2)  adequate  provision  for  periodic  price  ad¬ 
justments,  (3)  a  guaranty  of  minimum 
prices  to  producers,  and  (4)  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  right  to  public  hearings  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  price  ceilings  as  well  as 
adequate  court  review. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  60  days 
after  the  issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order 
under  section  2  any  person  subject  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  thereof  may,  in  accordance  with  regu¬ 
lations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
file  a  protest  specifically  setting  forth  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  such  provision  and  affidavits  or 
other  written  evidence  in  support  of  such 
objections.  At  any  time  after  the  expiration 
of  such  60  days  any  person  subject  to  any 
provision  of  any  such  regulation  or  order  may 
file  such  a  protest  based  solely  on  grounds 
arising  after  the  expiration  of  such  60  days. 
Statements  in  support  of  any  such  regulation 
or  order  may  be  received  and  incorporated 
in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at  such 
times  and  in  accordance  with  such  fegula- 
tions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  30  days  after  such 
filing  or  90  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  reg¬ 
ulation  or  order  in  respect  of  which  the  pro¬ 
test  is  filed,  whichever  occurs  later,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  either  grant  or  deny  such 
protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice  such  pro¬ 
test  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity 
to  present  further  evidence  in  connection 
therewith. 


(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  act  the 
Administrator  may  take  official  notice  of 
economic  and  other  facts,  including  facts 
found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
under  section  202.  Any  proceedings  under 
this  section  may  be  limited  to  the  filing  of 
affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and  the 
filing  of  briefs. 

Mr.  V/OLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  following  amendment,  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott:  Page 
13,  line  7,  strike  out  all  of  section  203. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  expedite  consideration  of  the 
matter  I  might  say  that  section  203  and 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
204  are  in  conflict  with  the  amendment 
recently  adopted  by  the  committee,  and 
it  is  now  no  longer  in  order  that  they 
remain  in  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  section  204  be  considered  as 
read,  and  that  three  perfecting  amend¬ 
ments  may  be  offered  and  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  denial  or  partial  denial  of  his 
protest,  may,  within  30  days  after  such  de¬ 
nial,  file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c),  specifying  his  objections  and 
praying  that  the  regulation  or  Order  pro¬ 
tested  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A 
copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith  be 
served  on  the  Administrator,  who  shall  cer¬ 
tify  and  file  with  such  court  a  transcript  of 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
test  which  shall  include  a  statement  indi¬ 
cating  the  economic  and  other  facts  of  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  complaint  the  court 
shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  tc  affirm  or 
set  aside  such  regulation  or  order,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding: 
Provided,  That  the  regulation  or  order  may 
be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  at  any  time  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  of  such  complaint.  No  objection 
to  such  regulation  or  order,  and  no  evidence 
in  support  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court,  unless  such  objec¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the  com¬ 
plainant  in  the  protest  or  such  evidence 
shall  be  contained  in  the  transcript.  If 
application  is  made  to  the  court  by  either 
party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  either  offered  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  not  admitted,  or  which 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the 
Administrator  or  incorporated  in  the  tran¬ 
script,  and  the  court  determines  that  such 
evidence  is  material,  the  court  shall  order 
the  evidence  to  be  presented  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  The  Administrator  shall  promptly 
receive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon 
he  shall  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a 
transcript  thereof,  and  any  modification 
made  in  the  regulation  or  order  as  a  result 
thereof,  except  that  on  request  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  any  such  additional  evidence 
may  be  presented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation  or  order  shall  be 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  the 
complainant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  court  that  the  regulation  or  order  is 
not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary 
or  capricious.  The  effectiveness  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  setting  aside  in  whole  or 


in  part  any  such  regulation  or  order  shall  be 
postponed  until  the  expiration  of  30  days 
from  the  entry  thereof,  except  that  if  a  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the 
Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (d)  within 
such  30  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judg¬ 
ment  shall  be  postponed  until  an  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition 
becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition 
of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist 
of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  from 
judges  of  United  States  district  courts  and 
circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of 
such  judges  as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such 
court  and  revoke  previous  designations.  The 
chief  judge  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide 
the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more 
members,  and  any  such  division  may  render 
judgment  as  the  judgment  of  the  court. 
The  court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  dis¬ 
trict  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction 
conferred  on  it  by  this  act  to  affirm  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  regulation  or 
order  under  section  2,  or  to  remand  the 
proceeding,  except  that  it  shall  not  have  the 
jurisdiction  to  issue  any  order  or  decree 
staying  the  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or 
order  establishing  a  ceiling.  The  court  shall 
exercise  its  powers  and  prescribe  rules  gov¬ 
erning  its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to 
expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of  which 
it  has  jurisdiction  under  this  act.  The  court 
shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places 
as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and 
such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  proper. 

(d)  Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  or  order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  judgment  or  order  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  240 
of  the  Judicial  Cod  ,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C., 
1943  ed.,  title  28,  sec.  347) .  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expe¬ 
dite  the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  The  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  review  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the 
authorizing  such  regulations  or  orders.  Ex- 
clusi  a  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity 
of  negotiations  and  orders  under  section  2, 
and  the  validity  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
authorizing  such  regulations  or  orders.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  this  section,  no  court, 
Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have  jur¬ 
isdiction  or  power  to  consider  such  validity, 
or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  such  provision  of  this 
act,  or  any  provision  of  any  such  regulation  or 
order,  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  such  provision. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
send  to  the  desk  two  amendments  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  one  already  pending  and  I 
ask  that  the  three  may  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  14,  line  11,  strike  out  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  section  204. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  sec¬ 
tion  203  has  to  do  with  the  procedure 
which  has  been  included  in  the  amend- 
■  ment  which  has  been  adopted.  Section 
204  has  to  do  with  review,  which  has 
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provided  in  the  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted,  that  there  be  a  review  of 
the  ceilings  placed  by  the  Administrator, 
by  the  Administrative  Board  of  Review, 
and  it  is  my  intention  that  a  certiorari, 
or  a  review  may  be  taken  to  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  and  from  the  circuit 
court  of  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  review  the 
determinations,  findings,  orders,  and  reg¬ 
ulations  of  such  administrative  agencies 
as  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and 
others.  It  is  my  purpose  to  create  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  procedure  for  a  judicial 
review  of  the  determinations  by  the  Board 
as  is  now  provided  for  a  review  of  deci¬ 
sions  of  other  administrative  boards. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Who  will  represent  the 
Government  agencies? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  understand  the 
law  to  be  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
can  be  called  upon  by  any  administra¬ 
tive  agency  of  the  Government,  but 
lately  we  have  authorized  the  attorneys 
named  by  the  different  administrative 
agencies  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  WALTER.  That  was  not  the  fact 
in  the  language  of  the  original  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  No.  But  if  there  is 
no  language,  then  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  represent  the  administrative 
agency,  if  I  understand  the  procedure. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Then  it  is  your  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Department  of  Justice 
should  represent  the  United  States  in 
case  of  appeal? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes.  If  it  is  found 
desirable  that  a  lawyer  representing  the 
administrative  agency  sit  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  he  can  be  designated 
or  named  for  that  purpose  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  as  I  understand  it. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  section  203,  having  to 
do  with  procedure  and  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  of  section  204  having  to  do 
with  the  review,  and  rewrite  subsec¬ 
tion  (d). 

I  believe  there  is  an  amendment  on  the 
Clerk’s  desk  which  should  be  read  for 
the  information  of  the  House,  in  respect 
to  language  in  lieu  of  that  contained  in 
subsection  (d). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott:  Page 
17,  strike  out  beginning  in  line  7  down  to 
and  including  the  period  in  line  22  and 
insert : 

‘‘(d)  Within  30  days  after  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  Board  of  Administrative  Re¬ 
view  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  determi¬ 
nation  may  file  a  petition  to  review  such 
determination  in  the  circuit  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  complain¬ 
ant  resides,  or  in  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 
thereupon  such  court  shall  have  the  same 
powers  with  respect  to  such  determination  as 
in  the  case  of  an  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  under  section  5  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  The  order  of  the 
court  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ 
of  certiorari,  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the 
Judicial  Code.” 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  speak  for  themselves.  They 
are  perfecting  amendments,  and  I  ask 
for  their  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott!. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  any  person  has  engaged 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  prac¬ 
tices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of 
this  act,  he  may  make  application  to  the 
appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoining 
such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  en¬ 
forcing  compliance  with  such  provision,  and 
upon  a  proper  showing  a  permanent  or 
temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  act,  and  any 
person  who  makes  any  statement  or  entry 
false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  docu¬ 
ment  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed 
under  section  2  or  section  202,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  2  years  in  the  case  of  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  section  4  (c)  and  for  not  more 
than  1  year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whenever  the 
Administrator  has  reason  to  believe  that  any 
person  is  liable  to  punishment  under  this 
subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the 
Attorney  General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion, 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 

tion  of  criminal  proceedings  for  violations 
of  section  4  of  this  act,  and  concurrently 
with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all 
civil  proceedings  under  section  205  (a). 

Such  civil  proceedings  and  any  criminal  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in 
which  any  part  of  any  act  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  occurred.  Any 
such  civil  proceedings  may  also  be  broug  it 
in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such 
cases  may  be  served  in  any  district  wherein 
the  defendant  resides  or  transacts  business 
or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 
No  costs  shall  be  assessed  against  the  United 
States  Government  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for 
damages  or  penalties  in  any  Federal,  State, 
or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  in 
respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  re¬ 
quirement  thereunder,  or  under  any  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  or  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  and  Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding 
that  subsequently  such  provision,  regulation, 
order,  or  requirement  may  be  modified,  re¬ 
scinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid.  The 
Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  suit  or 
action  wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of 
relief  or  defense  upon  this  act  or  any  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment: 

Page  18,  line  8,  after  the  comma  insert  "or 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  the  selling 
without  a  license  of  any  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  in  any  case  in  which  a  license  is 
required  as  a  condition  of  such  sale,”  and  in 
line  18,  after  the  first  comma,  insert:  “and 
any  person  who  willfully  sells,  without  a 


license,  any  commodity  or  commodities  in  any 
case  in  which  a  license  is  required  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  such  sale,”  and  after  line  26  insert: 

“(c)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  such  action  is  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  act,  he  may  by  regulation  or 
order  issue  to  or  require  of  any  person  or  per¬ 
sons  subject  to  any  regulation  or  order  under 
section  2  establishing  a  ceiling  on  the  price 
of  any  commodity,  a  license  as  a  condition  of 
selling  such  commodity.  No  such  license 
shall  contain  any  provision  which  could  not 
be  prescribed  by  regulation,  order,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  section  2  or  section  202:  Provided, 
That  no  such  license  may  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  selling  or  distributing  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or 
written  material,  or  as  a  condition  of  selling 
radio  time:  Provided  further,  That  no  license 
may  be  required  of  any  farmer  as  a  condition 
of  selling  any  agricultural  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  by  him:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Administrator  shall  not  have  power  to  deny 
to  any  person  a  license  to  sell  any  commodity 
or  commodities  in  any  case  where  such  a 
license  is  required  of  such  person,  unless  such 
person  already  has  a  license  to  sell  such  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  or  unless  an  order  of 
suspension  or  revocation  of  a  previous  license, 
to  the  extent  that  it  authorized  such  persons 
to  sell  such  commodity  or  commodities,  is  in 
effect  under  paragraph  (2) . 

“(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  a  person  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  a  license  issued  under  this 
subsection  a  warning  notice  shall  be  sent  by 
registered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  finds,  after  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  upo*-  at  least  10  days'  notice,  that  a  warn¬ 
ing  notice  has  been  sent  and  that  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  has 
occurred  subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  such 
warning  notice,  he  may  by  order  suspend  or 
revoke  such  person’s  license  insofar  as  it  au¬ 
thorizes  such  person  to  sell  the  particular 
commodity  or  commodities — specified  in  the 
regulation  or  order  in  question  under  section 
2 — in  connection  with  which  the  violation 
occurred.  Such  suspension  or  revocation 
shall  not  confer  any  immunity  from  the  other 
provisions  of  this  act.  Within  30  days  after 
issuance  of  such  order  of  suspension  or  revo¬ 
cation  the  licensee  may  file  a  petition  to  re¬ 
view  such  action  in  the  emergency  court  of 
appeals.  Thereupon  the  Administrator  shall 
certify  and  file  with  such  court  a  transcript 
of  the  record  upon  which  the  order  com¬ 
plained  of  was  entered.  Upon  the  filing  of 
such  petition  the  court  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  suspension  or  revocation  of 
the  license,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding: 
Provided,  That  the  Administrator  may  modify 
or  rescind  the  requirement  of  the  license  or 
the  suspension  or  revocation  at  any  time  not¬ 
withstanding  the  pendency  of  the  petition 
to  review.  The  court  may,  upon  good  cause 
shown,  stay  the  effectiveness  of  the  suspen¬ 
sion  or  revocation.  The  revocation  or  sus¬ 
pension  shall  be  affirmed  if  the  finding  of 
violation  after  receipt  of  warning  notice  is 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  in  the 
record.” 

Page  19,  line  2,  strike  out  “for  violations  of 
section  4  of  this  act”  and  insert  "under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section.” 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  we  might  not  agree  on  time 
for  discussion  of  this  amendment. 
Members,  of  course,  are  exhausted  and 
would  like  to  conclude  consideration  of 
the  bill.  Let  me  suggest  that  the  matter 
has  been  pretty  fully  discussed  and  views 
crystallized.  May  we  not  agree  on  a  short 
time  for  the  consideration  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  and  all  other  amendments? 
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Mr.  WOLCOTT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  restrict  it  to  this  amendment  I 
think  we  can  agree  to  a  time.  I  may  say 
that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
issue  has  been  crystallized  throughout 
the  debates.  There  is  no  desire  on  our 
part  to  prolong  debate  any  longer  than  is 
necessary  for  a  full  understanding  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  us  say  we  will 
have  20  minutes’  further  time  on  amend¬ 
ments  altogether. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  there  may  not 
be  objection  if  the  gentleman  would  re¬ 
strict  the  time  to  20  minutes  on  this 
particular  amendment.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  amendments  which  will  take 
much  time. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  us  say  20  minu- 
utes  on  this  amendment  and  10  minutes 
on  all  other  amendments,  so  that  30  min¬ 
utes  from  now  we  can  conclude  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  in  committee. 

I  make  that  request,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
recognize  that  Members  are  tired  and 
would  like  to  conclude  consideration  of 
this  proposal.  I  want  to  take  only  a 
very  brief  part  of  the  time  to  discuss  this 
amendment. 

This  is  the  licensing  amendment.  The 
original  bill  had  a  similar  provision  which 
was  stricken  from  the  bill  by  a  vote  in 
the  committee.  This  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  sort  of  substitute  for  that  pro¬ 
vision.  The  principal  objection  that 
seemed  to  apply  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  proposal  was  that  it  authorized 
the  licensing  of  a  business  as  such.  The 
amendment  changes  that  provision  of  the 
bill  so  that  it  applies  only  to  different 
commodities  or  articles  on  the  market. 

The  provision  now  proposed  would  not 
permit  an  over-all  ceiling  on  any  business 
institution.  This  plan  of  price  control 
was  employed  during  the  first  World  War 
and  it  worked  with  great  satisfaction  and 
considerable  success  and  without  any 
great  annoyance  or  harassment  to  the 
public.  Complaints  were  surprisingly 
few.  So  we  propose  to  confine  the  plan 
to  licensing  of  particular  articles,  and 
any  measures  of  enforcement  that  would 
follow  could  only  be  employed  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  article  as  to  which  a  ceiling  had 
been  applied  and  as  to  which  a  license 
had  been  required. 

I  hold  the  view,  which  does  not  seem  to 
be  entertained  by  many  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  licensing  method  of 
enforcing  observance  of  regulations  is 
much  preferable  and  far  less  drastic  than 
resort  to  criminal  prosecutions  would  be. 

Criminal  prosecutions  would  not  exer¬ 
cise  the  same  restraining  influence  over 
large  institutions  or  persons  of  immense 
financial  means  that  it  would  over  the 
small  businessman,  the  small  dealer,  the 
citizen  of  unlimited  resources  and  un¬ 
equipped  for  defense  in  the  courts  of  the 
country.  The  large  institutions  have 
their  staffs  of  lawyers  employed  at  all 
times.  It  is  not  easy  to  convict  large 
institutions  or  individuals  who  have  im¬ 
mense  financial  resources  for  conducting 
litigation  in  the  courts  of  the  country. 


The  small  dealer,  the  little  businessman 
will  obey  either  plan,  but  it  is  much  less 
likely  to  result  in  hardship  if  enforced 
by  licensing  provisions  than  by  criminal 
prosecutions. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  rise? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
just  a  moment  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  I  wanted  merely  to  ask  the 
Chairman  a  question  and  try  to  make  it 
clear  as  to  whether  we  find  the  margin 
provision  still  in  his  amendment. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  can  be  no  li¬ 
censing  on  that  plan.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  it  is  limited  to  the  particular  article 
or  commodity. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  That  is,  as  I  tried  to 
make  plain  yesterday,  that  if  a  license  is 
used  unparegorically  tne  license  is  taken 
away  until  they  make  it  paregorical.  Is 
that  it? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
catch  what  the  gentleman  said. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  used  it  very  face¬ 
tiously  yesterday,  but  I  will  try  to  make  it 
more  specific:  If  the  licensee  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  articles  sells  one  in  violation  they  do 
not  take  away  his  license  except  as  to  that 
one. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  absolutely 
so.  That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment,  to  remove  objections  to  the  plan 
which  we  had  hoped  would  remove  all 
objections  to  this  plan  because  it  is  so 
essential  to  the  administration  of  this 
law. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  fundamental  question 
is  involved  in  the  amendment.  I  had 
expected  that  there  might  be  some  com¬ 
promise  worked  out  on  this,  but  it  was 
impossible  as  I  see  it  for  any  amendment 
in  respect  to  licensing  to  be  agreed  upon, 
because  in  order  to  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  Mr.  Henderson  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  law  there  had  to  be  some 
teeth  in  it  and  teeth  in  the  licensing 
provision  was  the  revocation  of  that  li¬ 
cense  without  adequate  hearing. 

I  have  said,  and  I  repeat,  that  this  is 
the  provision  which  gives  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  the  Board  or  any  other  Administra¬ 
tive  agency  which  may  eventually  admin¬ 
ister  this  law  a  strangle  hold  on  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  and  business.  The  com¬ 
mittee  have  made  two  or  three  changes  in 
this  provision.  We  started  out  with  a 
licensing  provision,  and  then  on  my  mo¬ 
tion,  the  licensing  provisions  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  were  stricken  as  being  unneces¬ 
sary. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  gentleman’s  attention  to  the 
English  bill,  which  is  inserted  on  page 
529  and  following.  They  do  not  have 
any  licensing  provision  in  that  bill  except 
for  second-hand  dealers.  They  are  re¬ 
quired  to  register,  but  apparently  are  not 
licensed. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  committee  met 
later  on  and  adopted  a  committee 
amendment  which,  if  adopted,  would  re¬ 
instate  the  licensing  provisions.  Today 


they  changed  their  mind  once  again  and 
offer  still  another  amendment. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  this : 
The  statement  has  been  made  over  the 
air  and  in  the  press  that  there  was  no 
sanction  to  this  law  without  licensing 
provisions,  that  there  was  no  enforce¬ 
ment. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
can  go  into  any  United  States  District 
Court  and  enjoin  violations.  They  can 
have  orders  to  show  cause  why  injunc¬ 
tions  should  not  be  granted.  If  you  vio¬ 
late  the  provisions  of  this  law  in  any  re¬ 
spect  you  are  likely  to  go  to  the  Federal 
penitentiary  for  2  years,  or  pay  a  fine  of 
$5,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  en¬ 
forcement  power  which  is  greater  even 
than  the  courts  themselves,  and  that  is 
public  sentiment.  If  Mr.  Henderson 
should  put  a  price  of  $1.25  on  silk  hosiery 
and  your  wife  or  any  of  your  women¬ 
folks  walked  into  a  store  downtown  and 
found  a  price  of  $1.35  on  silk  hosiery, 
what  would  be  their  natural  reaction? 
Why,  that  that  store  was  not  cooperating 
in  national  defense,  and  they  would  not 
pay  this  higher  price.  They  would  im¬ 
mediately  report  it.  Public  sentiment  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  sanctions  of 
this  law.  Without  favorable  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  cooperation  no  price  stabiliza¬ 
tion  or  price-control  bill  can  be  effec¬ 
tively  enforced. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALTER.  In  the  event  this 
amendment  were  adopted,  could  it  be 
possible  that  the  manufacturer  of  de¬ 
fense  articles  could  have  his  operations 
interfered  with  because  one  of  his  ven¬ 
dors  had  his  license  suspended? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Absolutely;  it  might 
operate  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  defense  industries. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  many  prefer  licenses  as  against 
criminal  penalties.  As  I  understand  it, 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted  as  to  li¬ 
censes  that  would  be  in  addition  to  crim¬ 
inal  penalties,  that  criminal  penalties 
still  remain  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  It  is  in  addition  to 
the  penalties  I  have  enumerated  and  in 
addition  to  the  powers  of  the  court  to 
enjoin  violations  of  the  act. 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  Did  not 
Herbert  Hoover  as  food  administrator 
have  and  used  far  wider  licensing  power 
than  anything  contained  in  this  amend¬ 
ment?  A.id  did  he  not  testify  that  such 
licensing  power  was  necessary  for  proper 
enforcement? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Is  the  gentleman 
going  to  vote  against  this  bill  because 
of  something  Herbert  Hoover  did? 

Mr.  ELIOT  of  Massachusetts.  No.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Herbert  Hoover  is  of 
a  different  generation  than  I.  In  this 
respect  I  have  r.  different  viewpoint.  At 
any  rate,  I  am  not  going  to  do  things 
just  because  Herbert  Hoover  did  them, 
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much  as  I  respect  his  judgment  and 
respect  him  as  a  man. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  dislike  imposing  upon 
the  Committee  at  this  late  hour  and  I  am 
not  going  to  use  the  full  5  minutes  al¬ 
lotted  me.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
licensing  provision  now  recommended  as 
a  committee  amendment  is  not  the 
licensing  provision  that  was  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  draft  of  the  bill  which  the  Committee 
saw  fit  to  strike  from  the  bill. 

The  license  provision  in  this  committee 
amendment  provides  only  that  a  license 
may  be  issued  as  to  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  on  which  regulations  and  orders 
affecting  ceilings  have  been  issued  under 
section  2  of  the  bill.  The  criminal  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  license  section  applies  only 
to  the  willful  sale  without  a  license  of  a 
commodity  upon  which  a  license  is  re¬ 
quired.  It  does  not  make  it  a  criminal 
offense  for  a  person  to  sell  a  commodity 
on  which  a  license  applies  when  he  does 
not  have  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a 
license  must  be  in  his  hands. 

Under  the  amendment  no  one  can  be 
refused  a  license.  No  license  can  be  re¬ 
quired  of  a  farmer,  of  a  newspaperman, 
or  of  a  radio  station.  All  the  conditions 
of  the  license  are  subject  to  the  protest 
and  judicial  review  sections  of  the  bill, 
so  that  the  license  can  be  tested  judicially 
without  risk  of  violation. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  something 
else.  During  the  World  War,  when  Mr. 
Hoover  had  charge  of  the  Food  Act,  he 
made  reports  on  numerous  occasions  to 
the  effect  that  the  licensing  provision  of 
that  act  and  of  that  administration  was 
the  backbone  of  the  control  that  he  had 
over  retail  prices.  At  that  time,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Mr.  Hoover  was  operating  under 
a  much  broader  license  plan  than  this, 
a  license  plan  that  enabled  him  to  issue 
regulations  and  orders  or  licenses  upon 
marginal  write-ups  and  inventories. 
Mind  you,  this  licensing  provision  applies 
only  to  a  commodity  on  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  under  section  2  has  the  au¬ 
thority  now  in  the  bill  to  issue  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  and  ceilings.  It  does 
not  go  beyond  that  and,  in  fact,  does  not 
go  to  the  full  extent  of  the  power  in 
section  2. 

Mr.  THOM.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  THOM.  The  license  only  applies 
against  a  man  who  violates  the  ceiling 
prices? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Yes.  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  mentioned  that.  A 
person  may  violate  a  license  that  has 
been  issued  to  him  once  and  receive  a 
warning  order  by  registered  mail.  He  is 
not  subjected  to  revocation  of  his  license 
for  having  violated  that  provision  on  the 
first  occasion.  Should  he  subsequently 
violate  the  license  provision  he  may  have 
his  license  revoked  as  to  the  commodity 
on  the  sale  of  which  he  has  violated  the 
ceiling. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision  the 
committee  now  offers  is  so  considerably 
different  from  the  one  in  the  bill  origi¬ 
nally,  and  so  much  less  offensive  than 


the  provision  that  Mr.  Hoover  operated 
under  during  the  World  War  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  an  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if 
we  fail  to  adopt  this  very  mild  system 
we  actually  penalize  people  who  con¬ 
form  to  the  regulations  in  favor  of  those 
who  are  bootlegging? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  How  can 
the  gentleman  say  it  is  less  powerful 
than  Mr.  Hoover  had  in  the  World  War 
when  in  the  World  War  they  set  only 
a  very  few  commodities,  while  in  this 
bill  the  Administrator  has  the  right  to 
set  the  prices  on  everything  in  the 
United  States  except  farm  products  and 
wages? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  am  sure 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  will  not 
have  me  anticipate  the  number  of  ceil¬ 
ings  that  will  be  issued  under  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Gins¬ 
berg  says  he  considers  it  unfair  to  reg¬ 
ulate  a  few  people  unless  he  regulates 
everybody.  That  is  his  way  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  you  will  recall  that  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  law  by  Mr.  Hoover  during 
the  last  war  the  records  indicate  there 
were  not  many  people  who  went  to  the 
penitentiary,  not  many  who  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  fines  and  imprisonment  because 
of  violations  of  the  license  provision. 
Licenses  were  revoked  in  some  few  in¬ 
stances,  it  is  true,  but  the  percentage 
of  revocations  was  so  small  that  all  of 
us  who  can  remember  that  period  can¬ 
not  remember  of  a  single  instance  where 
a  license  was  revoked  within  our  com¬ 
munity  or  in  our  own  locality. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Did  I  understand 
that  a  licensing  provision  was  in  the 
original  bill  and  was  stricken  out  by  com¬ 
mittee  action? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  That  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Then  subsequently 
after  the  bill  was  reported,  was  that  same 
license  provision  voted  back  into  the 
bill? 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  The  licens¬ 
ing  provision  that  was  voted  back  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  had  three  or 
four  changes.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
does  not  want  me  to  point  those  out. 
The  amendment  now  being  offered  is 
even  different  from  the  one  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  voted  as  a  committee  amendment, 
and  is  much  less  offensive  than  the  sec¬ 
ond  amendment. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Was  the  second  one 
substantially  the  same  as  the  one  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  bill? 


Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  With  three 
changes;  yes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  this  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Permit  the  Chair  to 
make  an  inquiry,  in  an  effort  to  be  fair. 
The  Chair  finds  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hull],  a  member  of  the 
committee,  has  an  amendment  on  the 
Clerk’s  desk  to  the  amendment;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HULL.  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk;  yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  HULL.  An  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion,  in  view  of  the  limitation  of  time 
that  has  been  placed,  that  the  gentleman 
should  offer  his  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HULL.  Three  minutes  is  all  I 
want,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
seeks  recognition  in  support  of  his 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  it  prob¬ 
ably  should  be  offered  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hull  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Steagall:  At  the 
end  of  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Steagall,  insert  the  following : 

“Provided  further,  That  persons,  firms,  or 
corporations  doing  an  annual  gross  business 
of  less  than  $100,000  shall  be  exempt  from 
such  licensing  provisions.” 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  licens¬ 
ing  provision  in  this  amendment  is  pecu¬ 
liar,  due  to  the  fact  that  licenses  will  not 
be  issued  especially  to  any  one  individual 
or  firm,  but  all  people  who  are  to  be 
included  in  a  particular  price-control 
order  which  the  Administrator  shall 
specify  are  going  to  be  blanketed  in.  In 
consequence,  nearly  everybody  in  busi¬ 
ness  may  be  licensed.  Many  of  them 
will  be  licensed,  probably,  for  some  time 
before  they  will  know  about  it.  Possibly 
the  first  notice  they  will  get  that  they 
ever  were  licensed  at  all  will  be  when  a 
threat  of  prosecution  or  a  threat  of  revo¬ 
cation  comes  to  them. 

There  are  about  600,000  small  firms 
in  the  United  States,  independent  gro¬ 
cers,  meat  markets,  barber  shops,  beauty 
parlors,  and  many  other  lines  of  small 
business.  They  will  be  licensed  by  the 
Price  Control  Administrator,  if  deemed 
necessary. 

The  license  order  will,  of  course,  be 
published  in  the  Federal  Register.  The 
scope  of  such  licenses  will  be  too  great 
for  the  newspapers  to  attempt  to  carry 
the  information  to  everybody  when  a 
license  is  issued  under  a  blanket  order. 
In  consequence,  many  of  these  firms 
without  any  acquaintance  whatsoever 
with  the  law,  or  the  system,  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  being  hauled  up  and  having  their 
licenses  revoked,  without  knowing  what 
it  is  all  about. 

There  are  about  135,000  small  firms  in 
the  United  States,  mainly  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  line,  employing  less  than  20  people. 
They  are  having  a  hard  time  of  it  now, 
under  the  so-called  priority  rating 
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system,  to  obtain  the  materials  in  order 
to  keep  in  operation.  In  consequence,  it 
is  estimated  that  thousands  of  them  will 
be  closed,  2,000,000  or  more  men  will  be 
out  of  employment,  and  many  communi¬ 
ties  will  be  damaged  greatly  because  of 
their  closing. 

These  industries  are  going  to  be  blan¬ 
keted  under  the  general  licensing  sys¬ 
tem  whether  they  are  in  operation  or  not. 
The  first  they  will  know,  probably,  of 
any  such  license  being  in  existence  will 
be  when  they  receive  a  notice  that  they 
have  exceeded  the  limit  on  some  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  goods. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  some 
limit  to  this.  There  ought  to  be  some¬ 
thing  done  to  enable  the  small  business¬ 
man  and  the  small  industry  to  escape  the 
persecution,  possibly  to  escape  the  black¬ 
mail,  which  may  be  levied  upon  them  by 
some  competitor  or  some  enemy.  There 
ought  to  be  something  done  to  limit  the 
number  of  people  who  will  be  included 
in  the  licensing  system.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  for  this  amendment.  I  have  fixed 
the  limit  at  $100,000  for  the  reason  that 
with  that  exemption  at  least  some  of 
these  small  dealers  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  face  a  revocation  of  license  proceeding 
before  they  even  know  that  they  have 
been  licensed. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Hull]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hull)  there 
were — ayes  74,  noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
admendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  committee  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EFFECT  OF  PRICE  REGULATIONS  ON  CONTRACT 
OBLIGATIONS 

Sec.  206.  Provisions  in  any  contract  or 
agreement  for  the  sale  of  any  commodity 
heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into  while  a 
ceiling  on  such  commodity  was  in  effect, 
which  require  the  payment,  either  uncon¬ 
ditionally  or  on  condition  that  such  ceiling 
should  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  declared  in¬ 
valid,  of  a  price  in  excess  of  such  ceiling  are 
hereby  declared  to  be  invalid  and  unenforce¬ 
able.  Provisions  in  any  contract  or  agree¬ 
ment  for  the  sale  of  any  commodity  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  entered  into  while  a  ceiling 
on  such  commodity  was  not  in  effect  but 
under  which  deliveries  were  made  while  such 
a  ceiling  was  in  effect,  which  require  the 
payment,  either  conditionally  or  uncondition¬ 
ally,  of  a  price  in  excess  of  such  ceiling,  are 
hereby  declared  invalid  and  unenforceable 
with  respect  to  such  deliveries.  As  used  in 
this  section  the  term  “ceiling”  shall  include 
any  ceiling  established  by  regulation  or  order 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Voorhis  of  Cali¬ 
fornia:  On  page  20,  line  20,  at  the  end  of 
title  II,  insert  a  new  title  to  read  as  follows: 


“Title  III 

“Section  1.  (A)  Section  207  of  title  II  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1935  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  207.  The  sixth  paragraph  of  section 
19  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

. Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions  of 

this  section,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  in  order  to  prevent 
injurious  credit  expansion  or  contraction, 
may  by  regulation  change  the  requirements 
as  to  reserves  to  be  maintained  against  de¬ 
mand  or  time  deposits,  or  both,  by  member 
banks;  but  the  amount  of  the  reserves  re¬ 
quired  to  be  maintained  by  any  such  member 
bank  as  a  result  of  any  such  change  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  amount  of  the  reserves  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  be  maintained  by  such  bank 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Banking  Act 
of  1935.”  ’ 

“(B)  All  individuals,  firms,  associations,  or 
corporations  in  the  United  States,  or  Terri¬ 
tories  and  possessions  thereof,  receiving  de¬ 
posits  of  money  or  credit  or  any  other  substi¬ 
tute  medium  of  exchange  withdrawable  or 
payable  upon  the  check  or  equivalent  order 
of  the  depositor  upon  demand  or  within  60 
days  and  transferring  such  deposits  or  title 
thereto,  to  other  banks  or  individuals,  firms, 
associations,  or  corporations,  in  the  United 
States,  its  Territories,  or  possessions,  or  for¬ 
eign  countries,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  com¬ 
mercial  banks  engaged  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  and  as  such  are  subject  to  Federal 
jurisdiction  and  to  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

“(c)  In  order  to  prevent  inflation  of  bank 
credit  and  a  consequent  harmful  rise  in  the 
price  level,  the  board  of  governors  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  without  deflationary  ef¬ 
fects  resulting,  require  all  commercial  banks 
to  hold  all  deposits  which  are  subject  to  check 
and/or  payable  on  demand  or  within  60  days 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  demand  deposits) 
in  trust  for  their  demand  depositors,  in  law¬ 
ful  money  of  the  United  States  on  hand  or 
on  deposit  in  a  Federal  Reserve  bank:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however,  That  commercial  banks  which 
have  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  their  demand 
depositors  invested  in  interest-bearing  bonds 
and/or  notes  issued  or  fully  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  date  of 
passage  of  this  act  may  hold  such  interest- 
bearing  bonds  and/or  notes  in  trust  for  their 
demand  depositors  in  lieu  of  lawful  money 
or  deposits  in  a  Federal  Reserve  bank  and 
such  commercial  banks  may  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  interest  thereon  and  retain  same 
for  their  own  benefit:  Provided  further, 
That  any  such  direct  or  fully  guaranteed 
obligations  of  the  United  States  shall  be  dis¬ 
countable  at  the  par  value  thereof  at  any 
Federal  Reserve  bank :  Provided  further,  That 
no  commercial  bank  shall  at  any  time  use  any 
part  of  the  lawful  money  or  deposits  in  a 
Federal  Reserve  bank  held  in  trust  for  its 
demand  depositors  for  the  purchase  of  any 
bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  such  funds  as  may  be 
received  by  any  commercial  bank  in  redemp¬ 
tion  of  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States 
held  in  trust  for  its  demand  depositors  shall 
thereafter  be  held  in  trust  for  its  demand 
depositors  in  lieu  of  such  bonds  or  notes. 

“(D)  Within  1  year  from  the  date  of  pas¬ 
sage  of  this  act,  any  solvent  commercial  bank 
which  has  on  hand  or  on  deposit  in  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  bank  an  insufficient  total  of 
cash  and  bonds  or  notes  issued  or  fully  guar¬ 
anteed  by  the  United  States,  to  comply  with 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Governors  in¬ 
creasing  reserve  requirements,  may  hypothe¬ 
cate  with  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  of  its 
district  so  much  of  its  other  sound  bank¬ 
able  assets  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring  its 
total  holdings  of  cash  and  bonds  or  notes  as 
herein  specified  to  the  total  of  the  demand 
deposits  of  its  depositors. 
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“(E)  All  demand  deposits  shall  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  depositors  and 
shall  not  be  merged  with  or  be  regarded  as 
assets  of  the  bank  nor  shall  they  be  liable 
for  Its  obligations. 

“(F)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  shall  establish  and  en¬ 
force  such  uniform  rules  and  regulations  for 
the  withdrawal  of  savings  and  time-deposit 
funds  from  banks  subject  to  its  jurisdiction 
as  may  be  necessary  to  effect  a  complete  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  demand-deposit  departments 
from  the  time  and  savings-deposit  depart¬ 
ments  of  such  banks.  Such  deposits  shall 
not  be  withdrawable  on  demand  but  only 
after  such  due  notice  as  the  Board  may  re¬ 
quire  has  been  given  by  the  depositor  to  the 
bank. 

“Sec.  2.  (A)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  forthwith  to  purchase  the  capital 
stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
branches,  and  agencies  thereof,  and  to  pay  to 
the  owners  thereof  the  amount  of  their  paid- 
in  capital  stock  at  the  date  of  purchase. 

“All  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  hereby  required  and  directed  to 
deliver  forthwith  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  by  the  execution  and  delivery 
of  such  documents  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  the  stock  of 
said  Federal  Reserve  banks  owned  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  them,  together  with  all  claims  of 
any  kind  or  nature  in  and  to  the  capital  assets 
of  the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks,  it  being 
the  intention  of  this  act  to  vest  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  the  absolute, 
complete,  and  unconditional  ownership  of 
the  said  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

“(B)  The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  shall  purchase  from  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  from 
time  to  time  non-interest-bearing  obligations 
of  the  United  States  in  sufficient  amount  to 
increase  the  total  supply  of  money  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  demand  bank  deposits  in  the 
United  States  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  na¬ 
tional  income  increases  and  thus  to  maintain 
a  stable  buying  power  in  the  dollar.” 

And  on  page  20,  line  21,  change  “Title  III” 
to  “Title  IV.” 

Mr.  TABER  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing  of  the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  has  now 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  it  is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
I  make  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  not 
germane. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  should  like  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  fundamental  problem  of  infla¬ 
tion  and  deflation.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
question  of  the  control  of  the  creation 
and  destruction  of  what  America  now 
uses  for  its  money,  namely,  demand 
bank  deposits. 

The  amendment  provides  for  100  per¬ 
cent  reserves  behind  these  demand  de¬ 
posits,  thus  requiring  that  the  money 
people  think  they  have  in  the  bank  shall 
actually  be  there  and  making  it  impossi¬ 
ble  for  15,000  private  banks  to  create 
money  on  the  basis  of  fractional  reserves 
in  order  to  loan  that  money  into  circu¬ 
lation  at  interest.  Yes,  without  100-per¬ 
cent  reserves  the  private  banks  of  Amer¬ 
ica  are  even  permitted  to  use  this  pri¬ 
vately  created  check-book  money  to  buy 
interest-bearing  Government  bonds. 
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Those  bonds  then  become  security  for  the 
very  credit  that  was  created  with  which 
to  buy  them.  And  the  bonds  represent 
nothing  on  earth  but  the  credit  of  the 
American  people,  their  power  to  produce 
wealth,  the  taxing  power  of  their  Govern¬ 
ment. 

This  amendment  provides  further  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
12  central  Federal  Reserve  banks  by  the 
Government,  and  thereafter  for  the 
bringing  into  circulation  by  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Congress,  according  to  defi¬ 
nite  provisions  of  law,  of  such  amount 
of  money  each  year  as  corresponds  to  the 
increase  in  the  national  income  of  the 
Nation,  which  is  the  right  amount — the 
amount  that  will  prevent  deflation  and 
also  prevent  inflation. 

If  you  really  want  to  control  inflation 
and  deflation,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  things 
have  to  be  done.  I  submit  that  there  is 
nothing  as  fundamental  to  this  problem 
as  the  material  contained  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  am  attempting  to  offer, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be  germane 
to  a  bill  which  has  as  its  title — 

A  bill  to  further  the  national  defense  and 
security  by  checking  speculative  and  exces¬ 
sive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  inha- 
tionary  tendencies. 

I  further  submit  that  I  have  charts 
and  materials  here  that  show  that  be¬ 
tween  March  of  this  year  and  August  of 
this  year  there  was  created  by  the  private 
banks  of  this  country  and  put  into  cir¬ 
culation  $6,500,000,000  of  new  money, 
that  on  the  present  basis  the  banks  are 
in  position  to  create  an  additional  $20,- 
000,000,000  of  demand  deposit  money, 
and  that  at  present  there  is  no  power 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  or  any¬ 
where  else  to  prevent  this.  If  we  permit 
the  irresponsible  creation  of  this  check¬ 
book,  demand-deposit  money  by  private 
institutions,  then  it  simply  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  inflation  can  be  prevented 
now  or  deflation  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  California  offers 
an  amendment,  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  makes  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment  on  the  ground  it  is 
not  germane.  The  Chair  has  rather  hur¬ 
riedly  but,  he  feels,  with  sufficient  care, 
examined  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

The  pending  bill  deals  with  price  fixing 
or  more  specifically  with  a  ceiling  on 
prices  of  commodities,  rents  and  so 
forth.  The  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  deals  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its  power  of 
dealing  with  currency  and  credit  mat¬ 
ters.  The  Chair  thinks  this  amendment 
is  not  closely  enough  allied  with  the 
pending  bill  to  make  it  in  order  and, 
therefore,  the  point  of  order  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  is  sustained. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Will  it 
be  in  order  when  we  go  back  into  the 
House  for  me  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  get  time  at  some  future  time  to  make 
a  speech  on  this  subject? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  can 
do  that  by  unanimous  consent. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  III — Miscellaneous 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every 
90  days,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  re¬ 
port  of  operations  under  this  act.  If  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
in  session,  such  reports  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispo¬ 
sitions,  exchanges,  leases,  and  other  trans¬ 
fers,  and  contracts  and  offers  to  do  any  of 
the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell,”  "selling,” 
“seller,”  “buy,”  and  “buyer,”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  "price”  means  the  consid¬ 
eration  demanded  or  received  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “commodity,”  in  addition  to 
commodities,  articles,  products,  and  materials, 
includes  services  rendered  otherwise  than  as 
an  employee  in  connection  with  the  proc¬ 
essing,  distribution,  storage,  installation,  re¬ 
pair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or  sales,  of 
a  commodity,  or  in  connection  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  any  service  establishment:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  ( 1 )  com¬ 
pensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his 
employees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  com¬ 
mon  carrier  or  other  public  utility. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  area  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where 
defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for 
housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  ac¬ 
commodations”  means  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  within  any  defense-rental  area. 

(f)  The  term  "housing  accommodations” 
means  any  building,  structure,  or  part  there¬ 
of,  or  land  appurtenant  thereto,  or  any  other 
real  or  personal  property  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (in¬ 
cluding  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming 
or  boarding  house  accommodations,  and  other 
properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses)  together  with  all  privileges,  services, 
furnishings,  furniture,  and  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  considera¬ 
tion  demanded  or  received  in  connection  with 
the  use  or  occupancy  or  the  transfer  of  a 
lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(h)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  in¬ 
dividual,  corporation,  partnership,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  organized  group  of  per¬ 
sons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  includes  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other 
government,  or  any  of  its  political  subdivi¬ 
sions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing: 
Provided,  That  no  punishment  provided  by 
this  act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  any  such  government,  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  or  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “ceiling”,  as  applied  to  prices 
of  commodities,  means  the  maximum  law¬ 
ful  price  for  such  commodities,  and  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  rents,  means  the  maximum  lawful 
rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing  ac¬ 
commodations.  Ceilings  may  be  formulated 
in  terms  of  prices,  rents,  margins,  commis¬ 
sions,  fees,  and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  “documents”  includes  rec¬ 
ords,  books,  accounts,  correspondence,  memo¬ 
randa,  and  other  documents,  and  drafts  and 
copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 


United  States  court  for  any  Territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonkman:  On 
page  21,  line  17,  after  the  word  “commodity” 
strike  out  the  word  “or”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “except  services  rendered.” 

Mr.  JONKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  exclude 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  personal- 
service  establishments. 

There  is  excluded  from  the  bill  any 
price  ceiling  on  labor  or  more  correctly 
on  wages,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  we  are 
going  to  be  consistent  then  this  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  adopted.  It  has  been 
said  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  labor  is  not  a  commodity,  and  I 
think  that  is  correct,  and  if  it  is  correct, 
then  it  also  follows  that  if  the  labor  of 
one  laborer  is  not  a  commodity  then  the 
labor  collectively  of  several  of  them  is  not 
a  commodity.  In  other  words,  service 
establishments  sell  nothing  but  labor. 
They  do  not  sell  any  commodity  and 
there  is  no  ingredient  added  that  will 
make  it  any  different  from  the  labor  of 
the  individual.  Another  reason  is  that 
if  we  place  a  ceiling  on  service  estab¬ 
lishments,  in  effect,  we  are  placing  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  labor.  The  only  alternative  that 
the  laborer  will  have  in  a  service  estab¬ 
lishment  is  to  stop  work  if  the  rates  he 
seeks  are  not  permitted  under  the  ceiling 
on  service  establishments. 

In  addition,  this  will  affect  mostly  such 
service  establishments  as  laundries,  dry 
cleaners,  window  cleaners,  barbers,  and 
so  forth,  where  the  services  can  be  per¬ 
formed  in  the  home,  and  this  fact  will 
prevent  inflation,  because  the  person 
seeking  the  service  will  perform  many  of 
them  for  themselves  in  case  of  inflation 
of  prices.  There  will  therefore  be  a  nat¬ 
ural  control  on  any  inflation  in  prices. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be  consistent 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted  so  as 
to  exclude  from  the  operations  of  the 
bill  personal -service  establishments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  will  be 
recognized  for  2  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
is  an  arrow  pointed  at  the  heart  of  de¬ 
mocracy.  If  it  is  passed,  it  will  set  up 
an  economic  dictatorship  and  will  give 
to  one  man — you  call  it  a  board,  but  it 
will  be  under  the  influence  of  that  man, 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson.  It  will  give  to  him 
complete  control  of  life  and  death  over 
private  industry  in  this  country.  It  is 
significant  to  note  that  hundreds  of  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  old  N.  R.  A.,  that  was  de¬ 
clared  by  a  unanimous  and  ringing  de¬ 
cision  of  both  the  liberal  and  conservative 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  6  years 
ago  to  be  unconstitutional,  have  been 
retained  at  the  enormous  expense  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  and  that  the  files  of 
that  N.  R.  A.  have  been  cataloged  and 
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preserved  down  in  The  Archives.  I  do  not 
know  how  the  Members  are  going  to  vote 
on  this  bill,  but  to  me  it  is  a  hodge¬ 
podge,  and  much  as  I  respect  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee  of  this  House — and  it  is  a  great 
committee,  composed  of  men  and  women 
of  high  idealism  and  great  intellect  and 
of  noble  patriotism — I  hesitate  to  oppose 
anything  sponsored  by  my  dear  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Henry 
Steagall,  because  I  have  for  him  the 
highest  admiration  and  genuine  af¬ 
fection,  as  I  have  for  every  single  member 
of  this  committee.  Much  as  I  respect 
these  members,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  sin¬ 
gle  member  cn  the  committee  who  knows 
now  what  is  in  the  bill.  I  am  unalterably 
opposed  to  it  and  I  hope  that  the  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  will  carry  over¬ 
whelmingly  by  Members  on  both  sides 
of  this  aisle.  The  bill  should  be  de¬ 
feated.  It  will  end  in  disaster. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  following  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dirksen:  Page 
21,  line  23,  strike  out  all  of  subsection  (d)  and 
insert  the  following: 

“(d)  The  term  ‘defense  rental  area’  means 
any  area  designated  by  the  Administrator  as 
an  area  where  defense  activities  have  resulted 
in  a  substantial  general  increase  in  the  rents 
for  housing  accommodations  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act  and  where  a  housing 
shortage  has  been  evidenced  by  the  area 
being  designated  for  the  grant  of  priorities  or 
allocation  for  building  materials  which  are 
upon  the  critical  list  of  such  materials.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  vote  for  this  bill.  Out  in  the 
humble  homes  and  firesides  in  my  coun¬ 
try,  where  people  have  been  discussing 
the  price  of  sugar  and  pork  chops  around 
the  supper  table,  they  are  interested  in  a 
price-control  bill.  I  want  to  get  the  best 
bill  that  I  can  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  bill.  I  think  this  amendment  to  re¬ 
define  the  housing  area  so  as  not  to 
thwart  the  free  flow  of  public  funds  into 
private  homes  will  make  this  a  better 
bill  and  I  hope  that  the  amendment  will 
be  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  not  spoken  on  this  price-control  bill 
during  this  week  of  debate  and  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I  have 
been  waiting  to  be  convinced  and  await¬ 
ing  its  final  form.  Now  that  we  have 
arrived  at  a  final  form,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  should  be  sent  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  even' 
though  I  do  not  envy  that  committee  the 
task  of  rewriting  the  bill. 

While  I  recognize  the  necessity  for  set¬ 
ting  up  certain  temporary  controls  of  a 
totalitarian  nature  in  order  that  our 


country  may  become  closely  knit  for  any 
defensive  action,  I  have  no  intention  of 
casting  my  vote  in  this  Congress  for  one 
small  step  beyond  that  which  I  consider 
absolutely  necessary.  As  I  see  it,  this 
bill,  even  with  the  amendments  in  it  as 
proposed  by  the  minority,  contains  many 
features  that  I  believe  dangerous.  At 
the  same  time  it  fails  to  get  at  the  roots 
of  the  underlying  causes  of  inflation, 
such  as  currency  devaluation,  credit  in¬ 
flation,  and  the  well-known  unbalanced 
Budget.  Of  course,  the  latter  is  a  gen¬ 
eral  subject  and  not  one  that  can  be 
cured  by  a  bill,  but  I  want  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
bill  go  over  to  the  other  body.  I  am  fear¬ 
ful  that  they  will  not  improve  it,  but  on 
the  contrary.  Therefore  I  shall  vote  to 
recommit.  If  that  vote  fails  then  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
bill  of  this  composition,  unless  it  be  ruth¬ 
lessly  and  well-nigh  brutally  adminis¬ 
tered,  can  be  enforced.  Our  people  are 
not  likely  to  submit  with  resignation  to 
such  enforcement.  The  terms  of  the  bill 
must  be  fair  and  must  be  recognized  as 
such  in  order  to  obtain  public  coopera¬ 
tion  and  sanction.  Otherwise  its  terms 
will  be  avoided  and  our  people  will  per¬ 
force  become  lawbreakers.  We  had  an 
unfortunate  experience  like  that  in  the 
1920’s.  Priorities  and  allocations  bring 
about  shortages  in  essential  materials. 
Substitutes  will  be  sought  and  the  prices 
bid  up  until  the  price  administrator  will 
be  forced,  and  I  fear  too  late,  to  place 
ceilings  on  the  substitutes.  Then  boot¬ 
legging  develops  in  the  essential  and  its 
substitutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  price  con¬ 
trol  of  only  certain  selected  commodities 
is  a  mistake.  In  order  to  be  fair,  if  rigid 
control  be  really  necessary,  then  the  only 
right  solution  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
freezing  of  all  prices  at  a  given  level,  but 
in  no  single  instance  below  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  return.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  jimmying  things  around  as  this 
bill  encourages  seems  to  me  to  be  crazy. 

Prices  on  the  same  article  are  now, 
and  always  have  been,  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  They  are 
cheaper  nearest  the  source  of  supply  than 
they  are  at  distant  points  of  distribution. 
To  sit  down  and  even  commence  to  com¬ 
pute  a  list  of  fair  prices  that  should  be 
charged  in  even  four  widely  separated 
points  in  the  United  States  is  a  monu¬ 
mental  task  that  is  not  likely  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  before  the  beginning  of  World 
War  No.  3,  let  alone  the  end  of  World 
War  No.  2. 

Then  there  is  another  factor.  In 
smaller  communities  or  smaller  stores  the 
cost  of  doing  business  on  merchandise  is 
greater  than  in  the  larger  places  and 
stores.  Are  you  setting  the  ceiling  high 
enough  so  that  the  independent  mer¬ 
chant  can  do  business  or  are  you  going  to 
set  it  so  that  he  may  be  driven  out  of 
business? 

The  only  fair  price  to  set  for  merchan¬ 
dise  to  be  sold  at  retail  is  the  wholesale 
price,  then  limit  the  retailer  to  a  fair 
margin  of  profit.  If  you  do  not  do  that 
then  the  large  firms  are  going  to  eat  up 
the  remaining  small  firms  and  what  be¬ 
comes  of  not  only  small  businessmen  | 


themselves  but  what  becomes  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  start  out  in  business. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  approach  is 
wrong,  in  my  humble  opinion.  Perhaps 
I  am  wrong.  I  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  the  long  study  given  this  great  prob¬ 
lem  by  the  committee  members.  But 
listening  to  this  debate  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  if  price  control  must  be  had, 
then  the  approach  to  it  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
is  the  better  one.  I  say  this  even  though 
I  may  not  agree  wholly  with  the  proposal 
he  submitted  and  which  the  House  voted 
down  on  yesterday. 

I  have  many  other  objections,  many 
questions  to  raise,  and  fears  to  voice,  but 
finally  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  Mr. 
Henderson,  as  Price  Administrator,  could 
do  a  lot  more  toward  controlling  prices 
by  continuing  the  methods  he  has  em¬ 
ployed  to  date  without  being  backed  by 
laws  of  compulsion  than  he  ever  will  by 
sending  out  a  lot  of  snoopers  and  super¬ 
snoopers  on  a  fattened  Government  pay 
roll  to  harass  and  bedevil  merchants 
and  traders.  Do  not  forget  for  one 
moment  that  this  bill  enables  the  little 
agents  of  the  big  administrator  to  liter¬ 
ally  crucify  any  merchant  they  may 
choose  to  pick  on. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  best  regu¬ 
lators  of  prices  are  the  housewives  who 
do  the  buying  and  they  are  not  feeding 
on  the  Federal  pay  roll  meantime.  Let 
our  women  know  what  the  fair  price  is 
and  the  Administrator  will  need  no  other 
assistants. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  will  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Plouse  on  the  state  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee  had 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.  R. 
5990,  and  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
348  he  reported  the  same  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments  adopted 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered.  Is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  vote  demanded  on  any  amendment? 
If  not,  the  Chair  will  put  them  en  gross. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
and  read  the  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  make  the  necessary  par¬ 
agraph  designations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  submit  the  following  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentlewoman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  am. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Miss  Sumner  of  Illinois  moves  to  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  Those  in  favor  of  or¬ 
dering  the  yeas  and  nays  will  rise  and 
stand  until  counted. 

The  SPEAKER  (after  counting) .  Fif¬ 
ty-two  Members  hav  arisen;  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number.  The  yeas  and  nays  are 
refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Miss  Sumner  of  Illi¬ 
nois)  there  were — ayes  134  and  noes  173. 

So,  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Cooley)  there 
were — ayes  191  and  noes  120. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  224,  nays  161,  not  voting  44, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  122] 

YEAS— 224 


Allen.  La. 

Ellis 

Kerr 

Angell 

Engel 

Kilburn 

Barden 

Englebright 

Kirwan 

Barnes 

Fellows 

Klein 

Barry 

Fenton 

Knutson 

Bates.  Ky. 

Fish 

Kocialkowski 

Bates,  Mass. 

Fitzgerald 

Kopplemann 

Beam 

Fitzpatrick 

Kramer 

Beckwcrth 

Flaherty 

Kunkel 

Belter 

Flannagan 

Leavy 

Bender 

Fogarty 

Lesinski 

Blackney 

Folger 

Lewis 

Bland 

Forand 

Ludlow 

Bloom 

Ford,  Thomas  F.  Lynch 

Boehne 

Fulmer 

McCormack 

Boggs 

Gamble 

McGranery 

Boland 

Gavagan 

McIntyre 

Boykin 

Gerlach 

McKeough 

Bradley.  Pa. 

Gifford 

McLaughlin 

Brooks 

Gossett 

McLean 

Brown,  Ga. 

Hall, 

Maciejewski 

Bryson 

Edwin  Arthur  Maciora 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Hall, 

Mahon 

Bulwinkle 

Leonard  W. 

Marcantonio 

Burgin 

Halleck 

Martin,  Mass. 

Byron 

Hancock 

May 

Camp 

Hare 

Merritt 

Canfield 

Harris,  Ark. 

Meyer,  Md. 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Harris,  Va. 

Michener 

Capozzoli 

Hart 

Mills,  Ark. 

Carter 

Harter 

Mitchell 

Casey  Mass. 

Healey 

Moser 

Clason 

Heffernan 

Mott 

Claypool 

Hill,  Wash. 

Murdock 

Cluett 

Hobbs 

Myers,  Pa. 

Cochran 

Holbrock 

Norrell 

Coffee,  Wash. 

Holmes 

O’Brien.  Mich. 

Cole,  Md. 

Hook 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Colmer 

Houston 

Patman 

Cooper 

Hunter 

Patrick 

Courtney 

Imhoff 

Pfeifer, 

Crosser 

Izac 

Joseph  L. 

Cullen 

Jackson 

Pheiffer, 

D’Alesandro 

Jacobsen 

William  T. 

Davis,  Ohio 

Jarman 

Pierce 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Jenks,  N  H. 

Pittenger 

Delaney 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Priest 

Dewey 

Johnson, 

Ramsay 

Dickstem 

Luther  A. 

Ramspeck 

Dingell 

Johnson, 

Randolph 

Dirksen 

Lyndon  B. 

Richards 

Domengeaux 

Johnson,  W.  Va 

,  Robertson,  Va. 

Dondero 

Kean 

Robinson.  Utah 

Doughton 

Kee 

Rockefeller 

Downs 

Kefauver 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Duncan 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Rolph 

Durham 

Kennedy, 

Sabath 

Eaton 

Martin  J. 

Sacks 

Eberharter 

Kennedy, 

Sanders 

Edmiston 

Michael  J. 

Sasscer 

Eliot,  Mass. 

Keogh 

Scanlon 

Schuetz 

Sutphin 

Ward 

Schulte 

Sweeney 

Weaver 

Scott 

Tenerowicz 

Weiss 

Secrest 

Terry 

Welch 

Shanley 

Thill 

Wene 

Sheppard 

Thom 

Wigglesworth 

Simpson 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Williams 

Smith,  Maine 

Thomason 

Wolcott 

Smith,  Pa. 

Tibbott 

Wolverton,  N  J. 

Smith,  Wash. 

Tinkham 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Traynor 

Worley 

Sparkman 

Treadway 

Wright 

Spence 

Van  Zandt 

Young 

Steagall 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Youngdahl 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Voorhis,  Calif. 

Zimmerman 

Sullivan 

Vreeland 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Walter 

NAYS — 161 

Allen,  Ill. 

Gilchrist 

Pace 

Andersen, 

Gillie 

Paddock 

H.  Carl 

Gore 

Patton 

Anderson  Calif.  Graham 

Pearson 

Anderson, 

Granger 

Peterson.  Fla. 

N.  Mex 

Grant,  Ind. 

Peterson  Ga 

Andresen, 

Green 

Plauche 

August  H. 

Gregory 

Ploeser 

Arends 

Guyer 

Plum'.ey 

Baumhart 

Gwynne 

Poage 

Bell 

Haines 

Rabaut 

Bennett 

Harness 

Rankin,  Miss. 

Bishop 

Harrington 

Rankin,  Mont. 

Bolton 

Hebert 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bonner 

Heidinger 

Reed,  Ill. 

Boren 

Hess 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Bradley,  Mich 

Hinshaw 

Rees,  Kans. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hoffman 

Rich 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Hope 

Rizley 

Burch 

Howell 

Robertson, 

Burdick 

Hull 

N.  Dak. 

Butler 

Jarrett 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Cannon  Mo. 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Carlson 

Jensen 

Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johns 

Sauthoff 

Chapman 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Shafer.  Mich. 

Chenoweth 

Johnson,  Ill. 

Short 

Chiperfield 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Sikes 

Clark 

Jones 

Smith,  Ohio 

Clevenger 

Jonkman 

Smith,  Va. 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Keefe 

Smith,  Wis. 

Collins 

Kilday 

South 

Cooley 

Kinzer 

Springer 

Copeland 

Kleberg 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Cox 

Lambertson 

Stefan 

Cravens 

Landis 

Stevenson 

Crawford 

Lanham 

Stratton 

Creal 

Lea 

Sumner,  HI. 

Crowther 

LeCompte 

Taber 

Culkin 

McGehee 

Talle 

Cunningham 

McGregor 

Tarver 

Curtis 

McMillan 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Day 

Manasco 

Vincent,  Ky 

Dies 

Martin,  Iowa 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Disney 

Mason 

West 

Ditter 

Mills,  La. 

Wheat 

Drewry 

Monroney 

Whelchel 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

White 

Elliott,  Calif. 

Murray 

Whitten 

Elston 

Nelson 

Whittington 

Ford,  Miss. 

Nichols 

Wickersham 

Gathings 

O’Connor 

Wilson 

Gearhart 

O’Hara 

Winter 

Gehrmann 

Oliver 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Gibson 

O’Neal 

Woodruff.  Mich. 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Andrews 

Hartley 

Powers 

Arnold 

Hendricks 

Rivers 

Baldwin 

Hill,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Buck 

Jennings 

Romjue 

Byrne 

Kelly,  111. 

Satterfield 

Cartwright 

Larrabee 

Schaefer,  Ill. 

Celler 

McArdle 

Scrugham 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Maas 

Shannon 

Costello 

Magnuson 

Sheridan 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Faddis 

Norton 

Snyder 

Flannery 

O’Day 

Tolan 

Ford  Leland  M.  O’Leary 

Wadsworth 

Gale 

Osmers 

Wasielewski 

Grant,  Ala. 

O’Toole 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Larrabee  for,  with  Mr.  Scrugham 
against. 

Mr.  Schaefer  of  Illinois  for  with  Mr  Hartley 
against. 

Mr.  Arnold  for,  with  Mr.  Osmers  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  for,  with  Mr.  Leland  M.  Ford 
against. 


Mr.  Sheridan  for,  with  Mr.  Hill  of  Colorado 
against. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Cartwright 
against. 

Mr.  Magnuson  for,  with  Mr.  Buck  against 

Mrs.  Norton  for,  with  Mr  Wasielewski 
against. 

Mr.  Mansfield  for,  with  Mr.  Jennings 
against. 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Powers. 

Mr.  O’Toole  with  Mr.  Douglas. 

Mr.  Grant  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Andrews. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Gale. 

Mr.  Hendricks  with  Mr.  Maas. 

Mr.  Kelly  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Cole  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  McArdle  with  Mr.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  Satterfield  with  Mr.  Faddis. 

Mr.  Costello  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Flannery  with  Mr.  O'Leary. 

Mr.  Tolan  with  Mrs.  O'Day. 

Mr.  Romjue  with  Mr.  Smith  of  West 
Virginia. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  where¬ 
by  the  bill  was  passed  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Mr 

rnous 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
r.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani-, 
m'ous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remark^ 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
resolutions  in  opposition  to  the  price - 
control  bill  by  the  National  Farmers 
Union  and  the  National  Milk  Growers 
Federation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
'is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  nfc  objection. 

PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK  OF  DECEMBER  1 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thf  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  seems  \to  be  some  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  program  for  next 
week.  I  wonder  if  the  ^ntleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack],  the 
majority  leader,  would  tell  us  what  the 
program  is  going  to  be? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  answer  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

On  Monday  the  Consent  Calendar  will 
be  called  and  there  will  be  two  suspen¬ 
sions,  one  on  the  sugar  bill  recently  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  a  suspension  on  the  defense¬ 
housing  bill.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
consent  requests.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Lesinski],  I  understand 
has  a  bill  which  will  not  be  controversial. 
Any  bill  that  may  be  brought  up  by 
unanimous  consent  will  not  be  contro¬ 
versial. 

The  labor  legislation  will  be  called  u^ 
then,  the  rule  on  the  Vinson  bill.  This 
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rule  if  adopted  provides  2  days  of  general 
debate  and  for  the  reading  of  the  bill 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  We  expect  to 
start  reading  the  bill  on  Wednesday  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  labor  legislation  will 
be  disposed  of  by  Wednesday. 

Following  the  labor  bill  there  will  be 
an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  That 
will  be  called  up  on  Thursday? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  to  call  the  appropriation  bill  up 
immediately  after  the  labor  legislation 
is  disposed  of.  I  think  that  is  a  bill 
which  comes  out  of  the  deficiency  sub¬ 
committee.  I  see  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Taber]  here.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect? 

Mr.  TABER.  That  is  correct.  The  bill 
will  probably  be  ready  to  report  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Then  we  can 
count  on  it  for  sure  Thursday? 

Mr.  TABER.  I  am  sure  it  can  be  re¬ 
ported  out  Wednesday  if  the  gentleman 
wants  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  We  would  like  to 
have  it  follow  the  labor  legislation,  so  I 
hope  it  will  be  out.  I  see  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  here.  I 
beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  We  are 
ready  to  report  the  bill  at  any  time  re¬ 
quired  by  the  leaders. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  will  be  in  order  after  the  labor 
legislation  is  disposed  of. 

We  propose  to  sit  on  Saturday  of  next 
week  if  there  is  legislation  to  be  con¬ 
sidered,  and  there  probably  will  be,  for 
a  bill  extending  the  Soil  Conservation  Act 
must  be  passed  before  the  end  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  We  expect  this  bill  to  come  up  next 
week.  It  is  a  very  important  measure. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  legislation 
that  ought  to  be  disposed  of  by  Friday, 
but  I  cannot  make  any  promises. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  and  I  make  this  statement  not  for 
the  Democratic  side  alone,  but  for  both 
sides,  that  we  can  have  some  kind  of 
recess  or  adjournment  for  an  appreciable 
period  prior  to  Christmas,  so  the  Mem¬ 
bers  can  go  home  an  appreciable  period 
before  the  Christmas  holidays. 

Next  week  we  intend  to  have  rather 
an  intensive  week.  That  is  the  program 
we  have  in  mind  now. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  last  legislative  day  I  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  a  department.  It  now  devel¬ 
ops  that  this  will  require  four  pages  and 
the  cost  of  printing  will  be  $180.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  permission  may 
be  given  to  extend  the  letter  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  notwithstanding  the  estimate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [ML  Cannon]  ? 

There'' was  no  objection. 

2al  permission  to  extend  re- 

RKS  ON  PRICE-CONTROL  BILL 
STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
rous  consent  that  all  Members  may 


have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Bennett]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
extension  of  remarks  as  shown  on  page 
8743  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  No¬ 
vember  10,  1941,  I  referred  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor  as  “Madam  Frances 
(Wadski)  Pei  kins.”  In  doing  so  I 
thought  that  I  was  fully  justified  by  rea¬ 
son  of  a  copy  of  an  affidavit  in  my  pos¬ 
session  made  by  Frank  M.  Grant,  city 
clerk,  Newton.  Mass.,  on  January  29,  1926. 

Madam  Perkins  tells  me  that  the  affi¬ 
davit  is  inaccurate  so  far  as  she  is  con¬ 
cerned;  that  she  is  not  a  native  of  Russia; 
that  she  was  born  in  Boston;  and  that 
she  is  a  daughter  of  Frederick  W.  and 
Susan  E,  Perkins,  both  of  New  England 
ancestry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  knowingly 
do  injustice  to  any  person,  and  have  made 
this  statement  in  fairness  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor.  I  ask  that  in  printing  the 
permanent  Record  the  word  “Wadski,” 
on  page  8743,  and  the  words  “and  the 
alien  theories  of  her  native  Russia,”  as 
shown  in  the  last  paragraph  of  page 
8744,  be  omitted. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHAEL  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Michael  J.  Kennedy]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  MARCANTONIO  asked  and  was 
given  permisison  to  revise  and  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  a  resolution  passed  in  my 
district  by  the  Townsend  people. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Buckler]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

REDUCTION  OF  INTEREST  ON  LOANS  ON 

UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  LIFE  IN¬ 
SURANCE 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
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(H.  R.  6114)  to  reduce  the  interest/on 
loans  on  United  States  Government  life 
(converted)  insurance  be  rereferred  to 
the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans’ 
Legislation.  This  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  I  have 
talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  h,e  has  no  objec¬ 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  I  s/there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Wickersham]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
and  to  include  two  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Stevenson]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  make  two  extensions  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  in  one  a  letter 
from  the  Governor  of  Kansas  and  in  the 
other  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kan¬ 
sas  [Mr  Hope]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan  and  Mr. 
HARRIS  asked  and  were  given  permission 
to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
resolution  by  a  farm  group  on  price 
fixing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Jensen]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  re¬ 
marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial  by  Oswald  Villard. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Short]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 
tend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  brief  editorial  from  the 
Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Luther  A.  Johnson]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Shreveport  Times 
on  the  farm  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Brooks!? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Tulsa  Tribune. 
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H.  R.  5990 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


December  4, 1941 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 


AN  ACT 

To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 

4  AUTHORITY 

5  purposes;  time  limit 

6  Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in  the 

7  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  the  purposes 

8  of  this  Act  are  (1)  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national 

9  currency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and  credit  i 1 1 11a- 
10  tion;  (2)  to  stabilize  prices  and  !o  prevent  speculative,  mi- 
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warranted,  and  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  (3) 
to  prevent  economic  disturbances,  labor  disputes,  burdens 
upon  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  interference  with  the 
effective  use  of  the  Nation’s  resources  for  defense,  and 
impairment  of  national  unity  and  morale,  which  would  result 
from  unwarranted  increases  in  prices,  rents,  and  the  cost  of 
living;  (4)  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting;  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused 
by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emergency;  (5)  to  prevent 
prospects  of  price  rises  from  encouraging  the  accumulation 
and  withholding  of  materials  needed  for  national  defense,  and 
from  impeding  long-term  commitments  for  production;  (6) 
to  assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissipated  by 
excessive  prices;  (7)  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  without  undue  profits  to  low-cost  producers;  (8)  to 
protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes, 
wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life  insur¬ 
ance,  annuities,  and  pensions,  from  undue  impairment  of  their 
standard  of  living;  (9)  to  prevent  a  post-emergency  collapse 
of  values;  (10)  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  3;  and  (11)  to  provide  procedures  for 
administration  and  review  which  will  fairly  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  subject  to  this  Act,  without  endangering  the 
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dominant  public  interest  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  fore¬ 
going  purposes. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations, 
orders,  and  requirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  on  June 
30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
that  the  further  continuance  of  the  authority  granted  by  this 
Act  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  security,  or  upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  terminating  such  authority,  whichever  date  is  the 
earlier;  except  that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or 
liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such  termination  date,  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations,  orders,  and  require¬ 
ments,  shall  be  treated  as  still  remaining  in  force  for  the 
purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution 
with  respect  to  any  such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Price 
Administrator  (provided  for  in  section  201)  the  price  or 
prices  of  a  commodity  or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten 
to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  lie  shall  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
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such  ceiling  or  ceilings  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  generally 
fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  ceiling,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the 
prices  prevailing  for  the  commodity  or  commodities  included 
under  such  ceiling  between  the  dates  of  October  1  and  Oc¬ 
tober  15,  1941,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  rele¬ 
vant  factors  as  he  may,  without  undue  burden  on  the  economy, 
determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability,  including 
the  following :  Speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  production  and  transportation,  and  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  year 
ended  October  1,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order  estab¬ 
lishing  any  ceiling  under  this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the  issuance 
of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  declarations  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for,  and  recommendations  with  reference  to,  the 
stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents  for  defense-area  housing 
accommodations  within  defense-rental  areas.  If  within  sixty 
days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  recommendations  rents  for 
any  such  accommodations  have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the 
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Administrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by  State  or  local 
regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
such  ceiling  or  ceilings  for  such  accommodations  as  in  his 
judgment  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  ceiling  for  any  defense-area 
housing  accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain 
and  give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  prevailing  for  the 
accommodations,  or  comparable  accommodations,  on  or  about 
April  1,  1940,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applica¬ 
bility  in  respect  of  the  accommodations,  including  increases  or 
decreases  in  property  taxes  and  other  costs,  during  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  year  ended  April  1,  1940.  In  designating 
defense-rental  areas,  in  prescribing  ceilings  for  such  accom¬ 
modations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  administer  such  ceil¬ 
ings,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he  determines 
to  be  practicable,  consider  any  recommendations  which  may 
be  made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing 
or  rental  conditions  in  any  defense-rental  area. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  be  established  in  such 
form  and  manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and  dif¬ 
ferentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments,  as  in 
(he  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  Admin- 
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istrator  may  establish  a  ceiling  or  ceilings  below  the  prices 
prevailing  for  the  commodity  or  commodities,  or  below  the 
rent  or  rents,  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  such 
ceiling  or  ceilings. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  be  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding, 
in  connection  with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or  manip¬ 
ulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  recovery  of  the  possession),  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  which 
in  bis  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  result  in 
price  or  rent  increases,  as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
to  obtain  the  production  of  marginal  or  high-cost  producers, 
he  may  so  notify  the  President  and  the  President  may  direct 
any  existing  agency  or  agencies  of  the  United  States  to  exer¬ 
cise,  and  any  such  agency  or  agencies  shall  exercise  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  directions,  any  authority  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  conferred  on  them  by  law  to  buy,  sell,  store,  or  use  any 
commodity  produced  in  the  United  States  by  any  such  pro- 
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ducer:  Provided,  That  any  materials  which  have  been  here¬ 
tofore  or  may  hereafter  he  defined  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  and  supplies  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  as 
amended,  may  be  bought  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  only  by  corporations  created  or  organized  pursuant 
to  said  section  5d,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
may  determine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator:  Provided  further,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  modify,  suspend, 
amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  section, 
or  any  existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  sale 
or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity  contrary  to 
the  provision  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  section  3. 

(g)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall  not  be  used 
or  made  to  operate  to  compel  changes  in  the  business  prac¬ 
tices  or  cost  practices  or  methods,  means  or  aids  to  distribu¬ 
tion  established  in  any  industry,  except  to  prevent  circum¬ 
vention  or  evasion  of  any  ceiling  established  under  this  Act. 

(h)  Regulations  and  orders  issued  under  this  section  may 
contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary 
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to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  of  such  regulations 
and  orders. 

(i)  No  price  ceiling  shall  he  placed  upon  any  fishery 
commodity  below  the  average  price  of  such  commodity  in 
the  year  1941  nor  below  the  average  costs  of  production  at 
the  time  the  ceiling  is  set. 

(j)  Any  tenant  may  petition  the  Administrator  to  ad¬ 
just  the  maximum-rent  ceiling  applicable  to  his  housing 
accommodations  on  the  ground  that  such  maximum-rent 
ceiling  permits  the  receipt  of  an  unduly  high  rent;  whereupon 
the  Administrator  may,  by  order,  adjust  such  maximum-rent 
ceiling  in  such  manner  or  amount  as  shall,  in  his  judgment, 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide  a  fair  and 
reasonable  rent  for  such  housing  accommodations. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  ceiling  shall  be  established  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  below  (1)  the  market  price  equivalent 
to  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  comparable  price 
for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  sea¬ 
sonal  differentials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture;  nor  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing  for 
such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941;  nor  (3)  the  average 
price  for  such  commodity  during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to 
June  30,  1929. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  shall  be 
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determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic  crops — corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  and  publish  a  comparable  price,  whenever  he  finds, 
after  investigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  production 
and  consumption  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent 
or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out 
of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities. 

(c)  Any  ceiling  established  on  any  commodity  processed 
or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shall  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  herein  and  shall  not  be  established 
in  any  manner  as  to  circumvent,  vitiate,  or  prevent  the 
effectuation  of  such  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter 
entered  into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity, 
to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or  otherwise  to  do  or  omit 
to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  under 
section  2,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  sec- 
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tion  202,  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of 
the  foregoing. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  or 
attempt  to  remove  from  any  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations  the  tenant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such  accommo¬ 
dations,  because  such  tenant  or  occupant  has  taken,  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  take,  action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government,  or  for  any  adviser  or  consultant  to  the 
Administrator  in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  information  obtained 
under  this  Act,  or  to  use  any  such  information  for  personal 
benefit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require 
any  person  to  sell  any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommo¬ 
dations  for  rent. 

TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  the  Price  Con¬ 
trol  Administration.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  Price 
Control  Administrator,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  All  of  the  duties  of  the  Price  Control  Admin¬ 
istration  shall  be  vested  in  the  Administrator  and  the  Board 
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of  Administrative  Review  (created  in  sec.  202  (a)  ).  The 
Administrator  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  The 
Administrator  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  Civil  Service 
Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended,  such  personnel  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
appropriated  for  by  Congress.  The  Administrator  may 
utilize  the  services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
may  utilize  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorne}^  appointed  under  this 
section  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Administrator  in 
any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appointment,  selection,  classi¬ 
fication,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Price 
Control  Administration,  no  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis 
of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he  or  any  duly  authorized 
representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to  make 
such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  and  rent  at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere  ;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for  paper,  printing,  and 
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1  binding)  as  be  may  deem  necessary  for  the  administration 

2  and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  section  3709 

3  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of 

4  supplies  and  services  by  the  Administrator  where  the  aggre- 

5  gate  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

6  (d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  issue 

7  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 

8  proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 

9  this  Act.  Q 

10  Sec.  202.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in  the  Price  Con- 

11  trol  Administration  a  Board  of  Administrative  Review  to  be 

12  composed  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 

13  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  member 

14  of  the  Board  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  The 

15  Board  shall  choose  one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman.  The 

16  Board  shall  be  completely  free  and  independent  of  the  Price 

( 

17  Control  Administrator  in  the  performance  of  all  of  its  duties 

18  and  functions.  The  Board  may  appoint,  subject  to  the  Civil 

19  Service  Act,  as  amended,  and  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 

20  as  amended,  such  personnel,  including  commissioners  and  at- 

21  torneys,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for  by 

22  Congress.  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 

23  quorum.  The  Board  may  designate  individual  members, 

24  committees  of  members  of  the  Board  or  Commissioners,  to 

25  bold  hearings  from  time  to  time  in  such  places  as  may  be 
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designated  by  the  Board.  All  decisions  of  the  Board  shall 
be  agreed  to  by  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  of  Administrative 
Beview  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  such  Board, 
a  member,  committee  of  members  or  any  duly  authorized 
commissioner  or  commissioners,  may  meet  in  any  place 
within  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  and  possessions 
to  conduct  hearings  and  investigations. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  The  Administrator  and  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Beview  or  any  member  or  commissioner  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by  sub¬ 
poena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents  at  any  designated  place. 
No  person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  re¬ 
quirements  under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against 
self-incrimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Com¬ 
pulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C., 
1934  edition,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  individual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  Administrator  or  Board  of  Administrative 
Beview  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any  information  obtained 
under  this  Act  that  such  Administrator  or  Board  deems  con¬ 
fidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential 
treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing  such  information. 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  any 
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1  order  or  regulation  of  the  Administrator  may,  within  thirty 

2  days  after  the  issuance  of  such  order  or  regulation,  appeal 

3  such  order  or  regulation  to  the  previously  mentioned  Board 

4  of  Administrative  Review.  Within  thirty  days  of  the  filing 

5  of  such  appeal  with  the  Board  of  Administrative  Review  the 

6  Board  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  such  appeal  wherein 

7  any  person  who  is  affected  by  such  order  and  who  is  aggrieved 

8  may  present  testimony.  Upon  the  request  of  any  aggrieved 

9  person  affected  by  such  order  or  regulation  the  Board  shall 

10  subpoena  such  witnesses  as  he  may  designate.  Within  a 

11  reasonable  time  after  the  filing  of  such  protest  against  any 

12  order  or  regulation,  but  in  no  case  more  than  sixty  days  after 

13  the  filing  of  such  protest,  the  Board  shall  make  a  determi- 

14  nation.  The  Board  is  authorized  to  affirm,  amend,  or  modify 

15  such  order  or  regulation,  or  may  reverse  or  set  aside  the  same 

16  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  determination  of  the  Board  of 

17  Administrative  Review  in  all  such  appeals  shall  entirely 

18  supersede  and  stand  in  the  place  of  the  original  order  or 

19  regulation  of  the  Administrator. 

20  (b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  determination  of  the 

21  Board  of  Administrative  Review  any  person  aggrieved  by 

22  such  determination  may  file  a  petition  to  review  such  deter- 

23  mination  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 

24  the  complainant  resides,  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 

25  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  thereupon  such 
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court  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  such  deter¬ 
mination  as  in  the  case  of  an  order  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act.  The  order  of  the  court  shall  he  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  writ  of  certiorari 
as  provided  in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  he  may 
make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoin¬ 
ing  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or 
other  order  shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  and  any  person  who  makes  any  state¬ 
ment  or  entry  false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  document 
or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  section  2  or  sec¬ 
tion  202.  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  4  (c) 
and  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
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has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 
under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate 
proceedings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
proceedings  for  violations  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  con¬ 
currently  with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  section  205  (a).  Such  civil  proceedings 
and  any  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district 
in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred.  Any  such  civil  proceedings  may 
also  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served 
in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  No  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  the  United  States  Government  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penal¬ 
ties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds 
for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  an}^ 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder,  or  under  any 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding  that 
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subsequently  such  provision,  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid. 
The  Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  suit  or  action 
wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon 
this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 
EFFECT  OF  PRICE  REGULATIONS  ON  CONTRACT  OBLIGATIONS 
Sec.  206.  Provisions  in  any  contract  or  agreement  for 
the  sale  of  anv  commodity  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
into  while  a  ceiling  on  such  commodity  was  in  effect,  which 
require  the  payment,  either  unconditionally  or  on  condition 
that  such  ceiling  should  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  declared 
invalid,  of  a  price  in  excess  of  such  ceiling  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  invalid  and  unenforceable.  Provisions  in  any  contract 
or  agreement  for  the  sale  of  any  commodity  heretofore  or 
hereafter  entered  into  while  a  ceiling  on  such  commodity 
was  not  in  effect,  but  under  which  deliveries  were  made  while 
such  a  ceiling  was  in  effect,  which  require  the  payment, 
either  conditionally  or  unconditionally,  of  a  price  in  excess 
of  such  ceiling,  arc  hereby  declared  invalid  and  unenforce¬ 
able  with  respect  to  such  deliveries.  As  used  in  this  section 
the  term  ceiling  shall  include  any  ceiling  established  by  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply. 
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TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUABTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  eveiy  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session, 
such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  ex¬ 
changes,  leases,  and  other  transfers,  and  contracts  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell”,  “selling”, 
“seller”,  “buy”,  and  “buyer”,  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “commodity”,  in  addition  to  commodities, 
articles,  products,  and  materials,  includes  services  rendered 
otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with  the  proc¬ 
essing,  distribution,  storage,  installation,  repair,  or  negotia¬ 
tion  of  purchases  or  sales,  of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  any  service  establishment:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  ( 1 )  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any 
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of  his  employees,  or  ( 2 )  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier 
or  other  public  utility. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  area  designated  by  the  Administrator 
as  an  area  where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accommodations” 
means  housing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental 
area. 

(f)  The  term  “housing  accommodations”  means  any 
building,  structure,  or  part  thereof,  or  land  appurtenant 
thereto,  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property  rented  or 
offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (including 
houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming  or  boarding  house  accom¬ 
modations,  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling 
purposes)  together  with  all  privileges,  services,  furnishings, 
furniture,  and  facilities  connected  with  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  such  property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the 
transfer  of  a  lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(h)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the 
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foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided, 
That  no  punishment  provided  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  such  government,  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  or  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “ceiling”,  as  applied  to  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  means  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such  commod¬ 
ities,  and  as  applied  to  rents,  means  the  maximum  lawful 
rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing  accommodations. 
Ceilings  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of  prices,  rents,  margins, 
commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  “documents”  includes  records,  books,  ac¬ 
counts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents, 
and  drafts  and  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
he  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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1  APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

2  Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 

3  sums  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro- 

4  visions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

5  SHORT  TITLE 

6  Sec.  305.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “Emergency 

7  Price  Control  Act  of  1941”. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  November  28, 

1941. 

Attest:  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 
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77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  5990 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


December  4, 1941 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

(IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE) 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Taft  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  Strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the 
following : 

1  TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

2  DECLARATION  OF  POLICY,  TIME  LIMIT,  AND  BOARD  OF 

3  INFLATION  CONTROL 

4  Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in  the 

5  interest  of  national  defense  and  security,  and  the  purposes  of 

6  this  Act  are,  to  prevent  or  retard  a  general  rise  in  the  price 

I  level  of  commodities,  and  to  prevent  unreasonable  increases 
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1  in  prices,  which  would  cause  hardship  to  individual  con- 

2  sumers  and  wage  earners,  to  persons  engaged  in  business, 

3  to  investors,  to  endowed  schools,  universities,  and  other  insti- 
4.  tutions,  and  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments,  and 

5  which  would  increase  the  cost  of  the  defense  and  lend-lease 

6  programs  to  the  United  States  Government;  and  it  is  further 

7  declared  that  this  action  is  made  necessary  by  the  tremen- 

8  dous  increase  in  purchasing  power  resulting  from  Govern- 

9  ment  borrowing  in  connection  with  the  defense  and  lend- 

10  lease  programs  growing  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the 

11  possibility  that  the  United  States  may  become  involved 

12  therein. 

13  (b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  orders  there- 

14  under,  shall  terminate  on  July  1,  1943,  unless  extended  by 

15  Act  of  Congress;  except  that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or 

16  rights  or  liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  the  said  date,  the  provi- 

17  sions  of  this  Act  and  such  orders  shall  be  treated  as  still 

18  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper 

19  suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any  such  right, 

20  liability,  or  offense. 

21  (c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  board,  to  be  known  as  the 

22  Board  of  Inflation  Control  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 

23  ‘"Board”)  which  shall  be  composed  of  five  members,  who 

24  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 

25  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  term  of  said  members  shall 


1  continue  during  the  period  while  this  Act  is  in  force,  except 

2  as  otherwise  provided  by  law.  Each  member  of  the  Board 

3  shall  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  thereof,  and  shall 

4  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year.  Three  members  of  the 

5  Board  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  President  shall  desig- 

6  nate  one  member  as  Chairman.  The  President  may  appoint 
1  as  one  or  more  members  of  said  Board  any  member  of  the 

8  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Beserve  System,  any 

9  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any  Assistant  Secretary 

10  of  Agriculture,  and  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce; 

11  and,  if  directed  by  the  President,  any  such  appointee  may 

12  retain  his  office  without  salary  or  obligation  while  serving  as 

13  a  member  of  the  Board,  and  shall  automatically  resume  the 

14  duties  and  salary  of  said  office  on  the  termination  of  his  duties 

15  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Price 

16  Administrator,  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  $10,000  a  year 
11  and  shall  be  the  executive  officer  of  the  Board.  The  Board 

18  is  authorized  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 

19  attorneys,  special  experts,  examiners,  clerks,  and  other  em- 

20  ployees  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  find  necessary  for  the 

21  proper  performance  of  its  duties  and  as  may  be  from  time  to 

22  time  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress.  All  of  the  expenses 

23  of  the  Board,  including  all  necessary  expenses  for  transpor- 

24  tation  incurred  by  the  members  or  by  their  employees  under 

25  their  orders  in  making  any  investigation  or  upon  official 
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1  business  in  any  other  place  than  in  the  city  of  Washington, 

2  shall  be  allowed  and  paid  on  the  presentation  of  itemized 

3  vouchers  therefor,  approved  by  the  Board.  The  principal 

4  office  of  the  Board  shall  he  in  the  city  of  Washington,  hut 

5  it  may  meet  and  exercise  any  or  all  of  its  powers  at  any  other 

6  place.  The  Board  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its  members  or 

7  by  such  examiners  as  it  may  designate,  prosecute  any  inquiry 

8  ar.d  conduct  any  hearing  necessary  to  its  duties. 

9  POWER  TO  FIX  PRICES 

10  Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  finds  that  the 

11  price  of  any  commodity  is  or  threatens  to  be  in  excess  of 

12  its  price  on  July  29,  1941,  or  in  excess  of  the  general  level 

13  of  commodity  prices  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the  price 

14  of  such  commodity  will  tend  to  increase  the  general  level 

15  of  prices,  he  may  issue  a  proclamation  authorizing  the  Board 

16  to  assume  jurisdiction  thereof.  Thereupon  the  Board  shall 

17  have  authority  by  order — 

18  (1)  to  fix  the  maximum  price  or  prices  at  which 

19  such  commodity,  and  other  commodities  of  which  the 

20  commodity  named  in  such  proclamation  is  determined 

21  by  the  Board  to  be  a  principal  constituent  (hereinafter 

22  called  ‘fits  products”),  may  be  sold  by  producers,  man- 

23  ufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  or  other  persons,  or  on 

24  primary  or  secondary  markets ; 

25  (2)  to  fix  margins  between  the  prices  at  which 
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such  commodity  or  its  products  may  be  bought  and  sold 
by  any  manufacturer,  wholesaler,  retailer,  or  other  class 
of  persons ; 

(3)  to  fix  commissions  which  may  be  charged  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  any  such  commodity  or  its 
products,  and  charges  which  may  be  made  for  the  proc¬ 
essing,  handling,  and  storage  thereof. 

(b)  In  fixing  a  maximum  price,  margin,  or  charge, 
the  Board  shall  endeavor  to  fix  a  price,  margin,  or  charge 
which  will  make  the  price  of  such  commodity  and  its  products 
comparable  with  the  general  existing  price  level  for  all  other 
commodities,  particularly  competitive  commodities;  and  give 
consideration  to  all  relevant  factors  of  geographical  location, 
transportation  cost,  cost  of  manufacture,  production,  process¬ 
ing,  and  distribution,  with  due  regard  to  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  prescribe  such  classi¬ 
fications  in  prices,  margins,  and  charges  as  may  be  justified 
by  differences  in  conditions  or  by  previously  existing  differ¬ 
entials  in  the  trade.  It  shall  have  power  to  change  from 
time  to  time  the  prices,  margins,  and  charges  fixed  by  it 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  and  shall  make  such  changes 
whenever,  in  its  opinion,  a  material  increase  in  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  has  occurred  with  respect  to  such  commodity. 

(c)  Any  order  of  the  Board  fixing  a  maximum  price, 
margin,  or  charge  with  respect  to  any  commodity  shall  super- 
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1  socle  tlie  provisions  of  any  contract  which  provides  for  a 

2  higher  price,  margin,  or  charge  with  respect  to  such  com- 

3  modity  insofar  as  such  provisions  relate  to  transactions  and 

4  deliveries  occurring  after  the  date  of  the  Board’s  order,  or 

5  occurring  after  such  subsequent  date  as  the  Board’s  order 

6  may  fix. 

7  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

8  Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
■9  any  agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  the  parity  price  or 

10  comparable  price  for  such  commodity  as  determined  and 

11  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  (2)  below  the 

12  market  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  July 

13  29,1941. 

14  (b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  for  agri- 

15  cultural  commodities  shall  be  those  prices  which  are  deter- 

16  mined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
11  authorized  by  law. 

18  (c)  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 

19  construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provision 

20  and  purposes  of  this  section. 

21  OFFENSES 

22  Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 

23  ingly  to  sell  or  deliver,  or  to  buy  or  receive,  any  commodity 

24  at  a  price  higher  than  that  fixed  by  an  order  of  the  Board, 

25  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity  at  a  price  which  will  yield 
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such  person  a  greater  margin  than  that  fixed  therefor  by 
order  of  the  Board,  or  to  pay  or  collect  a  greater  commission 
or  other  charge  with  respect  to  a  commodity  than  that  fixed 
by  order  of  the  Board,  or  to  offer  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  to  disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course  of 
official  duty,  any  information  obtained  under  this  Act,  or  to 
use  any  such  information  for  personal  benefit. 

TITLE  II— ADMINISTR  ATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Board  may  make  such  studies  and 
investigations,  and  obtain  or  require  the  furnishing  of  such 
information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  it  in  prescribing  any 
order  under  this  Act,  and  in  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  Act,  and  orders  thereunder.  Eor  such  purposes 
the  Board  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  re¬ 
quire  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  place,  may  require  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and 
copying  of  documents,  and  the  inspection  of  inventories,  and 
may,  by  regulation  or  order,  require  the  making  and  keeping 
of  records  and  other  documents  and  the  making  of  reports. 
No  person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  require- 
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1  ment  under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 

2  incrimination,  hut  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory 

3  Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edi- 

4  tion,  title  49,  sec.  46) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi- 

5  vidual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

6  (b)  Neither  the  Board  nor  any  member  or  employee 

7  of  the  Board  shall  publish  or  disclose  any  information  ob- 

8  tained  under  this  Act  that  the  Board  deems  confidential 

9  unless  the  Board  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof  is 

10  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security. 

11  PROCEDURE 

12  Sec.  202.  (a)  No  order  shall  be  issued  by  the  Board 

13  except  after  a  public  hearing  at  which  any  interested  person 
11  may  appear  and  present  evidence  and  argument ;  except  that 

15  upon  the  application  of  the  Price  Administrator  the  Board 

16  may  issue  a  temporary  order,  effective  for  not  more  than  sixty 

17  days,  but  no  temporary  order  shall  be  extended  beyond  such 

18  sixty  days.  Whenever  the  Board  proposes  to  make  a  per- 

19  manent  order,  it  shall  fix  a  date  for  a  public  hearing,  and, 

20  at  least  ten  days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  hearing,  shall  publish 

21  in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  such  hearing.  Such  notice 

22  shall  state  the  action  which  the  Board  proposes  to  take,  and 

23  the  terms  of  any  temporary  order  issued,  together  with  a 
21  concise  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  proposal  is 
25  based  and  the  reasons  therefor.  A  reasonable  opportunity 
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shall  be  given  to  all  persons  desiring  to  be  beard  to  present 
evidence,  or,  if  the  subject  has  already  been  covered  by  testi¬ 
mony,  statements  in  writing.  A  complete  record  of  the 
proceedings  shall  be  kept,  and  no  order  shall  be  entered  until 
five  days  after  the  close  of  the  hearings.  Every  order  of  the 
Board  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  facts 
and  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based. 

(b)  At  any  time  after  any  order  has  been  issued  by  the 
Board,  anv  person  subject  to  the  provisions  thereof  may  file 
a  protest  specifically  setting  forth  objections  to  such  order, 
which  objections  may  be  based  on  conditions  existing  at  the 
time  the  order  was  issued,  or  which  are  alleged  to  have  de¬ 
veloped  subsequent  thereto.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  filing  of  any  such  protest,  but  in  no  event  more  than  sixty 
days  after  such  filing,  the  Board  shall  hold  a  hearing,  of 
which  notice  shall  be  given  and  which  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  same  manner  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  Board  may  prescribe  regulations  to  prevent 
unreasonable  repetition  and  duplication  of  the  filing  of  pro¬ 
tests.  The  Board  shall  issue  an  order  amending  its  former 
order  against  which  a  protest  has  been  filed,  or  shall  issue  an 
order  refusing  to  make  any  modification  therein,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  filing  of  the  protest,  and 
the  action  of  the  Board  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  its  decision  is  based. 

A.  H.  B.  5990 - 2 
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1  (c)  In  any  proceedings  under  this  Act,  the  Price  Ad- 

2  ministrator  may  present  such  evidence  as  the  Board  sees  fit 

3  to  admit  into  the  record,  including  publications  of  any  Gov- 

4  eminent  department  and  any  evidence  developed  by  the 

5  '  Board  under  section  201  of  this  Act. 

6  REVIEW 

7  Sec.  203.  (a)  Any  person  who  has  filed  a  protest  with 

8  the  Board  under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  of  section 

9  202  of  this  Act,  and  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  or 

10  partial  denial  of  his  protest,  may  within  thirty  days  after 

14  such  denial  file  a  complaint  with  the  emergency  court  of 

12  appeals  created  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 

13  praying  that  the  order  protested  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 

11  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith  be  served 

15  on  the  Board,  which  shall  certify  and  file  with  such  a  court  a 
lb  complete  transcript  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the 

17  protest.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  transcript  the  court  shall 

18  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  affirm  or  set  aside  such  order, 

19  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding:  Provided , 

20  That  the  order  may  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Board 

21  at  any  time  notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  complaint. 

22  Xo  objection  to  any  order,  and  no  evidence  in  support  of  any 

23  objection  thereto,  shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  such 
21  objection  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  complainant  in  the 
25  protest  or  such  evidence  shall  be  contained  in  the  transcript. 
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If  application  is  made  to  the  court  by  either  party  for  leave 
to  introduce  additional  evidence  which  was  either  offered  to 
the  Board  and  not  admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  offered  to  the  Board,  and  the  court  determines  that 
such  evidence  is  material,  the  court  shall  order  the  evidence 
to  be  presented  to  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  promptly 
receive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  it  deems  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  it  shall  certify  and  file  with 
the  court  a  transcript  thereof,  and  any  modification  made  in 
the  Board’s  order  as  a  result  thereof,  except  that  on  request 
by  the  Board,  any  such  additional  evidence  may  be  presented 
directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  order  shall  be  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
unless  the  complainant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  that  the  order  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  is 
arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  effectiveness  of  a  judgment  of 
the  court  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  order 
shall  be  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from 
the  entry  thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection 
(<!)  within  such  thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judg¬ 
ment  shall  be  postponed  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court 
denying  such  petition  becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States 
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1  to  be  known  as  the  emergency  court  of  appeals,  which  shall 

2  consist  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 

3  Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of  United  States 

4  district  courts  and  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of 

5  the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges  as  chief 

6  judge  of  the  emergency  court  of  appeals,  and  may,  from  time 

7  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such  court  and  revoke 

8  previous  designations.  The  chief  judge  may,  from  time  to 

9  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more 
10  members,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment  as  the 

judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a 

12  district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  it 

13  by  this  Act,  except  that  it  shall  exercise  its  powers  and  pre- 

14  scribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such  maimer  as  to 

15  expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdic- 

16  tion  under  this  Act.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  ses- 

17  sions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk 

18  and  such  other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

19  (d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment,  inter- 

20  locutory  or  final,  by  the  emergency  court  of  appeals,  a  peti- 

21  tion  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme 

22  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  the  judgment  shall 

23  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 

24  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  as  pro- 

25  vided  in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended 
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(U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  28,  sec.  347).  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  expedite  the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The  emergency  court  of  appeals, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  judgments  of  the 
emergency  court  of  appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  determine  the  validity  of  any  order  issued  by  the  Board, 
and  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  authorizing  such  order. 
Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal,  State, 
or  Territorial,  shall  have  power  to  consider  such  validity, 
or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  such  provision  of  this  Act,  or  any  provision  of  any  such 
order. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board 
any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  this  Act, 
or  of  any  order  thereunder,  it  may  make  application  to  the 
appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts,  or  for 
an  order  enforcing  compliance  with  this  Act  or  such  order, 
and,  upon  a  proper  showing,  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  shall  be  granted 
without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  order  issued  thereunder,  and  any  person 
who  willfully  falsifies  in  any  material  respect  a  document 
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1  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  thereunder,  shall,  upon 

2  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  impris- 

3  oned  for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both.  Whenever  the 

4  Board  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  pun- 

5  ishment  under  this  subsection,  it  may  certify  the  facts  to  the 

6  Attorney  General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appro- 

7  priate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

8  (c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  viola- 

9  tions  of  this  Act  and  of  orders  thereunder,  and,  concurrently 

10  with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  civil  proceedings  to 

11  enforce  any  liability  or  duty  created  by,  or  to  enjoin  any 

12  violation  of,  this  Act  or  any  order  thereunder.  Such  civil 

13  proceedings  and  any  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in 

14  any  district  in  which  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the 

15  violation  occurred.  Any  such  civil  proceedings  may  also  be 
lb  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 

17  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served 

18  in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts 

19  business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  No  costs 

20  shall  be  assessed  against  the  United  States  Government  in 

21  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

22  (d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or 

23  penalties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any 

24  grounds  for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 

25  done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
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any  order  thereunder,  notwithstanding  that  subsequently  such 
provision  or  order  may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  determined 
to  be  invalid.  The  Board  may  intervene  in  any  suit  or 
action  wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense 
upon  this  Act  or  any  order  thereunder. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUAETEELY  EEPOET 

Sec.  301.  The  Board  from  time  to  tune,  but  not  less 
frequently  than  once  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the  Senate 
or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session,  such  re¬ 
ports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

STABILIZATION  OF  WAGES 

Sec.  302.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  stabilize  prices  if 
wages  are  constantly  rising,  it  shall  he  the  policy  of  those 
departments  of  the  Government  dealing  with  the  wages  of 
labor  (including  the  Department  of  Labor  and  its  various 
bureaus,  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board,  and  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board)  to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of  the  general  level 
of  wages,  in  such  a  manner  that  so  long  as  this  Act  is  in 
effect  increases  thereof  shall  be  approximately  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  general  level  of  prices  at  the  time,  as 
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1  compared  to  the  general  level  of  wages  and  prices  which 

2  existed  on  July  29,  1941 ;  or  in  proportion  to  the  increase 

3  in  prices  in  the  industry  paying  the  wages,  if  such  increase 

4  is  greater  than  the  increase  in  the  general  level  of  prices. 

5  DEFINITIONS 

6  Sec.  303.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

7  (a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  ex- 

8  changes,  leases,  and  other  transfers,  and  contracts  and  offers 

9  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell”,  “selling”, 

10  “seller”,  “buy”,  and  “buyer”,  shall  he  construed  accordingly. 

11  (b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  de- 

12  manded  or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  com- 

13  modity. 

11  (c)  The  term  “commodity”  means  commodities,  articles, 

15  products,  and  materials. 

16  (d)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  individual,  corpora¬ 
ls  tion,  partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 

18  of  persons,  or  legal  sucessor  or  representative  of  the  foregoing, 

19  and  includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any 

20  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  or  any 

21  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided ,  That  no  punish- 

22  ment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  provided  by  this  Act  shall 

23  apply  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  such  government, 

24  political  subdivision,  or  agency. 

25  (e)  The  term  “documents”  includes  records,  books,  ac- 
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1  counts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents, 

2  and  drafts  and  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

3  (f)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any  district  court 

4  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  States  court  for  any 

5  Territory. 

6  SEPARABILITY 

7  Sec.  304.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application 

8  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall  he 

^  9  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 

10  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir- 

11  cumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

12  SHORT  TITLE 

13  Sec.  305.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Emergency 

14  Price  Control  Act  of  1941”. 
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77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  5990 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  Sr 

December  17  (legislative  day,  December  16) ,  1941 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lodge  to  the  bill  (II.  II.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  spec¬ 
ulative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz. 

1  On  page  19.  line  2,  before  the  period  insert  the  folio  w- 

2  ing:  “,  or  (3)  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the 

3  business  of  selling  or  underwriting  insurance”. 
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H.  R.  5990 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


December  22, 1941 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


> 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  l»e  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma. to  the 
hill  (II.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security 
by  checking  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 


1 

\  2 

3 

4 
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6 


On  page  3,  at  the  end  of  line  2,  strike  the  period  and 
insert  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  the  pur¬ 
poses  herein  set  forth  are  to  he  secured  by  and  through  a 
delegation  of  legislative  powers,  as  provided  herein,  and 
under  the  conditions  herein  stated  and  within  the  limits  set 
forth  in  title  of  this  Act.” 
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77th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


H.  R.  5990 


IN  THE  SENATE  0E  THE  UNITED  STATES 


December  22, 1941 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security 
by  checking  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 

1  On  pages  9  and  10,  strike  section  3,  relative  to  agri- 

2  cultural  commodities,  and  at  the  proper  place  insert  the 

3  following : 

4  “TITLE— RELATING  TO  PARITY  PRICES  AND 

5  POWERS  DELEGATED 

6  “plan  to  assist  in  the  control  of  inflation  through 

7  A  FAIR,  JUST,  AND  EQUITABLE  REGULATION  AND  AD- 

8  JUSTMENT  OF  PRICES  ACCORDING  TO  A  DEFINITE 

9  FORMULA” 
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1  Sec.  Section  301  of  title  II,  of  Public  Numbered  430, 

2  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved  February  16,  1938,  is 

3  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

4  “Sec.  301.  General  Definitions— For  the  purposes 

5  of  this  title  and  the  declaration  of  policy — 

6  “  ( 1 )  ‘Parity’,  as  applied  to  the  price  for  any  commodity 

7  is  that  price  which  will  give  to  such  commodity  a  value  or 

8  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  the  producers 

9  of  such  commodity  may  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 

10  power  of  such  commodity  in  the  base  period  as  adjusted  and 

11  provided  herein : 

12  “  (a)  The  base  period  for  the  purposes  of  this  title 

13  is  the  ten-year  period  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 

14  1929,  inclusive. 

15  “(b)  In  calculating  the  ‘parity’  price  for  any  com- 

16  modity,  such  price  with  respect  to  value  or  purchasing 

17  power  shall  be  determined  at  any  given  time  on  the  basis 

18  of  the  price  relationship  existing  between  such  commod- 

19  ity  and  the  articles  that  the  producers  of  such  commodity 

20  may  buy  as  such  relationship  existed  during  the  base 

21  period  and  as  provided  in  this  section. 

22  “(c)  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  ‘parity’ 

23  price  for  any  commodity,  the  index  number  of  100  as 

24  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
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year  1926  shall  equal  the  base  price  for  all  articles  that 
producers  may  buy. 

“  (2)  All  'parity’  prices  for  commodities  shall  be  calcu¬ 
lated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  formula  "provided  for  cotton, 
as  provided  herein,  and  the  base  price  and  parity  price  for 
cotton  shall  be  calculated  on  the  following  formula : 

“  (a)  The  base  price  for  cotton  shall  he  the  average 
price  of  spot  seven-eighths-inch  Middling  cotton  as  such 
price  was  current  at  the  ten  recognized  southern  con¬ 
centration  points  at  the  close  of  such  markets  on  the  1st 
and  15th  daj^s  of  each  month  during  each  fiscal  year  of 
the  base  period  and  the  average  of  such  bimonthly  prices 
shall  he  considered  the  average  or  base  price  for  cotton 
during  such  base  period:  Provided,  That,  if  either  the 
1st  or  15th  day  of  any  month  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  legal 
holiday  when  any  or  all  of  the  selected  market  places  are 
closed,  then  the  market  close  on  the  first  succeeding 
market  day  shall  be  considered:  Provided  further,  That 
the  base  price  for  wheat  shall  he  the  average  price  of 
number  1  wheat  as  such  price  was  current  at  not  to 
exceed  ten  general  wheat  markets  or  wheat  concentra¬ 
tion  points  on  the  1st  and  15th  days  of  each  month 
during  each  fiscal  year  of  the  base  period,  and  the 
average  price  for  such  wheat  at  such  points  during  such 
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1  base  periods  shall  be  considered  the  average  or  base  price 

2  for  wheat  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act :  Provided,  further, 

3  That  the  base  price  for  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  any  other 

4  commodity  shall  be  calculated  on  the  same  formula  as 

5  is  provided  for  cotton  and  wheat :  And  provided  further, 

6  That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  herein  authorized 

7  to  select  not  to  exceed  ten  general  market  places  for  any 

8  farm  commodity,  other  than  cotton,  and  the  Secretary  of 

9  Commerce  is  authorized  to  select  not  to  exceed  ten  gen- 

10  eral  market  places  for  commodities  other  than  farm 

1 1  products,  and  each  to  calculate  the  average  or  base  prices 

12  of  commodities  as  provided  herein. 

13  “  (b)  The  average  price  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 

14  tobacco,  or  any  other  commodity  during  the  base  period, 

15  as  provided  in  (2)  (a)  above,  shall  be  the  base  price 

16  for  any  such  commodity. 

17  “(3)  The  ‘parity’  price  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 

18  tobacco,  or  any  other  commodity  as  provided  herein  shall  be 

19  calculated  at  any  given  time  by  using  the  all  commodity  index 

20  number  as  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 

21  by  multiplying  the  base  price  of  any  commodity  by  the  said 

22  index  number  the  product  ascertained  will  be  the  parity  price 

23  for  such  commodity.” 

24  Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  said  section  301  as  amended 

25  herein  with  respect  to  farm  commodities  shall  be  adminis- 
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tered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  with  respect  to 
all  other  commodities  the  provisions  of  said  section  shall  he 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  parity 
prices  for  the  base  agricultural  products  shall  be  calculated 
and  publicly  announced  at  least  once  during  each  calendar 
month  of  each  year. 

Sec.  The  Administrator,  as  provided  in  title  of  this 
Act,  with  respect  to  fixing  prices  on  and  for  any  commodity, 
farm,  industrial,  or  otherwise,  shall  he  governed  at  all  times 
by  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity  as  calculated  and 
publicly  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  as  provided  herein:  Provided, 
That — 

(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  secure  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
average  or  base  price  on  or  for  an}^  commodity  as  provided 
in  this  title  and  is  authorized  to  secure  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  current  index  number  as  defined  herein  and 
may  calculate,  as  provided  herein,  and  announce  the  parity 
price  of  or  for  any  commodity  at  any  time. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  not  authorized  to  and  shall  not 
fix  a  price  on  or  for  any  commodity  at  any  time  at  a  figure 
below  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity  calculated  and 
determined  as  provided  herein. 

(c)  When  the  current  market  price  of  any  commodity  is 
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1  (1)  at  parity  or  (2)  is  within  five  points  below  parity,  the 

2  Administrator  is  authorized  to  consider,  determine,  and  fix 

3  a  price  for  or  on  such  commodity,  as  provided  herein  and 

4  to  make  such  order  or  orders,  and  to  take  such  action  as 

5  may  be  necessary  to  fix  and  stabilize  such  price  on  or  for 

6  such  commodity  until  modified  or  rescinded  by  an  appropriate 

7  order  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

8  (d)  Upon  the  approval  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 

9  is  authorized  to  consider  the  current  price  of  any  commodity 

10  and  if  he  finds  that  such  price  is  above  parity  as  provided 

11  herein,  he  is  authorized  to  investigate  such  price  and  if  he 

12  finds,  upon  such  investigation,  that  such  current  price  is 

13  unwarranted,  unjust,  and  indefensible,  then  after  such  a  find- 

14  ing  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  a  price  on  and  for  such 

15  commodity  which  will  bring  such  price  to  a  fair  and  just 

16  relationship  with  the  other  prices  in  our  domestic  economy. 

17  (e)  With  respect  to  the  price  of  any  commodity  of 

18  which  we  have  a  surplus  and  so  long  as  such  price  of  such 

19  commodity  does  not  reach  within  five  points  (per  cent) 

20  of  parity  as  provided  herein,  the  Administrator  is  without 

21  authority  to  act. 

22  (f)  The  Administrator  shall  not  fix  a  price  on  or  for 

23  any  byproduct,  processed  article,  finished  product,  or  similar 

24  or  comparable  commodity,  or  on  any  byproduct,  finished 

25  product,  or  similar  product,  either  made  or  derived  from 
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1  such  similar  or  comparable  commodity,  which  will  have  the 

2  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  any  other  commodity  below 

3  the  current  parity  price  for  such  commodity. 

4  (g)  Any  order  made  by  the  Administrator  fixing  any 

5  price  on  or  for  any  commodity,  or  article,  at  a  higher  or  lower 

6  figure  than  the  limits  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  null 

7  and  void. 
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77th  Congress 
2d  Session 


SENATE 


{ 


Report 
No.  931 


EMERGENCY  PRICE  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1942 


January  2,  1942. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Brown,  from  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  5990) 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by 
checking  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered 
the  same  report  thereon  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  recommend  that  the  bill  as  amended  do  pass. 

I.  PRICE  LEGISLATION  AND  THE  WAR 

December  7,  1941  marked  the  end  of  our  defense  program  and  the 
beginning  of  a  grim  war  effort.  This  is  more  than  a  difference  of 
degree.  What  was  before  regarded  as  a  future  and  distant  menace 
bas  suddenly  and  treacherously  revealed  itself  as  an  imminent  and 
frightful  danger.  What  was  before,  peace,  however  precarious,  is 
now  war  with  Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy.  What  was  before  a  mod¬ 
erate  program  of  rearmament  and  friendly  aid  is  now  unlimited 
national  mobilization  in  a  war  for  survival.  And  to  the  successful 
termination  of  this  world  war  the  Congress  has  pledged  our  in¬ 
heritance  and  our  lives. 

By  this  bill  we  are  seeking  to  provide  emergency  authority  for 
the  control  of  prices.  Our  hearings,  however,  were  directed  to  a 
bill  enacted  by  the  House  before  Pearl  Harbor.  In  our  judgment 
that  bill  must  be  reconsidered  in  the  light  of  these  changed  conditions. 

We  were  concerned  with  the  danger  of  inflation  even  before  De¬ 
cember  7.  During  the  month  of  November  1941  defense  expenditures 
were  at  the  rate  of  about  $2,000,000,000,  and  that  rate  was  increasing. 
The  Government  needed  and  was  buying  vast  quantities  of  weapons 
and  supplies.  This  not  only  reduced  the  volume  of  goods  available 
for  civilian  use  but  simultaneously  enlarged  the  demand  for  those 
goods.  Automobile  plants  were  beginning  to  make  tanks  and  planes, 
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not  pleasure  cars.  For  even  we  had  no  such  abundance  of  metals 
and  machine  tools  as  to  continue  the  unrestricted  production  of 
both.  Production  for  civilian  use  was  decreasing.  More  men  with 
steady  jobs  meant  larger  total  pay  rolls.  Purchasing  power  was 
increasing. 

Under  normal  competitive  conditions,  supply  and  demand  operate 
so  that  higher  prices  either  reduce  demand  or  bring  out  increased 
supplies,  with  consequent  readjustments  in  the  price  structure.  But 
when  as  a  physical  matter  supply  can  no  longer  be  increased  or  must 
even  be  curtailed,  and  when  demand  remains  insistent,  the  result  is 
inflation  with  all  of  its  tragic  and  dangerous  disruptions. 

On  December  1,  1941,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of 
28  basic  commodities  had  already  increased  about  57  percent  beyond 
its  August  1939  level;  wholesale  prices  generally  had  increased  about 
23  percent,  and  the  cost  of  living  12  percent.  More  alarming  even 
than  the  total  advance  was  the  accelerating  rate  of  increase.  In  the 
preceding  9  months  there  had  occurred  one-half  of  the  total  advance 
in  basic  commodity  prices,  two-thirds  of  the  increase  in  wholesale 
prices,  and  four-fifths  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Nor  was 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  reduced,  because  much  of  the  advance  in  wholesale 
prices  had  not  yet  been  reflected  in  the  retail  markets. 

Now  that  we  are  engaged  in  a  world  war  the  pressures  on  the  price 
structure,  already  enormous,  will  be  multiplied.  For  war  means  a 
larger  Army,  a  larger  Navy,  a  bigger  arms  program.  It  means  that 
delivery  schedules  must  be  moved  forward.  It  means  a  faster  rate 
of  expenditure.  War  also  means  blockades  and  sinkings,  and  rapid 
conversion  from  civilian  to  military  production,  and  therefore  acute 
shortages  in  vital  civilian  goods.  Finally,  war  means  a  virtually 
unlimited  demand  from  the  military  and  from  our  Allies. 

Wherever  practicable,  supply  must  be  increased  and,  so  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  purchasing  power  reduced.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the  effective 
limits  of  either  expanded  production  or  taxation  and  credit  control, 
but  it  is  plain  that  we  shall  soon  approach  the  practical  limits  of 
both.  Effective  price  control,  under  these  circumstances,  must  no 
longer  be  delayed. 

If  we  fail  on  this  sector  of  the  domestic  front,  whatever  our  success 
in  the  field,  on  the  sea,  or  in  the  air,  victory  will  be  bitter.  For  of 
all  the  consequences  of  war,  except  human  slaughter,  inflation  is  the 
most  destructive.  This  is  true  however  we  measure  the  effect  of 
inflation,  whether  on  national  morale,  war  production,  or  dollar 
indebtedness. 

Rising  prices  and  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  bring  misery  to  our 
people,  cause  industrial  unrest,  and  undermine  our  unity.  Since 
prices  do  not  advance  at  the  same  rate  for  all  commodities,  and  living 
costs  tend  to  rise  more  quickly  than  wages,  the  burdens  of  war  are 
haphazardly  distributed,  with  the  heaviest  burden  on  the  farmer,  the 
salaried  worker,  the  small  investor,  the  pensioner,  and  the  veteran, 
whose  incomes  cannot  readily  be  expanded.  Rising  living  costs  mean 
labor  disputes  and  spiraling  wage  demands.  And  the  suspicion  of 
profiteering  causes  discontent  which  hampers  production  as  surely  as 
the  bombing  of  factories.  Rising  prices  now  foreshadow  an  inevitable 
and  precipitate  deflation  later  with  attendant  depression  and  suffering. 
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Such  prospects  and  fears  are  not  matters  of  future  concern  only. 
They  sap  energy  and  morale  now. 

Rising  prices  limit  production.  For  price  uncertainties  prevent 
future  planning  and  long-term  commitments  which  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  industrial  process.  Moreover,  the  entire  program  of 
priorities  and  allocation  of  scarce  materials  is  in  large  measure  depend¬ 
ent  upon  price  stability.  The  flow  of  goods  through  the  priority 
system  cannot  be  controlled  if  producers  are  subjected  to  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  increased  prices  from  other  sources.  Either  the  Government 
|  and  other  vital  consumers  are  forced  to  bid  against  nonessential  users, 
r  or  bootlegging  flourishes  in  violation  of  priorities  regulation.  Antici¬ 
pation  of  rising  prices  attracts  speculators  and  induces  hoarding. 
This  not  only  causes  prices  to  rise  above  the  level  justified  by  demand 
and  supply  conditions,  but  results  in  withholding  of  essential  materials 
from  war  production. 

Rising  prices  inevitably  increase  the  cost  of  the  defense  program. 
It  is  estimated  that  out  of  a  total  expenditure  of  31  billion  dollars 
from  1915  to  1919,  13/2  billion  dollars  is  attributable  to  the  World 
War  inflation.  Since  the  summer  of  1940,  price  increases  have  already 
cost  us  about  2  billion  dollars.  With  appropriations  and  expenditures 
swiftly  increasing,  the  resultant  cost  of  inflation  and  the  ultimate 
burden  of  indebtedness  may  engulf  us. 

These  prospects  the  committee  cannot  face  with  equanimity.  We 
must  make  adequate  provision  to  prevent  their  occurrence.  Accord- 
I  lingly,  in  amending  the  House  bill,  the  committee  has  sought  to 

I  "strengthen  it.  That  bill,  when  we  were  not  actually  at  war,  might  have 

sufficed.  If  the  authority  granted  had  proved  inadequate,  additional 
powers  might  have  been  sought  and  there  might  have  been  time  to  do 
so.  But  the  swiftly  moving  pace  of  war,  with  evidences  of  inflation 

II  already  apparent,  leaves  little  time  for  the  luxury  of  experiment. 
^  The  need  for  price  stability  is  urgent.  The  cost  of  living  must  be 

stabilized. 

The  committee  has  largely  accepted  the  substantive  provisions  of 
the  House  bill,  but  regards  prompt  enactment  of  this  stronger  bill  as 
imperative  to  the  safety  of  our  country. 

II.  THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE 

On  July  30,  1941,  the  President  transmitted  to  Congress  a  message 
setting  forth  the  necessity  for,  and  requesting  the  enactment  by 
Congress  of,  legislation  providing  for  the  control  of  prices.  That 
message  is  as  follows: 

[H.  Doc.  No.  332,  77th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

) Message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  Transmitting  Request 
for  Legislation  Stabilizing  the  Price  of  Various  Commodities  and 
Rentals 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Inflationary  price  rises  and  increases  in  the  cost  of  living  are  today  threatening 
to  undermine  our  defense  effort.  I  am,  therefore,  recommending  to  the 
Congress  the  adoption  of  measures  to  deal  with  this  threat. 

We  are  now  spending  more  than  $30,000,000  a  day  on  defense.  This  rate 
must  and  will  increase.  In  June  of  this  year  we  spent  about  $808,000,000 — 
more  than  five  times  the  $153,000,000  we  spent  in  June  1940.  Every  dollar 
spent  for  defense  presses  against  an  already  limited  supply  of  materials. 
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This  pressure  is  sharply  accentuated  by  an  ever-increasing  civilian  demand. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  many  of  our  workers  are  in  the  market  for  the  goods 
they  have  always  wanted.  This  means  more  buyers  for  more  products  which 
contain  steel  and  aluminum  and  other  materials  needed  for  defense.  Thus  a 
rapidly  expanding  civilian  demand  has  been  added  to  a  vast  and  insistent  demand 
by  the  Government. 

Those  who  have  money  to  spend  are  willing  to  bid  for  the  goods.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  must  and  will  satisfy  its  defense  needs.  In  such  a  situation,  price  advances 
merely  determine  who  gets  the  scarce  materials,  without  increasing  the  available 
supply.  We  face  inflation,  unless  we  act  decisively  and  without  delay. 

The  consequences  of  inflation  are  well  know'n.  We  have  seen  them  before. 

Producers,  unable  to  determine  what  their  costs  will  be,  hesitate  to  enter  into 
defense  contracts  or  otherwise  to  commit  themselves  to  ventures  whose  outcome 
they  cannot  foresee.  The  whole  production  machinery  falters. 

Speculators,  anticipating  successive  price  advances,  withhold  commodities 
from  essential  military  production. 

Costs  to  the  Government  increase,  and  with  it  the  public  debt. 

Increases  in  the  workers’  cost  of  living,  on  the  one  hand,  and  excessive  profits 
for  the  manufacturer,  on  the  other,  lead  to  spiraling  demands  for  higher  wages. 
This  means  friction  between  employer  and  employed. 

Great  profits  are  reaped  by  some,  while  others,  with  fixed  and  low  incomes, 
find  their  living  standards  drastically  reduced  and  their  life-long  savings  shrunken. 
The  unskilled  worker,  the  white-collar  worker,  the  farmer,  the  small  businessman, 
and  the  small  investor  all  find  that  their  dollar  buys  ever  less  and  less. 

The  burden  of  defense  is  thrown  haphazardly  and  inequitably  on  those  with 
fixed  income  of  whose  bargaining  power  is  too  weak  to  secure  increases  in  income 
commensurate  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living. 

And  over  all  hovers  the  specter  of  future  deflation  and  depression,  to  confuse 
and  retard  the  defense  effort  and  inevitably  to  aggravate  the  dangers  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  return  to  a  normal  peacetime  basis. 

Economic  sacrifices  there  will  be  and  we  shall  bear  them  cheerfully;  but  we 
are  determined  that  the  sacrifice  of  one  shall  not  be  the  profit  of  another.  Noth¬ 
ing  will  sap  the  morale  of  this  Nation  more  quickly  or  ruinously  than  penalizing 
its  sweat  and  skill  and  thrift  by  the  individually  undeserved  and  uncontrollable 
poverty  of  inflation. 

Our  objective,  therefore,  must  be  to  see  that  inflation,  arising  from  the  abuse 
of  power  to  increase  prices  because  the  supply  is  limited  and  the  demand  inflexible, 
does  not  occur  during  the  present  emergency. 

Today  we  stand,  as  we  did  in  the  closing  months  of  1915,  at  the  beginning  of 
an  upward  sweep  of  the  whole  price  structure.  Then,  too,  we  enjoyed  relative 
stability  in  prices  for  almost  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  outbreak  of  war  abroad 
In  October  1915,  however,  prices  turned  sharply  upward.  By  April  1917  the 
wholesale  price  index  had  jumped  63  percent;  by  June  1917,  74  percent;  and  by 
June  1920  it  was  nearly  140  percent  over  the  October  1915  mark. 

The  facts  today  are  frighteningly  similar. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  28  basic  commodities,  by  the  end  of 
June,  had  advanced  50  percent  beyond  its  August  1939  level.  It  has  increased 
24  percent  since  January  of  this  year. 

Since  August  1939  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  900  wholesale  prices 
has  advanced  17J4  percent.  It  has  increased  10  percent  since  January  of  this 
year.  In  the  past  60  days  wholesale  prices  have  risen  more  than  five  times  as 
fast  as  during  the  preceding  period  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  abroad. 

Since  August  1939  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Index  of  the  cost  of  living  has 
advanced  5}{  percent.  It  has  increased  3}{  percent  since  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  and  the  upward  pressure  is  now'  intense.  In  a  single  month,  from  the  middle 
of  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  the  cost  of  living  jumped  2  percent.  During  the* 
last  quarter  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  was  greater  than  during  any  similar' 
period  since  the  World  War.  But  even  yet  the  index  does  not  fully  reflect  past 
increases,  and  only  in  a  few  months  will  it  respond  to  current  increases. 

In  1915  the  upward  price  movement  proceeded  unchecked  so  that  when  regula¬ 
tion  was  finally  begun  it  was  already  too  late.  Now  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
act  before  disastrous  inflation  is  upon  us.  The  choice  is  ours  to  make;  but  we 
must  act  speedily. 

For  12  months  we  have  tried  to  maintain  a  stable  level  of  prices  by  enlisting 
the  voluntary  cooperation  of  business  and  through  informal  persuasive  control. 
The  effort  has  been  widely  supported  because  far-sighted  business  leaders  realize 
that  their  own  true  interests  would  be  jeopardized  by  runaway  inflation.  But 
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the  existing  authority  over  prices  is  indirect  and  circumscribed  and  operates 
through  measures  which  are  not  appropriate  or  applicable  in  all  circumstances. 
It  has  further  been  weakened  by  those  who  purport  to  recognize  need  for  price 
stabilization  yet  challenge  the  existence  of  any  effective  power.  In  some  cases, 
moreover,  there  has  been  evasion  and  bootlegging;  in  other  cases  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply  has  been  openly  defied. 

Faced  now  with  the  prospect  of  inflationary  price  advances,  legislative  action 
can  no  longer  prudently  be  postponed.  Our  national  safety  demands  that  we 
take  steps  at  once  to  extend,  clarify,  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  act  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare. 

Legislation  should  include  authority  to  establish  ceilings  for  prices  and  rents, 
to  purchase  materials  and  commodities  when  necessary  to  assure  price  stability, 
and  to  deal  more  extensively  with  excesses  in  the  field  of  installment  credit.  To 
be  effective,  such  authority  must  be  flexible  and  subject  to  exercise  through  license 
or  regulations  under  expeditious  and  workable  administrative  procedures.  Like 
other  defense  legislation,  it  should  expire  with  the  passing  of  the  need,  within  a 
limited  time  after  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

The  concept  of  a  price  ceiling  is  already  familiar  to  us  as  a  result  of  our  own 
World  War  experience.  Prices  are  not  fixed  or  frozen;  an  upper  limit  alone  is  set. 
Prices  may  fluctuate  below  this  limit,  but  they  cannot  go  above  it. 

To  make  ceiling  prices  effective  it  will  often  be  necessary,  among  other  things, 
for  the  Government  to  increase  the  available  supply  of  a  commodity  by  purchases 
in  this  country  or  abroad.  In  other  cases  it  will  be  essential  to  stabilize  the 
market  by  buying  and  selling  as  the  exigencies  of  price  may  require. 

Housing  is  a  commodity  of  universal  use,  the  supply  of  which  cannot  speedily 
be  increased.  Despite  the  steps  taken  to  assure  adequate  housing  for  defense,  we 
are  already  confronted  with  rent  increases  ominously  reminiscent  of  those  which 
prevailed  during  the  World  War.  This  is  a  development  that  must  be  arrested 
before  rent  profiteering  can  develop  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  and  to  damage 
the  civilian  morale. 

Of  course  there  cannot  be  price  stability  if  labor  costs  rise  abnormally.  Labor 
has  far  more  to  gain  from  price  stability  than  from  abnormal  wage  increases. 
For  these  are  likely  to  be  illusory,  and  quickly  overtaken  by  sharp  rises  in  living 
costs  which  fall  with  particular  hardship  on  the  least  fortunate  of  our  workers  and 
our  old  people. 

There  will  always  be  need  for  wage  adjustments  from  time  to  time  to  rectify 
inequitable  situations.  But  labor  as  a  whole  will  fare  best  from  a  labor  policy 
which  recognizes  that  wages  in  the  defense  industries  should  not  substantially 
exceed  the  prevailing  wage  rates  in  comparable  nondefense  industries  where  fair 
labor  policies  have  been  maintained.  Already  through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Defense  Mediation  Board  and  wage  stabilization  committees,  wage  standards 
are  being  established  and  a  measure  of  wage  stability  is  being  brought  to  par¬ 
ticular  industries.  It  is  expected  that  such  activities  will  be  continued,  extended, 
and  made  increasingly  effective. 

I  recognize  that  the  obligation  not  to  seek  an  excessive  profit  from  the  defense 
emergency  rests  with  equal  force  on  labor  and  on  industry,  and  that  both  must 
assume  their  responsibilities  if  we  are  to  avoid  inflation. 

I  also  recognize  that  we  may  expect  the  wholehearted  and  voluntary  cooperation 
of  labor  only  when  it  has  been  assured  a  reasonable  and  stable  income  in  terms  of 
the  things  money  will  buy  and  equal  restraint  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  others 
who  participate  in  the  defense  program.  This  means  not  only  a  reasonable 
stabilization  of  prices  and  the  cost  of  living  but  the  effective  taxation  of  excess 
profits  and  purchasing  power.  In  this  way  alone  can  the  Nation  be  protected 
from  the  evil  consequences  of  a  chaotic  struggle  for  gains  which  must  prove 
either  illusory  or  unjust,  and  which  must  lead  to  the  disaster  of  unchecked 
inflation. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  July  80,  1941. 

On  August  1,  1941.  a  bill  (H.  R.  5479)  embodying  legislation  of  the 
character  recommended  in  the  above  message,  was  introduced  and 
referred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  Exten¬ 
sive  and  exhaustive  hearings  were  held  on  this  bill,  extending  over  a 
period  from  August  5  to  October  23.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  the  committee,  in  executive  session,  considered  the  bill,  adopted 
certain  amendments  thereto,  and  directed  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
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inittee  to  introduce  in  the  House  a  new  bill,  representing  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5479)  as  so  amended.  This  bill  was  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  during  the  week  of  November  24,  amended, 
and  passed  on  November  28. 

On  December  4  this  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  of  the  Senate.  Since  the  2  volumes  of  House  hearings 
were  available  to  the  members  of  the  committee,  and  included  almost 
2,300  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits,  an  effort  was  made,  so  far  as 
was  practicable,  to  restrict  the  Senate  hearings  to  new  matters.  Hear¬ 
ings  were  held  before  the  committee  from  December  9  to  December 
17.  A  subcommittee  was  then  immediately  appointed  which  exten¬ 
sively  revised  and  strengthened  the  House  bill  in  the  light  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  and  the  onslaught  of  war.  The  bill  prepared  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  referred  to  the  full  committee  on  January  2. 


III.  PRINCIPAL  ISSUES  RAISED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  SUBSTITUTE 
AND  THE  HOUSE  BILL 


1.  Administration  and  Review 


The  committee  substitute  creates  an  Office  of  Price  Administration 
under  the  direction  of  an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Authority  is  delegated  to 
this  Administrator  to  issue  price  and  rent  regulations,  in  accordance 
with  the  standards  prescribed  by  the  bill.  All  such  authority  expiresi 


on  June  30,  1943,  unless  renewed  by  Congress.  The  House  bill  also’ 


provided  for  such  an  Administrator  but  qualified  and  divided  his 
responsibility  by  creating  a  five-man  Board  of  Administrative  Re¬ 
view  with  power  to  revise,  supplant,  or  set  aside  the  regulations  of  the 
Administrator,  upon  the  appeal  of  anyone  subject  to  them.  There 
are  several  difficulties  inherent  in  such  an  arrangement.  First,  the 
Board  would  be  required  either  to  duplicate  the  staff  and  the  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  Administrator,  or  else  to  substitute  its  judgment  for 
that  of  the  Administrator  on  the  basis  of  inadequate  information  and 
understanding.  Second,  the  establishment  of  a  dual  control  system 
would  stimulate  appeals  in  virtually  every  case  thus  injuring  business 
because  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  final  price  and  inducing  widespread 
disregard  of  the  Administrator’s  action.  Finally,  since  the  Board 
would  act  only  on  the  application  of  private  parties  protesting  against 
particular  regulations,  it  would  have  no  authority  to  initiate,  or  respon¬ 
sibility  for  carrying  through  an  effective  program  of  price  control. 
Such  separation  of  authority  and  responsibility  would  undermine  the 
position  of  the  Administrator  without  substituting  any  clear-cut 
responsibility  in  its  place. 

The  committee  also  considered  the  alternative  of  substituting  aM 
board  of  several  members  for  a  single  Administrator.  However, “ 
almost  every  qualified  witness  who  testified  before  the  Senate  and 
House  committees  urged  centralization  of  ultimate  authority  and 
responsibility  in  a  single  individual.  World  War  experience,  our  own 
experience  during  the  defense  program,  and  now  our  brief  experience 
in  war,  all  point  in  the  same  direction.  The  committee  is  satisfied 
that  the  substitution  of  a  board  for  the  single  Administrator  would 
result  in  a  diffusion  of  responsibility  detrimental  to  a  vigorous  and 
effective  price-eon trol  program.  The  committee,  however,  has  not 
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been  unmindful  of  the  desirability  of  providing  safeguards  against 
abuse  of  power  under  the  bill. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  committee  substitute  provide  that  the 
issuance  of  a  price  or  rent  regulation  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
statement  of  the  considerations  underlying  the  Administrator’s  action. 
This  will  serve  to  expose  to  public  scrutiny  and  criticism  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  price  and  rent  regulations  are  based.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator,  hi  order  to  retain  public  confidence  and  support,  will  thereby 
be  required  to  identify  the  problems  arising  in  connection  with  each 
price  regulation  and  to  indicate  the  reasons  for  his  actions. 

The  committee  substitute  also  guarantees  to  individuals  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  price  and  rent  regulations  and  other 
regulations.  But  in  the  place  of  extended  adversary  hearings,  the 
committee  substitute  provides  for  the  filing  of  protests  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  supported  by  affidavits  and  other  written  evidence.  If  the 
Administrator  wishes  to  introduce  additional  written  evidence  into  the 
record,  the  protestant  must  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  answer  it. 
The  issues  involved  will  be  generally  such  that  the  demeanor  of  wit¬ 
nesses  will  be  unimportant.  Nevertheless,  the  Administrator  may 
also  afford  the  opportunity  for  oral  argument  and  testimony  when  he 
finds  that  this  is  necessary  to  a  full  exploration  of  the  issues.  If  the 
protest  is  denied  the  Administrator  must  render  a  written  opinion  indi¬ 
cating  not  only  the  grounds  upon  which  the  decision  is  based,  but  also 
the  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which  he  has  taken  official  notice 
in  reaching  his  conclusion.  These  hearing  provisions,  although  they  do 
not  require  an  oral  hearing  in  every  case,  accord  every  protestant  an 
adequate  opportunity  to  present  the  arguments  and  facts  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  and  to  refute  all  those  upon  which  the  Administrator  relies.  As  a 
practical  matter,  the  substitution  in  most  instances  of  written  for  oral 
procedure  affords  realistic  opportunity  for  hearing  to  those  who  desire 
it,  while  eliminating  the  necessity  for  lengthy  and  costly  trials  with 
concomitant  dissipation  of  the  time  and  energies  of  all  concerned  in 
litigation  rather  than  in  the  common  war  effort.  This  shortened  hear¬ 
ing  procedure,  which  has  already  been  developed  by  other  Federal 
administrative  agencies,  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  individual  rights,  and  is  essential  to  the  administration  of  an  emer¬ 
gency  price-control  statute. 

The  committee  bill  substitutes  judicial  review  of  price  and  rent  regu¬ 
lations  and  other  regulations  issued  under  section  2  by  a  special  court 
called  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  judicial  review  by  the  cir¬ 
cuit  courts  of  appeals  provided  for  in  the  House  bill.  This  special  court  is 
to  consist  of  Federal  district  and  circuit  judges  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  Emergency  Court  is  established  in 
order  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  would  result  from  conflicting  deci¬ 
sions  in  different  circuits  on  the  same  regulations.  It  will  also  permit 
the  expeditious  consideration  and  disposition  of  problems  arising  under 
the  statute  by  a  court  familiar  with  its  provisions  and  operation. 

The  Emergency  Court  may  set  aside  and  enjoin  such  regula¬ 
tions  if  satisfied  that  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  law  or  are 
arbitrary  or  capricious.  These  review  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
declaratory  of  traditional  standards  formulated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  for  judicial  review  of  delegated  legislative  action 
comparable  to  the  issuance  of  price  or  rent  regulations.  Although 
the  Court  may  not  substitute  its  judgment  for  that  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  on  questions  of  fact,  it  may  examine  the  entire  record  before 
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the  Administrator  to  determine  whether  he  has  acted  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  statute,  whether  the  procedure  that  he  has  followed 
is  in  accordance  with  accepted  standards  of  due  process  of  law, 
and  whether  he  has  exercised  a  reasonable  judgment  on  questions 
committed  to  his  discretion.  The  grounds  upon  which  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  acted  and  the  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which  he  has 
taken  official  notice  will  be  disclosed  to  the  Court.  The  Court  may 
also  require  the  Administrator  to  include  additional  evidence  in  the 
record  if  such  evidence  has  been  rejected  by  the  Administrator  or 
could  not  reasonably  have  been  presented  to  him.  The  procedure  for 
judicial  review  in  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is  thus  essentially 
the  same  as  suits  in  three-judge  district  courts  to  review  orders  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  many  other  Federal  adminis¬ 
trative  agencies. 

2.  Enforcement 


Price  control  which  cannot  be  made  effective  is  at  least  as  bad  as  no 
price  control  at  all.  It  will  not  stop  inflation,  and  enables  those  who 
defy  regulation  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  who 
unselfishly  cooperate  in  the  interests  of  the  emergency.  To  dis¬ 
courage  initial  violations,  the  committee  substitute  provides  for 
actions  at  law  to  recover  $50  or  three  times  the  amount  of  the  illegal 
overcharges.  This  will  permit  private  purchasers  who  buy  for  per¬ 
sonal  use  or  consumption,  rather  than  in  the  course  of  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness,  to  protect  themselves  against  violations  of  the  act.  The  bill,  in 
addition,  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  issue  or  require  licenses 
where  he  deems  such  action  necessary  to  assure  effective  enforcement. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  seek  a  court  injunction 
against  violations  of  the  act,  and  provides  for  the  punishment  of  the 
most  flagrant  violations  by  criminal  prosecutions  subject  to  the  super¬ 
vision  and  control  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  committee,  of  course,  recognizes  that  competent  administration 
and  enforcement  of  the  act  will  be  impossible  unless  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  persons  acting  under  his  direction  are  given  broad  investi¬ 
gatory  powers.  To  this  end  the  bill,  like  most  recent  legislation, 
provides  authority  for  obtaining  any  information,  oral  or  written, 
which  may  be  of  assistance  to  the  Administrator  in  carrying  out  his 
duties.  Power  to  enforce  the  right  of  inspection  and  to  compel  oral 
testimony  and  the  production  of  documents  is  given  to  the  appropriate 
courts. 

(a)  Licensing. — The  experience  of  this  and  other  democratic  nations 
has  shown  that  in  many  cases  criminal  prosecutions  are  too  harsh  and 
that  suits  to  enjoin  further  violations  not  only  are  inadequate  to  pre¬ 
vent  initial  infractions  of  law  but  are  too  costly  and  too  long  drawn 
out  to  prove  effective  in  a  period  of  crisis.  Neither  method  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  moreover,  provides  a  means  for  determining  who  is  engaged 
in  any  particular  trade  or  industry  where  there  are  numerous  sellers. 
Nor  are  criminal  prosecutions  or  injunction  suits  sufficiently  flexible 
to  assure  substantial  justice  in  the  particular  case.  Licensing,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  many  cases  will  provide  the  effectiveness  and  speed  that 
are  so  necessary  to  adequate  enforcement  of  wartime  measures,  and,  in 
addition,  the  flexibility  which  is  essential  to  avoid  hardship  to  the  law- 
abiding  businessman. 

American  experience  during  the  last  war  shows  that  both  compliance 
and  flexibility  are  attainable  goals.  That  experience  arose  primarily 
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out  of  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  Lever  Act.  Under  that  statute 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  as  Food  Administrator  was  given  broad  licensing 
power  which  was  extensively  and  effectively  used.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Fuel  Administration  did  not  at  first  have  the  power  to 
license,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  such  power  was  necessary; 
the  result  again  was  enforcement  which,  although  highly  effective, 
caused  no  hardship  to  business.  Reports  of  the  Food  and  Fuel 
Administrations  reveal  that  it  was  rarely  necessary  to  suspend  or 
revoke  a  license;  the  threat  of  revocation  was  sufficient  in  sub¬ 
stantially  all  instances  to  achieve  compliance. 

Great  Britain  and  Canada  have  had  similar  experiences,  with  the 
result  that  today  licensing  in  a  form  much  more  drastic  than  is  proposed 
in  the  committee  substitute  is  used  widely  in  both  nations.  Indeed, 
our  own  State  and  Federal  laws  already  contain  numerous  instances  of 
the  use  of  the  licensing  power  as  a  regulatory  device  for  other  purposes. 

Balanced  against  the  efficiency  of  the  licensing  provisions  of  the  bill 
are  the  elaborate  safeguards  against  abuse.  Thus,  the  bill  provides 
that  no  person  may  be  refused  a  license.  The  license  cannot  be  used  to 
control  the  number  of  persons  in  the  particular  trade  or  industry. 
Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is  guaranteed  by  a  provision  that 
no  license  may  be  required  as  a  condition  of  selling  and  distributing 
written  matter  or  radio  time,  and  the  freedom  of  every  farmer  to  mar¬ 
ket  his  own  produce  without  a  license  is  guaranteed  by  express  pro¬ 
vision. 

Suspension  of  a  license,  which  is  limited  to  a  maximum  period  of 
12  months,  may  be  ordered  only  by  a  court.  The  Administrator  has 
no  power  to  suspend  or  revoke  a  license  under  the  committee  substi¬ 
tute.  Grounds  for  suspension  do  not  exist  until  a  licensee  has  first  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Administrator  a  warning  notice  that  he  has  violated  a 
provision  of  the  license  or  of  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or 
requirement  which  may  be  applicable  to  him.  If  he  ignores  such  a 
warning  notice,  and  again  violates,  the  Administrator  may  apply  to 
the  local,  State,  or  territorial  court  for  a  suspension  order  or,  in  certain 
circumstances,  he  may  apply  to  the  appropriate  United  States  district 
court.  If  the  court  suspends  the  license,  the  licensee  may  appeal  and 
may  secure  a  stay  pending  the  appeal  if  his  case  merits  it. 

Without  licensing,  the  price  bill  woidd  be  little  more  than  an  author¬ 
ization  to  continue  price  administration  in  certain  major  fields  on  a 
voluntary  basis.  For  price  control  without  licensing  is  virtually 
impossible  where  the  number  of  sellers  is  large.  Injunctions  and  penal¬ 
ties  will  suffice  where  there  are  few  sellers;  but  where  there  are  many 
sellers,  as  in  retailing,  for  example,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  who 
is  subject  to  control,  much  less  enforce  price  regulations,  without 
licensing.  Of  these  facts  industry  is  fully  aware.  Licensing  provides 
a  simple  and  direct  control  over  violators  and,  as  the  trade  press  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  obviates  the  need  for 
resort  to  drastic  penalties  or  burdensome  lawsuits. 

( b )  Actions  to  Recover  Damages. — Such  actions  have  proved  valuable 
in  the  enforcement  of  other  regulatory  statutes,  such  as  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  both  to  relieve  the  Government  of  a  part  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  enforcement  and  to  deter  initial  violations.  They  afford  a 
remedy  at  law  to  persons  damaged  by  having  had  to  pay  unlawfully 
high  prices.  An  action  of  this  sort  may  be  brought  by  any  person 
who  buys  for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the  course  of  trade  or 
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business,  to  recover  from  the  seller  wlio  violates  a  price  regulation, 
or  price  schedule,  damages  in  the  sum  of  $50  or  treble  the  amount  of 
the  unlawful  overcharge.  Reasonable  attorney’s  fees  and  costs  are 
to  be  allowed  by  the  court  to  a  buyer  who  prevails  in  such  a  suit. 
The  same  remedy  is  made  available  to  persons  who  pay  excessive 
rentals  for  defense-area  housing  accommodations.  A  similar  pro¬ 
vision  has  already  been  incorporated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  rent 
law  just  passed  by  Congress. 

All  such  actions  may  be  brought  in  any  Federal  court  or  State  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  must  be  instituted  within  1  year  after 
delivery  is  completed  or  rent  is  paid.  The  further  provision  that 
the  Administrator  may  sue  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  not  only 
where  the  United  States  is  the  consumer  but  also  if  the  buyer  is  not 
entitled  to  bring  suit  will  apply  to  situations  in  which  the  buyer  is 
barred  for  bad  faith  or  for  some  other  reason,  or  in  which  the  buyer  is 
a  purchaser  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business.  This  subsection  does 
not  become  effective  until  G  months  after  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

(c)  Suits  to  enjoin  violations. — In  common  with  substantially  all 
regulatory  statutes,  the  bill  authorizes  the  official  charged  with  the 
duty  of  administering  the  act  to  apply  to  any  appropriate  court,  State 
or  Federal,  for  an  order  enjoining  any  person  who  has  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  bill.  Such  courts  are 
given  jurisdiction  to  issue  whatever  order  to  enforce  compliance  is 
proper  in  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 

( d )  Criminal  prosecutions. — Whenever  the  Administrator  discovers 
evidence  of  willful  violations  of  the  act,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule,  promulgated  under  it,  he  may  so  advise  the  Attorney 
General,  who  may  in  his  discretion  institute  a  criminal  prosecution 
in  the  appropriate  district  court.  If  the  violator  is  convicted,  he 
may  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $5,000  or  by  imprisonment 
not  to  exceed  1  year,  or  both. 

3.  The  Power  To  Buy  and  Sell 

Because  of  the  intimate  correlation  between  price  problems  and 
problems  of  supply,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  power  to  buy  and  sell 
commodities  be  granted  to  the  Administrator  if  price  stability  is  to  be 
achieved.  Briefly  stated,  the  major  purposes  for  which  the  power 
is  necessary  are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  obtain  the  needed  production  of  marginal  and  high  cost 
producers  without  disturbing  the  general  price  structure. 

(b)  To  expand  existing  production  beyond  present  capacity. 

(c)  To  permit  control  of  the  prices  of  imported  commodities  where 
the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  or  where 
imports  are  necessary  to  augment  the  domestic  supply. 

(d)  To  permit  purchase  and  sale  of  commodities  to  prevent  price 
increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Underlying  all  of  the  objectives  is  the  agreed  fundamental  concept 
that  there  are  numerous  instances  where  price  stability  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  without  interfering  with  production  and  supply,  only  if  the 
Government  buys  at  one  price  and  sells  at  a  lower  price.  The  power  to 
sell  Government  property  is  limited  under  the  Constitution,  and  must 
be  expressly  granted  by  Congress  (art.  4,  sec.  3).  Accordingly,  before 
buying  and  selling  can  be  undertaken  by  a  governmental  agency, 
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specific  and  clear-cut  authority  must  be  found,  particularly  as  to  the 
power  to  sell  below  the  purchase  price. 

The  House  bill  does  not  grant  any  new  power  to  buy  or  to  sell.  It 
expressly  limits  the  power  to  “any  authority  heretofore  or  hereafter 
conferred”  upon  any  existing  agency  or  agencies.  An  examination  of 
those  existing  powers  leads  to  but  one  conclusion:  namely,  that  such 
powers  are  limited,  either  with  respect  to  the  commodities  or  by  the 
administrative  practice  of  the  agency,  in  such  a  way  that  the  author¬ 
ity  could  or  would  not  be  effectively  utilized  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
I  jectives  sought  by  this  section  of  the  bill.  The  need  for  express  statu¬ 
tory  authorization  is  clear. 

To  prevent  any  duplication  of  effort  or  conflict  with  existing  legis¬ 
lation,  the  House  provision  is  retained  whereby  the  power  to  buy  and 
sell  critical  or  strategic  materials  is  reserved  solely  to  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion-Finance  Corporation.  Moreover,  any  doubt  as  to  the  authority 
of  that  agency  to  sell  such  materials  at  less  than  purchase  price  is 
eliminated  by  a  specific  grant  of  authority. 

The  House  bill  expressly  limited  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  so  that 
it  could  be  exercised  only  to  obtain  marginal  and  high-cost  production. 
Equally  important  is  the  power  to  encourage  expansion  of  supply 
beyond  total  existing  capacity.  Effective  price  control  in  a  war 
economy  frequently  depends  upon  an  expansion  of  productive  capacity, 
and,  if  new  production  is  to  be  stimulated,  the  Government  must  often 
v  pay  a  price  related  to  the  emergency  character  of  the  demand.  There- 
p  after,  if  general  price  stability  is  to  be  insured,  the  added  production 
must  be  distributed  to  the  consumers  at  prices  which  will  permit  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  level  of  prices.  Only  by  Government 
buying  and  selling  can  this  result  be  achieved. 

The  House  further  limited  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  to  domestic 
V  commodities.  Sellers  abroad  are  obviously  not  subject  to  price  regu¬ 
lation  by  this  country  and  prices  of  imported  commodities  will  fre¬ 
quently  reach  inflated  levels  before  the  commodity  becomes  subject 
to  our  jurisdiction.  Moreover,  where  imports  are  necessary  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  domestic  supply,  or  where  we  are  entirely  dependent  upon 
foreign  sources  of  supply,  the  temptation  to  profiteer  becomes  too 
great  to  be  controlled  by  ordinary  measures.  Only  governmental 
control  of  the  supply,  coupled  with  distribution  at  reasonable  prices, 
can  eliminate  that  temptation.  It  should  be  noted  that  two  import¬ 
ant  limitations  are  placed  on  the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  sell  imported  commodities.  First,  he  can  import  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  also  domestically  produced  only  in  those  cases  where 
domestic  production  is  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand.  Second, 
the  House  provision  that  nothing  in  the  section  “shall  be  construed 
,  .  to  modify,  suspend,  amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Tariff 
|  f  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,”  has  been  retained. 

One  further  important  limitation  contained  in  the  House  bill  is 
retained  by  the  committee  substitute.  The  bill  expressly  provides 
that  the  policy  laid  down  bv  the  Congress  with  respect  to  agricultural 
commodities  remains  paramount  to  any  authority  conferred  by  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  The  committee  bill  does  not 
and  cannot  be  construed  to  limit,  expand,  or  alter  the  existing  powers 
and  policies  of  the  agencies  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  They  remain 
exactly  as  presently  constituted. 
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4.  Wages 

The  House  bill  specifically  forbids  the  Administrator  from  estab¬ 
lishing  ceilings,  or  other  direct  controls,  over  wages.  We  concur  in 
this  provision  and  recommend  that  no  such  power  should  be  given  to 
the  Administrator.  The  committee  has  provided,  however,  that  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  those  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  dealing  with  wages,  within  the  limits  of  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of  prices  and  costs  of 
production. 

Legislation  providing  for  control  over  wages  may  ultimately  be 
found  necessary  as  an  emergency  measure  but  there  are  strong  reasons 
why  such  control,  even  if  it  became  necessary,  should  not  be  exercised 
by  the  same  agency  as  that  which  is  charged  with  the  control  over 
prices. 

The  problems  of  wage  control  are  totally  dissimilar  from  those  of 
price  control  and  are  extraordinarily  complex.  Wage  rates  are  closely 
associated  with  problems  of  working  conditions,  the  proper  evaluation 
and  classification  of  skills,  the  functioning  of  collective  bargaining 
processes  and  many  other  factors  peculiar  to  the  labor  market. 

The  unique  nature  of  the  problems  in  the  field  of  wage  determination 
is  reflected  in  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  and  in  the  agencies 
established  under  such  laws  to  deal  with  this  problem.  The  complex 
nature  of  the  problem  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  treatment  accorded 
it  in  this  country  in  peacetime,  but  also  in  the  treatment  accorded  it 
in  all  other  countries  in  time  of  war.  It  is  significant  that  no  other 
country  has  found  it  practical  to  place  both  wage  control  and  price 
control  in  the  hands  of  a  single  agency. 

A  broader  and  more  fundamental  objection  to  the  regulation  of 
wages  by  techniques  similar  to  those  appropriate  for  the  control  of 
prices  lies  in  the  fact  that  wage  control  is  income  control.  Price  con¬ 
trol  itself  constitutes  a  limitation  upon  the  total  income  derived  from 
production,  but  this  must  be  sharply  distinguished  from  control  over 
the  apportionment  of  that  income  among  those  contributing  to  its  pro¬ 
duction.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  competition  of  the  market 
limits  the  extent  to  which  prices,  wages,  salaries,  or  any  other  income 
may  rise.  Business  men  and  labor  recognize  that  prices  and  wages 
can  be  raised  only  at  the  expense  of  sales  volume  and  employment. 
Wage  bargaining  proceeds  on  that  basis.  Under  emergency  circum¬ 
stances,  the  establishment  of  maximum  prices  serves  precisely  the  same 
function.  Maximum  price  regulation,  by  limiting  the  total  value  of 
output,  limits  the  sum  available  for  apportionment.  It  sets  the  frame¬ 
work  within  which  this  apportionment  may  be  determined  upon  bases 
mutually  agreeable  to  the  parties  involved. 

The  direct  fixing  of  wage  rates  implies  the  specific  determination 
of  the  income  of  labor.  It  could,  in  no  event,  be  acceptable  unless 
coupled  with  direct  and  specific  determination  of  the  salaries  of  man¬ 
agement,  the  dividends  of  stockholders,  the  interest  payments  re¬ 
ceived  by  bondholders,  the  incomes  of  farmers  or  merchants,  of  pro¬ 
fessional  persons  and  of  all  others.  Such  controls,  bewildering  in 
their  complexity,  are  not  yet  necessary  to  prevent  inflation.  Such 
controls  would  require  a  huge  administrative  staff  badly  needed  for 
necessary  and  indeed  urgent  tasks  in  other  quarters.  Such  controls, 
unless  the  need  were  more  clearly  indicated,  might  breed  widespread 
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resentment  and  seriously  disrupt  the  mobilization  of  resources  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

5.  Agricultural  Commodities 

The  effectuation  of  the  principle  of  parity  prices  for  agriculture 
requires  that  in  a  general  price  program  special  safeguards  be  provided 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities.  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  powers  of  the  Administrator  be  limited  in  this  respect,  in  that 
)  no  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
below  (1)  the  market  price  equivalent  to  110  per  cent  of  the  parity 
price  of  that  commodity,  or  (2)  the  price  of  that  commodity  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1941.  These  are  floors  below  which  maximum  prices  may  not 
be  fixed.  They  are  not  ceilings.  The  Administrator  may  thus  estab¬ 
lish  maximum  prices  for  agricultural  commodities  above  the  h’gher 
of  the  market  prices  therefor  specified  in  the  bill.  We  recommend 
that  the  further  alternative  provided  by  the  House  bill,  namely,  the 
average  price  of  the  commodity  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929, 
be  eliminated. 

We  recommend  acceptance  of  110  percent  of  parity  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  designed  to  assure  a  season’s  average  of  parity  prices  for  the 
farmer.  In  the  case  of  most  industrial  goods  placed  under  regulation, 
conditions  of  manufacture  and  of  sale  during  the  emergency  afford 
reasonable  assurance  to  the  producers  thereof  that  the  maximum  price 

■  will  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  commodities,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  conditions  of  production  and  of  sale  afford  no  such  assurance. 
Agricultural  prices  fluctuate  over  a  wide  range  from  season  to  season 
and  from  year  to  year.  To  secure  parity  prices,  it  is  therefore  neces- 

.  sary  to  permit  agricultural  prices  to  rise  sometimes  above  parity  in 
)  order  to  offset  their  sometimes  falling  below  that  level.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Administrator  is  directed  to  impose  no  ceiling  on  an 
agricultural  commodity  below  110  percent  of  its  parity  price. 

For  the  main  agricultural  commodities  it  is  recognized  that  the  110- 
percent  provision  will  allow  for  a  substantial  further  increase.  Thus 
the  price  of  wheat  on  December  15  was  $1.02  per  bushel.  The  110- 
percent  provision  will  allow  wheat  to  advance  to  $1.40.  Corn  will  be 
allowed  an  increase  of  from  66.9  cents  per  bushel  on  December  15  to 
$1.01,  at  110  percent  of  parity.  Cotton  which  was  16.23  cents  per 
pound  on  November  15  may  rise  to  19.65  cents.  It  should  be  added 
that  these  figures  are  based  on  present  parity.  Some  upward  revision 
of  parity  prices  may  be  expected  so  that  minimum  limits  will  be  some¬ 
what  higher  than  those  here  indicated. 

We  also  accept  the  October  1  limitation  because  it  is  designed  to 
prevent  dislocations  attendant  upon  any  downward  adjustments  of 

■  prices  recently  attained  during  the  fail  marketing  of  agricultural 
products. 

We  do  not  recommend  concurrence  in  the  1919-29  average  price 
limitation  contained  in  the  House  bill.  Under  this  provision,  on  the 
basis  of  price  relationships  prevailing  December  15,  1941,  the  increase 
of  farm  prices  which  could  occur  would  be  unreasonable  and  infla¬ 
tionary.  For  example,  cotton  prices  could  rise  to  119  percent  of 
parity,  potato  prices  to  123  percent  of  parity,  the  price  of  chickens 
to  130  percent  of  parity  before  the  Administrator  would  have  the 
power  to  impose  ceilings  on  them.  Such  increases,  going  far  beyond 
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parity,  would  represent  not  equal  treatment  to  the  farmer  but  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment.  This  would  be  conducive  neither  to  the  public 
interest  nor  to  the  interest  of  the  farmers  themselves.  By  abandoning 
the  principle  of  parity,  for  the  acceptance  of  which  the  farmers  have 
labored  many  years,  and  by  encouraging  inflationary  tendencies, 
this  provision  would  strike  a  direct  blow  at  the  interest  of  farmers 
themselves.  It  would  permit  strong  upward  pressure  upon  the  cost 
of  living,  upon  wages,  and  thus  upon  the  entire  price  structure.  This 
must  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  the 
things  they  buy.  If 

IV.  SECTIONAL  ANALYSIS 

Title  I — General  Provisions  and  Authority 


purposes;  time  limit;  applicability 

Section  1  (a)  of  title  I  states  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  purposes  is  referred  to  throughout  the  bill  and  provides  a 
guide  for  administrative  and  judicial  interpretation  of  the  statute, 
and  establishes  standards  for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  delegated  by 
the  bill.  This  subsection  also  contains  a  provision  that  it  shall  be  the 
policy  of  those  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  dealing 
with  wages,  within  the  limits  of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction,  to 
work  toward  a  stabilization  of  prices  and  costs  of  production. 

Section  1  (b)  provides  that  the  powers  conferred  under  the  bill  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1943,  unless  sooner  terminated  by  act  of  W 
Congress  or  by  a  proclamation  by  the  President  that  such  powers  are 
no  longer  necessary  in  the  interest  of  national  defense  and  security. 

Section  1  (c)  makes  the  provisions  of  the  bill  applicable  to  the 
United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  < 
Columbia.  ' 

COMMODITY  PRICES 


Section  2  of  the  bill  contains  the  basic  grants  of  authority  to  control 
prices,  rents,  and  related  practices. 

Section  2  (a)  authorizes  the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  in 
sec.  201  of  the  bill),  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  prices  of  one  or 
more  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in 
a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  to  establish 
such  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and 
equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  These  are  the 
basic  general  standards  to  guide  the  Administrator  in  establishing 
maximum  prices  for  individual  commodities  or  groups  of  commod¬ 
ities,  or  if  need  be,  for  all  commodities.  In  addition,  in  establishing 
maximum  prices  for  any  commodity,  the  Administrator  is  directed, 
so  far  as  practicable,  to  ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  theflB 
prices  prevailing  for  such  commodity  between  October  1  and  October 
15,  1941  (or  if  such  period  reflects  abnormal  market  conditions  then 
during  the  nearest  normal  two-week  period),  and  to  make  adjustments 
for  such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine  to  be  of  general  applica¬ 
bility.  Among  the  factors  for  which  the  Administrator  may  make 
adjustments  the  bill  specifies  speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases 
or  decreases  in  costs  of  production,  distribution  and  transportation, 
and  general  increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by  the  sellers  of 
the  commodity  during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  October  1, 
1941. 
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Thus  the  bill  does  not  require  the  Administrator  to  arrive  at  a  max¬ 
imum  price  by  some  complicated  formula.  It  provides  that  the 
Administrator  may  establish  as  the  maximum  price  for  a  commodity 
the  prices  which  prevailed  for  that  commodity  between  October  1  and 
October  15,  1941,  and  which  buyers  and  sellers  have  worked  out  for 
themselves.  If  the  prices  prevailing  between  October  1  and  October 
15,  1941,  reflect  abnormal  market  conditions  for  a  particular  com¬ 
modity,  because,  for  example,  they  reflect  seasonal  or  peculiar  fluctua¬ 
tions,  the  Administrator  may  take  the  prices  prevailing  during  the 
2-week  period  nearest  October  1-15,  1941,  which  he  determines  is 
not  abnormal.  In  determining  to  adhere  to,  or  depart  from,  the 
prices  prevailing  during  such  period  and  the  extent  to  which  increases 
in  costs  should  be  absorbed,  the  Administrator  must  consider  the 
factors  specified  in  the  hill,  and  all  other  relevant  factors,  to  the  end 
that  the  established  maximum  price  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable 
and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

Because  of  the  legislative  nature  of  regulations  establishing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  applying  to  large  numbers  of  sellers,  the  hill  does  not 
guarantee  a  profit  to  each  individual  seller.  It  requires  instead  that 
such  prices  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  as  applied  to  the  sellers 
responsible  for  the  major  part  of  the  output  of  any  commodity.  As 
to  such  sellers  it  is  the  effect  of  the  maximum  price  upon  their  over-all 
operations  as  business  units  that  must  be  considered. 

As  for  other  sellers,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  establish 
price  differentials  [see  section  2  (c)],  or  to  buy  up  their  production  at 
a  higher  price  [see  section  2  (e)],  if  such  action  is  necessary  or  ap¬ 
propriate  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  hill. 

All  maximum  prices  are  to  be  established  by  regulation  or  order  of 
the  Administrator  and  each  such  regulation  or  order  is  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  of  the  considerations  involved  in  its  issuance. 
This  statement  will  afford  those  subject  to  a  maximum  price  regula¬ 
tion  an  adequate  opportunity  to  know  the  basis  for  its  adoption  and, 
therefore,  intelligently  to  formulate,  in  the  form  of  protests  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  203  (a)  of  the  bill,  any  objections  which  they  may  have 
to  such  regulation.  Each  such  permanent  regulation  or  order  is  to  be 
of  general  applicability  and  effect,  subject  of  course  to  the  provisions 
of  section  2  (c)  regarding  classifications,  differentiations,  adjustments, 
and  exceptions. 

The  Administrator  is  also  authorized,  whenever  in  his  judgment 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  bill,  to  issue  temporary  regulations  establishing  as  the  maximum 
price  for  any  commodity  the  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity, 
either  generally  or  in  individual  establishments,  at  the  time  of  is¬ 
suance  of  the  regulations.  Such  regulations  may  be  issued  without 
regard  to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  bill  for  the  issuance  of  perma¬ 
nent  regulations  and  without  an  accompanying  statement  of  consider¬ 
ations.  They  are  to  be  effective,  however,  for  only  GO  days  and  may 
be  replaced  by  permanent  regulations  establishing  maximum  prices  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  standards  and  accompanied  by  state¬ 
ments  of  considerations.  The  authority  to  issue  regulations  tem¬ 
porarily  freezing  prices  is  necessary  principally  in  order  to  enable  the 
Administrator  to  meet  particular  emergency  situations  as  they  arise. 
The  Administrator  is  thereby  given  60  days  to  make  such  studies  and 
investigations  as  will  enable  him  to  issue  permanent  regulations.  The 
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temporary  regulations  are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  protest  and  review 
provisions  of  sections  203  and  204  of  the  bill. 

The  term  “commodity”  as  used  in  section  2  and  throughout  the  bill 
is  defined  in  section  302  (c)  to  include,  in  addition  to  commodities, 
articles,  products,  and  materials  (except  books,  magazines,  periodicals, 
and  newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap),  services  rendered  other¬ 
wise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with  the  processing,  distri¬ 
bution,  storage,  installation,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or 
sales,  of  a  commodity  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any 
service  establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a  commodity.  In  these 
instances,  the  receipt  of  payment  for  the  rendition  of  the  services  will 
constitute  the  sale  of  a  commodity  for  a  price.  The  term  “service 
establishment”  is  intended  to  include  all  establishments  rendering 
services  in  connection  with  the  use  of  goods,  including  such  typical 
establishments  as  laundries,  cleaners  and  dyers,  and  other  such 
establishments  listed  as  service  establishments  by  the  United  States 
Census.  The  term  does  not  include,  however,  purely  personal 
services.  Compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees, 
rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other  public  utility,  rates 
charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or  under¬ 
writing  insurance,  or  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  or  publishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  maga¬ 
zine,  or  operating  a  radio  broadcasting  station,  or  rates  charged  for 
any  professional  services  are  expressly  exempt  from  regulation  by 
section  302  (c). 

RENTS 

Section  2  (b)  of  the  bill  contains  the  grant  of  authority  to  control 
rents  for  housing  accommodations  in  defense-rental  areas.  “De¬ 
fense  rental  area”  is  defined  by  section  302  (d)  to  include  the  District 
of  Columbia  specifically  and  any  other  area  designated  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  an  area  where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or 
threaten  to  result  in  an  increase  of  rents  for  housing  accommodations 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  The  term  “housing  accom¬ 
modations”  is  defined  in  section  302  (f)  to  include  any  property 
rented  or  offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes,  including 
hotel  accommodations  whether  for  permanent  or  transient  use,  together 
with  the  privileges,  services,  furnishings  and  facilities  connected 
with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such  property.  Stabilization  of  rents 
in  defense  rental  areas  is  to  be  accomplished  first  through  the  medium 
of  recommendations  to  the  local  housing  or  rental  authorities,  and  if 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  this  is  not  effective,  through 
the  issuance  of  regulations  establishing  maximum  rents.  Similar 
standards  to  those  provided  for  the  establishment  of  maximum 
prices  are  provided  for  the  establishment  of  maximum  rents.  Un¬ 
like  the  provision  in  the  House  bill,  the  base  date  to  be  considered  in 
the  establishment  of  maximum  rents  is  not  April  1,  1940,  in  all  cases, 
since  defense  activities  may  not  have  affected  all  areas  on  such  date. 
Instead,  the  Administrator  is  to  be  guided  by  the  rents  prevailing  on 
or  about  the  date  (not  earlier  than  April  1,  1940)  on  which,  in  his 
judgment,  defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threatened  to  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  rents  for  housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  act.  Adjustments  are.  to  be  made  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be  of  general  applicability 
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in  respect  of  such  accommodation,  including  increases  or  decreases  in 
property  taxes  and  other  costs  subsequent  to  such  date  and  for  the 
preceding  year.  In  designating  defense-rental  areas,  in  establishing 
maximum  rents  for  defense-area  housing  accommodations  and  in 
selecting  persons  to  administer  such  maximum  rents,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  directed  to  consider,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  local  officials  concerned  with  housing  or  rental  conditions. 

TERMS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  REGULATIONS 

^  Section  2  (c)  of  the  bill  provides  for  flexibility  in  the  establishment 
of  maximum  price  and  rent,  and  other,  regulations  under  the  bill. 
It  authorizes  classifications,  differentiations,  adjustments,  and  reason¬ 
able  exceptions  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administration  are 
necessary  or  proper  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  classifications  and  differentiations  may  be  made  in  terms  of 
quantity,  quality,  or  character  of  the  use  contemplated  by  the  pur¬ 
chaser,  or  in  terms  of  delivered  prices  on  the  one  hand  and  f.  o.  b. 
prices  on  the  other,  or  other  conditions  of  sale.  Differentiations  of 
this  character  and  many  more  that  could  be  mentioned  are  essential 
in  formulating  workable  maximum  price  regulations.  In  proper 
cases  differentiation  is  also  contemplated  between  high-cost  and  other 
producers.  Under  this  subsection,  too,  individual  exceptions  may  be 
made  where  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  they  are  necessary 
|  Ato  alleviate  undue  hardship  or  inequity. 

I  "  Because  it  is  impossible  to  specify  all  the  different  methods  which 
may  have  to  be  employed  in  establishing  maximum  prices  or  rents, 
further  flexibility  is  made  possible  by  section  302  (i)  which  defines 
“maximum  price”  and  “maximum  rent”  and  provides  that  maxi- 
mum  prices  and  maximum  rents  may  be  formulated  in  terms  of 
^  prices,  rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees,  or  other  charges  or  allow¬ 
ances  or  any  combination  thereof.  Maximum  prices  or  rents  for  all 
commodities  may  of  course  be  established  in  terms  of  prices  prevailing 
generally  or  in  individual  establishments  on  a  particular  date,  and 
permissible  variations  therefrom. 

MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 

In  order  to  achieve  effective  price  control  it  may  often  be  necessary 
to  regulate  or  prohibit  practices  which  are  equivalent  to  concealed 
price  or  rent  increases  or  which  are  likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent 
increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  Accordingly, 
section  2  (d)  confers  authority  to  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices  or  hoarding,  in  connection  with  any  com- 
I  jnodity,  and  speculative  or  manipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing 
I  practices  in  connection  with  defense-area  housing  accommodations 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  equivalent  to  or  are 
likely  to  result  in  such  price  or  rent  increases.  Examples  of  such 
practices  in  connection  with  a  commodity  include  manipulation  of 
the  form  or  quality  so  that  the  same  price  is  charged  for  an  inferior 
or  less  desirable  product  (which  amounts  to  a  price  increase),  the 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  middlemen,  the  requirement  of  com¬ 
bination  purchases,  unreasonable  trade  allowances  and  other  specula¬ 
tive  or  manipulative  selling  or  inventory  practices.  Although  section 
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4  (d)  of  the  bill  specifically  prohibits  the  Administrator  from  requiring 
any  person  to  sell  any  commodity,  regulations  designed  to  prevent  the 
unjustifiable  accumulation  of  commodities  would  be  appropriate 
under  section  2  (d). 

AUTHORITY  TO  BUY  AND  SELL 


Section  2  (e)  authorizes  the  Administrator,  whenever  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  bill,  to  buy,  store,  use,  or  sell  any  commodity,  without  i 
competitive  bidding,  at  public  or  private  sale,  upon  such  terms  as  ' 
he  shall  deem  necessary.  The  exercise  of  this  authority  may  fre¬ 
quently  lie  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  from  marginal  or  high-cost  producers  or  others,  or  to  prevent 
price  increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  bill.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  the  sale  of  commodities  thus  purchased  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  in  many  instances  be  at  a  price  lower  than  the  purchase 
price.  This  will  be  necessary  both  in  order  to  afford  equal  treatment 
to  all  purchasers  of  such  commodities  and  to  prevent  high-cost  pro¬ 
duction  from  exerting  upward  pressure  upon  the  general  level  of  prices. 
The  proceeds  of  any  sale  by  the  Administrator  is  to  be  used  as  a 
revolving  fund  to  carry  on  necessary  buying  and  selling  activities. 

The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  buy  and  sell  does  not  extend 
to  all  commodities.  Thus,  the  Administrator  is  given  no  power  to 
buy  or  sell  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  supplies.  Such  ma-|| 
terials  and  supplies  may  he  bought,  sold,  stored  or  used  in  order  to™ 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  only  by  corporations  organized  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  5  (d)  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act,  as  amended,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the  j 
Federal  Loan  Administrator.  The  Administrator,  however,  is  | 
authorized  to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  buying, 
selling,  storage,  or  use  of  such  materials  and  supplies.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  it  is  provided  that  such  corporations 
may  not  sell  any  commodity  at  prices  exceeding  the  maximum  price 
applicable  to  such  commodity  at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery,  but  may 
sell  such  commodity  below  such  maximum  price  or  below  the  purchase 
price  of  such  commodity. 

The  authority  of  the  Administrator  to  buy  and  sell  is  circumscribed 
in  other  ways,  hie  may  purchase  from  abroad  commodities  which  are 
also  domestically  produced,  only  if,  and  to  the  extent  that,  the  domes¬ 
tic  production  of  such  commodities  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand.  Furthermore,  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  are  expressly  left  unaffected  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection. 


GENERAL  POWERS  AND  LIMITATIONS 


Section  2  (f)  of  the  bill  prohibits  the  Administrator  from  exercising 
the  powers  conferred  by  section  2  in  any  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  agricultural  provisions  of  section  3. 

Section  2  (g)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  include  in  regulations 
and  orders  issued  under  the  bill  such  provisions  as  he  deems  necessary 
to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 
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Section  3  of  the  bill  limits  the  powers  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  provided  that  no  maxi¬ 
mum  price  may  be  established  for  any  agricultural  commodity  below 
(1)  the  market  price  equivalent  to  110  percent  of  the  parity  price  or 
comparable  price  for  the  commodity  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and 
seasonal  differentials  as  determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity 
on  October  1,  1941.  In  addition  to  the  parity  prices  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  under  existing  law,  the  Secretary 
is  directed  to  determine  and  publish  ‘‘comparable  prices”  for  those 
commodities  (other  than  the  specified  basic  commodities)  the  price 
for  which  is,  because  of  changes  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  such  commodity  since  the  base  period,  out  of  line  with  parity  prices 
for  the  basic  commodities. 

Section  3  (c)  and  section  3  (d)  insure  that  the  powers  granted 
to  the  Administrator  by  the  bill,  or  other  powers  granted  under 
existing  law,  will  not  be  so  exercised  as  to  vitiate  the  policy  expressed 
in  this  section. 

Section  3  (e)  provides  that  if  a  maximum  price  has  been  established 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  and  thereafter  a  parity  price  as 
determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricult  ure  is  more  than 
3  percent  above  or  below  the  parity  price  upon  which  the  prevailing 
maximum  price  was  based,  the  maximum  price  established  for  such 
commodity  shall  be  readjusted  and  based  upon  such  later  parity  price. 


PROHIBITIONS 

^  Section  4  (a)  makes  it  unlawful,  regardless  of  any  contract,  agree- 
'  ment,  lease,  or  other  obligation,  to  sell  or  deliver,  or  in  the  course  of 
trade  or  business  to  buy  or  receive,  any  commodity  or  to  demand  or 
receive  any  rent  in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  establishing  a 
maximum  price  or  maximum  rent  or  to  violate  any  other  regulation, 
order,  or  requirement  under  the  bill.  Thus  it  is  made  unlawful  not 
only  to  violate  regulations  prescribing  maximum  prices  and  rents  but 
also  to  violate  regulations  with  respect  to  speculative  or  manipulative 
practices,  hoarding,  or  renting  or  leasing  practices,  requirements  of  the 
Administrator  issued  under  the  provisions  of  section  202  (a)  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  obtaining  of  information  necessary  or  appropriate  to  the 
performance  of  his  duties  under  the  bill,  or  any  other  regulations, 
orders,  or  requirements  under  the  bill.  It  is  also  made  unlawful  to 
offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  It  is 
made  unlawful  also  to  violate  any  price  schedule  which  was  issued  by 
.  j  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  or  the  Ad- 
'S  ministrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply, 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Administrator  provided  for  in  section 
201  of  the  bill  takes  office,  and  which  has  become  effective  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  making  unlawful  contracts 
requiring  the  payment  of  prices  in  excess  of  the  maximum  prices 
which  had  been  established  at  the  time  such  contracts  were  entered 
into  or  which  were  thereafter  established.  This  the  committee 
regarded  as  unduly  restrictive,  especially  in  connection  with  War  and 
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Navy  Department  contracts.  Accordingly,  that  provision  has  been 
deleted  so  that  all  contracts  are  subject  to  whatever  provisions  regard¬ 
ing  them  are  contained  in  the  regulations  or  orders  prescribing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices. 

Section  4  (b)  protects  tenants  or  occupants  of  defense-area  housing 
accommodations  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights  conferred  upon  them 
by  the  bill  by  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  any  tenant 
or  occupant  from  such  accommodations  or  to  refuse  to  renew  his  lease 
or  rental  agreement  because  of  action  taken  by  him  in  asserting  such 
rights. 

Section  4  (c)  affords  protection  to  those  persons  required  to  disclose 
information  to  the  Administrator  by  making  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government,  or  for  any  adviser  or  consult¬ 
ant  to  the  Administrator  in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose  or  to  use 
for  his  personal  benefit,  any  information  obtained  under  the  bill. 
Further  provision  for  confidential  treatment  of  such  information  is 
found  in  section  202  (b). 

Section  4  (d)  specifically  preserves  the  right  of  persons  to  refuse  to 
sell  any  commodity  or  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

The  penalties  under  this  bill  for  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  for  making  any  false  statement  in  any  document  re¬ 
quired  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  the  provisions  of  any  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  are  prescribed 
in  section  205. 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Section  5  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  confer  with  various  busi¬ 
ness  groups,  to  cooperate  with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into 
voluntary  agreements  with  such  persons  and  groups  relating  to  the 
fixing  of  maximum  prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regulations  or  orders, 
or  otherwise. 

Title  II — Administration  and  Enforcement 

OFFICE  OF  PRICE  CONTROL 

Section  201  (a)  of  the  bill  creates  an  Office  of  Price  Administration 
headed  by  a  Price  Administrator  referred  to  in  the  bill  as  the  “Admin¬ 
istrator”  who  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  The  Administrator  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  $12,000  per  annum. 
Section  201  (a)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  hire  such  employees, 
utilize  and  to  establish  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  to 
accept  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  as  he  deems  to  be 
necessary.  He  may  perform  his  duties  through  such  employees  or 
agencies  by  delegating  to  them  any  of  the  powers  given  to  him  by  the 
bill.  All  employees  are  to  be  employed  pursuant  to  civil-service  laws 
and  compensated  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended,  and  no  political  test  or  qualification  is  to  be  permitted  or 
given  consideration.  Express  authority  is  granted  to  attorneys  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Administrator  to  represent  him  in  any  case  in  any 
court.  By  virtue  of  the  express  provisions  of  section  205  (b),  criminal 
proceedings  are  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Attorney 
General. 
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Section  201  (b)  provides  that  the  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia  but  authorizes  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  or  any  representative  or  other  agency  to  whom  he  may 
delegate  any  or  all  of  his  powers,  to  exercise  such  powers  in  any  place. 
This  subsection  also  authorizes  the  President  to  transfer  any  of  the 
powers  and  functions  conferred  by  this  bill  upon  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  with  respect  to  a  particular  commodity  or  commodi¬ 
ties  to  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  having 
other  functions  with  relation  to  such  commodity  or  commodities, 
^  and  similarly  to  transfer  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  any 
of  the  powers  and  functions  conferred  by  law  upon  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  any  particular 
commodity  or  commodities  other  than  agricultural  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  the  power  to  order  priorities,  purchase,  sell,  store,  handle,  or 
otherwise  deal  with  any  such  commodity  or  commodities.  This 
will  provide  against  any  crystallization  of  power  and  functions  in  a 
form  that  may  prove  inappropriate  to  the  war  program  as  it  develops. 

Section  201  (c)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make  necessary 
expenditures. 

Section  201  (d)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  prescribe  such 
regulations  and  orders  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  the  bill. 

,  OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

/  . 

Section  202  (a)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  make  studies  and 
investigations  and  to  obtain  the  economic  and  other  data  necessary 
or  proper  in  prescribing  maximum  price,  rent,  and  other  regulations 
and  orders,  and  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  such  regu- 
\)  lations  and  orders  and  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  This  authority 
may  be  enforced  through  the  usual  forms  of  compulsory  process  and 
the  power  to  inspect  and  copy  documents,  inspect  inventories  and 
defense-area  housing  accommodations.  The  pow*er  to  require  by 
regulation  or  order  the  keeping  of  records  and  the  making  of  reports 
is  also  granted  by  this  subsection. 

Although  no  person  is  excused  from  complying  with  any  require¬ 
ment  of  this  subsection  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina¬ 
tion,  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of 
February  11,  1893,  are  made  applicable  with  respect  to  any  individual 
who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

Violations  of  regulations,  orders,  or  requirements  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  under  this  subsection  are  made  unlawful  under  the  provisions  of 
section  4  (a).  Prosecution  of  willful  violations  may  be  had  under 
section  205  (b),  and  in  addition,  such  regulations,  orders,  and  require- 
|  )  ments  may  be  enforced  through  application  to  the  court  for  compulsory 
process  under  the  provisions  of  section  205  (a). 

Section  202  (b)  gives  further  protection  to  persons  furnishing 
information  to  the  Administrator  under  the  bill  by  directing  the 
Administrator,  upon  the  request  of  the  party  furnishing  such  infor¬ 
mation,  or  if  he  deems  such  information  confidential,  not  to  disclose 
such  information  unless  he  deems  that  the  public  interest  requires  such 
disclosure. 
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PROCEDURE 

The  procedure  governing  the  issuance  of  regulations  and  orders 
under  section  2  has  necessarily  been  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
powers  granted,  to  the  fact  that  such  regulations  will  apply  to  large 
numbers  of  persons,  and  to  practical  considerations,  such  as  the 
necessity  for  immediate  action  to  check  rapidly  rising  prices  and  the 
importance  of  avoiding  speculative  disturbances  of  the  market  pending 
the  determination  of  a  maximum  price.  These  considerations  make 
it  necessary  to  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  whether 
or  not  to  hold  formal  hearings  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  regulations. 
In  many  cases  the  holding  of  such  hearings  will  be  inadvisable.  The 
rights  of  private  parties,  however,  are  fully  protected  by  the  protest 
and  review  provisions  of  the  bill. 

PROTESTS 

Section  203  (a)  is  designed  to  provide  the  advantages  of  a  hearing, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  need  for  expeditious  determinations, 
to  all  persons  who  are  required  to  obey  the  provisions  of  regulations 
or  orders  under  section  2.  It  provides  that  any  person  subject  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2  of 
the  bill,  may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  at  any  time  within  60  days  after  the  issuance  of  such  regula¬ 
tion  or  order,  file  a  protest  setting  forth  objections  to  any  such  provi¬ 
sion.  The  protest  may  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  or  other  written 
evidence  in  support  of  such  objections.  If  grounds  for  protest  arise 
subsequent  to  such  60-day  period  a  protest  based  on  such  grounds  may 
be  filed  after  such  period.  Other  interested  parties  may  submit  state¬ 
ments  in  support  of  any  such  provision  which  may  be  received  by  the 
Administrator  and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
on  protests. 

Within  a  reasonable  time,  in  any  event  not  more  than  30  days  after 
the  filing  of  the  protest  or  90  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation 
or  order,  whichever  is  later,  the  Administrator  must  either  grant  the 
protest,  or  else  deny  it,  notice  it  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity 
to  present  further  written  evidence.  Thus  any  person  subject  to  any 
provision  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  by  the  Administrator  under 
section  2  has  a  right  to  object  to  such  provision  and  a  right  to  have 
bis  objections  considered.  Oral  hearings  on  any  protest  may  be  held 
if  the  Administrator  so  directs  but  he  is  authorized  under  section 
203  (c)  to  limit  proceeding's  or  protests  to  the  filing  of  affidavits,  or 
other  written  evidence,  and  the  filing  of  briefs. 

In  the  administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  in  making 
any  decision  on  any  protest,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  under 
section  203  (b)  to  take  official  notice  of  economic  data  and  other  facts, 
including  facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  section 
202.  If  the  Administrator  denies  a  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  he 
is  required  to  inform  the  protestant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  his 
decision  is  based  and  of  the  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which 
he  has  taken  official  notice  under  section  203  (b). 

Price  schedules  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Civilian  Supply  are  similarly  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  203  and  204,  after  their  effective  date  under  this  Act  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  206. 
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REVIEW 


EMERGENCY  COURT  OF  APPEALS 


Section  204  of  the  bill  provides  for  appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  to  the  courts.  In  keeping  with  the  emergency  character 
of  the  regulations  and  orders  of  the  Administrator  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  the  bill,  and  to  expedite  action  affecting  the  validity  of  such 
regulations  or  orders  without  overburdening  the  regular  courts  and 
judges,  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  such 
J  regulation  or  order  is  vested  in  an  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  cre¬ 
ated  under  section  204  (c)  of  the  bill,  and  upon  review  of  judgments  or 
orders  of  such  Emergency  Court,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is  to  be  composed  of  three 
or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  from  judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals,  one  of  whom  he  is  to  designate  as  chief  judge  of  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals.  Additional  judges  may  be  designated 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The  Chief  Judge  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Court  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions 
of  three  or  more  members  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment 
as  the  judgment  of  the  court. 

The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  is  given  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2, 
Jo  dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand  the  proceedings,  and  all  the 
I  powers  of  a  district  court  are  conferred  upon  it  with  respect  to  this 
jurisdiction,  except  the  power  to  issue  interlocutory  orders  staying 
the  effectiveness  of  any  such  regulation  or  order. 

In  order  to  expedite  the  determination  of  cases  by  the  Emergency 
■  a  Court,  the  court  is  given  power  to  adopt  special  rules  of  proceduie  in 
•  'matters  coming  before  it.  The  court  is  to  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions 
at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary. 


REVIEW  PROCEDURE 

Section  204  gives  the  protestant  30  days  after  the  denial  of  his 
protest,  in  which  to  file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  specifying  his  objections  and  praying  that  the  regulation  or 
order  protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy 
of  the  complaint  is  to  be  served  upon  the  Administrator,  who  is  to 
certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript  of  such  portion  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  connection  with  the  protest  as  are  material  under  the 
complaint.  The  transcript  will  include,  to  the  extent  material,  a 
transcript  of  the  evidence  presented  to  the  Administrator,  whether 
|^ipon  oral  or  written  hearings,  the  opinion  of  the  Administrator 
denying  the  protest  and  so  far  as  practicable  the  economic  data  and 
other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator  lias  taken  official  notice. 

In  making  its  decision,  the  court  may  consider  only  objections  set 
forth  by  the  complainant  in  his  protest  and  evidence  contained  in  the 
transcript.  However,  the  complainant  may  apply  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evidence  which  was  either  offered 
to  the  Administrator  and  rejected  by  him,  or  which  could  not  reason¬ 
ably  have  been  offered  to  the  Administrator.  If  the  court  determines 
that  such  evidence  is  necessary  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
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case  it  must  order  the  evidence  to  be  presented  to  the  Adminis-  ( 

trator.  The  Administrator  must  promptly  receive  it,  and  such  other  j 

evidence  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  certify  and  file  with  j 

the  court  a  transcript  of  such  additional  evidence  and  any  modification  j 

made  in  the  regulation  or  order  as  a  result  thereof.  However,  upon  i 

the  request  of  the  Administrator,  all  such  evidence  shall  be  presented  j 

directly  to  the  Emergency  Court.  Similar  provision  is  made  for  the  j  £ 
Administrator  to  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  j  i 
evidence  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  included  by  the  J  c 
Administrator  in  the  protest  proceedings.  The  right  of  the  Adminis-  W  r 
trator  to  modify  or  rescind  any  regulation  or  order  for  any  reason,  ^  \ 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  a  complaint  in  the  Emergency 
Court,  is  expressly  reserved  in  section  204  (a). 

Section  204  (b)  prescribes  the  standards  to  be  followed  by  the 
Emergency  Court  in  determining  the  validity  of  regulations  or  orders  ■ 
issued  under  section  2.  It  provides  that  such  regulations  or  orders  v 

may  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  if  the  complainant  establishes  to  the  a 

satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  regulation  or  order  is  not  in  accord-  :  v 
ance  with  law  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  These  are  the  traditional  s 
standards  for  the  judicial  review  of  legislation  and  legislative  regula-  e 
tions.  By  applying  these  standards  the  court  has  ample  power  to  :  n 
keep  the  Administrator  within  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  bill. 

Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment  or  order,  interlocutory  or  |  p 
final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ  olkil  o 
certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  anaMf 
thereupon  such  judgment  or  order  is  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  the  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

In  order  to  assure  that  there  will  be  an  early  final  determination  of 
the  validity  of  regulations  or  orders  of  the  Administrator  under  0 
section  2,  section  204  (d)  also  provides  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall  If  11 
expedite  disposition  of  all  cases  filed  under  that  subsection. 

The  bill  contains  provisions  necessary  to  insure  that  price  control  t 
administration  will  not  be  paralyzed  by  preliminary  injunctions,  II  n 
interlocutory  restraining  orders,  or  stays.  The  Emergency  Court  |  0 
of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  judgments  and  s 
orders  of  the  Emergency  Court,  are  granted  exclusive  jurisdiction  s 
under  section  204  (d)  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  section  2  or  of  any  price  schedule  effective  under 
the  provisions  of  section  206.  If  the  judgment  of  the  Emergency 
Court  is  to  enjoin  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  regulation 
or  order,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  is  postponed  under  \ 
section  204  (b)  until  after  30  days  from  the  entry  thereof.  This  30-  < 

day  period  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  prices  from  rising  without 
restraint  while  the  Administrator  is  modifying  or  supplanting  that ,  l 
regulation  in  accordance  with  the  judgment  of  the  court  or  preparingpl}; 
a  petition  for  certiorari  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  If  a 
petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  within  ( 
such  30  days,  under  the  provisions  of  section  204  (d),  the  effectiveness  1 
of  such  judgment  is  postponed  until  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

Section  204  (d)  further  provides  expressly  that  no  court,  other  than 
the  Emergency  Court  and  the  Supreme  Court,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
or  power  to  consider  the  validity,  constitutional  or  otherwise,  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2.  It  also  provides  that  no 
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court,  except  as  provided  in  section  204,  shall  have  jurisdiction  or 
power  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside  (whether  by  declaratory 
judgment  or  otherwise)  any  provision  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  such  regulation  or  order,  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  any  provision  of  any  such  regulation  or  order.  Thus  the  bill 
provides  for  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Emergency  Court  and  in  the 
Supreme  Court  to  determine  the  validity  of  regulations  or  orders 
issued  under  section  2.  Of  course,  the  courts  in  which  criminal  or 
civil  enforcement  proceedings  are  brought  have  jurisdiction,  concur- 
*  rentlv  with  the  Emergency  Court,  to  determine  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  statute  itself. 

INJUNCTIONS  AND  COMPLIANCE  ORDERS 

Section  205  (a)  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  enforce  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  bill,  whenever  in  his  judgment, 
any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
section  4,  by  making  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compliance 
with  such  provision.  Upon  a  showing  by  the  Administrator  that 
such  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or 
practices,  a  temporary  or  permanent  injunction,  restraining  order  or 
other  order  is  to  be  granted  without  bond. 

CRIMINAL  PROCEEDINGS 

Section  205  (b)  prescribes  the  criminal  penalties  for  wilful  violations 
,  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  bill  and  for  making  state- 
i  ments  or  entries  false  in  any  material  respect  in  a  document  or  report 
required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  section  2  or  section  202.  Under 
this  subsection  fines  up  to  $5,000  or  sentences  of  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both,  may  be  imposed,  except  that  in  cases 
of  disclosure  of  information  in  violation  of  section  4  (c)  the  prison 
sentence  may  be  2  years.  Proceedings  under  this  subsection  will  be 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

VENUE  AND  PROCESS 

Section  205  (c)  confers  jurisdiction  of  criminal  proceedings  for 
violations  of  section  4  of  the  bill  upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  provided  that  the  district  courts,  concurrently  with  the 
State  and  Territorial  courts,  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  all  other  pro¬ 
ceedings,  except  proceedings  for  suspension  of  licenses,  which  are 
^governed  by  the  provisions  of  section  205  (f)  (2).  Such  proceedings 
in  the  district  courts  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part 
of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred;  and 
may  also  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business.  Process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts  business  or  where- 
ever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  The  venue  of  criminal  proceedings 
is  laid  in  the  district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  transaction 
constituting  the  violation  occurred.  In  such  proceedings  process  may 
be  served,  of  course,  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  Courts 
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with  jurisdiction  of  any  criminal  or  other  proceedings  brought  before 
it  under  this  section  are  directed  to  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite 
the  disposition  of  such  proceedings.  No  costs  are  to  be  assessed 
against  the  Administrator  or  the  United  States  in  any  proceeding 
under  the  bill. 

Section  205  (d)  protects  persons  from  suits  for  damages  or  penalties 
with  respect  to  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  good  faith 
which  was  required  to  be  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  any  provision 
of  the  bill  or  any  provision  of  any  regulation,  order,  agreement,  or 
requirement  thereunder,  or  by  any  provision  of  a  price  schedule  h 
issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or  V 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such  provision,  regulation, 
order,  agreement,  or  requirement  may  be  rescinded,  modified,  or  held 
invalid.  Of  course,  section  205  (d)  does  not  confer  any  immunity  upon 
any  person  who  violates  any  such  provision,  regulation,  order,  or 
requirement.  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  intervene  in  any 
suit  or  action  in  which  any  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense 
upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  or  any  regulation,  order,  agreement,  or 
requirement  thereunder.  The  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit 
or  action  is  required  to  give  notice  of  the  pendency  of  such  suit  or 
action  to  the  Administrator. 


TREBLE  DAMAGES 

Section  205  (e)  gives  any  purchaser  of  a  commodity  for  use  or  con¬ 
sumption  other  than  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business  a  right  to  bring 
an  action  against  the  seller  who  violated  a  maximum  price  or  rent 
regulation  or  order  or  price  schedule  for  $50  or  treble  the  amount  by 
which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  applicable  maximum  price, 
whichever  is  the  greater,  plus  reasonable  attorney  fees  and  costs. 
For  the  purposes  of  all  subsections  of  section  205  the  buying  or  selling 
of  a  commodity  is  defined  to  include  the  payment  or  receipt  of  rent 
for  defense-area  housing  accommodations.  If  a  buyer,  whose  seller 
has  violated  a  maximum-price  regulation  or  price  schedule,  is  not 
entitled  to  bring  such  action,  because  he  is  a  buyer  in  the  course  of 
trade  or  business,  or  for  other  reasons  the  Administrator  may  bring 
such  action  against  the  seller  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  All 
suits  for  treble  damages  must  be  instituted  within  1  year  after  the 
delivery  is  completed  or  the  rent  paid,  and  may  be  brought  in  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  The  effectiveness  of  section  205  (e) 
is  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  bill. 


« 


LICENSING 

Section  205  (f)  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  Administrator  to  require 
a  license  of  any  person  subject  to  any  regulation  or  order  issued  or 
which  may  be  issued  under  section  2,  or  price  schedule  effective 
under  section  206  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities,  or  renting  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  under 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule.  This  authorization  extends 
only  to  those  cases  in  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
licensing  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
the  bill  and  to  assure  compliance  with  and  provide  for  the  effective 
enforcement  of  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule. 
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The  subsection  specifically  sets  forth  certain  cases  in  which  the 
Administrator  may  not  require  licensing  under  any  circumstances. 
Thus  no  license  may  be  required  of  sellers  or  distributors  of  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or  written  material  (other 
than  as  waste  or  scrap),  or  of  sellers  of  radio  time.  No  license  may 
be  required  of  any  farmer  for  marketing  any  agricultural  commodity 
produced  by  him. 

Even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  Administrator  may  require  licens- 
.  ing,  he  has  no  power  to  deny  a  license  to  any  person  unless  such  person 
'  already  has  a  license  or  has  had  his  license  suspended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  205  (f)  (2).  Nor  lias  the  Administra¬ 
tor  any  authority  to  prescribe  in  any  license  any  provision  wliich  he 
could  not  prescribe  by  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  section 
2  or  section  202. 

The  Administrator  is  given  no  power  to  suspend  a  license.  Only 
a  court  may  suspend  a  license  in  an  equity  proceeding  brought  by 
the  Administrator.  If  the  Administrator  believes  that  a  person  hold¬ 
ing  a  license  has  violated  any  provision  of  the  license  or  of  any  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  requirement,  or  price  schedule,  he  is  required  to  send  a 
warning  notice  to  such  person.  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  person,  after  receipt  of  the  warning  notice,  has  again 
violated  any  provision  of  the  license  or  of  any  regulation,  order,  re¬ 
quirement,  or  price  schedule,  he  may  petition  any  State  or  Territorial 

)  court,  or  under  certain  conditions  a  district  court,  for  an  order  sus¬ 
pending  the  license  of  such  person  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  1 
year.  Proceedings  for  the  suspension  of  a  license  may  be  brought  in 
a  district  court  only  if  (1)  the  licensee  is  doing  business  in  more  than 
one  State  or  (2)  his  principal  place  of  business  is  located  within  50 
V  miles  of  a  city  or  community  in  which  a  district  court  regularly  con- 
*  venes  or  (3)  his  gross  sales  exceed  $50,000  per  annum. 

If  the  court  finds  that  such  person  has  violated  any  provision  of  the 
license  or  of  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement 
applicable  to  such  person,  after  receipt  of  the  warning  notice,  it  is 
required  to  issue  an  order  suspending  the  license.  In  no  case  may 
the  court  suspend  the  license  for  more  than  1  year. 

Appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  order  of  any  court  either  suspending 
a  license,  or  dismissing  or  denying  in  whole  or  in  part  the  Adminis¬ 
trator’s  petition  for  suspension  within  30  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
order,  and  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in  other  cases 
from  a  final  decree  of  a  State,  Territorial,  or  district  court,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

Upon  appeal  and  good  cause  shown,  any  order  of  suspension  may  be 
stayed  by  the  appropriate  court  or  any  judge  thereof  in  accordance 

)writh  the  applicable  practice.  The  appropriate  appellate  court  is 
required  to  affirm  an  order  of  suspension  if,  under  the  applicable  rules 
of  law,  the  evidence  in  the  record  supports  a  finding  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  license,  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  the  person  to  whom  such 
license  was  issued  has  received  a  warning  notice.  No  proceedings  for 
suspension  of  a  license  and  no  such  suspension  confers  any  immunity 
from  any  other  provision  of  the  bill. 

Irrespective  of  the  pendency  of  proceedings  for  suspension,  and 
even  though  a  court  order  of  suspension  has  been  issued,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  modify  or  rescind  the  requirement  of  a  license  at  any  time. 
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The  bill  also  provides  that  the  remedy  of  suspending  a  license  shall 
be  in  addition  rather  than  in  lieu  of  all  other  sanctions. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Section  206  provides  that  all  price  schedules  establishing  maximum 
prices  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admimstra- 
K  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Administrator  pro-  j 
vided  for  by  section  201  of  the  bill  takes  office  shall  have  the  same 
effect  from  such  date  as  if  issued  under  section  2  of  the  bill.  Such 
price  schedules,  however,  are  subject  to  the  protest  provisions  ol  the 
bill  and  may  be  reviewed  by  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
Supreme  Court  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  are  consistent  with 
the  standards  contained  in  section  2  and  the  limitations  contained  m 
sectfon3  ^  Such  price  schedules  need  not  be  accompanied  by 'a  state¬ 
ment of  considerations  as  required  under  section  2  of  the  bill,  but  must 
be  reprinted  in  the  Federal  Register  within  10  days  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  Administrator  takes  office  undei  the  bi  . 

Title  III — Miscellaneous 

Section  301  requires  reports  (at  least  quarterly)  to  Congress  by  the 

^Section  ^02  defines  the  terms  used  throughout  the  bill.  The 
provisions  of  these  definitions  have  been  dealt  with  genera  y  m  the 
discussion  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to  which  they  especially  relate 
Section  303  is  a  separability  clause  commonly  found  m  Federal 

^Section  304  authorizes  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  out  the  I 

Pr Section  305  provides  that  no  provision  of  law  in  force  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill,  including  the  First  War  l  o^ers  Act,  1941,  sha 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  inconsistent  with  its  pui poses 

3 Section  306  gives  to  the  bill  the  short  title  of  “Emergency  Price 
Control  Act  of  1942.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

December  4, 1941 

Read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 

January  2, 1942 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  January  2,  1942, 
by  Mr.  Bro'wn,  with  an  amendment 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 


1 

2 
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4 
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Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 
TITLE  I  GENERAL  -PRUVh&IONS  AND 
AUTHORITY 

PURPOSES  ■  TIME  UEMEP 

Section  -U  -{af  It  is  hereb}T  declared  dart  it  is  in  the 


7  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  the  purposes 

8  of  this  Act  are  -(h)-  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national 

9  currency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and  credit  irifla 
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tien?  -(Of  to  stabilize  priees  and  to  prevent  speculative,  un¬ 
warranted,-  and  abnormal  increases  m  priees  ami  rents  ;  fdf 
to  prevent  economic  disturbances?  labor  disputes?  burdens 

effective  use  of  tbe  Nation- s  resources  for  defense,  and 
impairment  of  national  unity  and  morale,  which  -would  result 
from  unwarranted  increases  in  priees?  rents?  and  tbe  cost  of 
living-;  -(4f  to  cl-indnato  and  prevent  profiteering?  boarding? 
manipulation?  speculation?  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused 
by  or  contributing  to  tbe  national  emergency-;  -(Of  to  prevent 

and  withholding  of  materials  needed  for  national  defense?  and 

TVOiiYi  i  in Tt o  H  t  to  (v  1  evil  rv>  fi  rwpm  i  on  fio  tai'  TtvAnn  i  An  •  ,  I  CW 

iTvixi  1 1 1 1 *  *1  \  1 1  1  ^  Xv/ 1 1  y  T\  1  i  i  X  vi  Ullll  iiiTiiivi.1  L o  1 U jl  I i-TU  il  L  iU  i J. U 11  ^  y  v/  J 

to  assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissipated  by 
excessive  prices ;  -fff  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  without  undue  profits  to  low-cost  producers-;  fOf  to 
protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes, 
wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life  insur¬ 
ance?  annuities,  and  pensions?  from  undue  impairment  of  their 
standard  of  living ;  -(Of  to  prevent  a  post  emergency  collapse 
of  values ;  f-4Qf  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  O?  and  -(4-4)  to  provide  procedures  for 
administration  and  review  which  will  fairly  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  those  subject  to  this  Act?  without  endangering  the 
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el  ike  fore 


puklie  interest  in  ike  at 
going  purposes: 

/ 1  v \  T])a  ltvrtvi rti ( 4ii Q  nf  f ^  A  of  o ii/l  oil 

y  ‘  '  J  -L  II v  U  >  lolV'lio  vTi  1 1 11  o  ixL  l  <f  cl  II vl  cl  1 1  i  vw  «■ 

ordera  and  requirements  thereunder,  shah  terminate  on  June 
2th  1-943,  or  upon  ike  kale  ol  a  proclamation  ky  ike  President 
Ikal  tke  further  eontinuanee  of  ike  authority  granted  ky  ikis 
Act  is  nol  neeessary  in  Ike  interest  of  ike  national  defense 
and  security^  or  upon  ike  dale  of  enaetment  of  an  Act  of 
Congress  temiinafing  suek  authority,  whichever  elate  is  ike 
earlier ;  except  tkal  as  to  offenses  committed^  or  rights  or 
liakilkies  incurred-;  prior  to  suek  lem-tinalion  dale,-  ike  prove 
sions  of  Ikis  Ael  and  suek  regutatioug  orders,  and  require- 
ments,  skak  he  frealed  as  slik  remaining  in  foree  for  tke 
purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  snip  aetioig  or  proseeution 
with  respeet  lo  any  suek  right,  kakiktyy  or  offense. 

(  o\  H  ^  1 1  a  n'l  nil  D  A  ting  \  a*  1 1  it  1 1  I  w  >  >  >  1  n  1  <  \ 

y  v  I  TTTt7  Pit  >  S  1 1  X'  '  1  ITS  t_ll  T llxo  TTtX  T  uTtllTt  Pu  cl  j  *  I  /ilCulllv  Tv 

ike  4+nited  Statesj  ks  Territories  and  possessions,  ike  District- 
of  Cokunkiar  and  -the  Ph-dipf  due  Islands. 

P-Itie-ES,-  RESETS,  ACCB  MARKET  AKf>  RENTING  rRAOTICES 
8eGt  A  -(a)-  Whenever  in  tke  judgment  of  the  -Price 

prices  of  a  commodity  or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten 
to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  Ike  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Aep  he  shall  ky  regulation  or  order  establish 
sack  ceiling  or  eedmgs  as  in  kis  judgment  will  he  generally 
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1  fair  aud  equitable  and wdl  ebeetnate  the  purposes  ot  this  Act? 

2  So  far  as  practicable?  is  establishing  any  ending?  tde  Admin- 

3  istrater  sdad  ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the 

4  prices  prevailing  for  the  commodity  or 

5  under  sued  ceding  between  tbe  dates  of 

6  tober  4-5?  44144?  and  shad  made 

7  cant  factors  as  be  may?  without  undue 

8  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general 

9  tbe  followings 

10  creases  in  costs  of  production  and 

11  Increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by  seders  of  tbe  eonr- 

12  j  noddy  or  commodities?  during  and  subsequent  to  tbe  year 

13  ended  October  4?  4044?  Every  regulation  or  order  estab- 

14  bsbing  any  ceding  under  this  subsection  shad  bo 

16  of  sued  regulation  or  order? 

1  7  (  K  !  \Aj  p  r>»)  at-^qv  i  n  f  j  i>  /v  -ii-i  /  I  o>too  4  r\±  f  f\  A  rj  lyo  i  1  Q  f  y»0  f  AT*  CHI  PH 

X  I  yrjj  V  V  livjllv  V  UI  111  TliU  IttUwffltnTt  UX  TITv  i  lUllllllIu  ll  UIU1  O  livll 

18  action  is  noeessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  tbe  pur- 

19  poses  of  this  Act?  be  shad  issue  declarations  sotting  forth  tbe 

20  necessity  for?  and  re  commendations  with  reference  to?  tbe 

21  stabdieation  or  reduction  of  rents  for  defense-area  housing 

22  accommodations  within  defense-rental  areas.  4f  within  sixty 

23  days  after  tbe  issuance  of  any  such  recommendations  rents  for 

24  any  sneb  accommodations  have  not  in  tbe  judgment  of  tbe 


25 


neon 


or  reduced  by  State  or  local 
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regulation,  or  other-wise,  hr  Accordance  with  the  rccommenda 
tions,  the  -Administrator  shah  he  regulation  or  order  establish 
sueh  ceiling  or  ceilings  lor  sueh  accommodations  as  hr  his 
judgment  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Aetr  ho  far  as 
practicable,  hr  establishing  any  ceiling  for  any  defense  area 
housing  accommodations,  the  -Administrator  shall  ascertain 
and  give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  prevailing  for  the 
accommodations,  or  comparable  accommodations,-  on  or  about 
April  47  l-944b  and  shah  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  ap-pli 
cabilitv  hr  respect  of  the  accommodations,  including  increases 
or  decreases  hr  property  taxes  and  other  costs,  dining  and  snh- 
setfuent  to  the  year  ended  April  A  1910.  In  designating 
defense  rental  areas-  in  prescribing  ceilings  for  such  aecom 
modations,  and  hr  selecting  persons  to  administer  soeh  ech 
ings,  the  Administrator  shah;  to  soeh  extent  as  he  determines 
to  he  practicable,  consider  any  recommendations  which  may 
he  made  by  htate  and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing 
or  rental  conditions  hr  any  defense  rental  area. 

-fej-  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  he  established  w  h 
m  h iifl’  manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and  dif¬ 
ferentiations!  and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administra  tor  are  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Aetr  ffihe  Admin 
istrator  may  establish  a  eeihirg  or  ceilings  below  the  prices 
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for  Ike  commodity  er  commodities?  er  kelew  tke 
rent  or  rents?  in  effect  at  ike  time  of  Ike  establishment  el  seek 
eeiling  er  eeidiugSr 

-fdf  Whenever  in  ike  judgment  el  Ike  Administrator 
seek  action  is  necessary  er  proper  in  order  le  effectuate  Ike 
purposes  el  ikis  Act?  ke  may?  ky  regulation  or  order?  n 


■practices  relating  le  changes  in  form  er  quality-)-  er  hoarding? 
in  connection  with  any  commodity?  and  speculative  er  manip¬ 
ulative  practices  er  resting  er  leasing  practices  ■(including 
practices  relating  le  recovery  el  the  possession)-?  in  eoenee- 
lien  with  asp  defense-area  housing  accommodations?  -which 
in  kis  judgment  are  eeptivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  resudt  in 
price  or  rent  increases,  as  Ike  ease  map  ke?  inconsistent  with 
tke  purposes  of  tkts  Ante 

-fef  Whenever  in  Ike  judgment  ef  the  Administrator  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  el  this  Act? 
to  obtain  tke  production  of  marginal  or  high- cost  producers, - 
ke  map  so  notify  tke  President  and  tke  President  map  direct 
any  existing  agenep  or  agencies  of  the  Parked  States  to  exer- 
eise?  and  any  seek  agency  or  agencies  shad  exercise  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  such  directions?  any  authority  heretofore  or  here¬ 
after  conferred  on  them  ky  law  to  kuy?  sok?  store?  or  use  any 
commodity  produced  in  tke  Punted  States  ky  any  suck  pro¬ 
ducers  Provided,  -That  any  materials  which  have  keen  here- 
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1  tofore  or  may  hereafter  he  defined  as  strategic  and  critical 

2  materials  and  supplies  by  the  President  pursuant  te  section 

3  od  of  the  Reconstruction  -Finance  Corporation  Aety  as 

4  amended,  may  he  bought  in  order  to  earry  out  the  purposes 

5  of  this  Act  only  hy  corporations  created  or  organized  pursuant 

6  to  said  section  bdy  upon  sueh  terms  and  conditions  as  they 

7  may  determiner  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  President 

8  and  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator :  Provided  further,  That 

9  nothing  in  tins  section  shall  he  deemed  to  modify,  suspend, 

10  amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930y 

11  as  amended-:  Provided  further,  That  nothing  in  this  section, 

12  or  any  existing  Jawr  shall  he  construed  to  authorize  any  sale 
18  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity  contrary  to 

-L'i  f  j  >  eiAn  rvt  f  ]  i  (\  A  O'V]  ( <1  ill  Ilf  -  >  1  \  /!  7 11  sjfil  >  !Q11  f  -  \  rtf  /ip  1  Q  Q  Q  _  p  o 

VTTT7  jJJL  ON  lolvtll  V7T  MIC*  Tig  FT  \  t  ITT  t  tT  <  CT  Cl  |  1C  lit  Ilt'l  V7T  1  *  1 7J  Q  “  pin 

15  amended.- 

16  -(f)-  Fo  power  conferred  hy  this  section  shall  he  eon- 

17  straed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 

18  purposes  of  seetlon  hr 

19  -{gf  The  powers  granted  in  this  seetion  shall  not  he  used 
29  or  made  to  operate  to  eompcl  changes  in  the  business  prac- 

21  tiees  or  eost  practices  or  methods,  means  or  aids  to  distrihu- 

22  tion  established  in  any  industry,-  except  to  prevent  circum- 
28  vention  or  evasion  of  any  ceiling  established  under  this  Acf-r 
21  -{bf  Regulations  and  orders  issued  under  this  seetion  may 
25  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems 
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1  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  of  suek  regulations 

2  aud  orders-. 

3  -fi f  5fo  price  ceiling  shad  be  plaeed  upon  any  fishery 

4  commodity  below  tire  average  priee  el  sack  commodity  in 

5  tbe  year  1911  nor  below  the  average  costs  ol  pro  duet  ion  at 

6  tire  time  tbe  ceiling  is  setr 

7  -fjf  Any  tenant  may  petition  tbe  Administrator  to  ad- 

8  just  tbe  maximum  rent  ceiling  applicable  to  bis  housing 

9  accommodations  on  tbe  ground  that  sueb  maximum  rent 

10  ceiling  permits  tbe  receipt  ol  an  unduly  high  rent?  whereupon 

11  tbe  Administrator  may?  by  order-, ■  adjust  sueb  maximum-  rent 

12  ceiling  in  sueb  maimer  or  amount  as  sha-ll?  in  bis  judgment, 
12  effectuate  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide  a  fair  and 
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reasonable  rent  for  sueb  bousing  aeeommodat-ions. 

Aeto-F€TmTI-;-iVA-L  CfrMMODHBffiS 
Sec.  dr  -faj-  eeihng  shall  be  established  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  below  -f4-f  tbe  market  price  equivalent 
to  444)  per  centum  of  tbe  parity  price  or  comparable  price 
for  sueb  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade?  location,  and  sea¬ 
sonal  differentials?  as  determined  and  published  by  tbe  Scere  - 
tary  of  Agriculture ;  nor  -(A)-  the  market  priee  prevailing  for 
sueb  commodity  on  October  4?  4944?  nor  -fdf  tbe  average 
price  for  sueb  commodity  during  tbe  period  July  4?  49441?  to 
June  -30?  40A9r 

-(b)-  4nr  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act?  parity  prices  shad  be 
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and  puklisked  ky  Ike  Secretary  el  Agriculture  as 


autkerized  ky  laws  Pr-ovkieth  Akat  in  tke  ease  el  aw  agsi- 
eulturnl  eoinniedky  elites  tkan  tke  kasie  eseps — corn,  wkeat, 
cotton?  akaa  tekaeee?  and  peanuts — Ike  SeetelaFy  skak  deter¬ 
mine  ami  pukiisk  a  eemparakle  psieer  whenever  ke  kmlsr 
after  kevestigatien  ami  puklie  keasktg?  ikal  {ke  pseduetien 
and  eensumptien  el  seek  commodity  kas  se  ekanged  in  extent 
es  ekasaetes  sktee  Ike  kase  period  as  te  sesuk  in  a  psiec  eat 
el  line  witk  parity  psiees  ler  kasie  eemmoditiesr 

-(e)-  Any  ceiling  estakltsked  eti  any  eemmedky  preeessed 
es  manufactured  in  wkele  ns  substantial  past  Isem  any  agsi- 


sal  eemmedky  skall  ke  eensistenl  witk  Ike  purposes  set 
lestk  kt  sukseetien  -(a)-  kesoin  and  skak  nel  ke 


4  eti  utter  es  present  Ike 


tn  any  manner  as  te 
ekeetuatien  el  seek 

-fdf  Ae  provision  el  tkis  Aet  es  el  any  existing  law 
skak  ke  eenstraed  te  authorize  any  action  eentsasy  te  ll-te 
provisions  and  purposes  el  tkis  seetion-. 


prohibitions 

Sec.  A  -(a)-  4l  skak  ke  unlawful,  regardless  el  anv 
agreement,  leaser  es  etkes  ekligatien  heretofore  es  kesealtes 
entered  inter  ler  any  pessen  te  sell  es  deliver  anv  eonnnoditvr 
te  demand  es  receive  arty  sent?  es  otherwise  te  de  es  emit 
te  de  any  aetr  kt  vielalien  el  any  regulation  es  esdes  under 
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section  %  or  any  rcgnlatieny  ordery  or 


ander  sec¬ 


tion  50%  ef  to  effery  selieity  attempty  er  agree  to  do  any  el 

-f%-  4t-  shah  be  nnlaw&d  for  any  person  to  fesww  er 
attempt  te  remote  hem  any  dclcnso-arca  boasing  aeeom  - 
modations  the  tenant  er  eeenpant  thereel  er  te  relnse  te 
renew  the  lease  er  agreement  lor  the  nee  el  seeh  accommo¬ 
dations,  bocanso  seeh  tenant  er  eeenpant  has  taken?  er  pre- 
peses  te  tafcey  action  antherized  er  repaired  by  this  Act  er 
any  regnlatieny  ordery  er  requirement  therennden 

-(ef  4t  shah  he  unlawfal  lee  any  officer  er  employee  el 
the  Government?  ee  lee  any  adviser  ee  eensnhant  te  the 
Administrator  in  his  ehieial  eapaeityy  te  disclose,'  otherwise 
than  in  the  eenese  el  ehieia-l  dntyy  any  inlormation  ehtained 
iindee  this  Aety  ee  te  nse  any  sneh  information  lee  personal 

hrm  PTif 

U  vli  V-l-i-  t  « 

-fdf  h-ething  in  this  Aet  shah  he  eenstened  te  regoire 
any  peesen  te  seh  any  eemmedity  ee  te  offer  any  aeeomrno- 
dations  lee  rent; 

M  41  ATM4A4hTTAT4C%  AA-T  EK¥OSGEMENT 

ecBMefmsmkanotf 

ham  201.  -faf  There  is  hereby  eeeated  the  Trice  Con  ■ 
teel  Administration  The  4-resident  shall  appoint  a  Price 
Control  Administcatery  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
el  the  Senate;  Ah  el  the  daties  el  the  4h4ee  Control  Adinin 
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istration  shall  he  nested  in  the  Administrator  ami  the  Beard 
el  Administrative  Be  view  -(created  in  seer  SOS  (a)  ffihe 
■Administrator  shall  receive  a  salary  el  $4-QyOOO  a  year?  ffihe 
Administ rater  may  appoint?  subject  te  the  Civil  Sendee 
Aety  as  amended, ■  and  the  Glassification  Aet  ef  1923,  as 
amended,-  sneh  personnel  as  may  from  time  te  time  he 
appropriated  for  by  Congress?  ffihe  Administrator  may 
utilize  the  sendees  ef  F cdcral,  State,  and  leeal  agencies  and 
may  utilize  sneh  regionaly  leealy  er  other  agencies,  and  utilize 
sneh  voluntary  and  uncompensated  sendees,  as  may  from 
time  te  time  he  needed-.-  A  ttorncys  appointed  under  this 
section  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Administrator  in 
any  ease  in  any  eenrh-  4n  the  appointment,  selection,  classi- 
ficatien,-  and  promotion  ef  officers  and  employees  ef  the  Brice 
Control  Administration,  no  political  test  er  qualification  shall 
he  permitted  er  given  consideration', ■  hut  all  sneh  appoint 
ments  and  promotions  shall  he  given  and  made  on  the  basis 
ef  merit  and  efficiency: 

-fbf  ffihe  principal  office  ef  the  Administrator  shall  he  in 
the  District  ef  Columbia,  but  he  er  any  duly  authorized 
representative  may  exercise  any  er  all  ef  his  powers  in  any 
plaec. 

-(e)-  ffihe  Administrator  shall  have  authority  te  mate 
sneh  expenditures  -fineinding  expenditures  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  and  rent  at  the  seat  ef  government  and  elsewhere ;  for 
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lawbooks  trod  keeks  of  reference-?  and  for  paper?  printing?  and 
binding}-  as  ke  may  deem  necessary  for  Ike  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Actr  Eke  previsions  ot  section  3-70-9 
of  tke  Revised  Statutes  skak  net  apply-  to  the  panel ase  of 
snapkes  and  services  by  tie  Admkristrater  wkere  tie  aggre¬ 
gate  a  meant  involved  dees  net  eveeed  $3R0r 

-fdf  die  Administrator  may,  teem  time  te  thne?  issue 
seek  regulations  and  orders  as  ke  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  te  earry  out  tke  purposes  and  provisions  ot 
tkis  Aek 

SeOt  2  (->2-.  -faj-  Tkero  is  kereky  created  in  tke  Price  Pen- 
trot  Administration  a  Board  of  Administrative  -Review  to  ke 

Vritk  tke  advice  and  consent  of  tke  Senate.  -Eacli  member 
of  tke  Beard  skak  receive  a  salary  of  $10-, 000  a  year.  Eke 
Beard  skak  ekeese  one  of  its  members  to  ke  chairman .  Eke 
Beard  skak  ke  completely  free  and  independent  of  tke  Brice 
Genteel  Administrator  in  Ore  performance  of  ak  of  its  duties 
and  fnnctionsr  Eke  Board  may  appoint?  subject  to  tke  Givil 
Service  Act?  as  amended?  and  tke  Glassification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended?  sack  personnel?  including  commissioners  and  at¬ 
torneys?  as  may  from  time  to  time  ke  appropriated  for  ky 
Congress?  Ekree  members  of  tke  Beard  skak  constitute  a 
quorum.  Eke  Board  may  designate  mdlvidual  members? 
committees  of  members  of  tke  Board  or  Commissioners?  to 
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keld  hearings  from  tore  to  lime  in  seek  pieces  es  may  he 
designated  ky  ike  Bound  Ah  decisions  of  ike  Board  skeh 
ke  agreed  le  by  el  ieasl  a  majority  of  ike  niemkers  tlrereof. 

-fkf  Tke  principal  office  el  ike  Beard  el  Administrative 
Review  skeh  ke  in  ike  Bistriet  el  Columbia.  kal  seek  Boards 

en*  ;oni  f  tOf  *  /44-  It  ><>11  >  1  H  >  1*  ST  t  \l*  o  m  t  t  /  1  i  i  I  t  y  o  11 1  !  >  /4V1  rF  i  w  1 

tt  1 1  lv  1 11  oil  «  v  Ui  i  illll  l  l  v  v  t/T  lllvlll  '_/v  I  n  v/T  c  l  i  1  V  ill  11  \  cl  l  L  l  1 I  vM.  IZv  tl 

eonnnissioner  er  commissioners-  may  meel  in  any  place 
within  ike  Tented  Skates  er  hs  Territories  ami  possessions 
le  conduct  kearings  and  investigationsr 

8-ec.  dOA  -fa)-  Tke  Administrator  and  ike  Board  el  Ad- 
ministrutivc  Review  er  any  memker  er  eennnissiener  thereof 
may  administer  oalks  and  a-ffirmatlons,  may  require  ky  suh- 
poena  er  otherwise  ike  attendance  and  testimony  el  witnesses 
and  the  produetran  el  deem  n  e  n  t  s  al  any  design  a  ted  place. 
Aa  person  shall  ke  excused  Irem  eemplying  wkk  any  re¬ 
quirements  under  ikis  section  because  el  kis  privilege  against 
selfdnorimina tion ,  knt  tke  immunity  provisions  el  ike  Com 
pidsary  Testimony  Ad  el  Tckruary  4-k  -1-8-93  -fdA  A  TA 
1-9-34  edkkap  ikle  4dk  seer  46) ,  skah  ajsply  walk  respect  le 
any  individual  who  specifically  claims  suck  priyilegcT 

-fk)-  Tke  Administraler  er  Board  el  A  dndnistrative 
Review  shall  net  pnblisk  er  disclose  any  inlormalion  ektained 
under  tkis  Ad  that  such  Administrator  er  Beard  deems  con¬ 
fidential  er  with  reference  le  which  a  request  lor  confidential 
to  is  made  ky  ike  person  fnmisinng  seek  ink 
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Sfi€?  2B4?  -(ft)-  Any  -person  who  is  aggrieved  fey  any 
order  or  regulation:  of  Ate  Administrator  many  -within  thirty 
days  after  the  issnanee  of  sneh  order  or  regulation?  appeal 
sneh  order  or  regulation  to  the  previously  mentioned  -Board 
of  Administrative  Beview?  Within  thirty  days  of  the  filing 
of  sneh  appeal  with  the  Board  of  Administrative  Be  view  the 
Board  shall  hold  a  pnhlie  hearing  on  sneh  appeal  wherein 
any  person  who  is  affected  fey  sneh  order  -and  who  is  ag- 
grieved  may  present  testimonyr  Upon  the  recpiest  of  any 
aggrieved  person  affected  fey  sneh  order  or  regulation  the 
Board  shall  snfepaena  sneh  witnesses  as  he  may  designate? 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  filing  of  sneh  protest 
against  any  order  or  regulation?  feat  in  no  ease  more  than 
sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  sneh  protest?  the  Board  shall 
make  a  determination?  Bhe  Bernal  is  authorised  to  affirm? 
amend,  or  modify  sneh  order  or  regulation?  or  may  reverse  or 
set  asnle  the  same  in  whole  or  in  part?  5he  determination 
of  the  Board  of  Administrative  Beview  in  ah-  sneh  -appeals 
shall  entirely  supersede  and  stand  in  the  plaee  of  the  original- 
order  or  regnlation  of  the  Administrator? 

-ffef  Within  thirty  days  after  the  determination  of  the 
Board  of  Administrative  Be-vicw  any  person  aggrieved  fey 
sneh  determination  may  file  a  petition  to  review  sneh  deter- 

the  complainant  resides?  or  in  the  -United  States  Gourt  of 
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Appeals  for  the  P-istrict  of  Columbia?  and  thereupon  such 
eou-rt  shah  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  such  deter 
mutation  as  m  the  ease  of  an  order  of  the  -Federal  Trade 
Commission  under  section  5  of  the  F ederal  Trade  Commission 
Aetr  The  order  of  the  court  shah  he  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Touted  States  upon  wait  of 
as  provided  in  section  2-40  of  the  Judicial  Code. 


EKFOECEMEXT 

Sec.  20-5.  -fa}-  -Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator  aarv  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  aets  or  practices  which  constitute  or  wih  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Aety  he  may 
make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoin 
ing  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  -provision,  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction?  restraining  order,-  or 
other  order  shah  he  granted  without  bomb 

-fbf  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Aeb  and  any  person  who  makes  any  state¬ 
ment  or  entry  false  in  any  material-  respect  in  any  document 
or  report  respuired  to  he  kept  or  hied  under  section  2  or  sec¬ 
tion  2027  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  he  subject  to  a  hue 
of  not  more  than  $5y000,'  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years  in  the  ease  of  a  violation  of  section  4  -(ef 
and  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  ah  other  cases?  or  to  both 
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sneb  fee  and  imprisoamontT  Whenever  tbe  A 
fee  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 
under  fee  subsection,  be  ma y  certify  the  faets  to  tbe  Atter- 
nev  General,  who  attfi  let  bis  discretion,  eanse  appropriate 
proceedings  to  be  brought? 

fej-  The  district  coarts  shall  have  jurisdiction  ol  criminal 
proceedings  lor  viola-;  ions  ol  seefen  4  ol  this  Avty  and  con¬ 
currently  with  State  and  Territorial  eeurtsy  ol  all  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  tender  section  2-fe  -(afr  Sneb  civil  proceedings 
and  any  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brongbt  in  any  district 
in  whieh  anv  part  ol  any  act  or  transaction  constbnting 
(be  violation  occarrcd.  Anv  such  civil  proceedings  may 
abo  be  brongbt  in  tbe  district  in  wbicb  tbe  defendant  resides 
or  transacts  bnsmessy  and  process  in  sneb  cases  may  be  served 
in  any  district  wherein  tbe  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  wherever  tbe  defendant  may  be  fenrub  An  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  tbe  fended  States  Government  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Aetr 

bdb  fee  person  sbab  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penafe 
ties  in  any  feederab  Statey  or  Territorial  eonrty  on  any  grounds 
for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  bo  done  in 
good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulatieny  erdery  or  requirement  thereunder,  or  under  any 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  tbe  Qfbee  of  Price 
Administration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  tbe  Office  of  Price 
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Supply,  notwithstanding  tdat 
lion?  order,  or  requirement 
^d?  or  determined  to  de  invaded 


Administration  and 

may  de  modified, 
fide  Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  and  nr  aetdm 
wdecein  a  party  redes  for  ground  el  relief  nr  defense  open 


fids  Aet  or  any  regulation?  order,  nr 


EFFECT  OF  PRICE 


EOS  OX  CONTI? ACT 


CA  T>  T  T  r\  V  rr  T  C4 X"  d 
UJjUIu  _L  lUlTfj 

Wt?Q  Offi  t  I  tatti  si  op  P  l  n  nn\T  nrni  Ivo  at  av  o  pry  /  f  f(A  V 

OTicT  — vTjT  -LIU'  iclUllo  111  (ill  V  v  '/illl  (Iv  L  vtr  v  v  lllv  111  Tt/T 

tde  sale  ef  any  eommodity  heretofere  or  hereafter  entered 
into  while  a  ceding  on  sued  eommodity  was  in  effect?  whied 
require  tde  payment?  edder  unconditionally  or  on  eondition 
tdat  sued  ending  sliould  de  modified?  rescinded?  or  dcelared 
diva  fid,-  of  a  priee  in  excess  of  sued  eeding  are  deredy  declared 
to  de  invalid  and  imcnforecadlcT  Provisions  m  any  contract 
for  tde  safe  of  any  eommodity  deretofore  or 
entered  into  while  a  eciling  on  sued  eommodity 
was  not  in  effect?  dot  under  wdied  deliveries  were  made  while 
sued  a  eciling  was  in  cheep  which  require  tde  payment, 
either  conditionally  or  uneonditionallyr  of  a  price  in  excess 
of  sued  ceiling,  are  hercdy  declared  invalid  and  unenforce 
adle  witd  respect  to  sued  deliveries.  As  used  in  this  section 
tde  term  ceiling  sdad  include  ft nj  eciling  cstftblislicd  bv 
regidation  or  order  of  tde  Administrator  of  tde  Office  of 
H.  R.  5990 - 3 
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dkiee  Administration  or  Ike  Administrator  el  ike  Office  el 
4k4ee  Administration  and  Civilian  Sappier 

ffikffiLE  III  MISCELLANEOUS 

QCSVRTERB¥  -BEFORE 

Sec.  30A  ffike  Administrator  Irem  lime  to  lime7  knl  nel 
lees  frequently  ikan  enee  every  ninety  days?  skak  transmit  to 
Ike  Congress  a  report  of  operations  nneler  Ikis  Aeh  41  ike 
Senate  or  ike  44onse  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session? 
snek  reports  skak  ke  transmitted  to  Ike  Secretary  of  Ike 
Senate?  or  Ike  Clerk  of  Ike  House  of  Representatives?  as  Ike 
ease  may  her 

DEFIN-IT-I-ONS 
SeGt  3-OA  As  used  in  tkis  Aet — 

-{af  ffike  term  AalA  includes  sales?  dispositions?  ew- 
ehanges?  leases?  and  otker  transfers?  and  eontraets  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  tke  foregoing?  4ke  terms  Aefffi?  “selling”, 
“seller'',  -kny~  and  “knyem,  skak  ke  eonstmed 
-(h)-  ffike  term  ^^jniee11  means  tke  consideration 
or  received  in  connection  with  tke  sale  of  a 

-{ef  ffike  term  — eommodky-'-’,  in  addition  to  commodities? 

otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with  tke  proc¬ 
essing,  distribution?  storage?  installation?  repair,-  or  negotia- 
tion  of  purchases  or  sales?  of  a  eommodk-y,  or  in  connection 
witk  tke  operation  of  any  sendee  establishments  Provided, 
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hhat  nothing  in  this  Aet  shah  he  construed  to  authorize  the 
regulation  el  -(4)-  compensation  paid  he  an  employer  to  any 
o!  his  employees^  or  -(-2)-  rates  charged  he  ary  common 


or  other  public  uthrtyr 

-(d)-  Ahe  term  ^defense-rental  area^  means  the  Histriet 
of  Columbia  and  amv  area  designated  be  the  Administrator 
as  an  area  where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 


to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for  housing 
tions  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Aetr 

-(e)-  hhe  term  ^defense  area  housing  accommodations-^ 


ms  housing 


ts  wdthin  anv 


area. 


-(f)-  hhe  term  "housing  accommodations^  means  any 
rej  or  part  thereof,  or  land 


thereto^  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property  rented  or 
offered  for  rent  for  Irving  or  dwelling  purposes  (including 

57  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling 
together  with  ah  privileges,-  services,-  furnishmgsj 
rey  and  facilities  connected  with  the  use  or 
of  such  property. 

-(g)-  4he  term  ‘-rent  -  means  the 


or  received  in  connection  with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the 
transfer  of  a  lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

-(h)-  hhe  term  -person"  includes  an  individual  corpora- 
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tien?  partnership,-  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 
oi  persons?  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the 
foregoing?  and  includes  the  hunted  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  sub¬ 
divisions,-  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing;  Provided, 
T-hat  no  punishment  provided  hy  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  such  government,  political  subdivi¬ 
sion  or  agency? 

-fif  The  term  ‘‘ceiling—  as  applied  to  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  means  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such  commod 
hies,  and  as  applied  to  rents?  means  the  maximum  lawful 
rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing  accommodations? 
Ceilings  may  he  formulated  in  terms  of  prices,  rents?  margins? 
commissions?  fees?  and  other  charges,  and  allowances; 

-fjf  The  term  ^documents"  includes  records,  boobs?  ac¬ 
counts?  correspondence?  memoranda,  and  other  documents? 
and  drafts  and  eopies  of  any  of  the  foregoing.- 

-(h)-  The  term  mhstriet  court-  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States?  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 

SEP-A-BABI-H¥¥ 

Sec.  3Cd?  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica- 
tien  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
he  held  invalid?  the  -validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
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the  applicability  ol  sneh  provision  to  other  persons  or  eir- 
cumstances  shah  not  be  affected  thereby. 

APPEOPRIA T I  ON'S  AUTHORIZED 
Sec.  004-7  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  sneh 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  oat  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  purposes  of  this  Aeh 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  -305.  This  Aet  may  be  cited  as  the  “Emergency 
■Price  Control  Aet  of  1044-”-: 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
AUTHORITY 

PURPOSES;  TIME  LIMIT ;  APPLICABILITY 
Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  necessary 
to  the  effective  'prosecution  of  the  present  war,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  specu¬ 
lative,  unwarranted,  and,  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and, 
rents;  to  eliminate  and,  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding , 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities 
caused  by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emergency ;  to  pro¬ 
tect  persons  ivith  relatively  fixed  and,  limited  incomes,  con¬ 
sumers,  wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on 
life  insurance,  annuities,  and  pensions,  from  undue  impair¬ 
ment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to  prevent  hardships  to 
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persons  engaged  in  business,  to  endowed  schools,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  other  institutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  which  would  result  from  abnormal  in¬ 
creases  in  prices;  to  assist  in  securing  adequate  production 
of  commodities  and  facilities;  and  to  permit  voluntary  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  Government  and  producers,  processors, 
and  others  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  purposes.  It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  those  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  dealing  with  wages  (including  the  Department  of  | 

Labor  and  its  various  bureaus,  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Railway  Labor  Board, 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  and  others),  within 
the  limits  of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work  toward 
a  stabilization  of  prices  and  cost  of  production. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations, 
orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements  thereunder,  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  the  further  continuance  of  the  au¬ 
thority  granted  by  this  Act  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  and  security,  or  upon  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment ;  of  an  Act  of  Congress  terminating  such  authority, 
whichever  date  is  the  earlier;  except  that  as  to  offenses  com¬ 
mitted,  or  rights  or  liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such  ter¬ 
mination  date,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  regular 
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tions,  orders ,  'price  schedules,  and  requirements  shall  he 
treated  as  still  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
any  proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any 
such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  he  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Price 
Administrator  ( provided  for  in  section  201 )  the  price  or 
prices  of  a  commodity  or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten 
to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
such  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment 
will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing 
any  maximum  price,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  between  October 
1  and  October  15,  1941  (or  if  for  any  reason  such  period 
reflects  abnormal  market  conditions  for  a  particular  com¬ 
modity,  then  during  the  nearest  two-week  period  which  is  not 
abnormal  as  determined  by  the  Administrator )  for  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  included  under  such  regulation  or 
order,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability, 
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including  the  following:  Speculative  fluctuations,  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  costs  of  production,  distribution 
and  transportation,  and  general  increases  or  decreases  in 
profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities, 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  October  1,  1941. 
Every  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the  issuance  of  such 
regulation  or  order.  As  used  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  “ regulation  or  order ”  means  a  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  of  general  applicability  and  effect.  Whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action  is  necessary 
or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he 
may,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  issue  temporary  regulations  or  orders  establishing  as  a 
maximum  price  or  maximum  prices  the  price  or  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or  commodities  on  the  date 
of  issuance  of  such  temporary  regulations  or  orders;  but  any 
such  temporary  regulation  or  order  shall  be  effective  for  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  regulation 
or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  declarations  setting  forth  the 
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necessity  for,  and  recommendations  with  reference  to,  the 
stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents  for  defense-area  housing 
accommodations  within  defense-rental  areas.  If  within  sixty 
days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  recommendations  rents  for 
any  such  accommodations  have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by  State  or  local 
regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
such  maximum  rent  or  maximum  rents  for  such  accomoda¬ 
tions  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable 
and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum  rent  for  any 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall 
ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  pre¬ 
vailing  for  such  accommodations,  or  comparable  accommo¬ 
dations,  on  or  about  the  date  ( not  earlier  than  April  1, 
1940)  on  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  defense 
activities  have  resulted  or  threaten  to  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  rents  for  housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  he  shall  make  adjustments  for 
such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be 
of  general  applicability  in  respect  of  such  accommodations, 
including  increases  or  decreases  in  property  taxes  and  other 
costs,  subsequent  to  such  date  and  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  In  designating  defense-rental  areas,  in  prescribing 
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maximum  rents  for  such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting 
persons  to  administer  such  maximum  rents ,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he  determines  to  be  practicable, 
consider  any  recommendations  which  may  be  made  by  State 
and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing  or  rental  conditions 
in  any  defense-rental  area. 

(c)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act  may  be 
established  in  such  form  and  manner,  may  contain  such 
classifications  and  differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  reasonable  exceptions,  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  are  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  section  which  establishes  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
rent  may  provide  for  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent 
below  the  price  or  prices  prevailing  for  the  commodity 
or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent  or  rents  prevailing  for  the 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  at  the  time  of  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding, 
in  connection  with  any  commodity,  and,  speculative  or  manip¬ 
ulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  practices  (including 
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practices  relating  to  recovery  of  the  possession) ,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  which 
in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  result  in 
price  or  rent  increases,  as  the  case  mag  he,  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  mag,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
necessary  production  of  any  commodity,  whether  by  purchase 
from  marginal  or  high-cost  producers  or  others,  or  to 
prevent  price  increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  buy  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  store  or  use 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  commodity,  upon  such 
terms  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  without  regard  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  requiring  competitive  bidding:  Provided,  That 
any  materials  which  have  been  heretofore  or  may  hereafter 
be  defined  as  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  supplies  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  5d  of  the  . Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  bought  or  sold 
or  stored  or  used,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  only  by  corporations  created  or  organized  pursuant  to 
said  section  5d,  upon  such  terms  and,  conditions  as  they  may 
determine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Loan  Administrator;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  any  commodity  by  any  such  corporation,  the  sale 
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price  therefor  shall  not  exceed  any  maximum  price  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  is 
applicable  to  such  commodity  at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery, 
but  such  sale  price  may  be  below  such  maximum  price  or 
below  the  purchase  price  of  such  commodity,  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
buying  or  selling,  or  storage  or  use,  of  any  such  commodity. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  commodity  is  domestically  produced, 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  exercised  with  respect  to  importations  of  such  com¬ 
modity  only  to  the  extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  domestic  production  of  the  commodity  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor.  The  proceeds  of  any 
sale  by  the  Administrator  under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
modify,  suspend,  amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  nothing  in  this  section, 
or  in  any  existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and, 
purposes  of  section  3. 
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(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  under  this 
Act  mag  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

A  GR I  CULTURAL  COMMODITIES 
Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  the  market  price 
equivalent  to  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  compara¬ 
ble  price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location, 
and  seasonal  differentials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing 
for  such  commodity  on  October  1 ,  1.941. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  shall  be 
determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
authorized  by  law:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic  crops — corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — the  Secretary  shall  deter¬ 
mine  and  publish  a  comparable  price,  whenever  he  finds, 
after  investigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  production 
and  consumption  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent 
or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out 
of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities. 

( c)  Any  maximum  price  established  for  any  commodity 
processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part,  from 
any  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  consistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  and  shall  not 
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be  established  in  any  manner  as  to  circumvent,  vitiate,  or 
; prevent  the  effectuation  of  such  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section. 

(e)  If  a  maximum  price  has  been  established  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  and  thereafter  a  parity  price  as  deter- 
mined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  more 
than  3  per  centum  above  or  below  the  parity  price  to  which  the 
prevailing  maximum  price  applies,  the  maximum  price  estab¬ 
lished  for  such  commodity  shall  be  readjusted  and  based  upon 
such  later  parity  price  until  a  f  urther  adjustment  is  required 
under  this  subsection. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  ( a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
contract,  agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  entered  into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any 
commodity,  or  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business  to  buy  or 
receive  any  commodity,  or  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent 
for  any  defense-area,  housing  accommodations,  or  otherwise 
to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
or  order  establishing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent, 
or  of  any  other  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  this 
Act,  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  11  maximum 
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price  ’  shall  include  (1)  any  price  schedule  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  provided  for  by  section  201  of  this  Act  takes  office, 
which  is  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
206  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  any  maximum  price  established  by 
a  regulation  or  order  issued  by  such  Administrator  after  he 
takes  office;  and  the  term  “ maximum  rent"  shall  include  any 
maximum  rent  established  by  a  regulation  or  order  issued  by 
such  Administrator  after  he  takes  office. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  or 
attempt  to  remove  from  any  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations  the  tenant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such  accommo¬ 
dations,  because  such  tenant  or  occupant  has  taken,  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  take,  action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government,  or  for  any  adviser  or  consultant  to  the 
Administrator  in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  information  obtained 
under  this  Act,  or  to  use  any  such  information,  for  personal 
benefit. 
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(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  construed  to  require 
any  'person  to  sell  any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommo¬ 
dations  for  rent. 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act ,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  confer  with  producers, 
processors,  manufacturers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other 
groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  and  with  representa¬ 
tives  and  associations  thereof,  to  cooperate  with  any  agency 
or  person,  and  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  or 
agreements  with,  any  such  persons,  groups,  or  associations 
relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices,  the  issuance  of 
other  regulations  or  orders,  or  otherwise. 

TITLE  11— ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

A  DM  I N  1ST  R  A  TI  ON 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Office  of 
Price  Administration,  which  shall  he  under  the  direction  of  a 
Price  Administrator  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  “Adminis¬ 
trator” ) .  The  Administrator  shall  he  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and,  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per 
annum.  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil-service 
laws,  appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order 
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to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  The  Administrator  may 
utilize  the  services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
may  utilize  and  establish  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agen¬ 
cies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed 
under  this  section  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Ad- 
ministator  in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appointment, 
selection,  classification,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  no  political  test 
or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  but 
all  such  appointments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he  or  any  duly  authorized 
representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place.  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  any  of  the 
powers  and  functions  conferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  with  respect  to  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  to  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  having  other  functions  with  relation  to 
such  commodity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  any  of  the  powers  and  functions 
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conferred  by  law  upon  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity 
or  commodities  other  than  agricultural  commodities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  power  to  order  priorities,  purchase,  sell,  store,  handle, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  any  such  commodity  or  commodities. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to  make 
such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  and  rent  at  the  seed  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for  paper,  printing,  and 
binding)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of 
supplies  and  services  by  the  Administrator  inhere  the  aggre¬ 
gate  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  issue 
such  regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make  such  studies 
and  investigations,  and  obtain  or  require  the  furnishing  of 
such  information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing  any 
regulation  or  order  under  this  Act,  or  in  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  regulations,  orders,  and 
price  schedules  thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the  Adminis- 
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trotor  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents  at  any  designated  place,  may 
require  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  docu¬ 
ments,  the  inspection  of  defense-area  housing  accommodations, 
and  the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by  regulation  or 
order,  require  the  making  and  keeping  of  records  and  other 
documents  and  the  making  of  reports.  No  person  shall  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  complying  with  any  requirements  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the 
immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of 
February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  49,  sec. 
46 ) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  specifically 
claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any 
information  obtained  under  this  Act  that  such  Administrator 
deems  confidential  or  ivith  reference  to  which  a  request  for 
confidential  treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing  such 
information,  unless  he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the 
issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  price  schedule,  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
the  effective  date  thereof  specified  in  section  206,  any  person 
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subject  to  any  provision  of  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  file  a  protest  specifically  setting  forth 
objections  to  any  such  provision  arid  affidavits  or  other  written 
evidence  in  support  of  such  objections.  At  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days  any  person  subject  to  any 
provision  of  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  file 
such  a  protest  based,  solely  on  grounds  arising  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  such  sixty  days.  Statements  in  support  of  any 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedide  may  be  received 
and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at  such 
times  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection,  but  in 
no  event  more  than  thirty  days  after  such  filing  or  ninety 
days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation  or  order  ( or  in  the 
case  of  a  price  schedule,  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
thereof  specified  in  section  206 )  in  respect  of  which  the  pro¬ 
test  is  filed,  whichever  occurs  later,  the  Administrator  shall 
either  grant  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice 
such  protest  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity  to  present 
further  evidence  in  connection  therewith.  Jyi  the  event  that 
the  Administrator  denies  any  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he  shall  inform  the  protestant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such 
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decision  is  based,  and  of  any  economic  data  and  other  facts 
of  which  the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 
may  take  official  notice  of  economic  data  and  other  facts, 
including  facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under 
section  202. 

(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section  may  be  limited 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  filing  of  affidavits,  or  other  written 
evidence,  and  the  filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  denial,  fie  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection  (c),  speci¬ 
fying  his  objections  and  praying  that  the  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith  be  served 
on  the  Administrator,  who  shall  certify  and  fie  ivith  such 
court  a  transcript  of  such  portions  of  the  proceedings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  protest  as  are  material  under  the  complaint. 
Such  transcript  shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth,  so  far 
as  practicable,  the  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  offcial  notice.  Upon  the  fling 
of  such  complaint  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
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to  set  aside  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  in  ichole 
or  in  part,  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand  the  proceed¬ 
ing:  Provided,  That  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
mag  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  complaint.  No  objection 
to  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  and  no  evidence 
in  support  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be  considered  by  the 
court,  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
complainant  in  the  protest  or  such  evidence  shall  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  transcript.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court 
by  either  party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evidence 
which  was  either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and  not  admit¬ 
ted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the 
Administrator  or  included  by  the  Administrator  in  such 
proceedings,  and  the  court  determines  that  such  evidence 
should  be  admitted,  the  court  shall  order  the  evidence  to  be 
presented  to  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall 
promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  he  shall  certify 
and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript  thereof  and  any  modifica¬ 
tion  made  in  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  as  a 
result  thereof;  except  that  on  request  by  the  Administrator , 
any  such  evidence  shall  be  presented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  shall 
be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  com- 
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plainant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  effectiveness 
of  a  judgment  of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  shall 
be  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry 
thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed 
with  the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (d)  within  such 
thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be  post¬ 
poned  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  peti¬ 
tion  becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States 
to  be  known  as  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall 
consist  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of  the  United  States 
district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges 
as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may, 
from  time  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such  court 
and  revoke  previous  designations.  The  chief  judge  may, 
from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or 
more  members,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment 
as  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
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on  it  by  this  Act;  except  that  the  court  shall  not  have  power 
to  issue  any  temporary  restraining  order  or  interlocutory 
decree  staying  or  restraining,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2  or 
any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206.  The  court  shall  exercise  its  powers  and 
prescribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to 
expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction 
under  this  Act.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  i 

such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such 
other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment  or 
order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  the 
judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 

\ 

Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  28,  sec.  347).  The 
Supreme  Court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the 
disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  review  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  validity  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
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section  2,  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  206 ,  and  of  any  provision  of  any 
such  regulation,  order ,  or  price  schedule.  Except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial , 
shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the  validity  of 
any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  stay, 
restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  regulations 
or  orders,  or  making  effective  any  such  price  schedule,  or  any 
provision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule, 
or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  he  may 
make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoin¬ 
ing  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  showing  by  the 
Administrator  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to 
engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  tem¬ 
porary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  shall  be 
granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  and  any  person  who  makes  any  state - 
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merit  or  entry  false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  document 
or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  section  2  or  sec¬ 
tion  202,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  4  (c) 
and  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both 
such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 
under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attor-  { 

ney  General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate 
proceedings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
proceedings  for  violations  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and,  con¬ 
currently  with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  section  205  of  this  Act.  Such  criminal 
proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part 
of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred. 

Except  as  provided  in  section  205  (f)  (2),  such  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part 
of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred, 
and  may  also  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defend¬ 
ant  resides  or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases 
may  be  served  in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides 
or  transacts  business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

Any  such  court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite 
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the  disposition  of  any  criminal  or  other  proceedings  brought 
before  it  under  this  section.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  Administrator  or  the  United  States  Government  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  pen¬ 
alties  in  any  Federal ,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any 
grounds  for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted,  to  be 
done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or 
agreement  entered  into  thereunder,  or  under  any  price 
schedule  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding  that 
subsequently  such  provision,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule, 
requirement,  or  agreement  may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or 
determined  to  be  invalid.  In  any  suit  or  action  wherein  a 
party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or  agree¬ 
ment  thereunder,  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit 
or  action  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  such  suit  or  action. 

(e)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  price  schedule  prescribing  a  maximum  price 
or  maximum  prices,  the  person  who  buys  such  commodity  for 
use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the  course  of  trade  or  busi- 
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ness  may  bring  an  action  either  for  $50  or  for  treble  the 
amount  by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  applicable 
maximum  price,  whichever  is  the  greater,  plus  reasonable  at¬ 
torney  s  fees  and  costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or  receipt  of  rent  for 
defense-area  housing  accommodations  shall  be  deemed  the 
buying  or  selling  of  a  commodity,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  any 
person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  and  the  buyer  is  not  entitled  to  bring  suit  or  action 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  bring  such  ac¬ 
tion  under  this  subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Any  suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction ,  and  shall  be  instituted 
within  one  year  after  delivery  is  completed,  or  rent  is  paid. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  take  effect  until 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(f )  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  assure  compliance  with  and 
provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  or  which  may  be  issued  under  section  2,  or  of 
any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order  issue  to  or 
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require  of  any  person  or  persons  subject  to  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  under  section  2,  or  subject  to  any  such  price 
schedule,  a  license  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  commodity 
or  commodities  with  respect  to  which  such  regulation,  order 
or  price  schedule  is  applicable.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Administrator  to  issue  a  separate  license  for  each  com¬ 
modity  or  for  each  regulation,  order  or  price  schedule  with 
respect  to  which  a  license  is  required.  No  such  license  shall 
contain  any  provision  which  could  not  be  prescribed  by 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  section  2  or  section 
202:  Provided,  That  no  such  license  may  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  selling  or  distributing  ( except  as  waste  or  scrap) 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or  written 
material,  or  as  a  condition  of  selling  radio  time:  Provided 
further,  That  no  license  may  be  required  of  any  farmer  as  a 
condition  of  selling  any  agricultural  commodity  produced  by 
him:  Provided  further,  That  in  any  case  in  which  such  a 
license  is  required  of  any  person,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
have  power  to  deny  to  such  person  a  license  to  sell  any  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  unless  such  person  already  has  such  a 
license  to  sell  such  commodity  or  commodities,  or  unless  there 
is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  with 
respect  to  such  person  an  order  of  suspension  of  a  previous 
license  to  the  extent  that  such  previous  license  authorized  such 
person  to  sell  such  commodity  or  commodities. 
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(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  a 
person  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  issued 
under  this  subsection,  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions 
of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  section  2  or 
section  202,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  price  schedule 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
which  is  applicable  to  such  person,  a  warning  notice  shall 
be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  person  has  again  vio¬ 
lated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such  warning 
notice,  the  Administrator  may  petition  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
torial  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  a  district  court  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitations  hereinafter  provided,  for  an  order  sus¬ 
pending  the  license  of  such  person  for  any  period  of  not  more 
than  twelve  months.  If  any  such  court  finds  that  such  person 
has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  the  receipt  of  the 
warning  notice,  such  court  shall  issue  an  order  suspending  the 
license  to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell  the 
commodity  or  commodities  in  connection  with  which  the  viola¬ 
tion  occurred,  or  to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person 
to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect  to  which  a 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2  is  applicable;  but 
no  such  suspension  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
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twelve  months.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
such  proceedings  for  the  suspension  of  a  license  may  be 
brought  in  a  district  court  if  the  licensee  is  doing  business 
in  more  than  one  State,  or  if  his  principal  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  located  in  or  within  fifty  miles  of  a  city  or  com¬ 
munity  in  which  a  district  court  regularly  convenes,  or 
if  his  gross  sales  exceed  $ 50,000  per  annum.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order  of 
any  court  either  suspending  a  license,  or  dismissing  or 
denying  in  whole  or  in  par't  the  Administrator  s  petition  for 
suspension,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  judgment  or 
order  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in  other 
cases  from  a  judgment  or  order  of  a  State,  Territorial,  or 
district  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Administrator  may 
modify  or  rescind  the  requirement  of  a  license  at  any  time. 
Upon  good  cause  shown,  any  such  order  of  suspension  may 
be  stayed  by  the  appropriate  court  or  any  judge  thereof  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  practice.  Any  such  order  of 
suspension  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  appropriate  appellate  court 
if,  under  the  applicable  rules  of  law,  the  evidence  in  the 
record  supports  a  finding  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  the  license  after  the  person  to  whom  such 
license  was  issued  has  received  a  warning  notice.  No  proceed¬ 
ings  for  suspension  of  a  license,  and  no  such  suspension,  shall 
confer  any  immunity  from  any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
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SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  Any  price  schedule  establishing  a  maximum 
price  or  maximum  prices,  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  prior  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  Administrator  provided  for  by  section 
201  of  this  Act  takes  office,  shall,  from  such  date,  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  issued  under  section  2  of  this  Act  until  such 
place  schedule  is  superseded  by  action  taken  pursuant  to  such  ( 

section  2.  Such  price  schedules  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
standards  contained  in  section  2  and  the  limitations  contained 
in  section  3  of  this  Act ,  and  shall  he  subject  to  protest  and 
review  as  provided  in  section  203  and  section  204  of  this  Act. 

All  such  price  schedules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  ten  days  after  the  date  upon  which  such 
Administrator  lakes  office. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS  ^ 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  in  session, 
such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
case  may  be. 
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DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term,  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  ex¬ 
changes,  leases,  and  other  transfers,  and,  contracts  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell” ,  “selling”, 
“seller” ,  “hu,y”,  and  “buyer” ,  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  commodity . 

(c)  The  term  “ commodity ”  means  commodities,  articles, 
products,  and  materials  ( except  books,  magazines,  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap),  and,  it  also 
includes  services  rendered  otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in 
connection  with  the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  installa¬ 
tion,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or  sales  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  service 
establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a  commodity:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  he  construed  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  (1 )  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any 
of  his  employees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier 
or  other  public  utility,  or  (3)  rates  charged  by  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or  underwriting  insurance, 
or  (4)  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  operating  or  publishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  maga¬ 
zine,  or  operating  a  radio-broadcasting  station,  or  (5)  rates 
charged  for  any  professional  services. 
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(d)  The  term  “ defense-rental  area ”  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  area  designated  by  the  Administrator 
as  an  area,  where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accommodations’' 
means  housing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental 
area. 

(f)  The  term  “housing  accommodations ”  means  any 
building ,  structure,  or  part  thereof,  or  land  appurtenant 
thereto,  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property  rented,  or 
offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (including 
houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming  or  boarding  house  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwell¬ 
ing  purposes)  together  with  all  privileges,  services,  furnish¬ 
ings,  furniture,  and  facilities  connected  with  the  use  or 
occupancy  of  such  property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the 
transfer  of  a  lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(li)  The  term  “ person ”  includes  an  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  sub- 
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divisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided , 
That  no  punishment  provided  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
United,  States,  or  to  any  such  government,  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  or  agency. 

(i )  The  term  “maximum  price ”,  as  applied  to  prices 
of  commodities  means  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such 
commodities,  and.  the  term  “maximum  rent ”  means  the  maxi¬ 
mum  lawful  rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations.  Maximum  prices  and  maximum  rents  may  be 
formulated,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  terms  of  prices,  rents, 
margins,  commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  “ documents ”  includes  records,  boohs,  ac¬ 
counts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and,  other  documents, 
and  drafts  and  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “ district  court"  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  term  “circuit  courts  of  appeals ”  in¬ 
cludes  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Distinct 
of  Columbia. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
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the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  he  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  and,  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  he  construed,  to  authorize  any  action 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  306.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942’\ 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  November  28, 
1941, 

Attest:  SOUTH  TRIMBLE, 

Clerk. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


v  A.  That  in  place  of  the  Wisconsin  Coopera¬ 
tive  Milk  Pool,  a  group  be  represented  on  the 
board  of  directors  to  be  known  as  other  co¬ 
operative  cheese  factories,  and  the  inde¬ 
pendent  cheese  factories  be  a  definite  group 
with  representation  on  the  board  of  directors. 

B.  That  under  the  heading  of  organizations 
entitled  to  an  associate  director,  the  name  of 
the  Wisconsin  Agricultural  Authority  be 
omitted. 

C.  That  in  article  VI  under  title  of 
"Quorum”  there  be  added  the  following:  “If 
less  than  two-thirds  majority  are  present,  then 
unanimous  vote  shall  -be  required.” 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4 

Inasmuch  as  the  demonstrational  type  of 
promotion  appears  also  to'  be  very  effective : 
Therefore  be  it  l 

Resolved,  That  we  suggest  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries 
Association  that  consideration  be  given  to  a 
dairy  demonstration  type  of  program  within 
the  State  by  employing,  at  least  part  time  and 
possibly  in  conjunction  with  sound  and  repu¬ 
table  organizations,  a  person  or  persons  to 
conduct  dairy-product  cooking  schools. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5 

We  recommend  to  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries  Association 
the  desirability  of  building  interest  in  and 
support  for  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries 
Association  by  encouraging  greater  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  annual  meeting.  We  suggest  this 
to  be  done,  first,  by  encouraging  the  attend¬ 
ance  of  farm  women;  second,  by  providing  a 
luncheon  for  dairymen  and  their  wives  at¬ 
tending  the  annual  meeting,  and  also  by  sup¬ 
plying  entertainment  and  demonstrations. 
We  believe  it  is  basic  to  the  endurance  of  this 
organization  that  greater  interest  be  instilled 
and  a  much  larger  attendance  at  annual 
meetings  be  guaranteed.  To  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  valuable  objective  we  submit 
that  the  spending  of  an  amount  up  to  $600 
would  be  a  sound  investment  for  the  future 
of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries  Association. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6 

Whereas  maintaining  the  health  of  Ameri¬ 
can  soldiers  and  sailors  is  as  essential  now  as 
always  and  inasmuch  as  other  spreads  in  place 
of  butter  will  not  provide  as  adequate  nutri¬ 
tion:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries 
Association,  assembled  in  annual  meeting  at 
Marshfield,  Wis.,  October  20,  1841,  That  bill 
S.  1959,  legalizing  the  use  of  oleomargarine  in 
feeding  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
be  strenuously  opposed. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7 

Whereas  information  furnished  this  asstf- 
ciation  from  reliable  sources  indicating  ever- 
increasing  activities  of  price  control  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  products,  especially  dairy  products, 
and  realizing  the  responsibility  the  d^iry  in¬ 
dustry  has  in  the  present  emergen^  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  when  the  Government  requests 
greater  quantities  of  dairy  products  to  be 
produced  for  export:  and 

Whereas  it  is  the  purpose  smd  function  of 
the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries  Association  to 
assist  and  promote  in  eve^y  way  possible  this 
national  movement  of  greater  production  of 
dairy  products,  it  is  ot'great  concern  to  the 
entire  dairy  industry  t6  have  movements  pro¬ 
moted  for  the  regulation  of  prices  on  dairy 
products  and  other*  agriculture  products,  all 
of  which  at  present  are  21  percent  below  the 
1929  level;  /  . 

Whereas  lahdr  costs  are  5  percent  over  the 
1929  level,  coating  a  disparity  and  placing 
the  dairy  industry  in  a  position  where  na¬ 
tional  reqyest  for  additional  production  can¬ 
not  be  m fi:  Be  it  therefore 

Resolved  by  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries 
Associcftion,  in  convention  assembled  at 
Marsjffield  this  20th  day  o/  October  1941,  That 
the /rue  condition  of  our  industry  be  brought 
to/he  attention  of  our  Representatives  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  Congress,  in  order 


that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  prevent  any 
further  movements  by  government  agencies 
or  others  to  infringe  on-  the  rights  of  the 
farmer,  and  particularly  the  dairyman,  of 
receiving  a  fair  price  for  his  products,  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations,  creating  Inequality  be¬ 
tween  types  of  dairy  products,  promotion  of 
substitutes,  and  importation  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  at  a  price  when  the  dairyman  is  start¬ 
ing  to  receive  somewhat  near  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8 

Whereas  the  inconsistent  prices  on  dairy 
products,  especially  butter,  as  compared  with 
other  dairy  products,  are  seriously  damaging 
the  industry  and  interfering  with  Govern¬ 
ment  requests  for  lend-lease  help  from  the 
dairy  industry.  Continuation  of  apparently 
contradictory  policies  will  result  in  very  seri¬ 
ous  repercussions  in  the  entire  dairy  indus¬ 
try:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Indus¬ 
tries  Association,  assembled  in  convention 
this  20th  day  of  October  1941,  request  the 
Honorable  Claude  R.  Wickard,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  all  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ators  of  Wisconsin,  to  help  prevent  such  re¬ 
percussions  in  the  dairy  industry;  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Senators  and  Representative^  of 
Wisconsin  and  Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard,  ^Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9 

Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  the  foregoing 
resolutions  pertaining  to  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  Secretary  Wickard,  and  those  re¬ 
lating  to  oleomargarine  standards  and  the 
use  of  oleomargarine  in  feeding  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States,  be  sent  to  Wis¬ 
consin  Congressmen,  United  States  Senators 
from  Wisconsin,  to  Secretary  Wickard,  to 
Federal  Security  Administrator  Paul  V.  Mc¬ 
Nutt,  and  to  any  others  in  Federal  service  to 
whom  such  resolutions  might  be  of  concern. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10 

A.  J.  Brovold  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
and  a  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Dairy  Indus¬ 
tries  Association  when  he  was  taken  from 
our  midst.  "Mi-.  Brovold ‘had  at  heart  the 
welfare  of  the  dairy  industry.  He  spent 
much  o^  his  time  and  effort  in  behalf  of 
dairymen,  and  his  counsel  and  advice  were 
much,  appreciated.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
that  we  record  th§  passing  of  A.  J.  Brovold. 
We  extend  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
fednily  of  the  deceased. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  II 

Because  of  the  hospitality  enjoyed  by  all 
attending  this  the  third  Wisconsin  Dairy 
Industries  Association  annnual  meting,  we 
thank  the  Marshfield  Commercial  Club,  the 
Eagles  Club  of  Marshfield,  and  all  others 
locally  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  our 
1941  meeting.  Particularly  we  are  grateful 
to  Mr.  Huffman,  of  Wisconsin  Rapids,  man¬ 
ager  and  director  of  the  Wisconsin  radio 
network,  and  to  the  several  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tions  that  have  cooperated  in  publicizing  this 
convention  and  who  have  so  generously 
worked  together  in  carrying  our  program  to, 
the  dairymen  of  Wisconsin.  We  also  thank 
the  personnel  of  station  WLBL  for  their  as¬ 
sistance  and  cooperation. 

We  are  appreciative  for  the  contributions 
made  by  our  State  department  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  the 
daily,  weekly,  and  farm  press,  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions,  which  has  meant  much  to  the  success 
of  our  Wisconsin  Dairy  Industries  Associa¬ 
tion. 

ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

Mrs.  CARAWAY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  on  De¬ 
cember  30,  1941,  that  committee  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  (S.  J. 


Res.  123)  fixing  the  dates  of  meeting  of 
the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-sev¬ 
enth  Congress  and  of  the  first  session 
of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress. 
NOMINATION  OF  COL.  HENRY  L.  LARSEN, 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  By  request,  from  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  as  in  execu¬ 
tive  session,  I  report  favorably  a  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  Marine  Corps,  and  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  for  its  immediate  consid¬ 
eration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Col.  Henry  L.  Larsen  to  be  brigadier 
general  in  the  Marine  Corps  for  tem¬ 
porary  service  from  the  22d  day  of  De¬ 
cember  1941. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  nomination  as  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion? 

Mr.  McNARY.  At  this  time,  yes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  nomina¬ 
tion  will  be  passed  over  temporarily. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
have  to  go  to  the  calendar,  if  there  is 
objection,  and,  under  the  rule,  could  not 
be  taken  up  today. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understand  the  rule; 
I  am  not  objecting  to  the  presentation  of 
the  report;  but,  at  the  present  time,  its 
consideration  would  interfere  with  the 
orderly  proceedings  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  intro¬ 
duction  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  is 
in  order. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  McNARY: 

S.  2162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Luther  Ed¬ 
win  West;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs.  -  ^ 

By  Mr.  REED: 

S.  2163  A  bill  to  amend  section  5  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as  amended,  with 
respect  to  the  pooling  and  division  of  certain 
revenues  of  carriers  subject  to  such  act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

COMPENSATION  TO  OFFICERS  AND  EM¬ 
PLOYEES  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  FOR 

TIME  ON  MILITARY  DUTY 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  introduce  a  bill  and  ask 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs.  It  relates  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  time  spent  on  duty  as  members  of 
the  military  forces — other  than  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard — of  a  State,  Territory,  pos¬ 
session,  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  also  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  referred  to  the  committee  a  let¬ 
ter  I  have  received  from  Robert  G.  Wood- 
side,  colonel,  commanding  the  Third  In¬ 
fantry  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  also  a  letter 
from  the  First  Assistant  Postmaster 
General. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  (S.  2164)  relating  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  compensation  of  officers  and  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States  Government 
for  time  spent  on  duty  as  members  of  the 
military  forces  (other  than  the  National 
Guard)  of  a  State,  Territory,  possession, 
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:  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  read 
vice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

\The  letters  presented  by  Mr.  Davis  to 
accompany  the  bill,  S.  2164,  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  as 
follows: 

1EADQUARTERS,  THIRD  REGIMENT, 

Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense  Corps, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  December  24,  1941. 
Subject:  Federal  Government  employees  on 

dutj  with  Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense 

CO! 

To:  Hin.  James  J.  Davis,  United  State  Sen¬ 
ate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

For  yVur  information,  I  am  enclosing  here¬ 
with  co»y  of  letter  received  from  the  First 
Assistant  Postmaster  General  by  the  com¬ 
mander  <if  our  Company  B  at  Newcastle. 

We  ha*  been  endeavoring  to  have  employ¬ 
ers  coopenate  with  us  in  the  operation  of  our 
force  by  taking  care  of  the  difference  in  pay 
received  by  these  men  in  theii;' regular  em¬ 
ployment  $nd  what  they  receive  from  the 
State  while\on  this  service.  Most  of  our  men 
are  men  oft  family  and  for  this  reason  are 
serving  with  us  instead  of  the  other  armed 
forces.  As  you  are  probably  aware,  the 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense  Corps  are  mo¬ 
bilized  on  order  of  the  War  Department,  and 
it  puts  us  in  an  awkward  position  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  facilities  ref  use,  to  do  what  we  are 
asking  private  employers  to  do.  I  might  say 
that  Governor  IJames  is  taking  care  of  the 
matter  satisfactorily  for  all  the  employees  of 
the  State  under  his  control. 

I  would  appreciate ,  it  very  much  if  you 
would  have  this  important  matter  given  im¬ 
mediate  attention. 

jRqeep.t  G.  Woodside, 

Colonel,  Commanding  Third  Infantry. 

N.  B. — The  only  way  this  can  be  rectified  is 
by  act  of  Congress^ 

December  17,  1941. 

Captain  McClelland. 

Commanding  Officer,  Company  B,  Third 
Regiment  j  Pennsylvania  Reserve  De¬ 
fense  Corps,  Neu>  Castle,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Captain  McClelland  :  Reference  is 
made  to  your  telegram  of  December  15,  1941, 
to  the  Postmaster  General  regarding  the 
payment  of  salary  to  jpost-office  employees 
while  in  the  military  service,  with  particular 
reference  to  Clifford  B.  Gill,  a  city  carrier  in 
the  Sharpsvllle,  Pa.,  po^t  office,  who  is  a 
member  of .  Company  B,  Third  Regiment 
Pennsylvania  Reserve  Defense  Corps,  which  is 
on  duty. 

Based  on  the  present  information  of  the  :■ 
Department,  a  post-office  employee,  during  J 
the  time  he  is  called  out  for  duty  as  a  mem- . 
ber  of  a  State  defense  organization,  would 
not  be  entitled  to  any  compensation  under 
the  Post  Office  Department.  However,  should 
he  have  vacation  leave  to  his  credit,  he  could 
be  granted  such  vacation  to  tae  extent  ac¬ 
crued  and,  of  course,  be  paid  as  usual  under  ; 
this  Department.  Otherwise  he  would  be  • 
grantedileave  without  pay  by  his  postmaster. T< 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ambrose  O’Connell, 

'First  Assistant  Postmaster  General. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The'foutine 
morning  business  is  closed. 

BILLS 


'  Congress  today,  authority/^  I  am  not  particular  about  the  bill  being* 

be  give 


iren  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  brought  up  Tuesday,  as  compared  with 
receive  messages  from  the  House  of  Rep-  —  -  -  -  -  -  1 

resentatives  and  to  the  Vice  President  to 
sign  duly  enrolled  bills  or  joint  resolutions. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and, 
without  objection,  the  orflgj^ip  entered... 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  REPORT  OF  PRICE 
CONTROL  BILL 


T  v 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SIGNING 
AND  RECEIVING  MESSAGES 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  pre¬ 
sent  an  order  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  it  may  be  considered  and 
entered. 

Tire  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  notwithstanding  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  first  session  of  the  * 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  while 
I  am  on  my  feet,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  is 
called  to  meet  at  2  o’clock  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Price 
Control  Legislation,  and  expects  to  order 
its  report  this  afternoon.  It  is  not  con¬ 
templated,  I  will  say  to  the  Senate,  that 
the  bill  be  taken  up  before  next  Tuesday,  | 
but  the  sooner  the  report  is  filed  the  more 
time  all  Senators  wil  have  to  read  it  and 
study  it.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  be  authorized,  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate,  to  make  its 
report  upon  that  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 


Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  glad  to  note  the  /  satisfactory. 


Wednesday,  but  if  we  cannot  get  thi 
consent  which  I  have  asked,  the  com 
mittee  could  not  report  until  Monday 
the  report  would  not  be  available  unti 
Tuesday,  and  to  that  extent  there  woul 
be  a  denial  of  opportunity  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  study  the  legislative 
:  proposal  and  the  hearings. 

The  hearings  have  been  in  print  for  a 
week  or  two.  If  we  can  get  the  report 
filed,  it  will  be  printed  and  will  be  avail¬ 
able  Monday  or  Tuesday;  and  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  can 
agree  on  a  time  when  consideration  of 
the  bill  may  begin,  without  doing  injus¬ 
tice  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  exculpated  the  Sen- 
r  ate  committee  in  my  preliminary  state- 
\  ment.  I  am  sure  I  shall  have  no  diffi- 
Iculty  in  coming  to  an  agreement  with 
■  the  able  Democratic  leader.  If  we  can 
,  have  the  report  printed  soon,  and  then 
;  approach  the  subject  gradually,  and  dis-: 
cuss  it  Tuesday,  and  then,  if  some  Sen¬ 
ators  may  not  be  able  to  speak  on  it  that 
day,  we  could  take  an  early  adjourn¬ 
ment  to  Wednesday,  that  would  be  very 


committee  is  ready  to  make  a  report.  <  jj 
As  long  ago  as  August  last,  I  discussed 
the  matter  with  the  able  Democratic 
leader,  and  suggested  that  the  lateness 
in  getting  the  bill  before  Congress  and 
the  delay  in  the  other  House  were  caus¬ 
ing  a  dislocation  of  business.  This  is  the 
first  of  the  year.  I  am  not  ascribing  any 
delay  to  the  committee  or  to  the  able 
leader  on  the  Democratic  side.  How¬ 
ever,  I  want  a  little  time  to  study  the 
measure  before  it  is  brought  to  the  floor 
for  action.  Monday,  I  understand,  will 
be  given  over  to  a  message  from  the 
President,  and  probably  a  Budget  mes¬ 
sage.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  want 
to  plunge  into  the  discussion  of  this 
measure  on  Tuesday,  with  so  little  time 
being  given  to  study  the  hearings  and 
the  report  and  the  bill,  which  has  not 
been  filed,  but  which,  I  think,  is  an 
improvement  over  the  House  bill.  So  we 
should  have  some  opportunity  for  con¬ 
sideration  and  reflection. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  there 
was  an  emergency  for  this  measure  long 
ago,  but  the  call  was  not  heeded,  and  I 
am  not  now  in  a  disposition  and  mood  to 
rush  into  it  without  opportunity  given 
for  thorough  study  of  the  measure.  If 
the  report  could  be  printed  by  Monday, 
or  earlier,  and  we  could  go  along  until 
Wednesday,  it  would  suit  me  better  than 
to  take  up  the  bill  Tuesday. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  agree  with  his  preliminary 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
■  has  been  interested  in  and  he  and  I 
discussed  price-control  legislation  fre¬ 
quently,  and,  indeed,  as  early  as  last 
lAugust.  The  delay  has  not  been  due  to 
lany  fault  of  this  body  or  of  the  Com- 
'mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  The 
Ihearings  and  proceedings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  greatly  shortened,  compared 
with  the  hearings  held  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  We  have  had  nonpar¬ 
tisan  cooperation  among  the  members  of 
the  committee  in  an  attempt  to  get  the 
proposed  legislation  reported. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  will  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  about  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  no  objection. 
I  am  sure  we  will  have  an  understanding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  granted,  and  the  report  will 
be  received  and  printed. 


4ANILA— AMERICA  HAS  JUST 
BEGUN  TO  FIGHT 


gn- 


i  % 

I Y 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President, 
ators  no  doubt  are  advised  that  theAVar 
Department  has  just  announced /that 
Manila  has  been  captured  by  the/Japa- 
nese.  I  feel  that  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances  this  information  would  be  some¬ 
what  disquieting  to  our  people,  and  I 
think  someone  should  sound  a  note  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  no  cause  for  depres¬ 
sion  by  reason  of  the  fall  of  Manila. 

Military  and  naval  experts  for  years 
have  regarded  the  Philippines  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  liability,  and  not  an  asset.  Because 
of  the  distance  from  this  country  to  the 
Philippines  and  without  bases  nearer 
than  the  United  States,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  of  course,  even  in  normal  times,  to 
reinforce  them  and  properly  supply  them. 

Everyone  knows  that  Japan  has  been 
meditating  and  preparing  for  an  attack 
on  the  United  States,  and  whether  she 
intended  to  attack  the  United  States  or 
not,  she  has  been  prepared  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  standpoint  and  has  been 
engaged  in  war  for  4  years.  No  doubt 
she  could  put  a  million  men  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  if  it  were  necessary,  before  we 
could  even  get  one  transport  to  that 
neighborhood.  So  I  trust  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  dis¬ 
heartened  and  will  not  regard  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Manila  as  a  tragic  incident. 

When  we  get  ready  with  our  Army  and 
Navy  forces — and  I  hope  it  will  be  soon — 
iof  course,  we  shall  recapture  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  and  we  shall  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  see  that  appropriate  puh; 

'  ighrnpfif-.  is  "The- treacherous 
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tm  Military  Affairs  the  bill  (S.  2152)  to 
pi'oyide  for  the  planting  of  45,000  acres 
of  ghayule  in  order  to  make  available  a 
domestic  source  of  crude  rubber  for 
emergenc'y*.and  defense  uses.  Since  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  on  the 
bill,  some  of  the  department's  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  have  made  several  suggestions 
as  to  proper  amendments.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  the  amendments  should  go  to  the 
committee  foy'consideration,  and  I, 
therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  for  further  consid¬ 
eration 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  bill  will  be  recommitted  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  PRICE-CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  submitted  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  Mr.  TAFT  submitted  several 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them,  respectively,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  se¬ 
curity  by  checking  speculative  and 
excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  were  severally 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed, 


(Mr.  WILEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  remarks  by  him 
conveying  Christmas  greetings,  broadcast 
over  station  WOL  on  Monday,  December  29, 
1941,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

LABOR-INDUSTRY  CONFERENCE 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  Labor-Industry  Commit¬ 
tee,  together  with  the  remarks  and  the  let¬ 
ter  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  conference,  which  appear  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

NOMINATION  OF  EDWARD  C.  EICHER — 
NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  received 
the  nomination  of  Edward  C.  Eicher,  of 
Iowa,  to  be  chief  justice  of  the  District 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District 
of  Columbia,  vice  Hon.  Alfred  A.  Wheat, 
retired. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  con¬ 
sidering  this  nomination,  and  as  required 
by  rule  1  of  the  committee,  I  announce 
that  Friday,  January  16,  at  10  a.  m.,  has 
been  set  as  the  time  for  a\public  hearing 
on  the  nomination,  in  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  room,  at  which  all  interested 
parties  will  be  heard. 

DECENTRALIZATION  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  I 
have  written  to  a  number  of  Senators  in 
relation  to  the  decentralization  plan 
which  the  President  is  at  present  ap¬ 
parently  putting  into  operation. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  there  are 
about  12  separate  subheads.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  advantageous  to  locate  the 
dairy  section  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
which  is  the  center  of  the  dairy  indus¬ 


try.  I  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
transfer  the  wheat  section,  let  us  say,  to 
some  place  in  the  wheat  area,  and  so  or 
down  the  list. 

If  such  a  suggestion  were  carried  out,, 
think  that  we  in  Washington  could  put/a 
stop  to  much  of  the  overbuilding,  apd 
utilize  much  of  the  space  which  would 
be  available  in  buildings  such  as  thatf  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  taking 
car^  of  the  war  efforts. 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

United  States  Senate, 
l  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

January  2,  1942. 

Dear  Senator  :  For  some  years  now  we  have 
seen  the  danger  of  centralization — centrali¬ 
zation  of  ■  government  and  centralization  of 
industry.  .  Since  the  war  broke  in  Europe 
we  have  seen  the  unhealthy  tendency  of  cen¬ 
tralizing  defense  orders  in  a  few  great  or¬ 
ganizations.  You  know  the  Story.  I  need 
not  go  into  details. 

Recently  I  wrote  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  letter,  as  follows: 

"My  Dear  Mr.  President:  On  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  last  you  announced  the  transfer  of 
more  than  10,000  Federal  workers  in  12  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies  from  Washington  to  other  cities 
in  this  Nation.  In  doing  that  you  put  into 
effect  what  many  of  us  contended  should 
have  been  done  long  ago,  only  we  believe 
you  have  not  gone  far  enough. 

“We  hope  that 'step  is  but  the  beginning 
of  decentralization  of  Government  agencies. 
We  believe  there  are  many  more  agencies 
which  should  Immediately  be  taken  out  of 
Washington:  so  doing  will  make  government 
more  efficient. 

"What  is,  more,  such  a  move  will  stop  in 
some  measure  the  tremendous  Government 
building  program  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  resulting  bottlenecks  and  inefficiency. 
Taking  additional  agencies  out  of  Washing¬ 
ton  will  make  available  space  which  is  much 
needed  here  to  add  efficiency  to  the  war 
effort. 

"What  is  more  important,  Government,  in 
taking  this  step,  will  put  into  other  cities 
and  other  communities  Government  pay  rolls 
which  are  sadly  needed  there  in  this  war 
period.  As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  communities  that  have  been  sadly  de¬ 
pleted  by  Government  because  of  the  cen¬ 
tralization  of  defense  activities  in  other  areas. 

“There  is  a  great  demand  in ithis  country  for 
a  pruning  of  all  Government  activities  and 
agencies  which  are  not  necessary  for  defense. 
The  Agriculture  Department,  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment,  and  others  have  “mushroomed”  un¬ 
der  your  administration  during  the  past  years. 
Here  in  Congress  we  know  that  when  a  man 
heads  up  any  department  in  government  he 
seems  to  have  but  one  purpose,  apd  that  is  to 
make  his  department  bigger  and  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  operate.  As  a  result,  bureaucracy  has 
run  rampant,  efficiency  is  forgottep,  and  the 
obligation  to  the  taxpayer  is  overlooked. 

"Think  of  it — this  year  the  overhead  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  over  a  billion 
dollars — more  than  the  total  cost  of  Govern¬ 
ment  some  years  back.  I  call  to  your,  atten¬ 
tion  that  in  1932  there  was  a  pledge  to  abol¬ 
ish  useless  commissions  and  bureaus  and  to 
save  not  less  than  25  percent  in  the  cost  of 
Federal  Government. 

“Just  as  common  sense  dictated  your  move 
in  relation  to  these  12  agencies,  so  conscience 
and  common  sense  should  dictate  further  de¬ 
centralization  of  Government  and  defense 
agencies,  and  pruning  of  personnel  in  those 


departments  which  are  not  especially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  effort. 

"With  compliments  of  the  season,  I  remain, 
"Respectfully  yours, 

“Alexander  Wiley.” 

This  letter,  I -hope,  expresses  your  view. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  to  organize  a  bloc  of 
Senators  to  bring  about  more  decentraliza¬ 
tion  in  Government  agencies  and  in  war 
orders — decentralization  based  on  study  and 
on  common  sense? 

If,  as  we  all  believe  will  be  the  case,  this 
Nation  will  have  to  devote  50  percent  of  its 
effort  for  war,  it  is  imperative  that  the  cities 
of  the  West  and  Middle  West  be  given  war 
orders.  I  say  it  is  imperative  because  that 
section  must  live.  The  first  line  of  defense  in 
any  war  is  the  morale  of  its  people.  Its  mo¬ 
rale  depends  upon  many  factors,  but  the  pri¬ 
mary  factor  is  the  ability  of  the  people  to  live. 
They  must  have  earnings.  They  must  have 
work.  Yes:  back  of  the  soldiers  in  the  front 
line  is  the  home  front.  Flitting  pay  rolls  of 
Government  employees — resulting  from  de¬ 
centralization — back  into  the  Middle  West 
would  be  a  healthy  economic  move. 

We  of  the  Middle  West  must  protect  our 
own.  Just  look  at  the  way  Government 
money  has  been  spent  in  certain  States.  The 
result  has  been  to  draw  skilled  labor  from  the 
Middle  West  into  centers  of  the  East.  The 
result  has  also  been  to  make  certain  sections 
of  our  country  overpopulated,  producing  in¬ 
flated  values,  congestion,  and  depopulating 
other  sections  and  reducing  values  there. 
These  States  where  production  is  centered 
are  the  ones  which  would  be  first  attacked  by 
an  enemy.  The  campaign  in  Russia  ought  to 
teach  us  something.  We  can  learn  a  few  les¬ 
sons  from  Hitler — he  has  decentralized  his 
war  production. 

There  has  been  some  complaint  because  the 
President  has  moved  some  agencies.  Of 
course,  moving  the  same  would  Inconvenience 
someone,  but  we  are,  in  the  name  of  defense, 
taking  millions  of  men  for  our  Army  and 
destroying  thousands  of  small  businesses. 

The  President’s  action  so  far  in  transferring 
one  agency  to  Richmond  and  another  to  Phil¬ 
adelphia  isn’t  much  decentralization.  It  Is 
still  maintaining  everything  in  the  East. 

Let’s  get  back  of  this  move  and  see  if  we 
cannot  get  bigger  results.  The  cities  of  the 
Middle  West  have  vacant  buildings  imme¬ 
diately  available  to  meet  the  situation.  I 
know  Milwaukee  and  other  cities  in  my  State 
will  welcome  joyously  such  action. 

We  in  Congress  should  see  to  it  that  decen¬ 
tralization  takes  place  and  not  put  any  im¬ 
pediments  in  the  way. 

We  have  now  a  “decentralization  commit¬ 
tee,”  composed  of  big  men,  big  enough  to  see 
what  is  involved — the  meaning  of  this  move 
to  our  beloved  country,  its  security — economic 
and  political.  Let’s  get  back  of  it. 
Respectfully, 

Alexander  Wiley. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  decentralizing  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  scattering  Federal  agencies  all 
over  the  United  States,  but  it  seems  that 
is  to  be  done;  and  since  it  is  to  be  done, 
I  believe  these  agencies  should  be  located 
in  places  where  there  is  some  reason  or 
logic  for  locating  them.  Therefore  I  am 
about  to  introduce  a  bill  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  location  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma,  where  there 
live  27.6  percent  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  in  our  State 
almost  one-third  of  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  The  next  highest  in  per¬ 
centage  is  Arizona,  where  there  are  14.2 
percent.  Next  is  New  Mexico,  where 
there  are  10.4  percent.  Then  comes 
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■with  8.1  percent;  Califor- 
ircent;  then  the  others  in 
:entages.  If  we  are  to  dis- 
eral  agencies,  they  should 
with  due  regard  to  the 
2  type  of  people  it  serves, 
i  about  to  introduce  a  bill 
it  it  be  properly  referred. 
RESIDENT.  The  second 
Seventy-seventh  Congress 
has  just  met,  and  under  the  customary 
practice  bills  are  not  received  until  after 
the  President  has  delivered  his  annual 
message  to  Congress, 

Mr.  LEE.  In  that  case,  Mr.  President, 
I  shall  withhold  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  but  will  let  my  remarks  stand  as  of 
today.  V 

SEPARATE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AVIATION 

Mr.  McCARRAN  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  whether  the  Senate  has  concluded 
the  routine  morning  business? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  routine 
morning  business,  under  the  custom  of 
the  Senate,  is  not  in  order  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session  of  a  Congress. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility,  even 
of  reluctance,  that  I  address  the  Senate 
this  afternoon  on  a  subject  which  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  The  United 
States  is  at  war.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
the  immediate  circumstances  which 
brought  forth  on  December  8, 1941,  a  dec¬ 
laration  of  war  against  the  Empire  of 
Japan.  No  one  can  view  the  events  pre¬ 
ceding  that  declaration  without  experi¬ 
encing  a  keen  sense  of  anxiety  because  of 
what  took  place  at  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
wondering  why  we  were  not  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  cope  with  the  enemy.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Knox,  returned 
from  Hawaii,  following  a  hurried  investi¬ 
gation.  He  submitted  his  report  to  the 
President.  We,  of  course,  do  not  know 
the  exact  contents  of  that  report,  but  we 
do  know,  Mr.  President,  that  a  horrible 
thing  was  done  to  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  on  that  fateful  December  7. 
We  do  know  that  as  a  direct  consequence 
of  the  report  submitted  by  Secretary 
Knox,  the  commander  of  the  Pacific  Fleet, 
the  commander  of  the  Hawaiian  division 
of  the  Army,  and  the  commander  of  the 
Army  air  force  have  been  relieved  of  their 
assignments.  I  think  we  can  therefore 
make  the  reasonable  assumption  that  the 
situation  was  serious  enough  to  warrant 
such  drastic  action. 

My  purpose  in  taking  the  floor  this  aft¬ 
ernoon  is  not  to  criticize,  but  rather  to 
express  caution,  lest  the  Senate  proceed 
to  a  hasty  conclusion.  Do  not  lose  sight 
of  the  forest,  Mr.  President,  because  of  a 
few  trees  that  may  be  a  little  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  With  this  idea  in  mind,  I  might 
with  propriety  call  attention  to  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  some  months  ago, 
which  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Senate  bill  1635  would  create  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  aviation.  For  many  years  I 
have  been  deeply  concerned  with  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  aviation  in  the  United 
States,  both  civil  and  military,  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  years  to  come  the  na¬ 
tion  which  controls  the  air  will  control 
the  world.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that 


events  of  the  past  Swears  unquestionably 
support  that  belief.'  Supremacy  in  the 
air  for  the  United  States  is  an  indispen¬ 
sable  essential  to  the  continued  existence 
of  this  democracy. 

My  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  It  has  been  advocated  and 
criticized  by  high-ranking  officers  of  the 
armed  forces.  I  welcome  a  free  and  open 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  proposed 
legislation,  because  it  is  through  such 
processes  that  America  expresses  the  will 
of  the  people. 

In  that  connection,  there  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  much  publicized  weekly  mag¬ 
azine  an  article  written  by  Rear  Admiral 
Harry  E.  Yarnell,  now  a  retired  officer  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  in  which  he 
undertook  to  show,  first,  that  the  British 
R.  A.  F.  has  failed;  and  second,  that  this 
failure  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
R.  A.  F.  operates  as  a  unit  independent 
of  the  other  armed  forces. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  Admiral 
Yarnell’s  article  is  a  veiled  attempt  to 
refute  arguments  advanced  by  me  and 
by  other  proponents  of  Senate  bill  1635, 
by  presenting  a  wholly  one-sided  picture 
of  isolated  instances  in  which  the  R.  A.  F. 
has  not,  perchance,  measured  up  to  the 
highest  expectations.  I  do  not  question 
the  propriety  of  Admiral  Yarnell,  or  any 
other  officer  of  the  armed  forces  pre¬ 
senting  his  views  on  this  vital  question. 
As  I  have  said,  I  welcome  a  free  and  open 
discussion  on  the  merits  of  my  bill.  But 
I  am  unwilling  to  have  this  proposed  leg¬ 
islation  considered  on  the  basis  of  prej¬ 
udiced  magazine  articles,  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  by  those  in  authority  with  the  hope 
that  Congress  may  never  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  this  all-important 
question. 

I  may  say  here,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
always  gracious  and  cooperative  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Reynolds!  has  assured  me  that  his 
committee  will  hold  hearings  on  my  bill 
in  the  near  future,  and  that  this  matter 
will  be  thoroughly  gone  into.  Yet,  inas¬ 
much  as  there  has  already  been  an  or¬ 
ganized  propaganda  drive  to  prejudice 
any  legislation  looking  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  complete  autonomy  in  the  air,  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  a  few  very  per¬ 
tinent  facts. 

For  instance,  I  have  heard  it  said  that 
the  only  reason  why  Germany  succeeded 
in  invading  Norway  is  that  the  British 
R.  A.  F.  pilots  could  not  recognize  a  Ger¬ 
man  vessel  when  they  saw  one.  Oppo¬ 
nents  of  a  separate  air  force  have  written 
in  the  press  of  the  Nation  that  if  the 
British  pilots  had  also  been  naval  men, 
they  would  have  known  these  were  Ger¬ 
man  vessels,  and  the  invasion  might  have 
been  thwarted  before  it  got  under  way. 
That  may  be  true,  Mr.  President,  and  yet 
I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  great 
British  Navy  was  actively  patrolling  the 
same  waters  night  and  day,  and  that  all 
the  naval  training  which  its  officers  and 
men  had  received  could  not  save  the 
situation. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  Germany 
succeeded  in  invading  Crete  because  the 
British  R.  A.  F.  was  based  some  300  miles 
distant  at  Mersa  Matruh,  in  Egypt;  that 
it  did  not  respond  to  the  request  of  the 


British  Navy  for  assistance,  because  it 
was  under  a  separate  command. 

These  statements,  Mr.  President — and 
I  regret  that  they  have  been  given  much 
credence  as  arguments  against  a  separate 
air  force — overlook  the  plain  and  funda¬ 
mental  fact  that  both  Norway  and  Crete 
were  invaded  by  an  independent  air 
force,  under  a  separate  command,  in  the 
hands  of  Germany.  Moreover,  such 
statements  fail  to  disclose  the  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  that  the  attempted  British 
counterinvasion  of  Norway  was  a  com¬ 
plete  failure,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  British  landed  troops  in  large 
force,  who  were  welcomed  with  open 
arms  by  the  Norwegians  solely  because 
the  invading  forces  were  unmercifully 
bombed  from  the  air  by  an  autonomous 
air  force  of  Germany. 

Price  Minister  Churchill  explains  the 
British  failure  as  due  to — 

Intense,  continuing  bombings  of  the  bases 
at  Namsos  and  Aadalsnes,  which  prevented 
the  landing  of  large  reinforcements  and  even 
of  artillery  for  the  infantry  already  landed. 
It  was  necessary  therefore  to  withdraw  the 
troops  or  to  leave  them  to  be  destroyed  by 
overwhelming  forces. 

The  German  Navy  did  not  defeat  Brit¬ 
ain’s  counterinvasion  of  Norway,  nor  were 
German  land  forces  responsible  for  Brit¬ 
ain’s  failure.  Britain  was  defeated  in 
Norway  by  the  Luftwaffe  under  a  sepa¬ 
rate  command  of  the  German  high  com¬ 
mand.  Not  only  that,  but  the  detach¬ 
ment  in  operation  was  relatively  small, 
operating  from  bases  some  300  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  point  of  attack. 

When  Germany  invaded  the  island  of 
Crete  there  were  only  10  serviceable  Brit¬ 
ish  planes  on  that  island.  However,  the 
R.  A.  F.  cannot  be  held  to  account  for  a 
shortage  of  planes,  because  the  British 
Navy,  which  was  in  command  at  that 
point,  believed  it  had  sufficient  air  power 
until  after  the  attack  began. 

But  assuming  that  Britain’s  defeat  at 
Crete  was  due  to  a  lack  of  air  power,  and 
even  assuming  that  the  R.  A.  F.  was  abso¬ 
lutely  responsible  for  this  failure,  we 
cannot  and  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  Crete  was  invaded  by  an  independ¬ 
ent  air  force,  the  Luftwaffe,  under  a  sepa¬ 
rate  command,  and  that  the  Germans 
succeeded  in  landing  some  35,000  men. 
Those  men  were  sustained  by  vertical 
supply  lines,  a  remarkable  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  striking  power  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  air  force.  Yes;  there  may  be 
those  who  believe  that  Crete  was  con¬ 
quered  because  the  R.  A.  F.  was  stationed 
at  a  distance,  but  I  venture  to  say  that 
the  blame  may  well  rest  with  the  British 
Navy  because  it  did  not  foresee  an  inva¬ 
sion  by  air.  No  matter  whom  we  may 
blame,  Mr.  President,  we  are  still  con¬ 
fronted  in  the  last  analysis  with  the  in¬ 
disputable  fact  that  supremacy  in  the 
air  was  achieved  by  a  separate  air  force 
with  which  the  British  Navy  had  not 
reckoned. 

Opponents  of  my  bill  have  used  the 
incident  at  Crete  as  proof  that  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  must  not  be  deprived  of 
air  support  when  entering  into  an  en¬ 
gagement.  Manifestly  that  statement  is 
true,  and  I  wholeheartedly  agree  that 
neither  the  Army  nor  the  Navy  should 
be,  bereft  of  air  support.  But  this  argu- 
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I/e  no  relation  to  my  bill, 
i  7  provides: 

r  force  shall  be  so  trained  as 
ombatant  force  of  the  United 
iew  to  operating  either  with 
or  sea  forces  of  the  United 
both  combined,  or  lndepend- 
as  the  President  may  deter - 
sident  is  authorized  to  attach 
le  air  force  as  may  be  neces- 
ation  with  the  armed  land 
and  sea  forces  ol>,the  United  States  in  time  of 
war  or  threatened  hostilities,  and  during 
maneuvers,  target  practice,  and  such  other 
exercises  as  may  be  held  by  those  forces. 
When  such  units  are  so  attached,  they  shall 
be  under  the  command  of  the  designated 
commander  of  the  land  or  sea  force,  or  both, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Should  the  offensive  or 
defensive  operation  in  time  of  war  or  threat¬ 
ened  hostilities  and  the  maneuver  or  exer¬ 
cise  in  time  of  peace  be  from  their  nature 
aeronautical,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
attach  to  the  air  force  such  units  of  the 
armed  land  or  sea  forces  as  he  may  deem 
necessary.  When  such  units  are  so  attached, 
they  shall  be  under  the  command  of  the 
designated  commander  of  the  air  force.-, 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  if  the  engage¬ 
ment  is  to  be  naval,  sufficient  air  power 
may  be  attached  to  the  Navy,  under  the 
command  of  the  Navy.  If  the  engage¬ 
ment  is  primarily  that  of  the  Army,  suf¬ 
ficient  air  power  may  be  attached,  under 
the  command  of  the  Army.  On  the 
other  hand — and  this  I  deem  vital  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  this  war — if  the 
engagement  is  primarily  in  the  air,  or 
through  the  air,  the  air  force  shall  be 
in/command  and  sufficient  Army  or  Navy 
nirsonnel  shall  be  attached,  under  the 
command  of  the  Air  Force. 

Mr.  President,  experiences  of  the  past 
3  years  have  conclusively  demonstrated 
that  the  military  strategy  of  yesteryear 
is  gone  forever.  Modern  warfare  is 
waged  by  Hitler  and  his  satelites  on  a 
philosophy  of  Hit-the-base-and-run. 
Our  enemies  are  not  concerned  with  out¬ 
lying  outposts  for  defense.  They  are  not 
concerned  with  long  conquests  by  trench 
warfare,  or  with  blockades,  or  with  a 
strategy  that  looks  merely  to  hanging  on 
until  the  enemy  collapses  from  within. 
Enemies  today  strike  swiftly,  suddenly, 
treacherously,  at  the  strongest  base  of 
operations  and  then  flee  to  organize  for 
another  assault.  I  need  name  only  a 
few  instances  to  bear  me  out — Warsaw, 
Rotterdam,  Liege,  Belgrade,  London,  and, 
above  all,  Pearl  Harbor. 

We,  of  all  nations,  Mr.  President, 
should  be  the  least  surprised  at  this 
method  of  attack.  The  awful,  devastat¬ 
ing,  destructive  force  of  air  power  was 
pointed  out  more  than  16  years  ago  by 
the  late  Gen.  William  “Billy”  Mitchell. 
General  Mitchell  was  commander  in 
chief  of  the  American  air  forces  in 
Europe  during  the  last  World  War.  As 
a  result  of  his  experience,  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  separate  air  force  was  the 
most  destructive  weapon,  both  offensively 
and  defensively,  that  man  could  devise. 
During  the  years  1919  through  1921,  Gen¬ 
eral  Mitchell  repeatedly  gave  practical 
demonstrations  proving  that  airplanes 
could  sink  battleships,  and  that  they 
could  be  fashioned  into  a  terrible  strik¬ 
ing  force.  Unfortunately  for  us,  Mr. 
President,  he  was  crucified  for  his  efforts. 
In  1925  the  late  General  Mitchell  was 


court-martialed  for  insubordination  be¬ 
cause  he  refused  to  yield  to  arguments  of 
the  type  put  forth  by  Admiral  Yarnell. 
Mitchell  was  right.  Time  has  proven 
that.  Yarnell  is  wrong,  and  it  requires 
no  more  time  to  prove  him  wrong. 

However,  Germany  heeded  the  unan¬ 
swerable  arguments  presented  to  this 
country  by  Mitchell,  and  Germany  or¬ 
ganized  the  greatest  air  force  man  had 
ever  seen.  Somewhat  belatedly  Great 
Britain  followed  the  teaching  of  Mitchell; 
and,  under  Winston  Churchill  as  Minis¬ 
ter  for  Air,  Britain  achieved  a  unified 
air  force.  Today,  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  the  last  remaining  great 
power  with  its  air  command  scattered 
asunder,  divided  between  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  and  the  Marine  Corps 

Truly,  in  the  case  of  General  Mitchell, 
a  prophet  in  his  own  country  is  without 
honor. 

Times  have  changed,  Mr.  President. 
The  outmoded  conception  of  certain 
fixed  frontiers  has  been  relegated  to  an¬ 
other  era.  Originally  the  only  function 
of  a  navy  was  to  transport  foot  soldiers 
from  one  place  to  another.  When  the 
United  States  came  into  existence  we  had 
no  navy.  After  vessels  were  armed,  in 
order  that  they  might  defend  themselves, 
they  came  to  be  used  offensively  for  the 
first  time,  and  there  came  into  being  a 
navy  under  the  command  of  one  who  had 
been  schooled  and  experienced  in  the  po¬ 
tential  power  of  naval  vessels.  The  Con¬ 
gress  finally  heeded  the  warnings  of 
eminent  authorities  and  created  a  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Navy.  This  effort  on 
the  part  of  Congress  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  high  officers  of  the  armed  forces, 
whose  illustrious  careers  and  experience 
gave  them  prestige  similar  to  that  now 
enjoyed  by  some  who  today  oppose  the 
creation  of  a  separate  air  force  in  our 
country. 

Mr.  President,  there  is,  of  course,  a 
very  marked  distinction  between  fighting 
on  land  and  fighting  on  water,  but  there 
is  no  distinction  between  the  air  over 
land  and  the  air  over  water.  It  is  all  air. 
A  bomber  flies  and  bombs  objectives 
equally  well  over  sea  or  land,  and  I  care 
not  whether  it  be  a  naval  bomber  or  an 
Army  bomber.  In  modern  warfare  there 
can  be  no  line  of  demarcation  in  juris¬ 
diction  over  certain  areas  of  the  air.  Oh, 
how  specious  the  reasoning  that  naval 
aircraft  should  bomb  only  vessels,  but 
shall  not  operate  over  land;  or  that  Army 
aircraft  should  bomb  only  troops,  but 
should  not  operate  over  water.  Yet  that 
is  the  fundamental  basis  on  which  the 
Army  and  Navy  Air  Corps  today  remain 
divided.  We  may  be  sure  that  our  ene¬ 
mies  are  not  following  such  fallacious 
teachings.  Our  enemies,  Mr.  President, 
are  proceeding  on  the  very  practical  no¬ 
tion  that  a  bomber  is  a  bomber,  no  matter 
where  it  may  be,  and  no  matter  whether 
the  engagement  is  over  land  or  water. 
The  enemy  has  achieved  a  unity  of  air 
command  that  we  cannot  afford  to  over¬ 
look  in  the  present  or  forget  in  the  fu¬ 
ture — which  brings  me  back  to  my  origi¬ 
nal  thought:  “That  nation  which  con¬ 
trols  the  air  in  the  future  will  control  the 
world.” 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  today 
advocate  the  establishment  of  a  separate, 


unified  air  force  have  in  mind  the  estab  - 
lishment  of  a  trinity  of  defense  for  our 
country:  An  army  equipped  to  strike 
swiftly  and  decisively;  a  navy  equipped 
to  ply  the  waters  of  the  world  and  to 
carry  our  flag  in  majesty  and  safety 
everywhere;  and  an  air  force  acting  as 
an  umbrella,  as  it  were,  over  all,  to  meet 
with  power  of  finality  any  invading  en¬ 
emy  using  the  air,  and  to  defend  over 
land  and  over  sea  our  military  forces  of 
the  Army  and  the  Navy.  With  this  trin¬ 
ity  of  defense  established  and  equipped 
there  will  never  again  be  an  incident  like 
Pearl  Harbor,  like  the  Philippines,  like 
Manila,  and  our  country  will  be  preemi¬ 
nently  in  a  position  to  police  the  world 
for  the  democracy  for  which  our  men  are 
today  dying;  to  police  the  world  for  de¬ 
mocracy  until  the  day  comes  when  en- 
gines*of  destruction  are  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  or  usable  to  settle  worldly  strife. 

.  I  am  reminded,  Mr.  President,  of  what 
was  said  many  years  ago  by  a  great  poet- 
philosopher  whose  words  constitute  a 
prophecy  that  we  may  linger  upon  today. 
I  quote  the  words  of  Lord  Alfred  Tenny¬ 
son: 

For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 
could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
wonder  that  would  be; 

Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 
of  magic  sails, 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 
with  costly  bales; 

Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and 
there  rain’d  a  ghastly  dev; 

From  the  nations’  airy  navies  grappling  in 
the  central  blue; 

Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the 
south  wind  rushing  warm, 

With  the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 
thro’  the  thunderstorm; 

Till  the  war  drum  throbb’d  no  longer  and  the 
battle  flags  were  furl’d 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world. 

SALE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  AND 
SUPPRESSION  OF  VICE  IN  VICINITY  OF 
MILITARY  CAMPS 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  pending  on  the  calendar  Senate  bill  S. 
860,  which  was  introduced  by  my  prede¬ 
cessor,  the  late  lamented  Senator  Morris 
Sheppard,  of  Texas.  This  is  a  bill  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defense  in  relation 
to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the 
members  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  to  provide  for  the 
suppression  of  vice  in  the  vicinity  of  mil¬ 
itary  camps  and  naval  establishments. 
The  citizens  of  Texas  sent  me  to  the 
United  States  Senate  to  represent  them 
and  to  carry  out  the  work  which  had 
been  started  by  Senator  Sheppard,  who 
was  so  loved  and  esteemed  by  the  people 
of  our  State. 

It  appears  to  me  that,  inasmuch  as  this 
bill  has  been  on  the  calendar  for  so  many 
months,  and  we  have  now  declared  a 
state  of  war,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it 
should  receive  prompt  consideration  by 
this  body.  Therefore  I  desire  to  serve 
notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to  bring  the 
bill  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for 
consideration;  and  I  should  like  to  bring 
it  up  on  the  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
of  national  prohibition,  January  16,  the 
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daT&xmwhich  the  late  Senator  Morris 
Sheppa?th^lways  made  a  speech  in  the 
Senate  with' reference  to  prohibition.  If 
it  be  not  practicable  to  bring  it  up  on 
that  date,  I  should  like  to  bring  it  up  on 
an  earlier  date  ants'  should  like  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  thn-Senior  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  [Mr.  Johnson]  and  other  Senators 
who  afe  interested  in  enacting  the  pro¬ 
pped  legislation  at  this  time  for  the 
jf  om  cuontl’JT" 

INDEX  OF  PRICE-CONTROL  HEARINGS 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  price- 
control  bill  is  on  the  calendar,  and  I  am 
having  prepared  a  fairly  good  factual 
index  of  the  hearings,  which  are  now 
available.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  factual  index  may  be  printed  as  part 
of  my  remarks,  for  the  benefit  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  desire  to  know  how  to  find  the 
information  contained  in  the  Senate 
hearings. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
index  been  prepared? 

Mr.  BROWN.  There  is  an  index  in  the 
hearings,  but  it  is  merely  an  index  giving 
the  names  of  the  witnesses.  I  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  factual  index  that 
would  direct  the  attention  of  Senators 
interested  to  the  facts.  I  am  having  such 
an  index  prepared,  and  have  asked 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  published 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  Senators. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  that  is  very 
wise,  and  will  accommodate  Senators. 
Does  the  index  refer  to  the  testimony 
contained  in  the  House  hearings  as  well 
as  that  contained  in  the  Senate  hear¬ 
ings? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No;  only  to  the  testi¬ 
mony  contained  in  the  Senate  hearings. 
The  index  of  the  House  hearings  is  fairly 
good. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Will  the  index  be 
available  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  it  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  El- 
lender  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  index 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Index  to  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  on  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  (H.  R.  5990), 
December  9-17,  1941.  Page 

Administration _ 141-149, 

387-389,  392-393,  413^15,  420,  423,  45o’, 
482,  498,  540-541,  545-551 

Advertising _  116,  170,  175-176 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act _ 116-117,  457 

Agricultural  commodities _ 64, 

125-140,  166,  169-170,  255-275,  307- 
314.  341-356,  358-369,  373-378,  395- 
399,  420-421,  429^54,  457-466,  493,  496, 
508-524,  544—545,  554-559 
Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation-  449-450 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation..  429-449 
Anderson,  Dr.  Benjamin  M.,  professor 
of  economics,  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia  _  466—492 

Appeals _  145,  147- 

149, 248-255 

Armament  program,  increased  cost  of, 

due  to  price  rises _  15-16,  57-58,  60-61 

Baruch,  Bernard:  Summary  of  testi¬ 
mony _  170-174 


Bland,  Schuyler  Otis,  Representative  Page 

from  Virginia _  399-407 

Board _ 141—149, 

346,  371-372,  387-389,  392-393,  413-415 
Brenckman,  Fred,  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative,  National  Grange -  342-347 

British  Goods  and  Services  Act _  122 

Brody,  C.  L.,  executive  secretary,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  Farm  Bureau _  450-451 

Brookhart,  Smith  W.,  Little  Business¬ 
men’s  League  of  America -  255-275 

Brown  amendment _  126-132, 

169-170,  374-378,  444 
Brown,  Russell  B.,  general  counsel,  In¬ 
dependent  Petroleum  Association  of 

America _  493-505 

Business  practices _  428 

Buying  and  selling  powers _  106-116, 

157-160,  239-248,  384-386  ,  424-426, 

494-495,  543. 

Chamber  of  commerce  referendum  on 

price-control  lejfislation _  277-285 

Civilian  supply  and  demand _ 28,  59 

Commodity  controls _ 62-65 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 
position  on  price-control  legisla¬ 
tion _  285-303 

Constitutional  validity _  155- 

157,  174-175,  218-239,  455-456 

Contracts  and  price  ceilings _ 155-156 

Cost  of  living _  18,  36,  37,  47,  446 

Dallas,  C.  Donald,  president,  Revere 

Copper  &  Brass  Co _  328-342 

Defense  spending _  15-16,  56-61,  295,  380-384 

Emergency  Court  of  Appeals _  147- 

149,  177-179,  248-255 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  (H.  R. 

5990) _  1-7 

With  certain  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  (committee  print) _ 72-105 

Senator  Taft’s  amendment _ 7-12 

Enforced  saving _ 14-15 

Enforcement  provisions.  181-200,  339,  545-551 
Farm  Bureau  Federation: 

American _  429—449 

Alabama _  449-450 

Farm  prices _  21,  65,  362,  554 

Fishery  industry _  116-117,  399-407 

Food  and  Fuel  Act _  154 

Foodstuffs,  prices  of _ 29-33 

General  versus  selective  control _  170- 

174,  314-327,  379-380,  541 

Georgia  Farm  Bureau _  451-453 

Ginsburg,  David,  general  counsel,  Office 

of  Price  Administration _  68- 

71,  112-123,  144-158,  174-180,  550 
Gore,  Albert  A.,  Representative  from 

Tennessee _  314-327 

Gore  bill _ 314-327 

Green,  Perry  L.,  representing  the  Ohio 

Farm  Bureau _  454 

Henderson,  Leon,  Administrator,  Office 

of  Price  Administration _ 15-47,  51-181 

Hetzel,  Ralph,  director,  economic  divi¬ 
sion,  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi¬ 
zations _  285-289 

Holding  Company  Act _  158 

Holman,  Charles,  secretary,  National 
Cooperative  Milk  Producers’  Federa¬ 
tion _  348-369 

Hoover,  Herbert,  Palo  Alto,  Calif _  409-427 

Hughes,  Charles  E„  address  on  fighting 
powers  of  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  _  231-239 

Imported  commodities _ 114-116, 159 

Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 

America _  493-505 

Inflation _  26,35,62 

Inflationary  gap _ 28,  32 

Investigatory  powers _ 192-194 

Johnston,  Clem  D.,  vice  president, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

States _  277-285 

Jones,  Rowland,  Jr.,  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative,  National  Association  of 

Retail  Druggists _  427-428 

Judicial  review _  145, 

147-149,  177-179,  248-255 


Page 

Lever  Act _  151,  153-155, 174-175 

Licensing _  149-154, 

178,  181-200,  339,  393-394,  415-418,  543, 
546-551 

Linder,  Tom,  commissioner  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  Georgia _  307-314 

Livestock _  506-524 

Maryland  Farm  Bureau -  493 

Mattel,  Albert  C„  president,  Honolulu 

Oil  Corporation,  San  Francisco -  369-373 

Michigan  State  Farm  Bureau -  450-451 

Milk  Producers  Federation,  National 

Cooperative _  348-369 

Moore,  Ralph  W„  member,  executive 

committee,  Texas  State  Grange. ..  395-399 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers: 
Position  on  price-control  legisla¬ 
tion _  328-342 

National  Association  of  Retail  Drug¬ 
gists  _  427—429 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers.  533 
National  Automobile  Dealers  Associa¬ 
tion _  551-652 

National  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Federation:  Position  on  price-con¬ 
trol  legislation _  348-369 

National  Grange:  Position  on  price- 

control  legislation _  342-348 

National  Industrial  Recovery  Act -  372 

Natural-resources  industries -  369-373 

Nystrom,  Paul  H„  professor  of  market¬ 
ing,  Columbia  University -  537-551 

Ohio  Farm  Bureau -  454 

O’Neal,  Edward  A.,  president,  American 

Farm  Bureau  Federation -  429-449 

Over-all  price  control -  176-174, 

314-327,  379-380,  541 

Parity  provisions _ 125-140 

169-170,  255-275,  307-314,  342-356, 

358-369,  373-378,  395-399,  420-421, 

449—454,  457-466,  496,  510-524,  544- 
545,  554,  559. 

Patman,  Wright,  Representative  from 

Texas _  373-377 

Petroleum _  493-505 

Philippines:  Price  control  in -  559-560 

Price-control  bill  (H.  R.  5990) -  1-7 

With  certain  proposed  amend¬ 
ments  (committee  print) - 71-105 

Senator  Taft’s  amendment _  7-12 

Price-control  legislation: 

Effectiveness  of _  19 

Need  for _  210-218,  524-535 

Price  fixing:  Constitutional  validity - 155, 

156-157,  174-175,  218-239,  455-456 
Price  schedules: 

In  effect _  156 

Standards  for _ 117-121,  157-158 

Statement  of  considerations.  147, 177-178 
Prices : 

Corn _  466 

Cotton _  465 

Cottonseed,  soybeans,  and  peanut 

oil,  daily _  453 

Wheat _  466 

Production  and  employment _  296 

Production  and  prices _ 44,  46 

Production,  increase  in,  and  wages _ 66-68 

Profits,  increase  in _  65 

Purchasing  power,  consumers -  351 

Railroad  workers’  wages - 167-169 

Randolph,  Walter  L„  president,  Ala¬ 
bama  Farm  Bureau  Federation —  449-450 

Real  wages _  38,  39,  42 

Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 

Act _ 112-113 

Referendum  of  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  price-control  legis¬ 
lation  _  277-285 

Rents,  control  of _  48-50,  63-71,  552-553 

Retail  prices  lag  behind  wholesale 

prices _ 29-30 

Rice,  Edwin  L.,  Washington,  D.  C —  303-304 

Selective  versus  general  control -  170-174, 

314-327,  379-380,  541 

Service  establishments _ 121-123 

Sheets,  E.  W.,  secretary,  United  States 
Livestock  Association _ 506-507 
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Sherman  Antitrust  Act _  371 

Small  business _  255-268 

Southern  States  Industrial  Council.  534-535 
Standards: 

For  price  ceilings _ 117-121, 

147,  157-158,  177-178 

For  review _  148 

Surplus  Commodities  Act _  159 

Taxation— .  56-57,  333-334,  382-383,  483 

Temporary  freeze  order _ 117-118,  145-146 

Termination  of  Price  Control  Act -  423, 

468,  542 

Territories,  applicability  of  act  to _  160 

Texas  State  Grange _  395-399 

Thomas,  Elmer,  United  States  Senator 

from  Oklahoma _  454-466 

Triple  damage  provision -  141 

Turner,  P.  C.,  president,  Maryland  Farm 

Bureau _  493 

United  States  Live  Stock  Association.  506-524 

Victory  program,  increased  cost  of,  due 

to  price  rises _  15-16,  57-58,  60,  61 

Violations _  141 

Voluntary  agreements _ 411^113,  423 

Wage  control _  160-170, 

286-289,  301-302,  335-338,  417,  422, 

432-439. 

Wages: 

Hourly,  real _  67 

Increase  in _ 61,  65 

Walter-Logan  Act _  149 

Wholesale  prices,  1800-1941 -  16 

Wholesale  prices: 

Building  materials _  20 

Chemicals  and  allied  products.. „  20 

Cotton _  24 


Wholesale  prices — Continued.  Page 

Crude  oil _  505 

Farm  products _  20 

Food _  20 

Metals _  20 

Raw  materials _  504 

Southern  pine _  27 

Textiles _  20 

Wool . 25 

Zinc _  22 

Wingate,  H.  L.,  Georgia  Farm  Bureau _ 451- 

453 

Wisconsin  State  Conference  on  Social 

Legislation _  633-534 

Withholding  tax _  14 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  ask  the  majority  leader  whether  he 
wants  us  to  go  to  work  tomorrow  or 
Wednesday  on  the  price-control  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  Wednesday 
would  be  better. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Wednesday  would  suit 
me  much  better. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  have  some  other 
things  to  do  tomorrow  that  will  more  or 
less  divert  our  attention  from  the  rou¬ 
tine  work  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  we  can  get  out 
of  the  way  speeches  that  do  not  directly 
bear  on  the  bill,  so  that  we  can  take  up 
the  price-control  bill  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  very  happy  to 
hear  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky 
say  that  probably  we  shall  not  start  the 
debate  on  the  price-control  bill  until 


Wednesday.  Let  me  suggest  that  we 
might  take  up  the  calendar  tomorrow. 
There  are  a  number  of  bills  on  the 
calendar 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
talk  to  the  Senator  about  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well. 

ADJOURNMENT 

r.  BARKLEY.  I  was  about  to  say 
iat  the  committee  appointed  by  the 
Cnajr  to  notify  the  President  of  the  or¬ 
ganisation  of  the  second  session  of  the 
Seven^- seventh  Congress  has  not  been 
able  to  perform  its  duty  because/we  have 
received  ho  message  from  the  House  that 
a  similar  cb^nmittee  has  been  appointed 
there.  I  see  nt^occasion  to  wait  for  them. 
The  committeuynay  make  its  report  to¬ 
morrow  as  well  as  today' 

I  wish  to  advise  the  .Senate  informally 
that  there  will  be  a  Joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses  tomorrpw  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  12:30 
p.  m.,  at  which.'time  the  President  will 
deliver  his  annual  message. 

So  far  as JL  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  concluded  its  business  for 
today.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o’clock  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  January  6,  1942,  at 
13-^eleek  meridian. 
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House  of  Representatives 


Monday,  January  5,  1942 


■he  day  fixed  by  the  twen- 
ent  of  the  Constitution  for 
eeting  of  the  Congress  of 
ates,  the  Members  of  the 
Bsentatives  of  the  Seventy- 
■ess  met  in  their  Hall  and 
noon  were  called  to  order 
er,  Hon.  Sam  Rayburn,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera 
Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Spirit  of  God,  on  us  descend  and  teach 
us  to  feel  that  Thou  art  always  nigh. 
Draw  us  into  a  sacred  nearness  with 
Thy  heart  of  love,  leading  us  to  nourish 
every  blessed  purpose  and  enabling  us 
to  trust  our  bounteous  Lord’s  protection. 
By  the  rectitude  of  our  behavior  and 
with  eager-hearted  service,  grant  that 
we  may  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
trust  of  our  fellow  men.  Hold  us  to  the 
realization  that  no  nobler  task  can  be 
found  than  that  all  partisan  zeal  be 
turned  into  unity  and  cooperation  for  the 
good  of  public  and  private  life;  grant 
that  these,  Thy  servants,  may  safeguard 
and  advance  the  rights  of  all.  Oh,  pour 
the  blended  spirits  of  city,  village,  and 
country  into  the  chalice  of  our  national 
life  that  it  may  ever  bear  the  fruitage 
qf  unselfish  devotion. 

Breathe  upon  our  President,  our 
Speaker,  and  the  Congress,  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  open  door  of  this  session,  Thy 
merciful  care  and  guidance.  We  pray 
that  all  weary  hearts  and  overwrought 
nerves  may  be  hushed  into  rest  and  that 
we  may  act  as  men  who  believe  in  God 
and  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  right. 
We  ask  it  all  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  our 
Saviour.  Amen. 

CALL  OP  THE  ROLL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll  to  determine  whether  a  quorum 
is  present. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  answered  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  1] 

Guyer 

Gwynne 

Haines 

Martin,  Iowa 
Martin,  Mass. 
Mason 

Spence 
Springer 
Starnes,  Ala. 

Allen,  Ill. 

Blackney 

Byrne 

Hall, 

May 

Steagall 

Allen,  La. 

Bland 

Byron 

Edwin  Arthur  Merritt 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Anderson,  Calif.  Bloom 

Camp 

Hall, 

Meyer,  Md. 

Stefan 

Anderson, 

Boehne 

Canfield 

Leonard  W. 

Michener 

Stratton 

N.  Mex. 

Boggs 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Halleck 

Mills,  Ark. 

Sullivan 

Andresen, 

Boland 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Hancock 

Mills,  La. 

Sumner,  Ill. 

August  H. 

Bolton 

Capozzoli 

Hare 

Mitchell 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Andrews 

Bonner 

Carlson 

Harness 

Mott 

Sutphin 

Angell 

Boren 

Carter 

Harris,  Ark. 

Mundt 

Sweeney 

Arends 

Boykin 

Casey,  Mass. 

Harris,  Va. 

Murdock 

Talle 

Baldwin 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Celler 

Hart 

Myers,  Pa. 

Tarver 

Barden 

Bradley,  Pa 

Chapman 

Harter 

Nelson 

Tenerowicz 

Barnes 

Brown,  Ga. 
Brown,  Ohio 

Clason 

Hartley 

Nichols 

Thill 

Barry 

Claypool 

Heffernan 

Norrell 

Thom 

Bates,  Ky. 

Bryson 

Clevenger 

Hendricks 

O'Brien, Mich. 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Beam  r 

Buck 

Cluett 

Hill,  Wash. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Thomason 

Beckworth 

Beiter/ 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Cochran 

Hinshaw 

O'Connor 

Tibbott 

Bulwinkle 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Hobbs 

O'Leary 

Tinkham 

Bell  / 

Burch 

Coffee,  Wash. 

Hoffman 

Oliver 

Tolan 

Benfier 

Bannett 

Burdick 

Cole,  Md. 

Holmes 

O'Neal 

Traynor 

Burgin 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Hook 

O’Toole  Vincent,  Ky. 

Bishop 

Butler 

Colmer 

Hope 

Paddock 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Copeland 

Costello 

Courtney 

Cox 

Cravens 

Crosser 

Crowther 

Cullen 

Cunningham 
Curtis 
D’Alesandro 
Davis,  Ohio 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Day 

Delaney 

Dewey 

Dickstein 

Dies 

Dlngell 

Dirksen 

Disney 

Ditter 

Doughton 

Douglas 

Downs 

Duncan 

Durham 

Dworshr.k 

Eaton 

Eberharter 

Edmiston 

Eliot,  Mass. 

Engel 

Englebright 

Facldls 

Fellows 

Fenton 

Fitzgerald 

Fitzpatrick 

Flannagan 

Fogarty 

Folger 

Forand 

Ford, 

Leland  M. 
Ford,  Miss. 
Ford, 

Thomas  F 
Fulmer 
Gathings 
Gavagan 
Gearhart 
Gehrmann 
Gerlach 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Gillette 
Gillie 
Gossett 
Graham 
Grant,  Ind. 
Green 
Gregory 


Houston 
Hull 
Hunter 
Imhoff 
Izac 
Jackson 
Jarman 
Jarrett 
Jenkins,  Ohio 
Jenks,  N.  H. 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johns 


Patman 
Patrick 
Patton 
Peterson,  Fla. 
Peterson,  Ga. 
Pfeifer, 
Joseph  L. 
Pheiffer, 
William  T. 
Pierce 
Pittenger 
Plauche 
Ploeser 


Johnson,  Calif.  Plumley 


Johnson,  Ill. 
Johnson,  Ind. 
Johnson, 
Luther  A. 
Johnson,  Okla. 


Poage 

Powers 

Priest 

Rabaut 

Ramsay 


Johnson,  W.  Va.  Ramspeck 


Jones 
Jonkman 
Kean 
Kee 
Keefe 
Kefauver 
Kelley,  Pa. 
Kelly,  Ill. 
Kennedy, 
Martin  J. 
Kennedy, 
Michael  J. 
Keogh 
Kilburn 
Kilday 
Kinzer 
Kirwan 
Kleberg 
Klein 
Knutson 
Kocialkowskl 
Kopplemann 
Kramer 
Kunkel 
Lambertson 
Lanham 
Lea 
Leavy 
LeCompte 
Lesinski 
Lewis 
Ludlow 
Lynch 
McCormack 
McGranery 
McGregor 
McKeough 
McLaughlin 
McLean 
McMillan 
Maciejewskl 
Maciora 
Mahon 
Manasco 
Marcantonio 


Randolph 
Rankin,  Mont. 
Reece,  Tenn. 
Reed,  N.  Y. 
Rees,  Kans. 
Rich 
Richards 
Rizley 
Robertson, 

N.  Dak. 

Robertson,  Va. 
Robinson, Utah 
Robsion,  Ky. 
Rockefeller 
Rodgers,  Pa. 
Rogers,  Mass. 
Rogers,  Okla. 
Rolph 
Romjue 
Russell 
Sabath 
Sanders 
Sasscer 
Sauthoff 
Scanlon 
Schuetz 
Schulte 
Scott 
Scrugham 
Secrest 
Shanley 
Sheppard 
Sheridan 
Short 
Sikes 
Simpson 
Smith,  Maine 
Smith, Va 
Smith.  Wash. 
Smith,  W.  Va. 
Smith, Wis. 
Snyder 
Somers,  N.  Y. 
South 
Sparkman 


Voorhis,  Calif. 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Vreeland 

Wadsworth 

Walter 

Ward 

Wasielewskl 

Weiss 

Welch 


Wheat 

Whelchel 

White 

Whitten 

Whittington 

Wickersham 

Wigglesworth 

Williams 

Wilson 


Wolcott 
Wolfenden,  Pa. 
Wolverton,  N.  J. 
Woodruff,  Mich. 
Woodrum,  Va. 
Worley 
Young 
Youngdahl 
Zimmerman 


The  SPEAKER.  Three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  Members  are  present,  a 
quorum. 

REPRESENTATIVE-ELECT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  . the  House: 

January  6,  1942. 
The  Honorable  the  Speaker, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  The  certificate  of  election  in  due  form 
of  law  of  Hon.  Robert  F.  Rockwell  as  a 
Representative-elect  to  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress,  from  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Colorado,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  death  of  Hon.  Edward  T.  Taylor,  is  on 
file  in  this  office. 

Very  truly  yours, 

South  Trimble, 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

SWEARING  IN  OF  A  MEMBER 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  ROCKWELL  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  today  and 
tomorrow  it  may  be  in  order  at  any  time 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  that  the  House 
stand  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  TO  NOTIFY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  following  resolution  (H.  Res.  398), 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  its  im¬ 
mediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  mem¬ 
bers  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  join  with 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  to 
notify  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
a  quorum  of  each  House  has  assembled,  and 
Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any  communi¬ 
cation  that  he  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  McCormack, 
Mr.  Doughton,  and  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  notify  the  President. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of¬ 
fer  the  following  resolution  (H.  Res.  399) , 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  its 
adoption. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  5, 1942 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Bankhead  to  tbe  bill  (H.  B. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On 
page  30,  after  line  13,  add  tbe  following  new  subsection  (f)  : 

1  (f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 

2  action  shall  be  taken  bv  the  Administrator  or  any  other 

3  person  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity  or  com- 

4  modity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 

5  part  from  any  agricultural  commodity,  without  the  prior 

6  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
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77th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  5990 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  5, 1942 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  bo  proposed  by  Mr.  Taft  to  the  bill  (H.  li.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  95,  beginning  with  line  22,  strike  out  through 

2  line  9  on  page  37  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

3  “Sec.  203.  (a)  No  regulation  or  order  shall  be  issued  by 

4  the  Board  under  section  2  of  this  Act  except  after  a  public 

5  hearing  at  which  any  interested  person  may  appear  and 

6  present  evidence  and  argument;  except  that  without  such 

7  hearing  the  Board  may,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 

8  section  2  (a)  of  this  Act,  issue  temporary  regulations  or 

9  orders  establishing  as  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices 
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tlit*  price  or  prices  prevailing  with  respect  to  any  commodity 
or  commodities  on  the  date  of  issuance  of  such  temporary 
regulations  or  orders;  hut  any  such  temporary  regulation  or 
order  shall  he  effective  for  not  more  than  sixty  days. 

“  (h)  Whenever  the  Board  proposes  to  issue  a  permanent 
'regulation  or  order  under  section  2  of  this  Act,  it  shall  fix  a 
day  for  a  public  hearing,  which  may  he  held  before  any 
division  or  any  member  of  the  Board,  At  least  ten  days 
prior  to  the  date  of  such  hearing  the  Board  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of  such  hearing.  Such  notice 
shall  state  the  action  which  the  Board  proposes  to  take,  and 
the  terms  of  any  temporary  regulation  or  order  previously 
issued,  together  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  proposal  is  based  and  the  reasons  therefor.  A 
reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given  to  persons  desiring  to 
be  heard  to  present  evidence  and  oral  argument,  or  if  the 
subject,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  already  has  been  cov¬ 
ered  by  evidence  and  argument,  statements  in  writing.  A 
complete  record  of  the  proceedings  shall  he  kept,  and  no 
permanent  regulation  or  order  shall  he  issued  until  five  days 
after  the  close  of  the  hearing.  Every  such  regulation  or 
order  of  the  Board  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of 
the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  it  is  based.  No  such  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  issued  by  the  Board  shall  he  retroactive,  nor 
shall  it  modify  the  terms  of  any  temporary  regulation  or 
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i 
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1  order  between  the  time  such  temporary  regulation  or  order 

2  is  issued  and  the  date  when  the  permanent  regulation  or 

3  order  becomes  effective.  No  person  shall  have  any  right  to 

4  a  rehearing  before  the  Board  after  a  permanent  regulation 

5  or  order  has  been  issued,  but  the  Board  shall  have  power  to 
(3  order  a  rehearing  in  its  own  discretion.  If  any  modification 
T  of  any  such  permanent  regulation  or  order  is  made  by  the 

8  Board,  such  modification  shall  not  be  retroactive.” 

9  On  page  37,  beginning  with  line  11,  strike  out  through 

10  the  period  in  line  17.  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

11  “Sec.  204.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  thirty  days  after 
1-  the  issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2  of 

13  this  Act  any  person  subject  to  any  provision  of  such  regula- 

14  tion  or  order  who  appeared  at  the  hearing  provided  for  in 

15  section  203  (a)  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency 

16  Court  of  Ap  peals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection  (e) ,  specify- 

17  ing  his  objections  and  praying  that  the  regulation  or  order 

18  complained  of  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part.” 

19  On  page  37,  line  20,  strike  out  the  word  “protest”  and 

20  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “issuance  of  the  regulation 

21  or  order”. 

On  page  38,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word  “protest”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “complaint”. 
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)>y  law.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  devote  his  entire 
time  to  the  duties  thereof  and  shall  receive  a  salary  at  the 
rate  of  $10,000  a  year.  Three  members  of  the  Board  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  The  President  shall  designate  one 


member  as  Chairman  and  Price  Administrator  (referred  to 
in  this  Act  as  the  “Administrator” ) .  The  President  in  his 
discretion  may  appoint  as  one  or  more  members  of  said 
Board  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  any  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  if 
directed  by  the  President,  any  such  appointee  may  retain 
his  office  without  salary  or  obligation  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Board,  and  shall  automatically  resume  the 
duties  and  salary  of  said  office  on  the  termination  of  his 
duties  as  a  member  of  the  Board.  The  President  may  also 
appoint  as  unofficial  members  of  said  Board  any  officers  of 


other  Government  official  or  officials.  Such  appointees  shall 
be  entitled  to  sit  with  the  Board  at  all  meetings  and  hearings, 
but  shall  have  no  vote,  and  shall  receive  no  salary  other 
than  that  they  are  already  receiving  when  appointed. 

Make  such  other  appropriate  changes  in  the  bill  where 
the  word  “Administrator”  appears  as  are  made  necessary  by 


the  creation  of  a  “Board”. 
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SSARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttor  withhold  his  objection  for  a 
? 

AFT.  I  withdraw  my  objection 
ime. 

flRKLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
n  Ohio  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
cable  for  Congress  to  attempt  to 
fix  the  time.  We  could  not  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  every  time  it  might  be  necessary 
to  change\the  time  in  any  zone.  It  may 
not  be  necessary  to  change  the  time  in 
all  the  zones  ail  over  the  United  States. 
The  Senatorfrom  California  [Mr.  Dow¬ 
ney]  a  few  days  ago  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  especially  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  in  that  region  generally,  there 
was  probably  greater  need  for  advancing 
the  time  than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country;  and  there  may  be  from  time  to 
time,  occasions  when  the  time  ought  to 
be  advanced  or  retarded  in  a  particular 
section  of  the  couhtry,  due  to  peculiar 
conditions  that  may  exist  there,  without 
affecting  the  whole  country. 

It  seems  to  me'Congress  cannot  wisely 
attempt  to  indulge  in  fluctuations  as  to 
the  time  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
We  cannot  fij/the  time  rigidly  now  by  an 
act,  and  it  sterns  to  me  we  cannot  apply 
it  to  the  &hole  country.  We  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  necessary  to 
change  it/for  1  hour  or  for  2  hours. 

It  seejhs  to  me  that  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  creates  an  im¬ 
practicable  situation,  in  which  Congress 
would  either  have  to  fix  the  time  rigidly 
at  cmce  for  the  whole  country,  or  it  would 
hstve  to  pass  some  sort  of  bill  every  month 
or  two,  perhaps.  I  do  not  know  what  the 


situation  might  be  in  different  zones  that 
\would  require  congressional  action  which 
turn  would  require  repeal  later  on,  or 
^tomatic  termination  of  the  time  fixed 
bt  ^ 

seems  to  me  the  Senator’s  sugges- 
impracticable.  \ 

TAFT.  I  do  not  think  my  sugges¬ 
tion  is  at  all  impracticable.  We  have 
fixed  practically  by  law  today  standard 
time  zones,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  from  time  to  time  somewhat 
varies  tho\e  time  zones.  I  do  not  see  why 
Congress  is  not  just  as  competent  to  de¬ 
cide  these  questions  as  the  President  is. 
He  will  refer  the  matter  to  some  com¬ 
mission.  Frankly  I  do  not  think  the  time 
ought  to  be  changed  every  day,  or  every 
time  someone  domes  in  and  wants  to 
change  it,  or  has new  idea  regarding  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course  not.  No¬ 
body  expects  that  except  the  Senator  f 
from  Ohio;  but  Congress  established 
zones  and  authorized  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  vary  them  and  to 
change  them  from  time\to  time,  which 
they  have  done.  We  might  as  well  say 
that  Congress  ought  to  fix  rigid  lines 
between  zones.  \ 

I  recall  that  in  Chicago  recently  the 
question  was  considered  of  a  change  from 
central  time  to  eastern  standard  time. 
Provision  was  made,  as  I  recall,  for  a  vote 
of  some  kind  in  Chicago;  and  the  voters 
of  Chicago  decided  to  stay  where  they 
were,  in  central  time,  except  during  the 
summer  months,  when  they  had  day¬ 
light-saving  time,  as  did  other  large 
cities. 


~~Mr.  TAFT.  I  object  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
objects  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
and  it  will/Be  passed  over.  The  call  of 
the  calendar  Jaas.  been  concluded. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

\  Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
tlm  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  House  bill  5990,  to  further  the 
national  defense/and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
view  to  making  it  the  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
bill  will  not  be  taken  up  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Xjup^tion  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security  by  checking  specula¬ 
tive  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislo¬ 
cations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  an  amendment. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o’clock  and  23  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes¬ 
day,  January  7,  1942,  at  12  o’clock 
meridian. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  6, 1942 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarran  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  29,  line  11,  of  the  committee  amendment,  strike 

2  out  “October  1,  1941”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “January  1, 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

J ANUARY  6,  1942 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O'Mahoney  to  the  bill  (II.  E. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  cheek¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On 
page  29,  after  line  4,  strike  all  of  section  3,  relating  to 
“Agricultural  Commodities”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  section  3 : 

1  Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or 

2  maintained  for  any  agricultural  commodity  helow  the  then 

3  current  parity  price  or  comparable  price  for  such  commodity, 

4  adjusted  for  grade,  location  and  seasonal  differentials,  as  deter- 

5  mined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the 

6  manner  hereinafter  provided  in  subsection  (b) . 

7  (b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  shall  he 
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determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  constructing 
a  combined  index  in  which  the  purchasing  power  index  now 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  compute  parity  prices  shall  be  given 
a  weight  of  80  and  a  factor  representing  an  index  of  urban 
wage  rates,  as  determined  by  the  formula  in  use  January 
1,  1941,  in  the  index  of  wage  rates  published  in  “The  Monthly 
Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions”  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  shall  be  given  a  weight  of  20. 
In  applying  this  combined  index  the  Secretary  shall  take 
such  steps  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  equitable  price  relationships  as  among  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  upon  the  resale 
price  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  any  grade,  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of  any 
commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  shall  not  be  below  a 
price  which  will  reflect  to  the  producer  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  the  parity  or  comparable  price  therefor  as  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5  nor  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  affect  the  provisions 


3 


1  of  the  Act  of  Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

2  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  invalidate  any 

3  marketing  agreement,  license,  or  order,  or  any  provisions 

4  thereof,  or  amendments  thereto,  which  may  be  in  existence 

5  or  hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 
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serving  tires  will  reduce  service  income.  A 
oeiling  on  price  which  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  realize  a  legitimate  profit  on  used 
cdrs  would  be  very  hard  on  us.  Will  be  very 
difficult  to  stay  in  business  with  present  out¬ 
look.  More  restrictions  may  force  us  to  close, 
throwing  our  27  employees  out  of  work. 

McMillian  Motor  Co. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  January  5,  1942. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper: 

Necessity  of  freezing  new  cars  and  trucks 
appreciated.  Rationing  of  cars  will  prolong 
sales,  increasing  expenses.  Scarcity  of  rub¬ 
ber  will  reduce  service-department  income. 
These  facts  justify  new-car  ceilings,  if  any, 
at  present,  or  recent  retail  prices  and  very 
liberal  used-car  ceilings,  if  any.  Also  impor¬ 
tant  and  fair  that  any  units  purchased  or 
requisitioned  by  Government  be  bought  at 
ceiling  prices,  with  no  discounts,  and  all 
distribution  through  dealers.  We  urge  your 
support. 

Lee  J.  Hobbs  Chevrolet  Co. 

Wichita,  Kans.,  January  5,  1942. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper, 

Washington.  D.  C.: 

As  retail  automobile  dealer,  wish  to  help 
national -defense  program  every  way  possible, 
and  know  that  freezing  order  on  new  cars  a 
defense  necessity.  However,  feel  that  price 
ceilings  on  used  and  new  cars  should  be 
very  liberal,  especially  used  cars.  Also  feel 
that  under  terrifio  sacrifices  that  retail  deal¬ 
ers’  organizations  are  making  that  anything 
we  have  left  to  sell,  new  or  used,  should  be 
sold  at  full  retail  price,  even  if  bought  back 
from  us  by  Government.  No  single  retail 
business  is  as  hard  hit  as  ours.  Your  efforts 
in  our  behalf  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

J.  Arch  Butts, 
Oldsmobile,  Cadillac. 
s  John  H.  Butts, 

Buick. 

RESOLUTION  OF  TORRINGTON  (CONN.) 
BRASS  WORKERS  UNION— SUPPORT  IN 
THE  WAR 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mn  President,  I  offer 
for  the  attention  of  thf  Senate  and  ap¬ 
propriate  reference  a  iletter  signed  by 
John  Cartenuti,  president,  and  William 
P.  Lanko,  secretary,  the  Torrington  Brass 
Workers  Union,  Torrington,  Conn.,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  resolutionladopted  by  the 
members  of  that  organization  pledging 
their  wholehearted  and  unconditional 
cooperation  for  the  successful  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  present  conflict. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  letter  and  resolution  will  be 
received  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs. 

RESOLUTION  OF  TOWN  COUNCIL  OF  EAST 
HARTFORD,  CONN.— SUPPORT  IN  THE 
WAR 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr  President,  I  also 
offer  for  the  attention  of  the  S^lpate  and 
appropriate  reference  a  letter  fjpm  Hon. 
Paul  E.  Britt,  council  president,  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  containing  a  resolution 
adoptefi  by  the  Town  Council  of  East 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  which  the  officials  of 
that  community  pledge  the  townSs  full 
support  to  the  President  and  the  'Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  in  the 
great  war  effort.  { 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  qb- 
jection,  the  letter  embodying  a  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  received  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

\  The  following  reports  of  committees 
Were  submitted: 

iy  Mr.  DOWNEY,  from  the  Committee  on 
itary  Affairs: 

2152.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  planting 
of  45,000  acres  of  guayule  in  order  to  make 
available  a  domestic  source  of  crude  rubber 
for  emergency  and  defense  uses;  with  amend¬ 
ments  (Rept.  No.  935). 

By  <Mr.  McCARRAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  th%  District  of  Columbia: 

H.Ri5591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1939,  and  for  other, 
purposed;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  936). 

By  Mr.  WHERLER: 

From  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

S.  1869;.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain 
claimant^against  the  United  States  who  suf¬ 
fered  property  losses  as  a  result  of  the  failure 
of  the  Big  Porcupine  Dam  on  the  Fort  Peck 
project,  Montana;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  937).  « 

From  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  :  t 

H.  R.  6263.  A  bill  to  amend  section  606  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  granting  to  the  President,  in  time  of 
war  or  threatened  war,  certain  powers  with 
respect  to  communications  by  wire;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  946) . 

By  Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Nava'  Affairs;  without  amendment: 

S.  2089.  A  bill '  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
the  custody  of  a  portion  of  the  Croatan  Na¬ 
tional  Forest,  N,  C.,  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
(Rept.  No.  938) ;  I 

S.  2095.  A  bill  to  further  amend  the  act 
approved  June  23,  1938  (52  Stat.  944),  as 
amended  (Rept.  Nq.  939); 

S  2097.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  to  grant  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
school  district  No.  t£0,  Charleston  County, 
S.  C  ,  a  parcel  of  land  situated  in  the  city  of 
Charleston,  S.  C.  (Rept.  No.  940); 

S.  2139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  performance 
of  che  duties  of  chiefs  of  bureau  and  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  in  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  Major  General  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  941); 

S.  2153.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  United  States  Navy,  additional  ship¬ 
building  and  ship  repair  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes- (Rept.  No,  942); 

S.  2169.  A  bill  to  create  the  Limited  Service 
Marine  Corps  Reserve,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  (Rept.  No.  943);  and 

H.R.  5135.  A  bill  to  appoint  Capt.  Porter 
M.  Hoidale,  United  States  -Marine  Corps,  a 
lieutenant,. senior  grade,  in  the  United  States 
Navy  Medical  Corps  (Rept.  No.  944). 

By  Mr.  GEORGE,  from  the.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

S.  J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  become  an  adhering  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Inter-American  Statistical  Insti¬ 
tute.  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  946) . 

By  Mr.  CONNALLY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign,  Relations : 

S.  J  Res.  124.  Joint  resolution  to  maintain 
the  secrecy  of  military  information,  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  947). 

INVESTIGATION  OF  RAILROADS,  HOLDING 
COMPANIES,  and  affiliated  COM¬ 
PANIES 

Mr.  WHFELER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Trjjman)  ,  from  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce,  submitted  additipnal 
reports,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  71, 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  authorizing  an 
investigation  of  interstate  railroads  and 
Affiliates  with  respect  to  financing,  reor¬ 
ganizations,  mergers,  and  certain  other 
•matters,  embracing  a  study  in  holding- 


company  financing  and  the  Van  Swerin- 
gen  corporate  system,  which  were  ordered 
tto  be  printed  as  parts  3  and  4  of  Report 
o.  714. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
e,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROWN: 

2175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bibiano  L. 
Me&-;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

V  By  Mr.  DAVIS: 

S.I176.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  heirs  of 
John*!.  Shields;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
i.By  Mr.  HOLMAN: 

S.  2|)77.  A  bill  to  consolidate  thejpunction 
of  fuaiishing  legal  advice  to  Government 
agencies  in  the  Department  of  Justice;  to  the 
Commitop  on  the  Judiciary. 

B|  Mr.  ROSIER: 

S.  2178.  A  bill  relating  to  the  compensation 
of  Clarence  W.  Thompson  for  services  as  a 
rural  maiftcarrier;  and 

S.2179.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  25, 
1934,  with  Respect  to  the  salary  of  certain 
rural  mail  Carriers  who  have  left  the  service 
and  subsequently  been  reinstated;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  an<J-  Post  Roads. 

By  Mr.  REYNOLDS: 

S.  2180.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  Government  life  insurance  of  aviation 
cadets  subsequent  to  their  being  commis¬ 
sioned  and  for  the  continuation  of  such  in¬ 
surance  of  enlisted  pilots,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

S.2181.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President  to 
appoint  and  retire  Pierre  Numa  Charbonnet 
as  a  captain;  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs. 

DECENTRALIZATION  |  OF  GOVERNMENT 
AGENCIES — OFFICE  ©F  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent 
to  introduce  at  this  time  the  joint  reso¬ 
lution  to  which  I  feferred  the  first  day 
of  the  session,  which  calls  for  moving  the 
Indian  Office  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
where  reside  almost  one-third  of  the  In¬ 
dian  population,- of  the  United  States.  I 
ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. ,  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  joint  resolution  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  and  referred  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  froiyi  Oklahoma. 

The  joinljr'resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  127)  to 
provide  th$Et  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
shall  be  moved  to  the  State  of  Oklahoma, 
in  the  event  it  is  moved  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  was/Yead  twice  by  its  title  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  ■ 

CIVIL-  SERVICE  RETIREMENT— AMEND¬ 
MENTS 

Mjl  GEORGE  submitted  several 
amqn&ments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  3487)  to  amend 
funher  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act, 
approved  May  29,  1930,  as  amended, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
/and  to  be  printed. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PRICE-CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  and  Mr.  THOMAS 
of  Oklahoma  each  submitted  an  amend-j 
ment  and  Mr.  OVERTON  submitted  twot 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  byj 
them,  respectively,  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990) | 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  se-l 
curity  by  checking  speculative  and  ex-| 
cessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and?. 
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inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  severally  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

COMMITTEE  SERVICE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McNary,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was 

Ordered',  That  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Millikin]  be  assigned  to  service  on 
the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation,  Manufactures,  and  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

ADDRESS  BY  GENERAL  HERSHEY  ON 

SELECTIVE  SERVICE  IN  TOTAL  WAR 

[Mr.  LEE  asked  and.obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the 
subject  Selective  Service  in  Total  War  de¬ 
livered  by  Brig.  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Selective  Service  System,  on  Janu¬ 
ary  5,  1942,  whjch  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY.  FORMER  SENATOR  NEELY  ON 
BALLOTS  AND  BAYONETS 

[Mr.  G0FFEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  deliv¬ 
ered  Ixf  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Sep- 
temj»£r  23,  1918,  by  former  Senator  M.  M. 
Nany  on  the  subject  Ballots  and  Bayonet^ 
■  vmich  appears  in  the_ Appendix.]  ~ — 

PRICE  CONTROL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R,  5990)  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
undertake  to  outline,  first,  the  underly¬ 
ing  conditions  requiring  the  enactment 
of  a  price-control  bill.  Secondly,  I  shall 
tell  in  a  general  way  what  the  bill  now 
pending  will  do  to  correct  or  alleviate  the 
conditions,  and  then  I  shall  give  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  contents  of  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  bill. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  at  any  time, 
but  I  think  we  could  make  greater  prog¬ 
ress  if  I  made  my  general  statement 
about  underlying  conditions,  which 
should  not  take  more  than  15  minutes, 
and  stated  the  general  purposes  of  the 
bill,  without  interruption.  Then,  when 
we  come  to  the  section-by-section  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  bill,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
yield.  However,  if  any  Senator  feels  that 
he  wants  to  ask  a  question  during  my 
preliminary  statement,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  endeavor  to  answer. 

Price  control  is  necessary,  in  the  con¬ 
dition  we  face  today,  because  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  not  operate  to 
maintain  a  fair  equilibrium  of  prices. 
The  law  of  supply  and  demand  breaks 
down  because  of  the  enormous  demand 
for  war  materials  and  the  enormous 
sums  we  must  spend  to  get  them.  Of 
course,  the  term  “war  materials”  covers 
almost  every  commodity  of  which  we  can 
think.  It  covers  oil,  iron,  and  steel;  in 
fact,  all  the  various  metals  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  commodities.  It  also  in¬ 
cludes  practically  all  food  products. 

Because  of  the  present  enormous  de¬ 
mand  for  commodities  of  all  kinds,  we 

I  have  a  situation  in  which  the  supply  is 
insufficient  to  satisfy  the  ordinary  civil¬ 
ian  demand.  We  try  to  curtail  civilian 
demand  by  various  methods.  One  of 
the  methods  we  hear  so  much  about  to¬ 
day  is  the  purchase  of  so-called  baby 
bonds.  By  taking  the  savings  of  the 


'  people  for  that  purpose,  we  immobilize 
■.purchasing  power  until  after  the  war 
^period.  These  bonds  run  for  10  years. 
;This  method  is  effective,  therefore,  be¬ 
cause  it  reduces  the  purchasing  power 
of  wage  earners,  of  salaried  people,  and 
lof  all  others  who  purchase  the  bonds. 

Moreover,  it  postpones  that  purchas¬ 
ing  power  to  the  post-war  period,  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  stimulate  the  de- 
)  mand  for  goods.  For  at  that  time  we 
may  be  confronted  with  a  great  deal  of 
unemployment  because  of  the  returning 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  because  of  the 
cessation  of  war  expenditures.  That 
conclusion  is  based  not  only  upon  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  last  war,  but  of  all  great 
contests  of  that  kind. 

We  must,  of  course,  reduce  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  automobiles,  refrigerators,  and 
all  the  other  manufactured  goods  which 
would  otherwise  consume  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  which  go  into  the  production  of 
tanks,  airplanes,  and  other  implements 
of  war.  We  are  doing  that.  That  also 
helps  in  the  price  situation,  because  it 
reduces  the  demand  for  the  raw  mate¬ 
rials  which  go  to  make  up  the  necessary 
supplies  for  war. 

Thus  when  the  demand  exceeds  the 
available  supply,  we  enter  into  a  period 
of  rising  prices,  if  prices  are  uncon¬ 
trolled.  I  may  say  that  every  expert 
witness  who  appeared  before  us  pointed 
out  that  the  fundamental  economic  law 
of  demand  and  supply  will,  of  course, 
continue  greatly  to  affect  the  situation. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  will  tell 
a  farmer  that  he  has  to  raise  certain 
commodities,  so  that  unless  the  price  is 
so  established  as  to  make  it  attractive  to 
the  farmer,  or  to  the  producer  of  any 
other  kind  of  goods,  to  produce  those 
goods,  we  will  not  get  them. 

One  of  the  fundamental  things  in  the 
bill,  one  of  the  premises  upon  which  it 
is  based,  is  that  it  should  aid  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  productive  capacity  of  industry 
and  agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
That  must  be  done. 

I  think  I  could  not  better  express  it — 
in  fact,  I  cannot  express  it  as  well  as  did 
ex-President  Hoover,  who  was  in  charge 
of  food  prices  during  the  first  World 
War.  In  his  testimony  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  he  said  this: 

I  wish  to  state  at  once  that  I  agree  wholly 
with  the  general  objectives  of  this  bill.  Price 
controls  are  absolutely  imperative  to  win  the 
war;  to  lessen  suffering  of  our  people  during 
the  war;  to  take  profits  out  of  the  war;  they 
serve  to  protect  the  social  and  economic  sys¬ 
tem  as  much  as  possible  from  destructive 
aftermaths  of  the  war.  But  the  problem  now 
becomes  much  wider  than  price  alone. 

So  far  as  price  control  is  concerned,  ob¬ 
viously  when  we  abstract  commodities  from 
civil  consumption  for  military  use,  and  at 
the  same  time  increase  civilian  buying  power 
by  war  expenditures,  we  are  going  to  create 
shortages,  and  when  we  finance,  as  we  must, 
some  part  of  the  war  by  inflationary  meth¬ 
ods,  we  are  creating  double  pressures  toward 
price  increase.  Mr.  Henderson  has  pointed 
out  that  it  is  impossible  to  stay  all  price 
rise,  and  there  will  be  increased  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing,  no  matter  what  brakes  are  put  on,  and 
that  wages  will  move  with  the  increased  costs 
of  living. 

From  my  experience  in  listening  to  a 
great  number  of  witnesses  and  from  my 
general  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  fully 


agree  with  what  ex-President  Hoover,  the 
food  administrator  during  the  World 
War  period,  said  in  that  statement. 

Those  are  the  basic  reasons  why  price 
control  is  necessary.  In  general,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  necessary  because  the  ordinary 
limitations  which  are  placed  upon  high 
prices — the  increase  in  supply  and  the 
reduction  of  demand — are  largely  inop¬ 
erative.  In  time  of  war  demand  is  not 
reduced  by  high  prices;  we  must  have 
weapons.  Except  in  the  natural  monop¬ 
oly  field,  electric  light  rates,  railroad 
rates,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  we  can 
generally  rely  in  ordinary  times  upon 
that  law  of  supply  and  demand  reason¬ 
ably  to  control  price  conditions.  That  is 
not  true  in  time  of  war. 

Briefly  to  summarize  this  part  of  my 
statement,  let  me  say  that  when  we  have 
this  extraordinary  demand,  accentuated 
and  increased  by  the  failure  of  produc¬ 
tive  power  in  England,  in  Russia,  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  affected  directly  by  military 
operations,  we  can  see  that  in  the  United 
States  the  demand  will  be — is  already — 
so  tremendous  that  without  price  con¬ 
trols  we  are  bound  to  have  a  scarcity 
that  would  cause  a  tremendous  rise  in 
prices. 

From  September  1,  1939,  when  Ger¬ 
many  assaulted  Poland,  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  present  war,  the  B.  L.  S. 
index  of  basic  commodities  has  advanced 
57  percent.  The  frightening  thing  is  that 
the  greater  part  of  that  price  increase 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  9  months, 
since  approximately  April  of  1941. 

The  greatest  effect  of  that  57  percent 
rise  is  upon  the  greatest  consumer  in  the 
world  today,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
Baruch  that  of  a  total  expenditure  of 
$31,000,000,000  in  the  World  War,  1917- 
19,  inflationary  price  rises  cost  us  more 
than  $13,000,000,000.  In  other  words,  if 
we  had  been  able  to  maintain  price  sta¬ 
bility  throughout  World  War  No.  1,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  war  costing  us  $31,000,000,- 
000,  it  would  have  cost  us  $18,000,000,000. 

Price  rises  in  the  present  program  have 
already  cost  us  more  than  $2,000,000,000 
on  the  basis  of  expenditures  of  only  about 
$11,000,000,000.  Mr.  Henderson  told  us 
that  even  if  no  further  increases  occur, 
the  program  of  $67,000,000,000 — as  it  was 
estimated  on  December  7 — will  cost  us 
about  $81,000,000,000.  In  other  words, 
existing  price  increases  have  cost  the 
Government  $13,500,000,000  on  the  basis 
of  our  original  pre-war  program.  That 
was  what  inflation  cost  us  last  time.  And 
if  prices  continue  to  increase  at  the 
rate  they  had  increased  up  to  December 
7,  Mr.  Henderson  estimated  that  it  would 
cost  us  an  extra  $31,000,000,000.  That 
was  the  entire  cost  of  World  War  No.  1. 

When  one  realizes  that  undoubtedly 
the  debt  limit  will  go  to  $100,000,000,000 
or  beyond,  and  when  one  considers  the 
expenditures  which  will  be  caused  by  the 
great  increase  which  the  President  called 
for  in  his  memorable  message  of  yester¬ 
day,  one  can  see  that  the  figures  I  have 
given  will  be  not  only  modest  but  totally 
inadequate.  We  shall  have  a  much 
greater  and  accelerating  price  rise,  and 
we  shall  have  a  much  greater  base  of 
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total  expenditures  than  the  $67,000,000,- 
000  estimated  before  December  7  last. 
Therefore  the  chief  sufferer  would  be  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  which 
is  the  greatest  consumer  of  all. 

In  the  hearings  are  placed  various 
charts  which  fully  and  graphically  illus¬ 
trate  the  figures  which  I  have  given.  The 
effect  on  consumers  in  the  United 
States — and,  after  all  is  said  and  done, 
this  is  fundamentally  a  consumers’  bill — 
will,  of  course,  be  similar  to  the  effect 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Thus,  not  only  the  cost  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  expenditures  but  the  addi¬ 
tional  direct  cost  to  our  consumers  will 
be  placed  upon  the  American  public. 
Therefore  it  is  most  highly  desirable  that 
we  should  strike  at  the  danger  which 
confronts  us  today  and  prevent  uncon¬ 
trolled  price  rises  by  fixing  prices, 
through  a  single  constituted  over-all  au¬ 
thority,  so  that  enormous  profits  will  not 
be  obtained,  as  they  were  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  and  enormous  disloca¬ 
tions  avoided. 

In  the  Finance  Committee  we  worked 
with  all  the  ingenuity  we  possessed  and 
with  all  the  advice  we  could  obtain  from 
experts  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
others;  and  yet  no  one  feels  that  we  have 
prevented  by  taxation  the  piling  up  of 
considerable  profits  by  great  corpora¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  recent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  National  City  Bank,  of  New 
York,  which  I  used  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  in  a  statement  which  I  made  some 
months  ago,  that  industrial  profits  have 
risen  tremendously  We  have  not 
reached  them  by  the  present  tax  law,  and 
I  doubt  whether  we  could  effectively 
reach  them  all  by  any  tax  measure  which 
could  be  designed  and  enacted  into  law 
by  the  governmental  authority  of  the 
United  States.  But  if  we  can  strike  at 
the  matter  of  exorbitant  prices,  if  we  can 
give  an  effective  over-all  control  of  prices 
to  a  hard-boiled,  hard-hitting,  unafraid 
price  administrator,  we  can  do  more,  I 
think,  than  we  could  do  by  any  tax  bill  we 
could  write  in  preventing  inordinate 
profits  from  the  war. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  underlying 
and  general  conditions  which  require 
price  fixing.  These  are  succinctly  set  forth 
in  the  President’s  message  of  July  30. 
Compared  with  other  nations,  and  look¬ 
ing  at  their  experience,  every  important 
economic  power  in  the  world  has  had  to 
enact  price-fixing  legislation.  It  was 
done  in  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  United  States  in  the  World  War.  It 
has  already  been  done  in  England,  in 
Canada,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  other 
great  nations  during  the  present  war. 

So  far  the  Price  Administrator  has 
operated  without  direct  legal  authority. 
Some  indirect  authority  is  given  him 
under  the  priorities  and  requisitioning 
laws,  but  the  greater  amount  of  control 
has  been  accomplished  through  volun¬ 
tary  cooperation  on  the  part  of  business 
after  consultation  with  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator,  and  through  the  general  power 
which  he  has  exercised,  supported  by 
public  opinion.  That  control  has  been 
reasonably  effective. 

During  the  World  War  the  control  was 
very  effective.  If  we  examine  the  charts 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Senate  hear¬ 


ings — I  think  they  are  contained  in  the 
first  8  or  10  pages — it  will  be  seen  that 
when  the  controls  were  exercised  by  Mr. 
Hoover  and  the  War  Industries  Board 
during  the  World  War  they  were  very 
effective.  With  respect  to  the  controls 
exercised  by  Mr.  Henderson  so  far,  it  will 
be  seen  that  whereas  the  line  of  general 
prices  has  gone  up  sharply,  the  line  rep¬ 
resenting  the  prices  of  commodities  of 
which  he  has  control  has  maintained  a 
fairly  reasonable  level. 

Based  upon  the  experience  in  the 
World  War,  which  is  graphically  set  forth 
in  the  charts,  the  first  month  or  so  after 
the  United  States  entered  the  World 
War— in  April  of  1917— prices  main¬ 
tained  a  slightly  rising  tendency,  but 
after  the  first  months  or  so — correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  point  where  we  now  are — the 
graph  goes  up  very  sharply.  Controls 
were  exercised  on  food,  fuel,  and  the  basic 
war  materials.  Thereafter  a  markedly 
beneficial  general  effect  occurred.  So  it 
seems  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
subject  that  if  we  now  exercise  similar 
controls  and  give  a  small  weapon  to  the 
Price  Administrator  we  can  prevent  any 
enormous  rise. 

I  now  proceed  to  a  brief  general  state¬ 
ment  of  what  the  bill  proposes.  When 
I  shall  have  finished  with  that — which 

1  think  will  be  within  10  minutes  or 
thereabouts — I  shall  make  a  textual 
explanation  of  the  bill,  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad  to  have  questions  as  to  the 
various  sections  when  that  time  comes. 

The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would, 
in  general,  do  the  following: 

It  would  establish  as  a  base  date  prices 
for  commodities  as  of  the  period  from 
October  1  to  October  15,  1941.  Let  me 
repeat  that  in  a  slightly  different  way, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
things  in  the  bill.  It  is  the  standard 
that  is  laid  down,  and  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  guides  to  and  limitations  upon  the 
Price  Administrator.  In  general,  the  bill 
would  endeavor  to  hold  the  general  level 
of  prices  to  the  level  which  existed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  October  1  to  October 
15,  1941.  Just  why  that  particular  period 
was  selected  is  difficult  to  explain.  I 
think  it  was  just  before  the  bill  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
very  late  in  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  It 
is  considered  by  the  experts  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonably  good  period,  although  prices  had 
risen  considerably  up  to  that  time. 

The  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
leave  untouched  and  unregulated  prices 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  if  they  remain  at  or  below 
the  level  of  prices  during  the  period  from 
October  1  to  October  15,  1941.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  agricultural  commodities — and, 
according  to  the  newspapers,  they  repre¬ 
sent  the  principal  controversy  about 
which  this  battle  will  rage  in  the  next 

2  or  3  days — we  have  adopted  certain  ad¬ 
ditional  limitations  upon  the  standards 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  those  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  who  are  charged  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  this  tremendous  problem, 
and  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Senate  committee,  and  the  full 


committee,  that  this  is  not  a  bill  which 
can  or  should  be  used  for  a  readjustment 
of  the  economic  relationships  between 
different  classifications  of  earners  and 
producers  in  the  United  States. 

A  very  strong  argument  was  made  to 
our  committee  by  those  who  contended 
that  agriculture  had  long  been  sub¬ 
merged  much  below  parity  prices,  and 
that  to  be  fair  to  agriculture  we  ought 
to  come  up  to  180  percent  of  parity  for 
agricultural  prices,  or  to  some  other 
figure.  Such  a  reform  may  at  some 
time  be  necessary.  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
student  of  the  problem  to  know  whether 
it  is  just  that  we  should  so  do  or  not; 
and  I  did  not  think  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  having  this 
immediate  and  emergent  problem  before 
it,  was  the  proper  body  to  determine  the 
question  of  the  relationships  among  pro¬ 
ducers  of  agricultural  commodities,  pro¬ 
ducers  of  manufactured  commodities, 
and  other  producers.  Nor  did  I  think  it 
was  a  time  when  we  could  readjust  the 
relationships  among  the  incomes  of  the 
salaried  cla^s,  the  wage-earning  class, 
the  professional  class,  and  incomes  of 
other  persons.  We  had  to  adopt  some 
standard.  We  said,  in  agreement  with 
the  House  committee,  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  was  to  say  that  the  October  1-15 
period  would  be  adopted  as  the  proper 
period  to  use  in  determining  the  rela¬ 
tionship  among  prices  of  commodities 
produced  by  different  classes  of  pro¬ 
ducers. 

But  with  respect  to  agricultural  com¬ 
modities — spurred  somewhat  by  the 
fighting  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  and  with  some 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  of  us  in 
the  committee — we  decided  that  we 
would  place  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  the  Price  Administrator  to  fix  agri¬ 
cultural  prices,  moved,  I  say,  greatly  by 
the  contention  that  agriculture  had  been 
below  the  parity-price  level  for  some 
time. 

The  attitude  of  the  administration  was 
at  first  that  the  relationship  and  the  floor 
for  agricultural  prices  should  be  fixed  at 
110  percent  of  parity.  I  may  say  that  at 
the  time  of  the  hearings — approximately 
December  10 — agricultural  products  were, 
on  the  average,  95  percent  of  parity.  At 
the  present  time  they  are  almost  at 
parity — 99  percent  of  parity.  We  de¬ 
cided  that  we  would  refuse  to  give  the 
Price  Administrator  authority  to  fix  the 
floor  on  agricultural  prices  below  110 
percent  of  parity.  Frankly,  as  I  shall  say 
later,  I  thought  that  was  all  that  the 
reasonably  minded  agricultural  organiza¬ 
tions  wanted;  and  I  have  good  authority 
for  that  statement.  I  thought  that  was 
all  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead]  wanted. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  well 
knows  that  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  full  committee  I  gave  notice  contrary 
to  that  statement. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  and  I  may  discuss  that  matter 
more  fully  when  he  comes  to  his  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  refer  to  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
about  my  attitude. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  under  the  general 
impression,  and  I  so  stated  it  many  times, 
that  that  was  going  as  far  as  we  in  the 
committee  ought  to  go,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances.  But  we  went  further.  We 
also  provided  that  if  the  price  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  on  October  1, 
1941,  was  higher  than  110  percent  of 
parity,  the  Price  Administrator  could  not 
fix  the  price  of  any  particular  commodity 
below  the  price  on  October  1,  1941.  The 


parity  about  which  I  am  talking  is  the 
1909-14  figure. 

So  I  make  the  statement  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agricultural  commodities  they 
will  be  unaffected  by  this  bill  until  they 
reach  110  percent  of  parity,  or  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1941,  price  of  any  particular 
commodity,  whichever  floor  is  higher. 
Upon  reaching  that  point,  if,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  statute,  prices  threaten  to 
go  higher,  the  Administrator  may  fix  a 
maximum  price  or  a  ceiling  upon  that 
commodity  which  must  not  be  less  than 
110  percent  of  parity  or  less  than  the 


market  price  of  the  commodity  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1941. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  that  does  with 
respect  to  particular  commodities  in 
which  Senators  and  the  country  may  be 
interested. 

On  page  133  of  the  hearings  is  a  table; 
but  I  have  a  new  table,  which  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Rice,  pet  bushel _ 

Wheat,  per  bushel . . 

Corn,  per  bushel _ 

Oats,  per  bushel . . 

Barley,  per  bushel- . 

Rye,  per  bushel _ _ 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel _ 

Flaxseed,  per  bushel _ 

Cotton,  per  pound _ 

Cottonseed,  per  ton . 

Potatoes,  per  bushel _ 

Sweetpotatoes,  per  bushel.. 

Hay,  per  ton . . 

Peanuts,  per  pound _ 

Apples,  per  bushel . . 

Hogs,  per  100  pounds _ 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds. 
Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds. 

Lambs,  per  100  pounds _ 

Butterfat,  per  pound _ 

Chickens,  live,  per  pound.. 
Turkeys,  live,  per  pound... 

Eggs,  per  dozen. . . 

Wool,  per  pound . . 

Beans,  per  100  pounds——. 


Highest  ceiling  in  italics. 


Prices  of  selected  agricultural  commodities 


Commodity  and  unit 


Actual 
price, 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

Parity 
price, 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

Price  ceil 

110  percent 
of  parity 
price, 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

ngs  under  H 

Approxi¬ 
mate  price 
as  of  Oct. 

1,  1941 

ouse  bill  i 

Average 
price, 
July  1919- 
June  1929 

Percent 
actual 
price  of 
parity, 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

143.  9 

117. 1 

128.8 

122.9 

102.2 

127.3 

11,0.0 

93.4 

132.5 

80.3 

66.9 

92.4 

101.6 

67.8 

88.9 

72.4 

45.2 

57.5 

63.  2 

39.4 

47.4 

78.6 

56. 1 

89. 1 

9S.0 

50.5 

69.3 

63.0 

57.8 

103.7 

111,.  1 

54.3 

94.7 

55.7 

M  9 

105. 1 

115.  6 

105.6 

61.8 

.dollars.. 

1.78 

2.  43 

2.67 

1.74 

2.  34 

73.3 

16.  23 

17.  86 

19.  65 

17.  04 

21.4 

90.9 

dollars. . 

44.  65 

32.  47 

35.  71 

50. 36 

34.  44 

137.5 

82.7 

101.  3 

111.4 

65.8 

125.  0 

81.6 

86.6 

126.4 

139.0 

90.2 

136.2 

68.5 

.dollars.. 

9.  43 

17.09 

18.80 

8.14 

13.  53 

55.2 

4.  79 

6.  9 

7.6 

4.  45 

5.  83 

69.4 

.dollars.. 

1.09 

1.38 

1.62 

.86 

1.46 

79.0 

10.  21 

10.40 

11-44 

10.59 

9. 77 

98.2 

...do _ 

9.38 

7.50 

8.  25 

9.  27 

6.87 

125.1 

11.22 

9. 72 

10.69 

11.20 

9. 65 

115.4 

9.  86 

8.  45 

9.  30 

9.  75 

10.98 

116.7 

36.0 

41.4 

46.6 

37.1 

44.0 

87.0 

15.8 

16.4 

18.0 

16.2 

21.4 

96.3 

20.9 

20.7 

22.8 

18.2 

28.8 

101.0 

34. 1 

38.4 

42.2 

31.1 

33.2 

88.8 

37.1 

26.4 

29.0 

36.3 

34.1 

140.5 

.dollars.. 

4.  93 

4. 85 

5.  34 

101.6 

Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  BROWN.  The  table  to  which  I 
have  just  referred  shows  the  commodity 
prices  on  wheat  as  of  December  15,  1941, 
which  is  a  little  later  than  the  date  fixed 
in  the  table  contained  in  the  hearings. 
The  actual  price  of  wheat — and  these 
statistics  are  from  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture — on  December 
15,  1941,  was  $1.02A;  HO  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  is  $1.40.  The  price  as  of  October  1, 
1941,  was  93  cents.  Therefore,  on  wheat 
the  Administrator  could  do  nothing  at 
the  present  time.  He  could  not,  under 
the  bill,  establish  any  maximum  price 
until  wheat  had  reached  $1.40  per  bushel. 
Then  he  could  fix  a  ceiling  beyond  which 
it  could  not  go. 

The  question  is,  How  high  could  he  go? 
Under  the  standard  set  forth  in  the  bill — 
necessity  of  production,  extraordinary 
conditions — he  is  not  bound  by  the  Octo¬ 
ber  1-15  base  period,  but  he  might  let 
the  price  go  as  high  as  $2  a  bushel. 
Thus,  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  increased  production  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  can  be  secured  only  through 
higher  prices,  he  may  depart  from  the 
base-date  price.  Furthermore,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  110  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  is  not  a  fixed  and  absolute  figure  but 
is  a  comparative  figure.  Parity  may  rise 
considerably  over  the  $1.40  limitation 
which  is  written  in  the  bill. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  set  forth  a  definition  of  par¬ 


ity  which  we  have  prepared  for  inclusion 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  defini¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PARITY  PRICE 

The  term  “parity  price”  pertains  to  the 
relationship  between  the  prices  of  the  goods 
a  farmer  sells  and  the  prices  of  the  goods  he 
buys.  The  term  is  always  used  with  reference 
to  the  relationship  which  prevailed  in  a  base 
period.  That  is,  if  farmers  sell  a  bushel  of 
wheat  for  the  same  price  as  prevailed  in  the 
base  period  but  have  to  pay  more  for  a  given 
quantity  of  the  goods  they  buy,  the  price  of 
wheat  is  said  to  be  below  parity.  In  order 
for  the  price  of  wheat,  or  any  other  agricul¬ 
tural  product,  to  be  at  parity  the  price  of 
that  product  must  have  increased  or  de¬ 
creased  as  much  as  the  prices  of  the  goods 
farmers  buy  have  increased  or  decreased.  In 
short,  the  parity  price  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  is  the  amount  of  money  farmers 
would  have  to  receive  for  a  unit  of  that  com¬ 
modity  in  order  to  be  able  to  buy  as  much 
goods  for  that  amount  of  money  as  they 
could  in  the  base  period. 

In  the  various  laws  passed  by  Congress 
which  relate  to  parity 1  the  base  period  for 
most  agricultural  products  is  given  as  the 
period  August  1909  to  July  1914.  The  meas¬ 
ure  of  parity  which  is  used  is  an  index  of 
the  prices  paid  by  farmers.  The  index  for 
any  given  date  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the 
average  price  paid  on  that  date  by  farmers 
for  a  selected  group  of  commodities  to  the 


3  A  list  of  such  laws  are  included. 


average  price  of  the  same  group  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  base  period.  In  December  1941 
for  example,  the  index  was  reported  at  145; 
that  is,  farmers  were  paying  45  percent  more 
than  in  the  base  period.  The  parity  price 
for  an  agricultural  product  for  December 
1941  is  then  1.45  times  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  that  product  in  the 
base  period. 

In  the  case  of  wheat,  for  example,  farmers 
received  an  average  of  88.4  cents  per  bushel  in 
the  base  period  August  1909  to  July  1914. 
The  December  1941  parity  price  for  wheat  is 
then  88.4  cents  times  1.45  or  128.2  cents  per 
bushel.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  parity 
price  is  not  a  constant  but  varies  with  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  by  February  1942  this  index  should  have 
increased  to  150,  the  parity  price  for  wheat 
in  that  month  would  be  88.4  cents  times  1.50 
or  132.6  cents  per  bushel. 

LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  PARITY 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended. 

The  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Al¬ 
lotment  Act,  as  amended. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

The  Price  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Appropriation  for  “parity  payments”  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1940  (Public 
Law  No.  159,  76th  Cong.,  approved  June  30, 
1939,  53  Stat.  974). 

Appropriation  for  parity  payments  in  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act 
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for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1941  (Public 
Law  No.  658;  76th  Cong.,  54  Stat.  661). 

Appropriation  for  parity  payments  in  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Appropriation  Act 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942  (Public 
Law  No.  144;  77th  Cong.,  approved  July  1, 
1941). 

Public  Law  No.  147,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress,  approved  July  1,  1941. 

Mr.  BROWN.  On  corn  the  actual 
price  as  of  December  15  was  66.9  cents 
per  bushel.  The  110-percent  parity  price 
is  $1,016.  What  I  said  regarding  wheat 
applies  equally  to  corn.  In  the  bill  the 
October  1  limitation  on  corn  is  67  cents. 
Therefore  the  110-percent  figure,  being 
the  greater  limitation,  and  allowing  the 
larger  price,  is  the  figure  which  is 
adopted. 

On  cotton  the  actual  price  on  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1941,  was  16.23  cents;  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  is  19.65  cents.  The  price 
as  of  October  1  was  17  cents.  There¬ 
fore  110  percent  of  parity  would  be  the 
floor  for  cotton. 

The  use  of  the  term  “floor,”  I  digress 
to  say,  is  sometimes  unfortunate.  I  want 
to  disabuse  any  Senator’s  mind  of  the 
misapprehension  that  the  floors  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  bill  mean  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  must  immediately  arrange  to 
have  agricultural  and  commodity  prices 
go  up  to  parity. 

The  Administrator  does  not  operate 
until  the  natural  conditions  which  pre¬ 
vail — mostly  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand — bring  the  prices  up  to  the  express 
limitations  in  the  bill.  Only  then  may 
he  operate. 

The  October  1,  1941,  market  price  on 
cottonseed  is  higher  than  110  percent  of 
parity;  110  percent  of  parity  on  cotton¬ 
seed  is  $35.71  a  ton,  and  that  would  be 
the  limitation  if  it  were  not  for  the  Oc¬ 
tober  1  floor  placed  in  the  bill.  By  that 
the  price  is  $50.36  a  ton.  Therefore,  in 
that  instance,  the  October  1  market  price 
is  a  better  break  for  cottonseed. 

In  the  case  of  various  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  I  may  say  that  the  110-percent  par¬ 
ity  limitation  is  generally  the  higher  fig¬ 
ure,  but  on  cottonseed,  on  beef  cattle,  on 
veal — and  I  think  I  am  correct  on  one  or 
two  other  inconsequential  commodities — 
the  October  1  price  is  the  better  floor. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  has  used 
the  term  “floor”  under  agricultural 
prices  several  times.  It  is  not  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator,  is  it,  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  bill  that  puts  a  sup¬ 
porting  floor  under  agricultural  prices, 
but  he  uses  the  term  in  connection  with 
the  comparison  of  the  two  periods  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  the  ceiling,  does  he 
not,  not  as  a  support  for  agricultural 
prices? 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  think  that  no  one  must  get  the 
idea,  as  the  Senator  intimates,  that  we 
immediately  raise  agricultural  prices  to 
any  other  than  the  parity  figure.  I  think 
the  Senator’s  last  question  brings  us  into 
another  subject,  the  subject  of  the  right 
to  purchase  agricultural  products  for  the 


purpose  of  supporting  prices  or  holding 
prices  down.  That  subject  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later.  Except  for  that,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  venture  to  rise 
because  the  Senator  is  discussing  parity 
with  relationship  to  certain  commodities. 
The  Senator  is  aware  now,  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  aware,  that  there  are  some  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  concerning  which 
the  parity  price  as  established  during  the 
period  1910  to  1914  is  considerably  lower 
than  it  would  be  possible  reasonably  to 
produce  the  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  For  example,  in  the 
case  of  beef  cattle,  according  to  the  fig¬ 
ures  which  I  have  here  hurriedly  pre¬ 
pared,  the  parity  price  for  beef  would  run 
around  $7.18,  I  think,  or  $7.20,  whereas 
the  price  for  beef  cattle  on  October  15 
was  $9.18.  The  average  person  viewing 
those  figures  would  think  that  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  beef  cattle  was  getting  a  very 
substantial  price  for  his  cattle,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  parity  for  beef 
cattle  was  an  extremely  low  figure,  and 
that  was  the  reason  that,  throughout  the 
discussion  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act,  the  producers  of  cattle  always 
objected  to  making  cattle  a  basic  com¬ 
modity,  because  they  felt  that  the  for¬ 
mula  which  was  then  adopted  would  be 
unjust  to  the  cattle  growers. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  for  example,  in 
respect  to  wool.  The  price  of  wool  dur¬ 
ing  the  parity  period  of  1910  to  1914  was 
about  18  cents.  Mr.  Henderson  fixed  the 
floor  on  wool  recently  at  about  36  or  37 
cents,  as  I  recall.  A  price  of  37  cents  for 
wool  is  not  out  of  line;  it  is  a  hundred 
percent  above  what  the  price  of  wool  was 
in  1910  and  1914,  but  at  that  time  the 
wool  growers  were  operating  on  a  peasant 
basis. 

When  we  talk  about  110  percent  of 
parity,  therefore,  with  respect  to  live¬ 
stock  and  wool  we  are  talking  about  a 
figure  which  is  far  below  the  reasonable 
price  which  the  producers  of  those  com¬ 
modities  ought  to  receive.  The  Senator 
will  pardon  me  for  interrupting  him  at 
this  point,  but  I  felt  that  it  was  necessary 
to  bring  this  side  of  the  picture  into  the 
discussion  at  the  particular  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator’s  figures 
well  illustrate  the  point  that  I  was  just 
making.  He  says  the  parity  price  of  wool 
for  the  1910-14  period  was  18  cents,  but 
because  of  the  general  rise  in  all  com¬ 
modities  the  parity  price  of  December  15, 
1941,  on  wool  has  risen  from  18  cents  to 
26.4  cents  a  pound.  However,  I  will  say 
to  the  Senator  that  the  best  limitation 
on  the  price  of  wool,  which  bears  out 
what  the  Senator  says,  is  not  the  parity 
price  but  the  price  as  of  October  1,  1941, 
which  was  36.3  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  With  respect  to 
that  today,  so  far  as  cattle  are  concerned, 
it  might  be  a  reasonable  price,  but  with 
respect  to  beef,  upon  the  other  hand,  it 
would  not  be  a  reasonable  price;  and  with 
respect  to  that  particular  commodity 
either  formula  which  appears  in  the  re¬ 
ported  bill,  110  percent  of  parity  or  the 
price  on  October  1,  1941,  would  be  unjust 


to  the  cattle  industry.  It  would,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  have  this  effect,  if  I  may  trespass 
upon  the  Senator’s  time  in  order  that  the 
picture  may  be  clear :  A  substantial  mar¬ 
ket  for  range  cattle  is  to  be  found  in 
what  are  called  the  feeding  lots  of  the 
Corn  Belt.  The  cattle  come  off  the  ranges 
in  the  public-land  States  and  in  the  West 
generally  and  go  on  to  the  feeding  lots. 
When  a  feeder  has  bought  his  cattle  at 
the  price  prevailing  on  October  1,  1941,  as 
he  necessarily  would  have  to  do,  it  be¬ 
comes  impossible  for  him  to  feed  the 
cattle  and  dispose  of  them  profitably  if  a 
ceiling  is  fixed  upon  that  basis,  because 
then  the  entire  cost  of  feeding  would  be 
cut  off  by  a  ceiling  that  was  fixed  as  of 
that  date.  For  that  reason,  perhaps  later 
on,  I  shall  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  an 
amendment  of  that  provision  of  the  bill 
so  as  to  deal  more  equitably. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  point  out  one 
thing  to  the  Senator  in  that  connection. 
Then  I  should  like  to  leave  the  matter  of 
floors  below  which  the  Administrator  can¬ 
not  go  to  the  time  when  we  discuss  the 
amendment  itself.  But  the  Senator  rec¬ 
ognizes  that,  assuming  the  case  men¬ 
tioned  to  be  an  extraordinary  one — it 
must  be,  because  the  Senator  has  talked 
about  beef  here  for  a  good  many 
years - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Almost  as  much  as 
about  sugar,  concerning  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  likewise  talked. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  but  I  would  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  the  Administrator 
may — I  do  not  say  that  he  must,  but  he 
may — allow  a  higher  price  for  beef  cat¬ 
tle  and  for  wool.  I  concede  that  there  is 
no  bottom  limitation  beneath  which  he 
may  not  go,  except  the  standards  of  110 
percent  of  parity  and  the  October  1  price; 
but  a  wise  and  reasonably  fair  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  bill — a  problem  which  I 
know  the  Senator  will  most  effectively 
present  to  the  Price  Administrator — 
would,  it  seems  to  me,  require  him  to  give 
consideration  to  a  matter  of  that  kind; 
and  that  is  true  not  only  of  wool  and  beef 
but  of  any  other  commodities.  In  other 
words,  we  place  no  definite  top  on  prices 
beyond  which  the  Administrator  may  not 
go.  We  permit  him  to  fix  the  ceiling,  but 
we  fix  the  floor  on  all  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and,  I  may  add,  on  commodities 
processed  out  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  recognize  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  pointed  out 
when  I  first  interrupted  him,  when  I  was 
discussing  wool,  that  in  fixing  a  ceiling 
within  the  past  few  weeks  Mr.  Henderson 
did  not  go  to  parity  or  110  percent  of 
parity  in  the  case  of  wool,  because  he  and 
his  organization  were  convinced  that  that 
would  have  been  an  unjust  ceiling  to 
place  upon  that  commodity.  So  that  very 
example  is,  I  think,  proof  of  the  good 
faith  of  the  Price  Administration  Office, 
and  their  intention  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Here,  however,  we  are  dealing  with  a 
law  which  after  its  enactment  will  be¬ 
come  the  rule  which  will  guide  those  who 
are  administering  it;  and  the  adminis¬ 
trators  may  change  from  year  to  year  and 
from  month  to  month.  Then  we  have 
also  the  fact  that  what  we  do  here  is 
bound  to  have  an  impact  upon  public 
thinking;  and  the  unfortunate  fact  is 
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that,  to  date,  when  we  talk  of  a  ceiling 
which  shall  not  be  below  110  percent  of 
parity,  a  great  many  persons  have  the 
feeling  that  we  are  talking  about  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  ceiling  at  that  price.  I 
am  very  happy  that  the  Senator  has 
made  it  quite  clear  that,  even  under  the 
bill  as  he  has  reported  it,  this  is  not  in 
any  sense  a  direction  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  to  reduce  prices  to 
that  level. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  suggest,  also,  that 
whatever  provision  is  made  regarding 
agricultural  prices  is  more  protection  than 
anybody  else  in  the  United  States  is  get¬ 
ting.  In  other  words,  we  give  to  the 
Administrator  absolute  power  to  fix  the 
price  of  copper  and  all  other  metals  pro¬ 
duced  in  our  whole  mining  industry  and 
all  manufactured  products.  They  are 
not  protected  by  any  figure  that  J.  know 
of.  There  is  a  very  indefinite  sort  of 
provision  that  the  administrative  officials 
shall  pay  some  attention  to  October 
prices,  and  so  forth;  but  it  is  perfectly 
unlimited.  So  whatever  provision  is 
made  regarding  agriculture  at  least  gives 
agriculture  a  protection  that  nobody  else 
in  the  United  States  has. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Before  I  leave  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  parity,  I  think  in  all  fairness  I 
should  point  out  the  effect  of  the  so-called 
Brown  amendment,  which  was  offered  in 
the  House  by  Representative  Paul  Brown, 
of  Georgia,  and  adopted. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  takes  up  that 
phase  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  takes  the  posi¬ 
tion — and  I  have  no  doubt  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  bill — that  there  should  be 
a  floor  only  to  the  market  price  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  which  is  based  either 
upon  parity  or  upon  the  October  1,  1941, 
market  price.  Therefore,  section  3  (a) 
provides  that — 

No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  the 
market-price  equivalent  to  110  percent  of 
the  parity  price. 

That  is  very  clear,  but  when  we  turn 
over  from  page  29,  section  3  (a),  to  page 
30,  paragraph  (e),  we  find  this  provision: 

If  a  maximum  price  has  been  established 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  and  there¬ 
after  a  parity  price  as  determined  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  more 
than  3  percent  above  or  below  the  parity 
price  to  which  the  prevailing  maximum  price 
applies,  the  maximum  price  established  for 
such  commodity  shall  be  readjusted  and 
based  upon  such  later  parity  price  until  a 
further  adjustment  is  required  under  this 
subsection. 

My  construction  of  the  paragraph  I 
have  just  read  to  the  Senate  is  that  the 
maximum  price  cannot  vary  more  than 
3  percent  either  above  or  below  110  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price.  In  other  words, 
the  parity  price  is  to  be  readjusted,  and 
then  the  maximum  price  under  such  re¬ 
adjustment  is  to  be  based  upon  the  later 
parity  price. 

I  merely  throw  out  this  suggestion  in 
passing,  in  order  that  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  may  consider  it.  Later  on,  I 
shall  submit  an  amendment  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Just  a  moment,  and 
then  I  will  yield. 

I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana  that  paragraph  (e)  was  brought  in¬ 
to  the  subcommittee  very  late  in  our 
hearings.  It  was  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  and  we 
accepted  it,  having  in  mind  that  it  met 
the  purpose  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  refers.  I  have  been  told  that 
possibly  it  may  not  do  so;  and  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  take  it  up  with  the  other 
members  of  the  committee,  and  see  if  we 
can  get  a  satisfactory  paragraph  (e)  to 
effectuate  the  purpose  which  the  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Louisiana  and  Alabama  have. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  as  stated  by  the 
Senator,  paragraph  (e)  was  hurriedly 
prepared.  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana;  I  think 
he  has  amended  the  paragraph  in  a  way 
which  improves  it;  and,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  came  to  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  from  a  hasty  scanning  of  the 
Senator’s  amendment;  but  I  do  not  want 
to  accept  it  until  we  have  thoroughly 
examined  it. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  again  in  that  connection,  I  send  to 
the  desk  the  amendment  referred  to  by 
me,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  printed  and 
lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  it  read. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  No. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  received,  printed,  and  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  was  called  from  the 
Chamber  a  few  moments  ago  while  the 
Senator  was  discussing  the  general  phi¬ 
losophy  and  objectives  of  the  bill.  When 
I  returned  a  moment  ago  I  heard  his  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  regarding  parity.  Is 
that  the  section  which  the  Senator  is  now 
discussing? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  giving  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  Administrator  which  exist  under  the 
bill. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  Senator’s  plan  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  bill;  but  when  he  reaches 
that  point  I  should  like  to  ask  some  ques¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  may  say  that  we  are 
there  now;  and,  if  the  Senator  has  any 
questions  to  ask,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Very  well.  If  this  is 
not  the  appropriate  time,  I  shall  not  in¬ 
sist  on  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  it  is  satisfactory  to 
discuss  the  matter  now. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  may  be  very  clear  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan,  but  it  is 
not  quite  so  clear  to  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  what  he  means  by  “parity” — 
whether  it  is  the  statutory  definition  as 
defined  in  the  act  of  1934  creating  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration, 
or  whether  it  is  the  interchangeability  of 
prices  of  agriculture  with  services,  and 
so  forth,  on  the  dates  mentioned.  There 
is  a  very  great  distinction  between  the 
two,  and  I  do  not  find  any  language 
which  indicates  which  is  meant. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  discuss¬ 
ing  a  matter  which  I  have  already 
covered. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  sorry,  then. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  a  general  way,  the 
parity  is  based  on  the  1909-14  relation¬ 
ship,  not  the  1909-14  prices.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
pointed  out,  the  parity  price  on  wool  in 
1909-14  was  18  cents.  The  parity  price 
on  wool  today,  as  of  December  15,  1941, 
is  26.4  cents. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understand  all  that 
thoroughly.  The  point  I  am  making  is 
that  in  years  gone  by,  when  we  had  be¬ 
fore  us  a  bill  by  another  name,  the  bill 
known  as  the  McNary-Haugen  bill,  we 
referred  to  giving  agriculture  equality; 
but  it  meant  the  same  thing.  In  that  bill 
parity  was  defined,  and  it  is  a  statutory 
definition,  the  only  one  in  which  we 
covered  the  subject,  followed  in  the  1934 
edition  of  the  A.  A.  A.  Are  we  to  go 
back  to  that  definition,  or  are  we  taking 
parity  as  a  practical  question,  a  living 
thing,  as  of  the  day  that  is  now  set, 
October  1,  1941? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  put  it  to  the 
Senator  in  this  way:  We  adopt  the  parity 
relationship  between  prices  as  they  were 
in  the  1909-14  period,  but  parity  prices 
themselves,  the  actual  prices,  are  the 
prices  as  of  the  date  upon  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  would  make  his  determina¬ 
tion,  and  of  course  in  a  general  way  are 
very  much  higher  than  the  actual  prices 
which  would  be  fixed  by  parity  in  1909- 
14.  Section  3  (b)  of  the  bill  expressly 
states : 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  parity  prices 
shall  be  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by  law. 

In  other  words,  the  parity  referred  to 
in  the  bill  is  the  parity  already  defined 
by  law.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  cre¬ 
ate  any  new  parity  or  revise  the  existing 
concept. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  explanation  is 
very  satisfactory.  However,  I  do  not  read 
that  in  the  language.  Let  me  ask  the 
Senator  a  further  question.  The  bill  re¬ 
fers  to  “the  market  price  prevailing  for 
such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941.”  I 
would  assume,  from  a  rather  casual 
reading  of  this  section,  as  I  find  it  in 
the  bill  on  my  desk,  that  there  are  three 
different  yardsticks.  One  is  the  old  par¬ 
ity  definition  contained  in  the  A.  A.  A. 
Act,  parity  as  of  the  day  the  sale  is  made 
or  the  commodity  is  acquired,  or  as  of 
October  1,  1941. 

Mr.  BROWN.  No.  The  October  1 
limitation  deals  with  a  market  price — an 
actual  price — not  parity.  Let  me  illus¬ 
trate  it  in  the  way  I  did  a  few  moments 
ago. 

Mr.  McNARY.  If  the  Senator  has  been 
over  the  question,  I  do  not  ask  him  to 
repeat;  I  will  read  the  Record. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  I  can  illustrate 
it  very  briefly  to  the  Senator. 

The  parity  price  per  ton  of  cottonseed 
on  December  15,  1941,  was  $32.  The 
market  price  as  of  October  1,  1941,  which 
has  no  relationship  to  parity  whatsoever, 
was  $50  a  ton.  Therefore  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  be  required,  in  fixing  the 
price  per  ton  of  cottonseed,  to  fix  it  at 
a  price  not  less  than  $50  a  ton,  and  he 
would  reject  any  comparison  with  a 
parity  price  as  of  December  15,  1941. 
Does  that  make  the  distinction  between 
the  two  limitations  clear? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  may 
1  interrupt  the  Senator  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bunker  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  still  yielding  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  the  Senator.  I  understand  his 
illustration,  and  I  know  what  the  terms 
“market  price”  and  “parity  price”  mean. 
I  still  insist  that  under  the  language — 
and  I  am  not  critical  about  it,  but  I  want 
it  fully  developed — there  are  three  stand¬ 
ards  of  measure  of  market  price.  One  is 
the  parity  price  description  in  the  1934 
act,  the  parity  price  as  of  the  date  when 
the  transaction  takes  place,  and  the 
market  price  as  of  October  1,  1941. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  it  is  necessary  to  clarify  the  lan¬ 
guage  I  want  to  do  so,  and  I  will  take 
that  matter  up  with  the  draftsmen  if  it 
is  found  necessary.  By  the  reference  to 
the  parity  price  on  the  date  the  transac¬ 
tion  takes  place,  I  think  the  Senator  may 
mean  the  market  price  equivalent  to  the 
parity  price;  that  is,  the  1909-14  rela¬ 
tionship  translated  into  actual  market 
prices  on  the  date  of  the  transaction,  as 
contrasted  with  the  price  on  the  farm 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture’s  parity  computation. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
flexibility,  but  I  want  to  know  by  what 
standard  or  formula  we  are  to  be  guided. 
It  occurs  to  me,  from  reading  this  pro¬ 
vision — and  it  may  be  proper — that  when 
he  comes  to  deal  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act,  the  Administrator  can  take  into 
consideration  the  act  of  1934  in  defining 
parity  in  relation  to  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  the  renewal  of  that  definition 
in  1938;  or  he  can  take  parity  as  of  the 
date  of  the  transaction ;  or  he  can  take  it 
as  of  the  specific  date  mentioned  in  the 
bill,  October  1,  1941.  I  think  that  is  elas¬ 
tic  enough  for  me,  but  I  must  challenge 
the  language  to  meet  that  situation.  It 
may  be  all  right.  I  am  merely  seeking 
the  view  of  the  able  Senator,  who  has 
been  with  his  bill  and  seems  to  know  it 
thoroughly.  If  the  Senator  wants  to  give 
that  thought  further  consideration,  I 
shall  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  shall  consider  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  carefully  and,  if 
it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  clarify  the  lan¬ 
guage. 

Mr.  McNARY.  On  the  same  page  we 
find  reference  to  comparable  prices  of 
commodities  not  mentioned  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  adjustment  act,  which,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  knows,  are  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  to¬ 


bacco,  and  rice.  The  great  products  of 
America  lie  without  that  category.  One 
of  the  largest  incomes  arises  from  cattle 
and  livestock  generally.  The  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  comes  next,  then  the  dairy  indus¬ 
try,  the  returns  from  each  of  those  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  returns  from  any  of  the 
basic  commodities  I  have  just  mentioned. 
The  attempt  is  not  to  fix  parity,  it  is  said, 
but  comparable  prices;  and  I  assume  the 
intent  is  to  bring  about  by  this  language 
prices  comparable  with  those  mentioned 
in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  idea  of  subsection 
(b)  is  to  cover  a  situation  such  as  that 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
refers  to  now. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  understand  the  prop¬ 
osition  presented  by  the  very  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Wyoming.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  general  philosophy  and 
the  construction  and  language  of  the  bill. 
If  I  raise  vegetables,  or  am  interested  in 
the  dairy  or  poultry  industry,  and  cotton 
and  wheat  are  selling  at  one  price,  or 
cattle  at  another  price,  relatively  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  price  of  the  product  I 
am  raising,  I  am  interested  in  knowing 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  bill 
which  instructs  the  Administrator  to 
make  comparable  all  agricultural  prices, 
or  is  it  left  to  the  discretion — sometimes 
it  might  be  the  wicked  discretion — of  the 
Administrator? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  second  line  of  section  3, 
namely: 

No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity. 

The  Department  makes  calculations  as 
to  parity  on  all  agricultural  products, 
which  are  announced  from  time  to  time. 
The  provision  is  broad  and  comprehen¬ 
sive.  It  is  not  confined  to  the  basic  com¬ 
modities.  There  is  no  limitation  to  the 
basic  commodities,  except  in  the  loan 
program. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  may  be  obtuse  in 
this  matter,  but  I  am  willing  to  read  the 
language,  though  I  am  not  attempting  to 
make  the  interpretation.  I  simply  want 
to  know  if  there  is  a  rule  of  equality,  at 
least  as  to  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  was  our  inten¬ 
tion,  and  I  thought  it  was  accomplished 
by  the  language. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
merely  wish  to  ascertain  whether  any 
skepticism  I  have  is  unfounded,  and  no 
doubt  the  Senator  can  well  remove  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  purpose  of 
subsection  (b)  is  to  permit  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  under  conditions  when  production 
is  abnormal,  when  demand  is  abnormal, 
to  make  a  readjustment  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  one  agricultural  price  and 
another,  other  than  as  to  the  basic  com¬ 
modities.  He  can  revise  it,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  reminds  me. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  wish  to  in¬ 
terrupt  the  orderly  discussion  of  the  bill 
by  the  Senator - 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  now  at  the  point 
where  I  am  open  to  questions. 


Mr.  McNARY.  The  bill  reads: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  parity  prices 
shall  be  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by 
lav/:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic 
crops — 

Mentioning  them,  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish  a 
comparable  price,  whenever  he  finds,  after  in¬ 
vestigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  such  commodity 
has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since 
the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out 
of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

I  assume  that  language  to  mean  that 
the  Administrator  is  fastened  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  plan  with  regard  to  basic  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  as  to  all  other  commodities  he 
must  have  a  public  hearing,  the  matter 
must  be  considered,  and  if  he  can  then 
determine,  after  considerable  investiga¬ 
tion,  survey,  and  exploration,  that  the 
prices  are  not  comparable,  he  can  fix 
prices  comparable  to  those  which  are  de¬ 
fined  in  the  statute  as  parity  prices. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator  ex¬ 
presses  the  intent,  but  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  that  power  is  in  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  not  in  the 
Price  Administrator. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  interested  in 
where  the  power  lies.  I  am  interested 
in  how  it  is  proposed  to  enforce  without 
discrimination,  and  equitably,  the  prices 
to  be  paid  the  producers  of  all  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  states  the  purpose  of  the 
bill,  and  of  this  subsection  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  portion  of  the  bill.  But  I  wish 
to  say  further  to  the  Senator  that  I  feel 
that  in  determining  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  prices  of  those  things  which 
the  farmer  buys  compared  with  what  he 
sells,  there  is  a  necessity  for  readjust¬ 
ment  from  time  to  time,  and  such  re¬ 
adjustment  will  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  understand  he  may  do 
so  under  existing  law.  The  provision 
under  discussion  gives  him  no  new  or  ad¬ 
ditional  authority.  The  Secretary  hav¬ 
ing  acted,  the  Price  Administrator  is 
bound  by  the  Secretary’s  determination 
of  parity. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
understand  the  language  of  the  bill,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  the  parity 
prices  on  basic  commodities,  and  with 
respect  to  all  other  commodities,  if  the 
prices  are  out  of  line,  an  attempt  shall 
be  made  to  find  a  comparable  price,  after 
an  investigation,  not  instanter  or  at 
once.  Is  that  the  conclusion  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  that  language? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  that  that  is 
the  conclusion  to  be  derived  from  it,  and 
that  is  the  law  at  the  present  time,  re¬ 
gardless  of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Well,  that  may  be  the 
Senator’s  opinion  about  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  may  say  that  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record  a  short  memoran¬ 
dum  showing  the  statutory  location  in 
the  code  of  the  various  acts  relating  to 
parity,  which  I  think  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Senate. 
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Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  may  have 
them  in  mind.  I  think  I  have  them  in 
mind  quite  as  well.  The  last  act  on  the 
subject,  passed  last  year,  defines  how  to 
reach  parity  of  those  crops  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  organic  act  passed  in  1934. 
That  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  That  has  nothing 
to  do  with  my  proposition.  Probably  I 
am  lamentably  weak  in  making  my  posi¬ 
tion  clear.  I  will  repeat  it,  and  then  the 
Senator  can  think  it  over. 

Under  this  language  the  basic  com¬ 
modities  are  treated  in  one  category  and 
as  to  them  the  Secretary  shall  determine 
parity  price.  With  respect  to  all  other 
commodities  he  must  make  a  survey  and 
an  investigation.  Let  me  read  the  lan¬ 
guage: 

In  the  case  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
other  than  the  basic  crops — corn,  wheat,  cot¬ 
ton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  determine  and  publish  a  com¬ 
parable  price,  whenever  he  finds,  after  in¬ 
vestigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  such  commodity 
has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since 
the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out 
of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodi¬ 
ties. 

The  Secretary  must  determine  a  com¬ 
parable  price  when  the  producer  does 
not  receive  a  price  in  line  with  parity 
prices  for  basic  commodities  immediately 
the  bill  is  passed.  Is  that  not  a  correct 
statement?  I  submit  the  proposition  to 
the  Senator,  and,  if  I  have  made  myself 
clear,  I  am  sure  he  has  sufficient  capacity 
to  figure  it  out.  I  may  be  wrong.  If  I 
am  wrong  I  should  be  very  happy  to  be 
informed  of  my  error. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  take  it  up  with 
representatives  of  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  While  the  Senator  is 
discussing  the  question  of  parity,  I  should 
like  to  ask  a  question  for  the  purpose  of 
clarification.  I  assume  that  by  the  use 
of  the  word  “parity”  is  meant  the  farm 
price,  farm  parity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  farm  parity. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Parity  in  the  primary 
markets  is  what  is  meant.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  exchange  quotations  or  with 
exchange  prices? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  assume  it  is  the  price 
at  the  farm.  It  is  the  parity  calculated 
and  released  monthly  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  same  question, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
was  raised  in  the  committee,  and  I  pre¬ 
sented  an  amendment  making  it  the  farm 
price.  The  discussion  between  members 
of  the  committee  and  Mr.  Ginsburg,  who 
is  general  counsel  for  the  Administrator, 
was  along  that  line,  and  an  agreement 
was  reached  by  the  committee  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  put 
the  words  “farm  price”  in  the  bill,  be¬ 
cause  the  language  contained  in  the  bill 
pertains  to  the  farm  price.  It  was 
pointed  out  in  the  committee  that  there 
were  two  prices  on  nearly  all  the  com¬ 
modities:  one  the  price  on  the  farm,  the 


other  on  the  exchanges  in  Milwaukee  or 
Chicago,  or,  in  the  case  of  cotton,  in 
New  York.  It  was  agreed  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  the  maximum  price  of  sale  did 
not  apply  to  the  price  on  the  market,  be¬ 
cause  the  price  of  sale  covered  cost  of 
transportation  as  well  as  cost  of  han¬ 
dling,  and  it  was  agreed  that  parity  al¬ 
ways  applied  to  the  price  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceived  at  the  primary  place. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  is  correct  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  My  amendment 
was  not  pressed,  because  it  was  generally 
agreed  that  that  was  the  proper  con¬ 
struction. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  assume  that  to  be 
true,  but  from  a  reading  of  this  section, 
and  other  related  sections,  I  was  left  very 
much  in  the  air  about  the  matter. 
Therefore,  I  wanted  a  definite  committal 
on  the  part  of  the  Senator  in  charge  of 
the  bill  that  the  language  means  the  farm 
price  in  the  primary  market,  and  that 
the  110  percent  of  parity  price  would  not 
be  an  exchange  price  or  price  fixed  else¬ 
where;  that  in  the  case  of  cotton  it  would 
not  mean  the  price  in  the  10  spot  mar¬ 
kets,  or  in  any  one  of  the  10  spot  markets, 
or  the  average  price  of  the  10  spot  mar¬ 
kets.  It  would  mean  the  price  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  market,  as  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  price  paid  to 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That,  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator,  was  the  subject  of  considerable 
discussion,  and  we  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama,  that  it  meant  the  farm  price. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  information  on  that  point. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  propound¬ 
ed  the  questions  which  he  did  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  to  a  correct  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  that  we  should  have  a 
clear  response  to  the  questions  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  had  assumed 
from  the  very  outset  that  there  was  no 
doubt  about  what  was  meant  by  the 
phrase  “parity  price.” 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  I  do  not 
correctly  state  the  situation.  The  parity 
price  of  any  basic  farm  commodity  is 
determined  by  a  formula  which  was  de¬ 
vised  at  the  time  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  was  adopted — a  formula  de¬ 
signed  to  give  to  farm  commodities  a 
price  equal  to  the  price  which  those  com¬ 
modities  had  in  terms  of  the  commodities 
which  the  farmer  had  to  buy.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  device  to  keep  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  farm  commodities  rela¬ 
tively  stable.  So  when  we  talk  about 
parity  price  we  talk  about  a  formula 
which  is  based  upon  the  period  1910  to 
1914 — a  formula  which,  applied  to  the 
prices  of  other  commodities,  produces  a 
variable  price  for  the  farm  commodity. 
That  was  my  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  bill;  and,  therefore,  the  official 
who  administers  the  bill,  whether  it  be 
the  Administrator  of  O.  P.  A.  or  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the  two  to¬ 
gether,  in  determining  what  110  percent 
of  parity  would  be  in  any  particular  case, 
would  first  take  this  formula,  apply  it  to 
the  commodities,  and  the  result  would  be 
the  price  below  110  percent  of  which  the 
Administrator  could  not  go. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  cannot  give  blanket 
assent  to  everything  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  says.  In  my  own  mind  I  have 
what  is  to  me  a  clear  conception  of  what 
parity  means.  It  was  somewhat  difficult 
to  frame  language  that  would  clearly 
define  it,  because  it  is  the  subject  matter 
of  about  eight  or  nine  different  statutes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  it  is  not  clearly 
defined,  and  if  we  do  not  know  what  it 
means,  the  Administrator  will  not  know. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  trying  to  clarify 
the  definition. 

The  subject  matter  of  parity  is  set  forth 
in  seven  or  eight  statutes,  which  we  have 
arranged  to  have  appear  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  take  the  time  to  read  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  parity  which  we  think  is  the  parity 
referred  to  in  those  statutes.  The  defi¬ 
nition  will  be  placed  in  the  Record,  but  I 
believe  it  should  be  before  us. 

The  Price  Administrator  has  no 
authority  whatsoever  with  respect  to 
what  parity  is.  Parity  is  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  That 
determination  is  not  fixed  and  definite, 
but  is  variable.  With  respect  to  the  basic 
commodities  it  is  reasonably  fixed  and 
definite.  With  respect  to  other  com¬ 
modities  in  their  comparison  with  the 
basic  commodities,  it  is  not  fixed  and 
definite,  but  within  reasonable  limitations 
may  be  moved  up  or  down  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

I  should  like  to  read  this  definition 
without  interruption,  and  then  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield. 

The  term  “parity  price”  pertains  to  the 
relationship  between  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  a  farmer  sells  and  the  prices  of 
articles  a  farmer  buys.  The  term  is  al¬ 
ways  used  with  reference  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  those  prices  which  prevailed 
in  a  certain  base  period.  If  a  farmer 
sells  a  bushel  of  wheat  for  the  same  price 
as  prevailed  in  the  base  period,  but  has  to 
pay  more  for  a  given  quantity  of  goods  he 
buys,  then  the  price  of  wheat  is  said  to  be 
below  parity. 

In  order  for  the  price  of  wheat  or  any 
other  agricultural  commodity  to  be  at 
parity,  the  price  of  the  commodity  must 
have  increased  or  decreased  as  much  as 
the  prices  of  the  goods  the  farmer  buys 
have  increased  or  decreased.  In  short, 
the  parity  price  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  is  the  amount  of  money  the 
farmer  would  have  to  receive  for  a  unit 
of  that  particular  commodity  in  order  to 
be  able  to  buy  as  much  goods  for  that 
amount  of  money  as  he  could  in  the  base 
period — that  is,  relating  back  to  the  pe¬ 
riod  from  1909  to  1914. 

In  the  various  laws  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  which  relate  to  parity,  the  base 
period  for  most  agricultural  commodities 
is  given  as  the  period  from  August  1909 
to  July  1914.  The  measure  of  parity 
which  is  used  is  an  index  of  the  prices 
paid  by  farmers.  The  index  for  any  given 
date  is  simply  the  ratio  of  the  average 
prices'  paid  on  that  date  by  farmers  for 
a  selected  group  of  commodities  with 
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relationship  to  the  average  prices  of  the 
same  group  of  commodities  in  the  base 
period. 

In  December  1941  the  index  was  re¬ 
ported  at  145.  That  is,  farmers  were 
paying  45  percent  more  than  in  the  base 
period.  That  means  they  were  paying  45 
percent  more  in  December  1941  than 
during  the  period  from  1909  to  1914. 
The  parity  price  for  an  agricultural 
product  for  December  1941  is  then  1.45, 
or  practically  one  and  one-half  times  the 
average  received  by  farmers  for  their 
products  in  the  period  from  1909  to 
1914.  In  the  case  of  wheat,  the  farmers 
received  an  average  of  88.4  cents  a  bushel 
in  the  base  period  from  1909  to  1914. 
The  December  1941  parity  price  for 
wheat  is  then  88.4  cents  times  1.45,  or 
$1,282  a  bushel. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  parity  price 
is  not  a  constant,  but  varies  with  the 
index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers.  If,  for 
example,  in  February  1942  the  index 
should  be  increased  to  150,  the  parity 
price  of  wheat  would  be  88.4  cents  times 
1.50,  or  $1.32. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
suspend  the  provisions  of  the  Milk  Mar¬ 
keting  Act,  under  which  a  good  many 
Federal  marketing  orders  have  been  is¬ 
sued,  and  which  has  worked  very  satis¬ 
factorily  in  many  sections  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  As  I  read  the  bill,  it  seems  to  me 
that  its  provisions  would  supersede  the 
milk-marketing  agreements  which  are 
now  in  force,  and  which  have  been  very 
satisfactorily  administered.  I  am  sure 
that  everyone  who  is  familiar  with  them 
knows  that  to  be  so. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  it  is  not  the  intention  to  have 
the  pending  measure  supersede  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Section  305,  on  page  52, 
provides  that — 

No  provision  of  law  in  force  on  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  action  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  act. 

Not  being  a  lawyer,  I  do  not  understand 
exactly  what  that  means.  That  is  why  I 
asked  the  question. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  take  it  that  the  agen¬ 
cies  to  which  the  Senator  refers  come 
under  some  powers  of  the  A.  A.  A.  or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  On  page  28,  lines  16 
to  22,  will  be  found  specific  language 
withdrawing  the  A.  A.  A.  from  the  scope 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  want  to  have 
a  law  which  has  worked  very  satisfactor¬ 
ily  thrown  out  the  window  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  not  the  purpose? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  committee.  The  limitations  in  sec¬ 
tions  2  and  3  of  the  bill  afford  adequate 
protection  to  agricultural  commodities, 
and  unless  the  provisions  of  the  law  re¬ 
ferred  to  present  the  Administrator  with 
an  inflationary  price  threat,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  any  conflict. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  understood  the 
Senator  to  say  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determines  what  is  parity 
for  certain  products.  Parity  is  not  a  con¬ 
stant  thing.  Parity  must  be  maintained. 
Therefore,  when  the  present  parity,  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  events,  is  not  the 
parity  which  will  be  necessary  4  weeks 
from  now;  for  example,  who  then  estab¬ 
lishes  the  new  agricultural  price  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  price  today? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  not  the  Price  Administrator. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  interpose  to  say 
that  subsection  (e),  which  was  referred 
to  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Overton),  and  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  who  offered 
an  amendment,  said  should  be  improved, 
was  designed  to  cover  the  situation  in 
question.  If  a  slight  increase  of  not 
more  than  3  percent  should  take  place, 
the  Price  Administrator  would  not  have 
to  make  the  adjustment.  He  would  not 
make  an  adjustment  until  the  increase 
went  beyond  3  percent. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  somewhat  con¬ 
fused.  Perhaps  the  Senator  can  explain 
away  the  confusion.  Suppose  there 
should  be  an  increase  of  10  percent  in 
the  prices  of  commodities  apart  from 
agricultural  commodities,  which  com¬ 
modities  reflect  what  the  parity  should 
be  in  agriculture.  Then,  as  I  understand, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  make 
the  necessary  adjustment  of  agricultural 
prices  without  regard  to  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  would  then  be  required  to  follow  the 
Secretary’s  determination  of  parity,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  variation  were  above  the 
limitation  to  which  I  have  just  referred. 
I  think  the  Senator  very  clearly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  actual  situation  when  he 
calls  attention  to  a  rise  in  the  prices  of 
other  commodities.  If  that  should  hap¬ 
pen  with  relation  to  commodities  which 
we  classify  as  commodities  which  the 
farmer  buys,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
consequent  rise  in  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  which  the  farmer  sells. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  price  schedule 
for  the  commodities  which  the  farmer 
sells  is  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  accordance  with  a  definition 
set  forth  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Not  in  this  bill,  but  in 
existing  law. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  the  law  which  is 
referred  to? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  To  take  an  example, 
if  agricultural  prices  should  be  higher 
from  a  selling  standpoint  than  from  a 
buying  standpoint,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  lower  the  prices.  To 
put  it  more  clearly,  if  the  prices  which 
the  farmer  receives  for  what  he  sells 
were  10  percent  above  parity,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  prices  of  things  which 
the  farmer  must  buy,  then  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  and  not  the  Price  Ad¬ 


ministrator,  would  lower  the  agricultural 
prices. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  within  certain 
limitations  which  are  fixed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  point  made  clear. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment,  let  me  say 
that  he  is  talking  about  the  fixing  of 
prices  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
That  is  definitely  an  error  on  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  part. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  think  he  means 
that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  did  not  mean  to 
leave  that  impression. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  is  talking  about  the  limita¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  My  question  is  this: 
If  the  price  of  a  particular  commodity 
goes  from  $1.10  to  $1.20,  but  if  the  prices 
of  the  things  the  farmer  has  to  buy  re¬ 
main  at  $1.10  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
lower  agricultural  prices,  does  the  Price 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  establish  the  prices? 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  situation  were 
such  that,  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  let  us 
say,  the  price  was  thereby  reduced  from 
$1.10  to  $1.05,  the  Administrator  would 
not  then  be  authorized  to  fix  a  floor 
below  $1.05,  but  he  would  not  necessarily 
be  required  to  pull  his  price  up  to  the 
$1.10  figure. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  want  to  make  the 
point  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  the  Senator  un¬ 
derstand  me? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No;  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then,  I  want  to  make 
the  point  a  little  clearer. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  quite  under¬ 
stands  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  us  assume  that  a 
commodity  we  may  call  “X”  is,  at  parity, 
$1.10. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  us  take  potatoes, 
and  let  us  say  they  are  selling  at  $1.20, 
for  the  purposes  of  my  question. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Very  well;  let  us  say 
that  potatoes  are  selling  at  $1.20.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  assumes  that  the 
Price  Administrator  has  fixed  a  floor  of 
$1.20? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  No;  my  question 
would  assume  that  potatoes,  worked  out 
on  this  ratio,  should  be  selling  at  $1.10, 
but  that  the  price  of  potatoes  had  gone 
to  $1.20,  in  comparison  with  the  prices 
of  the  things  the  farmer  would  buy, 
which  remain  at  $1.10.  If  it  becomes 
necessary  to  lower  agricultural  prices — 
which  I  do  not  foresee,  but  let  us  as¬ 
sume  the  case — would  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
establish  the  price? 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  neither  event  would 
the  authority — the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  or  the  Administrator — be  required 
to  lower  the  price  because  under  the  law 
he  may  fix  a  ceiling  for  potatoes  at  $1.30 
or  $1.35;  and  if  there  were  a  change  in 
parity  that  cut  the  parity  price  of  po¬ 
tatoes  from  $1.20  to  $1.10,  he  could  still 
leave  the  price  at  $1.35.  Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  answered  my  question.  It  is  conceiv- 
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able  that  farm  products  might  sell  above 
parity? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Suppose  industrial 
products  sold  above  parity:  In  that  case, 
agricultural  parity  would  be  raised  to 
meet  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  that. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  So  there  is  a  margin 
of  benefit,  let  us  call  it,  to  agriculture. 

If  particular  products  of  agriculture  sell 
above  parity,  industrial  prices  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  go  up  to  such  a  parity? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  But  if  agricultural 
products  sell  below  parity,  they  auto¬ 
matically  will  be  put  up  to  parity?  Have 
I  stated  the  matter  correctly? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  has  stated 
it  correctly,  and  I  might  say  that  his  re¬ 
marks  illustrate  the  fact  that  with  re¬ 
gard  to  commodities  generally  there  is 
no  lower  limitation  in  the  fixing  of 
prices.  The  authority  may  not  fix  the 
floor  below  a  certain  price  on  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  but  may  do  so  as  to 
ail  other  commodities. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct,  and 
that  is  what  I  wanted  made  plain. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
for  a  moment.  The  Senator  was  called 
out  while  I  finished  the  definition  of  par¬ 
ity,  which  I  read.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  very  anxious  to  read 
his  remarks  carefully,  so  as  to  ascertain 
the  situation  raised  by  the  point  he 
makes;  and  it  is  our  desire  to  put  the 
language  of  the  bill  in  such  shape  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  meaning 
in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
or  of  anyone  else. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  appreciate  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  be  thorough. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  After  listening  to 
the  discussion  which  has  just  taken 
place,  and  also  to  the  testimony  given  in 
the  hearings  before  the  committee,  let 
me  ask  whether  it  is  stating  the  situation 
correctly  to  say  that  under  the  proposed 
law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
have  power  to  fix  the  floor  below  which 
the  Price  Administrator  could  not  go, 
but  the  Price  Administrator  could  fix  the 
ceiling.  In  other  words,  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  has  very 
well  explained,  if  agricultural  commodity 
prices  decline  below  parity,  then  there 
must  be  a  readjustment  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  floor  below  which 
they  cannot  go. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  statement 
of  the  proposition  with  reference  to 
commodity  prices  is  that  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  fix  the  floor  below  which  the  Price 
Administrator  could  not  go.  The  Price 
Administrator  could  fix  the  ceiling;  but 
that  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  if 
commodity  prices  went  below  the  parity 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
let  us  say,  at  a  certain  date,  the  Price 
Administrator  of  necessity  would  have 
to  follow  them  down  with  the  price  he 
fixes.  I 


Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator 
states  the  situation  accurately.  I  think 
there  should  be  a  sentence  or  so  inserted 
in  the  bill  at  this  point.  We  would  not 
want  Senators  to  reach  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  to  be  any  fixation  of  a  floor 
or  ceiling  unless  under  the  primary 
standards  of  the  bill  prices  threaten  to 
rise  beyond  the  October  1-15,  1941,  level, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  fundamental 
standard  established  by  the  bill. 

Now  I  am  ready  to  make  a  sectional 
analysis  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  absolutely 
sure  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so,  but  per¬ 
haps  I  should  endeavor  to  make  a  brief 
analysis.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
questions  asked  with  reference  to  any 
of  the  sections  in  the  bill  as  we  pass  over 
them. 

Mechanically,  the  Senate  committee 
has  stricken  out  the  entire  House  bill 
and  has  substituted  an  entirely  new  bill. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  Senate  bill  differs 
greatly  from  the  House  bill;  but  so  many 
changes  were  made  that  it  was  felt  best 
to  handle  the  matter  in  that  way.  But 
I  may  say  to  the  Senate  generally,  how¬ 
ever,  that  we  have  a  print,  which  I  think 
will  be  available,  in  which  each  section 
of  the  House  bill  is  set  forth  opposite 
the  corresponding  section  of  the  Senate 
committee  bill,  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  About  an  hour  ago  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  commenced  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  elimi¬ 
nated  the  so-called  Brown  amendment. 
I  have  been  sitting  here  very  patiently, 
waiting  for  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  resume  his  remarks  on  that  point. 
I  hope  he  will  not  proceed  with  a  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  of  the  bill  until  he 
completes  his  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  the  elimination  of  the  so-called 
Brown  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  My  intention  was  to 
point  out — and  I  did  do  so — the  four  or 
five  commodities - 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  did  not 
proceed  with  any  discussion  of  the 
amendment.  He  merely  said  that  it  was 
offered  by  Representative  Brown,  of 
Georgia;  but  the  Senator  did  not  discuss 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  diverted  by  a 
Senator’s  question.  I  did  not  intend  to 
argue  the  question  of  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment,  but  I  will  state  what  it  does.  In 
addition  to  the  two  floors — the  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  and  the  October  1,  1941 
market  price — below  which  under  the 
committee  bill  maximum  prices  may  not 
be  established  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  the  Brown  amendment  imposes 
a  third  limitation,  namely,  that  no  maxi¬ 
mum  price  may  be  fixed  below  the  aver¬ 
age  price  for  the  commodity  during  the 
period  July  1919  to  July  1929. 

The  Brown  amendment  would  mean 
higher  prices  than  are  permitted  under 
the  committee  bill  for  five  of  the  im¬ 
portant  agricultural  commodities.  Cot¬ 
ton  could  go  from  19.65  cents,  which  is 
j  110  percent  of  parity,  to  21.4  cents.  The 


Senator  from  Georgia  is  familiar  with 
that  fact. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes;  I  knew  that  cot¬ 
ton  could  go  somewhat  higher  than 
under  the  other  formulas. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  floor  on  potatoes 
would  be  $1.25  a  bushel  instead  of  $1,114, 
which  is  110  percent  of  parity. 

Lambs  could  go  to  $10.98  a  hundred 
instead  of  $9.75,  which  is  the  October  1, 

1941,  market  price. 

Finally,  chickens  could  go  to  21.4  cents 
instead  of  18  cents,  and  turkeys  to  28.8 
cents  instead  of  22.8  cents. 

Those  are  the  five  commodities  which 
are  affected  by  the  Brown  amendment. 

Now,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  and  others  interested  in  the 
Brown  amendment,  that  the  prices  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Brown  amendment  may 
be,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  will  be  exceeded  by 
the  prices  called  for  by  the  110  percent  of 
parity  limitation  when  parity  is  further 
affected  by  the  general  situation  that 
may  and  probably  will  take  place  in  the 
next  few  months  or  year.  In  other 
words,  we  are  assuming  that  parity  is  a 
fixed,  established  figure,  which,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  it  is  not.  It  is  en¬ 
tirely  probable,  indeed,  I  think  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  that  way,  that  the  limitation  im¬ 
posed  by  the  110  percent  of  parity  pro¬ 
vision  may  be  greater  on  December  1, 

1942,  approximately  11  months  from  now, 
than  it  would  be  under  the  Brown 
amendment.  The  Senator  recognizes 
that  fact. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  is  proceeding  on  the 
assumption  that  the  prices  of  things  the 
farmer  has  to  buy  will  increase  with 
greater  rapidity  than  the  prices  of  farm 
commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  that  that  is  so. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  prices  of  things  the  farmer  has 
to  buy  will  increase  with  greater 
rapidity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  One  hundred  and  ten 
percent  of  parity  will  be  a  fair  basis  upon 
which  to  determine  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  farm  prices  and  the  prices  of  the 
things  the  farmer  has  to  buy,  but  if  we 
take  a  hard-and-fast  figure,  such  as  the 
average  price  between  July  1919  and  July 
1929  we  may  not  come  to  as  fair  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  these  prices.  That  is 
why  I  favor  a  relative  figure  rather  than 
a  fixed  figure  for  this  base  limitation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  When  the  bill  was 
pending  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress 
it  was  stated  on  the  floor  that  the  third 
formula  that  was  imposed  upon  the  Price 
Administrator  would  allow  a  slightly 
higher  price  in  the  case  of  butterfats. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  not  so  today. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  did  not  mention  butterfats. 
and  I  wondered  if  the  difference  had 
been  wiped  out  already  because  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  butterfats  are  being  compelled 
to  pay  so  much  more  for  the  things  they 
have  to  buy  that  the  parity  price  has 
gone  above  the  average  from  1919  to  1929. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  the  relationship 
between  the  two  will  be  much  closer 
when  the  Senator  comes  up  for  reelec¬ 
tion.  . 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  join  him  in  that  hope. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  price  of  butterfat 
under  the  so-called  Brown  amendment 
would  be  44  cents,  and  the  price  on  the 
basis  of  110  percent  of  parity  as  of  De¬ 
cember  15,  1941,  has  moved  up  to  45.5 
cents  since  the  House  passed  the  bill. 
The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  statement 
as  to  the  situation  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  133,  but  the  later  figures  bring  the 
returns  for  butter  up  to  45  Vz  cents  a 
pound. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  can  go  ahead 
with  my  statement  of  the  bill,  section  by 
section,  and  I  will  do  so  rather  rapidly, 
unless  a  particular  section  may  be  of 
special  interest  to  Senators. 

The  amendment  reported  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  starts  at  page  21  with — 

Title  I — General  Provisions  and  Authority. 

Purposes;  time  limit;  applicability. 

The  purposes  generally  are  to  stabilize 
prices,  prevent  speculation  and  all  the 
attendant  evils  of  high  prices,  hoarding, 
and  such  matters  as  that. 

The  authority — and  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  provision  in  section  1 — will  termi¬ 
nate  on  June  30,  1943,  approximately  one 
year  and  a  half  from  the  present  time. 
It  may  termiante  earlier  if,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  President,  the  emergency 
requiring  this  bill  shall  have  passed. 

I  may  say  in  that  respect  that  I  have 
not  much  hope  that  it  will  be  desirable  to 
terminate  the  bill  at  that  time.  Con¬ 
trary  to  general  supposition,  prices  did 
not  get  greatly  out  of  line  in  the  World 
War  period  until  after  price  controls  were 
lifted.  For  instance,  sugar  did  not  go  to 
25  cents  a  pound  until  1921  and  1922,  and 
that  is  also  true  of  other  commodities. 
There  is  the  danger  that  this  may  hap¬ 
pen  again.  With  the  great  increase  in 
the  ability  of  the  people  to  buy,  which 
will  come  when  baby  bonds,  the  purchase 
of  which  is  now  taking  away  buying 
power  from  the  general  public,  are 
cashed  in,  we  might  have  a  period  of 
runaway  prices  shortly  after  the  war,  as 
we  did  in  1921  and  1922,  and  thereabouts. 
There  may  be  good  reason,  therefore, 
even  assuming  the  war  is  over  by  June  30, 
1943,  for  giving  careful  consideration,  in 
determining  whether  to  continue  the  bill, 
to  the  danger  of  runaway  prices  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BAILEY  rose. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  pardon  me  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  the  powers  granted  by  this  bill  are, 
in  an  economic  sense,  probably  the  most 
tremendous  that  have  ever  been  granted. 
This  bill  goes  beyond  any  legislation  that 
was  enacted  during  the  period  of  the 
World  War;  and  I  think  we  should  expect 
the  most  careful  administration  from 
those  who  will  have  responsibility  for 
enforcing  this  proposed  law,  because  it 
proposes  to  affect  the  most  fundamental 
things  in  the  economic  life  of  our  people. 

I  add  to  that  statement  this  short  con¬ 
cluding  remark — I  fear  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  extend  price  control  some¬ 
what  longer  than  was  done  in  the  post¬ 
war  period  of  the  last  war. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  is  right  in  his  remark  about 


sugar,  but  my  recollection  is  quite  defi¬ 
nite  as  to  our  farm  products  in  the 
South.  They  did  not  go  up  in  1920-21. 
They  went  down.  I  think  cotton  on  Jan¬ 
uary  10,  1921,  reached  9  cents.  On  elec¬ 
tion  day  of  1920  cotton  was  selling  at 
14  V2  cents.  The  drop  began  in  May 
1920 — I  am  referring  to  cotton — but  it 
was  not  a  precipitate  drop  at  the  time. 
The  price  of  cotton  was  sustained  around 
39  and  40  cents  until  the  1st  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1920.  Beginning  then,  cotton  went 
down  very  rapidly.  We  had  what  we 
call  the  period  of  deflation.  Cotton  went 
down  1,  2,  or  3  cents  a  day  until  it  reached 
8’/2  or  9  cents  on  the  day  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  who  afterward  became 
a  Senator  was  inaugurated. 

I  have  not  any  question  about  those 
facts,  because  they  are  very  clear  in  my 
mind;  so  I  do  not  think  the  sugar  illus¬ 
tration  to  be  a  good  one. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  correct  about  cotton. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  wheat  went  down,  also. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  here  a  chart  of 
wholesale  prices  which  shows  what  oc¬ 
curred  after  price  controls  were  taken  off 
in  early  1919.  Prices  rose  sharply  up  to 
1920,  and  then  fell  rapidly  in  the  middle 
of  1921. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  think  the  Senator’s 
chart  indicates  that  the  drop  began  at 
the  time  I  stated,  about  May.  If  the 
Senator  will  notice  the  relation  of  the 
downward  curve,  it  is  just  before  the 
middle  of  the  square  of  1920;  and  that 
is  right.  That  was  through  the  period 
that  we  call  deflation.  Afterward,  there 
was  a  rise.  The  rise,  however,  was  not 
due  to  the  taking  away  of  controls.  The 
rise  was  due  to  the  fact  that  at  that  time, 
in  1921-22,  the  Government  began  to 
lend  large  sums  of  money  to  Europe  for 
rehabilitation;  and  in  1924,  as  I  recall, 
cotton  went  back  to  35  cents  a  pound. 

I  have  called  attention  to  that  state 
of  affairs  because  I  do  not  think  we 
should  predicate  the  extension  of  the 
act  on  the  theory  that  the  controls  tended 
to  put  up  the  price,  and  that  the  thing 
will  last  a  long  time.  I  hope  this  act  will 
not  last  a  long  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  my  general  feel¬ 
ing;  but  I  perhaps  used  a  poor  illustra¬ 
tion  in  the  case  of  sugar,  because  there 
were  other  very  extraordinary  and  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  which  affected  sugar. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  sugar  situation  was 
a  world- wide  situation;  but  I  will  not  go 
into  that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  My  point  is  that  in  1919, 
when  the  controls  were  lifted,  the  price 
rose  rapidly  until  the  middle  of  1920.  It 
subsequently  went  down;  but  I  think 
price  control  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  Other  economic  conditions 
caused  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  know  that  we  shall 
have  to  vote  for  the  bill.  The  bill  will 
pass,  and  probably  a  great  many  like  it. 
I  am  not  raising  a  question  about  that; 
but  does  the  bill  authorize  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  fix  all  prices? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  say  generally 
that  it  does.  A  number  of  classes  of 
prices  are  specifically  exempted,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  railroad  rates, 
public-utility  rates,  prices  of  newspapers, 
and  periodicals,  but,  generally  speaking, 
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I  think  we  may  say  that  the  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  Administrator  to  operate  on  all 
commodity  prices. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  And  rents,  I  think. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  rents  in  restricted 
areas  are  included.  I  was  about  to  dis¬ 
cuss  that  subject. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is,  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  areas? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No;  in  what  are  called 
defense  areas.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator, 
also,  that  the  authority  in  defense  areas 
is  confined  to  cases  in  which  the  local 
authorities  have  not  acted,  and  have  per¬ 
mitted  rents  to  go  high. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  rose  mainly,  how¬ 
ever,  to  present  the  difficulty  which  is  in 
my  own  mind. 

I  read  some  years  ago,  and  I  have  read 
frequently  since,  the  essay  by  Andrew 
D.  White,  a  great  man  who  was  at  one 
time  Ambassador  to  Germany,  and  the 
president  of  Cornell  University,  on  fiat 
money  inflation  in  France.  In  the  course 
of  that  essay  he  described  legislation  of 
this  sort  as  adopted  by  the  National  As¬ 
sembly  of  France  under  the  leadership  of 
Mirabeau.  He  tells  the  whole  story,  and 
it  is  a  very  mournful  and  depressing 
story. 

Mirabeau  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
promised  great  things  for  his  maximum 
prices.  He  almost  called  his  project  a 
divine  thing.  He  was  a  great  orator.  He 
could  use  words  in  that  way,  and  get 
away  with  it.  My  recollection  is  that, 
as  Mr.  White  tells  the  story — and  I  can 
confirm  my  recollection  by  having  print¬ 
ed  in  the  Record  an  extract  from  his 
great  essay — that  the  French  Assembly 
first  fixed  a  penalty  of  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  upon  any  man  who  should  sell  a 
commodity  or  any  man  who  should  buy 
a  commodity  above  the  maximum  price. 
Mirabeau  said  'that  was  going  to  settle 
all  the  difficulties  of  France  in  that  revo¬ 
lution,  in  1793.  Such  a  man  was  to  be 
fined  a  great  sum  and  put  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary;  but  the  people  paid  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  law.  They  violated  it,  and 
they  were  fined  and  imprisoned;  but  so 
many  violated  the  law  that  it  was  decided 
that  more  severe  penalties  should  be  im¬ 
posed.  The  Assembly  passed  an  act  in 
which  it  was  provided  that  anyone  who 
violated  the  law,  that  is  anyone  who 
bought  above  the  maximum  or  sold  above 
the  maximum,  should  not  only  be  im¬ 
prisoned,  but  he  should  forfeit  all  his 
property,  lose  everything  he  had;  and 
that  did  not  work.  The  people  contin¬ 
ued  to  buy  and  sell  at  the  old  prices. 
They  did  it  privately,  much  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  did — not  all  of  them,  of 
course,  but  a  great  many — in  the  pro¬ 
hibition  era.  They  went  into  bootleg¬ 
ging,  and  so  forth.  At  any  rate,  the 
plan  did  not  work,  even  when  the  pen¬ 
alty  involved  the  forfeiture  of  estates  and 
the  attainder  of  inheritances.  So  the 
French  Assembly  finally  passed  a  law 
providing  that  any  man  who  violated  the 
maximum-price  arrangement  should  be 
beheaded  under  the  guillotine;  and  the 
mob  turned  loose  and  hanged  a  great 
many  persons  from  the  lamp  posts  of 
Paris,  and  a  great  many  went  to  the 
guillotine;  but  still  the  law  did  not  work, 
and  France  abandoned  it. 

I  am  not  saying  anything  about  this 
measure.  We  may  have  a  different  situa- 
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tion;  but  I  should  like  to  know  what  as¬ 
surances  we  have  that  we  can  fix  some 
prices  and  not  fix  others,  or  that  all 
prices  can  be  fixed  without  the  price  of 
the  dollar  being  fixed.  Prices  are  in 
terms  of  money,  but  if  money  is  variable, 
then  the  prices  are  variable.  That  is 
axiomatic.  If  the  dollar  is  depreciating, 
the  price  is  rising;  and  it  will  rise  above 
the  maximum,  too,  because  people  are 
unwilling  to  starve  to  death.  A  man  is 
unwilling  to  sell  his  cotton  for  nothing. 
To  give  an  illustration,  I  think  the  bill 
provides  that  cotton  may  go  to  21  cents. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  19 V2  cents. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  heard  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  say  that  it  might  go  to  21. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  under  the 
Brown  amendment,  if  it  shall  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Let  it  go  to  19  V2  cents. 
I  am  using  cotton  as  an  illustration,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  familiar  with  cotton.  I  could 
use  tobacco  as  an  illustration,  or  I  could 
use  wheat,  but  I  think  the  Senate  has 
been  talked  to  about  cotton  to  such  an 
extent  that  all  Senators  know  a  great 
deal  about  it,  so  I  refer  to  cotton. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is  correct;  I  did  say  that 
parity  may  have  to  be  so  readjusted  that 
cotton  could  go  higher  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  bill  than  under  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
But  that  is  immaterial.  Let  us  say  that 
cotton  goes  to  20  cents  under  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Twenty  cents  a  pound  means  a 
hundred  dollars  a  bale,  there  being  500 
pounds  of  cotton  in  a  standard  bale. 
Cotton  sells  at  $100  a  bale,  and  let  us  sup¬ 
pose  I  have  my  bale  of  cotton,  which  I 
have  made  this  year,  which  I  take  down 
to  the  primary  market  and  sell  for  $100. 
But  the  hundred  dollars  will  not  buy 
much.  Now  I  wish  to  pose  the  problem 
which  is  troubling  me.  The  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  which  the  farmer  gets  for  his  cotton 
will  not  buy  a  horse,  assuming  the  horse 
has  gone  up  in  price  to  a  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  It  then  takes  10  bales  of  cotton  to 
buy  a  horse,  and  the  farmer  needs  a  horse, 
or  he  needs  a  mule,  or  he  has  to  buy  a 
tractor,  and  the  tractor  has  gone  up  in 
price.  The  prices  of  tractors,  plow 
points,  and  other  things  used  on  the  farm 
will  increase  because  all  the  steel  we  can 
secure  will  be  utilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  implements  of  war. 

This  illustrates  the  practical  difficulty 
about  price  fixing.  Prices,  after  all,  are 
bound  to  be  in  terms  of  money.  There 
could,  of  course,  be  barter  and  exchange. 
I  could  swap  my  horse  for  so  many  bales 
of  cotton,  or  my  cotton  for  a  horse;  but 
that  is  not  convenient.  The  convenient 
medium  of  exchange  is  money.  But  if 
the  money  buys  nothing,  or  if  the  money 
buys  less,  relatively,  than  it  did,  I  have 
suffered  a  loss.  I  would  not  say  I  have 
been  defrauded,  but  I  have  been  deprived 
by  this  maximum  price.  So,  the  point  of 
my  remarks  is  that  we  might  as  well 
realize  that  when  we  go  into  this  matter, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  effectual  we  must 
go  the  whole  way  and  fix  the  price  of 
everything  that  is  currently  bought,  and, 
more  important  than  all  else,  we  have  to 
fix  the  price  of  the  dollar,  because  if  the 
dollar  varies  in  value,  ail  other  prices  do. 

Mr,  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  abso¬ 


lutely  correct  in  that  view,  and  I  agree 
with  him  completely. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  wish  to  know  whether 
the  bill  is  predicated  on  that  considera¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  go  halfway,  we  cannot 
pinch  off  a  little  from  the  price  of  a  com¬ 
modity  here  and  a  little  there,  we  cannot 
pinch  off  the  prices  of  a  dozen. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  bill  gives  an  over¬ 
all  authority  to  fix  prices  of  any  com¬ 
modities,  with  the  exceptions  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  The  testimony  of  persons 
with  experience  in  the  World  War  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  exceedingly  valu¬ 
able  contributions  made  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft],  who  was 
a  member  of  the  Hoover  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  whose  experience  was  very 
valuable  to  us  in  drafting  the  bill,  point¬ 
ed  to  the  selective  price  control  system 
rather  than  an  over-all  system.  Absolute 
authority  is  given  to  fix  prices  of  all  com¬ 
modities,  if  that  is  found  to  be  neces¬ 
sary,  but  it  is  the  general  assumption, 
based  upon  the  experience  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  Mr.  Henderson’s  own  experi¬ 
ence,  that  by  controlling  a  large  number 
of  important  and  basic  commodities — 
not  meaning  the  word  “basic”  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act,  but  basic  com¬ 
modities  generally — it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  control  the  price  of  every  little 
commodity,  such  as  articles  in  a  10-cent 
store,  or  women’s  hats,  and  the  like, 
which  are  very  difficult  to  price.  It  is 
felt  that  if  the  prices  of  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  are  controlled  prices  of  all  other 
commodities  will  be  kept  in  line.  But  as 
the  Senator  points  out — at  least  it  is  the 
implication  of  his  remarks — the  over-all 
authority  is  provided,  and  can  be  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  used  if  necessary. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  should  not  like  to  as¬ 
sume  responsibility  for  saying  that  we 
should  fix  the  price  of  women’s  hats,  but 
if  we  do  not  fix  the  price  of  women’s 
hats,  and  they  go  up  in  price,  then  I  will 
convert  my  cotton  into  women’s  hats, 
naturally,  or  I  will  convert  my  women’s 
hats  into  cotton.  That  is  my  point. 
When  we  go  into  price-fixing,  we  have  to 
go  all  the  way,  but  basically  we  have  to 
stabilize  the  factor  in  the  terms  of  which 
the  price  is  stated,  which  is  the  dollar. 
That  is  the  variable  factor  in  America  at 
this  time,  and  it  has  been  variable,  and 
that,  to  some  extent,  and  I  think  to  an 
increasing  extent  in  the  last  year,  has 
been  accountable  for  the  rise  in  prices. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration,  or  a  bit  of 
data  from  a  Federal  Reserve  bulletin 
which  I  was  reading  a  day  or  so  ago,  I 
think  either  the  January  or  the  Decem¬ 
ber  number.  It  stated  that  in  1929 
money,  that  is,  the  money  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  calls 
“check  money,”  was  circulating  in  this 
country  at  the  rate  of  about  $950,000,- 
000,000  a  year.  That  represented  the 
debits  to  private  accounts,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  bank  statements,  that  is, 
checks  drawn  and  deducted  from  de¬ 
posits  in  banks.  That  is  a  fair  index  of 
business  activity. 

In  the  depth  of  the  depression  the 
figure  dropped  from  $950,000,000,000  to 
$340,000,000,000.  That  was  when  we  had 
cur  great  pause,  our  stagnation,  our  un¬ 
employment,  our  depression,  what  was  | 


almost  a  hopeless  situation.  There  were 
no  transactions  to  speak  of.  We  all  re¬ 
member  that. 

In  a  recent  month,  I  think  it  was  No¬ 
vember,  though  I  am  not  certain,  the 
transactions  reached  the  point  of  $50,- 
000,000,000  for  the  month,  or  at  the  rate 
of  $600,000,000,000  for  the  year.  Evi¬ 
dently  there  are  more  transactions,  and 
greater  activity.  We  find  that  that  is 
based  on  the  expenditure  of  public 
money,  not  private.  It  represents  dis¬ 
tribution  by  the  Government  of  bor¬ 
rowed  money. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Largely. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Largely;  it  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  case.  What  I  am  getting 
at  is  that  it  is  proposed  that  we  spend 
$50,000,000,000  this  year,  according  to 
the  President’s  address,  and  according 
to  the  Budget  Bureau  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  account  alone,  and  the  total  ex¬ 
penditure,  or  the  national  income,  as  we 
speak  of  it,  is  expected  to  rise  above 
$100,000,000,000,  largely  accounted  for  in 
rising  prices.  The  actual  values  are  not 
there.  If  cotton  sells  at  20  cents  a 
pound,  that  amounts  to  $100  a  bale, 
which  means  $100  gross  income  to  the 
farmer.  If  cotton  sells  at  10  cents  a 
pound,  that  means  $50  a  bale  gross  in¬ 
come  to  the  farmer.  In  either  case  the 
actual  wealth  is  the  same.  It  is  a  bale 
of  cotton.  Very  probably  we  are  going 
to  have  a  great  many  transactions  in 
this  country  and  an  enormously  in¬ 
creased  national  income,  but  the  actual 
wealth  created  will  be  far  less. 

All  the  war  production  is  necessary, 
and  I  am  not  protesting  against  it.  I 
wish  we  could  produce  more.  The  na¬ 
tional  security  demands  it.  But  we  pro¬ 
pose  to  spend  $56,000,000,000  this  year, 
and  probably  more  than  $56,000,000,000 
next  year  for  goods  which  are  not  wealth. 
Then  we  have  money  outstanding  which 
does  not  represent  wealth. 

It  represents  paper,  borrowed  money, 
and  wasted  effort,  and  nothing  stored 
up,  because  the  munitions  are  shot  away, 
and,  at  any  rate,  they  are  not  wealth. 
They  are  usable  for  scrap  to  the  extent 
they  can  be  recovered. 

That  is  the  basis  of  inflation,  and  in¬ 
flation  is  destruction.  We  can  stand  a 
little  inflation,  and  we  can  cure  it,  but 
a  great  inflation  is  different.  There  have 
been  too  many  illustrations  of  that  sit¬ 
uation  in  history  to  make  it  necessary 
for  me  to  dilate  upon  the  subject.  The 
inflation  during  the  French  Revolution, 
the  inflation  in  the  Confederacy  during 
the  Civil  War,  the  inflation  in  Germany 
after  the  last  World  War — they  all  de¬ 
rive  from  the  same  cause — that  is,  the 
failure  to  fix  the  price  of  money,  the 
basis  of  all  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  before  him  a  copy 
of  Professor  White’s  book.  Professor 
White  in  his  book  comments  on  the  fact 
that  the  French  Government  was  so  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  disposition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  avoid  the  use  of  money  and  in¬ 
stead  making  use  of  barter,  that  it 
imposed  the  death  penalty  upon  anyone 
who  would  accept  payment  for  anything 
in  other  than  the  money  of  France.  But 
people  went  to  the  guillotine  rather  than 
to  take  the  worthless  money  of  France 
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for  their  labors.  It  was  the  guillotine 
or  starvation. 

Mr.  President,  such  is  the  situation 
with  which  we  are  confronted.  That  is 
what  the  proposed  legislation  predicates. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  calls  it  forth,  but  it  is  a  byproduct 
of  those  conditions.  Those  conditions 
are  here.  The  proposed  legislation  is  a 
mere  symptom  of  those  conditions,  but  it 
is  a  clear  symptom.  The  fact  that  we 
make  this  effort  here  ought  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  to  every  one  of  us  that  we  are 
confronted  with  an  infinitely  worse  sit¬ 
uation,  inexpressibly  worse,  than  the 
mere  matter  of  preventing  an  unusual 
rise  in  prices  or  hardship  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  now  is  an 
effort  to  prevent  the  prostration  of  our 
country,  and  perhaps  chaos.  I  do  not 
like  to  use  these  extravagant  words.  I 
say  “prostration”  and  when  I  say  “pros¬ 
tration”  I  mean  “prostration,”  some¬ 
thing  long,  difficult,  black,  and  with  all 
the  evils  of  Pandora’s  box  under  its  lid 
ready  to  emerge.  I  think  we  might  as 
well  deal  with  this  situation.  I  am  not 
protesting  against  the  bill.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  bill.  I  shall  vote  for  almost  all 
this  legislation.  I  do  not  know  anything 
else  for  us  to  do.  We  must  be  united.  I 
am  going  all  down  the  line  with  it.  But 
at  least  I  will  say  for  my  own  part  that, 
as  I  have  thought  about  this  bill  and  as 
I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  today, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  might  look 
at  the  whole  picture,  that  we  might 
undertake  to  head  off,  not  the  difficulties 
which  are  mentioned  here,  such  as  specu¬ 
lation  and  hoarding,  but  to  head  off  the 
ruin  which  undoubtedly  underlies  and  is 
predicated  by  the  situation.  That  is  all 
I  wish  to  say. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  a  few  min¬ 
utes.  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  com¬ 
ments  along  the  line  he  has  taken.  No 
one  who  is  responsible  to  the  House  or  to 
the  Senate  for  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
believes  that  it  is  a  cure-all  for  the  tre¬ 
mendous  problems  which  face  us. 

Somewhat  over  8  months  ago,  in  March 
last,  as  I  recall,  when  I  had  the  privilege 
pf  guiding  in  the  Senate  the  last  public- 
debt  limitation  bill,  by  which  the  borrow¬ 
ing  power  of  the  United  States  was  raised 
to  $65,000,000,000,  my  colleague  [Mr. 
Vandenberg]  asked  me  whether  I  could 
state  how  far  we  could  raise  that  limit 
and  still  avoid  the  dangers  and  pitfalls  of 
inflation.  I  said  then  that  I  did  not 
think  anybody  could  make  any  predic¬ 
tions,  but  that  I  thought  the  productive 
and  earning  power  of  this  country  was 
sufficiently  great  to  stand  a  $65,000,000,- 
000  debt.  That  amount  is  considerably 
less  than  the  annual  income  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  which  was 
then  from  seventy-eight  to  eighty  billion 
dollars. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  people  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  today  can  with 
any  confidence  whatsoever  predict  that 
inflation,  with  all  its  disaster  and  dis¬ 
tress,  will  not  reach  us. 


The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
referred  to  Professor  White’s  work  on 
inflation  in  France.  Those  of  us  who 
come  from  the  State  of  Michigan  are  very 
proud  of  Professor  White,  who  for  25 
years  was  one  of  the  leading  lights  of 
the  department  of  economics  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  I 
was  not  a  student  of  his.  I  am  not  sure 
but  that  my  colleague  was.  Professor 
White  is  a  great  authority  upon  that  gen¬ 
eral  subject.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  did  not  mean  that 
conditions  in  France  in  1789  can  be  com¬ 
pared  with  conditions  in  the  United 
States  today. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  would  not  say  that 
there  is  any  special  similarity  between 
conditions  in  France  during  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  conditions  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  I  was 
speaking  of  the  financial  aspects  of  the 
matter,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  a  law  such  as  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure.  I  was  thinking  of  Mira- 
beau’s  maxim,  and  what  he  claimed  for 
it.  If  the  Senator  has  it,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  read  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  too 
much  time. 

Conditions  are  similar  in  this  sense: 
France  had  a  paper  money,  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  issue  it.  She  claimed  that  it 
was  secure.  She  first  seized  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  nobles  and  issued  money 
against  it,  claiming  that  the  money  was 
absolutely  good  because  it  represented  a 
mortgage.  She  continued  to  issue  it,  and 
when  that  property  was  exhausted  she 
seized  the  property  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  and  issued  money  against  it. 
There  were  two  names  for  the  money. 
One  was  assignats,  and  the  other  man¬ 
dats.  Great  things  were  claimed  for 
them  both.  The  similarity  is  that  there 
was  no  way  to  fix  the  value  of  the  money. 
The  Government  continued  to  issue  it, 
and  continued  to  spend  money  creating 
things  that  were  not  wealth.  The  result 
was  inflation. 

I  believe  I  shall  take  my  seat  with  one 
remark.  Napoleon  finally  came  in  with 
his  whiff  of  grapeshot  down  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  silenced  the  mob.  He  took 
charge  of  the  city.  That  night  some  of¬ 
ficer  said  to  Napoleon,  “Sire,  with  what 
are  you  going  to  pay  your  soldiers?”  He 
said,  “I  will  pay  them  in  specie,  or  not  at 
all.”  He  paid  them  in  specie.  That  was 
the  basis  of  the  French  Empire.  That 
was  the  first  act  of  stabilization.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  chaos. 
That  wound  up  the  Revolution  even  more 
than  did  the  whiff  of  grapeshot  down  the 
streets  of  Paris,  because  there  was  sta¬ 
bility. 

I  am  thinking  about  the  ultimate  sta¬ 
bility  at  which  we  must  arrive.  The  bill 
suggests  to  my  mind  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  thinking  now  in  terms  of  de¬ 
vising,  out  of  the  experience  of  history, 
the  means  of  stabilizing  our  country  and 
stabilizing  her  economy  and  her  finances, 
notwithstanding  the  necessity  for  bear¬ 
ing  the  burden  of  the  whole  world  in  a 
world  war.  We  have  made  our  country 
strong  and  great,  and  it  is  capable  of 


bearing  the  burden  if  we  find  the  device. 
I  could  not  find  it  myself.  I  assume  that 
all  of  us  together  might.  I  am  saying 
that  the  device  must  be  found.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  to  win  the  war. 
But  it  is  also  important  and  necessary  to 
find  the  device  which  will  stabilize  the 
American  economy  through  the  war  and 
after  the  war. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  shall  not  fur¬ 
ther  interrupt  him. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Thomas]  says  he  has  the  device.  With 
that  I  am  delighted.  I  am  going  to 
dinner. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
remain  for  about  5  minutes  longer. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURTON.  In  response  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Bailey],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  implied  that  the  bill  covers  all 
commodities.  I  take  it  it  covers  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  prices  at  wholesale  as  well  as  at 

Y’P+cj  il 

Mr.’  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  It  does  not  freeze 
prices  at  any  one  particular  date  for  both 
wholesale  and  retail,  does  it? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
how  the  Administrator,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  would  overcome  the 
present  difficulty  which  appears  from  the 
testimony?  Wholesale  prices  are  now 
high.  Retail  prices  have  not  yet  caught 
up  with  them. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BURTON.  How  will  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  be  able  to  meet  that  situation 
and  protect  the  retailer  from  the  diffi¬ 
culty  which  will  confront  him  shortly 
when  the  new  wholesale  prices  reach 
him? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  reach  that  sub¬ 
ject  shortly  in  an  analysis  of  the  bill,  if 
the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  defer  it 
until  I  say  a  word  or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  I  am  most  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
on  my  side.  I  hesitate  to  say  anything 
in  opposition  to  what  he  has  said;  but  I 
think  the  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  what  was  done  in  France  and  what 
we  are  proposing  to  do  is  that  the  French 
yielded  to  the  temptation  to  grasp  the 
device  which  I  fear  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas]  is  going  to 
propose. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  can  as¬ 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  I  am  as  much  against  in¬ 
flation  as  he  is — or  can  possibly  be — be¬ 
cause  I  think  I  know  of  the  adverse  ef¬ 
fects  of  inflation ;  but  the  effects  of  infla¬ 
tion  are  no  more  terrible  than  are  the 
effects  of  deflation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  French  yielded  to 
the  temptation  to  issue  paper  money.  It 
was  better  paper  money  than  the  money 
which  Germany  issued  after  the  World 
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War.  It  was  better  paper  money  than 
the  money  which  was  issued  by  some  of 
the  States  during  the  War  between  the 
States,  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
because  by  statutory  declaration  it  was 
made  a  charge  upon  the  property  which 
the  French  Government  owned  and 
which  it  had  seized  from  the  so-called 
nobles  and  from  the  church.  The  French 
plunged  directly  into  inflation,  and  their 
price  regulation  followed  the  conditions 
which  were  brought  about  by  the  tremen¬ 
dous  inflation.  From  1790  to  1795  the 
price  of  flour  rose  from  40  cents  to  $45. 
The  price  of  sugar  rose  from  18  cents  to 
$12.10.  The  price  of  cabbage  rose  from  8 
cents  to  $5.50.  The  price  of  25  eggs  rose 
from  24  cents  to  $5.  A  multitude  of  other 
illustrations  could  be  given.  A  loaf  of 
bread  cost  $9;  a  bushel  of  potatoes  $40; 
and  a  load  of  wood  $290.  That  condition 
was  brought  about  because  of  the  lack  of 
confidence  of  the  thrifty  people  of  France 
in  the  new  money. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  Senator  used  the 
term  “device.”  I  do  not  think  he  means 
to  use  the  term  in  the  sense  to  which  I 
now  refer.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
“device”  by  which  we  can  get  out  of  the 
financial  morass  into  which  present  dif¬ 
ficulties  have  plunged  us.  I  can  see  only 
one  way  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think 
that  with  some  faltering  steps  we  are 
following  along  that  way. 

Step  No.  1  is  to  levy  the  heaviest  taxes 
we  can  possibly  levy  upon  the  present  in¬ 
come  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Step  No.  2  is  to  borrow  from  the  people 
of  the  country.  Borrowing  from  the 
banks  would  bring  in  the  vicious  spiral 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas]  has  so  often  referred.  We 
should  borrow  as  much  as  we  can  from 
the  savings,  and  more  particularly  from 
the  current  earnings,  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  by  way  of  the  so-called 
baby-bond  drive. 

The  third  step — and  I  am  thinking  of 
the  great  speech  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  made  here  about  a  year  ago,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  these  very 
things — the  third  step  is  to  do  our  utmost 
to  cut  to  the  bone  all  expenditures  not 
only,  as  so  many  persons  contend,  nonde¬ 
fense  expenditures — we  have  got  to  cut 
those  to  the  limit,  and  yet  there  are 
limits  beyond  which  we  cannot  go — but — 
and  this  subject  seems  seldom  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed — we  have  got  to  set  up  some  kind 
of  an  agency — perhaps  the  one  the 
junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd] 
desires  to  have  set  up  is  the  correct  one — 
to  see  to  it  that  expenditures  for  defense 
materials  and  defense  implements  are 
wisely  made  and  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  reason. 

I  grant  that  it  is  most  difficult  to 
perform  that  task  at  the  present  time. 
The  general  attitude  of  everyone  is  that 
we  must  have  whatever  we  need  for  de¬ 
fense.  That  is  as  it  should  be;  but  cer¬ 
tainly  our  defense  expenditures  can  be 
scrutinized  carefully,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  very  fine  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  set  up  some  sort  of  a  com¬ 
mittee  by  which  such  expenses  would  be 
scrutinized. 

There  are  probably  two  or  three  other 
methods,  to  which  I  have  not  time  at  the 
present  moment  to  refer,  by  which  we  can 


make  some  improvement  in  this  condi¬ 
tion.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
with  regard  to  the  pending  bill,  at  least, 
we  shall  not  be  drawn  into  a  discussion 
of  means  or  methods  by  which,  through 
manipulation  of  money  or  of  the  value  of 
money,  we  may  hope  to  get  out  of  the 
financial  difficulty  which  confronts  us. 

The  difference  between  the  present 
effort  and  the  effort  in  France  in  1790  is 
that  here  we  are  approaching  a  small 
sector  of  the  problem.  The  bill  is  not  by 
any  means  an  over-all  bill;  but  we  are 
trying  to  hold  prices  down.  The  rising 
of  prices  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in 
bringing  about  inflation;  this  bill  will 
hold  prices  down.  That  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do.  Thus  the  bill  is  a  consum¬ 
ers’  bill,  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  prices  down.  It  is  also  a  pro¬ 
duction  bill,  because  if  we  can  keep  prices 
down  we  will  have  greater  production  of 
the  necessary  weapons  with  which  we  are 
going  to  fight  and  win  this  war. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  A  moment  ago,  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan,  I  understood  the  statement  to  be 
made  that  the  philosophy  of  the  bill  was 
such  that  it  would  be  possible  for  a  situ¬ 
ation  to  arise — I  do  not  say  it  will  arise, 
but  under  the  bill  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  situation  to  arise — in  which  the 
prices  of  the  things  the  farmer  sells 
would  be  above  parity  compared  with  the 
prices  of  the  things  the  farmer  buys. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  possible  that  such 
a  condition  could  exist;  yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Without  going  into 
the  question  of  the  motives  of  those  who 
feel  that  the  development  of  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  would  be  a  way  to  equalize  some  of 
the  burdens  that  agriculture  has  hereto¬ 
fore  borne,  let  me  say  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  from  that  very  disparity,  so  to 
speak,  if  continued  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  there  might  conceivably  flow  a 
great  many  evils.  For  example,  suppose 
the  price  of  farm  products  stayed  10  per¬ 
cent  or  15  percent  above  parity  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  3  or  4  months,  and  wages  have 
been  pretty  well  stabilized,  as  well  as  the 
prices  of  industrial  products.  The  men 
who  work  in  industrial  plants  must,  of 
course,  spend  their  wages  primarily  for 
food,  which  is  the  largest  item  in  the 
family  budget.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
fact  that  agricultural  prices  would  long 
remain  above  parity  would  not  put  those 
men  in  such  a  position  that  they  could 
with  justice  claim  that  food  prices  must 
come  down  or  else  they  must  have  more 
money  in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  Do 
I  make  my  point  clear? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct,  and  I  think  what  he  suggests  is 
a  very  definite  probability. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Although  I  do  not  say 
that  will  happen,  nevertheless  it  seems 
to  me  that,  while  we  are  drawing  a  price- 
control  bill,  we  are  leaving  just  enough 
of  a  loophole  in  it  so  that  the  whole 
structure  may  ooze  out  and  get  out  of 
control,  because,  perhaps,  or  conceivably, 
there  will  be  a  disparity  between  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  great  mass  of  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  and  the  prices  they  must 


pay  to  acquire  the  food  they  have  to 
have. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  try  to  keep  the  movement  from 
being  one  of  each  getting  ahead  of  the 
other  for  a  short  time,  and  finally  all 
getting  out  of  bounds. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  prevent  such  a  result. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  First,  let  me  say  that  in  prevent¬ 
ing  the  development  of  such  a  situation  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  suggests  we 
are  dependent  not  upon  statutory  lan¬ 
guage  that  we  can  write  into  this  bill, 
but  upon  a  hard-boiled  and  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  bill,  one  which  I 
think  the  present  Price  Administrator 
said  would  make  the  Price  Administrator 
the  most  unpopular  man  in  the  history 
of  this  period. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Of  course  the  Senator 
put  his  finger  right  on  the  point.  The 
way  the  bill  is  drawn,  if  it  is  wisely  and 
humanely  and  properly  administered, 
the  matter  of  whether  there  exists  any 
such  clause  as  we  have  just  been  dis¬ 
cussing  is  out  of  the  question. 

But  I  still  want  to  leave  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  thought  that  the  loophole  does 
exist;  and  when  men  are  working  in  one 
section  of  the  country  at  a  lower  stan¬ 
dard,  in  a  time  of  great  emergency,  high 
taxation,  and  great  stress,  and  other  men 
in  a  similar  situation  are  working  on  a 
seemingly  higher  standard  there  is  af¬ 
forded  cause  for  agitation  and  for  a  just 
desire  to  bring  about  the  adoption  of 
means  to  take  those  who  are  below  par¬ 
ity  up  to  a  point  where  parity  will  be 
established. 

I  shall  leave  the  matter  with  the 
thougth  that  if  we  pass  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  the  time  will  come  when 
we  shall  have  to  close  the  loophole;  be¬ 
cause  to  me  it  is  perfectly  inevitable  that 
with  the  high  degree  of  taxation  which 
will  be  inflicted  this  year  on  men  who 
are  not  receiving  wages  in  keeping  with 
the  general  prosperity  level,  in  many 
cases  they  will  complain  to  us — and 
rightfully  so — that  they  are  being  forced 
to  operate  on  a  lower  plane  than  that  on 
which  men  in  another  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  permitted  to  operate.  Unless  we 
meet  that  situation  by  an  increase  in 
wages,  which  in  turn  may  drive  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  up  again,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  benefit  which  we  assume  we  are 
conferring  on  the  farmer  will  be  illusory; 
because  we  shall  create  a  great  many 
economic  difficulties  unless  the  bill  is 
wisely  administered  by  the  two  men  who 
have  the  say. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  appreci¬ 
ates  that  it  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
this  bill  to  attempt  to  bring  the  prices 
subject  to  control  under  the  bill  into  some 
proper  relationship  with  each  other. 
The  standards  set  forth  in  the  bill  are 
designed  to  accomplish  this  end. 

Mr.  LEE  and  Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield,  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 
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Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  Senator  from  Maryland 
[Mr.  Tydings]  has  made  his  argument 
on  a  big  “if.”  He  has  made  it  on  a 
hypothesis  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown]  said  is  probable,  which  is 
that  there  might  come  a  time  when  the 
price  the  farmer  receives  for  his  com¬ 
modities  would  be  greater  than  the  rela¬ 
tive  prices  the  manufacturer  and  others 
receive  for  their  commodities.  I  say  that 
is  a  very  big  “if,”  because  there  is  no  logic 
or  reason  for  a  ceiling  on  commodities  of 
which  there  is  a  surplus.  It  is  only  in  the 
case  of  a  commodity  of  which  there  is  a 
shortage  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  in¬ 
justice  being  done  which  necessitates  a 
ceiling  being  placed  on  the  price.  With 
very  few  exceptions,  there  is  now  not  only 
a  surplus  of  farm  commodities,  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  the  surplus  will 
continue,  if  not  increase,  under  the  nor¬ 
mal  prices  that  result,  due  to  a  gradual 
climbing  up,  which  everyone  concedes 
will  happen  even  with  the  strictest  con¬ 
trol  which  Congress  may  provide.  There¬ 
fore  the  probability  of  farm  prices  getting 
out  of  line  is  nil  when  we  are  producing 
surpluses,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  put¬ 
ting  a  ceiling  on  farm  commodities  of 
which  wc  have  a  surplus.  The  only 
reason  for  it  at  all  is  that  in  wartimes 
certain  things  are  needed  for  war  pur¬ 
poses;  a  shortage  is  created  so  far  as 
civilian  consumption  is  concerned,  and 
therefore  it  is  necessary  to  replace  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  with  a  law  of 
artificial  control.  That  is  why  we  con¬ 
sider  this  measure,  but  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  where  there  is  now  a  surplus 
and  the  possibility  of  a  continuous  sur¬ 
plus  there  is  no  reason  for  such  a  ceiling 
with  respect  to  the  farmer. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown]  has  just  pointed  out,  as  he  did 
once  previously,  the  tremendous  profits 
which  were  made  by  business  of  all  kinds 
in  1941.  I  remember  when  this  body  re¬ 
jected  a  proposed  amendment  on  the  last 
tax  bill  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  La  Follette] — an  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  supported — which  would 
have  provided  an  excess-profits  tax  that 
would  have  recovered  some  of  the  profits, 
but  the  Senate  rejected  that  amendment. 

The  only  time  the  farmer  gets  a  break 
is  in  inflationary  periods.  Ever  since  I 
have  been  in  this  body  we  have  been  talk¬ 
ing  about  doing  something  to  give  the 
farmer  not  parity  but  60  percent  of 
parity  or  62  percent  of  parity  or  80  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  85  percent  of  parity, 
but  never  parity.  Now  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  that,  although  he  is  produc¬ 
ing  a  surplus,  he  might,  for  once,  get  a 
break  and  get  parity;  and  even  if  he 
went  beyond  parity  he  would  not  make  up 
for  the  lean  years  in  which  he  did  not 
get  parity.  If  there  were  any  shortage 
of  farm  commodities  that  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  this  step  to  further  the  war 
effort,  I  would  be  the  last  one  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  me  there,  with  the 
permission  of  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  not  altogether  in 
disagreement  with  what  the  Senator  is 
saying,  but  I  wish  to  point  out  how  diffi¬ 
cult  it  is  for  all  of  us  who  have  even  a 
modicum  of  imagination  sufficiently  to 
meet  the  years  1942  and  1943  in  the  kind 
of  unparalleled  situation  with  which  we 
are  confronted. 

Only  yesterday  the  President,  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Congress,  set  forth  his  pro¬ 
gram  involving  an  expenditure  of  $56,- 
000,000,000  in  1942,  and  pointed  out  that 
75,000  of  a  certain  article  would  be  made, 
and  45,000  of  another,  which  we  are  not 
now  geared,  either  in  personnel  or  plant 
to  make,  be  made.  It  is  conceivable  in 
this  kind  of  program,  such  as  the  world 
has  never  before  witnessed,  that  the 
farmer  will  not  have  the  help  he  now 
has.  The  draft  is  sucking  his  men  away 
on  the  one  hand,  and  industry  is  taking 
them  away  on  the  other.  It  is  likewise 
conceivable  that  that  condition  will  apply 
to  China,  to  Great  Britain,  and  to  many 
other  nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  as  armies  increase  there  will  be 
more  people  to  feed  on  the  efforts  of 
fewer  people  to  produce.  It  is  also  per¬ 
fectly  conceivable  lhat  the  United  States 
will  have  to  become  not  only  the  arsenal 
of  democracy  but  the  bread  basket  of  de¬ 
mocracy,  so  that  we  can  continue  this 
war  with  due  efficiency  down  to  the  time 
of  victory. 

I  am  not  looking  at  the  thing  as  it  ex¬ 
ists  today;  I  am  not  looking  at  the  naked 
justice  of  conditions  as  they  existed  in 
the  past  or  exist  today.  I  am  trying  only 
to  ascertain  what  this  loophole  may  mean 
in  the  future,  in  terms  of  economic  and 
industrial  unrest,  which,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  may  undo  the  program  which  we 
are  trying  to  inaugurate.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  farmer  will  take  advantage  of  it 
or  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
fail  to  administer  his  duties  properly;  I 
am  simply  pointing  out  that  if  we  close 
the  door  except  for  a  little  crack  the 
crack  may  come  back  to  plague  us  unless 
we  put  definite  machinery  in  operation. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  allow  me? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wish  to  give  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  a  couple  of  facts; 
then  I  will  yield  at  once. 

Mr.  LEE.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  first. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  want  to  give  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  a  few  facts  which  I 
think  he  should  have. 

The  Senator  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
view  that  the  present  indications  are  that 
it  will  be  some  time  before  agricultural 
prices  reach  110  percent  of  parity.  I 
wish  to  read  from  the  testimony  of  one 
whom  I  consider  to  be  the  best  expert 
upon  that  subject — namely,  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover.  Senator  Barkley  asked 
him  a  question  about  the  situation,  and 
Mr.  Hoover  said  in  reply: 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  question  of 
putting  a  ceiling  higher  than  parity  is  more 
or  less  academic,  because  the  Department 
with  all  of  its  pushing  up  of  the  floor  has  not 
been  able  to  get  up  to  parity  yet. 

Then  he  goes  on  at  some  length  to 
point  out  that  it  is  unlikely  that,  for 
some  time,  at  least,  the  floors  we  are 
talking  about  will  have  to  become  effec¬ 


tive,  which  is  in  line  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  not  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator  from  Maryland  but  to 
point  out  that  he  made  a  very  effective 
speech  in  support  of  my  point,  for  if  we 
are  to  become  the  breadbasket,  then,  if 
we  limit  the  price  the  farmer  may  get 
for  his  commodities,  it  may  become  nec¬ 
essary  artificially  to  stimulate  his  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  LEE.  Not  as  yet;  let  me  finish. 

But  if  the  time  should  come  when  the 
surplus  is  being  used  up,  judging  from 
the  last  war,  the  farmer  himself  will  in¬ 
crease  his  production,  the  price  being  the 
incentive;  and  that  in  itself  would  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  ever  scraping  the  bottom 
of  the  flour  barrel,  because  it  would  work 
automatically.  Thereby  the  Senator 
himself  has  furnished  a  good  argument 
why  we  should  not  place  an  artificial 
ceiling  on  the  prices  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  because  we  might  create  just  that 
possibility  whereby  we  would  have  a 
shortage;  and  then  the  Government 
would  have  to  turn  to  the  farmer  and, 
by  artificial  methods,  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONE.  There  is  one  aspect  of 
this  problem  which  has  interested  me 
very  much,  and  which  I  have  not  seen 
touched  on  in  any  of  the  arguments  re¬ 
lating  to  price  controls. 

Under  the  program  outlined  by  the 
President  yesterday,  and  the  program 
which  we  know  we  are  going  to  have  to 
meet  in  this  country,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  the  biggest  buyer  of  com¬ 
modities — a  bigger  buyer  than  all  the 
rest  of  our  people.  So,  obviously,  if 
there  is  anything  in  the  demand  factor 
that  contributes  to  price,  the  tremendous 
and  exigent  demands  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  the  biggest  factor  in 
the  control  of  prices — if,  as  I  say,  de¬ 
mand  is  a  factor  in  price  control. 

As  I  have  read  this  bill  hurriedly, 
nothing  in  it  touches  the  prices  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  shall  pay,  because  they 
are  regulated  largely,  if  not  exclusively, 
by  contract.  So  the  biggest  buyer  of  all 
under  the  American  flag  now  is  not  regu¬ 
lated  except  as  our  purchasing  agencies 
regulate  price  by  contract;  and  if  the 
contracts  are  improvidently  drawn,  if 
they  are  drawn  carelessly  and  in  a  sloppy 
fashion,  we  may  find  the  Government 
outrageously  mistreated  in  prices,  and 
the  only  way  we  could  get  at  that  would 
be  by  tax  levels  that  we  might  establish 
through  our  tax  laws.  Of  course,  the 
incidence  of  price  outside  probably  would 
have  something  to  do  with  the  bid  prices 
in  letting  contracts;  but  it  would  have  a 
rather  remote  sort  of  association  with 
the  main  problem. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  answer  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington,  I  should  like  to 
say  first  that  nothing  in  the  bill  would 
prevent  the  Administrator,  as  a  theo¬ 
retical  matter,  from  fixing  the  prices  of 
articles  which  the  Government  buys  as 
under  contract.  But  as  a  practical  mat- 
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ter,  since  the  general  public  is  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  price  of  planes  and 
tanks,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  will  exercise  authority  in 
such  fields.  By  fixing  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  which  go  to  make  up  the 
articles  the  Government  buys,  the  prices 
of  these  articles  will  be  kept  down.  That 
is  just  where  I  differ  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  think  that  the  prices 
fixed  in  Government  contracts,  except 
for  the  profit  element,  are  pretty  largely 
determined  by  the  prices  paid  by  con¬ 
tractors  and  subcontractors  for  the  raw 
materials  and  commodities  which  go  into 
the  products  sold  to  the  Government.  If 
we  can  keep  down  commodity  prices  gen¬ 
erally — the  price  of  ore,  the  price  of  cop¬ 
per,  the  price  of  trucks,  and  so  forth,  then, 
naturally,  the  Government  contracts  will 
not  call  for  as  high  prices  as  they  will 
if  prices  of  these  commodities  go  up. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  really  fun¬ 
damental  thing  in  the  picture. 

The  Senator  heard  me  say,  I  think, 
that  inflation,  so-called,  in  the  World  War 
cost  us  $13,000,000,000  of  the  $31,000,- 
000,000  spent,  and  in  this  war  will  cost  us 
a  similar  if  not  a  much  greater  sum  if 
prices  are  permitted  to  go  unrestrained. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  what  the  Senator 
is  pointing  out  is  that  the  Government 
agencies  that  deal  with  these  contracts 
may  possibly  be  recreant  in  their  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  the  Government  pays  no 
more  than  fair  prices;  but  fundamentally 
these  prices  are  based  on  the  prices  of 
commodities  which  will  be  controlled  by 
the  Price  Administrator. 

Mr.  BONE.  Of  course,  I  am  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  purpose  of  this  kind  of  a 
bill,  and  I  realize  that  that  connection 
exists — that  there  will  be  some  definite 
relationship  to  prices  set  up  under  a  bill 
of  this  kind,  and  it  will  have  a  bearing  on 
contracts — but  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  a  thing  of  which  we  are  all  conscious, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  tremendous 
profits  have  been  made.  I  know  of  one 
concern  that  turned  back  some  profits  be¬ 
cause  in  good  conscience,  it  said,  it  could 
not  keep  them.  I  think  there  is  some¬ 
thing  tragically  wrong  when  such  a  con¬ 
fession  as  that  is  publicly  made  by  a  pri¬ 
vate  outfit.  It  was  on  repair  work,  as  I 
recall.  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  terrify¬ 
ing  thing  than  an  uncontrolled  inflation, 
because  it  would  visit  the  wrath  of  God 
on  the  people  of  this  country.  In  other 
words,  we  should  have  a  33% -cent  or  a 
50-cent  dollar  in  buying  the  things  we 
needed  in  the  war;  but  after  the  war  was 
over,  at  a  time  when  America  was  de¬ 
pressed  and  plagued  and  bedeviled  by 
innumerable  problems,  we  should  have  to 
pay  off  the  debt  in  109-cent  dollars,  and 
that  would  be  a  tragedy  that  might  over¬ 
whelm  the  Republic. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  one  can  object 
to  control  of  some  sort  that  we  agree 
to  be  reasonable  and  feasible.  I  sup¬ 
pose  wages  are  left  out  of  the  bill  upon 
the  theory  that  if  we  control  prices  there 
will  be  no  justification  for  strikes,  and 
since  the  labor  organizations  have  agreed 
not  to  strike  during  the  war  they  would 
find  no  justification  for  striking  when 
price  levels  were  reasonable  and  decent. 
Is  that  the  theory?  I  see  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsJ  indi¬ 
cates  his  assent  by  nodding. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  refer  to  that  subject  directly,  but 
that  was  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make; 
namely,  that  if  we  are  to  expect  labor  to 
remain  on  a  parity  with  present-day  con¬ 
ditions  and  not  ask  for  more  money,  we 
must  likewise  give  labor  the  right  to  buy 
the  things  they  must  have  with  the 
wages  they  make  at  somewhere  near  the 
existing  level;  and  unless  we  put  the  lid 
on  fairly,  and  eliminate  all  the  loop¬ 
holes,  we  shall  have  an  economic  revolu¬ 
tion  boiling  right  under  our  ceiling  that 
may  blow  a  hole  through  it. 

Mr.  BONE.  The  assumption,  I  take 
it — and  I  suppose  we  may  all  indulge  it — 
is  that  if  prices  are  fixed  at  reasonable 
levels,  if  the  cost  of  living  is  adjusted  at 
reasonable  level,  considering  all  things, 
then  labor  will  be  satisfied,  and  we  shall 
get  the  best  results  all  around  that  we 
can  get. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  add 
one  further  thought  to  that,  and  that  is 
that  it  was  the  general  view  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses,  including  one  of  my  favorite  au¬ 
thorities  on  price  control — former  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover — that  price  control  in  itself 
places  some  ceiling  on  wages,  because  in 
the  manufacture  of  any  commodity  prices 
naturally  limit  the  amount  of  money 
available  for  wages.  The  only  fight  there 
can  be  is  beneath  the  level  of  those  prices, 
for  the  share  that  goes  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  the  share  that  goes  to  labor; 
and,  with  respect  to  that  situation,  we 
feel  that  the  agreements  made,  which  we 
must  assume  will  be  in  good  faith  carried 
out,  and  the  arrangements  made  for  con¬ 
ciliation,  mediation,  and  so  forth  and  so 
on,  will  take  care  of  that  problem.  But 
the  strongest  control  of  all  in  this  bill  is 
the  control  over  prices;  and  that  con¬ 
trol  over  prices — as  was  I  think,  quite 
generally  agreed  to  in  the  committee — is 
an  effective  control  over  the  wages  that 
go  into  the  make-up  of  the  cost  of  the 
commodity  in  question. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  There  is  a  great  deal 
in  what  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bone]  had  to  say,  but  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  bill  undertakes  to  reg¬ 
ulate  contractual  obligations,  either  pub¬ 
lic  or  private.  Therefore,  whether  a  con¬ 
tractor  is  contracting  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  whether  he  is  contracting  with 
industry,  or  whether  he  is  contracting 
with  some  individual,  he  may  stipulate 
just  what  price  he  will  charge  for  his 
services  under  the  contract;  and  the  bill 
does  not  undertake  to  regulate  contrac¬ 
tual  relations,  with  one  exception,  and 
that  is  in  relation  to  the  rent  of  real 
estate  for  housing  purposes  in  defense 
areas. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  about  to  come  to 
that  phase  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  But  am  I  right  about 
that?  Does  the  bill  undertake  simply  to 
regulate  the  price  of  commodities  with¬ 
out  going  any  further  than  that? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  perhaps  has  exactly  the  same  idea 
that  I  have  and  that  is  expressed  in  the 
bill.  There  is  no  retroactive  authority 
under  the  bill  to  affect  deliveries  prior  to 


the  date  on  which  a  ceiling  is  established. 
As  to  the  future,  the  Senator  and  I  could 
not  make  an  agreement  for  cotton  or 
some  other  commodity  at  a  price  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  any  maximum  under  the  bill. 
No  two  parties  to  any  contract,  whether 
made  before  or  after  the  enactment  of 
price  legislation,  can  contract  themselves 
out  of  regulation  by  the  Congress.  They 
cannot  agree  between  themselves  that 
their  prices  shall  not  be  regulated.  If 
that  were  permitted,  there  could  be  no 
price  control.  Buyers  and  sellers,  this 
week  or  later,  would  enter  into  contracts 
of  sale;  the  damage  would  be  done.  For 
the  high  costs  of  these  unregulated  prices 
would  then  enter  into  the  entire  price 
structure,  even  after  the  enactment  of 
price  regulation.  It  is  not  just  a  matter 
of  regulating  over-the-counter  buy-and- 
sell  prices.  It  is  a  question  of  regulating 
any  relationship  in  which  price  is  a 
factor. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  That  is,  the  price  of 
commodities,  but  not  the  price  of  labor 
or  services. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh,  no;  the  Senator  is 
right  about  that. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Not  the  prices  a  con¬ 
tractor  would  charge. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  right; 
the  bill  applies  only  to  commodities  as 
that  term  is  defined. 

Mr.  McCARRAN  and  Mr.  LEE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
vada  [Mr.  McCarran]  has  been  on  his 
feet  for  some  time.  I  yield  first  to  him. 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  my  question  may  be  applicable  to 
the  last  remark  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan;  and  I  wish  to  draw  the 
Senator’s  attention  to  the  language  on 
page  22  of  the  bill,  commencing  on 
line  7: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  those  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
wages  (including  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  its  various  bureaus,  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department,  the  Office  of  Produc¬ 
tion  Management,  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board,  the  Railway  Labor  Board,  the 
National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  and  oth¬ 
ers),  within  the  limits  of  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of 
prices  and  cost  of  production. 

Taking  the  portion  of  the  sentence  be¬ 
fore  the  parenthesis — “It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  those  departments  and  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
wages,  within  the  limits  of  their  au¬ 
thority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work  to¬ 
ward  a  stabilization  of  prices  and  cost 
of  production” — I  am  at  a  loss,  and  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  phase  of  the 
bill  seem  to  be  at  a  loss,  to  determine  ex¬ 
actly  what  the  committee  sought  to  ac¬ 
complish  by  that  language.  Do  they  seek 
to  give  authority  to  the  various  agencies 
of  the  Government  to  bring  about  a  given 
wage  scale,  or  to  establish  wages,  or  to 
regulate  wages,  or  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
wages? 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  do  not;  and  I  may 
make  a  few  remarks  on  that  point.  First, 
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I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  to  the 
definition  on  page  49,  line  17: 

Nothing  In  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  compensation  paid 
by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees. 

That  is  a  specific  and  clear  prohibition 
against  fixing  wages.  However,  it  was 
felt  by  some  that  there  should  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  declaration  in  the  proposed  statute 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  agen¬ 
cies  dealing  with  wages  should  be  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  in  the  task  of 
stablizing  prices  and  the  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  having  due  regard  to  rises  in 
the  cost  of  living  and  other  relevant  fac¬ 
tors. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  wondering 
why  the  peculiar  language  was  inserted. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Because,  as  I  have  said, 
it  was  felt  that  there  should  be  a  general 
legislative  declaration  that  we  were  try¬ 
ing  to  stabilize  the  prices  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  mainly  produced  by  labor,  and  the 
costs  of  production. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  thought  the  committee  may 
have  had  in  mind,  but  with  that  in  mind, 
would  it  be  within  the  power  of  the 
agencies  named,  or  any  of  them,  to  say, 
“Well,  Congress  authorized  us,  working 
along  this  line,  looking  to  the  fixing  of 
prices,  to  reduce  wages  so  as  to  bring 
about  a  certain  price  level”? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  think  such  an 
interpretation  could  be  made,  and  I  have 
something  along  that  line  which  I  shall 
read  later  in  my  remarks.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  at  this  time,  however,  that 
the  bill  expressly  says  that  these  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  shall  work  within  the 
limits  of  their  authority  and  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  bill  grants  no  additional  au¬ 
thority. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Now  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LEE.  In  line  with  the  point  just 
mentioned,  as  between  the  cost  of  farm 
commodities  and  the  cost  of  labor,  which 
affects  the  price  of  war  materials  the 
most?  Is  it  not  the  cost  of  labor? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  can  answer 
that  question  as  well  as  I  can. 

Mr.  LEE.  It  answers  itself.  Certainly 
labor  enters  more  largely  into  the  cost  of 
war  materials  than  do  the  costs  of  farm 
commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  LEE.  Yet  here  is  a  bill  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  fix  a  top  price  on  farm  com¬ 
modities,  on  the  theory  that  we  are  to 
lower  the  cost  of  war  materials  to  the 
Government,  and  in  the  same  bill  it  is 
made  definitely  clear  that  we  not  only  do 
not  fix  a  ceiling  for  the  cost  of  labor,  but 
from  such  phraseology  as  that  just  point¬ 
ed  out,  it  appears  the  power  does  not 
exist  to  do  that. 

I  am  not  arguing  that  we  should  write 
into  the  bill  a  provision  to  fix  the  cost 
of  labor,  but  I  point  out  the  difference  as 
between  the  two  groups.  There  not  only 
is  not  a  surplus  of  labor  in  this  country, 
but  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor,  which 
will  become  more  and  more  acute.  But 
in  the  case  of  farm  commodities,  there 
is  not  only  not  a  shortage  but  there  is  a 
surplus,  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
increasing,  thereby  regulating  the  price, 
but  labor,  which  contributes  most  to  the 


production  of  war  materials,  is  exempted, 
and  there  is  a  shortage,  and  the  short¬ 
age  will  be  greater  as  we  proceed.  But 
here  is  the  other  group — the  farm 
group — which  produces  commodities, 
very  few  of  which,  and  very  small 
amounts  of  which,  go  into  the  actual 
production  of  war  machinery,  and  there 
is  a  surplus  of  them,  with  a  possibility 
of  it  being  tremendously  expanded,  yet 
they  are  brought  under  the  bill.  I  do 
not  understand  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Certainly  the  Senator 
would  not  contend  that  war  implements 
are  more  important  than  food.  Both 
are  absolutely  vital  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  enter 
into  that  particular  controversy  at  this 
time.  It  may  come  up  by  way  of  certain 
amendments  which  will  be  proposed. 
But  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  the  Senate  to 
cover  briefly  those  parts  of  the  bill  which 
have  not  yet  been  discussed.  I  shall  go 
over  them  rapidly. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  questions  having  to  do 
with  various  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
I  wish  to  propound  to  the  able  Senator. 
I  do  not  desire  to  ask  the  questions  now, 
if  the  Senator  is  tired  and  desires  to  rest. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  like  to  con¬ 
clude  my  statement  regarding  the  par¬ 
ticular  sections  of  the  bill;  then  I  shall 
be  glad  to  take  up  the  other  matters. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  advised  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  desires  to  take  the 
floor;  and  with  that  understanding,  I 
advise  the  Senator  that  I  wish  to  ask 
him  some  further  questions. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  care  to  yield  so  that  I 
may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  I  can  conclude 
in  about  10  or  15  minutes;  but  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  consideration. 

A  subject  matter  which  has  had  no 
discussion  whatsoever  is  the  rent-control 
feature  of  the  bill.  Briefly,  rentals  are 
based,  where  the  Price  Administrator  has 
jurisdiction,  on  the  rents  prevailing  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  which  he  conceives  to  have 
been  a  fair  rent  period,  some  time  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  rents  were  fixed, 
and  at  a  time  when  defense  activities 
had  not  yet  affected  rents,  but  not  further 
back  than  April  1,  1940.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  not  authorized  to  act  unless  the 
area  to  be  affected  is  what  is  termed  by 
the  bill  as  a  “defense  area,”  nor  is  he 
authorized  to  act  unless  the  local  author¬ 
ities  have  fallen  down  in  the  matter  of 
rent  regulation.  Then  he  must  issue 
declarations  setting  forth  his  recom¬ 
mendations,  which  are  similar  to  state¬ 
ments  of  considerations  which  accom¬ 
pany  price  regulations,  but  less  detailed 
in  that  they  contain  only  a  statement  as 
to  the  necessity  for  regulation,  and  the 
Administrator’s  recommendations. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  am  tempted  to  propound 
an  inquiry  at  this  point,  because  the 
rental  question  has  been  discussed  from 
many  angles  since  this  price-control  pro¬ 
posal  first  arose.  I  am  wondering  why 
rent  control  should  apply  to  so-called  de¬ 
fense  areas  only,  because  the  impact  of 
rent  on  the  worker  is  as  widespread  as 


the  area  of  the  country  itself.  In  an  all- 
out  total  war,  in  which  all  are  engaged, 
everyone  feels  the  impact  of  taxation  and 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Why 
is  it  more  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  morale  or  the  protection  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  all-out  effort  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  only  to  defense  areas?  I  am 
not  complaining  of  it;  I  am  merely  in¬ 
quiring.  I  cannot  see  that  one  man  is 
any  more  entitled  to  protection  than  an¬ 
other. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Under  the  ancient  and 
almost  forgotten  doctrine  of  States’ 
rights,  we  feel  that  we  should  apply  rent 
control  only  to  those  areas  where  the  de¬ 
fense  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  cause  pressures  on  rents.  We 
think  that  in  all  other  areas  the  matter 
should  be  left  to  the  States.  That  is  why 
the  bill  is  drawn  as  it  is. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  cannot  imagine  any 
more  potent  provocation  to  a  demand  for 
more  wages  or  of  readjustment  of  wage 
scales  than  an  abrupt  rise  in  rent.  If  a 
wage  earner’s  rent  goes  from  $30  to  $60  a 
month,  he  is  out  of  pocket  $30  a  month. 
If  he  does  not  live  in  a  defense  area,  he 
is  just  as  badly  hurt  as  one  who  does,  and 
certainly  if  there  be  any  justification  for 
this  proposal,  I  doubt  if  the  Federal 
courts  could  be  looked  to  to  draw  a  line 
between  the  two  classes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
but  we  felt  as  a  congressional  committee 
that  we  had  better  leave  to  the  State 
authorities  the  control  of  rents  in  those 
areas  in  which  defense  activities  do  not 
threaten  rent  increases. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the 
control  of  rents  is  an  infinitely  compli¬ 
cated  matter.  Practically  every  single 
apartment  and  every  single  house  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  every  other  one.  Rents  move 
slowly,  as  a  rule,  unless  there  is  some 
extraordinary  defense  activity  in  the  lo¬ 
cality,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  matter 
was  not  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
the  tremendous  amount  of  labor  and 
activity  and  paper  work  that  would  be 
necessary  to  control  every  rent  in  the 
United  States.  That  was  the  reason  it 
was  not  included. 

Mr.  BONE.  If  I  may  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion,  I  realize  the  force  of  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  said,  but  the  control  would  be 
precisely  the  same  as  it  would  be  in  the 
case  of  a  physician  controlling  tubercu¬ 
losis  in  my  home  and  another  controlling 
tuberculosis  in  a  home  in  Pittsburgh. 
The  formula  would  be  the  same  in  either 
case. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  I  think  there  is  no 
formula.  Commodity  control  is  from  a 
central  point,  but  when  it  comes  to  con¬ 
trolling  rents  practically  every  individual 
unit  is  different  from  other  units. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
that  same  problem,  I  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio,  in  the  city  of  Washing¬ 
ton.  There  would  be  this  infinite  variety 
with  respect  to  rentals  existing  here,  and 
it  would  exist  in  Pittsburgh,  and  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  and  in  Chicago,  and  in  every 
other  city.  If  any  kind  of  hurdle  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  hold  us  back  we  would  never 
accept  a  formula  anywhere. 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Whenever  the  emergency 
arises  the  locality  can  always  take  care 
of  the  situation.  The  Administrator  does 
not  want  to  be  obliged  to  regulate  rents 
at  any  place  if  he  dSn  help  it.  If  the 
emergency  arises  and  there  is  any  serious 
increase  in  rents  there  will  be  local  leg¬ 
islation  enacted  to  take  care  of  the  sit¬ 
uation,  such  as  that  provided  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
great  Army  post  near  my  city  of  Tacoma, 
and  many  Government  activities  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  and  about  the  city.  Presumably 
it  would  be  declared  a  defense  area  if 
this  bill  became  law.  But  there  are  other 
cities  in  the  State  of  Washington,  where 
the  landlords  might  do  what  they  pleased 
with  rents  within  the  range  in  which 
they  could  operate,  and  the  people  in 
those  cities  might  say,  “Why  are  we  not 
given  the  same  protection  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Tacoma  are  receiving?  Our  rents 
have  gone  up  $25  a  month,  but  in  Tacoma 
people  now  are  paying  the  same  rents 
they  did  6  months  ago.”  I  raise  that 
question.  I  know  there  is  no  formula 
that  will  do  justice  all  around. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  government  is  competent  to  take 
care  of  that  situation.  The  Federal 
Government  has  nothing  to  do  with  it 
unless  Federal  activities  bring  about 
higher  rentals.  I  think  it  is  in  line  with 
the  policy  we  ought  to  follow  to  leave 
matters  that  are  primarily  State  matters 
to  the  States,  and  not  attempt  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  them  through  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  The  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  will  have  plenty  to  do  without  under¬ 
taking  that  job. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  the  rental 
situation  exists;  it  is  going  to  be  a  splin¬ 
ter  under  your  finger.  People  are  going 
to  quarrel  over  that  matter.  If  one  at¬ 
tempts  to  justify  the  situation  by  saying 
that  the  Government  can  control  rentals 
in  one  city,  but  cannot  control  rentals  in 
another  city  50  miles  away,  the  people  in 
the  latter  city  are  going  to  look  at  the 
situation  with  a  very  jaundiced  eye.  If 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  applied  constitutionally  and  le¬ 
gally  in  one  community  in  a  State  which 
is  given  over  to  national  defense,  by  the 
same  logic  its  powers  can  be  applied  to 
another  community  in  the  same  State. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  next 
subsection,  subsection  (e)  on  page  27,  is 
one  of  the  least  discussed  and  most  im¬ 
portant  provisions  in  the  bill.  It  grants 
to  the  Price  Administrator  the  right  to 
buy  and  sell  commodities  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  first,  to  increase  production,  and, 
second,  to  control  prices. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  do  not  want  to  pro¬ 
long  the  Senator’s  statement,  but  he  is 
now  referring  to  a  matter  which  I  want 
to  discuss  with  him  probably  more  at 
length  than  he  would  wish  this  after¬ 
noon.  The  Senator  is  speaking  now  of 
the  question  of  the  authority  proposed  to 
be  granted  to  the  Administrator  to  buy 
or  sell  commodities  in  order  to  insure 
production.  That  is  quite  an  important 
topic. 


Mr.  BROWN.  The  provision  goes  a 
little  further  than  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  is  quite  an  important 
topic.  I  know  the  Senator  desires  to 
conclude  his  remarks,  but  if  he  is  willing 
I  should  like  to  have  him  reserve  discus¬ 
sion  of  that  matter  to  another  day. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Very  well.  I  shall 
briefly  tell  what  the  subsection  covers. 
Originally  it  was  intended  to  take  care 
of  the  case  of  the  marginal  producers. 
The  commonest  illustration  is  what  was 
done  in  the  case  of  copper.  The  price  of 
copper  has  been  fixed  at  12  cents  a  pound, 
at  which  price  the  great  bulk  of  the 
copper  output  can  profitably  be  produced. 
It  was  discovered,  however,  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  mines  in  the  country,  which  ac¬ 
counted  for  a  small  percentage  of  the 
copper  output,  the  cost  of  getting  the 
copper  out  exceeded  12  cents  a  pound. 
In  view  of  the  serious  copper  shortage 
in  this  country  we  need  every  ton  we  can 
get.  The  Government  decided  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  output  of  these  mines  at  prices 
exceeding  12  cents.  I  believe  the  price 
to  be  paid  is  about  15  cents.  In  this  way 
their  production  was  maintained  and  at 
the  same  time  the  12-cent  price  was 
maintained  for  the  bulk  of  the  output.  It 
can  readily  be  seen  how  much  more 
preferable  it  is  to  take  such  a  course  than 
to  allow  a  general  increase  in  the  price 
of  copper  to  15  cents,  which  would  result 
in  very  large  profits  to  the  low-cost  mines 
which  now  dominate  the  market.  The 
bill  specifically  authorizes  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  this  policy  and  permits  its  appli¬ 
cation  with  regard  to  the  marginal  pro¬ 
duction  of  agricultural  commodities. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  is  on  his  feet.  If  the  same 
situation  arose  with  respect  to  beef,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Administrator  would 
have  the  right  to  encourage  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  beef  by  the  use  of  the  powers 
granted  him  under  this  subsection. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  sometimes  think 
of  other  commodities  besides  beef  and 
sugar.  I  rose  to  ask  the  Senator  by 
whom  the  purchase  of  copper,  to  which 
he  was  just  referring,  was  made? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  about  to  cover 
that  point. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  What  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  is  whether  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities  for  the  purpose  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  just  described,  should  be  made  by 
the  defense  corporation  set  up  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  commodities,  or 
whether  it  should  be  made  by  the  Price 
Administrator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  have  heretofore 
given  the  authority  to  purchase  strategic 
and  critical  materials  principally  to 
agencies  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.  Therefore,  we  have  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection  that  for  purposes 
of  this  bill  strategic  and  critical  mate¬ 
rials  shall  continue  to  be  purchased  only 
by  such  agencies  and  not  by  the  Price 
Administrator.  He  is  confined  to  mate¬ 
rials  other  than  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  but  is  authorized  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  R.  F.  C.  concern¬ 


ing  the  purchase  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials. 

The  committee  bill  goes  beyond  the 
House  bill.  The  House  bill  authorized 
the  Administrator  to  buy  only  from  mar¬ 
ginal  producers  of  commodities.  We 
extended  the  power,  and  we  did  so  largely 
because  we  thought  it  was  necessary,  in 
view  of  the  great  events  which  occurred 
on  December  7,  after  the  House  bill  was 
passed  and  just  before  we  began  our 
hearings,  to  include  the  authority  to  buy 
commodities  necessary  to  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction  or  to  prevent  unwarranted  price 
increases.  We  feel  that  this  authority  is 
essential  if  the  bill  is  to  be  effective. 

Let  me  hasten  to  say  also  that  the 
limitation  contained  in  the  agricultural 
section  is  with  respect  to  floors  below 
which  the  Price  Administrator  may  not 
go  in  fixing  prices.  The  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and 
of  the  Tariff  Act  are  limitations  upon 
the  power  of  the  Administrator  to  affect 
prices  by  buying  and  selling.  In  other 
words,  the  Administrator  may  not  buy 
or  sell  commodities  so  as  to  bring  prices 
below  the  floors  established  by  section  3 
of  the  bill.  If  the  Administrator  buys 
any  agricultural  commodities  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  he  may  not 
sell  such  commodities  at  prices  below 
those  specified  in  the  agricultural  section 
of  the  bill.  Thus  the  Administrator 
could  not  buy  from  the  general  public  for 
the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  or  any  other  commodity.  He  may 
buy  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  pro¬ 
duction  and  affecting  prices  so  long  as 
his  action  does  not  go  below  the  limi¬ 
tations  established  by  the  bill. 

Section  3  is  the  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  section,  which  we  have  thoroughly 
discussed. 

Section  4,  on  page  30,  relates  merely 
to  administrative  matters  which  are  of 
no  particular  general  interest. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  With  respect  to  the 
power  which  is  delegated  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  buy  and  sell,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  was  just  discussing,  would  the  bill 
give  the  Administrator  the  power  to  buy 
from  the  Government,  so  far  as  certain 
surplus  commodities  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  discussed  that  ques¬ 
tion  very  thoroughly  in  the  committee. 
That  was  a  point  upon  which  there  was 
not  complete  agreement  for  some  little 
time.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  him¬ 
self  appeared  before  us,  and  it  was  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  should  determine  whether  it 
is  necessary  to  buy  commodities  from 
Government  corporations  such  as  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  But,  of 
course,  it  would  still  be  solely  under  the 
control  and  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  directors  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  to  determine 
whether  they  would  sell.  But  the  real 
point  is  that  any  such  commodities  bought 
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by  the  Administrator  could  not  be  sold 
by  him  at  prices  below  those  which  are 
specified  in  section  3  of  the  bill.  He  must 
comply  with  section  3  regardless  of 
where  the  particular  commodities  came 
from. 

I  may  say  that  these  provisions  of  the 
bill  were  agreed  to  by  the  general  counsel 
for  the  Administrator  in  the  discussion 
which  was  had. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  I  correctly  understand 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  the  meeting  of  minds  as  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Price  Administrator  as  to  whether 
they  would  buy  or  sell  as  between  them¬ 
selves. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  should  determine  that  he  needed  cer¬ 
tain  basic  commodities  to  carry  out  the 
program,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  agree  with  him,  and  they 
could  agree  on  the  price,  the  sale  could 
be  made. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  but,  of  course,  this 
section  relates  mainly  to  purchases  from 
private  parties. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  understand  that;  but 
it  is  the  exception  with  which  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  deal.  I  am  tremendously  in¬ 
terested  in  ascertaining  just  how  far 
governmental  agencies  may  deal  between 
themselves  in  buying  and  selling.  I  am 
especially  interested  in  the  prices  they 
will  be  able  to  pay,  and  whether,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  such  prices  might 
have  a  tendency  to  drive  down  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices  of  the  basic  commodities.  I 
am  extremely  interested  in  that  question. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  must  re¬ 
call  that,  as  I  have  explained  before, 
driving  down  the  market  price,  to  which 
he  refers,  assuming  that  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  should  desire  to  do  so,  is 
limited  by  the  floors  we  have  established 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  All  this  section  does  is 
to  say  that  the  Price  Administrator  may 
buy.  He  may  buy  from  private  indi¬ 
viduals.  He  may  buy  from  the  various 
Government  corporations.  Whether  they 
sell  is  up  to  the  private  individuals  and 
to  the  directors  of  the  Government 
agencies. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  can  appreciate  that. 
The  point  I  am  attempting  to  make  is 
that  such  action  has  been  taken  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  We  have  sur¬ 
pluses  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  com¬ 
modities.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  sold 
certain  basic  commodities  below  the  mar¬ 
ket  prices.  He  claims  that  he  has  au¬ 
thority  to  do  so  under  the  present  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.  I  contend  that 
he  does  not  have  that  right.  I  contend 
that  it  was  never  the  understanding 
when  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  passed  that  surpluses  should  be 
thrown  on  the  market  at  less  than  the 
market  prices  or  less  than  the  percentage 
of  parity  upon  which  we  have  agreed. 
Nevertheless,  that  has  been  done,  to  the 
detriment  of  certain  basic  agricultural 
commodities.  I  understand  it  has  not 
been  done  in  the  case  of  cotton,  because 
the  cotton  producers  of  the  South  and 
Senators  and  Representatives  interested 


in  cotton  vigorously  protested  to  Mr. 
Wickard  that  he  should  not  release  the 
cotton  which  is  in  storage,  and  he  has 
not  done  so. 

However,  he  has  done  so  with  respect 
to  certain  other  basic  commodities. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  whether,  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill,  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  would  have  the  authority  to  go  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  deal  in 
the  basic  commodities  at  prices  lower 
than  the  market  prices  at  the  time,  or 
lower  than  the  prices  fixed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  He  could  not  buy  to 
effect  a  market  price  below  the  floors  or 
limitations  fixed  in  the  bill.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  That  is  definite. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Permit  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that, 
in  my  judgment,  he  has  raised  a  highly 
important  question,  about  which  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  concern  and  anx¬ 
iety  in  many  quarters  among  the  farm 
group,  not  only  with  respect  to  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  tobacco,  in  which  there 
are  surpluses  in  the  possession  of  the 
Government,  but  with  respect  to  other 
commodities. 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not  think 
it  would  be  desirable  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  prevent  two  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  getting  together  and  making 
trades  of  that  sort  which  would  have 
the  effect  of  depressing  the  prices,  as  he 
pointed  out,  below  the  level  to  which 
the  bill  seeks  to  permit  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  to  carry  prices.  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  for  his  consideration  an 
amendment  to  prevent  the  sale  by  any 
agency  of  the  Government  to  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  at  a  price 
lower  than  the  parity  price,  or  the  level 
of  110  percent  as  of  October  1,  fixed  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  what  the  Senator  is  saying  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  basic  commodities.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  that  I  do  not  wish  to  place 
such  power  in  any  individual  by  this  bill. 
If  necessary,  I  wish  to  take  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture,  who  apparently 
seems  to  think  that  he  now  has  it,  the 
power  to  make  disposition  of  certain  sur¬ 
plus  basic  commodities  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  at  any  price  he  sees  fit,  notwith¬ 
standing  what  the  market  price  may  be, 
or  notwithstanding  where  the  ceiling  may 
be  fixed  in  this  particular  bill.  He  has 
taken  that  position;  and,  as  I  understand, 
he  has  made  disposition  of  certain  sur¬ 
plus  basic  commodities  at  prices  lower 
than  the  market  prices.  We  can  readily 
understand  the  result  of  such  a  situa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  understand  that 
very  recently  he  sold  a  great  deal  of 
wheat  at  a  price  lower  than  the  market 
price. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  correct.  I  do 
not  care  how  much  wheat  he  sells  to  a 
foreign  country  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
market  price  in  this  country,  because  we 
are  subsidizing  foreign  countries,  any¬ 
way.  What  I  am  contending  is  that  he 
has  no  right,  under  the  law  or  under  the 
understanding  we  had  when  the  Agri¬ 


cultural  Adjustment  Act  was  passed,  to 
make  disposition  of  the  surplus  crops 
that  are  in  storage  in  this  country  to  the 
detriment  of  the  price  of  the  commodity 
at  the  particular  time.  As  I  view  the 
matter,  as  a  result  of  what  he  is  doing  in 
so  making  disposition  of  the  commodity, 
he  is  driving  the  price  of  the  commodity 
down  instead  of  permitting  it  to  rise.  I 
do  not  know  just  where  the  amendment 
should  go  in;  but  I  am  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  making 
disposition  of  surplus  commodities  that 
are  in  the  bins,  granaries,  warehouses, 
and  other  places  at  the  present  time,  at 
below  the  market  price  or  below  the 
price  that  is  set  in  this  bill.  I  think  that 
is  fair  to  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
here  representing  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  Both  Sen¬ 
ators  who  are  engaged  in  the  discussion 
are  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  That  com¬ 
mittee  has  general  authority  over  legis¬ 
lation  respecting  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  and  I  think  it  would  be  much 
better  if  the  two  interested  Senators 
would  discuss  the  matter  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and 
not  require  me  to  make  an  extensive 
investigation  into  the  subject  matter,  to 
see  what  I  am  doing  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  He  evidently  thinks  I 
am  not  giving  him  what  he  ought  to 
have  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  want 
to  engage  in  any  further  controversy 
over  the  matter. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  Senator  away  from  the  real  subject 
matter;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  Senator  says  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  bill  the  Price  Administrator  could 
buy  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
sell - 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  say  that.  I 
do  not  say  that  we  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  any  authority  to  sell. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No;  I  do  not  say  that 
either.  But  it  is  proposed  to  give  the 
Price  Administrator  the  right  to  buy. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  He  would  have  author¬ 
ity  to  buy  from  either  an  individual,  a 
corporation,  or  the  Government. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  they  now  have  the 
authority  to  sell. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  correct.  They 
take  the  position  that  they  have  the  right 
to  sell,  because  they  have  already  sold. 
If  they  can  do  that  I  say  that  a  very 
interesting  and  serious  question  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  bill.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  doing; 
and  it  seems  to  me  if  it  is  to  become  a 
part  of  this  legislation  we  should  at  least 
discuss  it,  perhaps,  in  the  Senator’s  time. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
that  the  bill  authorizes  interdepart¬ 
mental  trafficking  in  commodities  such 
as  wheat,  is  it  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  that  the  text  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  has  the  effect  of  establishing  what 
he  has  designated  as  a  floor  on  prices 
and  also  a  ceiling  on  prices,  when  the 
ceiling  is  determined  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator?  To  go  a  step  further,  if  that  be 
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true,  does  not  that  fact  answer  the  query 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  not  sure  that  it 

does. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  am  curious,  and  I  should 
like  to  know;  because  if  the  floor  and  the 
ceiling  are  established,  that  answers  the 
question. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  no  action  is  taken  by 
the  Price  Administrator,  the  agricultural 
prices  may  go  where  they  will  under  the 
law  of  demand  and  supply.  If  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  undertakes  to  exercise  con¬ 
trol  over  such  prices,  then  he  may  not 
fix  the  prices  below  certain  limitations, 
which  I  think  I  have  fully  explained  to 
the  Senate. 

Likewise — and  this  is  the  important 
point — if  he  undertakes  to  exercise  his 
power  to  buy  or  sell  for  the  purpose  of 
affecting  the  prices  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  he  is  limited  by  the  provisions 
of  section  3  of  the  bill  establishing  floors 
below  which  he  may  not  go. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  I  correctly  under¬ 
stand  the  Senator,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  under  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  or  any  other  authority 
which  he  possesses,  desires  to  dispose  of 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  or  rice  which 
the  Government  may  have  on  hand,  and 
sells  these  commodities  to  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  Price  Administrator,  in 
turn,  may  not  sell  them  at  prices  below 
those  fixed  in  the  bill  as  a  floor,  which 
would  be  110  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  makes  an 
excellent  illustration;  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  There  is  nothing 
requiring  the  Secretary  to  put  the  price 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ceiling  prices  fixed 
in  the  bill.  In  short,  he  could  sell  for 
whatever  price  he  wanted  to  sell,  except 
with  respect  to  cotton;  in  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  a  limita¬ 
tion  is  placed  on  cotton. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  would  be  thor¬ 
oughly  inconsistent  for  us  to  establish 
floors  below  which  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  may  not  go  in  establishing  maximum 
prices,  and  at  the  same  time  permit  him, 
by  manipulation  with  another  govern¬ 
mental  agency,  to  beat  the  price  down 
below  what  we  say  is  the  floor.  That  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  an  inconsistent  exercise 
of  authority. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
stated  the  matter  correctly. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  so;  but  I  do 
not  think  the  bill  covers  that  situation. 
We  have  the  same  objective,  so  let  us 
make  it  clear. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Let  me  say  to  the  able 
majority  leader,  in  connection  with  the 
statement  he  has  just  made,  that  the  only 
reason  why  I  propounded  the  question 
was  that  I  have  been  advised  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  disposi¬ 
tion  of  surplus  commodities  at  a  price 
below  the  market  price.  Of  course,  if  we 
put  in  the  law  something  which  provides 
that  he  may  not  do  so,  that  is  a  different 
proposition.  What  I  am  interested  in  is 
seeing  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 


operate  without  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  until 
the  ceiling  is  reached. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  allows  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
to  operate  if  he  puts  any  restriction  at 
all  on  the  Secretary.  The  commodities 
which  he  has  in  storage  are  part  of  the 
general  supply  of  commodities  on  hand. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Whatever  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  done  in  that  re¬ 
gard,  he  has  done  wholly  independent  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  might  continue  to 
do  it  wholly  independent  of  this  legis¬ 
lation. 

What  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  the 
authority  of  the  Price  Administrator.  I, 
myself,  would  have  no  objection  to  clari¬ 
fying  the  bill,  if  it  needs  clarification,  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  himself,  in  the  exercise  of  au¬ 
thority  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  shall 
not  sell  Government-owned  basic  com¬ 
modities  at  a  price  that  will  drive  them 
down  on  the  market  below  the  floor  we 
are  fixing. 

But  what  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  do  in  selling  commodities  to  others 
under  his  general  authority  is  a  matter 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  aside  from  the 
subject  of  our  present  discussion. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  the  same  rule  ought  to  apply 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  If  we 
establish  a  policy  here,  does  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
ought  to  be  required  to  observe  it? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  want  to  look  fur¬ 
ther  into  that  matter,  because  I  do  not 
know  what  situation  may  face  him  in  re¬ 
gard  to  selling  commodities  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  or  to  others  besides  the  Price 
Administrator.  That  is  a  broader  ques¬ 
tion  than  the  one  we  are  now  discussing, 
as  to  the  authority  of  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator.  It  may  be  that  legislation  of 
that  sort  should  come  out  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in¬ 
stead  of  from  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  It  may  be  that  he  should  be 
prohibited  from  doing  such  things.  I 
am  not  saying  so  without  further  investi¬ 
gation;  but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  from  taking  such  action  gener¬ 
ally,  I  feel  that  such  legislation  should 
come  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  which  handles  that  sub¬ 
ject,  and  not  from  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  which  is  simply  seek¬ 
ing  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Price 
Administrator  in  buying  and  selling  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Do  I 
correctly  understand  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  say  that  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Price  Administrator  to  buy  and  sell 
commodities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Before 
he  can  sell,  he  will  have  to  have  some¬ 
thing  to  sell,  will  he  not? 

Mi’.  BROWN.  Yes. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Has  he 
anything  now? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Anything  to  sell? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer  that  question.  But  he  can  buy 
something  and  then  sell  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Before 
he  can  buy,  he  must  have  some  money. 
Does  he  have  any  money  which  he  can 
use  for  this  purpose  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  provision  is 
made  in  the  bill  for  appropriations. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Does  the 
bill  authorize  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  In  the 
Senator’s  opinion,  is  it  the  purport  of  the 
bill  to  make  an  appropriation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  with  which  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  buy  and  sell  com¬ 
modities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  assume  that  will  be 
done. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Would 
that  appropriation  be  used  as  a  revolving 
fund? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Senator  may  remember  that  at  one  time 
we  appropriated  half  a  billion  dollars  for 
a  Federal  Farm  Board,  and  very  shortly 
half  of  it  was  gone  and  there  was  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  Prices  had  not  been  sta¬ 
bilized  or  regulated  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  I  very  definitely 
recall  that  situation.  In  the  Committee 
on  Claims  we  have  a  great  many  mat¬ 
ters  coming  up  now  because  of  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  let  me  say  that  one  of 
the  troubles  was  that  the  old  Farm  Board 
could  buy  but  could  not  sell  except  at  a 
loss,  and  the  $500,000,000  went  into  a 
sinkhole. 

Mr.  BROWN.  With  the  consent  of  the 
parties  interested. 

The  next  section  is  the  one  relating  to 
voluntary  agreements.  I  may  say  that 
it  aroused  some  controversy  downtown, 
and  it  is  possible  that  we  may  have  to 
give  reconsideration  to  it.  I  am  speaking 
particularly  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
who  is  the  author  of  this  section. 
Briefly,  it  provides  that  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  may  be  entered  into  between  the 
Price  Administrator  and  persons,  pro¬ 
ducers,  sellers  of  goods,  and  so  on,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  the  intent  to  eliminate 
any  questions  as  to  liability  under  the 
Sherman  antitrust  law  if  such  voluntary 
agreements  are  entered  into.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  I  think  I  should  say, 
has  made  some  complaint  about  that 
section.  I  have  some  correspondence 
regarding  it,  and  there  is  some  discussion 
proceeding  concerning  it. 

I  was  willing,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  to  include  a  provision  in  the 
section  which  would  make  such  volun¬ 
tary  agreements  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Justice;  and  I  do 
not  think  the  Senator  would  object  to 
that;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  So,  between  now  and  the 
time  when  the  bill  is  finally  disposed  of, 
we  will  endeavor  to  iron  out  that  situa¬ 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  the  administration 
and  enforcement  on  page  32 - 
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Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  seems  to  me  peculiarly 
necessary  that  most  of  the  price  fixing 
be  done  with  the  cooperation  of  indus¬ 
try.  It  is  very  difficult  to  enforce,  and 
I  think  it  should  be  done  in  cooperation. 

The  experience  of  many  people  who 
have  come  to  Washington  and  talked  to 
one  Government  department  is  that  they 
have  not  been  protected  when  they  did 
what  that  department  asked  them  to  do. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  is  to  be  co¬ 
operative  procedure,  certainly  they 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  voluntarily  what 
the  Administrator  can  order  them  to  do, 
providing  the  Administrator  is  a  party  to 
the  agreement. 

I  have  no  objection  to  requiring  him 
to  submit  an  agreement  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice,  but,  assuming  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  he  agree,  ob¬ 
viously,  the  very  purpose  of  this  proposed 
law  is  to  fix  prices,  while  the  very  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Sherman  Act  is  to  prevent  fix¬ 
ing  prices;  so  that  this  proposal  is  abso¬ 
lutely  inconsistent  with  the  Sherman  Act. 
If  we  desire  to  have  this  measure  oper¬ 
ate  successfully,  it  seems  to  me  we  must 
protect  those  who  enter  into  such  a  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  against  possible  later 
prosecution  under  the  Sherman  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  witnesses  who  were 
familiar  with  the  World  War  experience, 
and  Professor  Hardy,  in  his  work  on  the 
subject  of  World  War  prices,  very  strong¬ 
ly  stressed  the  fact  that  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments  can  be  made  a  very  vital  part  of 
this  entire  program.  I  do  not  want  to 
eliminate  the  section,  but  I  do  want  to 
have  an  agreement,  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so  as  to  its  provisions. 

Now,  on  the  matter  of  administration, 
which  will  probably  be  a  subject  of  con¬ 
siderable  debate  later  on,  I  will  briefly 
say  that  under  the  bill,  as  reported  to  the 
Senate,  control  is  given  to  a  single  ad¬ 
ministrator  who  is  authorized  to  fix 
prices.  The  controversy,  I  think,  between 
us  on  this  amendment  will  probably 
bring  out  much  more  clearly  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  us  on  the  subject  matter, 
and  I  will  say  nothing  more  than  to 
refer  to  the  general  set-up. 

In  the  matter  of  the  review  of  the 
decisions  of  the  Administrator,  the  bill 
establishes  an  emergency  court  made  up 
of  Federal  judges  now  on  the  bench,  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Chief  Justice.  The  review 
provided  by  the  bill  goes  to  two  questions, 
first,  are  the  standards  laid  down  in  the 
bill  met  by  the  order  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  makes,  and,  second,  is  the  order 
arbitrary  or  capricious. 

The  question  of  enforcement  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length  in  the  committee, 
and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  generally  finally  agreed  that  it 
was  necessary  to  have  some  sort  of  a 
licensing  system.  So  the  bill  provides 
that  every  wholesaler,  retailer,  or  other 
outlet  for  commodities  is  entitled,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  a  license  and  nobody 
may  be  denied  a  license  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  upon  application.  Secondly,  the 
bill  provides — and  I  think  this  is  the  ar¬ 
rangement  which  eliminated  from  the 
bill  much  of  the  opposition  to  it  on  the 
part  of  some  retailers — that  a  violation 


must  first  be  disciplined  by  a  warning 
notice,  and,  if  there  is  a  second  offense, 
under  the  provisions  originally  put  in 
the  Senate  amendment  the  Administra¬ 
tor  has  the  right  to  take  away  the 
license.  We  felt  that  that  was  a  matter 
proper  for  judicial  determination. 
Therefore,  we  provided  in  the  bill  that 
the  question  whether  the  license  should 
be  revoked  upon  second  offense  is  to  be 
determined  by  a  court.  We  went  fur¬ 
ther  and  vested  jurisdiction  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  State  courts  of  general  jurisdiction. 

The  Federal  courts,  of  course,  have 
jurisdiction,  but  their  jurisdiction  may 
not  be  invoked  except  under  specified 
conditions — for  example,  unless  the  court 
is  located  within  50  miles  of  the  place 
of  business  of  the  party  complained 
against.  We  think  there  is  little  con¬ 
troversy  left  upon  that  subject  matter. 
The  definition  of  the  term  “commodity” 
on  page  47  is  of  some  importance. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  the  subject  he  has  just  been  dis¬ 
cussing,  I  should  like  to  inquire  if  the 
Administrator  has  any  power  or  author¬ 
ity  over  the  licensee  aside  from  the 
courts? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  I  think  he  has.  I 
think  he  has  the  right  to  inspect  their 
books  and  papers.  I  think  he  has  the 
right  to  subpena  documents,  make  inves¬ 
tigations,  and  so  on,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  There  seems  to  be  an 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  some  busi¬ 
nessmen  that  that  authority  might  be  ex¬ 
ercised  arbitrarily  to  the  great  detriment 
of  business.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would 
be  a  harsh  provision  to  authorize  the 
subpenaing  of  books  and  papers  and  doc¬ 
uments  from  small  business  concerns, 
requiring  them  to  bring  their  records 
some  distance  to  the  hearing,  and  so 
forth.  I  am  preparing  an  amendment  to 
that  section  which,  at  the  proper  time,  I 
should  like  to  submit.  I  understand  the 
Senate  is  not  now  considering  amend¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  BROWN.  No;  I  am  merely  ex¬ 
plaining  the  bill  generally.  The  bill  will 
be  read  shortly  for  amendment. 

I  am  somewhat  in  sympathy  with  the 
Senator’s  ideas  along  that  line.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Administrator  should  be 
given  authority  to  go  into  a  store  and 
take  away  a  man’s  books  and  records 
to  some  distant  place;  but  I  think  he 
should  be  permitted  to  examine  the 
books  and  records  in  the  store,  if  it  is 
necessary  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
law.  In  other  words  the  Administrator 
should  be  able  to  get  at  the  information 
he  needs  in  order  to  operate  intelligently 
unless  he  determines  that  it  would  cause 
serious  disruption  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  That  is  the  idea  I  had 
in  mind. 

Mr.  BROWN.  J[  hope  we  can  work  out 
something  along  that  line.  I  suggest  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  he  dis¬ 
cuss  that  matter  with  representatives  of 
the  Price  Control  Administration,  who,  1 
am  sure,  will  be  available  to  him  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  BROWN.  The  final  section  of  im¬ 
portance  is  the  definition  section,  which 
contains  exceptions  to  control  that  are 
of  importance: 

The  term  “commodity”  means  commodi¬ 
ties,  articles,  products,  and  materials  (except 
books,  magazines,  periodicals  and  news¬ 
papers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap),  and 
it  also  includes  services  rendered  otherwise 
than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with  the 
processing,  distribution,  storage,  installation, 
repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or  sales  of 
a  commodity — 

Then  the  bill  contains  a  general  ex¬ 
clusionary  section;  and  I  ascertained 
from  some  private  conversations  I  have 
had  that  it  is  possible  that  one  or  two 
additional  exclusions  should  be  made. 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  La 
Follette]  spoke  to  me  about  admissions 
to  moving-picture  theaters,  and  admis¬ 
sions  generally  of  that  character;  and 
there  is  possibly  the  subject  which  was 
raised  in  a  conversation  with  me  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Kennedy  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
outdoor  advertising  is  very  similar  to 
radio  and  newspapers,  at  least  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  part  of  their  business,  and 
that  it  might  be  well  to  make  specific 
exemption  of  it.  We  shall  have  that 
matter  under  consideration. 

The  bill  continues:  ~*~ 

Prcvided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  regulation  of  (X) 
compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of 
his  employees — 

And  so  forth.  I  desire  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement  upon  that  subject  matter. 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that 
nothing  in  the  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  compensation 
paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  em¬ 
ployees.  Control  of  wages  in  connection 
with  price  control  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
administratively  impossible,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  undesirable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  public  policy.  Extensive  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee  makes  it 
clear  that  wages  have  not  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  increase  of  prices  which  has 
already  taken  place.  It  is  also  clear  that 
effective  control  of  the  price  of  the  com¬ 
modities  would  make  wage  controls  un¬ 
necessary. 

In  that  respect  former  President 
Hoover  made  a  very  illuminating  contri¬ 
bution: 

Senator  Brown  Of  course,  Mr.  Hoover,  if 
the  Price  Administrator  effectively  controls 
'  the  prices  of  commodities,  that  in  Itself  Is  a 
brake  upon  wages  in  industry,  where  the  price 
is  fixed. 

Mr.  Hoover.  Quite.  That  is  why  I  am  so 
earnestly  advocating  the  various  measures 
which  will  give  stability  in  commodity  prices. 
Stability  does  not  lie  in  mandatory  price  fix¬ 
ing:  it  lies  in  all  the  measures  suggested. 
The  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  secure  stability 
in  prices  and  cost  of  living  as  far  as  it  can 
be  done,  and  thus  to  provide  stability  in 
wages. 

Wage  adjustments  in  this  country,  as 
in  Great  Britain,  should  continue  to  be 
made  through  the  normal  processes  of 
collective  bargaining,  assisted  by  the  me¬ 
diatory  activities  of  the  War  Labor  Board 
shortly  to  be  established. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  the  rate  of 
production  increases  in  modern  industry 
the  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  auto- 
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matically  decrease.  This  allows  increased 
profits  to  be  gained  on  each  unit  of  out¬ 
put.  The  net  profits  of  416  large  indus¬ 
trial  corporations  were  about  30  percent 
larger  in  the  first  9  months  of  1941  than 
in  the  first  9  months  of  last  year. 

These  increases  took  place  in  spite  of 
substantial  wage  increases  in  the  early 
part  of  1941,  and  in  spite  of  substantially 
increased  taxes.  It  would  be  most  un¬ 
fair,  therefore,  to  take  any  measure  freez¬ 
ing  wages  at  this  time.  To  do  so  would 
greatly  enhance  the  already  excessive 
profits  of  major  industrial  corporations 
at  the  expense  of  the  working  people. 

In  many  places  in  this  country  wages 
are  still  being  paid  at  rates  below  the  level 
necessary  to  maintain  workers  at  an 
American  standard  of  living.  It  would 
be  unwise  to  seek  to  prevent  the  necessary 
wage  changes  from  taking  place  by  the 
process  of  collective  bargaining. 

In  addition  to  that  matter,  I  will  say 
that  I,  for  one,  feel  that  we  ought  to  give 
full  faith  and  credit  to  the  effort  of  labor 
and  management  to  get  together.  Labor, 
by  public  announcement,  has  given  up 
the  right  to  strike  during  the  period  of 
the  emergency.  Consequently,  the  me¬ 
diation  and  conciliation  services  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  settling  wage  dis¬ 
putes.  There  is  no  question  but  that  if 
we  freeze  wages,  if  we  freeze  the  cost  of 
production,  and  since  there  is  a  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  velocity  of  business  caused 
by  mass  production,  and  so  forth,  indus¬ 
trial  profits  will  inevitably  rise.  I  am  not 
at  all  unsympathetic  with  the  desire  and 
wish  of  those  in  control  of  the  matter  of 
wages  to  obtain  a  reasonable  part  of  that 
joint  product  of  capital  and  labor;  and 
that  subject,  of  course,  needs  considera¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  inevitable 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  which  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  this  bill  cannot  fully  prevent. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  realize  that 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  held  the 
floor  for  several  hours  in  a  very  able 
explanation  of  the  bill.  I  do  not  wish  to 
enter  into  an  extended  debate  with  him 
on  any  proposition  involved  in  the  bill. 
If  the  Senator  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
tomorrow  to  discuss  those  things,  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  have  that  done. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  that  I  think  that  would  be 
better. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  entirely 
understand  the  Senator’s  feeling.  I  will 
say  that  the  last  expressions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  seem  to  me  to  merit 
some  very  serious  discussion  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  If  the  Senator  desires,  I,  myself, 
should  prefer  to  wait  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  satisfactory  to 
me. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Earlier  in  the  after¬ 
noon  I  raised  a  minor  point  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  whole¬ 
sale  prices  and  retail  prices.  Will  the 
Senator  make  clear  just  how  that  mat¬ 
ter  would  be  handled?  I  asked  a  general 


question  as  to  how  it  would  be  handled, 
and  the  Senator  said  he  would  discuss 
that  subject  later,  when  he  came  to  an 
analysis  of  the  measure. 

The  point  I  raised  was  this:  It  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  that  wholesale  prices 
have  already  considerably  advanced  in 
the  past  several  months.  Retail  prices 
have  not  correspondingly  advanced  be¬ 
cause  the  retailers  have  not  yet  had  to 
buy  in  the  wholesale  market  to  make 
their  retail  sales.  That  will  come  about 
shortly,  and  the  new  wholesale  prices 
will  necessarily  affect  retail  prices. 

As  I  understand,  under  the  bill  there 
is  no  freezing  of  prices  as  of  a  specific 
date.  Therefore,  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  would  have  full  authority  to  set  the 
wholesale  prices  now  at  their  present 
price  level,  and  then  later  on  would  raise 
the  retail  prices  to  reflect  in  the  ceiling 
that  he  set  the  increased  costs  that  would 
come  to  retailers  over  the  coming 
months;  but  he  would  not  be  in  any  way 
bound  by  the  bill  to  keep  down  the  retail 
prices  to  the  present  levels  of  wholesale 
prices. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator 
correctly  and  accurately  states  what  in 
all  probability  will  be  done.  The  author¬ 
ity  granted  by  the  bill  is,  of  course,  an 
authority  over  wholesale  prices  and  an 
authority  over  retail  prices.  Ordinarily, 
except  for  the  transition  period  to  which 
the  Senator  refers,  the  control  over 
wholesale  prices  probably  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient;  but,  as  the  Senator  says,  there  is  a 
very  definite  lag  between  changes  in 
wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

I  desire  to  say  at  this  point  that  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  paid  a  very  high  compliment 
to  the  retailers  of  the  country  when  he 
said  that  they  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  the  rise  in  wholesale  prices  generally  to 
raise  their  prices,  but  that  they  have 
lagged  considerably  behind,  and  are,  in  a 
general  way,  selling  the  goods  which  they 
bought  at  lower  wholesale  prices  at  the 
prices  which  those  figures  would  justify, 
rather  than  raising  those  prices  at  the 
present  time.  They  have  waited  and  will 
wait  until  the  higher  wholesale  prices 
take  effect  and  have  their  consequent 
effect  upon  retail  prices. 

Mr.  BURTON.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  because  the 
retail  dealers  have  been  keeping  retail 
prices  down;  but  if  they  were  now  forced 
to  freeze  their  prices  at  the  points  where 
they  have  been  serving  the  public,  they 
soon  would  be  bankrupted  if  they  had  to 
buy  goods  at  higher  wholesale  prices. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Administrator  tes¬ 
tified  to  that  effect,  as  the  testimony  to 
which  I  have  alluded  clearly  indicates. 
The  bill  requires  the  Administrator  to 
adjust  prices  upward  for  increased  costs 
of  production.  As  retailers  generally  re¬ 
place  the  goods  on  their  shelves,  their 
costs  will  increase.  The  bill  directs  the 
Administrator  to  take  account  of  those 
increased  costs  in  any  ceilings  he  may 
have  established. 

I  assume  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  of  the  various  issues,  but  I 
have  finished  my  own  explanation  of  the 
bill,  and  am  very  glad  to  yield  the  floor, 
unless  some  Senator  desires  to  ask  me 
a  question. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  wish  to  ask  a  question.  I  have  been 
called  out  of  the  Chamber  two  or  three 
times  during  the  progress  of  the  expla¬ 
nation  given  by  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  on  his  feet  and  has  been  doing 
a  man-sized  job  ever  since  the  discussion 
opened.  I  wish  to  ask  whether  he  has 
discussed  section  5. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  voluntary-agree¬ 
ment  section? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  did  discuss  it,  and  I 
shall  briefly  repeat  to  the  Senator  what 
I  stated.  The  section  arose  out  of  testi¬ 
mony  from  persons  who  were  engaged  in 
administration  of  the  food  controls  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  World  War.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  offered  the 
amendment.  It  was  approved  by  very 
many. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  knows, 
there  is  some  objection  to  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  from  official  circles  in  Washington, 
particularly  in  the  Attorney  General’s 
office,  and  it  was  felt  that  possibly  some 
modification  should  be  made.  I  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  simple  way  to  handle  the 
situation  would  be  to  provide  that  any 
voluntary  agreements  entered  into  should 
be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is  the  author  of 
the  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  view 
expressed  by  him,  that  there  should  be 
some  section  of  this  kind  in  the  bill  be¬ 
cause  a  very  large  part  of  the  controls 
can  be  exercised  by  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments. 

I  understand  it  is  the  attitude  of  those 
in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the 
Sherman  law  that  if  they  were  required 
to  approve  every  agreement  of  this  kind 
before  it  finally  went  into  effect,  it  would 
entail  an  immense  amount  of  work  on 
their  part.  Therefore  I  made  this  state¬ 
ment,  with  the  hope  that  representatives 
of  the  Price  Administration  and  of  the 
Attorney  General’s  office,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  who,  I  know,  is 
very  much  interested  in  the  subject,  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  others,  would 
endeavor  to  work  out  something  which 
would  cover  the  situation.  I  do  not  want 
to  give  the  section  up.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  Senators  on  the 
majority  side,  are  very  much  interested 
in  it.  But  we  are  agreeable  to  working 
out  something  which  will  safeguard 
against  the  results  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  fears. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  my 
feeling  about  the  matter  is  that  much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  object  sought  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  language.  If  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  to  provide  that  the 
Price  Administrator  shall  consult  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  retailers,  and  others 
before  fixing  a  ceiling,  that  is  one  thing; 
but  if  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  section  to 
authorize  the  Price  Administrator  to  fix 
maximum  prices  with  these  various 
groups,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  I 
can  see  that  language  could  easily  be 
drafted  which  would  make  it  necessary 
for  the  Administrator  to  call  in  these 
various  groups  before  acting,  but  the 
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danger  I  fear  from  this  language  is  that 
it  will  create  the  means  and  method  of 
a  price-fixing  mechanism  in  which  only 
those  who  are  interested  in  maintaining 
prices  will  be  consulted. 

Mr.  BONE.  In  other  words,  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  not  be  there? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct; 
and  of  course  the  antitrust  law  was  in¬ 
tended  to  protect  not  only  the  consumer, 
but  also  certain  groups  of  competitors. 
I  am  very  fearful  that  under  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  is  here  provided,  with  no 
rule  whatsoever  laid  down  as  to  who  shall 
be  consulted,  the  opportunity  would  be 
created  of  doing  grave  injury  to  compe¬ 
tition,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  it  the  fear  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  the  Administrator  will  con¬ 
spire  with  these  people  to  evade  the 
Sherman  Act?  After  all,  nothing  is  ac¬ 
complished  unless  the  Administrator 
himself  enters  into  the  agreements, 
draws  them,  signs  them,  and  approves 
them. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  I  may  answer 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  of  course,  I  have 
no  thought  or  fear  that  the  Administra¬ 
tor  would  of  himself  enter  into  any  con¬ 
spiracy,  not  at  all.  Nothing  I  have  said 
could  give  the  basis  for  any  such  infer¬ 
ence.  But  the  language  which  is  pre¬ 
sented  is  so  broad  that  I  think  it  might 
open  the  door  to  unfortunate  agreements. 
Let  me  read  it: 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act — 

That  may  be  a  limitation.  If  so,  it  is 
an  effective  limitation  which  is  very  de¬ 
sirable. 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  confer 
with  producers,  processors,  manufacturers, 
retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other  groups  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  commodities,  and  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  associations  thereof,  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter 
into  voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements 
with  any  such  persons,  groups,  or  associations 
relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices, 
the  issuance  of  other  regulations  or  orders, 
or  otherwise. 

The  provision  is  as  broad  as  daylight. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  say  that  the  same 
provision,  or  just  as  broad  a  provision, 
was  contained  in  the  Lever  Act  during 
the  World  War.  At  that  time  the  Food 
and  Fuel  Administrators  were  authorized 
to  make  such  agreements,  with  no  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  agreements.  Certainly 
the  agreements  are  intended  to  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  purposes  of  the  act,  and  if 
that  could  be  made  clearer,  perhaps  it 
should  be.  There  is  no  question  as  to 
that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  My  feeling  was 
that  that  was  the  purpose,  and  that  it 
was  not  intended  to  create  an  opportun¬ 
ity  for  other  results. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  because 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  had  something  to 
do  with  the  enforcement  of  price  pro¬ 
visions  during  World  War  No.  1, 1  wish  to 
ask  him  how  far,  in  his  judgment,  the 
pending  proposal  parallels  World  War 
No.  1  legislation  of  a  similar  character. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  refers  to  the 
whole  bill? 

Mr.  BONE.  Yes,  generally  speaking. 

Mr.  TAFT.  This  measure,  of  course,  is 


much  broader  than  any  World  War  act, 
as  a  whole.  The  World  War  Act,  the 
Lever  Act,  was  a  very  limited  law.  In 
the  first  place,  it  related  only  to  food 
and  fuel,  and  there  was  no  legislation 
governing  the  activities  of  the  War  In¬ 
dustries  Board  at  all.  There  was  no 
power  given  to  make  regulations  fixing 
prices.  There  was  a  general  provision 
that  prices  must  be  reasonable,  that  no 
one  should  charge  an  unreasonable 
price.  However,  under  the  act  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  assumed  to  do  many  things 
which  under  the  pending  measure  the 
Administrator  would  be  able  to  do  law¬ 
fully.  No  effective  penalty  was  pro¬ 
vided  at  that  time,  though  there  was  a 
license  system.  No  criminal  penalty  was 
provided  which  could  be  enforced. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  the  Senator  desire 
to  have  me  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  should  prefer  that  he  do  so. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  about  to  conclude; 
then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  the  floor  I  should  like  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  understand  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  I  still  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  As  a  hiember  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  I  have  been  in  attend¬ 
ance  not  only  upon  the  hearings  but  at 
the  meetings  of  the  subcommittee  in 
charge  of  the  pending  legislation.  Not 
only  has  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown]  been  assiduous  in  his  at¬ 
tention  to  the  work  of  the  committee, 
and  most  diligent  in  his  consideration  of 
the  manifold  problems  presented  by  the 
proposed  legislation,  but  he  has  been 
most  thorough  in  his  grasp  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  situation. 

I  wish  to  take  this  occasion,  if  I  may, 
to  say  that  seldom  have  we  had  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  so  many  difficult  questions 
so  patiently  and  considerately  given,  as 
we  have  over  the  past  many  hours  from 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  kind  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  will  say  that  at  a 
later  time  in  the  discussion  of  the  bill  I 
intended  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
splendid  nonpartisan  cooperation  we 
have  had  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
There  is  no  politics  in  it,  and  certainly 
the  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
majority  side  and  on  the  minority  side 
have  worked  in  fine  cooperation  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  great  cause  to  which  we 
must  dedicate  ourselves. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  wish  to  make  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  with  respect  to 
the  procedure  to  be  taken  on  the  matter 
of  amendments  to  the  bill.  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  I  will  withhold  the  inquiry, 


and  I  shall  take  the  matter  up  again  to¬ 
morrow. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senate  for  the  patience  with  which 
it  has  heard  me  in  presenting  this  mat¬ 
ter  this  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  bespeak 
for  Senators  who  will  represent  the  other 
side  in  this  controversy  a  most  careful 
hearing,  because  there  has  been  a  most 
thorough  devotion  to  the  task  of  getting 
the  bill  out  quickly  by  all  Senators  who 
were  on  the  subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
quire  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  if 
he  desires  to  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  the  floor,  will  he  yield  to 
me  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  was  called  from  the 
Chamber  during  the  Senator’s  presenta¬ 
tion,  but  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  for  the  very  enlight¬ 
ening  explanation  he  has  made  of  the 
bill. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  one  question. 
Under  the  scope  of  the  bill  let  us  assume 
a  concrete  instance;  let  us  assume  a 
product  such  as  we  produce  in  Wisconsin, 
cheese,  or  butter,  or  milk.  The  power 
granted  in  the  first  instance  is  to  fix  the 
price  the  farmer  shall  receive.  The 
farmer  delivers  the  butter  or  the  cream 
to  the  cheese  factory  or  to  the  creamery. 
The  bill  provides  for  fixing  the  price  the 
creamery  or  the  cheese  factory  shall  get 
for  their  products.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  assume  that  there 
possibly  could  be  some  argument  and 
difference  between  those  who  are  paid 
the  price  at  the  farm  and  those  who  are 
paid  the  price  when  the  product  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  cheese  factory.  The  sub¬ 
section  which  covers  the  situation  is  as 
follows,  on  page  29,  beginning  with 
line  22: 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  for  any 
commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  shall  not  be  established  in  any 
manner  as  to  circumvent,  vitiate,  or  prevent 
the  effectuation  of  such  purposes. 

Therefore,  the  October  1  to  15,  1941, 
price  level  would  apply  both  to  the  price 
the  farmer  is  paid  by  the  cheese  factory 
and  the  price  at  which  the  cheese  factory 
sells  the  product  to  the  wholesaler,  sub¬ 
ject,  of  course,  to  the  limitation  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  (a) . 

Mr.  WILEY.  To  the  grocer,  let  us  say. 

Mr.  BROWN.  To  the  grocer  or  to  the 
wholesaler. 

Mi\  WILEY.  The  bill  also  contains 
the  power  to  fix  the  price  which  the 
grocer  shall  receive? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  but  it  is  assumed 
from  prior  experience,  and  from  our  expe¬ 
rience  in  conducting  the  hearings,  that  in 
practical  effect  one  price  structure  will 
probably  take  care  of  the  situation,  and 
usual  customs  and  practices  and  dis¬ 
counts  and  allowances  between  those  who 
are  affected  by  the  price  structure  will 
remain  or  be  fixed  as  they  are  under 
present  circumstances. 
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Mr.  WILEY.  Let  me  ask  one  question 
connected  with  the  milk  industry.  In  the 
city  of  Washington  milk  is  being  sold 
now  for  11,  12,  13,  and  14  cents  a  quart. 
In  some  of  the  cities  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  country  grade  A  milk  is 
sold  for  20  cents,  and  in  some  places  for 
more.  I  was  wondering  how  that  situa¬ 
tion  would  be  handled.  Would  the  au¬ 
thorities  take  into  consideration  the  price 
factors  in  each  section,  let  us  say? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  the  necessary  au¬ 
thority  is  contained  in  section  2  (c)  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Or  would  the  attitude  be 
to  fix  a  uniform  price  for  retail  milk? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  transportation 
and  general  living  costs,  and  so  on,  in 
each  section  of  the  country  would  be  tak¬ 
en  into  consideration.  Classifications 
and  adjustments  would  be  made. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  has  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  recognized  follow¬ 
ing  the  conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]. 
However,  at  this  hour  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  does  not  desire  to  begin. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  wait  until 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  would 
like,  he  may  be  recognized  at  this  time, 
so  that  he  may  have  the  floor  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  bill  whenever  it  is  agreeable  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky, 
i  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

Th'e  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 
EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads: 

Several  postmasters. 

By  Mr.  McFARLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

A.  Cecil  Snyder,  of  Maryland,  to  he  asso¬ 
ciate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Puerto 
Rico,  vice  Adolph  G.  Wolf,  retired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

RECONSTRUCTION  FINANCE 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Charles  T.  Fisher,  Jr.,  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  to  be  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors. 


i  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
put  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
.The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  John  Monroe  Johnson,  of 
South  Carolina,  to  be  an  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commissioner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed.  ‘ 

THE  JUDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Paul  C.  Leahy,  of  Delaware,  to 
be  United  States  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Delaware. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  William  A.  Holzheimer,  to  be 
United ’.States  attorney,  division  No.  1, 
district  of  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Noel  K.  Wennblom,  to  be  United 
States  attorney,  division  No.  3,  district  of 
Ald^skci 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Ralph  J.  Rivers,  to  be  United 
States  attorney,  division  No.  4,  district  of 
Al^sks 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Donald  C.  Miller,  to  be  United 
States  attorney,  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  nomi¬ 
nations  of  postmasters  on  the  calendar 
be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

THE  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  nomi¬ 
nations  in  the  Army  be  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con¬ 
firmed  en  bloc. 

THE  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Navy. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  nomina¬ 
tions  in  the  Navy  be  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nominations  are  con¬ 
firmed  en  bloc. 

THE  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  nomi¬ 
nations  in  the  Marine  Corps  be  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
en  bloc. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  all  nomi¬ 
nations  this  day  confirmed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 

DAYLIGHT-SAVING  TIME 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  resume  the  consideration  of  legis¬ 
lative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  consideration  of  legis¬ 
lative  business. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
advised  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  has  withdrawn  his  objection  to  the 
consideration  of  the  daylight-saving- 
time  bill.  As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  measure. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr#  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  Senate  bill  2160,  which  is 
Calendar  No.  968. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  Senate  bill 
2160,  to  amend  section  3  of  the  act  of 
March  19,  1918,  entitled  “An  act  to  save 
daylight  and  to  provide  standard  time 
for  the  United  States”  (40  Stat.  450). 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  brief  statement  I 
made  had  reference  to  this  bill.  In  the 
meantime  I  note  the  presence  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Montana  whether,  in 
connection  with  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  committee,  any  thought  was  given 
to  the  possible  effect  on  legal  time  in  the 
event  of  a  change  of  the  time  by  Execu¬ 
tive  order.  To  illustrate  the  point  more 
particularly,  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
House  bill  3789,  which  was  introduced  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  McLean  and  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  In  that  bill, 
upon  reading  it,  I  find  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  : 

In  all  statutes,  orders,  rules,  and  regula¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  time  of  performance  of 
any  act  by  any  officer  or  department  of  the 
United  States,  whether  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  branches  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  or  relating  to  the  time  within 
which  any  rights  shall  accrue  or  determine, 
or  within  which  any  act  shall  or  shall  not 
be  performed  by  any  person  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
understood  and  intended  that  the  time  shall 
be  the  United  States  standard  tiirite  of  the 
zone  within  which  the  act  is  to  be  performed. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  the  bill  would  change  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  slightest  degree,  because  the 
standard  time  would  be  fixed  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  under  the  Executive  order. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
House  committee  recommended  a  bill  a 
little  different  from  the  Senate  bill,  and 
we  shall  probably  have  to  work  out  the 
details  in  conference.  What  I  am 
anxious  to  see,  what  I  am  hoping  for,  and 
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1  readjusted  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  a  maximum 

2  price  which  is  not  below  the  market  price  equivalent  to  110 

3  per  centum  of  such  later  parity  price  or  comparable  price, 

4  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal  differentials,  as 

5  determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

6  In  the  event  of  subsequent  changes  in  the  parity  price  or 

7  comparable  price  of  any  such  commodity,  further  readjust- 

8  ments  shall  be  made  as  required  by  the  foregoing  provisions 

9  of  this  subsection.” 
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Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Overton  to  the  bill  (H.  E. 
5990) ,  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On 
page  34,  after  line  18,  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

1  “(e)  The  Administrator  shall  not  have  any  authority  to 

2  fix  or  regulate  prices  or  rents  except  such  authority  as  is 

3  conferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  in  accordance  with  its 

4  provisions.” 
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77th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


V 

H.  R.  5990 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 


January  7  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5990),  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security 
by  checking  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislo¬ 
cations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz:  On  pages  29  and  30,  strike  section  3,  relative  to  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and  insert  the  following: 

1  Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  title  II,  of  Public  Numbered  430, 

2  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved  February  16,  1938,  is 

3  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

4  “Sec.  301.  General  Definitions. — For  the  purposes 

5  of  this  Act  and  the  declaration  of  policy — 

6  “  ( 1 )  ‘Parity’,  as  applied  to  the  price  for  any  commodity 

7  is  that  price  which  will  give  to  such  commodity  a  value  or 
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1  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that  the  producers 

2  of  such  commodity  may  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 

3  power  of  such  commodity  in  the  base  period  as  adjusted  and 

4  provided  herein : 

5  “  (a)  The  base  period  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 

6  is  the  ten-year  period  from  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 

7  1929,  inclusive. 

8  “(b)  In  calculating  the  ‘parity’  price  for  any  com- 

9  modify,  such  price  with  respect  to  value  or  purchasing 

10  power  shall  be  determined  at  any  given  time  on  the  basis 

11  of  the  price  relationship  existing  between  such  commod- 

12  ity  and  the  articles  that  the  producers  of  such  commodity 

13  may  buy  as  such  relationship  existed  during  the  base 

14  period  and  as  provided  in  this  section. 

15  “(c)  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  ‘parity’ 

16  price  for  any  commodity,  the  index  number  of  100  as 

17  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 

18  year  1926  shall  equal  the  base  price  for  all  articles  that 

19  producers  may  bu}7. 

20  “  (2)  All  ‘parity’  prices  for  commodities  shall  be  calcu- 

21  lated  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  formula  provided  for  cotton, 

22  as  provided  herein,  and  the  base  price  and  parity  price  for 

23  cotton  shall  be  calculated  on  the  following  formula: 

24  “  (a)  The  base  price  for  cotton  shall  be  the  average 
price  of  spot  seven-eighths-inch  Middling  cotton  as  such 
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price  was  current  at  the  ten  recognized  southern  con¬ 
centration  points  at  the  close  of  such  markets  on  the  1st 
and  15th  days  of  each  month  during  each  fiscal  year  of 
the  base  period  and  the  average  of  such  bimonthly  prices 
shall  he  considered  the  average  or  base  price  for  cotton 
during  such  base  period :  Provided,  That,  if  either  the 
1st  or  15th  day  of  any  month  falls  on  Sunday  or  a  legal 
holiday  when  any  or  all  of  the  selected  market  places  are 
closed,  then  the  market  close  on  the  first  succeeding 
market  day  shall  be  considered:  Provided  further,  That 
the  base  price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  average  price  of 
number  1  wheat  as  such  price  was  current  at  not  to 
exceed  ten  general  wheat  markets  or  wheat  concentra¬ 
tion  points  on  the  1st  and  15th,  days  of  each  month 
during  each  fiscal  year  of  the  base  period,  and  the 
average  price  for  such  wheat  at  such  points  during  such 
base  periods  shall  be  considered  the  average  or  base  price 
for  wheat  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act :  Provided  further, 
That  the  base  price  for  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  any  other 
commodity,  farm  or  industrial,  shall  be  calculated  on 
the  same  formula  as  is  provided  for  cotton  and  wheat : 
And  provided  f wilier,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  herein  authorized  to  select  not  to  exceed  ten  gen¬ 
eral  market  places  for  any  farm  commodity,  other  than 
cotton,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to 
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select  not  to  exceed  ten  general  market  places  for  com¬ 
modities  other  than  farm  products,  and  each  to  calculate 
the  average  or  base  prices  of  commodities  as  provided 
herein. 

“  (b)  The  average  price  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
tobacco,  or  any  other  commodity  during  the  base  period, 
as  provided  in  (2)  (a)  above,  shall  he  the  base  price 

for  any  such  commodity. 

“(3)  The  ‘parity’  price  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
tobacco,  or  any  other  commodity  as  provided  herein  shall  be 
calculated  at  any  given  time  by  using  the  all  commodity  index 
number  as  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
by  multiplying  the  base  price  of  any  commodity  by  the  said 
index  number  the  product  ascertained  will  be  the  parity  price 
for  such  commodity.” 

(4)  The  provisions  of  said  section  301  as  amended 
herein  with  respect  to  farm  commodities  shall  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  with  respect  to 
all  other  commodities  the  provisions  of  said  section  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  parity 
prices  for  the  base  agricultural  products  shall  be  calculated 
and  publicly  announced  at  least  once  during  each  calendar 
month  of  each  year:  Provided ,  That  each  said  Secretary  is 
hereby  authorized  to  adjust  the  parity  price  of  any  commodity 
falling  under  his  respective  jurisdiction  as  to  staple,  grade, 
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and  quality :  Provided  further ,  That  prior  to  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  parity  price  on  any  commodity  when  (a)  it 
appears  that  facts  are  not  available  for  determining  the  base 
price,  or  (b)  because  of  changed  conditions  the  base  price 
is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  having  jurisdiction,  not 
a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  price,  then  such  Secretary  is  author¬ 
ized  after  public  hearings  to  adjust  such  base  price,  either  up 
or  down,  as  the  facts  may  warrant,  in  order  to  give  a  fair, 
just,  and  equitable  parity  price  to  such  commodity. 

(5)  The  Administrator,  as  provided  in  this  Act,  with 
respect  to  fixing  prices  on  and  for  any  commodity,  farm, 
industrial,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  governed  at  all  times  by  the 
parity  price  of  such  commodity  as  calculated  and  publicly 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  as  provided  herein :  Provided ,  That — 

(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  secure  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  the 
average  or  base  price  on  or  for  any  commodity  as  provided 
in  this  title  and  is  authorized  to  secure  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  the  current  index  number  as  defined  herein  and 
may  calculate,  as  provided  herein,  and  announce  the  parity 
price  of  or  for  any  commodity  at  an}^  time. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  not  authorized  to  and  shall  not 
fix  a  price  on  or  for  any  commodity  at  any  time  at  a  figure 
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below  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity  calculated  and 
determined  as  provided  herein. 

(c)  When  the  current  market  price  of  any  commodity  is 
(1)  at  parity  or  (2)  is  within  five  points  below  parity,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  consider,  determine,  and  fix 
a.  price  for  or  on  such  commodity,  as  provided  herein  and 
to  make  such  order  or  orders,  and  to  take  such  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fix  and  stabilize  such  price  on  or  for 
such  commodity  until  modified  or  rescinded  by  an  appropriate 
order  as  provided  by  this  Act. 

(d)  Upon  the  approval  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  consider  the  current  price  of  any  commodity 
and  if  he  finds  that  such  price  is  above  parity  as  provided 
herein,  he  is  authorized  to  investigate  such  price  and  if  he 
finds,  upon  such  investigation,  that  such  current  price  is 
unwarranted,  unjust,  and  indefensible,  then  after  such  a  find¬ 
ing  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  a  price  on  and  for  such 
commodity  which  will  bring  such  price  to  a  fair  and  just 
relationship  with  the  other  prices  in  our  domestic  economy. 

(e)  With  respect  to  the  price  of  any  commodity  of 
which  we  have  a  surplus  and  so  long  as  such  price  of  such 
commodity  does  not  reach  within  five  points  (per  centum) 
of  parity  as  provided  herein,  the  Administrator  is  without 
authority  to  act. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  not  fix  a  price  on  or  for 
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any  byproduct,  processed  article,  finished  product,  or  similar 
or  comparable  commodity,  or  on  any  byproduct,  finished 
product,  or  similar  product,  either  made  or  derived  from 
such  similar  or  comparable  commodity,  which  will  have  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  price  of  any  other  commodity  below 
the  current  parity  price  for  such  commodity. 

(g)  Any  order  made  by  the  Administrator  fixing  any 
price  on  or  for  any  commodity,  or  article,  at  a  higher  or  lower 
figure  than  the  limits  authorized  by  this  Act  shall  be  null 
and  void. 
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United  States 
of  America 


Congressional  Uccord 

PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE  'J  Jth  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


Vol.  88  WASHINGTON,  THURSDAY,  JANUARY  8,  1942  No.  4 


Senate 

(.Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  January  6,  1942 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Very  Reverend 
ZSBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  the  Author  and  Giver  of 
all  good,  whose  unseen  power  and  pres¬ 
ence  encompass  our  path:  Guide  us,  we 
beseech  Thee,  out  of  the  darkness  of  un¬ 
certainty  into  the  light  of  such  mature 
and  careful  thought  as  may  be  needful 
for  the  deliberations  of  this  day. 

Enable  us  by  Thy  Spirit  to  rise  and  go 
wherever  our  sense  of  right  and  duty 
leads,  no  matter  how  hard  the  way,  how¬ 
ever  difficult  the  undertaking.  And,  as 
we  are  brought  face  to  face  with  reality 
all  about  us,  make  us  so  strong  within 
that  we  may  rule  right  royally  our  own 
spirits,  acting  bravely  against  whatever 
temptation  may  beset  us.  We  would  be 
meek,  rather  than  cruel;  forbearing 
rather  than  exacting,  and  willing,  if  need 
be,  to  sacrifice  our  all  on  the  altar  of 
service  to  our  country  and  our  God. 

Finally,  we  ask  that  Thou  wilt  give  us 
that  gladness  of  heart  which  is  created 
and  sustained  by  the  clear  shining  with¬ 
in  of  faith  and  love,  that  we  may  have 
the  spirit  of  the  Blessed  Master  who,  in 
spite  of  His  overburdened  and  troubled 
life,  was  the  happiest  of  men,  and  whose 
joy  o’erflowed  upon  all  those  with  whom 
He  came  into  close  and  intimate  touch 
when  He  lived  and  walked  among  men 
in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  In  His  own  dear 
name  we  ask  it.  Amen. 

ATTENDANCE  OF  A  SENATOR 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  ap¬ 
peared  in  his  seat  today. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  day  Wednesday,  January  7,  1942, 
was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was 
approved. 

CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Record  of  January  6,  on  page  20,  an  error 
was  made  by  the  reporter  in  reporting 
some  of  the  remarks  I  made  on  suits 


against  petroleum  companies,  in  which  I 
am  reported  as  suggesting  that  in  the 
consent  decree  filed  in  certain  cases  there 
was  a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  “re¬ 
covery”  in  the  cases  to  7  percent  of  the 
invested  capital.  My  intention  was  to 
refer  to  7  percent  “dividends”  on  the  in¬ 
vested  capital.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  permanent  Record  be  corrected 
by  striking  out  the  words  “recovery  after 
the  1st  of  January  for  violation  of  the 
Elkins  Act”  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  lines 
from  the  bottom  of  the  first  column  of 
page  20,  and  substituting  the  word  “divi¬ 
dends.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  correc¬ 
tion  will  be  made. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HILL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

Senators  answered  to  their 

names : 

Aiken 

Gerry 

Nye 

Austin 

Gillette 

O’Daniel 

Bailey 

Glass 

O’Mahoney 

Ball 

Green 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Barkley 

Gurney 

Reed 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bone 

Herring 

Rosier 

Brewster 

Hill 

Russell 

Brooks 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brown 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Dana  her 

Maybank 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Mead 

Walsh 

Downey 

Millikin 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Murdock 

White 

Ellender 

Murray 

Wiley 

George 

Norris 

Willis 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews  and  Mr.  Pepper]  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  and 


the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stew¬ 
art]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is  confined  to 
a  hospital  due  to  a  recent  hip  injury. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Barbour]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-seven 
Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(S.  2149)  to  amend  the  act  approved 
April  22, 1941  (Public,  No.  39,  77th  Cong.), 
so  as  to  increase  the  authorized  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  severally  agreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  following  bills 
of  the  House: 

H.  R.  4077.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  License  Act  so  as  to  permit  sight¬ 
seeing  operations  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  without  procurement  of  a  license  or 
payment  of  a  tax,  in  the  case  of  certain 
vehicles  performing  such  operations  in  con¬ 
nection  with  transportation  of  persons  to  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  5464.  An  act  to  authorize  transfer  of 
enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  to  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  and 

H.  R.  6163.  An  act  to  prohibit  parking  of 
vehicles  upon  public  or  private  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  of  such  property. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  6304) 
authorizing  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  Navy,  additional  shipbuilding  and 
ship-repair  facilities,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letters,  which  were 
referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
Itemized  report  of  transactions  for  account 
of  the  Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund  (with 
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an  accompanying  statement) ;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

Report  of  the  Tariff  Commission 

A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  United 
fctates  Tariff  Commission,  transmitting,  pur¬ 
suant  to  law,  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report 
^f  the  Commission,  1941  (with  an  accom- 
anying  report) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
inance. 

Report  of  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs 

letter  from  the  Administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans'  Affairs,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
hisVannual  report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Jun^  30,  1941  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  tfce  Committee  on  Finance. 

Report  of  the  Chesapeake  &  Potomac  Tele¬ 
phone  Co. 

A  letter  from  the  president  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  K  Potomac  Telephone  Co.,  submitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  company’s  report  for 
the  year  1941,  showing  operations  for  the 
month  lof  December  to  be  estimated  only 
(with  a^  accompanying  report);  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Report  oh  Officers  Delinquent  in  Render¬ 
ing  Accounts 

A  letterVfrom  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  Unitecfctates,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  reporij  showing  the  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  whq  on  June  30,  1941,  were  delin¬ 
quent  in  reridering  or  transmitting  accounts 
to  the  proper  offices  in  Washington,  the 
names  thereof,  the  reported  cause  of  delin¬ 
quency,  and,  in  each  instance,  whether  the 
delinquency  wa3  waived  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  <jtc.  (with  an  accompanying 
report);  to  the -Committee  on  Claims. 

Reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mission 

Two  letters  from  the  acting  chairman  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  trans¬ 
mitting  reports,  pursuant  to  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  fifty-fifth  annual  report  of  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Commission;  and 

Reports  showing  final  valuations  of  prop¬ 
erties  of  certain  carriers:  Valuation  Docket 
No.  1261.  White  Eagle  Pipe  Line  Co.,  Inc.; 
Valuation  Docket  No.  1263,  Bell  General 
Transit  Corporation;  Valuation  Docket  No. 
1264,  Keystone  Pipe  Line  Co.;  Valuation  Doc¬ 
ket  No.  1265,  Kaw  Pipe  Line  Co.,  and  Valua¬ 
tion  Docket  No.  1226,  Rocky  Mountain  Pipe 
Line  Co.  (with  accompanying  papers). 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  or  presented,  and  referred  as  in¬ 
dicated: 

By  the  VICE  PRESIDENT: 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
A.  J.  Ellsworth,  president  of  the  South  Mon¬ 
trose  Dairy  Cooperative  Association,  Mon¬ 
trose,  Pa.,  praying  for  the  adoption  of  the 
so-called  O’Mahoney  amendment  to  House  bill 
5990,  the  price-control  bill;  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

A  telegram  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from 
H.  G.  Pritchard,  of  Fessenden,  N.  Dak.,  pray¬ 
ing  that  the  proceeding  involving  the  right 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Lancer]  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  be  dismissed; 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

A  letter  in  the  nature  of  a  memorial  from 
Sarah  B.  Dona,  of  New  York  City,  remon¬ 
strating  against  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Dies  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6269)  to 
amend  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  require  the 
registration  of  certain  persons  employed  by 
agencies  to  disseminate  propaganda  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes,”  ap¬ 


proved  June  8,  1938,  as  amended;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

By  Mr.  HUGHES: 

Petitions,  numerously  signed,  of  sundry 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  praying 
for  the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  860)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defense  in  relation  to 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  to  the  members 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  for  the  suppression  of 
vice  in  the  vicinity  of  military  camps  and 
naval  establishments;  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A  memorial  of  sundry  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  remonstrating  against  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  860)  to  provide  for 
the  common  defense  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  to  the  members  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  and  to 
provide  for  the  suppression  of  vice  in  the 
vicinity  of  military  camps  and  naval  estab¬ 
lishments  in  its  present  form;  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table. 

RESOLUTION  OF  BUTLER  COUNTY  (PA.) 

POMONA  GRANGE— OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  and  appropriately 
referred  a  resolution  adopted  by  Butler 
County  (Pa.)  Pomona  Grange,  No.  17, 
with  reference  to  the  so-called  Gillette 
and  Andresen  oleomargarine  bills,  Senate 
bill  1921  and  House  bill  5700. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  we  are  informed  that,  by  virtue  of 
his  appointed  authority  by  the  Federal  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Paul  McNutt  has  seen  fit  to 
nullify  the  protective  provisions  guarding 
against  the  coloring,  etc.,  of  oleomargarine, 
thereby  making  it  difficult  for  the  purchaser 
to  detect  its  difference  from  butter,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  lack  of  food  value;  and 

Whereas  this;  ruling  has  incurred  a  great 
injustice  against  the  farmer  and  milk  pro¬ 
ducer,  in  that  it  deprives  him  of  a  legal  pro¬ 
tection  he  has  long  enjoyed:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Butler  County  Pomona 
Grange,  No.  17,  hereby  goes  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  this  ruling  and  in  favor  of  the 
Andresen-Gillette  oleomargarine  bills,  H.  R. 
5700  and  S.  1921,  which  bills  will  renew  our 
protection  against  this  oleomargarine  menace; 
and  be  it 

Resolved,  That  our  Senators  and  Congress¬ 
men  be  contacted  and  urged  to  support  the 
passage  of  the  above-mentioned  bills;  and 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
for  their  consideration  and  support. 

RESOLUTION  OF  THE  ROTARY  CLUB  OF 

ELROY,  WIS.— REDUCTION  OF  NONES¬ 
SENTIAL  EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  WILEY  presented  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Rotary  Club  of  Elroy, 
Wis,,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Rotary  Club  of  Elroy, 

Elroy,  Wis.,  December  9,  1941. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley, 

National  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  In  compliance  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Elroy 
Rotary  Club  of  Elroy,  we  forward  you  the 
following  resolution  which  was  unanimously 
passed  by  them: 

“Whereas  expenditures  for  national  defense 
for  upward  of  $56,000,000,000  have  been  au¬ 
thorized;  and 


“Whereas  Federal  tax  levies  have  reached 
an  unprecedented  height  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  increased  levies  will  be  enacted 
in  the  near  future;  and 

“Whereas  these  Federal  taxes,  both  direct 
and  indirect,  will  prove  a  severe  strain  on  the 
income  of  citizens  and  in  many  cases  require 
great  sacrifices  and  real  hardship;  and 

“Whereas  employment  is  at  a  high  level 
and  the  ‘relief  emergency’  which  existed 
several  years  ago  has  now  passed  and  there 
is  no  longer  a  real  need  for  vast  Federal 
relief  programs:  Therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  be  hereby  requested 
to  examine  all  Federal  nondefense  spending 
and  eliminate  all  the  nonessential  spending, 
thus  saving  from  one  to  three  billions  of 
dollars  annually,  and  it  has  been  estimated 
by  competent  authorities  may  be  done;  and 
be  it  further 

“Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  sent  to  bur  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  Congress  land  to  the  newspapers.” 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  REYNOLDS: 

S.  2182.  A  bill  to  provide  for  temporary  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Aripy  of  the  United  States  of 
officers  commissioned  in  the  Air  Corps  or  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  with  the  Air  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr  McCARRAN: 

S.  2183.  A  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  “An 
act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art  to  protect?  the  publiG  health  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,”  approved  February  27, 
1929;  to  the  Committee  op  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  WHEELER: 

S.  2184.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Harry  B.  Milli- 
son;  to  tMe  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

S.  2185.  A  bill  authorizing  the  ’President  of 
the  United  States  to  reinstate  ^Wallace  F. 
Saffordrto  the  position  and  rank  of  captain  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Military  Affairs. 

HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Tlie  bill  (H.  R.  6304)  authorizing  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  United  States  Navy, 
additional  shipbuilding  and  ship-repaiy 

Jcilities,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
ad  twice  by  its  title  and  ordered  to  be 
aced  on  the  lailund.aj-  — 

AMENDMENTS  TO  PRICE  CONTROL  BILL 

Mr.  GEORGE  and  Mr.  VANDENBERG 
each  submitted  an  amendment  and 
Mr.  BALL  and  Mr.  BUTLER  each  sub¬ 
mitted  two  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them,  respectively,  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national 
defense  and  security  by  checking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
..and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  sev- 
•  erally  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
“  be  printed. 

Mr.  LUCAS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  House 
bill  5990,  the  price-control  bill,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be 
printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  page  28,  line  25,  before  the  period,  in¬ 
sert  a  comma  and  the  following:  “and  no 
agricultural  commodity  which  has  been 
bought  by  any  governmental  agency  shall  be 
sold  at  a  price  below  the  market  price  for 
such  commodity  specified  In  clause  (1)  of 
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clause  (2)  or  section  3  (a)  of  this  act,  which-i 
.  ever  is  the  higher."  I 

PATRIOTIC  ATTITUDE  OP  BOY  SCOUTS 
OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  add  my  voice  to  those 
praising  the  work  of  the  Boy  Scout/ of 
America,  an  organization  which  /nee 
again  has  placed  its  entire  resourofes  at 
the  call  of  the  Nation.  Well  does  Amer¬ 
ica  know  how  great  can  be  the  service 
rendered  by  Boy  Scouts  in  times  if  need. 

I  was  glad  to  write  to  Dr.  Jikmes  E. 
West,  chief  Scout  executive  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  voluntarily  expressing 
my  personal  eathusiasm  for  the  official 
announcement  he  made  on  behalf  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  directly  following 
the  declaration  of  war.  It -was  one  of 
the  first  organizations,  to  my  knowledge, 
that  took  formal  action  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
telegram  sent  to  President  Roosevelt  by 
President  Walter  W.  Head  and  Dr.  James 

E.  West,  of  the  Boy  Scout  organization. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ? 

The  telegram  is  as  follows : 

At  this  time  of  national  crisis  we,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  assure  you 
of  the  full  and  wholehearted  cooperation  of 
the  entire  active  membership  of  our  organi¬ 
zation,  numbering  1,600,000  boys  and  men. 
In  addition  there  are  some  10,000,000  others 
who  have  derived  benefits  from  its  program 
during  the  31  years  of  Its  organized  existence 
who,  we  feel  sure,  also  stand  with  us,  ready  to 
assist  in  any  and  every  manner  possible  in 
making  effective  the  Government  program 
resulting  from  your  recommendation  to  Con¬ 
gress  and  its  action  in  today  declaring  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Ebipire  of  Japan. 

The  efforts  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
during  the  last  World  War  demonstrated  that 
there  are  many  projects  which  can  be  appro¬ 
priately  and  successfully  undertaken  by  boys 
of  Scout  age  and  with  Scout  training.  Here¬ 
tofore  we  have  happily  responded  to  your  per¬ 
sonal  request  to  distribute  posters  publicizing 
defense  savings  binds  and  stamps  and  to 
participate  in  the  aluminum  collection.  Our 
efforts  in  the  waste-paper  collection  currently 
in  operation  and  in  the  civilian  defense  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  further  intensified.  It  will  be 
our  earnest  purpose  to  embrace  to  the  full 
measure  of  our :  capacity  any  and  all  other 
opportunities  to  render  further  service  to  our 
country. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
splendid  spirit  of  further  cooperation,  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  and  the  Office  of 
Civilian  Defense  have  drawn  up  an  emer¬ 
gency  program  agreement  signed  by  Hon. 

F.  H.  LaGuardia  and  Dr.  James  E.  West. 
This  agreement  outlines  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  each  organization  and 
provides  for  smooth  cooperation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  emergency-pro¬ 
gram  agreement  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Amongst  other  things,  it  was  agreed  that — 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  as  a  national 
organization  operating  under  Federal  charter, 
has  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  an  edu¬ 
cational  program  of  training  boys  in  scout- 
craft  and  outdoor  skills  and  citizenship  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  and  in  developing  and  molding 
character.  It  has  developed  and  inaugurated 


a  special  program  of  emergency  service  train¬ 
ing.  Its  regular  training  also  includes  first 
aid,  firemanship,  signaling,  mapping,  life¬ 
saving,  pathflnding,  and  cooperation  with 
'bthers. 

Since  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  one 
and  one-half  million  boys  and  men  trained 
and  organized  into  49,000  units  in  practically 
every  community  in  the  United  States  and 
Territories,  it  is  desirable  in  the  interests  of 
national  defense  that  their  activities  and 
ability  to  serve  be  coordinated  as  closely  as 
possible  with  the  civilian-protection  program 
of  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense. 

It  is  mutually  agreed  that  the  services  of 
members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  can 
immediately  be  utilized  in  the  following 
enrolled  volunteer  groups  of  civilian-defense 
protection  : 

(A)  Assisting  emergency  medical  units. 

(B)  Fire  watchers. 

(C)  Leadership  in  the  development  of  ade¬ 
quate  locally  trained  messenger  service  in 
which  members  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
will  have  special  designation,  supplementing 
their  uniform,  indicative  of  their  special 
training. 

When  a  particular  mission  is  assigned  to 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  they  will  become 
a  part  of  the  civilian-defense  organization 
during  the  performance  of  this  mission  and 
work  under  the  general  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  defense  council. 

Councils  of  defense  and  local  Boy  Scout 
councils  will  develop  local  plans  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  accord  with  this  joint  statement  and 
the  fixed  and  stated  policies  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  and  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  my  tribute  to  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Many  of  us  remember — I,  for  one — and 
most  of  us  have  heard  of  the  invaluable  aid 
which  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  were  able 
to  give  during  the  first  World  War.  I  well 
recall  the  splendid  record  which  Scouts  made 
in  the  sale  of  Liberty  bonds  then.  Tirelessly 
and  cheerfully  these  lads  kept  at  their  ap¬ 
pointed  tasks.  Scout  training  was  good  in 
the  days  of  the  first  World  War — it  showed  up 
in  Scout  ability  and  willingness  when  a  job 
had  to  be  done.  The  Nation  saw  these  things 
happen  then  and  was  thankful — thankful  to 
the  four-hundred-odd-thousand  Scouts  and 
Scout  leaders  who  Individually  and  as  a  group 
performed  so  brilliantly. 

It  was  with  considerable  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  I  watched  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
grow,  especially  during  and  immediately 
after  the  first  World  War.  It  was  as  if  the 
Scouts,  having  come  through  their  first  great 
baptism  of  fire,  as  it  were,  were  officially  and 
nationally  approved.  Thousands  of  boys 
everywhere  crowded  each  other  to  join  this 
great  movement.  But  it  wasn’t  mushroom 
growth.  Even  in  those  early  days  I  knew 
that  scouting  had  its  feet  solidly  on  the 
ground.  This  growth  has  continued  steadily 
through  the  years. 

In  these  very  momentous  times  I  feel 
considerably  safer  as  an  American  and  far 
more  hopeful  of  the  future  because  the  Boy 
Scout  movement  is  as  strong  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  I  look  upon  the  youth  of  our 
country,  as  any  intelligent  person  must,  as 
the  leaders  and  the  followers  of  America 
tomorrow.  The  trust  we  must  repose  in  our 
boys  is  Important — grave.  But  with  our  ac¬ 
tive  Boy  Scout  movement  training  them  in 
character  and  citizenship  that  trust  is  well 
placed. 

You  see  evidence  all  about  you  of  the  way 
Boy  Scouts  are  assuming  their  responsibility 


to  their  country.  They  are  cooperating  with 
the  Treasury  Department  in  many  ways. 
They  are  placing  conspicuously  5,000,000 
posters  for  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense  on 
what  to  do  during  an  air  raid.  They  have 
collected  10,000,000  pounds  of  aluminum,  and 
everywhere  you  see  them  collecting  waste 
paper  for  their  country.  In  the  next  few  days 
Boy  Scouts  will  be  gathering  books  from  the 
homes  of  America  for  the  recreation  centers 
for  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and  members  of 
the  Coast  Guard. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  a  sentimentalist,  I 
say  heartily,  "Thank  God  for  a  movement 
like  this  one.”  On  December  18  the  national 
executive  board  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
passed  a  resolution  entitled,  “What  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  will  do  in  war  times.”  It 
is  a  restatement  of  the  application  of  the 
Scout  oath  and  law.  In  the  light  of  the 
Scout  record  in  peace  as  well  as  war  this  Is 
not  just  an  opportunist  announcement  to 
gain  publicity.  Those  of  us  who  have  seen 
the  Boy  Scout  movement  develop  know  that 
this  resolution  is  more  liable  to  be  an  under¬ 
statement  of  what  Scouts  eventually  will  do 
in  these  times. 

The  more  one  hears  about  Scouting  the 
less  sentimental  it  appears  to  thank  God  for 
Scouting,  and  the  more  logical. 

It  is  a  mathematical  fact  that  70  percent 
of  the  men  studying  at  Annapolis  to  lead  our 
naval  forces  are  former  Boy  Scouts.  West 
Point  counts  68  percent  of  its  cadets  as  form¬ 
er  Boy  Scouts.  The  Coast  Guard  Academy, 
which  trains  officers  for  that  branch  of  the 
service,  has  73  percent  of  its  men  with  Scout 
training.  Most  recent  figures  Inform  me  that 
25  percent  of  the  selectees  now  training  in  our 
armies  have  had  Scout  training. 

These  figures  meffn  something.  They  mean 
that  there  is  something  fundamentally  fine 
and  strong  in  basic  Scout  training — some¬ 
thing  that  develops  the  character  and  the  cit¬ 
izenship  that  will  continue  to  make  democ¬ 
racy  a  living,  vital  way  of  life. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  pay  final  tribute  to 
Scouting.  What  finer  examples  of  Scouting 
could  America  seek  than  those  brave  officers 
and  men  who  died  valiantly  in  defense  of  our 
great  flag  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines. 

I  refer  humbly  to  Capt.  Colin  P.  Kelly,  Jr., 
whose  daring  and  heroic  deeds  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  will  stand  out  in  history.  Captain  Kelly 
was  a  Boy  Scout  in  his  native  Madison,  Fla. 

Keefe  R.  Connolly  died  for  his  country  at 
Pearl  Harbor  as  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  Oklahoma.  In  his  home  town  of 
Markesan,  Wis.,  Troop  28  is  proud  of  their 
former  senior  patrol  leader. 

Lt.  Gordon  H.  Sterling,  Jr.,  another  air  offi¬ 
cer  performed  heroic  deeds  in  repelling  the 
vicious  Japanese  air  attacks  on  Hawaii.  He 
was  a  Scout  in  West  Hartford,  Conn. 

Robert  Smith,  formerly  of  Troop  13,  Flush¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.,  was  a  member  of  the  crew  of  the 
target  ship  Utah  when  the  Jap  raiders  came 
over  Oahu. 

Lt.  George  S.  Welch,  more  fortunate  than 
the  above  men,  was  able  to  personally  receive 
a  citation  for  heroism  in  an  air  fight  over 
Hawaii.  He  was  a  Scout  of  Troop  33,  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del. 

Many  more  former  Scouts  are  daily  per¬ 
forming  heroic  deeds — standing  watch  to  de¬ 
fend  America.  These  men  are  glad,  I’m  sure, 
that  they  had  Scout  training — I  know  we  as  a 
Nation  are. 

So  when  I  say,  “Thank  God  for  Scouting,” 
perhaps  I’m  more  practical  than  sentimental. 

MINORITY  STOCKHOLDERS’  ACTIONS 

AGAINST  OFFICIALS  OF  CERTAIN  COR¬ 
PORATIONS 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  at  this  point,  a  letter  dated  January 
7, 1942,  which  I  wrote  to  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  NuysI,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
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|nd  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  December 
1941,  which  I  wrote  to  the  Attorney 
G  Slaer  al. 

Trae  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob- 
jectior\it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letters  are  as  follows: 

January  7,  1942. 
Hon.  Fredei&ck  Van  Nuys, 

Chairma\  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Van  Nuys:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letteNwrftten  December  17  to 
the  Honorable  Francis  Biddle,  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States,  which  will  explain 
itself. 

This  letter  was  written  with  reference  to 
particular  suits  pending  before  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  and  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court  in  a  minority  stockholders’  action 
against  officials  of  certain  large  corporations. 

At  this  writing,  I  have  had  no  reply  to  my 
letter  and  because  of  the  subject  matter  and 
because  of  the  fact  the  consent  decrees'-which 
are  sought  are  now  being  given  consideration 
by  the  court,  I  thought  the  contents  orYny 
letter  should  be  known  to  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  not  only  for  their  inter®, 
est,  but  in  case  they  might  feel  that  some 
recommendation  from  this  important  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  helpful  in  correcting  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  the  facts  indicate  may  need  looking 
into. 

In  addition  to  my  letter  to  Attorney  General 
Biddle,  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Senate 
hearings  to  which  reference  is  made  in  my 
letter. 

With  assurances  of  my  esteem,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Tobey. 


Hbi 


December  17,  1941. 

nr.  Francis  Biddle, 

Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 


Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear', Sir:  Because  of  your  interest  in  ju¬ 
dicial  reform  as  demonstrated  by  your  re¬ 
cent  appearance  before  the  judiciary  com¬ 
mittee  to  testify  on  pending  legislation  to 
make  more  expeditious  the  removal  of  judi¬ 
cial  officials  suspected  of  conduct  unworthy 
of  a  judge,  I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  matter  of  consent  decrees  which  do  not 
always  place  our  Federal  courts  in  a  most 
favorable  light. 

There  is  pending  before  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
and  also  before  the  New  York  State  Supreme 
Court,  two  very  similar  minority  stockhold¬ 
ers’  actions  against  officials  of  certain  large 
corporations,  namely  the  Radio  Corporation 
of  America,  General  Electric  Co.,  and  West- 
lnghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Co.  In 
those  actions  it  is  charged  that  certain  offi¬ 
cials  illegally  diverted  from  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America  many  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  charges 
pending  before  the  Federal  Distrct  Court 
for  the  Southern  Dstrict  of  New  York  in  the 
case  of  Saivetz  et  al.  v.  Radio  Corporation 
of  America  et  al.  are  similar  to  the  charges 
contained  in  the  case  pending  before  the 
New  York  Supreme  Count:. 

It  has  come  to  my/6ttention  that  while 
those  cases  were  on  l^ial  recently  before  the 
New  York  State  Supreme  Court  certain  officials 
of  the  General  Eltjftric  Co.  and  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  ^.Manufacturing  Co.,  through 
their  attorney^rather  than  testify  in  open 
court  and  subject  themselves  and  others  to 
examinatioiymave  offered  to  pay  out  of  the 
moneys  o^hose  two  companies  the  sum  of 
$l,000,OOQr  One  element  in  the  case  that  is 
of  gre^r  interest  to  me  is  that  this  offer  is 
condii/oned  on  the  dismissal  without  trial  of 
the  >nmilar  charges  pending  in  the  Federal 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
York. 


I  believe  that  the  new  Federal  rules  of 
civil  procedure  providV  that  the  justices  of 
Federal  courts  must  approve  consent  decrees 
in  representative  suits,  presumably  because 
of  the  Interest  of  the  great  Humber  of  stock¬ 
holders  involved.  According 'to  that  rule,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  justices  of  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  must  approve  such  a  settle¬ 
ment  before  such  charges  can  be  withdrawn. 

Those  suits  were  filed  on  the  part  of  cer¬ 
tain  shareholders  or  their  attorneys,  repre¬ 
senting  but  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  some 
16,000,000  shares  issued  and  presumably  those 
suits  were  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
shareholders  or  of  all  parties  similarly  situ¬ 
ated. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  16,000,000  shares 
of  stock  have  been  issued  by  the  Radio  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America,  and  in  view  of  the  fur¬ 
ther  fact  that  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  com¬ 
plainants’  attorneys  will  deduct  their  fees, 
costs,  and  expenditures  from  the  $1,000,000 
given  in  settlement,  I  fail  to  see  how,  under 
that  agreement,  any’ material  financial  ben¬ 
efit  will  accrue  to  the  vast  number  of  share¬ 
holders  who  invested  their  savings  in  this 
company. 

That  tentative  consent  decree  is  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest  to  me  from  a  legislative  view¬ 
point  because  of  the  fact  that  the  offer  to 
pay  $1,000,000  is  conditioned  upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  by  complainants’  attorneys,  without 
trial,,  of  the  similar  charges  pending  before 
the  Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern 
District  of  New  York. 

My  interest  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
that  very  matter  was  the  subject  some 
months  ago  of  considerable  discussion  before 
the  Senate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee, 
of  which  I  am  a  member. 

The  matter  came  before  us  in  connection 
with  the  nomination  of  the  late  Federal 
Communications  Commissioner,  Thad  H. 
Brown.  At  that  tirpe  we  were  seeking  to 
determine  whether  the  officials  of  these 
large  corporations  had  been  guilty  of  dissi¬ 
pating  the  funds  belonging  to  the  stock¬ 
holders.  Two  of  the  attorneys  representing 
those  large  companies,  namely,  Messrs.  Man- 
ton  Davis  and  Joseph  Proskauer,  when  ques¬ 
tioned  as  to  the  details  of  the  alleged  dissi¬ 
pation  of  funds,  begged  the  committee  not 
to  pry  into  the  details  thereof  because  those 
matters  were  pending  before  the  courts 
where  the  charges  would  be  fully  met. . 

For  instance,  on  page  311  of  the  hearings, 
copy  of  which  I  enclose,  Mr.  Proskauer  says: 
“We  shall  meet  that  case  in  court  from  the 
time  it  comes,  and  I  will  assure  this  commit¬ 
tee  that  there  will  never  be  a  settlement  of 
that  case.  I  think  this  will  be  litigated  and 
that  all  these  things  will  be  tried  out  in  a 
court  of  law.” 

On  page  315  of  the  same  hearings  we  are 
told  of  the  official  positions  held  by  Mr.  Da¬ 
vis  and  Mr.  Proskauer.  Mr.  Davis  there  says: 
“The  R.  C.  A.  has  staff  counsel,  of  which  I 
am  chief.  In  these  cases  we  have  trial  coun¬ 
sel,  and  Judge  Proskauer,  who  has  addressed 
you,  is  the  chief  of  the  trial  counsel  for  the 
defendants  in  this  case. 

V  “If  my  recollection  serves  me,  sir,  the  ille¬ 
gality  of  the  cross-licensing  agreements  which 
was  the  issue  in  the  Government  suit  that 
was  withdrawn  by  consent  decree  is  realleged 
in  these  cases.” 

For  instance,  when  I  asked  Mr.  Proskauer 
this  question,  “That  radio  stock  taken  by 
General  Electric  and  Westinghduse  was  not 
returned  to  R.  C.  A.?”,  Mr.  Proskauer  an¬ 
swered,  “I  cannot  try  that  case  here”  (p.  315) . 

When  I  asked  for  further  information,  Mr. 
Davis  replied:  “Those  are  issues  that  are 
pending  before  the  Court  in  respect  to  which 
I  think  you  ought  not  to  make  us  disclose  our 
defenses”  (p.  316) . 

There  was  a  committee  of  Congress  trying 
to  determine  whether  irregularities  existed 


in  certain  transactions.  For  8  years  cases  had 
been  filed  against  Radio  Corporation  of 
America  by  different  individuals,  but  not 
once  had  Radio  Corporation  of  America  gone 
to  trial  on  the  issues,  and  the  attorneys  for 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  enjoined  this 
committee  from  looking  into  the  matter  on 
the  assurance  that  a  full  disclosure  of  the 
facts  would  be  had  at  the  trial. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  you,  as  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  the  activities  or  conduct  of  the 
judges  of  the  New  York  State  Supreme  Court. 
However,  I  would  appreciate  receiving  your 
opinion  as  to  whether  a  case  can  thus  be 
taken  out  of  the  Federal  district  court  with¬ 
out  proper  presentation  of  evidence  before 
that  court.  Is  it  possible  under  existing  rules 
of  procedure  to  thus  preclude  trial  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  in  a  Federal  court  by  a 
consent  agreement  approved  by  a  State  court, 
in  a  case  such  as  this  where  minority  share¬ 
holders  seek  an  accounting  of  the  moneys 
and  other  properties  of  the  corporation? 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce,  before  which  evidence  was  taken 
under  oath  on  these  matters,  has  not  yet 
made  a  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  thereon.  I  am  assuming  that  we  will 
soon  reach  the  point  in  our  legislative  work 
when  we  will  have  the  time  to  consider  the 
evidence  taken  and  make  such  report  and 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  term  advisable. 

After  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
consider  the  serious  charges  made  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce,  and  the  supporting  evidence  con¬ 
tained  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  en¬ 
closed  herewith,  I  would  appreciate  a  state¬ 
ment  from  you  as  to  whether  or  not,  from 
your  experience  with  Federal  court  pro¬ 
cedure,  there  is  need  for  additional  legislatig 
to  protect  parties  involved  in  repr 
suits  or  whether  there  is  any  way 
isting  law  whereby  the  interest  of  tha/^hare 
holders  can  be  protected,  for  insjtoce,  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  cpfef  justice 
of  the  supreme  court  of  Newy-York  to  the 
long  line  of  consent  decrees  .that  have  pre¬ 
ceded  this  last  tentative  agreement  and  the 
possibility  of  fraud  existing  therein. 

Sincerely  yours, 

.  Ciiari.es  W.  Tobey. 

STATEMENT  BY  PAUL  L.  SPECHT 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccaisent  to  have  printed  in 
the  body  of  the  Record  a  statement  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  famous  band  leader  and 
pioneer  in  modern  music,  Hon.  Paul  L. 
Specht,  of  Sinking  Spring,  Pa. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

That  great  soldier,  statesman,  scholar  and 
master  of  men  and  nations,  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte,  once  said: 

“Of  all  the  fine  arts,  music  has  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  passions  of  men;  therefore, 
the  legislator  should  make  it  one  of  his  chief 
concerns.” 

Is  the  United  States  of  America  and  its 
Navy  and  Army  Departments  aware  of  the 
tremendous  influence  of  music  on  its  war¬ 
riors,  and  are  our  Federal  executives  making 
music  one  of  their  chief  concerns  in  building 
a  supreme  force  of  fighting  men?  Is  the 
right  kind  of  modern,  soul-stirring  music, 
important  to  our  fighting  forces,  and  has  our 
Government  progressed  in  this  direction  of 
replacing  the  old  type  of  military  music  with 
modern  American  swing  music  that  our  sol¬ 
dier  boys  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35  like 
best? 

Modern  dance  music  is  certainly  not  a 
luxury.  It  can  be  a  powerful  factor  and 
necessity  in  building  morale  in  our  fighting 
ranks. 
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Value 

4Group  2:  of  imports 

Oil  seeds _ $22,  555,  356 

Vegetable  oils _  39,  738,  201 

Essential  oils _  6,  662, 166 

Seeds,  except  oil  seeds _  1,  453, 175 

Miscellaneous  vegetable 

products _  3,  120,  860 

Jute,  hemp _  13, 483,  860 

Other  vegetable  fibers _  23,  584,  668 

Wool  and  mohair,  etc _  163,272,285 

i  Wool,  semimanufactures _  6,  514, 615 

iWool,  manufactures _  14,066,202 


294,451,388 


===== 
‘  Total  agricultural  Imports 
1  of  all  groups  for  first  9 

months  of  1941 _  876,  522,  128 

- 

In  reference  to  Russian  and  British  food 
demands,  Mr.  L.  V.  Burton,  editor  of  Food 
Industries,  writing  for  the  January  1  Issue 
of  the  Washington  Star,  said,  in  part,  as 
follows^ 

“In  the  next  year,  therefore,  it  seems 
likely  that  the  demands  on  the  United  States 
for  processed  foods — i.  e.,  foods  manufactured 
into  noiiperishable  form — will  jump  from  a 
population  demand  of  perhaps  140,000,000 
today  to  about  200,000,000  by  the  end  of 
1942.”  \ 

If  new  federally  irrigated  lands  are  going 
to  be  required  to  produce  a  part  of  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  food,  or  to  make 
up  a  part  of  the  food  deficit  caused  by  cur¬ 
tailed  imports,  that  fact  should  be  ascer¬ 
tained  nowi  so  that  construction  work  on 
such  projects  as  may  be  needed  could  be 
expedited  at  pnce. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

F.  O,  HagiE, 

Sectary-Manager ,  National 

\  Reclamation  Association. 

FOUNDATION^  OF  THE  PEACE— ARTICLE 
BY  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

[Mi-.  DOWNEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
“Foundations  of  the  P^ace,”  written  by  Hon. 
Henry  A.  Wallace,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  printed  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.]  < 

ST.  PIERRE  ANDj  MIQUELON — LETTER 
FROM  W.  W.  SANDERSON 

[Mr.  DOWNEY  aSked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  thl  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  W.  W.  Sanderson,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  relative  t q  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre 
and  Miquelon,  jtvhich  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

FRED  FARNEft  AND  DORIS  M.  SCHROE- 
DER— CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Mr.  BRO 
report: 

The  com: 
agreeing  vo 
amendment 
3141)  for  t: 


submitted  the  following 


tee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
s  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
f  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
relief  of  Fred  Farner  and  Doris 
M.  Schroed/r,  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference/  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to/the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  t</  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  figures  “$2,500”  insert 
"$3,00f”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to\the  same. 

Prentiss  M.  BroV^n, 
Joseph  Rosier, 

Arthur  Capper, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Dan  R.  McGehee, 

Robert  Ramspeck,  \ 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


\  CATHARINE  SCHULTZE— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  BROWN  submitted  the  following 
report. 

The  Committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing'  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
4622)  for  the  relief  of  Catharine  Schultze, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  figures  “$2,000”  insert 
"$3,000”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Prentiss  M.  Bp.own, 

James  H.  Hughes, 

Arthur  Capper, 

Marstgers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Dan  R.  McGehee, 

Robert  Ramspeck, 

T Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

he  report  was  agreed  to. 

""  PRICE  CONTROL ,Tr 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price 
dislocations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  reported  by  the 
committee. 

The  amendment  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  to  insert: 
Title  I — General  Provisions  and  Authority 
purposes;  time  limit;  applicability 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security  and  necessary  to  the  efiective  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  present  war,  and  the  purposes 
of  this  act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and  to 
prevent  speculative,  unwarranted,  and  ab¬ 
normal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  to  eli¬ 
minate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  dis- 
i  ruptive  practices  resulting  from  abnormal 
market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by  or 
i  contributing  to  the  national  emergency;  to 
protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and 
limited  incomes,  consumers,  wage  earners, 
investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life 
;  insurance,  annuities,  and  pensions,  from  un¬ 
due  impairment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to 
\  prevent  hardships  to  persons  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness,  to  endowed  schools,  universities,  and 
Bother  institutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State, 
\  and  local  governments,  which  would  result 
from  abnormal  increases  in  prices;  to  assist 
in  securing  adequate  production  of  commod¬ 
ities  and  facilities;  and  to  permit  voluntary 
cooperation  between  the  Government  and 
producers,  processors,  and  others  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  aforesaid  purposes.  It  shall  be  the 
policy  of  those  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Government  dealing  with  wages  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Department  of  Labor  and  its  various 
bureaus,  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  De¬ 
partment,  the  Office  of  Production  Manage¬ 
ment,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  Railway  Labor  Board,  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Mediation  Board,  and  others),  within 
the  limits  of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction, 
to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of  prices  and 
cost  of  production. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all 
regulations,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  re¬ 
quirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  on 
June  30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  President  that  the  further  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  authority  granted  by  this  act 
is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 


tional  defense  and  security,  or  upon  the  date 
of  enactment  of  an  act  of  Congress  termi¬ 
nating  such  authority,  whichever  date  is  the 
earlier;  except  that  as  to  offenses  committed, 
or  rights  or  liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such 
termination  date,  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  such  regulations,  orders,  price  schedules, 
and  requirements  shall  be  treated  as  still  re¬ 
maining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
any  proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with 
respect  to  any  such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING 
PRACTICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  in  sec. 
201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity 
or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise 
to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  may  by 
regulation  or  order  establish  such  maximum 
price  or  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment 
will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act.  So  far 
as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum 
price,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  between  October  1  and  October  15,  1941 
(or  if  for  any  reason  such  period  reflects 
abnormal  market  conditions  for  a  particular 
commodity,  then  during  the  nearest  2-week 
period  which  is  not  abnormal  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator) ,  for  the  commodity  or 
commodities  included  under  such  regulation 
or  order,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for 
such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine 
and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following:  Speculative  fluctua¬ 
tions,  general  increases  or  decreases  in  costs 
of  production,  distribution,  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  general  Increases  or  decreases  in 
profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities,  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
year  ended  October  1,  1941.  Every  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  statement  of  the  considerations 
involved  in  the  issuance  of  such  regulation 
or  order.  As  used  in  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subsection,  the  term  “regulation 
or  order”  means  a  regulation  or  order  of  gen¬ 
eral  applicability  and  effect.  Whenever  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  ac¬ 
tion  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectu¬ 
ate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  may,  without 
regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  Issue  temporary  regulations  or 
orders  establishing  as  a  maximum  price  or 
maximum  prices  the  price  or  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  on  the  date  of  issuance  of  such 
temporary  regulations  or  orders;  but  any 
such  temporary  regulation  or  order  shall  be 
effective  for  not  more  than  60  days,  and  may 
be  replaced  by  a  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  he  shall  issue  declarations  setting  forth 
the  necessity  for,  and  recommendations 
with  reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduc¬ 
tion  of  rents  for  defense-area  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  within  defense-rental  areas. 
If  within  60  days  after  the  issuance  of  any 
such  recommendations  rents  for  any  such 
accommodations  have  not  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator  been  stabilized  or  re¬ 
duced  by  State  or  local  regulation,  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
or  order  establish  such  maximum  rent  or 
maximum  rents  for  such  accommodations  as 
in  his  judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and 
equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  any  maximum  rent  for  any  defense- 
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area  housing  accommodations,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  ascertain  and  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  rents  prevaling  for  such 
accommodations,  or  comparable  accommoda¬ 
tions,  on  or  about  the  date  (not  earlier  than 
April  1,  1940)  on  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  defense  activities  have 
resulted  or  threaten  to  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  rents  for  housing  accommodations  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
he  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to 
be  of  general  applicability  in  respect  of  such 
accommodations,  including  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  property  taxes  and  other  costs, 
subsequent  to  such  date  and  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  12  months.  In  designating  defense-ren¬ 
tal  areas,  in  prescribing  maximum  rents  for 
such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting  per¬ 
sons  to  administer  such  maximum  rents,  the 
Administrator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he 
determines  to  be  practicable,  consider  any 
recommendations  which  may  be  made  by 
State  and  local  officials  concerned  with  hous¬ 
ing  or  rental  conditions  in  any  defense-ren¬ 
tal  area. 

(c)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  act 
may  be  established  in  such  form  and  man¬ 
ner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and 
differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  reasonable  exceptions,  as 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are 
necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  act.  Any  regulation  or  order 
under  this  section  which  establishes  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  maximum  rent  may  provide 
for  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent  below 
the  price  or  prices  prevailing  for  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent  or 
rents  prevailing  for  the  defense-area  housing 
accommodations,  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes 
in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing 
practices  (including  practices  relating  to  re¬ 
covery  of  the  possession) ,  in  connection  with 
any  defense-area  housing  accommodations, 
which  in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or 
are  likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent  increases, 
as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  he  may,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
necessary  production  of  any  commodity, 
whether  by  purchase  from  marginal  or  high- 
cost  producers  or  others,  or  to  prevent  price 
increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  buy  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  store  or  use  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
any  commodity,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  without  regard  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  requiring  competitive  bidding: 
Provided,  That  any  materials  which  have  been 
heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  defined  as 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  supplies 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  5d  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act, 
as  amended,  may  be  bought  or  sold  or  stored 
or  used,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thi3  act,  only  by  corporations  created  or  or¬ 
ganized  pursuant  to  said  section  5d,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  de¬ 
termine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Loan  Administra¬ 
tor;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any 
commodity  by  any  such  corporation,  the  sale 
price  therefor  shall  not  exceed  any  maximum 
price  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  which  is  applicable  to  such 
commodity  at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery, 
but  such  sale  price  may  be  below  such  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  below  the  purchase  price  of 
such  commodity,  and  the  Administrator  may 


make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
buying  or  selling,  or  storage  or  use,  of  any 
such  commodity.  In  any  case  in  which  a 
commodity  is  domestically  produced,  the  pow¬ 
ers  granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this 
subsection  shall  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
importations  of  such  commodity  only  to  the 
extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  domestic  production  of  the  com¬ 
modity  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand 
therefor.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
used  as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection.  Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  modify, 
suspend,  amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  section,  or  in  any  existing  law,  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

(f )  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  3. 

(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements 
under  this  act  may  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  any  agricultural  commodity  be¬ 
low  (1)  the  market  price  equivalent  to  110 
percent  of  the  parity  price  or  comparable 
price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade, 
location,  and  seasonal  differentials,  as  de¬ 
termined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevail¬ 
ing  for  such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  parity 
prices  shall  be  determined  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized 
by  law:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic 
crops — corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and 
peanuts — the  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
publish  a  comparable  price,  whenever  he 
finds,  after  investigation  and  public  hearing, 
that  the  production  and  consumption  of  such 
commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  char¬ 
acter  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a 
price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic 
commodities. 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  for 
any  commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  shall  not  be  established  in  any 
manner  as  to  circumvent,  vitiate,  or  prevent 
the  effectuation  of  such  purposes. 

(d)  No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  exist¬ 
ing  law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

(e)  If  a  maximum  price  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  agricultural  commodity  and 
thereafter  a  parity  price  as  determined  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
more  than  3  percent  above  or  below  the 
parity  price  to  which  the  prevailing  maxi¬ 
mum  price  applies,  the  maximum  price  es¬ 
tablished  for  such  commodity  shall  be  read¬ 
justed  and  based  upon  such  later  parity  price 
until  a  further  adjustment  is  required  under 
this  subsection. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless 
of  any  contract,  agreement,  lease,  or  other 
obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any 
commodity,  or  in  the  course  of  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  or  receive  any  commodity,  or  to 
demand  or  receive  any  rent  for  any  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations,  or  otherwise 
to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  or  order  establishing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  maximum  rent,  or  of  any  other 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  this 
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act,  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do 
any  of  the  foregoing.  As  used  in  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  the  term  “maximum  price”  shall  include 

(1)  any  price  schedule  issued  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration 
or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  prior  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  Administrator  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  section  201  of  this  act  takes 
office,  which  is  effective  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  206  of  this  act,  or 

(2)  any  maximum  price  established  by  a  reg¬ 
ulation  or  order  issued  by  such  Administrator 
after  he  takes  office;  and  the  term  “maximum 
rent”  shall  include  any  maximum  rent  es¬ 
tablished  by  a  regulation  or  order  issued  by 
such  Administrator  after  he  takes  office. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
remove  or  attempt  to  remove  from  any  de¬ 
fense-area  housing  accommodations  the  ten¬ 
ant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to  renew 
the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such 
accommodations,  because  such  tenant  or  oc¬ 
cupant  has  taken,  or  proposes  to  take,  action 
authorized  or  required  by  this  act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government,  or  for  any 
adviser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator 
in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  under  this  act,  or  to  use 
any  such  information,  for  personal  benefit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  person  to  sell  any  commodity 
or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other 
groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  and 
with  representatives  and  associations  there¬ 
of,  to  cooperate  with  any  agency  or  person, 
and  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  or 
agreements  with  any  such  persons,  groups, 
or  associations  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regula¬ 
tions  or  orders,  or  otherwise. 

Title  II — Administration  and  Enforcement 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  which  shall 
be  under  the  direction  of  a  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  (referred  to  in  this  act  as  the  “Admin¬ 
istrator”)  .  The  Administrator  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $12,000 
per  annum.  The  Administrator  may,  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  appoint  such 
employees  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under 
this  act,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation  In 
accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of 
1923,  as  amended.  The  Administrator  may 
utilize  the  services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
agencies  and  may  utilize  and  establish  such 
regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv¬ 
ices,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed. 
Attorneys  appointed  under  this  section  may 
appear  for  and  represent  the  Administrator 
in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  selection,  classification,  and  promotion 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  no  political  test  or  quali¬ 
fication  shall  be  permitted  or  given  consid¬ 
eration,  but  all  such  appointments  and  pro¬ 
motions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place.  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  act  upon  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  with  respect  to  a  particular 
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commodity  or  commodities  to  any  other  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing  other  functions  with  relation  to  such 
commodity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  any  of 
the  powers  and  functions  conferred  by  law 
upon  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  any  particular 
commodity  or  commodities  other  than  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  including  the  power 
to  order  priorities,  purchase,  sell,  store,  han¬ 
dle,  or  otherwise  deal  with  any  such  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  author¬ 
ity  to  make  such  expenditures  (including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  act.  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  by 
the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  may 
make  such  studies  and  investigations,  and 
obtain  or  require  the  furnishing  of  such 
Information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or 
otherwise,  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper 
to  assist  him  in  prescribing  any  regulation 
or  order  under  this  Act,  or  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  enforcement  of  this  act  and  regula¬ 
tions,  orders,  and  price- schedules  thereunder. 
For  such  purposes  the  Administrator  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  re¬ 
quire  by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  documents  at  any  designated  place, 
may  require  persons  to  permit  the  inspection 
and  copying  of  documents,  the  inspection  of 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  and 
the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by 
regulation  or  order,  require  the  making  and 
keeping  of  records  and  other  documents  and 
the  making  of  reports.  No  person  shall  be 
excused  from  complying  with  any  require¬ 
ments  under  this  section  because  of  his  privi¬ 
lege  against  self-incrimination,  but  the  im¬ 
munity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory 
Testimony  Act  of  February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C., 
1934  ed.,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  specifically 
claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish 
or  disclose  any  information  obtained  under 
this  act  that  such  Administrator  deems  con¬ 
fidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request 
for  confidential  treatment  is  made  by  the 
person  furnishing  such  information,  unless 
he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  and  security. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  60  days 
after  the  issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order 
under  section  2,  or  in  the  case  of  a  price 
schedule,  within  a  period  of  60  days  after 
the  effective  date  thereof  specified  in  section 
206,  any  person  subject  to  any  provision  of 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Administrator,  file  a  protest 
specifically  setting  forth  objections  to  any 
such  provision  and  affidavits  or  other  written 
evidence  in  support  of  such  objections.  At 
any  time  after  the  expiration  of  such  60 
days  any  person  subject  to  any  provision 
of  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
may  file  such  a  protest  based  solely  on 
grounds  arising  after  the  expiration  of  such 
60  days.  Statements  in  support  of  any  such 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  be 
received  and  incorporated  in  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  at  such  times  and  in 


accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  filing  of  any  pro¬ 
test  under  this  subsection,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  30  days  after  such  filing  or  90 
days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation  or 
order  (or  in  the  case  of  a  price  schedule,  90 
days  after  the  effective  date  thereof  specified 
in  section  206)  in  respect  of  which  the  pro¬ 
test  is  filed,  whichever  occurs  later,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  either  grant  or  deny  such 
protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice  such  pro¬ 
test  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity 
to  present  further  evidence  in  connection 
therewith.  In  the  event  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  denies  any  such  protest  in  whole  or 
in  part,  he  shall  Inform  the  protestant  of  the 
grounds  upon  which  such  decision  is  based, 
and  of  any  economic  data  and  other  facts  of 
which  the  Administrator  has  taken  official 
notice. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  act  the 
administrator  may  take  official  notice  of  eco¬ 
nomic  data  and  other  facts,  including  facts 
found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
under  section  202. 

(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section  may 
be  limited  by  the  Administrator  to  the  filing 
of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and 
the  filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  denial  or  partial  denial  of  his 
protest  may,  within  30  days  after  such  denial, 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  specifying  his  objections  and  praying 
that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall 
forthwith  be  served  on  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court  a 
transcript  of  such  portions  of  the  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  protest  as  are  ma¬ 
terial  under  the  complaint.  Such  transcript 
shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  economic  data  and 
other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator  has 
taken  official  notice.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
complaint  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  Ju¬ 
risdiction  to  set  aside  such  regulation,  order, 
or  price  schedule,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand  the  pro¬ 
ceeding;  Provided,  That  the  regulation,  order, 
or  price  schedule  may  be  modified  or  re¬ 
scinded  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  com¬ 
plaint.  No  objection  to  such  regulation,  or¬ 
der,  or  price  schedule,  and  no  evidence  in 
support  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court,  unless  such  objection 
shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the  complainant 
in  the  protest  or  such  evidence  shall  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  transcript.  If  application  is 
made  to  the  court  by  either  party  for  leave 
to  introduce  additional  evidence  which  was 
either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and  not 
admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  offered  to  the  Administrator  or  included 
by  the  Administrator  in  such  proceedings, 
and  the  court  determines  that  such  evidence 
should  be  admitted,  the  court  shall  order 
the  evidence  to  be  presented  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  The  Administrator  shall  promptly  re¬ 
ceive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  he 
shall  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  tran¬ 
script  thereof  and  any  modification  made  in 
the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  as  a 
result  thereof;  except  that  on  request  by  the 
Administrator,  any  such  evidence  shall  be 
presented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant  es¬ 
tablishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  is  not 
in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or 
capricious.  The  effectiveness  of  a  Judgment 
of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting  aside,  in 
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whole  or  in  part,  any  such  regulation,  order, 
or  price  schedule  shall  be  postponed  until 
the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the  entry 
thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
under  subsection  (d)  within  such  30  days, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be 
postponed  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  denying  such  petition  becomes  final, 
or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  Judges  of 
the  United  States  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such 
judges  as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such 
court  and  revoke  previous  designations.  The 
chief  judge  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide 
the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more 
members,  and  any  such  division  may  render 
Judgment  as  the  Judgment  of  the  court.  The 
court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  district  court 
with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on 
it  by  this  act;  except  that  the  court  shall  not 
have  power  to  issue  any  temporary  restrain¬ 
ing  order  or  interlocutory  decree  staying  or 
restraining,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
section  2  or  any  price  schedule  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206. 
The  court  shall  exercise  its  powers  and  pre¬ 
scribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such 
manner  as  to  expedite  the  determination  of 
cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction  under  this 
act.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  ses¬ 
sions  at  such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and 
appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees  as 
it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  or  order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon 
the  judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the  Ju¬ 
dicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  ed., 
title  28,  sec.  347).  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the  dis¬ 
position  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review 
of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  reg¬ 
ulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2,  of 
any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  206,  and  of  any 
provision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Terri¬ 
torial,  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to 
consider  the  validity  of  any  such  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  stay,  restrain, 
enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
provision  of  this  act  authorizing  the  issuance 
of  such  regulations  or  orders,  or  making  ef¬ 
fective  any  such  price  schedule,  or  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule,  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  any  such  provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  any  person  has  engaged  or 
is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  act,  he 
may  make  application  to  the  appropriate 
court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  prac¬ 
tices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compliance 
with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  showing  by 
the  Administrator  that  such  person  has  en- 
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gaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts 
or  practices  a  permanent  or  temporary  in¬ 
junction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  act,  and  any  per¬ 
son  who  makes  any  statement  or  entry  false 
in  any  material  respect  in  any  document  or 
report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  or  section  202,  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
2  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  4 

(c)  and  for  not  more  than  1  year  in  all  other 
cases,  or  to  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Whenever  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 
under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts 
to  the  Attorney  General,  who  may,  in  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be 
brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  criminal  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  4  of  this  act,  and,  concurrently  with 
State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  section  205  of  this  act.  Such 
criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any 
district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  trans¬ 
action  constituting  the  violation  occurred. 
Except  as  provided  in  section  205  (f )  (2) ,  such 
other  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any 
district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  trans¬ 
action  constituting  the  violation  occurred, 
and  may  also  be  brought  in  the  district  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be 
served  in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant 
resides  or  transacts  business  or  wherever  the 
defendant  may  be  found.  Any  such  court 
shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the 
disposition  of  any  criminal  or  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  brought  before  it  under  this  sec¬ 
tion.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed  against  the 
Administrator  or  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  in  any  proceeding  under  this  act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for 
damages  or  penalties  in  any  Federal,  State, 
or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  in 
respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act  or  any  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement 
entered  into  thereunder,  or  under  any  price 
schedule  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  or  of  the  Administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding  that  subse¬ 
quently  such  provision,  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement 
may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  determined  to 
be  invalid.  In  any  suit  or  action  wherein  a 
party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense 
upon  this  act  or  any  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement  there¬ 
under,  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such 
suit  or  action  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the 
Administrator.  The  Administrator  may  in¬ 
tervene  in  any  such  suit  or  action. 

(e)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  vio¬ 
lates  a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  pre¬ 
scribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  the  person  who  buys  such  commodity 
for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  business  may  bring  an 
action  either  for  $50  or  for  treble  the  amount 
by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  ap¬ 
plicable  maximum  price,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  plus  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  and 
costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  rent  for  defense-area  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  shall  be  deemed  the  buying  or 
selling  of  a  commodity,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  and 
the  buyer  is  not  entitled  to  bring  suit  or 
action  under  this  subsection,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  bring  such  action  under  this  sub¬ 
section  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Any 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be 


brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  shall  be  instituted  within  1  year 
after  delivery  is  completed  or  rent  is  paid. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
take  effect  until  after  the  expiration  of  6 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
act. 

(f)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  such  action  is  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act  and  to  assure  compliance  with  and 
provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  or  which  may  be 
issued  under  section  2,  or  of  any  price  sched¬ 
ule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  206,  he  may  by  regulation 
or  order  issue  to  or  require  of  any  person  or 
persons  subject  to  any  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  section  2,  or  subject  to  any  such 
price  schedule,  a  license  as  a  condition  of 
selling  any  commodity  or  commodities  with 
respect  to  which  such  regulation,  order  or 
price  schedule  is  applicable.  It  shall  not  be 
necessary  for  the  Administrator  to  issue  a 
separate  license  for  each  commodity  or  for 
each  regulation,  order  or  price  schedule  with 
respect  to  which  a  license  is  required.  No 
such  license  shall  contain  any  provision 
which  could  not  be  prescribed  by  regulation, 
order,  or  requirement  under  section  2  or  sec¬ 
tion  202 :  Provided,  That  no  such  license  may 
be  required  as  a  condition  of  selling  or  dis¬ 
tributing  (except  as  waste  or  scrap)  news¬ 
papers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or 
written  material,  or  as  a  condition  of  selling 
radio  time :  Provided  further,  That  no  license 
may  be  required  of  any  farmer  as  a  condition 
of  selling  any  agricultural  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  by  him :  Provided  further,  That  in  any 
case  in  which  such  a  license  is  required  of 
any  person,  the  Administrator  shall  not  have 
power  to  deny  to  such  person  a  license  to 
sell  any  commodity  or  commodities,  unless 
such  person  already  has  such  a  license  to  sell 
such  commodity  or  commodities,  or  unless 
there  is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  person  an 
order  of  suspension  of  a  previous  license  to 
the  extent  that  such  previous  license  author¬ 
ized  such  person  to  sell  such  commodity  or 
commodities. 

(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  a  person  has  violated  any  of  the 
provisions  of  a  license  issued  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions 
of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under 
section  2  or  section  202,  or  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
which  is  applicable  to  such  person,  a  warn¬ 
ing  notice  shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to 
such  person.  If  the  Administrator  has  reason 
to  believe  that  such  person  has  again  violated 
any  of  the  provisions  of  such  license,  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement 
after  receipt  of  such  warning  notice,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  petition  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
torial  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  a 
district  court  subject  to  the  limitations  here¬ 
inafter  provided,  for  an  order  suspending  the 
license  of  such  person  for  any  period  of  not 
more  than  12  months.  If  any  such  court 
finds  that  such  person  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after 
the  receipt  of  the  warning  notice,  such  court 
shall  issue  an  order  suspending  the  license  to 
the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to 
sell  the  commodity  or  commodities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  which  the  violation  occurred, 
or  to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  per¬ 
son  to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities 
with  respect  to  which  a  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  section  2  is  applicable;  but  no 
such  suspension  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more 
than  12  months.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  such  proceedings  for  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  a  license  may  be  brought  in  a 
district  court  if  the  licensee  is  doing  business 
in  more  than  one  State,  or  if  his  principal 
place  of  business  is  located  in  or  within  50 
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miles  of  a  city  or  community  in  which  a  dis¬ 
trict  court  regularly  convenes,  or  if  his  gross 
sales  exceed  $50,000  per  annum.  Within  30 
days  after  the  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order 
of  any  court  either  suspending  a  license,  or 
dismissing  or  denying  in  whole  or  in  part  the 
Administrator’s  petition  for  suspension,  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  judgment  or 
order  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  in  other  cases  from  a  judgment  or 
order  of  a  State,  Territorial,  or  district  court, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  Administrator  may 
modify  or  rescind  the  requirement  of  a 
license  at  any  time.  Upon  good  cause  shown, 
any  such  order  of  suspension  may  be  stayed 
by  the  appropriate  court  or  any  judge  thereof 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  practice. 
Any  such  order  of  suspension  shall  be  affirmed 
by  the  appropriate  appellate  court  if,  under 
the  applicable  rules  of  law,  the  evidence  in 
the  record  supports  a  finding  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  the  license 
after  the  person  to  whom  such  license  was 
issued  has  received  a  warning  notice.  No 
proceedings  for  suspension  of  a  license,  and 
no  such  suspension,  shall  confer  any  im¬ 
munity  from  any  other  provision  of  this  act. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  Any  price  schedule  establishing  a 
maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  issued  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup¬ 
ply,  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  provided  for  by  section  201  of  this 
act  takes  office,  shall,  from  such  date,  have 
the  same  effect  as  if  issued  under  section  2 
of  this  act  until  such  price  schedule  is  super¬ 
seded  by  action  taken  pursuant  to  such  sec¬ 
tion  2.  Such  price  schedules  shall  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  standards  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  2  and  the  limitations  contained  in  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
protest  and  review  as  provided  in  section  203 
and  section  204  of  this  act.  All  such  price 
schedules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  10  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  Administrator  takes  office. 

Title  III — Miscellaneous 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every 
90  days,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  re¬ 
port  of  operations  under  this  act.  If  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
in  session,  such  reports  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dis¬ 
positions,  exchanges,  leases,  and  other  trans¬ 
fers,  and  contracts  and  offers  to  do  any  of 
the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell,”  “selling,” 
“seller,”  “buy,”  and  “buyer,”  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consid¬ 
eration  demanded  or  received  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “commodity”  means  com¬ 
modities,  articles,  products,  and  materials 
(except  books,  magazines,  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap), 
and  it  also  includes  services  rendered  other¬ 
wise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with 
the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  installa¬ 
tion,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or 
sales  of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  any  service  establishment  for 
the  servicing  of  a  commodity:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  (1)  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  em¬ 
ployees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common 
carrier  or  other  public  utility,  or  (3)  rates 
charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  selling  or  underwriting  insurance,  or  (4) 
rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the 
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business  of  operating  or  publishing  a  news¬ 
paper,  periodical,  or  magazine,  or  operating 
a  radio-broadcasting  station,  or  (5)  rates 
charged  for  any  professional  services. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  area  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where 
defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

<e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations”  means  housing  accommodations 
within  any  defense-rental  area. 

<f)  The  term  “housing  accommodations” 
means  any  building,  structure,  or  part  there¬ 
of,  or  land  appurtenant  thereto,  or  any  other 
real  or  personal  property  rented  or  offered  for 
rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (includ¬ 
ing  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming  or 
boarding  house  accommodations,  and  other 
properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses)  ,  together  with  all  privileges,  services, 
furnishings,  furniture,  and  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  considera¬ 
tion  demanded  or  received  in  connection  with 
the  use  or  occupancy  or  the  transfer  of  a 
lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(h)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
or  any  other  organized  group  of  persons,  or 
legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other  govern¬ 
ment,  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  or 
any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing :  Provided, 
That  no  punishment  provided  by  this  act  shall 
apply  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  such 
government,  political  subdivision,  or  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “maximum  price,”  as  applied 
to  prices  of  commodities,  means  the  maximum 
lawful  price  for  such  commodities,  and  the 
term  “maximum  rent”  means  the  maximum 
lawful  rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations.  Maximum  prices  and 
maximum  rents  may  be  formulated,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  terms  of  prices,  rents,  mar¬ 
gins,  commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges, 
and  allowances. 

(])  The  term  “documents”  includes  rec¬ 
ords,  books,  accounts,  correspondence,  mem¬ 
oranda,  and  other  documents,  and  drafts  and 
copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Court  for  any  Territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  and  the  term  “circuit  courts  of  ap¬ 
peals”  includes  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  per¬ 
sons  or  circumstances  shall  not  •  be  affected 
thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
or  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  act. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  act. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  306.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.” 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  submit  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Alabama  will  state  it. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  pending  measure  does 
not  present  the  House  bill  with  recom¬ 
mended  amendments. 

As  we  all  know  when  a  committee  re¬ 
ports  a  House  bill  with  amendments,  the 
usual  practice  is  to  obtain  an  agreement 
to  act  first  on  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments.  In  this  case,  instead  of  present¬ 
ing  the  House  bill  with  amendments,  the 
committee  has  reported  one  amendment 
to  the  entire  bill,  striking  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
way  to  deal  with  the  matter.  I  am  not 
critical  about  that  phase  of  the  subject, 
because  there  are  a  number  of  amend¬ 
ments;  but  the  point  is,  How  are  amend¬ 
ments  to  be  considered?  We  have  before 
us  a  new  bill,  and  we  have  provisions 
passed  by  the  House  which  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 
Senate 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  committee  amendment  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  there¬ 
fore  amendments  may  be  offered  as 
though  the  amendment  were  an  origi¬ 
nal  bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  And  the  sections  of 
the  House  bill  which  are  omitted  will  be 
regarded  as  eliminated  if  the  substitute 
is  adopted?  Is  that  the  idea? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Senate 
adopts  the  substitute,  it  naturally  strikes 
out  all  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Very  well.  I  call 
up  the  amendment  I  have  offered. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
have  one  or  two  amendments  to  offer  to 
the  pending  bill,  at  the  present  time  I 
wish  to  speak  generally  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  the  bill  and  the  importance 
of  passing  it  in  an  effective  form. 

Mr.  Henderson  started  a  long  time  ago 
to  fix  prices,  without  the  least  vestige  or 
shadow  of  legal  authority.  I  protested 
against  that  attempt  at  that  time,  and 
as  long  ago  as  April  26 — nearly  9  months 
from  this  time — I  said: 

To  secure  efficient  coordination  Congress 
should  immediately  enact  a  statute  defining 
what  powers  over  prices  and  production  the 
Government  must  have  during  the  present 
emergency,  limiting  the  time  during  which 
those  powers  can  be  exercised,  providing  for 
an  appeal  to  a  board  or  a  court,  and  limiting 
the  powers  which  are  definitely  required  to 
prevent  inflation  and  subsequent  depression. 

Certainly  no  one  is  more  opposed  to 
price  fixing  in  time  of  peace,  in  time 
when  there  is  no  emergency,  than  I  am. 
It  is  a  power  which  undoubtedly  gives 
government  power  over  life  and  death  of 
industry.  It  is  a  power  which  disturbs  all 
the  normal  processes  of  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  system,  and  I  certainly  should  not 
be  for  it  at  the  present  time  unless  I 
thought  it  was  today  vitally  necessary. 

The  alternative  seems  to  me  to  be 
worse.  I  believe  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
a  price-control  bill  we  may  well  see  prices 
mounting  to  a  hundred,  two  hundred, 
three  hundred,  or  four  hundred  percent 
of  what  they  were  when  the  crisis  began. 
We  have  already  seen  the  beginning  of 
that  process.  Yesterday  morning  I  read 
the  report  of  one  index  showing  that  in 
the  last  12  months  the  increase  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices  has  been  from  100  to  120  per¬ 
cent,  on  the  average,  an  increase  of  20 


percent.  There  was  some  increase  before 
that. 

During  the  World  War  prices  increased 
120  percent,  until  they  reached  about 
220  percent  of  what  they  were  when  the 
war  started.  Of  course,  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  control  during  the  first  2  years 
of  the  World  War,  before  we  were  in  it. 
There  was  no  control,  and  during  that 
time  prices  increased  approximately  80 
percent.  At  this  time  we  face  even  a 
larger  threat.  From  the  Budget  figures 
which  were  presented  by  the  President 
yesterday  we  see  that  we  have  a  tre¬ 
mendously  increased  purchasing  power 
in  the  United  States. 

The  deficit  for  the  first  6  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $7,300,000,- 
000,  plus  whatever  Jesse  Jones  may  have 
spent.  The  President’s  estimate  of  the 
deficit  for  this  entire  fiscal  year  is  $18,- 
000,000,000.  His  estimate  of  the  deficit 
for  next  year,  even  after  the  imposition 
of  additional  taxes,  is  $40,000,000,000. 

Personally,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
must  look  forward  and  prepare,  whatever 
we  may  hope,  for  a  war  lasting  5  years, 
and  I  see  no  hope  of  balancing  the  bud¬ 
get  during  that  period,  or  preventing  a 
tremendous  increase  in  national  debt.  I 
think  we  shall  be  lucky  if  at  the  end  of  5 
years  the  debt  is  not  well  over  $150,000,- 
000,000,  and  during  that  entire  time  the 
Government  will  practically  be  creating 
purchasing  power  out  of  thin  air.  We 
will  be  paying  all  the  people  in  the  muni¬ 
tions  and  other  plants  money  with  which 
they  can  go  out  and  buy  everything  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  To  a  certain 
extent,  the  extent  to  which  we  raise 
taxes,  the  extent  to  which  we  get  money 
from  savings,  the  increase  is  represented 
by  existing  purchasing  power;  but  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  1941  the  banks 
have  increased  their  holdings  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  by  $5,000,000,000,  which  rep¬ 
resents  pure  inflation,  pure  creation  of 
purchasing  power  which  did  not  exist, 
and  does  not  represent  production  of  any 
value  to  the  civilian  population  of  the 
United  States. 

I  believe  that,  regardless  of  how  we 
may  sell  defense  bonds,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  a  considerable  number  of 
bonds  to  the  various  banks  of  the  United 
States,  against  which  they  create  depos¬ 
its  which  are  used  for  additional  pur¬ 
chases,  at  the  same  time  that  we  are 
cutting  down  the  supply  of  practically 
every  commodity  which  those  people 
must  buy.  So  that  if  there  is  no  other 
action  than  fiscal  action,  than  that  which 
the  Treasury  may  take,  it  seems  to  me 
essential  that  we  try  our  best  to  create 
some  form  of  legal  price  control,  to  pre¬ 
vent  prices  getting  out  of  hand. 

I  am  not  too  optimistic.  We  are  com¬ 
batting  basic  forces  which  are  not  easy 
to  combat.  If  we  can  possibly  hold  the 
increase  in  prices  to  10  percent  a  year 
we  will  have  done  an  extraordinary  job, 
ir  my  opinion.  In  the  last  month  whole¬ 
sale  prices  have  increased  3  percent,  in 
1  month.  If  we  can  hold  the  increase 
to  10  percent  a  year,  or  approximately  1 
percent  a  month,  we  will  have  made  a 
real  accomplishment,  and  at  the  end  of 
5  years  prices  will  be  half  again  as  high 
as  when  they  began  to  rise,  and  there 
will  be  real  hardship,  but  it  will  be 
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nothing  to  what  can  happen  if  we  do 
not  attempt  any  control  whatsoever. 

Every  group  is  affected.  We  hear  talk 
about  the  farmers  and  laborers,  but  every 
man  in  the  country  will  suffer  from  any 
such  inflation  of  prices  as  is  threatened 
if  we  do  not  take  some  action  on  the 
pending  bill. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  wages  do 
not  rise  as  fast  as  commodity  prices. 
Commodity  prices  are  much  more  liquid. 
Wages  are  ordinarily  fixed  for  a  year,  and 
an  increase  of  10  or  20  percent  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated  during  the  same 
year.  Naturally  even  wage  earners  suf¬ 
fer.  Obviously,  people  with  fixed  salaries 
suffer  even  more.  Obviously,  there  is  a 
threat  to  the  very  existence  of  endowed 
institutions,  a  large  number  of  which  are 
engaged  in  the  education  of  our  youth. 
If  prices  are  raised  to  three  or  four  times 
what  they  are,  those  institutions  will  have 
a  hard  time  to  survive. 

I  think  the  farmer  himself  suffers  when 
there  is  an  undue  rise  in  prices.  We 
had  the  example  of  tremendous  inflation 
in  farm  prices  during  the  World  War, 
which  resulted  in  a  tremendous  increase 
in  the  price  of  farm  land,  leading  to 
bankruptcy  for  millions  of  farmers.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  in  the  United  States 
can  gain  from  a  complete  distortion  of 
prices  such  as  will  exist  with  uncontrolled 
inflation  of  prices. 

Of  course,  after  the  war,  the  more 
prices  get  out  of  line,  the  more  they  get 
into  different  adjustments  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  adjustment,  the  more  violent  the 
reaction  will  be,  the  more  likely  we  are 
to  have  unemployment,  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  have  depression.  Looking  for¬ 
ward  to  the  period  after  the  war,  we 
should,  so  far  as  we  can,  hold  the  present 
relationships  as  they  are,  and  not  create 
a  distorted  position  which  will  result  in 
suffering  for  every  class  of  people  in  the 
United  States.  The  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Brown]  referred  to  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increased  cost  of  the  defense 
program  to  the  Government  and  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  all  local  governments  in  trying 
to  meet  the  price  increases. 

There  are  other  elements  of  inflation 
also,  because  in  the  last  year,  so  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  bank  loans  to  private 
individuals  have  increased  about  $4,000,- 
000,000,  and  installment  sales  have  prob¬ 
ably  increased  a  billion  dollars.  Those 
also  should  be  restrained,  and  they  are 
elements  we  have  to  meet  in  any  period 
of  great  industrial  expansion  such  as  we 
have  today. 

The  question  is  how  prices  can  be  held 
down.  I  do  not  believe  they  can  be  held 
down  unless  every  class  of  citizens — 
farmers,  laborers,  and  businessmen 
alike — recognizes  that  everyone  must 
agree  that  prices  and  wages  shall  be 
more  or  less  stabilized  at  the  present 
level.  There  may  be  adjustments  of 
minor  importance.  The  question  be¬ 
tween  100  percent  and  110  percent  of 
parity  seems  to  me  a  very  minor  ques¬ 
tion,  compared  with  what  we  will  have 
to  face  in  the  future;  but  fundamentally 
every  group  must  agree  that  they  must 
keep  their  prices  and  their  wages  in  fairly 
close  relation  to  what  exists  today.  We 
can  only  undertake  a  program  of  stabili¬ 
zation. 


Of  course,  there  are  other  ways.  We 
should  also,  so  far  as  we  can,  reduce  the 
deficit.  We  should  reduce  nondefense 
expenditures.  We  should  increase  taxes 
as  much  as  we  can.  We  should  sell  all 
the  bonds  we  can  to  individuals  so  as  to 
represent  real  savings.  We  can  conserve 
many  different  kinds  of  commodities. 
We  can  perhaps  increase  the  production 
of  some.  Yet  I  think  when  we  get  all 
through  with  that  any  such  program  as 
we  face  today  means  an  inflation  of 
prices  unless  we  go  ahead  with  price 
control. 

The  question  is  whether  the  bill  is  ap¬ 
propriate  to  that  purpose.  I  think  in 
general  it  is  appropriate  to  that  purpose. 
Of  course,  it  gives  tremendous  power  to 
do  arbitrary  things  to  everyone  in  the 
United  States.  We  must  recognize  that. 
When  we  talk  about  protecting  the 
farmer,  by  providing  that  you  cannot 
place  his  maximum  price  below  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  that  is  a  reasonable  pro¬ 
tection;  but  nobody  else  is  getting  that 
protection.  It  is  true  that  we  refer  to 
the  price  from  October  1  to  15.  It  is 
true  that  we  say  the  price  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  after  that  as  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  changes.  But  as  a  practical  matter, 
the  discretion  given  to  the  Administrator 
is  wide  open,  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  in  the  bill  provision  for  reviewing  or 
revising  his  view  of  that  situation.  The 
people  who  are  engaged  in  the  mining 
business,  the  people  who  are  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  business,  have  no  appeal 
from  his  decision  that  is  of  any  practical 
value. 

I  am  in  favor  of  100  percent  of  parity, 
and.  perfectly  willing  to  take  110  percent 
of  parity,  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear 
that  what  we  are  doing  is  to  protect  the 
farmer  against  something  that  we  are 
not  protecting  anybody  else  against,  and 
that  we  are  giving,  and  we  must  realize 
that  we  cannot  pass  a  bill  of  this  kind 
without  giving,  arbitrary  powers  to  some¬ 
body.  The  powers  are  so  vast  that  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  let  the 
actual  price  fixing  be  done  by  a  board, 
an  amendment  which  I  shall  discuss  to¬ 
morrow.  But,  in  any  event,  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  no  way  in  which  we  can 
seriously  or  substantially  limit  the  power 
we  are  giving  to  somebody  to  determine 
the  welfare  and  the  financial  existence  of 
many  industries  and  the  happiness  of 
many  people  who  depend  upon  prices  and 
on  wages. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  In  the  course  of 
his  very  able  presentation  of  this  matter 
yesterday  my  distinguished  colleague 
said  the  following: 

The  powers  granted  by  this  bill  are  in  an 
economic  sense  probably  the  most  tre¬ 
mendous  that  have  ever  been  granted.  This 
bill  goes  beyond  any  legislation  that  was  en¬ 
acted  during  the  period  of  the  World  War. 

I  was  unable  yesterday  to  obtain  the 
floor  to  interrogate  my  colleague  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  assertion.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  who 
has  closely  followed  the  discussion,  can 
tell  me  to  what  extent  the  powers  granted 


in  the  bill  exceed  the  price-control  pow¬ 
ers  utilized  in  the  World  War,  and  why 
the  necessity  exists  for  the  further  ex¬ 
tension. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  the  World  War — and  I 
may  say  I  served  as  counsel  in  the  Food 
Administration  that  drafted  a  good  many 
of  the  price-fixing  regulations  which 
were  made — the  Lever  Act  was  confined 
to  food  and  fuel,  to  begin  with.  There 
was  that  very  substantial  limitation.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  price  fixing  in  the 
World  War  was  confined  to  food,  which 
was  administered  by  Mr.  Hoover;  to  fuel, 
which  was  administered  by  Dr.  Garfield; 
and  to  the  commodities  needed  for  the 
actual  production  of  war  materials,  which 
were  controlled  by  Mr.  Baruch  and  his 
War  Industries  Board,  although  he  had 
a  price-fixing  committee  under  him. 
.There  was,  I  think,  no  real  legal  authority 
for  his  actions.  They  were  taken  largely 
by  consent  and  by  a  certain  amount  of 
coercion.  So  that  the  subject  covered 
was  much  narrower. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Lever  Act  was 
a  very  vague  act.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Hoover  testified  that  he  was  told  that 
they  did  not  feel  they  could  give  a  man 
power  under  the  Constitution  to  fix 
prices.  My  recollection  is  that  the  only 
criminal  provision  was  that  anyone  who 
charged  an  unreasonable  price  should  be 
subject  to  prosecution,  which  was  subse¬ 
quently  held  to  be  so  vague  as  to  be  un¬ 
constitutional. 

The  license  system  was  put  in  that  act 
at  Mr.  Hoover’s  suggestion  because  he 
did  not  have  power  to  punish  by  criminal 
processes.  Through  the  licensing  power 
he  in  effect  carried  out  as  to  food  about 
all  the  powers  that  Mr.  Henderson  would- 
have  as  to  food. 

There  will  be  no  great  increase  in  prac¬ 
tical  results,  although  the  legal  authority 
here  is  spelled  out  in  a  much  more  clear 
and  satisfactory  manner  than  it  was  in 
the  World  War.  But  I  think  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  result  will  come  about  chiefly 
because  of  the  fact  that  this  measure  now 
extends  its  provisions  to  every  commodity 
in  the  United  States  of  every  kind,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  has  anything  to 
do  with  defense  or  not;  that  its  purpose  is 
to  control  the  general  price  level,  whereas 
during  the  World  War  they  were  simply 
concerned  with  holding  down  the  prices 
of  particular  things  that  were  needed 
either  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  to 
ship  to  the  Allies  to  support  their  civilian 
populations. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Did  the  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  World  War  indicate  that 
that  narrower  use  of  authority  was  inade¬ 
quate? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it 
did.  If  we  face  no  more  expenditure  to¬ 
day  than  in  the  World  War,  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go  so 
much  further.  In  the  World  War,  for 
instance,  by  the  time  the  control  was  put 
into  effect  food  prices  had  risen  from  100 
to  180  percent.  During  the  18  months  of 
that  war  food  prices  went  from  180  to  200 
percent.  Clothing  was  not  controlled, 
and  went  during  that  period  from  180  to 
250  percent. 

Broadly  speaking,  I  think  the  selective 
system  is  a  better  system  I  hope  Mr. 
Henderson  will  not  undertake  to  deal 
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with  every  detail,  and  I  do  not  think  he 
will.  He  testified  he  will  not.  But  it  is 
very  hard  for  us  to  select  a  particular 
thing  that  he  shall  deal  with  and  those 
things'  he  shall  not  deal  with.  We  do 
not  know  where  the  shortages  will  be. 
When  it  comes,  let  us  say,  to  5-  and  10- 
cent  stores,  to  ladies’  hats,  to  many  other 
things  the  prices  of  which  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  practically  to  fix,  anyway,  I  think 
it  is  better  to  let  those  prices  go  up.  Let 
the  division  of  an  inadequate  supply  be 
determined  by  the  cost,  if  the  commodi¬ 
ties  are  not  essential.  But  if  they  are 
essentia],  then  I  believe  that  if  we  have 
a  completely  inadequate  supply  we  shall 
finally  have  to  come  to  a  rationing  sys¬ 
tem  and  hold  the  prices  down. 

I  think  there  is  more  need  today  for 
control  than  there  was  during  the  World 
War,  and  I  believe  that  the  distortion  of 
prices  resulting  from  the  World  War, 
which  averaged  from  100  to  220  percent, 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  tremen¬ 
dous  maladjustment  that  occurred  after¬ 
ward,  and  finally  with  the  depression  in 
1929.  If  prices  had  been  held  down  at 
that  time  by  a  wider  selection  of  com¬ 
modities  and  if  control  of  prices  had 
begun  earlier  and  if  prices  had  only  risen 
from  100  to  150  percent,  there  would  have 
been  a  much  less  severe  aftermath  than 
there  actually  was. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  one  further 
question.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Brown] 
subsequently  spoke  of  price  control  as 
the  sum  total  of  the  bill’s  objective.  Is 
there  anything  in  the  bill  granting  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Price  Administrator  which 
would  permit  him  to  reach  down  into  the 
management,  and  methods  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  accounting,  and  distribution, 
and  sales,  and  so  forth,  in  respect  to  the 
commodities  whose  prices  he  is  control¬ 
ling,  on  the  theory  that  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  methods  which  produce  the 
pretention  of  a  necessary  price  increase? 

Mr.  TAFT.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  authorizing  the  Administrator  to  take 
those  matters  into  consideration,  and  if 
there  were  any  review  of  his  actions  I 
doubt  if  he  could.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  real  review,  and  if  he  does 
not  admit  that  he  is  taking  those  things 
into  consideration  I  would  not  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  deny  that  he  might  get  away 
with  it. 

The  House  put  in  a  provision  expressly 
stating  that  the  Administrator  should  not 
fix  any  price  on  the  basis  of  a  change  in 
existing  practices  in  an  industry.  That 
provision  had  special  reference  to  adver¬ 
tising.  The  Senate  committee  felt  that 
that  provision  was  primarily  to  protect 
advertising  and  prevent  the  Administra¬ 
tor  from  saying,  “You  shall  stop  adver¬ 
tising  now.  You  do  not  need  any  more 
advertising.  I  am  going  to  fix  your  price 
on  the  basis  of  your  eliminating  that 
cost.’’  The  Senate  committee  first 
amended  the  provision  to  apply  only  to 
advertising.  That  seemed  to  me  to  be 
worse  than  useless,  because  it  implied 
that  the  Administrator  might  go  into 
every  other  business  practice  which  he 
thought  ought  to  be  changed.  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  has  many  ideas  about  how  busi¬ 
ness  practices  ought  to  be  changed.  I 
objected  very  strongly  to  the  whole  sec¬ 


tion  as  amended.  The  committee  finally 
took  the  whole  section  out,  on  the  theory 
that  it  did  not  think  the  bill  gave  him 
the  power  to  interfere  with  any  such 
practices.  As  it  passed  the  House,  the 
provision  was  as  follows: 

(g)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices  or  cost  prac¬ 
tices  or  methods,  means,  or  aids  to  distribu¬ 
tion  established  in  any  industry,  except  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any  cell¬ 
ing  established  under  this  act. 

This  was  the  provision  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  eliminated,  and  to  which  I  personal¬ 
ly  have  no  objection.  That  was  the 
House  provision  which  was  taken  out  by 
the  Senate  committee.  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  restoring  it.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  legal  right  on  the  part  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  interfere  with  business 
practices.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
prevent  his  doing  so  particularly  if  he 
should  be  a  single  administrator  and 
there  should  be  only  a  court  appeal 
against  his  unjustifiable  action. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  language 
from  the  House  bill  which  the  able  Sen¬ 
ator  has  just  read  is  precisely  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  have  sought  to  restore  by 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  today, 
which  is  on  the  table. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has  put 
his  finger  on  the  reason  why  some  such 
reassurance,  at  least,  is  desirable.  Mr. 
Henderson  is  known  to  have  numerous 
revolutionary  ideas  regarding  the  way  in 
which  American  business  ought  to  oper¬ 
ate.  I  am  not  saying  that  by  way  of  crit¬ 
icism  of  Mr.  Henderson  as  a  possible  price 
administrator,  because  I  think  he  has 
indicated  a  very  substantial  capacity  to 
do  a  rational  and  effective  job.  But,  in 
view  of  his  general  fundamental  attitude, 
and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  invasion 
of  the  right  of  management  to  operate 
its  own  business  may  find  some  color  of 
right,  I  am  very  happy  to  have  the  Sen¬ 
ator  say  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the 
restoration  of  the  House  language.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league  [Mr.  Brown],  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  bill,  will  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 
If  it  is  not  necessary  as  a  matter  of  real¬ 
ity,  then  there  is  no  harm  in  putting  it  in. 
It  may  be  necessary,  and  I  am  very  sure 
it  is  necessary,  by  way  of  reassurance  to 
the  great  American  business  public,  which 
is  to  be  asked  to  submit  itself  to  this  regi¬ 
mentation  voluntarily  and  cooperatively. 
Inasmuch  as  it  apparently  is  willing  to  do 
so,  I  think  it  is  entitled  to  that  small 
crumb  of  consolation. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  rose. 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
me  to  say  a  word  in  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  him. 

My  own  feeling  has  been  that  while  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  try  to  limit  the 
Administrator,  I  rather  feel  that  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  limit  the  powers  given  would  be 
more  or  less  vain.  Even  if  we  should  in¬ 
clude  such  a  provision  as  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent 
the  Administrator  from  saying  to  an  in¬ 
dustry,  “I  am  going  to  fix  your  price  at 
such  and  such  a  figure.  I  think  it  is  a 
reasonable  price.”  While  he  might  not 


admit  that  he  was  talking  about  adver¬ 
tising,  nevertheless  he  might  have  it  in 
mind.  I  have  therefore  felt  that  in  try¬ 
ing  to  give  protection  to  businessmen  and 
others  it  is  rather  more  important  to  de¬ 
termine  the  character  of  the  agency 
which  is  to  fix  prices,  and  to  give  the  pow¬ 
er  to  a  broader  group — to  five  persons  in¬ 
stead  of  one — than  to  try  to  give  the 
power  to  one  and  then  try  to  limit  him 
here,  there,  and  somewhere  else.  I  think 
this  particular  limitation  is  perfectly 
proper,  and  it  might  be  effective. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
somewhat  deplore  the  implications  of 
legislating  with  reference  to  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  I  think  there  is  some  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  in  that  respect.  I  am 
wondering  whether  Mr.  Henderson  ex¬ 
pressed  any  views  on  this  particular 
point,  with  reference  to  advertising  and 
ether  practices. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Henderson  was  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  eliminate  his  right  to 
interfere  with  business  practices  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  advertising.  He  pro¬ 
posed  an  amendment  limiting  the  House 
provision  to  advertising  alone.  I  ob¬ 
jected  very  strongly  because  that  imme¬ 
diately  carried  the  implication  that  he 
could  interfere  in  other  fields. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  Mr.  Henderson, 
and  I  have  made  none.  The  objection 
which  I  have  stated  would  apply  to  any 
man.  Any  man  who  might  be  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  under  the  act  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  to  be  arbitrary.  He  would  be 
very  busy.  If  he  should  determine  the 
price  of  cotton,  we  will  say,  he  would  not 
be  able  to  go  back  2  months  later  and 
reopen  the  question.  He  would  be  fixing 
too  many  other  prices.  He  would  be  too 
busy. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Henderson  would 
have  any  more  inclination  to  interfere 
with  business  practices  than  would  doz¬ 
ens  of  others  who  might  be  named  to  the 
same  position.  I  have  the  highest  re¬ 
spect  for  what  he  has  done,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  theory  of  price  control  he  has  ex¬ 
pressed  before  the  committee.  There 
are  a  few  differences  of  principle,  which 
I  shall  explain  later.  The  suggestion  for 
a  board  is  not  at  all  aimed  at  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson.  It  would  apply  to  any  person 
who  might  be  proposed  as  adminis¬ 
trator. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  so  far  as 
prices  are  concerned,  the  bill  would  give 
to  the  Administrator  as  much  power  as 
Hitler  has  in  Germany.  The  Senator’s 
amendment  would  provide  for  a  board  of 
five.  I  am  inclined  to  support  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
if  he  would  be  willing  to  provide  that  the 
board  should  be  a  regional  board,  with 
one  representative  from  the  South,  one 
from  the  West,  one  from  the  Midwest, 
one  from  the  North,  and  one  represent¬ 
ing  the  Nation  at  large. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  should  prefer  to  offer 
the  amendment  later  and  discuss  it  at 
that  time.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  con¬ 
sider  the  Senator’s  suggestion.  My  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  have  different  groups  repre¬ 
sented.  I  suggested  to  the  President  that 
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he  appoint  one  member  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  one  from  the 
Department  of  Labor,  one  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  and  one  from 
the  Treasury  Department,  so  that  we 
might  have  at  least  a  coordinated  Gov¬ 
ernment  policy  with  respect  to  price  con¬ 
trol.  instead  of  having  three  or  four  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  Government 
proceeding  on  different  theories,  and  not 
consulting  with  one  another,  which  has 
been  more  or  less  the  policy  up  to  this 
time.  If  the  Senator  does  not  mind,  I 
should  rather  defer  discussion  of  the 
amendment  itself  until  a  later  time.  I 
have  not  as  yet  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BILBO.  I  appreciate  the  Senator’s 
idea  of  economy  in  utilizing  the  services 
of  men  who  are  already  on  the  job. 
However,  this  matter  is  very  important. 
I  find  from  my  experience  with  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  that  he  suffers  from  a  want  of 
adequate  information  in  making  his  rul¬ 
ings.  For  example,  in  the  order  to  fix 
the  piace  of  lumber  for  the  pine  belt  of 
the  Nation,  when  he  was  called  upon  for 
an  explanation  and  break-down  of  the 
prices  he  fixed  it  was  found  that  he  had 
fixed  a  base  price  for  stumpage  on  pine 
timber  at  $2.50  a  thousand.  'At  the  same 
time  timber  was  selling  in  the  South  at 
$10  and  $12  a  thousand.  After  he  had 
been  informed  of  his  mistake  he  very 
graciously  raised  the  price  an  average  of 
$4  a  thousand. 

I  take  it  that  if  we  had  representative 
citizens  from  each  of  the  four  sections 
we  could  obtain  a  community  of  interest 
and  information  from  the  various  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  which  would  result 
in  more  righteous  decisions  in  issuing 
whatever  orders  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor’s  office  should  see  fit  to  issue. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  dis¬ 
cuss  with  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
before  I  offer  it,  the  amendment  which 
I  propose,  relating  to  the  composition  of 
the  board. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  favor  the  bill  as  it  is  now? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  vote  for  the  bill  as 
it  is  now  if  that  is  the  final  decision  of 
the  Senate;  yes. 

Mr.  LEE.  As  I  understand,  the  main 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  prevent  runaway 
prices.  Is  that  the  Senator’s  conception 
of  the  bill’s  chief  purpose? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  the  principal  pur¬ 
pose.  It  has  another  purpose,  however, 
which  rather  developed  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  hearings,  and  that  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  increasing  production. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  correct — and  also 
to  protect  us  from  the  possible  develop¬ 
ment  of  shortages  of  commodities. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes.  I  mean,  for  in¬ 
stance,  as  I  understand  the  bill,  that 
under  it  the  Administrator  might  an¬ 
nounce,  if  he  thought  he  had  the  money 
somewhere,  that  ne^ct  year  he  would  pay 
a  certain  price  for  all  butter,  let  us  say, 
delivered  to  the  Government,  in  order  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  butter  for 
shipment  to  Europe.  He  could  do  that, 
I  think,  under  this  bill;  and,  if  the  price 
were  advanced  somewhat,  the  result 


might  be  a  considerable  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction.  In  other  cases,  the  testimony 
shows  that  increases  in  prices  do  not  in¬ 
crease  production ;  but  I  think  in  the  case 
of  most  agricultural  commodities  a  Gov¬ 
ernment-guaranteed  increase  of  price 
would  considerably  increase  production. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator,  then,  feel 
that  it  is  necessary  to  bring  agricultural 
products  under  the  bill,  since  there  is  a 
surplus  of  most  of  them? 

Mr.  TAFT.  At  the  present  moment  I 
do  not  suppose  that  any  control  would  be 
exercised  by  the  Administrator  under  the 
bill  over  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  or  a  number 
of  the  other  products  that  are  well  below 
parity  and  that  are  present  in  great 
quantity.  I  think  he  would  make  a  great 
mistake  if  he  tried  to  control  them,  but 
certainly  he  would  want  to  begin  to  fix 
the  margin  of  wholesalers  and  the  mar¬ 
gin  of  retailers  in  order  to  determine  that 
the  price  was  carried  on  down  to  the 
consumer.  I  think  he  would  do  that. 

One  objection  I  have  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  is  that  it  relates 
to  agricultural  commodities  and  substan¬ 
tially  everything  made  from  agricultural 
commodities,  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  over  the  price  of  shoes, 
clothing,  and  practically  everything  the 
consumer  buys. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  bill  specifically  exempts 
labor.  Why  is  that? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  am  going 
to  discuss  the  provisions  relating  to  labor. 
I  should  prefer  to  discuss  the  various 
points  consecutively.  However,  if  the 
Senator  prefers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  pro¬ 
ceed  now  to  discuss  the  provisions  relat¬ 
ing  to  labor;  but  it  will  take  me  some 
little  time  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LEE.  No;  I  want  the  Senator  to 
follow  the  plan  he  has  laid  out.  But  now 
I  desire  to  ask  another  question. 

The  farmer  who  works  his  farm  is  paid 
his  wages  in  terms  of  the  commodities  he 
sells.  It  takes  a  man-hour  of  labor  to 
produce  1  pound  of  lint  cotton.  If  cot¬ 
ton  is  selling  at  17  cents  a  pound,  all  that 
is  received  by  the  farmer  who  produces 
the  cotton  is  17  cents  a  pound.  He  does 
not  really  receive  that  much  net,  because 
he  must  deduct  from  the  17  cents  the  cost 
of  a  number  of  things. 

So  what  I  have  difficulty  in  under¬ 
standing  is  why  we  should  exempt  the 
industrial  worker  and  his  wage  pay  but 
bring  the  agricultural  worker  under  the 
law.  Why  not  exempt  both  of  them? 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  say,  I  should  prefer  to 
discuss  the  question  at  length.  Roughly 
speaking,  however,  I  should  say  that 
there  is  no  principle  more  completely 
established  in  these  United  States  than 
the  principle  that  labor  is  not  a  com¬ 
modity,  and  that  all  the  considerations 
involved  in  fixing  wages  are  considera¬ 
tions  different  from  those  involved  in 
fixing  prices. 

I  agree  that  if  there  is  not  some  policy 
to  stabilize  wages  the  bill  probably  will 
not  be  as  successful  as  if  there  were  such 
a  policy.  Nevertheless,  prices  can  be 
fixed  because  wages  do  not  have  the  tre¬ 
mendous  swing  that  commodity  prices 
have.  In  the  last  World  War  we  did 
successfully  fix  prices  without  fixing 
wages.  It  can  be  done.  It  cannot  be 


done  permanently.  If  a  permanent  pol¬ 
icy  were  desired,  and  if  we  were  now  to 
stabilize  prices  for  all  time  to  come,  we 
could  not  do  so  without  fixing  wages,  I 
quite  agree,  but  we  could  not  do  so  by 
assigning  to  a  Price  Administrator  the 
duty  of  fixing  wages. 

Let  the  Senator  think  about  this  point 
for  a  moment:  If  tomorrow  we  should 
give  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator,  power  to  fix  wages,  think  of  the 
complete  confusion  that  would  result 
from  such  a  policy.  The  moment  he 
fixed  wages  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  or 
some  other  place,  we  should  confront  the 
question  whether  there  would  be  a  strike. 
We  should  have  to  set  up,  aside  from  Mr. 
Henderson,  the  whole  machinery  for  con¬ 
ciliation  and  mediation;  and,  finally,  if 
he  were  to  have  any  power  to  enforce  his 
orders  regarding  wages,  we  should  have 
to  prohibit  strikes. 

I  say  that  that  problem  is  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  problem  of  commodity 
price  control;  that  if  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  desire  to  provide  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  policy  of  fixing  wages,  if 
we  want  to  provide  for  the  prohibition  of 
strikes,  the  place  to  do  so  would  be  in 
labor  legislation,  in  which  the  whole  proc¬ 
ess  would  be  carefully  worked  out,  as  sug¬ 
gested  in  some  of  the  bills  which  are 
before  the  Senate. 

In  this  bill  we  have  done  one  thing: 
We  have  said  that  it  shall  be  the  policy 
of  the  Government  departments  dealing 
with  wages  to  join  in  the  stabilization  of 
the  cost  of  production,  which  necessarily 
means  the  stabilization  of  wages.  We 
have  gone  that  far.  But  certainly  I  do 
not  want  to  give  Mr.  Henderson  the 
power  to  fix  wages,  and,  frankly,  I  am 
even  doubtful  whether  we  can  prohibit 
strikes.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
wise  to  do  so,  but  if  we  do  prohibit  strikes 
we  shall  go  a  great  deal  further  than  if 
we  fix  the  price  of  any  commodity. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  yield  further,  let  me  say  that 
yesterday  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]  to  make  the 
argument  that  wages  would  be  controlled 
and  regulated  through  control  and  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  an 
appealing  argument.  Then  why  would 
not  the  same  argument  apply  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  rural  worker  or  the  farmer 
when  he  is  producing  a  surplus?  Would 
not  the  surplus  of  itself  regulate  his  pay, 
just  as  the  cost  of  living  could  be  relied 
upon  to  regulate  the  pay  of  the  industrial 
worker? 

For  example,  wheat,  corn,  and  many 
other  of  the  farm  commodities  are  today 
below  parity.  Why?  Because  there  is  a 
surplus.  There  is  still  much  land  which 
can  be  planted  in  wheat  if  the  surplus 
begins  to  disappear,  and  that  process  in 
itself  would  automatically  regulate  the 
price  of  farm  commodities. 

Then  I  raise  the  question  again,  Why 
is  it  necessary  to  bring  the  farmer  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary — at  the  present  moment,  at 
least — to  regulate  the  price  of  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  or  other  commodities  of 
which  there  is  a  surplus.  But  today  there 
are  a  great  many  commodities  of  which 
there  is  not  a  surplus;  and  the  testimony 
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toward  the  end  of  the  hearings  before  the 
committee  was  very  distinctly  that  the 
British  had  come  to  us  and  said,  in  effect, 
“We  are  no  longer  going  to  be  able  to  get 
a  great  many  foods  from  Australia  or 
from  other  sections  of  the  world.”  Par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  field  of  fats  and  proteins 
and  lard  I  think  there  will  develop  the 
same  kind  of  deficiency  that  we  had  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  World  War.  We  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  respect  to  wheat,  cotton,  and 
corn;  but,  aside  from  those  three  com¬ 
modities,  I  question  very  much  whether 
the  surplus  will  last.  If  the  Senator 
wanted  to  omit  from  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  those  three  commodities,  I  would 
not  object;  but  I  think  the  products  of 
those  commodities  should  be  regulated. 

Mr.  LEE.  So  far  as  I  know,  at  the 
present  time  the  only  farm  commodities 
that  are  even  close  to  a  shortage — and 
even  as  to  them  there  is  not  exactly  a 
shortage — are  perhaps  the  proteins,  eggs 
and  milk. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Those  are  the  things  of 
which  I  was  thinking — eggs,  milk,  and 
the  various  fats. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
that  assuring  an  attractive  price  for 
those  commodities  would  be  the  best  way 
to  increase  production?  It  takes  longer 
to  raise  a  milk  cow  than  it  takes  to  build 
a  battleship. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  no  objection  to  an 
attractive  price;  I  am  all  in  favor  of  an  at- 
tyact.ivp  nrice.  but  I  say  that  if  we  do  not 
irovid#^Rne  control,  it  will  not  be  very 
rong  before  the  prices  will  be  two  or  three 
hundred  percent  of  what  they  now  are. 
Look  what  happened  to  wheat  in  the 
World  War.  Before  we  began  control 
wheat  went  to  $3  a  bushel  at  one  time.  It 
went  down  again,  and  was  finally  fixed 
around  $2.25  a  bushel. 

Mr.  LEE.  We  had  neither  a  surplus 
then  nor  the  possibility  of  increasing  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  the  wheat  situa¬ 
tion  today  is  entirely  different,  but  I 
still  think  we  will  find  there  is  likely  to 
be  a  shortage  in  a  good  many  agricultural 
commodities,  and  they  then  link  into  so 
many  other  things.  For  instance,  today 
there  is  a  shortage  of  wool.  The  tre¬ 
mendous  Government  demand  for  cloth¬ 
ing  is  undoubtedly  taxing  the  wool  sup¬ 
ply  that  we  can  obtain. 

Mr.  LEE.  Is  not  that  the  best  argu¬ 
ment  we  can  make  why  we  should  not  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  price,  because  the  price 
itself  will  cure  the  shortage? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No,  I  do  not  think  that 
general  statement  is  true.  To  a  certain 
extent,  a  liberal  price  will  increase  pro¬ 
duction,  but  the  testimony  before  the 
committee  showed  that  after  a  certain 
point  was  passed  there  was  practically 
no  increase  whatever  in  production  in 
the  case  of  most  commodities.  In  some 
commodities  there  was.  I  have  not  much 
doubt,  for  instance,  that  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  oil  would  tremendously  in¬ 
crease  “wildcatting”  and  the  amount  of 
oil  produced.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
lead  and  various  mineral  commodities, 
but,  after  a  certain  point  is  passed,  I  do 
not  believe  increasing  the  price  another 
50  percent  would  increase  by  1  pound  the 
production  of  the  particular  commodity. 

What  we  propose  is  to  give  someone  the 


power  to  determine  what  is  the  right 
price.  I  do  not  like  to  give  that  power 
any  more  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  but  if  I  am  willing  to  do  so, 
I  think  he  ought  also  to  be  willing. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  a  fair  statement.  I 
am  willing  to  give  Mr.  Leon  Henderson 
as  much  power  as  I  would  give  anyone 
else,  as  I  have  every  confidence  in  him. 
I  think  the  Price  Administrator  ought  to 
be  a  “tough  guy,”  for  certainly  he  will 
have  to  act  with  courage.  My  inquiry  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  that  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of 
the  bill.  I  see  no  reason,  however,  for 
going  beyond  the  purposes  and  bringing  a 
group  under  it  that  receives  only  about  8 
percent  of  the  income  of  the  country. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  see  how,  if  we  ex¬ 
cepted  agricultural  commodities,  the 
price  control  could  be  in  any  way  effec¬ 
tive.  It  would  affect  approximately  two- 
thirds,  I  should  think,  of  all  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  commodities  which  interlace 
with  everything  else  that  is  produced.  I 
say  we  might  except  the  basic  commod¬ 
ities — wheat,  cotton,  and  corn — for  the 
present,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
possibly  make  any  general  exception  of 
agricultural  commodities  without  abso¬ 
lutely  and  completely  destroying  the  bill 
and  all  commodity  control. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
indulging  me. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Do  I  understand  the  bill 
correctly  to  mean  that  section  3,  para¬ 
graph  (a),  simply  gives  the  power  to  the 
Administrator  for  the  present  to  place  a 
floor  upon  agricultural  basic  commodities 
but  no  ceiling? 

Mr.  TAFT.  No;  that  is  not  correct. 
Section  3  (a)  does  not  give  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  any  power.  Section  2  gives  him 
power  to  fix  the  maximum  prices  on  any¬ 
thing — agricultural  commodities  or  any 
other  commodities.  Section  3  (a)  simply 
says  that  in  fixing  the  maximum  price  he 
shall  not  be  allowed  to  fix  a  maximum 
price  below  110  percent  of  parity.  I  had 
rather  not  use  the  term  “floor”;  I  think 
it  is  ambiguous.  The  Administrator  can¬ 
not  fix  a  maximum  price  for  agricultural 
commodities  below  110  percent  of  parity, 
but  he  may  fix  a  higher  price.  He  may 
fix  it  at  125  percent  of  parity  or  150  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  200  percent  of  parity. 
He  may  go  as  high  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  and  I  are  in 
absolute  agreement;  but  I  still  maintain 
that  there  is  a  floor  in  fixing  agricultural 
prices  at  the  present  time  and  that  there 
is  no  ceiling.  In  other  words,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  can  go  just  as  high  as  he  wants 
to  go  in  fixing  an  amount  above  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  but  he  cannot  go  less  than 
that.  When  he  finally  reaches  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  wheat  has  gone  to  such  a  point 
that  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  price  for  it, 
he  cannot  go  less  than  110  percent  of 
parity  if  he  fixes  any  price  at  all.  That 
does  not  mean  that  he  cannot  go  to  150 
percent  of  parity,  if  he  wants  to.  In 
other  words,  if  the  time  comes  when  the 
wheat  supply  and  the  corn  supply  of  this 
country  demand  prices  go  beyond  110 
percent  of  parity,  the  Price  Administra¬ 


tor  has  the  power  to  fix  the  price,  if  I 
understand  the  bill  correctly? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct;  and,  not 
only  that,  but  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
this  war  goes  on  for  5  years  the  price 
will  be  up  to  150  percent  of  parity,  and 
we  will  be  lucky  if  it  is  not  200  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  have  no  doubt  about 
that  at  all.  In  other  words,  the  farmer 
is  not  going  to  suffer  as  a  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  bill.  It  is  absolutely 
necessary,  in  view  of  what  happened  in 
the  last  war,  to  have  some  price  control 
upon  the  basic  commodities  of  agricul¬ 
ture;  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
moment,  but  I  am  thinking  of  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Illinois  and  the  Nation  after 
the  last  war,  when  farmers  got  $3  a 
bushel  for  their  wheat  and  a  high  price 
for  their  corn,  and  land  prices  increased 
accordingly.  The  farmer  made  a  lot  of 
money  as  a  result  of  the  increased  prices 
during  the  war,  and  the  man  who  had  160 
acres  free  from  debt  and  who  thought 
the  millennium  had  arrived  bought  an¬ 
other  160  acres,  mortgaged  the  160  acres 
he  owned,  and,  when  the  crash  came,  the 
optimistic  farmer  lost  it  all.  If  we  do 
not  have  some  control,  the  same  kind  of 
inflationary  period  will  follow  the  present 
war  as  followed  the  last  war,  and  we  will 
have  the  same  bankrupt  conditions  which 
we  then  had. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  said.  My 
only  question  is  about  the  word  “floor.” 
I  do  not  like  to  use  the  term  “floor,”  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  the  impression  that  some¬ 
body  is  fixing  a  minimum  price;  and  no¬ 
body  can  do  that.  The  term  “floor”  has 
a  double  meaning.  That  is  the  only  rea¬ 
son  I  question  its  use. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wallgren  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  desire  to  divert 
the  Senator,  but  I  think  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  to  recur  to  the  point  raised  by 
my  colleague  in  connection  with  the 
House  bill  on  page  7,  subsection  (g), 
relating  to  the  power  which  some  people 
think  the  Administrator  might  have  to 
inquire  into  and  affect  business  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  provisions  contained  on  page  49 
of  the  bill,  which  define  the  term  “price” 
and  define  the  term  “commodity,”  if 
carefully  read,  I  think  preclude  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  any  power  on  the  part  of  the 
Administrator  to  regulate  business  prac¬ 
tices. 

The  thought  that  some  businessmen 
have  is  very  well  illustrated  by  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  advertising  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  my  colleague  alluded.  It 
was  thought  that  the  Administrator 
might  say,  “Now,  in  this  business  you 
are  spending  too  much  money  on  adver¬ 
tising;  you  do  not  need  to  spend  that 
amount  of  money,  and  we  are  not  going 
to  allow  you  to  do  it.”  The  same  thing 
would  be  true  with  regard  to  any  other 
business  practice  which  he  might  con¬ 
sider  uneconomic. 

I  may  say  to  my  colleague  and  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  I  agree  with  the 
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action  taken  by  the  committee  in  striking 
out  the  section  when  it  was  changed;  but 
there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
committee,  I  am  satisfied,  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  subsection  (g)  on  page  7  which 
was  in  the  original  House  provision. 
However,  I  wanted  it  clearly  understood 
that  it  was  not  intended  by  that  provi¬ 
sion  to  authorize  the  Administrator,  in 
fixing  commodity  prices,  to  consider  busi¬ 
ness  practices  which  he  considers  to  be 
uneconomical.  Therefore,  while  I  do  not 
now  want  to  divert  the  Senator  by  taking 
up  the  amendment,  I  may  say  to  my  col¬ 
league  that  I  think  we  can  arrange  to 
have  it  "placed  back  in  the  bill  later  in 
the  discussion. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  yield - 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  want  to  thank 
my  able  colleague  for  his  statement. 
Coupled  with  the  statement  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  House  language,  I  as¬ 
sume  that  we  may  contemplate  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  House  language,  subsec¬ 
tion  (g)  on  page  7,  without  division.  I 
simply  want  to  observe  that  I  think  that 
will  make  at  least  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  quieting  psychology  so  far 
as  American  business  is  concerned. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  What  is  the  subject 
the  Senator  is  discussing  about  adopt¬ 
ing  the  House  language? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  restoration  of  the 
House  amendment  which  appears  on 
page  7,  which  was  eliminated  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee,  regarding  control  over 
business  practices. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Simply  an  effort 
to  make  sure  that  the  authority  granted 
in  the  bill  does  not  permit  the  price  con¬ 
troller  to  reach  down  into  the  business 
practice  of  an  institution  and  undertake 
to  revamp  it. 

Mi'.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Before  the  Senator 
leaves  that  question,  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  a  question.  I  suppose  the  matter  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer  will  come  up 
later;  but,  for  fear  it  will  not,  I  cannot 
agree  absolutely  with  the  proposition 
that  a  firm’s  business  practices  should 
not  be  taken  into  consideration.  I  know 
it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  do.  It  ought 
not  to  be  done  if  their  practices  are 
within  reasonable  limits.  I  can  easily 
conceive  that  they  might  have  some 
practice  in  advertising,  for  instance, 
which  might  go  so  far  beyond  reason  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  that 
particular  practice  very  greatly  affected 
the  price.  Their  expenditures,  following 
out  some  wild  practice  of  that  kind, 
could  not  help  very  materially  affecting 
the  price;  and  to  say  that  that  practice 
should  be  given  no  consideration  by  the 
price  fixer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  which  ought  to  have  some  excep¬ 
tions  to  it. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  comment  to  the  Senator? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Surely. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  call  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  attention  to  the  particular  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  House  text.  The  exemp¬ 
tion  of  which  I  speak  does  not  apply  if 
the  Administrator  finds  that  these  prac¬ 
tices  are  being  used  to  circumvent  or 
evade  any  ceiling  established  in  the  bill. 
In  other  words,  there  is  an  effort  to  draw 
a  distinct  line  between  a  traditional, 
standard,  appropriate,  habitual  business 
practice,  and  one  which  might  be  invoked 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  evade  this 
new  control. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Let  me  add,  also,  that  I 
do  not  think  the  provision  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  Administrator  from  ruling  out 
a  practice  adopted  by  a  particular  firm 
even  if  it  had  indulged  in  it  before.  It 
says: 

Practices  *  *  *  established  in  any  in¬ 

dustry. 

I  should  think  the  provision  probably 
applied  only  to  an  industry-wide  practice 
which  the  Administrator  could  not 
change.  As  a  practical  matter,  however, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  prevent  his 
taking  it  into  consideration. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  do  not  think  we  can. 
He  could  take  it  into  consideration  and 
say  nothing  about  it;  and  if  he  had  au¬ 
thority  for  reaching  the  conclusion  that 
he  reached,  even  though  he  had  been 
moved  in  taking  that  step  entirely  by 
something  that  he  is  prohibited  from 
considering,  still  it  would  not  appear  on 
the  face  of  the  ruling  that  he  had  con¬ 
sidered  it  at  all;  and  if  he  had  any  right 
to  take  the  action  he  took,  it  would  have 
to  be  supported,  even  in  court  if  there 
were  an  appeal  from  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
say  a  word  about  the  general  theories  of 
price  fixing.  I  have  not  felt  that  in  this 
bill  we  could  very  well  tell  Mr.  Henderson 
what  theory  of  price  fixing  he  should 
adopt.  There  are  various  different 
theories,  and  various  different  economists 
testified  before  us  about  the  selective 
theory,  the  over-all  theory,  and  various 
other  methods  of  procedure.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  could  lay  down  the  law  to  Mr. 
Henderson,  but  I  do  want  to  suggest  a 
few  things  that  we  have  tried  to  suggest 
in  the  bill. 

The  first  is  that  it  be  done  by  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  industries  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Hoover  testified  that  in  the 
World  War  his  control  was  nearly  all 
exercised  in  that  way.  Mr.  Baruch’s  con¬ 
trol  was  exercised  in  that  way.  The 
power  that  they  had  was  usually  used 
only  to  bring  in  the  recalcitrant  member 
of  an  industry.  They  always  conferred 
with  persons  who  desired  to  be  heard. 

I  think  there  has  been  a  little  failure 
on  Mr.  Henderson’s  part  in  the  past  with 
regard  to  that  particular  method  of  ap¬ 
proach.  I  think  in  theory  he  admits  the 
need  of  consultation;  but,  naturally,  any 
man  who  is  an  administrator  is  so  busy 
that  he  does  not  always  go  out  of  the  way 
to  seek  out  and  talk  to  people  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  before  he  does  it.  We 
have  written  in  this  bill,  particularly  in 


the  statement  of  purposes,  in  the  first 
place,  on  page  22,  the  provision  that  one 
of  the  purposes  is — 

To  permit  voluntary  cooperation  between 
the  Government  and  producers,  processors, 
and  others  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  pur¬ 
poses. 

Again,  in  section  5  we  have  made  it 
clear  that — 

In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  confer  with 
producers,  processors,  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers,,  and  other  groups  having 
to  do  with  commodities,  and  with  representa¬ 
tives  and  associations  thereof,  to  cooperate 
with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into 
voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements  with 
any  such  persons,  groups,  or  associations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices,  the 
issuance  of  other  regulations  or  orders,  or 
otherwise. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  desire  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator.  The  language  he  has 
just  read,  enumerating  the  various  per¬ 
sons  and  businesses  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  given  authority  to  consult,  does 
not  include  consumers.  Why?  We  have 
included  practically  everybody  else.  Why 
should  he  not  consult  consumers? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  no  objection  to  put¬ 
ting  in  consumers,  except  that  con¬ 
sumers’  organizations  are  hard  to  find, 
and  there  are  millions  of  individual  con¬ 
sumers. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  know  there  are. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  the  reason  why 
consumers  were  left  out  was  that  Mr. 
Henderson  made  it  so  obvious  that  he 
regarded  himself  primarily  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  consumers — almost  too 
much  so,  I  think.  Nevertheless,  he  does, 
and  I  have  not  any  question  that  the 
Price  Administrator  will  protect  the  con¬ 
sumer.  I  hope  he  will.  After  all,  the 
main  purpose  is  to  protect  the  consumer. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  consumers  ought 
to  be  added.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
there  ought  to  be  consultation;  and  one 
of  the  amendments  I  shall  offer  is  to 
provide  a  hearing  before  prices  are  fixed 
so  that  it  will  leave  to  all  groups  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the  entire 
question. 

Furthermore,  we  have  inserted  an¬ 
other  amendment  to  suggest,  at  least, 
more  cooperation  between  the  various 
departments  of  the  Government.  We 
had  before  us  on  Friday  Mr.  Wickard, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  came 
down  to  ask,  I  think — I  do  not  think  he 
got  quite  that  far,  but  I  certainly  had  the 
impression  that  he  came  to  ask — that  all 
power  to  fix  prices  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  insofar  as  they 
related  to  agricultural  commodities;  and 
one  of  his  reasons  was  that  he  was  not 
sufficiently  consulted  by  Mr.  Henderson 
before  he  fixed  prices.  Therefore  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  we  should  have  a  board 
on  which  agriculture  may  be  heard,  as 
well  as  other  interests,  before  action  is 
taken ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  purposes  of 
the  amendment  I  shall  offer. 
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We  are  to  be  asked  to  vote  on  an 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  providing  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  have  a  veto 
over  the  fixing  of  agricultural  prices. 
There  is  on  page  33  of  the  bill  a  provision 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  do  just 
that  if  it  is  determined  that  it  should 
finally  be  done. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  any 
of  the  powers  and  functions  conferred  by 
this  act  upon  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  a  particular  commodity 
or  commodities  to  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  having  other  func¬ 
tions  with  relation  to  such  commodity  or 
commodities,  and  to  transfer  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  any  of  the  powers  and 
functions  conferred  by  law  upon  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity  or 
commodities  other  than  agricultural  com¬ 
modities — 

We  exclude  agricultural  commodities 
by  that  provision,  because  the  power  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  over  com¬ 
modities  is  so  complex  and  so  detailed 
that  it  seemed  unwise  to  permit  the 
transfer  of  those  powers  to  the  Price 
Administrator — 

including  the  power  to  order  priorities, 
purchase,  sell,  store,  handle,  or  otherwise  deal 
with  any  such  commodity  or  commodities. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  testimony 
about  this  feature,  and  Mr.  Hoover  par¬ 
ticularly  testified  that  in  his  opinion 
the  set-up  should  be  a  vertical  set-up. 
Perhaps  he  was  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  there  was  that  kind  of  a  set-up  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War.  He  fixed  food 
prices,  and  did  everything  in  the  way  of 
food  control.  He  not  only  fixed  prices, 
he  bought  and  sold  food,  he  fixed  prior¬ 
ities  on  food,  rationed  if  there  was  any 
rationing.  Garfield  did  the  same  as  to 
coal,  Baruch  did  the  same  as  to  metal. 

There  was  much  testimony  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  rather  than  divide  the  powers 
by  giving  one  man  power  to  fix  prices 
across  the  board,  giving  the  next  man 
power  to  fix  priorities  across  the  board, 
and  some  other  man  the  power  to  buy 
and  sell  across  the  board,  it  would  be 
better  to  divide  by  commodity  groups.  I 
think  perhaps  it  would  be,  if  we  had  an 
over-all  board  which  determined  the  gen¬ 
eral  policy  of  fixing  prices,  but  that 
seems  very  difficult  to  obtain.  I  was 
prepared  to  say  that  it  would  be  all  right 
to  go  ahead  with  the  set-up  in  this 
bill,  dividing  the  powers  in  this  way,  but 
I  felt  that  we  should  at  least  give  the 
President  the  power  to  divide  the  powers 
up  the  other  way  if  it  developed,  as  we 
went  on,  that  it  would  be  wise  to  do  that. 

I  should  be  opposed  to  the  Bankhead 
amendment,  because  it  is  entirely  too 
sweeping.  It  would  make  action  on  prac¬ 
tically  two-thirds  of  all  commodities  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  veto  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
President  may  well  desire  to  select  a 
particular  commodity,  he  may  well  want 
to  select  wheat,  and  cotton,  and  corn, 
the  basic  commodities  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  awhile  ago,  and 
put  those  in  under  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  who  is  also  exercising  all  the 
other  powers  relating  to  those  commod¬ 
ities.  I  see  no  particular  advantage  in 


Mr.  Henderson  fixing  the  prices  of  those 
commodities.  He  will  not  be  able  to  for 
months,  anyway,  because  the  price  is  be¬ 
low  the  figure  at  which  his  power  comes 
into  effect. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  A  rather  faint  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Bankhead  amendment  has 
been  voiced  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  wonder  if  he  would  look  upon  it 
with  more  kindliness  if  the  words 
“processed  or  manufactured”  were  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  have  not  the  amend¬ 
ment  before  me,  but  if  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  were  confined  to  the  five  basic 
commodities,  personally  I  should  have  no 
objection;  but  I  cannot  speak  for  the 
committee,  or  for  any  other  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  asking  the 
Senator  to  speak  for  anyone  but  him¬ 
self,  and  he  is  speaking  for  one  in  whom 
we  have  confidence  when  he  does  that. 
But  in  great  seriousness,  I  have  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  amendment,  because  it  is  too 
broad,  including  commodities  “manu¬ 
factured  and  processed.”  That  would  go 
too  far  in  giving  authority  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  who  has  not  the 
equipment  or  the  personnel  to  handle 
that  sort  of  work.  But  if  he  is  to  be  con¬ 
sulted,  or  to  have  a  veto  power  over  the 
fixing  of  prices  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  raw  state,  I  cannot  see  that 
that  in  any  way  would  impinge  upon 
the  authority  given  to  Mr.  Henderson  in 
the  administration  of  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  agree  in  principle,  he 
certainly  should  be  consulted  and  have 
something  to  say  about  it.  I  tried  to 
provide  that  in  a  little  different  way,  but 
I  do  not  think  it  should  be  nearly  as 
broad  as  the  Bankhead  amendment 
would  make  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  also  included  the 
power  to  stimulate  production,  which  has 
already  been  referred  to,  and  power  to 
buy  and  sell.  Originally,  in  the  substi¬ 
tute  which  I  introduced,  I  eliminated  the 
power  to  buy  and  sell,  but  the  testimony 
before  us  was  pretty  clear  that,  after  all, 
this  business  of  control  has  to  be  a  basic 
control,  and  the  control  of  commodities 
must  be  determined  largely  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  market,  and  buying  and  in  many 
cases  selling  can  have  a  much  greater 
effect  than  simply  imposing  arbitrary 
ceilings. 

I  have  a  little  doubt  about  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  buying  and  selling  part  of 
the  bill  giving  the  Administrator  power 
to  operate  with  a  revolving  fund.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  it  should  not  be  confined 
to  existing  corporations,  such  as  the  Re¬ 
construction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  as 
the  bill  does  confine  critical  and  strate¬ 
gical  materials. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  is  discus¬ 
sing  very  interestingly  an  important  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill.  Does  he  recognize  any 
conflict  between  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Administrator  under  the  bill  to 


buy  agricultural  products  and  to  sell 
them,  and  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  which  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  right  to  expand  or  curtail 
production,  and  control  prices  more  or 
less  through  quotas,  and  restrictions  in 
the  marketing  of  products? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  certainly  recognize  the 
connection,  and  whatever  else  we  do,  we 
should  see  that  there  is  one  policy  guid¬ 
ing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  one  department  is  not 
doing  one  thing  and  another  department 
hampering  the  entire  result  by  doing  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator’s  own  ob¬ 
servation  condemns  the  language  in  the 
bill.  If  I  understand  the  bill  at  all,  it 
plainly  gives  authority  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  buy  and  sell  products  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  an  equilibrium 
between  supply  and  demand,  whereas 
now,  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  that  is  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  those 
provisions  which  permit  him  to  prescribe 
quotas  and  acreage,  and  control  produc¬ 
tion  through  marketing  systems,  and 
also  to  sell  in  the  open  market,  and  sell 
abroad  and  pay  subsidies,  and  to  permit 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
extend  loans  up  to  85  percent  of  parity. 
If  there  is  any  consistency  between  those 
two  things,  I  should  like  to  have  the  very 
able  Senator  point  it  out,  and  if  he  can¬ 
not,  I  think  it  is  a  hopeless  proposition. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
denied  that  the  bill  provides  for  two 
doing  the  same  thing,  in  the  buying  and 
selling  feature,  and  obviously  it  gives 
both  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Price  Administrator  a  great  many 
powers  which  are  going  to  affect  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities.  My 
plan  for  coordinating  them  was  to  have 
a  board,  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  sitting  on  it;  but  any  other 
method  is  also  desirable,  I  should  think. 

I  wish  to  discuss  for  just  a  moment 
the  ceiling  theory.  We  hear  much  about 
the  necessity  of  fixing  a  ceiling,  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  all  prices,  and  a  ceiling  on  all 
wages.  In  general,  a  ceiling  means  the 
fixing  of  retail  prices  on  all  kinds  of 
things,  trying  to  freeze  retail  prices. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  every  nation 
which  has  had  experience  has  learned, 
it  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  prices  by 
beginning  at  the  retail  price  and  fixing  a 
ceiling,  saying  to  every  retailer,  “You 
shall  not  sell  this  commodity  at  a  price 
above  what  you  sold  it  at  last  month.” 
That  results  in  endless  bootlegging.  It 
is  easy  to  evade  price  regulation,  and  the 
regulation  must  be  made  as  reasonable 
as  possible.  Price  control  must  start 
either  at  the  producer  or  the  central 
r  arket,  and  it  must  prescribe  maximums 
for  wholesalers  and  retailers  which  are 
reasonable.  If  it  is  worked  into  the  exist¬ 
ing  practices,  the  amount  of  evasion  is 
not  one-tenth  of  1  percent.  So  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  rejects  the  ceiling  theory.  We 
permit  the  administrator  to  fix  maximum 
prices,  and  we  try  to  give  him  control 
over  the  commodities  with  which  he  has 
to  deal  which  will  have  an  effect  on 
prices,  or  will  make  it  possible  to  actually 
enforce  the  regulations  he  makes. 
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We  saw  during  prohibition  how  easy  it 
was  to  evade  a  law  which  was  not  made 
to  suit  the  general  theories  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  beliefs  of  the  community.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  ceiling  theory  should  be, 
as  it  is  in  this  bill,  completely  rejected. 
The  selective  theory  of  picking  out  com¬ 
modities  one  at  a  time  is  a  much  better 
theory,  a  much  sounder  theory,  and  one 
which  can  make  maximum  price  control 
very  much  more  effective. 

I  think,  also,  it  is  much  better  to  let 
all  the  incidentals  and  all  the  luxuries 
go  up  in  price,  let  watches  and  jewelry 
and  anything  else  considered  to  be  non- 
essential  go  up  in  price,  and  let  them  be 
rationed,  if  at  all,  by  the  ability  of  people 
to  buy  them.  We  are  not  so  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  anyone  obtaining  luxuries.  If 
the  prices  of  v/atches  go  up,  and  the  work¬ 
men  cannot  buy  them,  they  can  at  least 
buy  defense  bonds  and  keep  the  money  to 
be  used  later  on  for  some  better  purpose 
than  buying  jewelry.  I  believe  the  se¬ 
lective  theory  is  the  sound  theory. 

Finally,  I  am  very  certain  that  we 
could  not  put  a  ceiling  over  wages. 
Wages  are  entirely  a  different  consid¬ 
eration.  Wages,  as  I  said,  go  up  very 
much  more  slowly  than  commodity 
prices.  The  attempt  to  fix  wages  by  law 
has  never  been  undertaken  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  undertaken  in  few 
countries  except  the  totalitarian  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  not  Canada  in  effect 
controlling  wages? 

Mr.  TAFT.  Canada  has  just  begun  a 
wage-control  system,  and  it  may  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  Nevertheless,  I  think  the  indus¬ 
trial  section  of  Canada  is  of  very  lim¬ 
ited  extent.  I  think  it  is  much  more 
practical  to  control  wages  there  than  it 
is  in  a  vast  country  such  as  the  United 
States.  If  any  serious  dispute  should 
arise,  I  question  whether  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  able  to  enforce  control  of 
wages. 

What  would  the  Senator  say  if  we 
fixed  wages  and  provided  that  it  should 
be  unlawful  to  strike,  and  10,000  men  in 
a  plant  struck?  What  would  we  do  about 
it  to  begin  with?  We  could  call  in  the 
troops,  and  make  the  men  go  back  and 
go  to  work. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  is  raising 
that  question  to  frighten  us. 

Mr.  TAFT.  No. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  merely  rose  to  ask  a 
question  in  response  to  the  argument 
that  no  country  had  ever  undertaken  to 
regulate  wages,  except  totalitarian  coun¬ 
tries,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  if  Canada 
had  not  undertaken  to  do  it  and  find 
out,  if  I  could,  what  particular  method 
Canada  had  employed. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  can  give  the  Senator  an 
account  of  the  Canadian  system.  In  fact, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  it  in  the 
Record,  because  I  have  a  rather  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  review  of  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  Senator  has  la¬ 
bored  very  diligently  in  the  committee 
and  has  helped  bring  before  the  Senate 
a  bill  which  fixes  the  prices  of  commodi¬ 


ties  without  any  reference  to  fluctuations 
in  wages.  It  may  be  a  very  difficult  thing 
to  fix  wages,  to  control  or  regulate  them 
at  all,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
fix  prices  in  harmony  with  wage  fluctu¬ 
ations.  My  concept  of  a  price-fixing 
bill — the  real  theory  of  a  bill  to  prevent 
inflation — is  not  one  that  would  give 
somebody  dogmatic  power  to  fix  ceilings 
on  prices  but  that  would  provide  the  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  reasonable  price  rela¬ 
tionships  and  adjustments  could  be  kept 
throughout  the  whole  economy.  So  I 
cannot  understand  why  or  how  the  Sen¬ 
ator  can  present  a  bill  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  American  people  and  say,  “We 
are  going  to  fix  all  prices  on  all  com¬ 
modities,  but  we  shall  shy  away  entirely 
from  tying  those  prices  into  wage  rates  or 
scales.” 

I  am  not  asking  that  strikes  be  out¬ 
lawed.  If  I  know  anything  about  infla¬ 
tion  and  this  particular  approach  to  its 
solution,  it  is  more  of  an  effort,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  to  provide  equitable  price 
adjustments  and  to  maintain  proper 
price  relationships.  Otherwise,  we  are 
not  going  to  stop  inflation  by  merely 
cracking  down  on  the  price  of  some  com¬ 
modity  here  now  and  there  tomorrow,  or 
this  week  on  one  commodity  and  on  an¬ 
other  commodity  some  other  week.  By 
that  we  will  be  doing  little  good;  we  may 
be  encouraging  inflation,  because  many 
other  factors  exist  that  are  perfectly 
free  to  operate,  to  function. 

I  was  asking  in  all  good  faith,  because 
I  had  been  informed — I  am  not  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee — I  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  Canada  had  fixed  this  re¬ 
lationship  between  commodity  prices 
and  wage  rates,  and  that  it  was  working 
very  well.  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the 
committee  must  have  had  the  advantage 
of  that  study  when  they  were  preparing 
the  bill. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  deny  that 
the  bill  will  be  ineffective  without  con¬ 
trol  of  wages.  In  the  first  place,  probably 
before  very  long  it  will  cover  two-thirds 
of  the  commodities.  Wages  are  only  one 
element  in  cost,  and,  of  course,  prices 
will  have  to  be  adjusted  to  wages.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  If  wages  go 
up  prices  will  go  up. 

As  I  have  previously  said,  I  think  there 
is  no  question  that  the  permanent  sys¬ 
tem  of  price  control,  if  it  is  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  really  to  stabilize  prices,  would  have 
also  to  fix  wages.  I  do  not  think  we  can 
get  such  a  system  or  are  attempting  to 
get  such  a  system.  I  say  that,  in  my 
opinion,  we  face  in  any  event  an  increase 
of  10  percent  a  year,  and  probably  more, 
even  with  this  price  control,  and  prob¬ 
ably  even  if  we  had  wage  control.  Wages 
do  not  fluctuate  in  a  violent  manner,  the 
way  commodities  fluctuate.  They  move 
very  slowly,  and  they  can  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  provision  in  the 
bill  which  provides  that  Government  de¬ 
partments,  so  far  as  we  are  willing  to  give 
them  power,  shall  attempt  to  stabilize 
wage  rates;  that  when  the  Mediation 
Board  attempts  to  fix  wages,  they  shall 
try  to  fix  them  at  a  level  corresponding  to 
the  level  of  prices  fixed;  and  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  as  far  as  we  can  go  in 
this  bill. 


I  quite  agree  that  we  could  not  have 
one  department  trying  to  hold  prices 
down  and  two  or  three  other  departments 
of  the  Government  trying  to  raise  wages. 
Of  course,  as  an  administrative  question, 
if  they  do  that,  it  would  kill  price  control. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  follows  that  it  is 
necessary  to  give  anybody  the  legal  power 
to  fix  wages  in  order  to  make  price  con¬ 
trol  effective.  I  say  that  the  consider¬ 
ation  in  fixing  wages  is  something  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  the  consideration  in 
fixing  the  prices  of  commodities,  for 
human  labor  is  not  a  commodity. 

When  I  referred  to  the  strike  question, 
it  was  not  in  the  sense  of  any  threat.  It 
was  merely  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
when  we  deal  with  wages  we  deal  with 
something  entirely  distinct  and  different 
from  the  question  of  dealing  with  prices. 
The  whole  procedure  has  to  be  different. 
We  have  to  set  up  mediation  and  con¬ 
ciliation  boards.  The  labor  problem  has 
to  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  footing,  and 
not  by  giving  some  price  administrator 
the  power  to  fix  wages. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  has  referred 
to  Canada.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  memo¬ 
randum  prepared  on  the  general  subject 
of  Canada’s  economic  war  policies,  which 
is  a  very  well-written  and  excellent 
article.  I  ask  that  this  article  be  in¬ 
corporated  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  to  wages,  the  article 
sets  out  that  the  Government  undertook 
first  to  fix  wages  in  defense  industries, 
and  in  December  1940  it  took  the  form  of 
an  order  in  council  for  the  guidance  of 
boards  of  conciliation,  to  whom  all  labor 
disputes  in  war  industries  had  to  be  re¬ 
ferred.  It  fixed  basic  wage  rates  at  the 
relatively  high  level  then  prevailing, 
though  upward  adjustment  could  be 
made  where  a  conciliation  board  found 
them  to  be  abnormally  low,  and  provided 
that  any  subsequent  increase  in  rates 
should  take  the  form  of  a  standard  cost- 
of-living  bonus.  The  bonus  was  at  the 
flat  rate  of  25  cents  a  week  for  each  in¬ 
crease  of  1  percent  in  the  official  cost-of- 
living  index.  The  Government  pays  that 
bonus.  The  Canadians  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  increasing  wages  in  accordance 
with  the  cost  of  living,  and,  instead  of  the 
increase  being  charged  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Government  pays  it. 

This  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  reasonably  satisfactory  to  employees 
and  employers  in  war  industries.  As 
labor  became  more  scarce,  however,  wage 
increases  in  excess  of  what  was  provided 
for  under  the  Government  plan  began  to 
occur  frequently. 

In  other  words,  it  was  not  a  compulsory 
plan,  and  increases  occurred  in  spite  of 
it.  The  Government  decided  to  extend  its 
wage  policy  for  war  industries  to  all  in¬ 
dustry,  to  make  it  mandatory,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  machinery  for  its  enforcement,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  felt  that  the  lack  of  control 
in  some  industries  contributed  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  war  industries. 

A  National  War  Labor  Board,  consist¬ 
ing  of  five  representatives  of  employees, 
five  representatives  of  employers,  and  an 
independent  chairman,  has  been  ap- 
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pointed  to  advise  the  Government  on 
labor  matters,  and  to  consider  applica¬ 
tions  for  the  adjustment  of  abnormally 
low  basic  wage  rates.  Without  its  per¬ 
mission  no  basic  rate  can  be  increased; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  employers  are  now 
bound  to  pay  the  standard  bonus  in  re¬ 
spect  of  any  increase  in  the  cost-of-living 
index  after  October  1941,  unless  they  can 
prove  to  the  board  that  they  are  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  do  so.  Subsequently,  a 
ceiling  has  been  placed  over  executive 
and  managerial  salaries. 

I  think  that  substantially  states  Can¬ 
ada’s  experience.  It  is  a  limited  expe¬ 
rience,  in  a  very  small  country.  Sweden 
has  been  able  to  do  a  great  many  things 
with  various  social  plans  which  I  think 
would  be  impracticable  here.  I  question 
whether  Canada’s  experience  is  conclu¬ 
sive.  I  do  not  think  it  has  gone  far 
enough  or  met  a  real  crisis  in  a  way 
which  would  enable  us  to  say  that  it  is 
definitely  something  to  be  adopted.  If  it 
is  to  be  adopted,  I  believe  it  should  be 
adopted  in  labor  legislation,  and  not  in 
a  bill  to  fix  prices. 

I  think  the  control  ought  to  be  vested 
in  someone  besides  a  wage  administrator. 
If  we  were  to  freeze  wages,  for  instance, 
I  think  Mr.  Henderson  would  be  sub¬ 
jected  tomorrow  to  literally  thousands  of 
applications  for  increases  from  every  un¬ 
ion  in  the  country.  He  could  not  handle 
them.  Within  30  days  every  union 
would  be  dissatisfied  because  he  did  not 
handle  the  applications.  If  we  should 
attempt  to  do  anything  of  that  kind,  the 
result  would  be  a  vast  flood  of  strikes. 
I  do  not  understand  that  the  Senator 
wants  to  do  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  in  disagreement  with  anything  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  rose  to  ask  for  in¬ 
formation.  I  am  in  serious  disagree¬ 
ment  with  any  theory  of  price  fixing 
which  does  not  contemplate  that  the  only 
way  to  reach  inflation  is  to  bring  in  ad¬ 
justment  all  prices,  and  that  necessarily 
means  all  factors  which  enter  into  prices. 
I  should  not  want  to  see  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  whether  he  be  one  man  or 
a  board,  have  charge  of  all  labor,  by  any 
means.  I  shall  vote  for  the  Senator’s 
amendment  to  create  a  board. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the 
Senator  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  shall  vote  for  that 
amendment  without  the  slightest  hesi¬ 
tation.  However,  I  think  there  ought  to 
be  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  must  bear  some 
relation  to  the  prevailing  wages,  cost  of 
living,  or  something  else  which  really 
gives  a  standard  by  which  we  can  adjust 
prices  rather  than  fix  them.  I  think  the 
Senator  appreciates  the  danger  of  price 
fixing  by  anybody — by  a  board  or  by  one 
individual. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  prices  will  be  fixed 
very  largely  by  a  number  of  men  in  the 
Office,  some  of  whom  have  had  some  ex¬ 
perience  and  many  of  whom  have  had 
none.  They  have  many  theories.  It 
seems  to  me  that  cracking  <lown  on  one 
price  because  it  seems  to  be  high  and 
cracking  down  on  another  price  because 
it  seems  to  those  in  the  Office  of  the 
Price  Administrator  that  the  price  is  be¬ 
coming  too  high,  without  any  regard  to 


an  adjustment  of  prices,  or  a  scheme  or 
mechanism  by  which  prices  can  be  held 
in  just  relationship  one  to  the  other,  will 
not  get  very  far.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  put  in  this  bill  anything  with  re¬ 
gard  to  labor,  further  than  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  pointed  out  is  already  in  the 
bill.  We  might  express  a  policy;  but, 
after  all,  I  realize  that  anyone  in  charge 
of  administering  the  act  should  be  freed 
from  the  impossible  task  of  combining 
price  fixing  with  the  regulation  of  all 
wages  and  the  settlement  of  all  disputes 
which  might  arise  between  management 
and  labor.  I  fully  agree  that  we  should 
not  go  that  far  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  what  the  Senator  has  said,  and  I 
agree  with  all  he  has  said.  However,  I 
think  the  policy  he  has  expressed  is  large¬ 
ly  one  of  administration.  That  has  been 
my  difficulty  all  along.  I  am  afraid  that 
we  must  leave  to  an  administrator  the 
question  of  properly  coordinating  the 
whole  thing.  But  there  must  be  coordi¬ 
nation  between  the  various  Government 
departments.  After  all,  this  is  one  great 
policy,  which  includes  the  selling  of  bonds 
to  defense  workers,  the  reduction  of  the 
deficit,  the  control  of  bank  reserves,  and 
the  whole  question  of  how  far  we  want 
to  control  inflation.  It  is  not  at  all  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  wartime  we  do  not  want  to 
permit  prices  to  go  up  10  percent  or  20 
percent  a  year.  It  may  be  better  policy 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  know.  My  only  in¬ 
terest  is  to  see  that  they  do  not  go  up 
100  percent  a  year,  because  that  would 
throw  everything  out  of  proper  relation¬ 
ship. 

I  feel  that  by  all  means  the  President 
should  establish  an  over-all  inflation- 
control  board,  which  would  decide  on  the 
general  policy  which  should  be  pursued 
by  the  Government.  This  bill  neces¬ 
sarily  deals  with  only  one  phase  of  it, 
and  is  necessarily,  therefore,  limited.  We 
can  think  of  many  other  things  which 
ought  to  be  done. 

With  the  few  exceptions  to  which  I 
have  referred,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
have  worked  out  a  price-control  bill 
which  would  effectively  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  carry  out  a  price-control 
policy  to  protect  us  against  the  tremen¬ 
dous  danger  which  I  see  in  the  present 
fiscal  situation,  a  danger  which  threatens 
to  wipe  out  and  destroy  everything  that 
everybody  has  saved,  and  all  the  great  in¬ 
stitutions  which  we  have  built  up  for  the 
benefit  and  education  of  the  people. 

Exhibit  A 

CANADA’S  ECONOMIC  WAR  POLICIES 

Canada  started  the  war  virtually  from 
scratch.  Defense  expenditures  were  negligible 
during  the  twenties  and  early  thirties,  and 
though  they  were  stepped  up  considerably 
after  the  rise  of  Hitler  they  were  still  barely 
1  percent  of  national  income  when  war  broke 
out.  Canada  had  only  11,000  men  in  her 
armed  forces  and  had  virtually  no  war  in¬ 
dustry. 

Two  years  later  her  active  Army,  Navy,  and 
air  force  had  increased  to  340,000  men  and 
more  than  110.000  had  gone  overseas.  A 
large-scale  air-training  plan  had  gone  into 
operation  well  ahead  of  schedule  and  further 
expansion  was  under  way.  Most  important, 
new  industries  had  been  built  for  the  mass 
production  of  such  things  as  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  high  explosives,  and  ships.  Capital  ex¬ 
penditures  for  this  purpose  had  passed  $500,- 


000,000,  a  figure  which  exceeded  the  total  pre¬ 
war  capital  investment  in  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  whole  Canadian  iron  and  steel 
and  machinery  industry. 

When  this  industrial  revolution  began 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  slack  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Labor  and  materials  were  available  in 
abundance  and  the  main  problem  was  that 
of  organizing  production.  There  is  no  room 
for  elaboration  here,  but  one  simple  figure 
may  give  some  indication  of  how  successfully 
it  was  met.  In  2  years  industrial  production 
increased  by  about  75  percent.  Over  the  same 
period  national  income  rose  from  a  rate  of 
$4,200,000,000  a  year  to  a  rate  of  about  $6,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  and  at  the  latter  level  about 
40  percent  was  being  devoted  to  war  purposes. 

By  the  fall  of  1941  the  problem  of  setting 
up  production  had  largely  been  solved.  How¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  slack  in  the  economy  had 
been  taken  up,  and  the  main  problem  now 
was  to  supply  newly  built  war  industries 
with  enough  labor  and  materials  to  keep 
them  running  at  full  capacity.  To  the  extent 
that  idle  resources  could  no  longer  be  drawn 
on,  it  was  necessary  to  divert  resources  from 
civilian  production.  Moreover,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  this  without  bidding  prices  up 
out  of  sight.  The  problem  of  supply  had  now 
become  paramount,  and  the  rest  of  this 
paper  will  outline  the  main  steps  which  have 
been  taken  to  deal  with  it. 

Canada  had  no  problem  of  labor  supply 
when  the  war  began.  Reliable  figures  of  un¬ 
employment  are  not  available,  but  the  total 
was  probably  close  to  three-quarters  of  a 
million,  and  many  more  were  on  short  time. 
There  was  also  an  unknown  but  probably 
large  amount  of  underemployed  labor  on 
farms.  In  addition,  there  were  retired  people, 
married  women,  and  persons  of  leisure  who 
could  be  readily  drawn  into  war  work,  and 
there  were  boys  and  girls  who  could  start  to 
work  sooner  than  in  normal  times. 

Regarding  the  major  part  of  this  labor  re¬ 
serve,  i.  e.,  the  unemployed,  there  was  no 
cause  for  congratulation,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  loss  of  skill,  health,  and  morale  which 
the  relief  system  had  often  permitted. 
Nevertheless,  this  reserve  did  mean  that 
men  could  join  the  armed  forces  or  engage 
in  war  production  in  large  numbers  without 
having  any  serious  net  effect  upon  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  labor  available  for  civilian  industry. 
In  point  of  fact,  more  than  300,000  men  went 
into  the  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force  over  the 
first  2  years  of  war,  and  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  increased  by  about  800,000,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  one-third,  without  the  labor  market 
as  a  whole  becoming  really  tight  until  the 
fall  of  1941. 

This  movement  did,  however,  cause  an 
acute  shortage  of  farm  labor,  particularly  in 
the  dairy  Industry,  where  increased  produc¬ 
tion  is  badly  needed.  Also,  the  bald  figures 
take  no  account  of  the  factor  of  skill. 
Skilled  labor  was  already  scarce  by  the  fall 
of  1940,  when  an  order  was  passed  prohibit¬ 
ing  enticement  of  labor  from  war  industries. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  Government’s 
labor-training  program,  which  had  been 
largely  an  outgrowth  of  relief  activities,  was 
substantially  expanded  and  geared  to  war 
needs.  This,  plus  a  large  amount  of  up¬ 
grading  in  industry,  has  relieved  the  worst 
of  the  skilled-labor  shortage  so  far. 

However,  the  stage  has  now  been  reached 
where  civilian  industries  are  finding  it  hard 
to  retain  an  adequate  working  force,  and 
their  difficulty  will  increase  as  enlistments 
continue  and  new  war  plants  come  into  pro¬ 
duction.  Women  represent  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  large  reserve  of  Industrial  and  clerical 
labor  which  could  be  used  to  meet,  in  part, 
the  general  shortage  which  is  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping.  Unfortunately,  no  special  steps 
to  make  the  most  of  this  reserve  have  yet 
been  taken  by  employers  in  general,  or  by 
the  Government. 

In  the  case  of  materials  as  well  as  labor, 
Canada  at  first  had  no  shortage.  Plenty  of 
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shipping  was  available  to  bring  Imports  from 
overseas.  More  Important,  the  vast  and  di¬ 
versified  Industrial  capacity  of  the  United 
States  was  not  yet  snowed  under  with  defense 
orders  and  Canada  was  able,  by  buying  there, 
to  meet  almost  all  the  residual  scarcities  of 
materials  or  capital  equipment  which  de¬ 
veloped  In  her  own  economy. 

There  was,  therefore,  when  war  began  no 
immediate  prospect  of  having  to  divert  labor 
or  materials  from  civilian  to  war  use.  Nor, 
while  Idle  resources  were  still  available  on  a 
large  scale,  was  there  any  pressing  need  to 
discourage  civilian  spending,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  lower-income  groups,  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  the  depression.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  first  war  budget  of  September  12, 

1939,  was  relatively  mild.  It  provided  for  a 
surcharge  of  one-fifth  on  the  personal  and 
corporate  Income  tax  and  for  an  excess- 
profits  tax,  with  commodity-tax  increases 
mainly  on  liquor  and  tobacco. 

In  contrast  with  the  general  slack  which 
existed  in  the  economy,  there  was,  however, 
one  potential  shortage  which  demanded  im¬ 
mediate  attention,  viz,  United  States  dollars. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  common  denominator 
of  all  the  potential  scarcities  which  could  be 
avoided  by  importing  from  the  United  States. 

Even  in  normal  times  Canada  usually  had  a 
small  deficiency  in  her  transactions  with  the 
United  States,  which  was  more  than  offset  by 
a  surplus  vis-a-vis  Great  Britain  and  was 
covered  by  converting  some  of  that  surplus 
of  sterling  into  United  States  dollars.  How¬ 
ever,  when  Canada  entered  World  War  No.  2 
it  was  clear  that  her  war  production  (for 
Allies  as  well  as  herself)  would  require  an 
enormous  rise  in  her  Imports  from  the  United 
States — they  have,  in  fact,  more  than  doubled. 
These  had  to  be  paid  for  in  American  cash 
and  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  a 
comparable  increase  in  Canadian  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Offsetting  the  prospective 
rise  in  Canada’s  deficiency  with  the  United 
States  there  would,  of  course,  be  an  enormous 
increase  in  her  exports  to  Britain.  But  sur¬ 
plus  sterling  could  no  longer  be  freely  con¬ 
verted  into  United  States  dollars,  because 
Britain  did  not  have  the  volume  of  American 
assets  or  the  freedom  to  borrow  in  the  United 
States  which  she  had  had  in  the  emergency  of 
1914-18.  Canada,  therefore,  had  to  forget 
about  her  strongly  favorable  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  with  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  whole 
and  concentrate  upon  trying  to  balance  her 
payments  to  the  United  States  against  her 
receipts  from  that  country. 

There  were  no  feasible  tariff  or  other  tax 
measures  which  could  have  reduced  nonessen¬ 
tial  Canadian  demand  for  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  enough  to  balance  total  demand  and 
supply  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  exchange.  Al¬ 
lowing  the  short  supply  to  go  to  the  highest 
bidders  would  have  squeezed  out  many  who 
needed  exchange  for  essential  purposes,  and 
a  sharply  depreciated  and  fluctuating  cur¬ 
rency  would  have  hampered  organization  of 
the  war  effort.  Direct  action  was  therefore 
taken  on  September  16,  1989,  to  stabilize  the 
exchange  rate,  and  to  establish  control  over 
exchange  transactions  so  that  United  States 
dollars  could,  in  certain  cases,  be  diverted 
from  less  essential  to  more  essential  uses. 
The  first  measure  of  diversion  was  to  pro¬ 
hibit  capital  exports  except  in  respect  of 
maturing  contracts.  The  second,  in  July 

1940,  was  to  prohibit  purely  pleasure  travel 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  third,  in  De¬ 
cember  1940,  was  to  extend  the  prohibition 
to  a  specific  list  of  luxury  and  semiluxury 
imports.  Arrangements  made  between  the 
American  and  Canadian  Governments  in 
April  1941  for  substantial  sales  of  war  equip¬ 
ment  and  materials  to  the  United  States  have 
afforded  considerable  relief,  though  they  have 
not  entirely  stopped  the  drain  on  Canada’s 
limited  United  States  dollar  reserves. 

Following  Dunkirk  and  the  fall  of  France, 
Canada’s  war  plans  were  greatly  expanded. 


Much  of  the  slack  in  her  economy  had  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  up  and  by  comparison  with 
the  Job  which  was  now  ahead  the  amount  of 
surplus  capacity  which  remained  was  not 
impressive.  It  was  clear  that  it  would  now 
be  necessary  to  hold  down  the  rising  tide  of 
civilian  spending,  and  ultimately  reduce  it, 
if  conflict  with  the  war  effort,  soaring  prices 
and  general  disorganization  were  to  be 
avoided.  To  do  this,  the  second  and  third 
war  budgets  imposed  extremely  heavy  tax 
Increases. 

In  June  1940  the  excess-profits  tax  was  in¬ 
creased  to  76  percent.  Moreover,  a  minimum 
for  the  excess-profits  tax  was  set  at  12  per¬ 
cent  of  net  taxable  Income  and  in  April  1941 
the  minimum  was  increased  to  22  percent. 
Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  18  percent 
corporate  tax,  this  means  that  for  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  war  every  corporation  has  to  pay 
at  least  40  percent  of  its  net  income  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Personal  income-tax  rates  were  enormously 
increased,  exemptions  were  lowered  and  a 
national-defense  tax  was  introduced.  This 
tax  is  levied  on  the  whole  income  of  single 
persons  earning  more  than  $660  a  year  and 
married  persons  earning  more  than  $1,200  a 
year,  and  is  deducted  at  the  source.  The 
rate  is  5  percent,  except  in  the  case  of  single 
persons  earning  more  than  $1,200  a  year,  who 
have  to  pay  7  percent.  The  following  table 
illustrates  the  net  effect  of  these  changes. 


Canadian  income  tax  +  national-defense  tax 
( all  earned  income)1 


Income  2 

Single  person 

Married 
no  eh 

person— 

ildren 

Pre-war 

Present 

Pre-war 

Present 

$700. . . 

$35 

$1,300 . 

$13 

174 

$65 

$1,800 _ 

36 

286 

135 

$2,400. . 

68 

448 

$18 

255 

$3,600 . 

148 

815 

80 

555 

$5,000 . 

265 

1,  333 

177 

1,  000 

$10,000 . 

010 

3,  600 

754 

3,080 

$25,000 . 

5,  073 

12,  083 

4,  757 

11, 185 

$50,000 . 

14,  832 

27,  653 

14,  458 

26,  225 

$100,000 . 

39,  099 

61, 608 

38,  620 

59, 135 

$500,000 _ _ 

308,  401 

392,  980 

307,  746 

382,  380 

1  The  Canadian  surtax  on  investment  income  is  4 
percent  on  all  such  income  over  $1,500. 

2  The  Canadian  law  does  not  allow  any  deduction  for 
other  taxes,  interest  on  personal  indebtedness,  or  losses 
on  personal  property,  and  there  are  no  tax-exempt  bonds 
in  Canada. 

The  tax  increases  shown  in  the  table,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  heavy  increase  in 
corporate  taxation,  have  obviously  compelled 
severe  retrenchment  by  those  in  the  middle 
and  upper  income  groups.  Even  the  lower 
income  group,  whose  aggregate  earnings  have 
increased  substantially  as  a  result  of  war  ex¬ 
penditure,  has  been  asked  for  a  relatively 
large  contribution.  However,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  attempted  to  apportion  this  con¬ 
tribution  on  the  basis  of  ability  to  pay  by 
avoiding,  for  the  most  part,  increases  in  re¬ 
gressive  taxes  on  commodities  or  services 
that  enter  into  the  subsistence  standard  of 
living.  In  both  1940  and  1941  commodity 
taxes  accounted  for  only  about  one-third  of 
the  tax  increases,  and  were  mainly  on  lux¬ 
uries  or  things  that  were  becoming  par¬ 
ticularly  scarce. 

Actual  revenue  collections  increased  from 
$480,000,000  in  the  12  months  before  the  war 
to  $1,120,000,000  in  the  second  year  of  war, 
and  are  now  running  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
$1,500,000,000  a  year.  Taxes  on  personal  in¬ 
come,  which  totaled  $56,000,000  in  the  year 
before  the  war,  are  now  running  at  a  rate  of 
about  $375,000,000  a  year,  and  taxes  on  cor¬ 
porate  income  have  increased  from  $77,000,- 
000  to  about  $400,000,000  a  year. 

Clearly  Canada  has  gone  a  long  way  with 
taxes  designed  to  restrict  civilian  spending, 


and  to  enable  her  to  pay  as  she  goes.  In 
spite  of  this,  a  substantial  amount  of  bor¬ 
rowing  has  been  necessary.  After  allowing 
for  a  large  increase  in  the  government’s  cash 
balance,  net  borrowing  over  the  first  2  years 
of  the  war  amounted  to  a  little  more  than 
$1,200,000,000.  There  has,  however,  been  no 
borrowing  abroad.  On  the  contrary,  Canada 
-has  reduced  her  United  States  dollar  debt 
slightly,  and  her  sterling  debt  substantially, 
during  the  war  period. 

In  borrowing  such  large  amounts  it  has 
become  increasingly  necessary  to  appeal  to 
persons  with  modest  income.  This  group  has 
received  a  large  increase  in  net  income  since 
the  war  began,  even  after  allowing  for  war 
taxation,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  net 
income  of  the  well-to-do  has  been  reduced. 
Initially,  much  of  the  increase  in  low  in¬ 
comes  had  to  be  spent  to  repair  the  ravages 
of  the  depression.  Now,  however,  growing 
pressure  on  Canada’s  productive  capacity 
makes  it  increasingly  urgent  to  postpone  the 
spending  of  this  increment  until  after  the 
war,  wherever  possible.  The  major  appeal  to 
small  savers  has  been  through  the  sale  of 
war  savings  certificates  and  stamps,  on  a  pay¬ 
roll  or  other  pledge  basis,  and  30,000  volun¬ 
tary  workers  are  now  on  this  job.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  in  the  most  recent  war  loan,  of  June 
1941,  a  house-to-house  canvass  was  made  and 
a  total  of  970,000  subscriptions  was  obtained. 

These  fiscal  measures  of  taxation  and  bor¬ 
rowing  were  designed  to  keep  civilian  de¬ 
mand  in  balance  with  the  amount  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  available  after  war  require¬ 
ments  had  been  met.  Taken  as  a  whole,  they 
represented  a  strenuous  effort,  but,  in  the  case 
of  a  number  of  important  individual  com¬ 
modities  of  greater  than  average  scarcity, 
they  were  not  enough.  In  the  case  of  these 
commodities,  war  plus  civilian  demand  still 
substantially  exceeded  the  total  supply,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  choose  between  two 
disagreeable  alternatives.  The  first  was  to 
let  the  open  market  ration  the  supply.  In 
this  case  the  price  would  rise  without  any 
commensurate  increase  in  the  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction,  and  the  available  supply  would  go 
to  the  highest  bidders  regardless  of  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  they  wanted  it.  The  other 
alternative  was  for  the  Government  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  price  and  take  whatever  steps  were 
necessary,  by  formal  rationing  or  otherwise, 
to  ensure  that  war  and  essential  civilian 
needs  were  filled  ahead  of  nonessential  de¬ 
mands.  The  second  method  Involves  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  freedom  of  the  market,  and 
its  disadvantages  are  obvious.  Nevertheless, 
in  relation  to  the  really  critical  scarcities 
caused  by  World  War  No.  2  the  decision  in 
Canada  and  nearly  every  other  country  has 
been  that  it  is  the  less  undesirable  of  the  two. 

The  shortage  of  United  States  dollars  was 
Canada’s  first  important  example  of  a  supply 
problem  which  had  to  be  dealt  with  in  this 
way.  However,  after  the  summer  of  1940  cases 
of  particularly  acute  scarcity  began  to  crop 
up  frequently  and  by  the  fall  of  1941  formal 
or  informal  controls  were  in  force  with  re¬ 
spect  to  iron  and  steel,  aluminum,  nickel, 
copper,  brass,  zinc,  magnesium,  tin,  certain 
chemicals,  machine  tools,  construction  proj¬ 
ects,  and  installations  of  equipment,  automo¬ 
biles,  and  certain  other  durable  consumers’ 
goods,  lumber,  rubber,  gasoline,  bacon  and 
cheese,  to  mention  only  some  of  the  major 
items  made  scarce  by  Canadian  or  Allied  war 
demand. 

When  the  war  began  national  income  had 
been  running  at  the  rate  of  $4,200,000,000  a 
year,  with  about  1  percent  of  it  devoted  to 
war  purposes.  By  the  fall  of  1941  national 
income  had  increased  to  a  rate  of  about 
$6,000,000,000  a  year,  but  Canada’s  own  direct 
war  expenditure  was  now  at  the  rate  of 
$1,300,000,000  a  year  and  she  was  providing 
the  Canadian  dollars  needed  to  meet  Britain’s 
net  war  requirements  in  Canada  at  the  rate 
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of  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year.1  These  were 
not  appropriations  or  contracts  placed,  but 
actual  disbursements.  Every  dollar  used  for 
either  of  these  purposes  had  to  be  raised  in 
Canada  and  represented  Canadian  output, 
which  could  not  be  used  for  private  invest¬ 
ment,  maintenance  of  private  capital  equip¬ 
ment,  or  private  consumption. 

In  other  words,  there  were  fewer  things  for 
civilians  to  buy  than  there  had  been  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  while  incomes  were 
now  higher  by  about  $1,800,000,000,  or  more 
than  40  percent.  It  is  true  that  taxation  was 
channelling  more  than  half  of  this  increment 
directly  into  payments  for  war  production, 
and  that  saving  of  one  sort  or  another  was,  of 
necessity,  doing  the  rest  of  the  job.  The  im¬ 
portant  question  was,  however,  whether  the 
saving  was  the  positive  kind  that  kept  down 
demand  (and  made  price  stability  possible), 
or  the  passive  kind  typified  by  the  increases 
in  working  cash  balances  which  automati¬ 
cally  result  from  a  rising  price  level. 

Prices  had  risen  considerably  since  August 
1939.  Industrial  material  prices  were  up  by 
41  percent,  general  wholesale  prices  by  28 
percent,  and  the  cost  of  living  by  15  percent. 
Much  of  this  total  increase  could  be  account¬ 
ed  for  by  the  10  percent  premium  on  United 
States  dollars,  increased  import  taxes,  and 
increased  ocean-freight  rates.  Moreover, 
there  had  been  a  desirable  recovery  of  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  from  an  abnormally  low  level 
and  many  of  the  other  price  adjustments 
which  occurred  during  the  general  rise  had 
been  helpful  in  increasing  production  along 
required  lines.  However,  the  major  effect  of 
the  special  factors  had  appeared  before  the 
spring  of  1941,  and  the  record  of  prices  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  March  and  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember  was  suggestive.  Industrial  material 
prices  increased  by  11  percent,  general  whole¬ 
sale  prices  by  8  percent,  and  the  cost  of  living 
by  6  percent. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  rather  than  the  record  of  the  past, 
which  gave  cause  for  concern.  The  military 
defeat  of  Germany  was  obviously  going  to  re¬ 
quire  a  great  increase  in  the  effort  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  every  other  anti-Axis  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  nearly  all  the  slack  in  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  economy  had  now  been  taken  up. 
Labor,  even  unskilled  labor,  was  hard  to  get. 
A  power  shortage  was  looming.  Transpor¬ 
tation  facilities  were  hard  pressed.  It  was 
becoming  more  difficult  to  get  needed  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  United  States,  where  the  in¬ 
cidence  of  the  defense  program  was  giving 
rise  to  the  same  kind  of  shortages  as  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Finally,  ocean  shipping  was  becoming 
so  scarce  that  many  materials  available  in 
abundance  overseas  could  no  longer  be 
brought  to  North  America  in  the  desired 
quantity. 

So  far,  fiscal  measures  had  carried  the 
main  load  of  clearing  the  way,  or  rather 
keeping  the  way  open,  for  war  production. 
They  had  succeeded  in  holding  down  civilian 
spending  reasonably  well,  and  had  left  only 
particular  supply  problems  of  greater  than 
average  scarcity  to  be  handled  by  direct  con¬ 
trols.  Now,  however,  an  actual  reduction  of 
total  civilian  expenditure  was  necessary — 
probably  a  large  reduction.  Could  fiscal 
controls  be  developed  far  enough  and  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  new  needs? 

Unfortunately  taxation  is  a  relatively  blunt 
instrument  of  control.  As  a  means  of  cutting 
down  the  spending  of  people  with  large  in¬ 
comes,  it  can  be  reasonably  effective  and  fair, 
and  Canada  has  not  been  half-hearted  about 


'The  Canadian  dollars  are  turned  over  to 
Britain  in  exchange  for  pounds  sterling  held 
in  London.  The  Canadian  Government  has 
used  a  portion  of  this  sterling,  to  date  about 
one-third,  for  the  redemption  of  certain  of 
its  bond  issues  held  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  the  rest  remains  as  an  accumulation  of 
foreign  currency. 


using  It.  But  what  is  wanted  now  is  some 
fair  and  practical  method  of  effecting  a  sub¬ 
stantial  curtailment  of  spending  on  the  part 
of  those  with  small  Incomes  as  well.  It  was 
possible  and  proper  to  avoid  this  when  there 
was  slack  in  the  economy,  but  there  is  no  way 
of  avoiding  it  now,  when  a  constantly  grow¬ 
ing  war  effort  is  reducing  the  supply  of  goods 
available  to  civilians.  Where  the  surplus  of 
income  over  an  Individual’s  basic  needs  is 
small,  and  varies  greatly  between  different 
individuals  with  the  same  income,  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  extremely  difficult  to  devise  any  fair  tax 
which  could  do  a  major  job  in  a  satisfactory 
way.  This  is  true  even  with  a  tax  that  is 
refundable  after  the  war.  Moreover,  tax  con¬ 
trols  are  relatively  Inflexible.  Taxes  cannot 
be  imposed  and  collected,  or  changed,  quickly 
enough  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  a  total -war 
situation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  danger  in  leav¬ 
ing  too  much  of  the  required  curtailment  of 
civilian  spending  to  be  effected  by  voluntary 
saving.  Because  of  the  backlog  of  demand  for 
the  modest  comforts  of  life  which  accumu¬ 
lated  during  the  depression,  one  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  many  would  save  too  little  and  too 
late.  Good  leadership  can  reduce  this  dan¬ 
ger  by  promoting  public  understanding  of 
the  issues  involved,  but  Canada,  like  other 
democratic  countries,  is  reaping  the  fruit  of 
failure  in  the  past  to  explain  the  facts  of 
economic  life  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Surveying  the  situation  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  war,  when  about  40  percent  of 
the  national  income  was  already  being  de¬ 
voted  to  war  purposes,  only  one  conclusion 
was  possible.  Shortages  were  becoming  so 
acute  and  widespread  that  fiscal  controls, 
however  much  they  could  in  practice  be 
strengthened,  would  not  be  enough.  They 
would  require  far  greater  support  than  in  the 
past  from  direct  controls  over  price  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Otherwise  Canada  would  be  re¬ 
signing  herself  to  price  rises  so  numerous  and 
rapid  that  they  would  soon  touch  off  a  general 
inflation.  The  Canadian  Government  had 
always  rejected  this  alternative,  with  good 
reason. 

When  an  inflationary  spiral  gets  under  way 
selling  prices  rise,  but  so  do  costs,  and  ad¬ 
vances  are  likely  to  be  irregular  and  hard  to 
predict.  Producers  have  to  waste  precious 
time  trying  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
hazards  of  these  constant  shifts,  and  a  rising 
cost  of  living  promotes  a  continuous  succes¬ 
sion  of  wage  disputes.  Neither  management 
nor  labor  can  concentrate  its  whole  attention 
on  the  urgent  job  of  turning  out  the  goods. 

There  is  another  and  more  important  rea¬ 
son  why  inflation  and  total  war  do  not  mix. 
If  the  word  “total”  means  anything,  it  should 
mean  that  war  production  will  eventually  be 
increased  to  the  point  where  no  more  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  is  left  available  for  civilian  use 
than  is  needed  to  maintain  physical  efficiency 
and  morale.  This  implies  that  no  one  will 
have  more  than  he  really  needs,  but  also  that 
everyone  will  have  the  necessary  minimum. 
Inflation,  on  the  other  hand,  caters  to  the 
highest  bidder  and  places  the  brunt  of  war¬ 
time  scarcities  on  the  economically  weak.  It 
would  cause  unnecessary  suffering  and  un¬ 
rest,  and  would  rule  out  the  possibility  of 
a  maximum  effort;  also,  the  hang-over  from 
inflation  would  aggravate  the  inevitable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  post-war  adjustment. 

The  Government  was  determined  not  to 
succumb  to  this  menace.  The  only  question 
was  whether  it  should  attack  the  problem 
in  a  comprehensive  or  piecemeal  way. 

For  example,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  extend  price  controls  rapidly,  but  on  a 
selective  basis.  However,  shortages  were 
accumulating  at  such  a  rate  that  the  selec¬ 
tive  approach  could  not  have  remained  selec¬ 
tive  for  long.  Within  a  relatively  short  time 
something  approximating  to  an  over-all  price 
ceiling  would  necessarily  have  emerged.  In 


the  meantime  those  prices  which  were  un¬ 
controlled  would  have  risen.  This  would 
have  been  unfair  to  producers  whose  prices 
had  been  controlled.  It  would  also  have  im¬ 
paired  the  balance  of  the  price  structure — 
which,  as  it  then  existed,  did  not  have  many 
major  distortions  (except  for  the  low  price  of 
wheat)  and  was  reasonably  well  adapted  to 
drawing  out  the  maximum  production  of 
things  wanted  in  a  war  economy.  A  selective 
approach  would  have  required  the  price-con¬ 
trol  authority  to  name  and  justify  the  items 
which  should  be  held  down  while  other  prices 
were  rising.  An  over-all  price  ceiling,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  put  the  onus  on  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  justify  any  price  rise  in  his  favor 
while  other  prices  were  being  kept  stable. 
Finally,  a  selective  approach  would  have  made 
ultimate  stabilization  more  difficult  because 
every  rise  in  uncontrolled  prices  would  have 
brought  additional  and  unnecessary  pressure 
on  the  price  ceilings  which  had  already  been 
established. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Canadian 
Government  decided  to  attack  the  price 
problem  on  an  over-all  basis.  In  a  broad¬ 
cast  on  October  18  the  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  upward  movement  of  prices  had 
become  a  general  problem  which  called  for 
general  treatment,  and  announced  that  a 
ceiling  would  be  placed  over  the  prices  of 
all  goods,  rents,  and  a  number  of  important 
services.  He  also  said  that,  wherever  neces¬ 
sary,  steps  would  be  taken  to  control  civilian 
consumption  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way. 

The  price  ceiling  came  into  effect  on  De¬ 
cember  1,  and  for  any  seller  is  the  highest 
price  charged  by  him  during  the  4  weeks 
September  15  to  October  11.  The  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  was  given  the  task  of 
administering  this  policy  and  no  upward  ad¬ 
justment  of  any  ceiling  price  may  be  made 
without  its  permission.  The  Board  also  has 
power  to  set  maximum  prices  below  the  ceil¬ 
ing  level. 

The  government  recognized  that  prices 
could  not  be  stabilized  unless  costs,  including 
wage  costs,  were  also  stabilized,  and  as  early 
as  December  1940  a  tentative  wage  policy  had 
been  worked  out.  It  took  the  form  of  an 
order  in  council  for  the  guidance  of  boards 
of  conciliation,  to  whom  all  labor  disputes 
in  war  industries  had  to  be  referred.  It 
fixed  basic  wage  rates  at  the  relatively  high 
level  then  prevailing  (though  upward  ad¬ 
justment  could  be  made  where  a  conciliation 
board  found  them  to  be  abnormally  low) 
and  provided  that  any  subsequent  increase 
in  rates  should  take  the  form  of  a  standard 
cost-of-living  bonus.  The  bonus  was  at  the 
flat  rate  of  25  cents  per  week  for  each  increase 
of  1  percent  in  the  official  cost-of-living  index. 

This  arrangement  appears  to  have  been  rea¬ 
sonably  satisfactory  to  employees  and  em¬ 
ployers  in  war  industries.  As  labor  became 
more  scarce,  however,  wage  increases  in  excess 
of  what  was  provided  for  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  plan  began  to  occur  frequently.  This 
was  unfair  to  those  employees  and  employers 
who  were  abiding  by  the  plan  and  made  sta¬ 
bilization  of  prices  more  difficult. 

The  government  therefore  decided  to  extend 
its  wage  policy  for  war  industries  to  all  indus¬ 
try,  to  make  it  mandatory,  and  to  provide 
machinery  for  its  enforcement.  A  national 
war  labor  board  consisting  of  five  representa¬ 
tives  of  employees,  five  representatives  of  em¬ 
ployers,  and  an  independent  chairman  has 
been  appointed  to  advise  the  government  on 
labor  matters,  and  to  consider  applications 
for  the  adjustment  of  abnormally  low  basic 
wage  rates.  Without  its  permission  no  basic 
rate  can  be  increased,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
employers  are  now  bound  to  pay  the  standard 
bonus  in  respect  of  any  increase  in  the  cost- 
of-living  index  after  October  1941,  unless  they 
can  prove  to  the  board  that  they  are  finan¬ 
cially  unable  to  do  so.  Subsequently,  a  ceil¬ 
ing  has  been  placed  over  executive  and  man¬ 
agerial  salaries. 
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In  framing  Its  price  stabilization  policy  the 
Government  gave  special  consideration  to  the 
effect  upon  agriculture.  Farm  prices  were  in 
general  higher  than  they  had  been  for  10 
years,  but  in  some  cases  they  had  not  kept 
pace  with  increasing  costs  of  production,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  cost  of  feed.  In  other  cases, 
notably  that  of  wheat,  prices  were  still  un¬ 
duly  low.  To  safeguard  total  agricultural  in¬ 
come,  the  Government  undertook  to  pay  all 
transportation  costs  on  feed  grain  from  the 
prairies  to  eastern  Canada  or  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  It  will  also  make  a  special  payment  of 
87!/2  cents  per  cultivated  acre  to  farmers  in 
the  spring  wheat  area. 

A  statement  of  policy  by  the  Wartime 
Prices  and  Trade  Board  has  made  it  clear 
that,  in  general,  no  upward  adjustments  in 
the  retail  price  ceiling  will  be  permitted. 
Where  costs  are  higher  than  those  upon 
which  the  retail  ceiling  price  was  based,  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers,  and  manufacturers  will 
be  expected  to  work  out  among  themselves 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  excess.  If  no  agree¬ 
ment  can  be  reached,  the  Board  will  investi¬ 
gate  and  decide,  distributing  the  burden  in 
accordance  with  ability  to  shoulder  it.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  intention  of  depriving  essen¬ 
tial  enterprises  of  a  reasonable  return,  and 
in  any  case  where  the  excess  costs  are  too 
great,  the  Board  may  recommend  that  the 
Government  absorb  part  of  the  burden. 
Wherever  possible,  this  contribution  will  be 
made  at  the  stage  of  primary  production  or 
Importation,  and  will  take  the  form  of  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  or  im¬ 
ports.  A  Commodity  Prices  Stabilization 
Corporation  is  being  organized  with  this  end 
in  view.  The  Prices  Board  may  also  recom¬ 
mend  that  import  duties  or  taxes  be  reduced 
or  that  an  outright  subsidy  be  paid  where 
this  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
retail  price  ceiling.  The  Board  has,  of  course, 
emphasized  the  immediate  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  economies  wherever  possible,  particularly 
by  standardization  of  products  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  frills. 

This  means  that,  in  general,  where  irre¬ 
ducible  costs  exceed  the  retail  price  ceiling, 
the  excess  will  not  be  levied  upon  the  con¬ 
sumers  of  the  article  in  question  but,  through 
the  Government,  upon  the  people  as  a  whole. 
If  the  former  method  were  used  on  any  scale 
it  would,  through  its  effect  on  general  costs 
and  wage  rates,  make  stabilization  impossible. 
Particularly  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
import  costs,  over  which  Canada  has  little 
control,  the  latter  device  will  have  to  be  used 
In  many  cases  if  the  inflationary  spiral  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  stopped.  Every  rise  in  American 
prices  does,  however,  make  stabilization  in 
Canada  more  difficult,  because  of  its  effect 
on  export  as  well  as  import  prices.  Exports 
are  not  subject  to  the  price  ceiling,  and  if 
rising  prices  abroad  begin  to  drain  off  mate¬ 
rials  or  goods  that  cannot  be  spared,  more 
control  over  exports  will  presumably  be 
necessary. 

Wage  stabilization  is  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  part  of  the  over-all  program.  For 
years  labor  has  suffered  all  the  consequences 
of  operating  in  a  buyer’s  market.  Now  that 
It  has  an  increasingly  tight  seller’s  market, 
acceptance  of  a  stabilized  rate  of  return  calls 
for  much  self-restraint  and  a  degree  of  long¬ 
sightedness  which  management  and  govern¬ 
ments  did  not  exhibit  in  their  handling  of 
labor  problems  during  the  depression  period. 
However,  there  has  been  very  heavy  taxation 
of  the  middle-  and  upper-income  groups, 
directly  and  through  corporations.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  a  steadily  rising  cost  of  living,  and  in¬ 
formal  rationing  of  things,  such  as  durable 
consumer  goods,  gasoline,  bacon,  and  cheese, 
have  begun  to  drive  home  this  hard  real¬ 
ity — that  because  of  the  war  there  is  not 
enough  to  go  around,  and  that  no  group  in 
the  community  can  escape  the  consequences. 
There  is,  therefore,  reason  to  believe  that 
Canadian  wage  earners  will  take  the  long 


view  and  choose  stable  wages,  stable  prices, 
and  an  equitable  division  of  the  short  sup¬ 
plies  available,  rather  than  a  disorganized 
scramble  in  which  the  devil  would  take  the 
hindmost.  No  doubt,  however,  much  will 
depend  upon  whether  or  not  the  operations 
of  the  National  War  Labor  Board  give  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  Government  is  implementing 
a  positive  policy  with  regard  to  collective 
bargaining,  and  labor  relations  in  general. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  say  how  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  bold  and  comprehensive  program  for 
stabilization  will  work  out  in  practice.  Par¬ 
ticularly  where  formal  rationing  is  necessary, 
however,  it  will  raise  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  on  a  scale  never  before  faced  in  Canada. 
Skilled  personnel  will  be  required  which  can¬ 
not  easily  be  spared  from  other  essential 
activities.  The  freezing  of  the  price  struc¬ 
ture  will  remove  elements  of  incentive  and 
flexibility  which  it  would  be  very  desirable 
to  retain,  and  will  involve  interference  with 
many  normal  democratic  practices.  These 
things  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate  even 
as  temporary  expedients  to  meet  an  extreme 
emergency. 

Accordingly,  though  the  direct-control  pro¬ 
gram  is  certainly  preferable  to  inflation,  and 
is  necessary  at  the  present  stage  of  Canada’s 
war  effort  if  inflation  is  to  be  avoided  and  a 
maximum  effort  attained,  it  is  no  substitute 
for  any  practical  measures  which  can  still 
be  taken  to  bring  demand  more  nearly  into 
balance  with  supply. 

For  example,  further  efforts  could  be  made 
to  increase  the  supply  of  goods  by  more  ef¬ 
fective  mobilization  of  what  labor  reserves 
remain,  by  more  effective  utilization  of  the 
present  working  force,  or  by  other  steps  which 
would  increase  productive  efficiency  or  re¬ 
duce  waste.  The  demand  for  goods  could  be 
reduced  by  more  strenuous  saving  and 
heavier  taxation.  This  would  relieve  some 
of  the  pressure  on  the  price  ceiling,  would 
ease  administrative  problems,  and  would  re¬ 
duce  the  need  for  official  rationing.  To  the 
extent  that  public  opinion  makes  this  pos¬ 
sible,  Canadians  at  home  will  be  prosecuting 
the  war  in  the  most  efficient  and  demo¬ 
cratic  way  they  can. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

names: 

Senators  answered  to  their 

Aiken 

Gerry 

Nye 

Austin 

Gillette 

O’Daniel 

Bailey 

Glass 

O’Mahoney 

Ball 

Green 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Barkley 

Gurney 

Reed 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bone 

Heiring 

Rosier 

Brewster 

Hill 

Russell 

Brooks 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brown 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Maybank 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Mead 

Walsh 

Downey 

Millikin 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Murdock 

White 

Ellender 

Murray 

Wiley 

George 

Norris 

Willis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
seven  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  an  amendment  is  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bank- 
head]  transferring  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  fix  prices  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agricultural  products,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  is  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment  setting  up  a  board  instead  of  a 
one-man  administrator,  I  desire  to  have 
read  from  the  desk,  in  a  moment,  a  com¬ 
munication  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  regarding  both 
amendments.  Before  that  is  done,  how¬ 
ever,  I  wish  to  make  a  preliminary  state¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  now  under  discussion  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate 
on  the  1st  day  of  August  1941.  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  extensive  hearings  were  held,  last¬ 
ing  several  weeks,  if  not  months.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  hearings  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  at  length  in  behalf 
of  the  bill.  During  his  testimony  he  did 
not  suggest  that  the  power  to  fix  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  on  agricultural  products  be 
taken  from  the  Price  Administrator  and 
conferred  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  came  over  to  the  Senate,  and  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  where  we  held  hearings 
for  2  weeks.  During  those  2  weeks  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  not  appear 
as  a  witness;  and,  so  far  as  I  know — 
and  I  was  a  member  of  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  which  held  the  hearings — he  did  not 
request  a  hearing  before  the  committee. 

The  subcommittee  deliberated  on  the 
bill  for  several  days,  and  finally  reached  a 
conclusion  with  respect  to  everything  ex¬ 
cept  one  matter,  and  that  was  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  there  should  be  100  per¬ 
cent  or  110  percent  of  parity  fixed  as  a 
floor  below  which  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  could  not  go  in  fixing  agricultural 
prices.  The  subcommittee  at  that  time 
stood  3  to  3  on  that  proposition,  and 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  full  committee. 

The  subcommittee  met  again  on  the  2d 
day  of  January,  just  prior  to  reporting 
the  bill  to  the  full  committee,  and  prior 
to  the  report  of  the  bill  to  the  Senate  by 
the  full  committee.  On  that  last  day  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  asked  to  be 
heard.  He  came  before  the  committee 
and  made  a  statement  in  which  he  re¬ 
quested  that  an  amendment  be  agreed  to 
which  would  transfer  to  him  the  control 
of  prices  of  agricultural  products.  The 
subcommittee  declined  to  agree  to  that, 
and  the  full  committee  also  declined  to 
agree.  Because  he  went  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  that  proposal  there  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
President  and  the  administration  with 
respect  to  that  matter.  Therefore,  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  read,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  so  that  they  may  have  it 
before  them  for  consideration,  a  message 
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to  me  in  the  form  of  a  telegram  which 
I  received  late  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  clerk  will  read  as  re¬ 
quested. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  January  7,  1942. 
Hon.  Alben  W.  Barkley, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

I  appreciate  the  speed  with  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  is  handling  the  price-control 
bill,  for  price-control  legislation  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  whole  war  structure. 

But  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by  reports 
that  a  board  has  been  suggested  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  single  responsible  individual.  I  am 
also  disturbed  at  the  suggestion  that  control 
over  agricultural  commodities  be  separated 
from  all  other  articles  and  vested  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

I  strongly  hope  that  no  division  of  control 
will  be  made.  The  whole  price  structure  is 
linked  together. 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  to  Senator 
Brown. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me  to 
have  the  telegram  placed  in  the  Record. 

"Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
asking  the  Senate  to  consider  and  pass 
on  three  small  amendments  which  are 
all  germane  to  one  subject  and  are  de¬ 
signed  to  exempt  from  the  operation  of 
the  pending  measure  the  moving  picture 
and  theater  industry.  Our  radios  and 
our  newspapers  are  not  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  price-control  bill,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  same  principle 
should  be  applicable  to  the  moving- 
picture  industry. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
propose  the  following  three  amendments 
and  will  ask  that  they  all  be  considered 
and  passed  upon  at  the  same  time,  as 
they  all  seek  to  perform  the  same  func¬ 
tion: 

The  first  amendment  is  on  page  45, 
after  the  first  comma,  in  line  14,  to  in¬ 
sert  the  words  “or  motion  pictures”;  on 
page  49,  in  line  10,  after  the  word  “maga¬ 
zines”,  to  insert  a  comma  and  the  two 
words  “motion  pictures”;  and  in  line  24, 
on  the  same  page,  page  49,  after  the  first 
comma  in  that  line,  which  comes  after 
the  word  “magazine”,  to  insert  “or  mov¬ 
ing  picture  or  other  theater  enterprise.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  California. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  45,  line  15, 
after  the  word  “material”,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  “or  motion  pictures”;  on  page 
49,  line  10,  after  the  word  “magazines” 
to  insert  “motion  pictures”;  and  on  page 
49,  line  24,  after  the  word  “magazine”  to 
insert  “or  motion  picture  or  other  theater 
enterprise.” 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  may  say  that  the 
Senator  from  California  took  the  subject 
up  with  me,  as  did  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  La  Follette],  who  has 
prepared  an  amendment  somewhat 
along  the  same  line.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Price  Administrator  to  attempt  to  exer¬ 
cise  any  control  over  this  subject  mat¬ 
ter,  and  in  neither  the  House  nor  the 
Senate  hearings  was  there  any  testimony 
which  indicated  that  it  was  intended  to 


cover  admissions  to  theaters.  There  is 
justification  for  the  position  that  they 
are  entitled  to  the  same  exemption  as 
newspapers  and  periodicals.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendment. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  who  said  some¬ 
thing  this  morning  about  wanting  to 
have  his  amendment  first  considered,  if 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  dispos¬ 
ing  of  unobjected-to  amendments  such 
as  this  prior  to  taking  up  contested 
amendments? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  follow  the  procedure  which  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  prefers  to 
follow. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendments,  and  am  pleased 
to  accept  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  will  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ODANIEL  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  for  a  moment 
to  enable  me  to  propound  an  inquiry  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  In  view  of  the  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  California,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
with  reference  to  the  license  feature  on 
page  45  regarding  the  selling  of  radio 
time,  and  the  regulation  of  compensa¬ 
tion  for  time  sold  by  a  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  station.  Just  how  will  the  regula¬ 
tion  be  applied  in  that  case? 

On  page  45  the  bill  says  that  no  li¬ 
cense  may  be  required  of  persons  selling 
radio  time.  Would  that  provision  apply 
to  the  chain  broadcasting  companies? 
The  other  reference  is  to  broadcasting 
stations  alone,  and  I  wondered  just  how 
to  apply  it.  I  am  curious  about  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  it  was  intended 
to  exempt  entirely  from  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  the  licensing  of  radio  chains 
or  radio  stations.  We  do  not  think  radio 
time  is  a  commodity,  any  more  than 
newspaper  advertising  is  a  commodity. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  gathered  that  that  was 
the  purpose. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  the  general 
purpose;  and  we  sought  to  make  certain 
of  that  by  the  definition  on  page  49: 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  regulation  of  *  *  *  rates 

charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  operating  or  publishing  a  newspaper 
*  *  *  or  operating  a  radio  broadcasting 

station. 

There  is  a  complete  exemption  of  that 
type  of  business. 

Mr.  BONE.  Both  of  the  local  broad¬ 
caster  and  of  the  chain  supplying  the 
material? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  Mr.  PresidentT  fHe" 
antiagriculture  bill  which  is  before  this 
body  under  the  name  of  a  price-control 
bill  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and 
one  which,  if  put  into  effect,  would 
greatly  affect  the  welfare  of  every  Amer¬ 
ican  citizen.  This  price-control  bill 
could  prove  very  dangerous  and  damag¬ 
ing  to  our  Nation;  and  certainly  we  are 
all  agreed  that  this  is  no  time  to  make 
an  unsuccessful  venture  or  experiment 


which  is  as  hazardous  as  this  proposed 
price-control  legislation. 

I  regard  this  price-control  bill  as  a 
very  unwise  and  unsound  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation.  In  all  of  the  argument  put  forth 
in  behalf  of  this  price-control  bill,  I  have 
noted  that  the  discussion  has  been  be¬ 
tween  various  Senators  who  appear  to 
be  interested  in  making  this  distasteful 
legislation  more  palatable  to  the  farmers 
of  America,  since  it  is  apparently  a  rec¬ 
ognized  fact  that  the  farmers  will  suffer 
most  under  such  a  law;  and  I  have  been 
hoping  that  someone  would  raise  the 
thought  that  the  entire  price-control 
bill  should  be  abandoned  and  something 
thoroughly  sound  and  workable  substi¬ 
tuted  in  place  thereof,  instead  of  trying 
to  patch  up  a  weak  and  unsound  price- 
control  bill  by  adding  amendments. 

I  have  tried  my  level  best  to  find  out 
why  this  legislation  was  ever  proposed  to 
this  group  of  learned  and  intelligent  Sen¬ 
ators;  but  no  sensible  answer  has  been 
given  to  me  on  this  subject.  In  fact,  the 
only  answer  given  to  me  as  to  who  on 
earth  wanted  this  kind  of  socialistic  legis¬ 
lation  enacted  was  that  it  was  favored  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover.  I  real¬ 
ize,  of  course,  that  in  this  great  demo¬ 
cratic  and  deliberative  body  it  is  permis¬ 
sible  to  bring  up  any  kind  of  legislation 
for  consideration,  regardless  of  how  ridic¬ 
ulous  it  may  be,  or  how  dangerous  it  may 
be  to  our  democratic  form  of  government; 
but  I  am  convinced  that  this  piece  of 
price-control  legislation  would  take  first 
prize. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  any  bill  designed  to  set  up  a 
governmental  authority  for  the  purpose 
of  fixing  prices  along  the  general  lines 
contemplated  in  this  bill  when,  in  my 
opinion,  it  is  possible  to  accomplish  the 
task  in  a  more  practical  way  by  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  kind  of  a  bill,  which  I 
shall  presently  explain. 

Whenever  we  vest  in  the  hands  of  a 
governmental  Price  Administrator  or 
some  governmental  board  the  power  to 
fix  prices  either  of  all  commodities  or  of 
a  selective  group  of  commodities,  we  are, 
in  my  judgment,  setting  up  an  agency 
which  is  potentially  dangerous  and  which 
may  be  with  us  long  after  this  war  has 
been  fought  and  won. 

I  certainly  do  not  question  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  purpose  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  are  urging  this  character  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  I  do  question  their  judgment. 
I  wonder  if  they  are  considering  and  if 
they  have  considered  all  the  implications 
of  this  measure,  and  what  will  be  the 
practical  results.  I  wonder,  in  the  first 
place,  what  they  hope  to  accomplish  by 
such  legislation.  I  receive  a  great  deal 
of  mail,  but  out  of  the  thousands  of  let¬ 
ters  I  have  received  not  one  person  has 
ever  asked  me  to  initiate  any  price- 
control  legislation.  Who  is  it  that  is 
wanting  this  kind  of  legislation?  I  can 
answer  for  the  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
my  State  by  saying  that  they  do  not  want 
any  price-control  legislation  at  this  time; 
but  if  it  must  come,  they  want  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  excluded;  and  if 
agricultural  commodities  are  not  ex¬ 
cluded,  they  certainly  want  the  control 
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of  agricultural-products  prices  left  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Surely  nobody  would  be  so  absurd  as 
to  claim  that  the  farmers  of  this  Nation 
are  profiteering;  so  why  aim  a  bill  di¬ 
rectly  at  them?  Surely  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  for  this  Government  to  have  one 
department,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  telling  the  farmers  to  let  a  certain 
percentage  of  their  land  lie  idle  in  order 
to  bring  prices  up,  and  have  another  de¬ 
partment  of  our  Government,  the  pro¬ 
posed  price-control  czar,  forcing  farm- 
commodity  prices  down.  That  is  what 
we  shall  have  if  we  continue  the  present 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  set  up 
another  price-control  department  to  set 
farm  prices. 

Certainly  this  bill  does  not  contemplate 
raising  prices  to  the  farmer.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  is  intended  to  do  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  now  trying  to  do.  Is  that  not 
an  inconsistent  position  into  which  the 
Senate  is  considering  plunging  this 
Nation? 

Certainly  the  laboring  people  do  not 
want  such  a  bill.  At  least,  none  of  them 
have  asked  me  to  initiate  such  legisla¬ 
tion.  The  rank  and  file  of  labor  knows 
full  well  that  the  wages  of  labor  at  every 
turn  of  the  route  of  consumer  goods  from 
producer  to  consumer  have  the  direct 
effect  of  increasing  prices.  They  know 
that  this  bill  effectively  to  lower  com¬ 
modity  prices,  or  even  to  keep  them  from 
advancing,  tends  to  lower  wages,  or  hold 
them  where  they  are,  and  in  all  events 
to  prevent  any  wage  increases.  Surely 
wage  earners  do  not  want  price  control, 
unless  wages  are  excluded,  or  unless  the 
price  control  is  placed  under  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Labor  on  all  commodities  as  to 
which  wages  are  a  component  part  of 
the  price,  which,  of  course,  would  include 
practically  every  commodity  in  the 
Nation. 

Now,  if  the  farmers  and  ranchers  and 
laboring  people  do  not  want  this  price¬ 
fixing  legislation,  who  else  is  left  that 
might  want  it?  Somebody  might  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  consumers  want  it.  Well, 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  and  laboring 
people  constitute  most  of  our  consumers; 
but  surely  if  any  other  consumers  wanted 
price-fixing  legislation  they  would  want 
prices  fixed  on  the  things  they  buy  at 
the  place  where  they  buy  them,  and  this 
bill  does  not  provide  for  price  fixing  of 
all  retail  commodities.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  few  consumers  remaining  out¬ 
side  of  the  group  of  farmers  and  ranchers 
and  laboring  people  are  interested  in  fix¬ 
ing  prices  of  farm  products,  or  any  other 
products,  except  at  retail  stores  where 
they  do  their  trading.  Even  a  casual 
investigation  of  the  prices  the  farmer 
gets  for  his  products  and  the  prices  the 
consumers  pay  for  finished  products 
processed  in  whole  or  in  part  from  farm 
commodities  will  reveal  that  there  is 
little  connection. 

For  instance,  the  price  of  beefsteak  in 
Washington  was  recently  checked,  and 
the  retail  price  was  found  to  be  75  cents 
per  pound,  while  1  year  previously  it  sold 
at  45  cents  per  pound.  During  the  same 
year  that  the  price  of  beefsteak  advanced 
from  45  cents  per  pound  to  75  cents  per 
pound  in  Washington,  the  price  of  beef 


cattle  in  Texas  declined  1  cent  per  pound. 
What  advantage  would  consumers  have 
from  having  a  price-control  czar  fix  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  for  his  wheat? 
Consumers  do  not  eat  wheat,  and  they 
do  not  buy  it  direct  from  farmers.  Con¬ 
sumers  eat  bread,  and  the  price  paid  for 
a  slice  of  bread  here  in  some  Washing¬ 
ton  restaurants  would  be  equal  to  more 
than  $30  per  bushel  for  wheat,  while  our 
farmers  get  around  $1.25  per  bushel. 
The  price  paid  for  a  cotton  handkerchief 
here  in  Washington  is  equal  to  $1,250  per 
bale  for  cotton,  while  this  bill  proposes  to 
hold  the  farmer’s  price  to  less  than  $100 
per  bale.  How  does  it  help  the  consumer 
for  a  price-control  czar  to  set  the  price 
of  cotton  at  19  cents  per  pound  to  the 
farmer  and  exercise  no  control  whatever 
over  the  retail  price  of  the  cotton  hand¬ 
kerchief  and  other  cotton  goods  pur¬ 
chased  by  consumers? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  this  vast  difference  between  farm 
prices  and  consumer  prices  is  all  profit. 
It  includes  manufacturing  costs,  trans¬ 
portation  costs,  handling  costs,  other  ex¬ 
penses  and  profit.  But  I  do  contend  that 
to  protect  the  consumer  the  retail  price 
and  all  intermediate  prices  are  just  as 
important  as  the  farmer’s  price.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown]  has  repeatedly  stated  that 
price-fixing  legislation  in  intended 
primarily  to  benefit  consumers.  It  must 
be  apparent  to  all  who  study  this  prob¬ 
lem  that  in  order  to  actually  benefit  the 
consumers  by  price  fixing,  we  must  fix 
retail  prices,  because  regardless  of  what 
we  include  in  the  first  price-fixing  bill 
we  pass,  it  is  obvious  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  attempt  to  fix  prices  by  law,  in 
the  end  we  will  be  forced  to  fix  prices  on 
everything.  So  before  we  start  out  on 
this  road  of  passing  price-fixing  legisla¬ 
tion,  vesting  in  the  hands  of  a  price-fixing 
“czar”  in  Washington  the  power  to  tell 
every  retail  merchant  in  the  country 
what  he  shall  sell  a  yard  of  cloth  for,  what 
a  farmer  shall  sell  a  pig  for,  and  what  a 
manufacturer  shall  sell  every  article  he 
makes  for,  I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to 
consider  most  carefully  the  ultimate 
dangers  and  probable  results  of  such 
legislation. 

My  experience  has  been  primarily  that 
of  a  businessman,  and  I  am  mentioning 
some  of  the  commonplace  ideas  which 
occur  to  me  about  this  type  of  legislation, 
with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  things 
which  I  mention  may  result  in  causing 
the  Senate  to  give  more  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  some  features  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

Right  here  I  want  to  take  occasion  to 
express  my  100-percent  disagreement 
with  a  philosophy  of  government  which 
it  seems  to  me  is  rather  prevalent  today, 
that  is,  that  whenever  we  have  a  job  to 
do  and  appoint  a  man  as  an  agent  of  the 
Government  or  as  a  member  of  some 
bureau,  board,  or  commission,  the  action 
of  making  him  a  public  official  auto¬ 
matically  endows  him  with  all  the  wisdom 
of  Solomon,  and  gives  positive  assurance 
that  the  problem  which  we  have  thrown 
into  his  lap  will  be  properly  and  com¬ 
pletely  solved.  It  seems  to  me  that  too 
much  of  the  legislation  which  we  pass  is 
nothing  more  than  “passing  the  buck”  by 


simply  leaving  the  particular  problem  un¬ 
solved,  and  creating  some  board  or  com¬ 
mission  with  instructions  to  solve  it. 

Based  on  the  experience  which  I  have 
had  in  business,  I  can  foresee  many  diffi¬ 
culties  which  will  arise  from  any  attempt 
to  fix  prices  by  law.  For  instance,  we 
must  have  the  maximum  production 
from  every  industry  in  this  country  at 
this  time  if  our  national-defense  program 
is  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as  we  hope 
it  will.  This  means  that  we  must  utilize 
not  only  our  most  efficient  manufacturing 
plants,  but  that  we  must  also  utilize  our 
inefficient  plants.  If  a  flat  price  is  set 
on  any  commodity  high  enough  to  enable 
that  the  least  efficient  plants  can  operate, 
the  result  will  be  that  the  most  efficient 
plants  will  be  earning  a  tremendous 
profit. 

Think  of  all  the  problems  which  would 
be  involved  in  controlling  the  prices  of 
wholesalers  and  retailers.  What  stand¬ 
ards  would  we  adopt?  Suppose  we  took 
the  standard  of  prices  which  exists  today, 
and  said  by  law  they  could  not  be  in¬ 
creased  ;  there  would  be  a  thousand  ways 
by  which  such  a  law  could  be  evaded. 
The  wholesaler  could  increase  the  price  to 
the  retailer  and  state  that,  so  far  as  the 
price  of  the  merchandise  was  concerned, 
no  increase  had  been  made,  but  that  he 
was  furnishing  services  now  which  he  had 
not  heretofore  furnished,  in  the  form  of 
advertising  or  special  discounts;  in  fact, 
other  things  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Manufacturers  or  wholesalers  could 
charge  the  regular  fixed  prices  for  certain 
commodities,  but  they  could  force  their 
customers  to  take  with  those  commodities 
other  articles  which  did  not  have  fixed 
prices,  and  by  putting  high  prices  on 
those  items,  they  would  obtain  for  the 
job  lot  a  very  profitable  price.  There  are 
hundreds  of  marketing  combinations  and 
schemes  which  wide-awake  merchants 
can  work  out  and  do  it  perfectly  legiti¬ 
mately,  within  the  law. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  fix  rigid 
prices,  the  small  industries  of  the  country 
will  suffer  more  than  others,  the  reason 
being  that  as  the  larger  industries,  which 
are  more  fully  engaged  in  national  de¬ 
fense,  daily  take  more  and  more  of  the 
efficient  workmen,  the  smaller  industries 
will  of  necessity  be  called  on  to  operate 
largely  with  those  who  are  less  efficient, 
and  this  lessening  of  efficiency  must  of 
necessity  increase  commodity  prices. 
The  larger  industries  produce  in  larger 
volume,  and  volume  production  auto¬ 
matically  produces  at  lower  costs. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  price  legisla¬ 
tion  does  not  seek  to  go  as  far  as  the 
matters  which  I  am  here  discussing. 
The  answer  to  that  is  to  me  obvious;  no 
matter  how  we  start  in  this  field  of  price 
fixing,  in  the  end  we  are  going  to  have 
to  go  all  the  way  if  we  get  the  job  done. 
So  we  had  as  well  consider  now  the  whole 
program  before  we  start  out  on  this 
course. 

I  think  it  is  inevitable,  if  we  start  out 
on  the  line  indicated  in  the  proposed  leg¬ 
islation,  that  sooner  or  later,  either  in 
the  pending  bill  or  in  some  subsequent 
bill,  we  will  have  legislation  which  will 
attempt  to  fix  wages  by  law,  and  to  state 
that  there  shall  be  no  increases  in  wages. 
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Whenever  we  do  this,  we  will  be  taking 
the  very  last  step  in  regimenting  the 
lives  and  daily  efforts  of  all  our  citizens; 
and,  furthermore,  I  think  we  would  be 
attempting  to  do  that  which  we  could 
not  do  under  the  Constitution. 

I  say  that  whenever  this  Government 
undertakes  to  put  into  effect  a  price-fix¬ 
ing  law  which  will  actually  get  the  job 
done  and  which  will  prevent  inflation, 
we  had  just  as  well  expect  at  that  time 
to  create  a  department  which,  sooner  or 
later,  will  employ  seven  or  eight  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  people  to  do  the  neces¬ 
sary  price  fixing,  policing,  and  enforc¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  to  get  the  job  done  might  ultimately 
require  the  services  of  a  million  employ¬ 
ees,  because  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  would  be  a  potential  law  violator. 
And  if  we  can  believe  the  experience 
which  we  had  in  attempting  to  enforce 
that  noble  experiment  known  as  the  N.  R. 
A.,  I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree  with 
me  that  we  would  need  an  army  of  em¬ 
ployees  to  make  a  price-fixing  law  work, 
even  if  we  could  make  it  work  under 
those  conditions.  If  it  did  not  work  fully 
and  completely,  it  would  fail  completely 
and  bring  ruin  in  its  wake. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  price-fixing  bill 
will  prevent  or  retard  inflation.  That  is 
contrary  to  my  belief;  in  fact,  I  believe 
it  will  tend  to  increase  inflation.  I  make 
that  statement  because,  by  arbitrarily 
holding  farm-commodity  prices  down, 
we  are  sure  to  lessen  production,  and  all 
economists  agree  that  as  the  stock  of 
consumer  goods  decreases,  inflation  in¬ 
creases.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  possible  to 
control  inflation,  but  not  by  price  fixing, 
and  especially  when  the  avowed  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  price-fixing  bill,  as  stated  by 
its  sponsors,  is  to  benefit  consumers  by 
reducing  prices  to  the  farmers,  or  at 
least  prevent  any  substantial  advance  to 
the  farmers.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  is  backward.  If  we 
reverse  the  process  and  enact  legislation 
to  increase  the  prices  to  farmers,  and 
take  off  all  restrictions  as  to  acreage 
planted,  the  farmers  of  America  will  in¬ 
crease  their  production  of  consumable 
goods,  and  that  will  tend  to  retard  infla¬ 
tion,  according  to  most  economists’  the¬ 
ories. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me  di¬ 
verge  temporarily  from  the  subject  to 
express  agreement  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Tydings]  and  others  that 
America  may  become  not  only  the  “ar¬ 
senal  of  democracy,”  but  also  the  “bread¬ 
basket  of  democracy.” 

Little  attention  is  now  being  paid  to 
production  of  food  because  we  have 
some  surpluses,  but  with  few  other  na¬ 
tions  able  to  produce  food  and  most  of 
them  too  poor  to  buy  it,  we  will  face  a 
starving  world  after  the  war,  if  not  be¬ 
fore  the  war  ends;  and  now  is  the  time 
to  fill  our  present  storehouses  and  build 
more  and  more  food  storehouses  and 
pack  them  to  capacity.  Unless  we  do 
this,  there  may  come  a  time  when  we 
will  be  as  desperately  in  need  of  food  as 
we  were  caught  desperately  short  of  war 
equipment. 

Are  we  to  allow  inflation  to  run  ram¬ 
pant  in  this  country?  Are  we  to  allow 


all  of  the  evils  which  come  with  inflation 
to  go  unchecked?  My  answer  to  that  is  a 
very  definite  “no.”  I  have  in  mind  a  per¬ 
fectly  reasonable  method  whereby  we 
may  prevent  any  unreasonable  inflation 
in  this  country.  The  first  thing  I  would 
recommend  would  be  for  the  Government 
itself  to  stop  doing  those  things  which 
tend  to  bring  about  inflation.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  all  contracts  for  Government 
work  were  let  in  a  fair  and  reasonable 
way,  and  if  a  bonus  were  paid  to  the  con¬ 
tractor  based  on  the  amount  of  money 
he  could  save  on  the  estimated  cost  of 
the  project,  instead  of  awarding  con¬ 
tracts  on  a  fixed  fee,  plus  a  percentage  of 
the  total  cost,  we  would  in  that  case  be 
serving  the  taxpayer’s  interests  and  sav¬ 
ing  the  taxpayer’s  money,  and  we  would 
at  the  same  time  be  preventing  conditions 
in  which  costs  are  unreasonably  in¬ 
creased  and  in  which  the  very  nature  of 
the  contract  is  such  that  the  more  it  costs, 
the  more  profit  the  contractor  makes. 
Certainly  the  Government  should  have 
an  inflexible  rule  in  awarding  contracts, 
that  every  contract  should  carry  a  provi¬ 
sion  that  it  would  pay  a  bonus  to  the 
management  on  the  basis  of  the  money 
saved.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  power  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  bank  has  not  yet 
been  used  to  its  full  capacity  to  prevent 
inflation. 

Furthermore,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  Treasury  Department  to  do 
far  more  than  it  has  done.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  secure  additional  funds,  it 
should  secure  those  funds  directly  from 
the  citizens  rather  than  borrowing  them 
through  our  commercial  banks,  because 
when  we  borrow  funds,  that  within  itself 
is  inflation,  whereas  securing  the  money 
from  the  citizens  tends  to  prevent  infla¬ 
tion,  and  the  interests  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  be  served  alike  in  each  case. 

As  I  understand,  the  basic  cause  of 
inflation,  as  connected  with  our  present 
war  effort,  is  occasioned  from  the  fact 
that  the  pile  of  consumer  goods  is  re¬ 
duced  for  many  reasons.  It  is  reduced 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  millions  of 
people  who  have  heretofore  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  process  of  producing  con¬ 
sumer  goods  have  been  moved  over  to  the 
national-defense  industries.  Therefore, 
we  have  fewer  producers  within  this  field 
of  consumer  goods.  Another  reason  is 
that  the  functioning  of  the  priority  sys¬ 
tem,  which  gives  preference  to  defense 
industries,  causes  the  consumer-goods 
industries  to  produce  under  capacity  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  enough  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  All  these  things,  and  others, 
combined,  result  in  a  constantly  dwin¬ 
dling  supply  of  consumer  goods,  and  a 
dwindling  supply  of  consumer  goods  pro¬ 
duces  inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  almost  100- 
percent  employment  of  all  our  citizens 
at  increased  wages  has  resulted  in  a  com¬ 
bined  increase  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  most  of  our  people.  In  other  words, 
most  of  our  people  find  themselves  in  the 
position  of  having  more  money  to  spend 
for  consumer  goods  than  they  possibly 
have  ever  had  before,  but  there  are  fewer 
goods  to  be  bought.  Then  the  competi¬ 
tive  bidding  for  the  small  supply  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  begins,  and  what  we  are 
interested  in  here  today  is  to  find  a  way 


to  prevent  the  inflated  prices,  which  it 
appears  are  inevitable,  if  prices  are  not 
checked. 

To  me  it  seems  to  be  more  or  less  a 
simple  problem  how  to  restore  equilib¬ 
rium  between  the  quantity  of  consumer 
goods  we  have  for  sale  and  the  amount 
of  money  which  the  people  have  with 
which  to  buy  these  goods.  We  already 
have  a  tremendous  deficit  in  this  country. 
In  addition  to  that  we  are  spending 
money  at  a  tremendous  rate.  We  are 
honest,  and  we  expect  to  pay  our  debts, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  right  now  is  the 
time  to  start  working  toward  that  end. 
I  believe  that  if  instead  of  passing  price- 
control  legislation,  which  means  creat¬ 
ing  another  board  or  bureau  to  regiment 
the  business  of  this  country  to  tell  us 
what  we  can  do  and  what  we  cannot  do, 
if  we  would  adopt  a  proper  system  of 
taxation  and  enforced  savings  so  as  to 
take  this  excessive  purchasing  power  out 
of  the  market  for  consumer  goods,  the 
result  would  be  that  we  would  retard 
inflation  and  get  the  job  done  in  a  sound, 
positive,  and  practical  manner. 

Many  business  institutions  in  this  coun¬ 
try  today  are  earning  enormous  profits 
because  of  the  added  volume  of  work 
incident  to  the  national-defense  program. 
I  think  the  first  thing  we  should  do  is 
to  enact  an  excess-profits-tax  law  which 
would  be  based  on  a  fair  formula  to  de¬ 
termine  excess  profits,  and  this  law 
should  then  tax  all  profits  100  percent 
in  excess  of  a  reasonable  earning. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do,  and  that  is  to 
withdraw  from  the  competitive  field  of 
buying  all  excess  earnings  of  our  people. 
Therefore,  I  believe  that  along  with  a 
100-percent  excess-profits  tax  on  busi¬ 
ness  should  go  a  combination  of  excess- 
earnings  tax  and  compulsory  savings  tax 
on  individuals. 

Let  me  illustrate  just  what  I  have  in 
mind.  If  a  corporation  has  earnings  of  a 
million  dollars  in  excess  of  fairly  deter¬ 
mined  normal  earnings  which  it  enjoyed 
during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
our  national  emergency,  the  Government 
would  tax  that  million  dollars  100  per¬ 
cent.  If  the  head  of  a  large  corporation, 
by  virtue  of  increased  profit,  should  de¬ 
cide  to  pay  himself  a  salary  of  $50,000 
annually  more  than  he  had  normally 
been  earning,  this  increase  should  also 
be  taxed  100  percent.  If  an  individual 
who  had  normally  been  earning  $2,000  a 
year  suddenly  advanced  to  an  earning  of 
$3,000  a  year,  I  think  it  would  be  just 
and  right  for  the  Government  to  say  to 
him,  “We  expect  you  to  pay  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  an  excess-earnings  tax  of  100 
percent  of  this  increase,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  75  percent  of  this  excess 
earnings  will  be  set  aside  in  nonnegotia- 
ble  Government  securities  payable  back 
to  you  at  the  end  of  this  emergency  or 
5  years  from  date.” 

The  result  of  a  system  of  taxation  built 
on  this  broad  general  principle  would  be 
that  we  would  have  no  excess  corpora¬ 
tion  earnings  with  which  to  inflate 
prices,  and  we  would  have  no  excess  in¬ 
dividual  earnings  to  serve  to  inflate 
prices,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  a  direct 
system  of  forced  saving,  75  percent  of 
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the  excess  earnings  of  individuals  would 
be  saved  for  them,  and  would  be  avail¬ 
able  to  them  to  spend  during  the  period 
which  will  follow  this  emergency,  which 
will  probably  be  a  period  of  very  sub¬ 
stantial  depression. 

I  believe  the  idea  which  I  have  sug¬ 
gested  here,  with  proper  safeguards, 
could  be  made  a  part  of  and  added  to 
our  present  system  of  income  taxing, 
and  I  believe  it  would  solve  the  problem 
of  inflation  which  we  are  worrying  about 
here  today. 

The  big  advantage  of  the  plan  I  am 
suggesting  is  this.  If  we  adopt  this  plan, 
it  could  be  made  effective  and  carried 
out  by  the  Department  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue.  Business  would  go  along  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  it  is  now  operating. 
We  would  not  attempt  to  say  to  business 
how  much  profit  they  could  make,  but  we 
would  say  to  them,  “If  your  profit  is  ex¬ 
cessive  compared  to  pre-emergency  prof¬ 
its,  we  expect  to  take  100  percent  of  the 
excess  away  in  taxes.”  We  would  not 
say  to  the  individual  who  is  making  ex¬ 
cessive  earnings  that,  “We  expect  to  take 
all  your  earning  at  this  time,”  but  we 
would  say  to  all  who  are  profiting  from 
this  emergency,  “Your  excessive  earn¬ 
ings  which  are  coming  to  you  by  virtue 
of  this  emergency,  must  not  be  used  by 
you  to  inflate  prices  and  thereby  create 
a  situation  which  will  make  it  more  diffi¬ 
cult  for  other  workers  in  this  country 
to  live.” 

We  have  in  this  Nation  today  many 
millions  of  people  whose  earnings  have 
not  been  increased  during  this  emer¬ 
gency,  in  fact,  there  are  millions  of 
white-collar  workers  who  today  are  ac¬ 
tually  earning  less  in  terms  of  what  they 
can  buy  than  they  have  been  earning 
during  past  years.  Certainly  any  sys¬ 
tem  of  taxation  which  proposes  to  levy- 
flat  pay-roll  taxes  on  all  people  alike 
would  be  unfair.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  go  along  if  it  is  necessary  to  levy  a  flat 
pay-roll  tax  on  everybody  to  supplement 
our  national  tax  bill,  but  the  first  thing 
I  want  to  do  is  to  take  completely  out  of 
the  field  of  current  purchasing  power  all 
excessive  earnings,  whether  they  be  in 
the  hands  of  corporations  or  individuals. 
Then,  when  we  have  everybody  on  the 
same  basis,  we  can  apply  flat  pay-roll 
taxes,  if  necessary,  to  the  normal  earn¬ 
ings  of  everybody. 

I  believe  that  the  plan  which  I  am  sug¬ 
gesting,  of  utilizing  taxation  to  its  fullest 
power,  would  prevent  any  inflation,  and 
that  it  could  be  carried  out  by  govern¬ 
mental  machinery  which  we  now  have. 
When  the  emergency  is  over,  we  shall 
not  have  created  another  fat  govern¬ 
ment  bureau  with  about  a  million  em¬ 
ployees,  which  will  want  to  perpetuate 
itself  long  after  the  emergency  is  ended, 
and  possibly  seek  to  keep  American  bus¬ 
iness  regimented  and  under  bureaucratic 
control  for  the  remainder  of  our  lives 
and  possibly  the  lives  of  our  children. 

I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind  that 
we  have  in  departments  in  Washington 
today  in  places  of  power  many  persons 
who  would  completely  destroy  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  free  enterprise  and  free 
government  in  this  country  and  substi¬ 
tute  for  it  a  highly  regimented,  central¬ 
ized  government  in  Washington.  If  we 


pass  a  bill  which  creates  a  new  bureau 
and  provides  for  a  few  hundred  thousand 
more  employees,  we  will  automatically 
make  more  difficult  the  battle  which  we 
shall  have  when  this  emergency  is  over 
to  get  back  to  the  normal  way  of  doing 
business. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  forced  to 
make  a  choice  today  between  having  un¬ 
restricted  inflation  on  the  one  hand  or 
unrestricted  governmental  bureaucracy 
on  the  other  hand.  I  believe  we  can  use 
taxation  to  pay  our  debts,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  any  unusual  price  in¬ 
flation.  Certainly  no  one  wants  to  profit 
by  this  war. 

While  I  am  talking  on  this  subject,  let 
me  say  that  it  is  generally  recognized 
that  we  can  prevent  inflation  not  only 
by  restricting  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  people  to  buy  consumer  goods,  but 
also  by  increasing  the  supply  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods.  The  best  way  that  I  know 
to  increase  the  supply  of  consumer  goods 
is  to  remove  restrictions  which  prevent 
such  supplies  from  being  made  available. 
I  believe  that  the  provisions  of  present 
laws  which  limit  the  hours  of  labor  to 
40-hours  a  week  and  require  time-and-a- 
half  for  all  overtime  are  very  unwise  in 
the  present  emergency.  I  believe  that 
American  labor  should  be  encouraged  to 
produce  all  it  can.  I  believe  that  it  should 
be  paid  good  wages.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  wage  reductions;  but  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  if  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  work 
10  hours  a  day  I  certainly  do  not  believe 
that  the  recipient  of  the  labor  of  that 
man  should  be  required  to  pay  a  premi¬ 
um  at  the  rate  of  time  and  a  half 
for  all  overtime  when  he  could  employ 
other  persons  to  work  the  additional 
hours  at  the  regular  rate  and  thus  keep 
the  cost  down  on  the  consumer  goods 
produced,  which,  of  course,  would  help 
decrease  inflation.  Laws  which  auto¬ 
matically  result  in  the  average  producer 
producing  less  certainly  aid  inflation,  in 
that  they  reduce  the  supply  of  consumer 
goods.  Small  supplies  of  consumer  goods 
are,  of  course,  the  fundamental  cause  of 
inflation. 

It  may  be  that  the  remedies  which  I  am 
suggesting  here  today  may  not  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  popular;  but  I  believe  we  should 
immediately  recognize  that  we  are  in  a 
terrible  war,  and  the  sooner  we  bravely 
and  fearlessly  face  these  issues  and  solve 
them,  the  sooner  we  will  win  the  war  and 
recover  from  its  devastation.  We  can¬ 
not  evade  the  issue  by  creating  more 
boards  and  bureaus  and  passing  on  to 
some  other  agency  responsibility  for  do¬ 
ing  the  job.  I  think  it  is  a  job  which  it  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  do ;  and  I  think  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  by  utilizing  the  power  of 
taxation.  I  believe  it  is  the  simplest  way 
to  do  it;  and  I  believe  we  are  more  likely 
to  have  free  American  enterprise  in  this 
country  when  the  emergency  is  over  if 
we  adopt  this  method. 

The  cost  of  1,000,000  men  to  administer 
and  enforce  price-fixing  legislation  would 
be  more  than  $2,000,000,000  annually  for 
salaries  alone,  and  possibly  another  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  for  expenses.  Such  a  depart¬ 
ment  would  be  a  dead  expense,  with  no 
income.  To  bring  about  more  positive 
results  by  taxation  the  additional  cost 


of  operating  the  Internal  Revenue  De¬ 
partment  would  be  slight.  About  the 
same  number  of  income-tax  reports 
would  be  made,  but  the  figures  would  be 
different.  Also,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Department  has  an  income,  and  is  more 
than  self-supporting. 

Yesterday  the  able  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  discussed  the 
value  of  money  and  the  effect  of  a  fluc¬ 
tuating  currency  in  connection  with 
price  fixing.  He  delved  into  ancient  his¬ 
tory  and  gave  a  splendid  explanation  of 
our  position  and  the  grave  problems  lying 
ahead  of  us  in  this  Nation.  While  his 
discourse  was  eloquent  and  illuminating, 
I  should  like  to  bring  our  world  problem, 
or  national  problem,  down  to  lesser  pro¬ 
portions.  For  illustration,  suppose  there 
were  only  1,000  people  in  this  Nation  and 
that  we  used  the  barter  system  of  swap¬ 
ping  and  had  no  money  to  use  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  exchange.  Suppose  we  were 
then  attacked.  Part  of  the  thousand 
persons  would  devote  their  efforts  to  the 
manufacture  of  guns  and  munitions; 
others  would  plant  crops;  some  would 
weave  cloth  and  make  clothes;  while  oth¬ 
ers  would  go  out  and  fight  the  battle. 
No  money  would  change  hands,  because 
they  would  have  no  money,  and  inflation 
would  not  be  a  problem.  But  they  would 
work,  produce,  fight,  and  sacrifice. 
Those  things  are  the  essentials  in 
winning  a  war. 

But  there  are  130,000,000  American 
citizens  instead  of  only  1,000,  and  we 
must  necessarily  use  money  as  a  means 
of  exchange;  but  still  we  must  work,  pro¬ 
duce,  fight,  and  sacrifice  just  the  same 
in  order  to  win  this  war.  Under  our 
present  system  the  only  problem  to  solve 
is  the  money  problem.  We  must  keep 
our  entire  civilian  population  working 
and  producing  by  using  money  as  the 
principal  incentive  for  their  activity,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  way  we  have  been 
trained.  Inasmuch  as  the  war  is  a  mu¬ 
tual  problem  affecting  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  each  and  every  one  of 
us  we  must  make  sure  that  not  a  single 
person  comes  out  at  the  end  of  the  war 
with  a  greater  percentage  of  our  money 
than  he  would  normally  acquire  under 
conditions  immediately  preceding  this 
emergency.  We  could  do  this  by  the  tax¬ 
ation  plan  which  I  have  just  explained, 
and  it  would  be  done  thoroughly  and 
fairly  and  at  less  cost  than  by  the  price¬ 
fixing  method  which  is  now  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  By  using  the  plan  which  I  have 
outlined  we  could  function  under  our 
democratic  system  without  having  any 
aftermath  to  clean  up  or  adjust.  We 
could  keep  right  on  after  the  war  ends 
with  the  same  system,  except  to  reduce 
the  percentage  of  excess-profits  and  earn¬ 
ings  tax  as  our  national  expenses  and  our 
national  debt  might  justify. 

This  excess-profits  and  earnings  plan 
can  be  added  to  the  next  tax  bill  which 
comes  along.  It  will  not  be  long  before 
we  have  the  new  tax  bill  before  us,  and 
very  little  time  will  be  lost  in  getting  it 
into  effect.  Furthermore,  as  soon  as  such 
a  tax  bill  is  passed,  profiteering  will  sud¬ 
denly  slow  down  or  stop,  and  retail  com¬ 
modity  prices  will  drop  or  will  come  to  a 
standstill,  because  very  few  corporations 
ox  individuals  will  take  any  particular 
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delight  in  holding  up  their  customers 
with  exorbitant  prices  just  to  have  their 
excess  profits  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government.  What  I  have  said  would 
apply  to  all  lines  of  commercial  activity, 
including  manufacturing,  transporta¬ 
tion,  wholesaling,  retailing,  construction, 
to  every  line  of  business,  and  to  all  in¬ 
dividuals.  Our  President  has  said  there 
are  to  be  no  war  millionaires  made  dur¬ 
ing  this  war.  There  are  some  persons 
who  are  well  on  their  way  to  becoming 
war  millionaires  at  this  time.  Are  we 
going  to  stand  idly  by  and  permit  such  a 
disgraceful  thing  to  happen,  or  are  we 
going  to  back  up  our  President?  The 
plan  which  I  have  proposed  will  do  the 
job,  and  it  will  eliminate  all  possibility  of 
any  war  millionaires  being  made  during 
this  great  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  another  grave 
danger  in  this  proposed  price-fixing 
legislation.  I  do  not  know  who  will  be 
the  administrator,  but  it  is  quite  likely 
that  in  time  to  come  there  will  be  many 
administrators.  There  is  no  use  to  talk 
of  personalities.  We  are  concerned 
about  principles  and  not  personalities; 
and  my  remarks  are  not  intended  to 
reflect  on  anyone.  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  by  this  proposed  legislation  we  shall 
be  setting  up  a  most  dangerous  vehicle 
if  it  should  ever  be  administered  by  any 
person  who  would  use  it  for  personal 
gain.  Tip-offs  could  be  made  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  price  changes,  and  such  tip-offs 
would  permit  those  who  received  the  in¬ 
formation  to  make  immense  fortunes. 
Such  legislation  would  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  most  colossal  ring  of  profiteering 
ever  imagined.  Even  if  some  future  ad¬ 
ministrator  did  not  take  part  in  the  plot, 
with  so  many  employees  it  would  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  leaks  to  take  place,  and  that 
would  be  extremely  disastrous.  As  I  said 
before,  we  are  not  dealing  in  personal¬ 
ities;  but  we  are  setting  up  the  machinery, 
and  we  should  be  absolutely  sure  not  to 
set  up  machinery  susceptible  to  such 
grave  abuses.  Under  such  a  set-up, 
racketeering  could  be  conducted  on  an 
enormous  scale — greater  than  any  ever 
before  dreamed  of  by  the  greatest  crooks 
in  history — and  it  would  be  possible  for 
that  to  happen  without  any  criminal  in¬ 
tent  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  admin¬ 
istrator. 

Mr.  President,  should  such  a  danger¬ 
ous  department  be  set  up,  the  blame 
would  rest  entirely  upon  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

My  remarks  have  come  sincerely  and 
from  my  heart.  I  ask  that  this  price¬ 
fixing  bill  be  replaced  with  something 
safe,  sound,  and  practical,  which  will 
help  carry  out  our  great  wartime  pro¬ 
gram,  and  help  retain  our  democracy 
after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
every  piece  of  legislation  that  I  consider 
essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of 
this  war,  but  I  do  not  regard  this  pro¬ 
posed  price-fixing  legislation  as  a  war- 
necessity  measure  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  This  war  will  be  fought  and  won 
by  men  and  machines,  and  I  will  support 
to  the  limit  any  appropriations  or  taxes 
or  laws  to  provide  those  essentials.  But 
in  my  opinion  the  passage  of  this  price¬ 


fixing  bill  will  only  give  unfair  advantage 
to  some,  and  will  unfairly  penalize  others. 
It  has  already  been  proven  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  presented  in  this  Senate  that 
price-fixing  legislation  is  for  class  advan¬ 
tage.  This  bill  in  its  present  form  will 
penalize  every  farmer  and  rancher  in  my 
State,  while  the  political  contractors, 
speculators,  money  changers,  and  others 
will  profit  by  it.  It  will  penalize  every 
small  manufacturer  in  my  State,  and  will 
put  many  of  them  entirely  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  by  setting  the  price  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  basis  of  cost  of  production  in 
gigantic  factories  in  which  the  cost  of 
operation  is  naturally  lower  on  account 
of  larger  volume.  The  same  thing  will 
happen  to  small  industries  in  other 
States.  The  bill  will  centralize  industry 
instead  of  decentralizing  it,  and  such 
centralization  will  adversely  affect  every 
laboring  person  in  the  rural  area  of  our 
large  State  of  Texas.  The  bill  will  not 
benefit  the  consumers  of  our  State,  be¬ 
cause  many  of  our  consumers  produce 
what  they  consume.  It  will  hold  out  to 
some  of  our  citizens  false  hope  that  prices 
will  be  held  down,  when  in  fact  they  will 
be  held  down  principally  on  articles 
which  will  not  be  obtainable  at  any  price 
because  they  will  not  be  manufactured. 
Mr.  President,  my  people  in  Texas  are 
anxious  and  willing  to  do  their  part 
forcefully  to  prosecute  this  war.  No¬ 
where  on  earth  will  you  find  people  more 
patriotic  and  loyal  than  the  citizens  of 
Texas.  They  are  willing  to  work  night 
and  day,  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  extent  of 
giving  the  last  shirt  off  their  back,  but 
they  believe  the  responsibility  should  be 
equally  and  fairly  divided,  and  that  each 
should  do  his  part.  Fairness  to  all  and 
favor  to  none  is  all  we  ask.  That  is  what 
my  excess-profits-and-earnings-tax  plan 
will  bring  about — fair  play  to  all.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  accomplish  what  we 
now  seek  to  accomplish.  I  believe  it  is 
very  important  that  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  consider  an  excess-prof- 
its-and-earnings-tax  plan  before  we  take 
final  action  on  the  price-fixing  plan  now 
under  consideration.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  state  that  at 
the  proper  time  I  intend  to  move  that 
this  price-fixing  plan  be  laid  on  the  table 
or  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  or  otherwise 
postponed,  if  possible,  for  further  con¬ 
sideration  after  an  excess-proflts-and- 
earnings-tax  plan  receives  consideration 
by  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  my  remarks 
I  desire  to  stress  the  fact  that  I  fully 
realize  the  graveness  of  this  war,  and  I 
shall  at  all  times  strive  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  to  wholeheartedly  cooperate  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  successfully  prose¬ 
cuting  this  war.  That  is  what  all  red- 
blooded  American  citizens  will  do,  and 
that  is  what  my  people  of  Texas  are  do¬ 
ing,  and  what  they  know  I  am  doing. 
But  I  am  very  much  disturbed  over  this 
hazardous  price-control  legislation,  and 
I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  I  am 
able  to  see  anything  safe,  sound,  and 
prSictical  in  it.  Hence,  I  am  doing  every¬ 
thing  I  know  how  to  do  in  order  to  get 
this  body  to  give  careful  and  thorough 
consideration  to  the  legislation  which  I 


have  recommended,  before  final  action  is 
taken  on  this  dangerous  price-control 
bill. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  offer  the  following  amendment:  At  the 
bottom  of  page  45,  after  line  25,  insert 
the  language  found  in  the  House  text  on 
page  7,  subsection  (g),  reading  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices  or  cost 
practices  or  methods,  m&ns  or  aids  to  dis¬ 
tribution  established  in  any  industry,  except 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 
ceiling  established  under  this  act. 

The  sole  purpose  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  President,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
bill  is  simply  a  price-control  bill,  and  not 
a  business  management-control  bill.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  able  chair¬ 
man  of  the  subcommittee  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  acceptance  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spencer  in  the  chair.)  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Gerry 

Nye 

Austin 

Gillette 

O’Daniel 

Baiiey 

Glass 

O'Mahoney 

Ball 

Green 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Barkley 

Gurney 

Reed 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bone 

Herring 

Rosier 

Brewster 

Hill 

Russell 

Brooks 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brown 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Longer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

'McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Maybank 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Mead 

Walsh 

Downey 

Millikln 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Murdock 

White 

Ellender 

Murray 

Wiley 

George 

Norris 

Willis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
seven  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

EMERGENCY  WAGE  PARITY  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  yes¬ 
terday  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill,  which  I  desire  to  change  in 
a  slight  particular.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  may  be  reprinted  in  the 
modified  form  and  lie  on  the  desk,  and 
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that  it  may  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  printed 
in  the  usual  form,  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  intended 
to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Mahoney,  to 
House  bill  59S0,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  after  line  4,  strike  all  of  sec¬ 
tion  3,  relating  to  "Agricultural  Commodi¬ 
ties”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
section  3: 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be 
established  or  maintained  for  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  below  the  then  current 
emergency  wage  parity  price  or  comparable 
price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for 
grade,  location,  and  seasonal  differentials,  as 
determined  and  publislid  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
provided  in  subsection  (b). 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  emer¬ 
gency  wage  parity  prices  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  combined  index  in  which  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  index  now  used  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  compute  parity  prices  shall  be  given 
a  weight  of  80  and  a  factor  representing  an 
index  of  urban  wage  rates,  as  determined  by 
the  formula  in  use  January  1,  1941,  in  the 
index  of  wage  rates  published  in  ‘The 
Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Con¬ 
ditions’  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York,  shall  be  given  a  weight  of  20.  In  ap¬ 
plying  this  combined  index  the  Secretary  shall 
take  such  steps  as  in  his  judgment  may  be 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  equitable 
price  relationships  as  among  all  agricultural 
commodities. 

“(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  upon 
the  resale  price  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  or  any  grade,  regional,  or  market 
classification  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of 
any  commodity  processed  or  manufactured 
in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shall  not  be  below  a  price 
which  will  reflect  to  the  producer  of  such 
agricultural  commodity  the  emergency  wage 
parity  or  comparable  price  therefor  as  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5 
nor  any  other  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary 
to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal, 
supersede,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to 
Invalidate  any  marketing  agreement,  license, 
or  order,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  or  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  which  may  be  in  existence  or 
hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  the  modified  amend¬ 
ment,  and  with  the  whole  problem  which 
is  being  presented  here,  I  wish  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  print  in  the  Record 
a  press  release  which  was  given  out  by 
the  Office  of  Production  Management  on 
December  30,  1941,  together  with  a  list 
of  corporations  to  which  certain  war  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  given,  and  which  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Office  of  Production 
Management. 

WAR-CONTRACT  profits  exceed  total  farm 
INCOME 

The  significance  of  this  material  is 
this:  According  to  the  statement  of  the 
Office  of  Production  Management  of  De¬ 
cember  30,  1941,  there  have  been  awarded 
by  the  Army  and  the  Navy  up  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1941,  more  than  fifteen  and  a 


quarter  billion  dollars  in  war  contracts. 
Those  contracts  totaling  fifteen  and  a 
quarter  billion  dollars-plus  awarded  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  June  1940  through 
September  1941  have  been  issued  to  2,922 
corporations.  Of  that  stupendous  total, 
82.6  percent  was  awarded  to  100  com¬ 
panies;  100  corporations  out  of  2,922  to 
which  more  than  fifteen  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars  in  war  contracts  have 
been  awarded  received  more  than  82.3 
percent. 

Another  interesting  and  startling  fact 
in  connection  with  this  situation  is  that 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  head  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration,  in  testifying  be¬ 
fore  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit¬ 
tee  gave  the  estimate  that  corporate 
profits  before  taxes  this  year  will  total 
about  $11,500,000,000. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Did  the  source 
from  which  the  Senator  got  his  informa¬ 
tion  indicate  on  what  formula  was  based 
the  price  which  these  corporations  will 
receive  for  the  things  they  produce? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Was  there  any¬ 
thing  said  about  parity? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Nothing  was  said 
about  parity. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  That  is  what  I 
thought. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  More  than  that, 
nothing  was  said  about  the  prices  of 
1910-14. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  And  nothing  was 
said  about  inflation,  was  there? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Nothing  was  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  will  hear  anything  said  about  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  it  is  only 
proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Henderson  did 
argue  that  price  control  will  tend  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  war  production.  I  am 
pointing  to  the  fact  that  he  estimates 
corporate  profits  are  about  $11,500,000,000 
for  the  year.  When  we  consider  that  the 
total  farm  income,  including  benefit  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  Government,  in  1940 — 
the  farm  income  received  by  almost  23 
percent  of  our  entire  population — was 
just  a  little  more  than  $11,000,000,000,  it 
becomes  impossible,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
understand  why  news  commentators 
upon  the  radio  and  editorial  writers  in 
the  urban  press  continue  to  fling  the 
charge  of  petty  politics  against  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  who  dare  to  utter  a  word 
in  defense  of  agriculture. 

Last  night  I  heard  a  radio  commenta¬ 
tor  say  that  one  Senator,  unnamed,  who 
was  said  to  have  attended  a  farm  con¬ 
ference  the  other  morning,  was  quoted  as 
having  said,  "The  question  is.  Are  we  to 
be  statesmen  or  friends  of  the  farmer?” 
My  point,  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
statesmanlike  position  in  this  crisis  is  to 
be  a  friend  of  the  farmer,  and  if  action 
by  this  body  is  not  sufficiently  courageous 
and  forthright  to  make  certain  that  the 
farmer  shall  not  be  submerged  farther 
than  he  is  now  submerged,  then  it  is 
difficult  to  look  forward  with  hope  to 
what  is  going  to  happen  after  this  war. 
When  the  administrator  of  prices  can 
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come  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  tell  us  that  corporate 
profits  will  be  $11,500,000,000,  and  when 
the  Office  of  Production  Management 
tells  us  that  of  more  than  $15,000,000,000 
in  contracts,  82.6  percent  have  gone  to 
100  companies,  the  time,  Mr.  President, 
has  come  for  the  press  and  the  radio  to 
realize  that  if  the  farm  population  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  condemned  to  be¬ 
come  a  peasant  class,  then,  indeed,  the 
day  of  democracy  is  done. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  for  having  trespassed  upon  his 
time,  but  I  desire  that  the  press  release 
from  O.  P.  M„  together  with  a  statement 
listing  the  hundred  companies,  which  I 
thereafter  received  from  O.  P.  M.,  shall 
be  printed  at  length  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  and  list  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  following  tables,  based  upon  studies 
made  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics,  Office  of  Production  Management,  show 
distribution  of  Army  and  Navy  commitments 
for  supplies. 

The  commitments  cover  procurement  of 
ships,  airplanes,  tanks,  guns,  other  equip¬ 
ment,  food,  and  fuels,  as  distinguished  from 
cantonments,  fortifications,  arsenals,  and  fac¬ 
tories. 

The  tables  cover  Army  and  Navy  funds  obli¬ 
gated.  with  100  leading  primary  contractors 
from  June  1940  through  September  1941. 

Tlie  first  table  shows  the  number  of  com¬ 
panies  to  which  commitments  have  been 
made  within  certain  ranges  from  $17,700,000 
to  and  including  $1,000,000,000,  plus  actual 
amount  of  commitments  with  each  group, 
and  percentage  of  grand  total  this  represents. 


(In  millions  of  dollars] 


Number  of 
companies 

Range 

Total 
amount 
of  com¬ 
mit¬ 
ments 
for 

group 

Per¬ 
cent¬ 
age  of 
supply 
con¬ 
tract 
total 

3 . 

$800.0  to  $1000.0.. 

$2,  657.  7 

17.4 

4_ . 

$600.0  to  $799.9... 

2,  626.  4 

17.2 

2 . 

$400.0  to  $.599.9... 

904.0 

5.9 

6 . 

$200.0  to  $399.9... 

1,  9S0.  5 

13.0 

13 . 

$100.0  to  $199.9... 

1,805.2 

11.8 

in  _ 

$50.0  to  $99.9  .. 

1, 143.  7 

7.  5 

19. . 

$30.0  to  $49.9 . 

'  670. 1 

4.4 

37_ . 

$17.7  to  $29.9 . 

823.  9 

5.4 

2,922 . 

1  Up  to  $17.7 . 

2,  632.  9 

17.4 

Total,  3,022.. 

15,  274.  4 

100.0 

1  The  tabulation  is  based  on  individual  contracts  of 
$50,000  and  over. 


The  following  table  shows  cumulative  totals 
of  companies,  and  contracts  awarded  in  cate¬ 
gories  ranging  from  17.7  million  dollars  to 
one  billion  dollars. 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Commitments 

Cumu¬ 
lative  num¬ 
ber  of 
companies 

Cumu¬ 
lation  of 
total  com¬ 
mitments 

Cumu¬ 
lation  of 
percentage 
of  total  • 

Over  $800.0 . 

3 

$2,  657.  7 

17.4 

Over  $600.0. . 

7 

5,  284. 1 

34.6 

Over  $400.0 _ 

9 

6, 188. 1 

40.5 

Over  $200.0 _ 

15 

8, 168.  6 

53.5 

Over  $100.0 . . 

28 

9,  973.  8 

65.3 

Over  $50.0 . 

44 

11, 117.  5 

72.8 

Over  $30.0 . 

63 

11,787.6 

77.2 

Over  $17.7 . 

100 

12,611.5 

82.  6 

Over  $0.05  1 . 

3, 022 

15,  274.  4 

100.0 

1  The  tabulation  is  based  on  individual  contracts  of 
$50/000  and  over. 
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One  hundred  corporations  or  independent 
companies  holding  greatest  amount  of  War 
and  Navy  Department  supply  contracts 
awarded  June  1940  through  September  1941 


[Millions  of  dollars] 

Corporation  or  company :  Value 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation _ 961.  5 

Curtiss-Wright  Corporation _  886.  3 

General  Motors  Corporation _  809.  9 

Consolidated  Aircraft  Corporation.  691.  3 

Glenn  L.  Martin  Co _  670.  3 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Inc _  649.6 

Boeing  Airplane  Co _ 615.2 

New  York  Shipbuilding  Corpora¬ 
tion _  493. 6 

United  Aircraft  Corporation _ 410.  4 

Newport  News  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 

Dock  Co _  389.  2 

Lockhead  Aircraft  Corporation _ 367  9 

United  States  Steel  Corporation _  338. 4 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co _ 331.  6 

North  American  Aviation,  Inc _ 319.6 

General  Electric  Co _  233.  8 

Seattle-Tacoma  Shipbuilding  Co..  179.6 

Chrysler  Corporation _ 174.  5 

Bath  Iron  Works  Corporation _ 166.  5 

Western  Cartridge  Co _ 158. 9 

Sperry  Corporation _ 147.  0 

Aviation  Corporation _ 137.  7 

Ford  Motor  Co - 134.  2 

Bell  Aircraft  Corporation _ 126.  4 

Electric  Boat  Co _ 126.  3 

Bendix  Aviation  Corporation _ 124.  5 

Cramp  Shipbuilding  Co _ 114.8 

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co _ 114.0 

Baldwin  Locomotive  Works _ 100.  8 

Consolidated  Steel  Corporation, 

Ltd _  98.  2 

Beech  Aircraft  Corporation _  93.3 

American  Locomotive  Co _  86.  2 

Los  Angeles  Shipbuilding  &  Dry 

Dock  Corporation _  83.  4 

Gruman  Aircraft  Engineering  Cor¬ 
poration _  81.0 

American  Woolen  Co.,  Inc -  80.  9 

Continental  Motors  Corporation _  71.  0 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co _  69.  5 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation _  65.  6 

Western  Electric  Co _  63.  7 

Packard  Motor  Car  Co _  63.  7 

Tampa  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Inc _  62.  7 

White  Motor  Co _  61.3 

Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Co _  57.  5 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey _  55.  2 

Ingalls  Shipbuilding  Corporation..  50.  5 

Studebaker  Corporation _  47.  6 

Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Co _  43.  5 

Savage  Arms  Corporation _  41.  5 

Gulf  Shipbuilding  Corporation _  41.  8 

Moore  Drydock  Co _  38.0 

Atlas  Powder  Co _  37.  2 

Phoenix  Securities  Corporation _  35.  5 

Crucible  Steel  Co.  of  America _  35.  2 

Colt’s  Patent  Fire  Arms  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co _  35.  2 

Fairbanks  Morse  &  Co _  34.  9 

Empire  Securities,  Inc _  33. 1 

Hercules  Powder  Co.,  Inc _  32.  2 

Northern  Pump  Co _  31.  5 

Arma  Corporation _  30.  7 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co _  30.  9 

Manitowac  Ship  Building  Corpora¬ 
tion _  30. 5 

Day  &  Zimmerman,  Inc _  30.  4 

International  Harvester  Co _  30.3 

Lake  Washington  Shipyards _  30. 1 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California _  29. 3 

Scovill  Manufacturing  Co _  29. 1 

Kelsey  Hayes  Wheel  Co _  29.  0 

Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co _  29.  0 

Todd  &  Brown,  Inc _  26.  8 

Eastman  Kodak  Co _  26.  5 

Allis-Chalmers  Manufacturing  Co.  26.  5 
Willamette  Iron  &  Steel  Corpora¬ 
tion _  25. 7 

Mack  Trucks,  Inc _  25.  3 

Miehle  Printing  Press  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co _  25.  1 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co _  24.  7 


Corporation  or  company — Con.  Value 

Northrop  Aircraft  Corporation _  23.7 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co _  23. 1 

Radio  Corporation  of  America _  22.7 

Revere  Copper  &  Brass,  Inc _  22.  6 

Norris  Stamping  &  Manufacturing 

Co _  22.  1 

Fairchild  Aviation  Corporation _  21.  7 

Botany  Worsted  Mills _  21.5 

Singer  Manufacturing  Co _  21.2 

Fairchild  Engine  &  Airplane  Cor¬ 
poration _  21.0 

Buffalo  Arms  Corporation _  20.9 

General  Cable  Corporation _  20.  2 

Budd  Wheel  Co . 20.0 

William  Whitman  Co.,  Inc _  20.  0 

Brewster  Aeronautical  Corpora¬ 
tion _  20. 0 

Dravo  Corporation _  19.  7 

Mesta  Machine  Co _  19.  5 

Associated  Shipbuilders _  19.4 

Lansdowne  Steel  &  Iron  Co _  19.  3 

High  Standard  Manufacturing  Co., 


Pullman,  Inc _  19.  0 

Marietta  Manufacturing  Co _  18.  9 

Shell  Union  Oil  Corporation _  18.  6 

American  Finishing  Co _  18.  6 

Hooven  Owens  Rentschler  Co _  18.  3 

Defoe  Boat  &  Motor  Works _  18.  0 

Koppers  United  Co _  17.  7 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 


President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  bill.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  but  at  this  time 
I  shall  not  ask  to  have  it  read.  A  little 
later  I  shall  explain  the  amendment 
somewhat  in  detail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Oklahoma  was,  on  pages  29 
and  30,  to  strike  out  section  3  relative  to 
agricultural  commodities,  and  to  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  3.  Section  301  of  title  II,  of  Public, 
No.  430,  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  approved 
February  16,  1938,  is  hereby  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  301.  General  definitions:  For  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  and  the  declaration  of 
policy — 

“(1)  ‘Parity,’  as  applied  to  the  price  for  any 
commodity,  is  that  price  which  will  give  to 
such  commodity  a  value  or  purchasing  power 
with  respect  to  articles  that  the  producers 
of  such  commodity  may  buy  equivalent  to 
the  purchasing  power  of  such  commodity  in 
the  base  period  as  adjusted  and  provided 
herein : 

“(a)  The  base  period  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act  is  the  10-year  period  from  July  1,  1919, 
to  June  30,  1929,  inclusive. 

“(b)  In  calculating  the  ‘parity’  price  for 
any  commodity,  such  price  with  respect  to 
value  or  purchasing  power  shall  be  determined 
at  any  given  time  on  the  basis  of  the  price 
relationship  existing  between  such  commod¬ 
ity  and  the  articles  that  the  producers  of 
such  commodity  may  buy  as  such  relationship 
existed  during  the  base  period  and  as  provided 
in  this  section. 

"(c)  For  the  purpose  of  calculating  the 
‘parity’  price  for  any  commodity,  the  index 
number  of  100  as  determined  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  for  the  year  1926  shall 
equal  the  base  price  for  all  articles  that  pro¬ 
ducers  may  buy. 

“(2)  All  ‘parity’  prices  for  commodities 
shall  be  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
the  formula  provided  for  cotton,  as  provided 
herein,  and  the  base  price  and  parity  price 
for  cotton  shall  be  calculated  on  the  following 
formula : 

“(a)  The  base  price  for  cotton  shall  be  the 
average  price  of  spot  seven-eighths-inch  Mid¬ 


dling  cotton  as  such  price  was  current  at  the 
10  recognized  southern  concentration  points 
at  the  close  of  such  markets  on  the  1st  and 
15th  days  of  each  month  during  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  base  period  and  the  average  of 
such  bimonthly  prices  shall  be  considered  the 
average  or  base  price  for  cotton  during  such 
base  period:  Provided,  That  if  either  the  1st 
or  15th  day  of  any  month  falls  on  Sunday  or 
a  legal  holiday  when  any  or  all  of  the  selected 
market  places  are  closed,  then  the  market 
close  on  the  first  succeeding  market  day  shall 
be  considered:  Provided  further,  That  the 
base  price  for  wheat  shall  be  the  average  price 
of  No.  1  wheat  as  such  price  was  curernt  at 
not  to  exceed  10  general  wheat  markets  or 
wheat  concentration  points  on  the  1st  and 
15th  days  of  each  month  during  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  base  period,  and  the  average  price 
for  such  wheat  at  such  points  during  such 
base  periods  shall  be  considered  the  average 
or  base  price-  for  wheat  for  the  purposes  of 
this  act :  Provided  further,  That  the  base  price 
for  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  any  other  com¬ 
modity,  farm  or  industrial,  shall  be  calculated 
on  the  same  formula  as  is  provided  for  cotton 
and  wheat:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  herein  authorized 
to  select  not  to  exceed  10  general  market 
places  for  any  farm  commodity,  other  than 
cotton,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
authorized  to  select  not  to  exceed  10  general 
market  places  for  commodities  other  than 
farm  products,  and  each  to  calculate  the 
average  or  base  prices  of  commodities  as 
provided  herein. 

“(b)  The  average  price  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  tobacco,  or  any  other  commodity 
during  the  base  period,  as  provided  in  (2)  (a) 
above,  shall  be  the  base  price  for  any  such 
commodity. 

“(3)  The  ‘parity’  price  for  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  rice,  tobacco,  or  any  other  commodity 
as  provided  herein  shall  be  calculated  at  any 
given  time  by  using  the  all-commodity  index 
number  as  ascertained  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  by  multiplying  the  base  price 
of  any  commodity  by  the  said  index  number 
the  product  ascertained  will  be  the  parity 
price  for  such  commodity.” 

(4)  The  provisions  of  said  section  301  as 
amended  herein  with  respect  to  farm  com¬ 
modities  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  with  respect  to  all 
other  commodities  the  provisions  of  said  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  and  the  parity  prices  for  the 
base  agricultural  products  shall  be  calculated 
and  publicly  announced  at  least  once  during 
each  calendar  month  of  each  year:  Provided, 
That  each  said  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized 
to  adjust  the  parity  price  of  any  commodity 
falling  under  his  respective  jurisdiction  as  to 
staple,  grade,  location,  and  quality:  Provided 
further.  That  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
the  parity  price  on  any  commodity  when  (a) 
it  appears  that  facts  are  not  available  for 
determining  the  base  price,  or  (b)  because 
of  changed  conditions  the  base  price  is,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  having  Jurisdiction, 
not  a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  price,  then  such 
Secretary  is  authorized,  after  public  hearings, 
to  adjust  such  base  price,  either  up  or  down, 
as  the  facts  may  warrant,  in  order  to  give  a 
fair,  just,  and  equitable  parity  price  to  such 
commodity. 

(5)  The  Administrator,  as  provided  in  this 
act,  with  respect  to  fixing  prices  on  and  for 
any  commodity,  farm,  industrial,  or  other¬ 
wise,  shall  be  governed  at  all  times  by  the 
parity  price  of  such  commodity  as  calculated 
and  publicly  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
as  provided  herein:  Provided,  That — 

(a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  se¬ 
cure  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  the  average  or  base 
price  on  or  for  any  commodity  as  provided 
in  this  act  and  is  authorized  to  secure  from 
the  Department  of  Labor  the  current  Index 
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number  as  defined  herein  and  may  calculate, 
as  provided  herein,  and  announce  the  parity 
price  of  or  for  any  commodity  at  any  time. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  not  authorized 
to  and  shall  not  fix  a  price  on  or  for  any 
commodity  at  any  time  at  a  figure  below  the 
parity  price  of  such  commodity  calculated 
and  determined  as  provided  herein. 

(c)  When  the  current  market  price  of  any 
commodity  is  (1)  at  parity  or  (2)  is  within 
five  points  below  parity,  the  Administrator 
Is  authorized  to  consider,  determine,  and  fix 
a  price  for  or  on  such  commodity,  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein  and  to  make  such  order  or 
orders,  and  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  fix  and  stabilize  such  price  on 
or  for  such  commodity  until  modified  or 
rescinded  by  an  appropriate  order  as  provided 
by  this  act. 

(d)  Upon  the  approval  of  this  act  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  authorized  to  consider  the  cur¬ 
rent  price  of  any  commodity  and  if  he  finds 
that  such  price  is  above  parity  as  provided 
herein,  he  is  authorized  to  investigate  such 
price  and  if  he  finds,  upon  such  investigation, 
that  such  current  price  is  unwarranted,  un¬ 
just,  and  indefensible,  then  after  such  a  find¬ 
ing  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  a  price  on 
and  for  such  commodity  which  will  bring 
such  price  to  a  fair  and  just  relationship 
with  the  other  prices  in  our  domestic 
economy. 

(e)  With  respect  to  the  price  of  any  com¬ 
modity  of  which  we  have  a  surplus  and  so 
long  as  such  price  of  such  commodity  does 
not  reach  within  five  points  (percent)  of 
parity  as  provided  herein,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  is  without  authority  to  act. 

(f)  The  Administrator  shall  not  fix  a  price 
on  or  for  any  byproduct,  processed  article, 
finished  product,  or  similar  or  comparable 
commodity,  or  on  any  byproduct,  finished 
product,  or  similar  product,  either  made  or 
derived  from  such  similar  or  comparable  com¬ 
modity,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  price  of  any  other  commodity  below  the 
current  parity  price  for  such  commodity. 

(g)  Any  order  made  by  the  Administrator 
fixing  any  price  on  or  for  any  commodity,  or 
article,  at  a  higher  or  lower  figure  than  the 
limits  authorized  by  this  act  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  which  I  now  offer, 
I  ask  to  have  printed,  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  the  text  of  the  amendment,  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  how  parity  price  is  arrived 
at. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Definition  of  Parity  Price 

The  parity  price  of  any  farm  commodity 
is  that  price  which  will  give  to  such  com¬ 
modity  a  value  or  purchasing  power  with 
respect  to  articles  that  farmers  buy,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  purchasing  power  of  such  com¬ 
modity  in  the  base  period. 

BASE  PERIOD 

The  base  period  is  the  10-year  period  from 
1919  to  1929.  This  period  is  suggested  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  most  recent  period  of  a  free 
farm  economy.  The  depression  came  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1929  and  since  that  time  our  farm 
economy  has  been  controlled. 

The  period  now  being  used — 1909-1914 — 
Is  considered  too  remote  as  conditions  and 
prices  have  changed  materially  since  that 
time.  That  period,  1909-1914,  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  responsible  authorities  as  the  horse- 
and-buggy  era. 

BASE  PRICE 

The  base  price  for  any  farm  product  is  the 
average  price  of  such  product  during  the 
10-year  base  period,  1919-1929.  The  average 
price  of  cotton  as  defined  in  the  formula  was 
approximately  22.7  cents  per  pound.  During 


that  period  the  average  price  of  No.  1  wheat 
was  $1.67  per  bushel,  and  the  average  price 
for  corn  was  92.3^cents  per  bushel. 

PARITY  PRICE 

To  arrive  at  the  parity  price  of  any  farm 
product  we  must  determine  the  relationship 
of  such  price  to  the  prices  of  the  things  which 
farmers  must  purchase. 

Under  the  suggested  formula  the  parity 
price  of  any  given  farm  commodity  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  relationship  existing  between 
the  base  price  of  such  product  and  the  all¬ 
commodity  index  number  prepared  and  is¬ 
sued  each  week  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

During  the  base  period  (1919-29)  this  index 
number  was  the  most  stable  in  our  entire 
history,  and  during  such  period  the  average  of 
such  index  number  was  103. 

In  1926  such  index  number  stood  at  100,  in¬ 
dicating  that  during  said  year  all  groups  of 
commodities  that  farmers  have  to  buy,  such 
as  foods,  hides  and  leather,  textiles,  fuel  and 
lighting,  metals  and  metal  products,  building 
materials  and  chemicals,  house  furnishings, 
farm  products,  and  miscellaneous  items,  were 
on  a  100-percent  relationship  with  each  other. 

By  using  the  all-commodity  index  number 
of  100  we  conclude  that  when  such  number 
is  below  100,  prices  are  lower  than  they  were 
in  1926,  and  conversely,  when  such  number  is 
above  100,  then  prices  are  higher  than  they 
were  in  said  year. 

On  December  13,  1941,  the  said  index  num¬ 
ber  was  93.1,  hence  prices  at  that  time  were 
6.9  percent  lower  than  they  were  in  1926. 

Under  the  suggested  formula,  the  parity 
price  of  any  farm  product  may  be  determined 
at  any  time  by  two  simple  calculations,  as 
follows : 

First,  from  the  statistics  in  the  Agricultural 
Department  the  average  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  may  be  arrived  at  and  such  average  price 
will  be  the  base  price  for  any  such  product: 
and 

Second,  by  multiplying  such  base  or  average 
price  by  the  all-commodity  index  number, 
which  is  announced  weekly  by  the  Department 
of  Labor,  the  product  of  such  calculation  will 
be  the  parity  price  at  any  given  time  for  such 
product. 

EXAMPLES 

Cotton 

Under  the  formula  the  parity  price  for 
cotton  is  determined  as  follows: 

If  the  base  or  average  price  for  cotton  is 
22.7  cents  per  pound,  then  by  multiplying 
22.7  by  93.1,  the  latest  index  number,  we  find 
the  present  parity  price  at  21.13. 

Wheat 

The  parity  price  for  wheat  is  determined  as 
follows: 

If  the  base  or  average  price  for  wheat  is 
$1.57  per  bushel,  then  by  multiplying  $1.57  by 
93.1,  the  latest  index  number,  we  find  the 
present  parity  price  at  $1.46. 

Corn 

The  parity  price  for  corn  is  determined  as 
follows : 

If  the  base  or  average  price  for  corn  is  92.3 
cents  per  bushel,  then  by  multiplying  92.3  by 
93.1,  the  latest  index  number,  we  find  the 
present  parity  price  at  $0,859. 

Note. — At  the  present  time  prices  are  rising 
and  as  they  rise  the  all-commodity  index 
number  will  rise,  so  that  when  such  number 
reaches  100  the  parity  price  for  any  farm  com¬ 
modity  will  be  the  average  price  of  such  prod¬ 
uct  during  the  base  period  (1919-29).  It 
should  be  conceded  by  all  that  farmers  are 
entitled  to  have  full  parity  prices  for  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products  and  that  when  full  parity  is 
attained  then  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  such  full  parity 
prices  for  farm  products  as  nearly  as  is  hu¬ 
manly  possible. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  because  of  the  importance  of  this 


measure,  I  presume  to  take  some  little 
time — not  very  much — to  speak  for  one 
group  that  to  date  has  been  overlooked. 
I  may  have  misunderstood  yesterday; 
but  if  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown],  who  is  in  charge  of  the  pending 
bill,  I  understood  him  to  say  that  it  is 
essentially  a  consumers’  bill.  If  I  am  in 
error  in  my  interpretation  of  his  lan¬ 
guage  used  yesterday,  I  shall  be  very  glad 
to  pause  for  a  correction.  Hearing  no 
correction,  I  assume  that  the  bill  is  a  con¬ 
sumers’  bill.  I  wonder  what  part  the 
producers  are  to  play  in  the  immediate 
future — next  month,  next  year,  or  so  long 
as  the  bill  shall  be  upon  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  President,  I  approach  this  subject 
in  sympathy  with  the  viewpoint  that  has 
been  expressed.  I  realize  that  unless 
something  is  done,  prices  may  rise  very 
high.  I  remember  very  well,  years  ago, 
when  prices  were  skyrocketing.  I  re¬ 
member  that  cotton  sold  for  44  cents  a 
pound,  and  that  other  farm  products 
sold  at  high  prices.  I  remember  when 
industrial  products  sold  for  very  high 
prices;  and  with  the  stimulation  we 
had  20  years  ago  of  only  a  small  part  of 
the  national  debt  we  now  have,  if  we 
found  the  high  prices  then  to  be  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  debt  and  the  plentifulness  of 
money  and  credit,  with  the  present  con¬ 
dition  I  can  foresee  the  need  for  some¬ 
thing  along  the  line  of  price  control. 

When  the  war  was  over,  20  years  ago, 
the  national  debt  was  only  $26,000,000,- 
000.  I  say  “only  $26,000,000,000”  because 
now  we  have  been  in  the  war  for  a  month, 
and  the  national  debt  is  almost  $60,000,- 
000,000  and  only  a  small  part  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  which  have  been  made  by 
Congress  have  been  expended.  When  the 
appropriations  which  the  Congress  has 
already  made  shall  have  been  expended, 
the  total  national  debt  will  approach 
$100,000,000,000. 

Yesterday  the  President  sent  his  new 
Budget  message  to  the  Congress.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  the  Budget  calls 
for  an  outlay  for  the  coming  fiscal  year 
1942-43  of  a  sum  in  excess  of  $55,000,000,- 
000;  and,  if  I  do  not  misinterpret  the 
Budget  message,  it  is  hoped  to  raise  only 
a  relatively  small  part  of  that  sum  by 
taxation  for  the  next  year;  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  next  fiscal  year,  if  things  go 
along  as  we  plan  them,  we  shall  have  a 
deficit  of  thirty-odd  billion  dollars  to  add 
to  the  appropriations  we  have  already 
made.  If  my  figures  are  approximately 
correct,  if  the  national  debt  when  we 
make  the  expenditures  now  authorized 
totals  $100,000,600,000,  then  we  now  can 
foresee,  in  12  months  from  now  or  there¬ 
abouts,  a  total  national  debt  of  over  $130,- 
000,000,000.  I  can  foresee  that  if  a  debt 
of  $26,000,000,000  in  the  first  World  War 
brought  about  the  occasion  for  rising 
prices  and  high  prices,  when  this  gigantic 
sum  shall  have  been  expended  there  will 
be  additional  reason  for  still  higher 
prices  than  prevailed  20  years  ago.  For 
that  reason,  I  say,  I  am  not  adverse  to 
looking  upon  this  proposal  with  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  attitude;  and,  believing  that 
nothing  is  perfect,  believing  that  no  one 
person  knows  very  much,  but  that  many 
persons  know  a  great  deal,  it  occurs  to 
me  that  this  bill  might  be  improved  by 
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some  amendments.  I  propose  an  amend¬ 
ment  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  improve 
the  measure. 

This  amendment,  as  I  verily  believe, 
will  fill  the  specifications  just  enunciated 
on  this  floor  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George].  He  has  not 
had  a  chance  to  consider  the  amend¬ 
ment;  but  before  the  amendment  is 
finally  proposed  for  a  vote  it  may  be  a 
little  more  clear  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  here  a  number 
of  charts  which  I  shall  place  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  explain  briefly. 

The  first  chart  contains  a  quotation 
from  the  President.  On  July  5,  1938, 
President  Roosevelt  sent  a  letter  to  the 
members  of  the  Conference  on  Economic 
Conditions  in  the  South;  and  in  that  let¬ 
ter  he  said: 

It  is  my  conviction  that — 

Then  I  quote  the  remainder  of  the  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  chart — 

the  South  presents  right  now  the  Nation’s  No. 
1  economic  problem — the  Nation’s  problem; 
not  merely  the  South’s. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  foundation  for 
that  statement,  and  I  wonder  why.  Why 
did  the  President  of  the  United  States 
find  it  proper  to  make  the  statement  that 
the  South  presented  the  Nation’s  No.  1 
economic  problem? 

The  next  chart  will  show  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  why  the  President  made  that 
statement.  I  make  the  statement  now, 
and  I  shall  demonstrate  in  a  moment, 
that  when  cotton  sells  for  10  cents  a 
pound,  the  laborer  who  produces  the  cot¬ 
ton  receives  less  than  10  cents  an  hour 
for  his  wages. 

When  cotton  sells  for  15  cents  a  pound, 
and  cottonseed  sells  for  $35  a  ton,  the 
laboring  man  who  produces  the  cotton 
receives  less  than  13  cents,  or  13  cents  an 
hour,  for  his  labor. 

When  cotton  sells  for  20  cents,  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  sells  for  $40  a  ton,  the  man  who 
grows  the  cotton  receives  18.3  cents  an 
hour  for  his  wages. 

When  cotton  sells  for  25  cents  a  pound, 
and  cottonseed  sells  for  $50  a  ton,  the 
man  who  plants  the  cotton,  and  chops  the 
cotton,  and  cultivates  the  cotton,  and 
picks  the  cotton,  and  gins  the  cotton,  and 
markets  it  receives  the  magnificent  sum 
of  24  cents  an  hour  for  his  labor. 

The  cotton  farmer  who  receives  30 
cents  a  pound  for  his  lint  cotton,  and  $60 
a  ton  for  his  cottonseed,  receives  but  29.7 
cents  an  hour  for  his  labor  in  producing 
the  cotton. 

When  the  cotton  planter  receives  35 
cents  a  pound  for  his  lint  cotton,  and  $65 
a  ton  for  his  cottonseed,  he  receives  35 
cents  an  hour  for  his  work. 

When  lint  cotton  sells  for  40  cents  a 
pound,  and  cottonseed  sells  for  $70  a  ton, 
the  man  who  grows  the  cotton  and  the 
seed  receives  40  cents  an  hour  for  his 
work. 

Then  when  cotton  sells  for  50  cents  a 
pound — it  has  not  sold  for  that  in  recent 
years,  if  it  ever  did;  in  the  recent  World 
War  44  cents  was  the  top — when  cotton 
sells  for  50  cents  a  pound,  if  it  should,  and 
cottonseed  sells  for  $75  a  ton,  if  it 
should — it  has  not  sold  for  that  yet,  but 


if  it  should — the  man  who  raises  the  cot¬ 
ton  and  the  seed  will  receive  but  50  cents 
an  hour  for  his  work. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill,  if 
enacted  in  its  present  form,  will  sentence 
the  cotton  laborers  of  the  South  to  a 
wage  schedule  of  less  than  20  cents  an 
hour  so  long  as  the  law  remains  upon 
the  statute  books.  And  here  I  have  the 
proof. 

I  am  glad  I  have  the  privilege  of 
addressing  some  gentlemen  who  raise 
cotton. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Is  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  that  if  the  bill  shall 
be  enacted  into  law  it  will  sentence  the 
cotton  raiser  to  a  wage  of  20  cents  an 
hour - 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Less 
than  20  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Very  well.  Is  that 
statement  based  upon  the  parity  which 
is  assumed  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  is. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  other  words,  if  the 
parity  provision  is  adopted,  it  will  mean, 
as  I  understand  the  Senator,  less  than  20 
cents  an  hour  for  the  cotton  producer? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct.  My  State  is  a  cotton-producing 
State.  We  can  produce  a  million  bales 
of  cotton  in  my  State  of  Oklahoma.  The 
State  of  Texas  can  produce  4,000,000 
bales  a  year,  and  they  usually  produce 
3,000,000.  In  my  State  we  are  produc¬ 
ing  about  six  or  seven  hundred  thousand 
bales.  The  price  of  cotton  appeals  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  citizenship  of  11  States  in 
which  cotton  is  produced. 

Before  I  refer  to  the  figures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  production  of  cotton,  what 
it  costs,  and  what  the  producers  receive, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  present 
wage  schedule  in  industry.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  this  schedule;  I  am 
merely  putting  it  before  the  Senate  in 
order  that  Senators  may  see  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  the  wage  earner  in 
industry  receives  and  what  is  received 
by  the  cotton  planters  on  the  plantations 
in  the  South. 

I  have  a  telegram  which  gives  the  price 
ranges  now  in  effect  in  the  building  of 
manufacturing  establishments,  canton¬ 
ments,  and  Army  camps.  The  lowest 
wage  rate  now  received  by  unskilled  labor 
for  regular  time  is  30  cents  an  hour,  and 
it  runs  up  to  $1.10.  This  information 
comes  from  the  War  Department.  The 
War  Department  is  now  paying  unskilled 
labor  as  low  as  30  cents  an  hour,  and  the 
top  pay  is  $1.10. 

At  the  present  time  the  skilled  laborer 
in  industry  receives  from  80  cents  an 
hour,  which  is  the  low  rate,  ranging  up  to 
$2.25  an  hour. 

For  overtime,  which  would  mean  time 
and  a  half,  unskilled  labor  receives  30 
cents,  plus  one-half  of  that,  or  45  cents 
an  hour,  for  such  time  as  they  work  each 
day  more  than  the  allotted  number  of 
hours,  which  is  8.  So  that  for  overtime 
the  unskilled  laborer  receives  from  45 
cents  an  hour  to  $1.65  an  hour. 


At  the  present  time  the  range  for  the 
skilled  laborer  for  overtime  is  from  $1.20 
an  hour  to  $3,375  an  hour. 

For  double  time,  which  means  Sundays 
and  holidays — and  now  labor  is  to  work 
nights,  as  well  as  Sundays  and  holidays — 
the  unskilled  laborer  will  receive  from  60 
cents  to  $2.30  an  hour,  and  the  skilled 
laborer  will  receive  from  $1.80  to  $4.50  an 
hour. 

As  I  have  stated,  I  am  not  complaining 
of  this  wage  schedule,  but  knowing  that 
the  men  working  in  industry  receive  such 
rates  of  wage,  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  pronounce  a  sentence  upon  the  wage 
earners  in  11  States  by  fixing  their  wage 
rate  at  less  than  20  cents  an  hour,  I  can¬ 
not  remain  silent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  the  cotton  plant¬ 
ers,  those  who  raise  cotton,  to  check  my 
figures.  If  Senators  cannot  see  the  chart 
I  have  displayed  here  from  where  they 
are  sitting,  I  ask  them  to  come  nearer  so 
that  they  can  see  it.  I  exhibit  a  chart 
to  the  Senate  which  shows  that  the  “Cot¬ 
ton  price  per  pound  is  laborer’s  wage  per 
hour.”  The  first  chart  shows  cotton  sell¬ 
ing  at  10  cents;  and  when  I  refer  to  cot¬ 
ton,  I  mean  cotton  lint.  It  shows  cot¬ 
tonseed  selling  for  $30  a  ton,  and  when 
we  reflect  that  there  are  2,000  pounds  in 
a  ton,  it  means  that  the  price  is  V/z 
cents  a  pound. 

The  man  who  plants  cotton  makes  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  per  acre,  and 
the  figures  for  1940,  as  furnished  me  by 
the  Director  of  Agricultural  Statistics, 
show  that  in  the  10-year  period  from 
1918  to  1928  the  average  yield  in  the 
South  was  162  pounds  of  lint  cotton  per 
acre. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  chart  says  “cot¬ 
tonseed.” 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is  a 
mistake  of  the  draftsman.  I  had  not 
seen  the  chart  before  it  was  brought  into 
the  Senate.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pounds  of  cotton  lint  per  acre  is  the 
average.  If  cotton  sells  for  10  cents  a 
pound,  162  pounds  makes  the  total  return 
from  the  sale  of  the  lint  cotton  $16.20 
an  acre. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  twice  as 
much  cottonseed  as  lint  in  an  acre  of 
cotton.  So  that  if  an  acre  produces  162 
pounds  of  lint,  it  produces  double  that 
amount  of  seed,  or  324  pounds.  At  IV2 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  rate  at  $30 
a  ton,  the  total  yield  from  the  seed  in  an 
acre  of  cotton  is  $4.86.  So  the  total  aver¬ 
age  yield  from  an  acre  of  cotton  in  the 
South,  over  the  10-year  period  to  which 
I  have  referred,  was  $21.06. 

The  expenses  come  out  of  that  figure. 
I  am  talking  about  the  man  who  pro¬ 
duces  the  cotton.  He  is  called  a  share 
cropper  in  some  sections  of  the  country. 
The  landlord,  the  farmer,  lets  the  share 
cropper  come  onto  the  land.  He  fur¬ 
nishes  him  a  house,  he  furnishes  him  a 
garden,  he  furnishes  a  truck  patch,  he 
furnishes  the  seed,  he  furnishes  the  mule 
or  the  horse,  he  furnishes  the  plow,  he 
furnishes  the  drill,  he  furnishes  the  hoe, 
he  furnishes  everything  the  sharecropper 
uses. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct  in  stating  that  the  yield 
was  162  pounds  of  lint  to  the  acre  in  the 
period  to  which  he  refers.  Since  that 
time,  I  think  beginning  about  1934,  a  lim¬ 
itation  was  placed  on  the  number  of 
acres  which  could  be  planted,  and  cotton 
land  has  been  fertilized  to  a  great  extent, 
with  the  result  that  the  average  yield 
now,  under  the  impetus  given  by  the 
Government,  is  205  pounds  an  acre.  It 
has  risen. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Did  the  Senator  say 
that  205  pounds  of  cotton  is  the  average 
amount  produced  per  acre  now? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  the  return  per  acre  on  that  amount? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  in  order  that  the  record  may 
be  complete  I  will  say  that  the  average 
return  from  an  acre  is  162  pounds  of 
lint  and  324  pounds  of  seed,  making  a 
total  return  of  seed  and  cotton  the  sum 
of  those  two  figures,  which  would  be  486 
pounds. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  land  which 
will  produce  one  bale  of  cotton  to  the 
acre  is  most  exceptional.  If  as  much  as 
two  bales  of  cotton  is  ever  produced  to 
an  acre  of  land,  farmers  will  ride  for 
miles  around  to  see  such  cotton  land.  It 
is  practically  a  manure  bed,  and  it  costs 
so  much  that  the  expenses  of  production 
will  eat  up  the  increased  production  of 
the  iand. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  will 
make  clear  also  that,  in  addition  to  the 
low  income  he  is  now  stressing,  since  the 
period  of  which  he  talks  approximately 
16,000,000  acres  of  cotton  have  been  taken 
cut  of  production,  and  production  has 
been  reduced  to  that  extent.  The  aver¬ 
age  cotton  farmer  today,  as  I  recall  the 
figures — I  am  not  sure  I  am  correct — is 
only  permitted  to  plant  between  3  and  4 
acres  of  cotton.  He  cannot  plant  simply 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  He  gets  $21.06 
an  acre,  or  whatever  amount  he  may 
obtain  for  his  crop,  but  there  is  a  strict 
limitation  placed  on  the  acreage  which  he 
is  entitled  to  plant;  and  my  recollection 
is  that  the  farmer  throughout  the  South 
is  permitted  to  plant  between  3  and  4 
acres  of  cotton. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  the  figures  as  developed  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee  and  himself  as  to 
the  production  of  cotton  as  of  more  re¬ 
cent  years? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Produc¬ 
tion  has  been  increased  from  162  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre  to  205  pounds  per 
acre,  with  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  seed.  The  cotton  boll 
represents  one-third  cotton  lint  and  two- 
thirds  seed. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Taking  the  average 
price  which  the  farmer  has  been  getting 
for  cotton  and  for  seed  in  the  last  5  or 


6  or  7  years,  how  much  would  the  figure 
in  the  right-hand  column  then  be? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  shall 
come  to  that  in  my  discussion  of  another 
chart. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  began  to  re¬ 
strict  the  production  of  cotton,  of  course 
the  farmers  who  could  not  plant  all  they 
wanted  to,  wanted  to  raise  all  the  cotton 
they  could  on  the  land  which  was  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  The  administration  meas¬ 
ure  did  not  limit  the  cotton  planter  to 
raising  so  many  bales  of  cotton,  or  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat,  or  so  many 
bushels  of  corn.  It  placed  so  many  acres 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  farmer  who  had 
good  soil  to  start  with,  through  good  cul¬ 
tivation  and  the  use  of  fertilizer,  intensi¬ 
fied  his  cultivation,  and  did  all  he  could 
to  raise  as  much  cotton  as  possible.  For 
that  reason  the  average  has  gone  up  from 
162  pounds  of  lint  cotton  produced  20 
years  ago  or  10  years  ago,  to  more  re¬ 
cently  205  pounds  per  acre. 

Mr.  President,  all  that  has  come  from 
1  acre  of  land  in  1  year  during  the  10- 
year  period  is  $21.06. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  In  figuring  the  205 
pounds  per  acre  is  the  actual  acreage 
planted  taken  into  consideration,  or  the 
actual  acreage  owned  by  the  farmer,  all 
of  which  he  is  not  permitted  to  plant? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
acreage  planted  is  considered. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  But  he  has  all  the 
other  acres  at  his  disposal,  some  of  which 
are  not  planted. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct,  but  all  a  farmer  gets  from  an 
acre  is  $21.06. 

I  will  now  show  the  expenses.  The 
ginning  of  162  pounds  of  cotton  on  the 
average  costs  $2.  The  cost  of  ginning 
runs  from  $5  up  to  $7  or  $8  a  bale.  I 
have  taken  an  average  of  $6.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-two  pounds  being  approx¬ 
imately  one-third  of  a  bale,  if  it  costs  $6 
to  gin  a  bale,  it  would  cost  $2  to  gin  162 
pounds  of  cotton. 

The  next  item  is  fertilizer.  In  some 
sections  farmers  must  use  fertilizer,  and 
use  it  extensively.  In  some  sections  it 
is  not  necessary  to  use  so  much.  But  it 
costs,  on  the  average,  for  fertilizer  $2.03 
per  acre.  That  statement  comes  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  next  item  is  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses,  including  poison.  Farmers  must 
use  poison  in  the  production  of  cotton. 
They  must  apply  the  poison  at  different 
times  in  order  to  kill  the  chinch  bug,  the 
army  worm,  the  boll  weevil,  and  the  other 
pests  that  infest  cotton.  The  cost  of 
poison  runs  up  to  about  $2  an  acre,  when 
it  is  used.  Other  expenses — and  these 
figures  also  come  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics — aggregate  $1.70, 
so  the  total  of  miscellaneous  expenses 
amounts  to  $3.70. 

The  total  cost  for  ginning,  fertilizer, 
and  miscellaneous  expenses,  therefore,  is 
$7.73. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  true  also  that  fer¬ 


tilizer  is  virtually  a  necessity  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  cotton  lands  of  our 
country?  For  instance,  what  are  known 
as  uplands  have  to  be  fertilized  in  order 
to  make  anything  at  all  out  of  the  crop 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  exactly  correct.  So  the  total 
expense,  as  I  said,  is  $7.73  per  acre.  That 
is  the  average  expense  per  acre,  and  the 
figures,  as  I  have  said,  are  obtained  from 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

When  the  landlord  takes  the  bale  of 
cotton  to  market  to  sell  it  for  the  tenant, 
he  cashes  the  check  and  takes  out  one- 
half  of  the  expenses  from  the  sharecrop¬ 
per.  So,  to  find  out  how  that  figures  out, 
we  take  $7.73  from  the  $21.06  and  it 
leaves  a  net  return  from  the  sale  of 
cotton  from  1  acre  of  $13.33.  That  is 
what  is  left  after  the  expenses  are  paid. 
Then  the  landlord  gets  his  one-half,  or 
$6.66.  The  laborer  who  produced  the 
cotton  gets  his  one-half,  or  $6.66.  Divid¬ 
ing  $6.66  by  85,  the  estimate  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  man-hours  it  takes  to  produce  an 
acre  of  cotton  during  the  summer,  we 
get  the  laborer’s  share,  $.078  per  hour. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  notice  that,  appar¬ 
ently,  without  including  anything  for 
taxes  or  insurance  on  the  chart  which 
the  Senator  has  just  explained,  the  land¬ 
lord  would  receive  $6.66  an  acre  clear. 
The  only  expenses  against  it  would  be 
taxes  and  insurance. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Of 
course,  the  landlord  pays  the  taxes  and 
furnishes  all  the  machinery.  He  feeds 
the  horses  and  keeps  the  machinery  in 
repair,  unless  the  expense  should  be  un¬ 
usual,  in  which  event  he  might  tax  part 
of  it  against  the  sharecropper. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  was  about  to  ask 
the  Senator  whether  he  can  give  us  an 
idea  what,  if  anything,  the  landlord 
would  have  left  out  of  his  half  after  the 
other  expenses  were  paid. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma,  If  the 
sharecropper,  on  the  average,  had  10 
acres  of  cotton  land,  and  if  he  had  a  net 
return  of  $6.66  for  1  acre,  he  would  re¬ 
ceive  a  total  return  from  the  10  acres, 
for  the  summer’s  crop,  of  $66.60.  He 
would  have  to  pay  his  grocery  bill,  cloth¬ 
ing  bill,  medical  bill,  hospital  bill,  and 
whatever  other  bills  he  might  have. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  was  not  referring 
to  the  sharecropper.  I  was  referring  to 
the  landlord.  What  the  sharecropper 
would  receive  is  plain;  but  the  landlord 
would  have  other  expenses  which  the 
Senator  has  not  shown. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes.  I 
am  not  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  landlord.  I  am  speaking  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  man  who  works  in  the 
production  of  cotton,  as  distinguished 
from  the  men  who  work  in  industry  and 
receive  from  30  cents  to  $2.25  an  hour. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma,  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  Senator  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  man  who  labors  in  the 
field. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  the 
one  about  whom  I  am  talking. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

*  Mr.  LUCAS.  What  is  the  average 
acreage  of  the  crop  grown  by  the  share¬ 
cropper?  How  many  acres  would  the 
average  sharecropper  take  care  of  dur¬ 
ing  the  season? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That 
depends,  of  course,  upon  the  landlord.  If 
he  were  a  landlord  with  a  vast  acreage  he 
might  assign  to  the  sharecropper  as 
much  as  he  could  cultivate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  that.  I 
was  wondering  if  the  Senator  had  any 
figure  as  to  the  average. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Prom 
20  to  25  acres  is  a  pretty  good  crop  for 
a  man  and  a  mule.  Raising  cotton  is 
pretty  hard  work.  There  are  no  regular 
hours. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  All  farming  is  pretty 
hard  work.  I  was  interested  in  knowing 
what  the  average  sharecropper  would  re¬ 
ceive,  and  what  the  average  landlord 
would  receive,  on  the  basis  of  the  figures 
on  the  Senator’s  chart. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  As  I 
have  just  stated,  if  the  sharecropper  had 
a  10-acre  crop  he  would  have  a  total  re¬ 
turn  for  his  summer’s  work  of  ten  times 
$6.66,  which  would  be  $66.60.  That 
would  be  the  total  return  to  the  man 
for  himself  and  his  wife,  if  he  had  a  wife, 
and  his  children,  if  he  had  children. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  do  those  folks  live? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  They  do 
not  live.  They  merely  exist.  If  the  Sen¬ 
ator  could  see  the  way  they  live  I  am 
sure  he  would  be  appalled.  They  live 
wherever  they  can.  Many  live  in  tents. 
Some  of  the  landlords  furnish  as  good 
houses  as  they  can  afford.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  there  is  no  floor  in  the  house. 
Often  there  is  little,  if  any,  furniture. 
There  must  be  some.  It  depends,  of 
course,  upon  the  landlord,  and  upon  the 
sharecropper’s  economic  status  when  he 
moves  on  the  farm. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell]  is  more  familiar  with  this  matter 
than  am  I.  I  should  like  to  ask  him  how 
many  acres  of  cotton  a  man  and  a  mule 
can  tend,  on  the  average. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  has  varied  con¬ 
siderably  in  recent  years.  The  allotment 
system  now  in  effect  has  brought  down 
the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton 
from  about  forty  million  to  twenty-six 
million  acres. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  has 
been  reduced  to  23  million.  There  was  a 
reduction  of  one-third  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  I 
was  thinking  of  the  average  over  a  5-year 
period.  I  should  say  that  if  a  tenant 
could  plant  as  much  as  10  acres  of  cotton 
he  would  be  very  well  off,  indeed.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  the  section  of  the  country.  In 
Texas  and  Oklahoma  the  average  tenant 
cultivates  a  great  deal  more,  and  does  not 
make  as  much  per  acre  as  he  would  make 
in  the  Mississippi  Delta.  In  my  State  I 
should  say  that  a  10-acre  allotment  for 
a  tenant  farmer  or  sharecropper  would 
be  a  little  larger  than  the  average.  I 
do  not  have  the  figures;  but  I  know  that 
10  acres  is  considered  a  pretty  good 
allotment  to  a  1-horse  farmer. 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  think  the  number 
of  acres  cultivated  by  the  tenant  farmer 
is  larger,  on  the  average,  than  10  acres. 
I  know  of  many  farmers — as  we  speak  of 
it,  “a  hand  and  a  mule,”  or  a  laborer 
and  a  mule — who  can  work  about  20  acres 
of  land. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  a  moment  ago  I  made  the  state¬ 
ment  that  if  the  pending  bill  should  pass 
in  its  present  form  it  would  sentence 
the  cotton  laborers  in  the  South  to  a 
permanent  wage  scale  of  15  cents  an 
hour  during  the  time  the  law  should  re¬ 
main  on  the  statute  books.  Let  me  give 
the  prices  upon  which  I  base  that  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Fifteen  cents  an  hour 
would  be  8  cents  more  than  they  have 
been  receiving,  according  to  the  chart 
which  the  Senator  has  presented. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes; 
that  is  true,  if  that  can  be  called  an 
improvement. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  would  be  practically 
double  what  they  have  been  receiving. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
true. 

The  bill  fixes  the  base  as  of  October  1 
to  October  15,  1941. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  For  my  own  infor¬ 
mation,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  what  type 
of  land  he  is  talking  about.  What  is  the 
market  price  of  the  land  which  produces 
the  average  amount  of  cotton  of  which 
the  Senator  speaks? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  av¬ 
erage  is  based  upon  some  very  productive 
irrigated  land,  which  is  worth  $200  to 
$300  an  acre,  and  perhaps  more,  as  well 
as  upon  some  very  cheap  land. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi,  which  are  typical  South¬ 
ern  States,  what  would  the  land  produc¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  cotton  which  is  the 
basis  for  the  Senator’s  average  be  worth 
an  acre? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  cannot 
speak  for  the  other  States,  but  in  my  own 
State  land  which  produces  cotton  on  the 
basis  of  162  pounds  to  the  acre  would  sell 
at  from  $15  to  $25  an  acre — somewhere 
in  that  range. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  fixes  the  base  as 
of  the  period  from  October  1  to  October 
15.  1941.  The  Administrator  may  say, 
“Congress  gave  me  my  orders.  I  must 
fix  a  ceiling  on  cotton  and  cotton  prod¬ 
ucts  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1941.”  On  that  date  cotton  was 
selling  for  17.11  cents  a  pound,  or  $17.11 
a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  The  Senator  made 
the  statement  that  on  the  basis  of  his 
figures  the  return  to  the  sharecropper  is 
8  cents  an  hour.  Does  the  Senator 
predicate  that  statement  upon  the  Price 


Administrator  not  exceeding  the  limits 
mentioned  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  prices  should  go  up  all  along  the 
line  the  parity  price  would  go  up,  which 
would  give  the  Administrator  the  right 
to  raise  the  price  of  cotton,  but  he  has 
a  double  ceiling.  He  has  the  ceiling  of 
110  percent  of  parity,  and  the  ceiling 
represented  by  prices  as  of  October  1, 
1941. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  As  I  understand, 
that  is  not  a  ceiling,  but  is  rather  a  floor. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  disa¬ 
gree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Is  not  the  language 
of  the  bill  clear? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  No;  I 
understand  that  he  may  not  put  the 
price  above  that  ceiling. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  a  mistake. 
He  may  not  put  it  below  that  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from 
Maine  has  the  matter  clearly  in  mind. 
I  have  tried  all  along  to  point  out  that 
this  limitation  is  a  floor,  and  not  a 
ceiling. 

The  Senator  spoke  about  the  bill  being 
a  consumers’  bill.  Of  course,  we  are  all 
consumers.  The  laborer  on  the  farm, 
about  whom  the  Senator  is  talking,  is  a 
consumer.  The  bill  is  primarily  intended 
to  protect  consumers;  but  in  the  first 
section  of  the  bill  will  be  found  language 
which  indicates  that  it  is  also  a  bill  to 
encourage  production.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  raise  the  price  of  cotton  and  provide 
a  higher  ceiling,  or  a  higher  floor,  if  we 
want  to  put  it  that  way,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  the  production  of  cotton, 
as  was  said  many  times  yesterday,  not 
only  with  regard  to  cotton,  but  any  other 
commodity,  the  Administrator  may  per¬ 
mit  the  price  to  go  very  much  higher 
than  110  percent  of  parity,  and  very 
much  higher  than  the  October  1  stand¬ 
ard  laid  down  in  the  bill.  Putting  it  con¬ 
cretely,  he  might  permit  the  price  to  go 
to  30  cents,  for  example,  if  that  were 
necessary  to  encourage  production. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  reading  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  two  committees,  and  I 
have  reached  the  very  definite  conviction 
that  the  present  Price  Administrator  is 
trying  to  keep  prices  down,  rather  than 
trying  to  get  prices  up.  Does  not  the 
Senator  agree  with  me  in  my  contention? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  is  directed  by  the  terms  of  the  bill  to 
maintain  the  relationships  between  prices 
as  they  were  during  the  period  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1  to  October  15,  1941. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  what  I  think  he  will  do; 
and  that  is  what  I  think  he  will  con¬ 
strue  to  be  his  duty  if  the  bill  passes  in 
its  present  form.  Believing  that  he  will 
construe  it  to  be  his  duty,  I  am  against 
the  limitation. 

At  some  place  in  the  hearings  I  have 
read  that  Mr.  Henderson  said  cr  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  after  this  emergency  is 
over  we  must  go  back  to  a  low-price  basis. 
Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  with  such  a 
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contention.  At  this  moment  we  are  still 
in  deflation.  Of  course,  that  statement 
brings  on  the  argument  and  question, 
What  is  deflation?  On  this  floor  10  years 
ago  we  debated  the  question  of  deflation, 
and  we  all  agreed  that  we  had  deflation, 
that  prices  were  too  low,  and  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  was  too  high; 
and  in  numerous  bills  we  took  steps  to 
increase  prices.  We  authorized  the  plow¬ 
ing  up  of  cotton  so  as  to  make  cotton 
scarce  and  make  the  price  high.  We  au¬ 
thorized  the  plowing  up  of  wheat  so  as  to 
make  wheat  scarce  and  its  price  high. 
We  did  not  authorize  the  killing  of  pigs, 
but  pigs  were  killed  to  make  pigs  scarce, 
to  make  the  price  of  bacon  high.  If  we 
were  in  deflation  then,  when  did  deflation 
end?  Has  it  ended  yet?  Has  inflation 
begun  as  yet? 

I  pause  for  reply.  Does  any  Senator 
think  that  inflation  has  yet  begun? 

I  have  read  the  hearings;  and,  so  far 
as  I  can  recall,  the  witnesses  all  say  that 
inflation  has  not  yet  begun  but  that  it  is 
coming  and  that  we  should  be  ready 
for  it. 

That  is  my  viewpoint.  Inflation  is 
coming;  and  I  am  willing  to  go  along  and 
to  provide  certain  curbs,  if  that  can  be 
done  in  a  proper  way.  I  follow  the  prin¬ 
ciple  set  down  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  as  I  shall  explain  a  little  later. 

It  is  my  contention  that  America  is 
still  in  deflation.  Does  any  Senator  say 
that  prices  are  now  too  high?  I  pause 
for  reply. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  decline  to  be  bound 
by  statements  which  the  Senator  makes 
from  time  to  time  in  asking  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  reply  to  all  the  theories  he  is 
expounding  at  the  present  time;  and  I 
desire  to  serve  notice  that  my  failure  to 
rise  every  time  he  asks  a  question  upon 
that  subject  is  by  no  means  an  assent  to 
the  argument  or  the  statement  he  is 
making. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thought 
perhaps  some  Senator  would  be  willing  to 
rise  and  say  that  prices  are  now  too  high, 
or  that  the  price  of  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  is  too  high.  Does  any  Senator 
know  of  the  price  of  anything  that  is  too 
high  today?  I  pause  for  reply. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  prices  of  farm  products  are  now  too 
high.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  ask  a 
mass  question,  and  to  say,  “If  any  Senator 
wishes  to  dispute  it,  let  him  rise.”  I  do 
not  think  that  any  Senator  who  does  not 
rise  under  those  circumstances  neces¬ 
sarily  should  be  bound  by  the  implica¬ 
tion  that  he  agrees  to  everything  that 
is  said.  But  I  should  at  least  say  that 
prices  are  not  in  deflation  as  compared 
to  what  they  were  in  1939. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  agree 
100  percent  with  that  statement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  before  me  a 
table  which  shows  what  has  happened  to 
farm  prices,  and  still  I  do  not  think  they 
are  too  high.  Using  August  1939 — im¬ 
mediately  before  the  war — as  a  basis  of 


100  percent,  by  May  1940  farm  prices  had 
gone  up  to  111  percent;  by  March  1941 
they  had  gone  up  to  117  percent;  by  No¬ 
vember  1941  they  had  gone  up  to  153 
percent;  and  by  December  1941  they  had 
gone  up  to  172  percent. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  those  figures  are  based  on  the 
low-price  level  that  existed  when  we 
started  our  deflationary  release. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  not  at  all.  The 
figures  are  based  on  August  1939,  and  not 
on  the  deflationary  period  from  1929  up 
to  1935  and  1936.  I  am  not  even  by 
inference  suggesting  that  at  172  the 
prices  are  too  high ;  but  the  Senator  can¬ 
not  claim  that  there  is  deflation  when 
prices  have  gone  up  72  percent  since 
August  1939. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  admit 
that  prices  have  been  rising — much  to 
my  gratification. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  mine  also. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have 
been  arguing  for  15  years  upon  this  floor 
for  the  very  thing  that  now  is  happen¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  the  Sen¬ 
ator  said  that  farm  prices  are  still  being 
deflated. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  No;  I 
did  not  intend  to  say  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Then,  I  misunder¬ 
stood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  said 
we  are  still  in  deflation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  are  still  in  de¬ 
flation  as  compared  with  the  prices  of 
1920,  which  were  prices  following  the  first 
World  War. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  If  we  were  in  defla¬ 
tion  in  1932  and  1933,  when  did  we  get 
out  of  deflation,  and  when  did  we  enter 
a  period  of  stability — which  would  be  a 
neutral  period — or  when  did  we  enter 
inflation?  I  contend  that  we  are  now  in 
deflation,  and  will  remain  there  until  the 
price  level  reaches  100.  It  has  not  yet 
reached  that  point. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  In  support  of  the 
statement  the  Senator  made  about  our 
still  being  in  deflation,  I  remark  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics  in  a  comparison  of  the  prices  of  over 
a  thousand  articles  in  daily  commerce,  is, 
according  to  the  latest  report  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  and  which  came  to  me  during  last 
week,  $1,064. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have 
the  figures  before  me.  Today  the  dollar 
has  a  buying  power  of  $1.06,  as  deter¬ 
mined  on  the  basis  of  the  prices  of  over 
900  commodities.  Today  a  farmer  has  to 
raise  commodities — corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
pigs,  calves,  milk — on  the  average  to  the 
extent  of  $1.06  in  order  to  get  a  dollar. 
That  means  that  the  price  level  as  of 
January  3,  3  or  4  days  ago,  was  up  only  to 
94.3. 

So  at  this  moment  prices  are  below 
100,  if  the  1926  basis  is  to  be  followed, 
and  they  must  go  up  5.7  points  before 
we  get  to  the  point  where  deflation  ends 
and  inflation  begins. 


So  I  contend  that  we  are  now  still  in 
deflation.  I  contend  that  the  bill,  if 
enacted  in  its  present  form,  would  sen¬ 
tence  the  farmers  of  America  to  a  period 
of  deflation  to  that  extent,  until  the  leg¬ 
islation  is  repealed. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  go  further,  and 
show  what  I  meant  a  while  ago  when  I 
said  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  would  sentence  the 
laborers  of  11  States  to  a  wage  scale  of 
15%  cents  an  hour  during  the  time  the 
bill  remains  on  the  statute  books. 

On  the  1st  of  October,  cotton  sold  for 
17.11  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  I  understood  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee — and  I  assume 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  agreed 
with  the  statement — his  statement  was 
that  the  figures  of  162  pounds  an  acre 
and  324  pounds  an  acre  had  gone  up  to 
205  pounds  an  acre  and  410  pounds  an 
acre,  respectively.  I  was  wondering 
what  would  be  the  cash  return,  as  of  the 
present  market  prices,  with  those 
changes 

Mr?  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  If  the 
Senator  will  take  his  pencil  and  multiply 
the  figure  of  205  pounds  an  acre  by  the 
figure  for  the  present  price  of  cotton - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  is  the  present 
price  of  cotton? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  On  the 
1st  of  October  cotton  sold  for  1711  cents 
a  pound.  On  the  basis  of  a  yield  of  162 
pounds  an  acre,  the  total  return  an  acre 
would  be  $27.72. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wanted  to  ascertain 
the  return  on  the  basis  of  a  production 
of  205  pounds  an  acre. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  If  the 
Senator  will  substitute  the  figure  205  for 
the  figure  162,  and  will  make  the  same 
computation,  he  will  obtain  the  compa¬ 
rable  figure. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  moment  ago  the  Sen¬ 
ator  spoke  about  the  country  being  in  a 
deflationary  period  at  the  present  time. 
Assuming  that  the  prices  of  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  and  other  products  of  agriculture 
rise  to  the  point  established  in  the  bill — 
110  percent  of  parity — under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  we  still  be  in  a  defla¬ 
tionary  period? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  From  my 
interpretation  and  from  the  information 
I  am  using.  I  believe  that  when  prices 
reach  an  average  of  100  we  shall  be  out 
of  deflation.  If  we  can  keep  out  of  de¬ 
flation,  as  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  would  like  to  have  done,  and  if 
then  we  can  also  keep  out  of  inflation,  we 
shall  be  in  a  neutral  condition,  balanced 
between  deflation,  on  the  one  hand  with 
lower  prices,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in¬ 
flation,  with  higher  prices.  We  shall  sta¬ 
bilize  at  100  if  that  can  be  done;  and 
then  we  shall  not  be  in  either  inflation  or 
deflation,  from  the  standpoint  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  present  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  we  reach  a  hundred 
percent  of  parity,  which  would  stabilize 
inflation  and  deflation,  as  I  follow  the 
Senator,  it  might  never  be  necessary  for 
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the  Price  Administrator  to  invoke  price 
control. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
possible. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then,  I  cannot  quite  fol¬ 
low  the  Senator’s  theory  with  respect  to 
how  this  bill  would  do  what  he  says  in 
the  event  that  the  Administrator  should 
never  exercise  his  authority. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  my 
interpretation  that  if  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  say,  “The  price  level  of 
October  1  is  the  order  I  have  from  Con¬ 
gress;  I  must  stabilize  the  price  at  that 
figure;  I  must  freeze  the  price  at  that 
figure.”  That  price  is  not  up  to  parity, 
but  he  has  a  double-barreled  proposition. 
He  can  take  either  110  percent  of  parity 
or  the  October  1,  1941,  figure. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  to  the  Senator  that  the  Administra¬ 
tor  must  take  the  higher  of  those  two 
figures;  he  has  no  choice  between  the 
two.  If  110  percent  of  parity  is  the 
higher,  he  must  take  110  percent  of 
parity;  if  the  October  1,  1941,  market 
price  is  the  higher  floor,  he  must  take 
that  before  he  can  operate  on  agricultural 
prices. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Very  well, 
Mr.  President - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  not  sure  that 
I  can  follow  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  in  response  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said.  Sec¬ 
tion  3  (a)  as  reported  by  the  committee 
specifically  says: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be 
established  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
below  (1)  the  market  price  equivalent  to  110 
percent  of  the  parity  price  or  comparable 
price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade, 
location,  and  seasonal  differentials,  as  deter¬ 
mined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevail¬ 
ing  for  such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941. 

That  being  the  case,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  absolutely  right.  The  Price 
Administrator  can  take  either  one,  and 
if  he  decides  that  he  wants  to  take  the 
lower  of  the  two,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  his  doing  so.  If  there  were 
included  the  phrase  “whichever  is  the 
higher,”  then,  the  interpretation  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  be  correct;  but,  since 
that  phrase  does  not  appear,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mi .  LUCAS.  I  have  read  the  language 
of  the  paragraph,  and  I  certainly  want 
it  understood  in  the  way  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  expressed  it.  I  have 
not  read  the  hearings.  But  my  interpre¬ 
tation  of  that  language  was  in  line  with 
what  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown]  has  said.  In  other  words — 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  listen  to  this,  because  it  is  a  very 
crucial  point  in  this  program — if  the 
Price  Administrator  fixes  a  price  upon 
tither  basic  commodities  or  any  other 


commodities,  it  must  be  110  percent  of 
parity,  unless  the  market  price  of  the 
product  is  above  parity,  and  then  he  has 
a  right  to  fix  it  at  that  price. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator’s  interpre¬ 
tation  is  exactly  in  accord  with  my  own 
and  that  of  every  other  member  of  the 
committee,  and  with  the  report  of  the 
committee  as  found  on  page  13. 

I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  that  I  think  the  language 
is  as  plain  as  language  can  be,  and  that 
the  price  fixed  cannot  be  below  either 
of  the  limitations  provided.  There  is  no 
choice  between  the  limitations.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  bound  by  the  higher  limi¬ 
tation  that  is  fixed  by  the  language  of 
the  statute  that  “no  maximum  price  shall 
be  established  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  below  the  market  price  equivalent 
to  110  percent  of  the  parity  price”  or 
below  “the  market  price  prevailing  for 
such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941.” 

If  Senators  feel  that  the  words  “which¬ 
ever  is  the  higher”  shopld  be  used,  I 
have  no  objection  to  that,  but  I  think  the 
language  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  wonder 
why  the  limitation  of  October  1,  1941,  is 
placed  in  the  bill  if  it  is  not  to  serve  any 
useful  purpose? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  language  was 
such  that  the  Administrator  could  make 
a  choice  as  between  110  percent  and  the 
price  prevailing  on  October  1,  then  he 
would  have  the  right  to  select  either, 
but  the  language  is  a  limitation  on  his 
power. 

No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  the 
market  price  equivalent  to  110  percent 
*  *  *  ;  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevail¬ 

ing  on  October  1,  1941. 

In  other  words,  the  Administrator  can¬ 
not  fix  a  maximum  price  below  either  of 
those  two  standards,  and  whichever  the 
higher  is,  he  cannot  go  below  that.  That 
is  the  effect  of  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  provision 
contained  the  word  “either,”  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  just  now 
used,  there  would  be  no  dispute,  but  the 
word  “either”  does  not  appear  there. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  the  word  “or” 
following  the  language  preceding  means 
that. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  No.  Let  me  give 
the  Senator  a  specific  example.  Suppose 
this  language  should  read  as  follows: 

No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  50  or  40. 

Obviously  it  would  be  possible  under 
that  language  for  the  Administrator  to 
put  the  price  at  40,  because  then  he  would 
not  be  below  one  of  the  two  standards. 
If  the  committee  desires  to  have  the  bill 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says 
this  language  does  and  what  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  just  now  claims  for  it,  it 
can  be  simply  cured  by  inserting  the 


word  “either”  or  inserting  the  phrase 
“whichever  is  the  higher”;  and  certainly 
nothing  would  thereby  be  lost  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Personally,  I  have  no 
objection  to  any  language  that  will  clar¬ 
ify  it,  but  I  do  not  think  the  use  of  the 
figures  40  and  50  is  quite  analogous  to 
this  situation. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  whether  the  hearing 
disclosed  that  any  of  the  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  or  by  the  byproducts  thereof  showed 
on  October  1  a  price  above  what  we  call 
parity? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  not  that  the  real 
reason  for  inserting  limitation  No.  2  in 
the  bill?  In  other  words,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  products  selling  on  the  market  for 
above  parity,  and,  rather  than  penalize 
any  one,  the  committee  saw  fit  to  insert 
in  the  bill  the  provision  as  to  the  market 
price,  a  price  which  may  be  above  par¬ 
ity;  so  that  the  Price  Administrator  may 
net  fix  a  price  for  those  products  whose 
ceiling  was  above  parity  on  October  1  at 
a  lower  figure. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  can  bear  out  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  statement  by  actual  figures.  One 
hundred  and  ten  percent  of  parity  is 
higher  in  the  case  of  these  important 
commodities:  Wheat,  corn,  cotton,  hogs, 
and  butterfats.  The  October  1, 1941,  lim¬ 
itation  is  higher  in  the  case  of  cotton¬ 
seed,  as  to  which  the  difference  is  that 
between  $35  a  ton  and  $50  a  ton;  and 
the  October  1  limitation  is  higher  in  the 
case  of  beef  cattle,  where  the  difference 
is  that  between  $8.25  and  $9.27;  and  on 
veal  calves,  where  the  difference  is  that 
between  $10.69  and  $11.20. 

In  our  report,  so  that  there  may  be  no 
question  whatever  in  the  mind  of  any 
person,  we  say  this: 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  powers 
of  the  Administrator  be  limited  in  this  re¬ 
spect — 

That  is,  respecting  the  price  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products  below  which  he  may  not 
go— 

in  that  no  maximum  price  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  agricultural  commodity  below 
(1)  the  market  price  equivalent  to  110  per¬ 
cent  of  the  parity  price  of  that  commodity, 
or  (2)  the  price  of  that  commodity  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1941.  These  are  floors  below  which 
maximum  prices  may  not  be  fixed.  They 
are  not  ceilings.  The  Administrator  may  thus 
establish  maximum  prices  for  agricultural 
commodities  above  the  higher  of  the  market 
prices  therefor  specified  in  the  bill. 

Because  it  is  the  intent  of  everybody 
concerned  with  this  subject  matter,  I 
have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  say¬ 
ing  here  that  the  meaning  and  intent  of 
section  3  is  that  the  Administrator  is 
bound  by  whichever  is  the  higher  of  these 
limitations. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That 
statement  must  go  in  the  bill  if  that  is 
the  intention.  It  is  not  in  the  bill  now, 
as  I  interpret  it. 

The  statement  was  made  yesterday 
that  farm  prices  now  are  approximately 
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at  parity.  Was  not  that  statement 
made? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  said  they  were  99  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
approximately  parity. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  place  certain 
facts  in  the  Record  and  then  I  shall  come 
back  to  my  chart. 

On  the  15th  of  December,  2  weeks  ago, 
the  farmers  were  receiving  $1,022  for 
their  wheat.  I  am  reading  from  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  report.  The  parity  price  at 
that  time  was  $1,272. 

The  farmers  were  receiving  for  their 
corn  at  that  time,  December  15,  66,9 
cents  per  bushel.  The  parity  price  on 
that  date  was  92.41  cents. 

They  were  receiving  for  their  oats  at 
that  time  45.2  cents  per  bushel.  The 
parity  price  was  57.5  cents. 

I  will  pick  out  some  items  which  are 
more  common. 

For  cotton,  for  example,  the  farmers 
were  receiving  on  December  15, 1941, 16.23 
cents  per  pound.  The  parity  price  on 
that  date  was  17.86  cents  per  pound, 
more  than  $5  a  bale  less  than  parity. 

There  are  only  a  few  commodities 
which  are  now  at  parity.  While  I  am  on 
that  point,  I  might  just  as  well  place 
them  in  the  Record.  I  am  still  quoting 
from  the  statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Economics  of  the  Agricultural 
Department,  which  is  charged  with  pre¬ 
paring  statistics.  November  29  is  the 
date  of  the  last  copy  I  have.  They  divide 
farm  commodities  by  groups,  and  divide 
industrial  commodities  by  groups.  At 
that  time,  November  29,  1941,  the  all¬ 
commodity  index  was  92.3. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  think  there 
ought  to  be  any  dispute  between  the 
Senator  and  me  as  to  the  facts.  I  have 
exactly  the  same  document,  I  think,  that 
he  has.  He  has  read  the  commodities 
which  on  December  15,  1941,  were  below 
parity.  I  was  reliably  informed  by  wit¬ 
nesses  at  the  hearings  that  on  or  about 
December  10  we  were  about  94  percent 
of  parity,  and  in  the  period  from  that 
time  up  to  yesterday,  when  I  made  my 
statement,  the  figures  have  come  up 
about  5  points,  to  99  percent  of  parity. 
But  since  the  Senator  has  read  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  below  parity,  I  shall  read 
a  few  that  were  above  parity  as  of  De¬ 
cember  15: 

Rice,  122  percent  of  parity. 

Cottonseed,  137  percent  of  parity. 

Beef  cattle,  125  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  When  the  Senator 
refers  to  beef  cattle  it  naturally  brings 
me  to  my  feet  because  again  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  parity  price  for  beef 
cattle — for  livestock — is  an  extraordina¬ 
rily  low  price. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  not  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  the  Senator  say  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  agrees 
with  the  statement,  I  am  sure.  Of 
course,  in  selecting  an  arbitrary  base 
period,  1910  to  1914,  it  was  inevitable  that 
in  the  cases  of  some  commodities  the 


prices  should  be  unusually  low.  The 
facts  are  that  livestock  prices  and  wool 
prices  during  that  period,  1910  to  1914, 
were  extraordinarily  low.  The  producers 
at  that  time  were  operating  at  a  loss,  so 
that  100  percent  of  parity  or  110  percent 
of  parity  does  no  justice  to  the  producers 
of  those  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  was  about  to  say  that 
wool  was  140.5  percent  of  parity;  but 
since  the  Senator  has  mentioned  that 
subject,  I  shall  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  finish  with  the  chart 
that  I  am  now  exhibiting  to  the  Senate. 
I  shall  give  now  the  figures  as  to  what 
the  laborer  will  receive  for  his  labor  when 
cotton  is  selling  for  the  price  fixed  in  the 
bill. 

The  price  of  cotton  on  October  1,  1941, 
was  17.11  cents  per  pound;  162  pounds 
at  17.11  cents  per  pound  makes  a  total 
return  for  the  lint  cotton  of  $27.71;  324 
pounds  of  seed  at  $40  per  ton  makes  the 
total  return  for  cottonseed  $6.48.  I  am 
not  now  referring  to  the  chart  before  the 
Senate.  I  am  reading  from  a  slip  which 
contains  some  figures  as  to  the  present 
price  of  cotton,  where  I  think  it  will  be 
frozen  if  the  bill  passes  in  its  present 
form.  So  under  the  bill  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  in  my  judgment,  may  freeze  the 
price  of  cotton  as  of  the  date  of  October 
1,  1941.  At  that  time  cotton  was  selling 
for  17  cents  plus — a  total  return  of  $34.19 
per  acre. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  the  lowest  figure  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  could  establish  would  be  $19.65, 
which  is  about  2  cents  above  the  present 
price. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  At  a 
later  time  we  shall  try  to  get  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  text  to  effectuate  that  un¬ 
derstanding.  That  is  not  my  under¬ 
standing  of  the  reading  of  the  text  of 
the  bill  as  it  is  now  written. 

If  the  return  per  acre,  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  is  $34.19,  then  the  expenses  per 
acre — ginning  $2,  fertilizer  $2.03,  miscel¬ 
laneous  $3.70 — make  a  total  of  $7.73, 
which,  taken  from  the  total  return  of 
$34.19,  leaves  a  net  of  $26.46.  Of  that 
sum,  the  landlord  gets  one-half,  in  the 
sum  of  $13.23,  and  the  laborer  gets  one- 
half,  in  a  like  sum  of  $13.23.  Then  if  it 
takes  85  hours  of  human  labor  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  acre  of  cotton,  we  divide  the 
total  return  that  the  laborer  receives 
from  his  acre  by  85,  and  we  find  that  the 
laborer  who  grew  the  cotton  made  the 
magnificent  sum  of  15%  cents  per  hour 
during  the  85  hours  that  it  took  him  to 
produce  that  acre  of  cotton. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  was  some  con¬ 
troversy  a  few  moments  ago  as  to  the  ap¬ 
proximate  average  allotment  per  farm 
family  producing  cotton.  I  stated  that, 
in  my  opinion,  in  my  own  State  10  acres 
was  larger  than  the  average  allotment; 
so  that  an  authentic  statement  may  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  Record,  I  went  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  and  called  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration,  and  I  find  that 
the  average  per  farm  family  of  the  entire 
Cotton  Belt  is  slightly  less  than  10  acres 


allotment  for  each  farm  family.  Of 
course  in  the  Southeastern  States,  such  as 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  and  Ala¬ 
bama,  it  is  considerably  less  than  that, 
because  the  average  acreage  cultivated 
per  farm  family  in  Texas  and  the  West¬ 
ern  States  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
acreage  cultivated  in  the  Southeastern 
States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  BILBO.  In  confirmation  of  the 
Senator’s  statement,  if  I  may  be  par¬ 
doned  a  personal  reference,  I  have  in  cul¬ 
tivation  855  acres,  with  an  allotment  of 
only  125  acres  of  cotton,  and  20  tenants, 
which  gives  them  about  6  acres  apiece. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that 
when  cotton  sells  for  20  cents  a  pound, 
and  seed  sells  for  $40  a  ton,  the  cotton 
laborer  gets  the  sum  of  18.3  cents  per 
hour  for  his  work. 

That  is  made  up  from  the  following 
figures.  One  hundred  and  sixty-two 
pounds  at  20  cents  a  pound  make  a  total 
of  $32.40.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  pounds  of  seed  at  the  rate  of  $40  a 
ton,  or  2  cents  a  pound,  would  be  $6.48,  or 
a  total  return  of  $38.88  for  the  entire  acre. 

Using  the  same  expenses  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  employed,  cost  of  ginning  is  no 
more  for  a  bale  of  cotton  when  it  is  sell¬ 
ing  for  $100  a  bale  than  when  it  is  selling 
for  $25  a  bale.  It  costs  the  same  amount 
to  gin  a  $200  bale  of  cotton  as  a  $100  bale. 
So  the  cost  of  ginning  is  the  same,  the 
cost  of  fertilizer  is  the  same,  and  the  cost 
of  the  poison  needed  is  the  same.  Some 
years  more  poison  is  needed  than  in  other 
years.  The  average  expense  is  $7.73. 

Subtracting  the  expenses  from,  the  total 
returns,  we  find  that  the  net  return  is 
$31.15.  The  landlord  gets  one-half,  or 
$15.77,  and  the  laborer  gets  one-half,  or 
$15.77.  Divide  the  laborer’s  share  by  85, 
the  number  of  man-hours  to  produce  the 
bale  of  cotton,  and  the  result  is  18.3  cents 
an  hour. 

There  is  the  same  ratio  right  on 
through.  It  is  immaterial  what  the  cot¬ 
ton  sells  for.  It  can  sell  for  50  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  laboring  man  gets  only  50 
cents  an  hour  for  his  work.  The  formula 
is  universally  correct.  With  lower  prices, 
he  does  not  make  as  much  as  when  the 
cotton  sells  for  a  higher  price.  With 
higher  prices,  35,  40,  45  cents,  the  return 
is  practically  cent  for  cent.  So,  if  cotton 
should  sell  for  50  cents  a  pound,  as  it  has 
not  done  in  my  time,  the  man  who  grows 
cotton  should  receive  50  cents  an  hour. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Sen¬ 
ators  to  parity.  The  bill  refers  to  parity. 
We  have  been  dealing  with  parity  for 
10  years.  I  think  it  was  first  referred 
to  in  the  law  of  1933.  Parity  was  not 
mentioned  then  specifically,  but  the  base 
period  was  mentioned,  and  the  base  pe¬ 
riod  was  fixed  in  the  law  of  1933  as  the 
years  1919  to  1929. 

There  was  no  parity  figure  at  that  time. 
In  the  law  of  1938  we  undertook  to  define 
parity,  and  authorized  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  work  out  parity  prices 
on  farm  commodities,  and  in  that  law  we 
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changed  the  base  period  from  1919-29 
to  1909-14,  putting  it  back  almost  20 
years.  I  wonder  why  that  change  was 
made.  It  was  not  made  as  to  tobacco; 
it  was  not  made  as  to  potatoes;  but  as  to 
cotton  and  wheat  and  corn  the  base  pe¬ 
riod  was  thrown  back  from  1919-29  to 
1909-14. 

In  the  year  1909  the  dollar  had  a  value 
of  $1,479,  and  the  price  level  was  67.6 
cents,  a  very  low  figure. 

In  1910  the  dollar  had  a  value,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  yardstick  with  which  we 
used  to  measure  the  dollar  value,  of 
$1.42,  and  the  price  level  was  70.4  cents. 

In  1911  the  dollar  had  a  value  of  $1,541, 
and  the  price  level  was  64.9  cents. 

In  1912  the  dollar  had  a  value  of  $1,447, 
and  the  price  level  was  69.1  cents. 

In  1913  the  dollar  had  a  value  of  $1,433, 
and  the  index  number  was  69.8. 

The  dollar  had  a  value  of  $1,468  in  1914, 
and  the  price  level  was  68.1  cents. 

In  other  words,  the  average  value  of 
the  dollar  in  that  period  was  $1,464,  and 
the  average  price  level  was  68\3. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  base  period  was 
shoved  back  to  1909-14,  unless  the  price 
level  in  1919-29  was  too  high.  It  was 
shoved  back,  and  the  price  level  was  re¬ 
duced  from  about  100  to  68,  32  points 
below  100,  and  we  are  now  operating  on 
a  price  level,  as  a  base,  of  68.3  cents. 

I  am  against  that  base  period,  Mr. 
President.  If  that  is  a  good  base  period 
for  cotton,  why  is  it  not  good  for  to¬ 
bacco?  Someone  said,  “No,  it  will  not  do 
for  tobacco.  That  is  too  low  for  to¬ 
bacco.”  If  that  is  a  good  price  level  for 
wheat,  why  is  it  not  a  good  price  level 
for  potatoes?  Someone  must  have  said, 
“No,  the  level  of  1919-29  is  too  high  for 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  other  things. 
V/e  will  put  the  base  period  for  every¬ 
thing  save  potatoes  and  tobacco  back  to 
1909-14.”  So  the  level  is  down  60  points. 
In  order  that  the  present  Administra¬ 
tor — and  I  am  referring  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — may  get  prices  up  to  what  he  says 
is  parity,  he  has  to  multiply  his  base 
price,  the  average  for  any  commodity,  the 
average  of  4  or  5  years,  by  143  percent. 
That  means  that  the  things  the  farmer 
has  to  buy  now  are  143  percent  higher  in 
price  than  they  were  in  the  base  period 
of  1909-14.  Yet  there  is  a  desire  that 
that  base  period  be  retained. 

A  bill  proposing  to  change  the  base 
period  from  1909-14  to  1919-29  was 
introduced  in  Congress.  The  committee 
to  which  it  was  referred  sent  it  to  the 
appropriate  department,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  reported  adversely  on 
the  bill.  He  does  not  want  the  change. 
He  wants  to  retain  the  low  price  level 
as  his  base,  and  he  must  multiply  that 
low  base  by  143  percent  in  order  to  get 
prices  up  to  what  he  says  is  parity. 

The  pending  bill  mentions  parity  four 
times  in  the  agricultural  section.  I  won¬ 
der  if  Senators  know  how  we  arrive  at 
parity.  Does  any  Senator  know  how  we 
get  the  figure  of  16  cents  plus,  as  the 
parity  price  for  cotton?  Does  any  Sen¬ 
ator  know  how  we  get  the  figure  of  $1.23 
as  the  present  parity  price  of  wheat? 
Does  anyone  know  how  we  get  the  figure 
of  the  present  parity  price  for  corn?  If 
any  Senator  knows,  I  will  pause  for  him 


to  make  a  statement  for  the  Record. 
The  committee  did  not  ascertain  it  after 
3  months  of  hearings.  Gentlemen  came 
before  our  subcommittee  who  tried  to  ex¬ 
plain  it  to  us.  The  formula  is  not  a 
written  one;  it  is  not  in  writing  any¬ 
where,  so  far  as  I  know.  It  is  not  in  the 
statute.  The  statute  does  provide  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  take 
the  base  period  1909-14.  Then  it  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
must  work  out  parity  prices,  giving  to 
the  various  commodities  the  same  buying 
power  today  which  they  had  in  the  base 
period  1909-14.  That  means  that  the 
man  who  raises  cotton  today  should  have 
enough  money  from  his  pound  of  cotton 
to  buy  as  much  of  comparable  goods  as 
he  could  have  bought  back  in  the  base 
period  of  1909-14.  But  is  there  a  Sen¬ 
ator  present  who  can  make  a  statement 
for  the  Record  as  to  how  we  arrive  at 
the  parity  price?  If  there  is  one,  I  yield 
for  him  to  make  a  statement.  As  I  have 
said,  the  pending  bill  refers  to  parity  four 
times,  and  the  statute  books  are  full  of 
references  to  parity.  Yet  there  is  no  place 
in  any  law  where  parity  is  defined. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  state  how  it  is  de¬ 
termined.  Let  us  take  cotton,  for  illus¬ 
tration.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
takes  all  grades  of  cotton.  How  many 
Senators  know  the  number  of  grades  of 
cotton?  Is  there  1  grade  of  cotton,  are 
there  2  grades,  are  there  3  grades? 
There  are  130  grades  of  cotton.  That 
figure  may  be  slightly  high,  there  may 
be  only  128,  but  there  are  approximately 
130  grades  of  cotton,  and  they  cover  every 
conceivable  kind  of  cotton. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  gotten  the  price  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  quantity  of  each  of  those  128  or  130 
grades  of  cotton  on  each  day  during  each 
of  the  base  years  and  averaged  the  price 
daily,  averaged  the  price  of  all  the  grades 
monthly,  and  averaged  the  price  yearly, 
then  averaged  it  for  the  6  years.  The 
average  price  of  all  the  grades  of  cotton 
during  that  6-year  period  is  the  average 
or  base  price  of  cotton  as  now  figured  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
What  is  that  base  price?  Does  anyone 
know?  It  is  12  cents  plus. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Agricultural  Economics  dated 
November  4,  1941,  signed  by  Mr.  F.  L. 
Thomsen,  principal  agricultural  econo¬ 
mist  of  the  Division  of  Statistical  and 
Historical  Research.  In  it  he  says  that 
the  average  price  of  cotton  during  that 
6-year  period,  of  all  grades  of  cotton,  128 
or  130  of  them,  was  12.4  cents  a  pound. 
That  is  the  base  price  per  pound  for  cot¬ 
ton.  That  is  the  average  price  of  all  the 
grades,  all  the  colors,  all  the  lengths  and 
staples,  all  the  kinds  of  cotton  sold  in  that 
base  period.  That  is  the  average  price, 
and  the  average  price  is  the  base  price. 

That  is  not  the  parity  price.  The 
parity  price  now  is  about  17.83  cents. 
How  is  that  figure  obtained?  We  have 
the  base  price  figured  out.  I  will  state 
how  the  figure  is  obtained.  There  is  no 
law  for  it;  we  have  nothing  except  the 
statement  of  a  concept  or  a  principle. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  made 
up  its  own  index.  It  has  made  up  an 
index  of  approximately  300  commodities. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  index  is 


made  up  of  900  commodities,  but  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  says  the  farmer 
does  not  buy  all  those  900  commodities, 
and  that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  include 
all  900  commodities  in  an  index  applying 
to  him.  The  Department  figures  out 
that  the  farmer  could  at  the  most  buy 
267  commodities.  So  in  reaching  the  in¬ 
dex  figure,  267  commodities  are  consid¬ 
ered. 

Then  the  Department  takes  the  price 
of  each  of  those  commodities,  and  adds 
the  prices  of  the  total  number  of  com¬ 
modities,  and  divides  that  grand  total  by 
287,  and  that  is  the  average,  that  is  its 
index  number.  Then  by  multiplying  the 
base  or  average  price  of  12.4  cents  by  the 
average  of  all  those  commodity  prices  it 
gets  the  average  of  143.  That  is  the  way 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  arrives  at 
the  present  parity  price. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  objecting  to 
that  formula.  The  law  provides  for  its 
use,  and  I  cannot  criticize  anyone  for 
using  it.  I  rather  compliment  those  who 
have  used  it,  because  they  have  done  a 
good  job.  They  must  follow  the  law  and 
must  go  back  to  1909-14,  which  is  the 
base  period. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mil- 
likin  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  assume  the  theory  is 
that  if  cotton  were  sold  for  12  cents  a 
pound,  let  us  say,  during  the  base  period, 
and  that  the  12  cents  realized  from  the 
sale  of  a  pound  of  cotton  would  buy  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  commodities,  then  the 
price  at  which  cotton  sells  today  should 
be  at  that  point  at  which  it  can  purchase 
an  exact  or  equivalent  amount  of  com¬ 
modities  at  this  time,  and  thus  the  par¬ 
ity  price  of  cotton  would  be  established? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
the  parity  concept.  The  Senator  is  en¬ 
tirely  correct.  My  objection  to  the 
formula  is  not  that  it  is  not  fair.  My 
objection  is  that  it  goes  back  too  far. 
There  are  now  a  great  many  commodi¬ 
ties  which  did  not  exist  during  that  base 
period.  Who  heard  of  nylon  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  1909  to  1914? 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
whole  economic  pattern  which  we  have 
woven  for  ourselves  in  recent  years,  can 
it  be  said  justly  that  we  can  pick  out  any 
segment  of  time  and  use  it  as  a  basis? 
I  am  curious  about  it,  because  there  are 
so  many  arbitraries  in  law.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  pick  out  certain  standards  of  hu¬ 
man  conduct  and  set  up  certain  human 
relationships.  What  segment  of  time 
should  we  select  as  a  basis  for  computa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Senator  has  put  his  finger  on  the  issue 
in  this  case.  I  am  against  the  base  pe¬ 
riod  of  1909-14,  because  it  goes  back  too 
far.  I  am  against  it  because  the  price 
level  during  that  period  was  too  low. 
The  dollar  then  had  too  low  a  buying 
power.  That  was  in  the  horse-and- 
buggy  days. 

Mr.  BONE.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  technological  changes  of  necessity 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  great  transition  which  has  come 
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about?  Are  they  not  vitally  important 
factors  in  trying  to  achieve  a  fair  basis  of 
prices?  I  should  be  constrained  to  be¬ 
lieve  so  myself,  but  I  was  wondering  what 
the  Senator  thinks. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  bring  the  base  period 
up  to  as  near  the  present  as  is  possible. 
The  reason  I  would  not  take  the  last  10 
years  is  that  the  last  10-year  period  has 
been  one  of  unnatural  control  and  of 
subsidized  economy.  Conditions  have 
not  been  natural  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  BONE.  In  what  are  sometimes 
called  the  roaring  twenties,  the  lush 
twenties  up  to  the  crash  in  1929,  a  some¬ 
what  unnatural  economic  condition  con¬ 
fronted  us.  It  is  a  very  confusing  pat¬ 
tern,  and  I  wonder  what  segment  of  time 
we  should  select. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  end  the  10-year  period 
comprising  the  twenties  on  the  1st  day  of 
July  1929.  The  crash  came  in  October 
1929.  I  should  take  the  10  years  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  that  fiscal  year, 
v/hich  was  the  1st  day  of  July  1929.  That 
period  reaches  back  to  July  1,  1919.  So  I 
take  the  last  10-year  period  of  free 
economy,  when  the  people  could  do  what 
they  pleased;  when  they  could  plant  all 
the  cotton  they  cared  to  plant;  when  they 
could  sow  all  the  wheat  they  wanted  to 
sow;  when  they  could  do  what  they 
wanted  to  do  unhampered  and  unre¬ 
stricted.  That  was  the  last  10-year 
period  with  a  free  economy  we  have  had 
in  this  country.  So  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  we  change  the  base  period 
from  1909-14  to  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1919,  and  ending  June  30, 1929,  the 
last  10-year  period  of  free  economy. 

I  do  that  for  this  reason.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  that  period  some  very  strong 
and  able  men  were  in  control  of  our 
finances.  This  group  was  controlled  and 
dominated,  as  I  believe,  by  Governor 
Strong  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York  City.  Governor  Strong — and 
the  country  I  think  supported  him — was 
of  the  opinion  that  we  had  inflation  at 
the  beginning  of  that  period;  that  prices 
were  too  high.  There  was  a  general  de¬ 
mand  that  prices  be  reduced,  that  the 
high  cost  of  living  be  brought  down.  I 
think  that  demand  was  shared  in  by 
everyone.  People  did  not  like  to  pay  the 
high  prices  they  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
goods.  They  had  to  pay  $10  or  $12  for 
shirts,  and  comparable  prices  for  other 
commodities.  So  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  demand  that  the  high  cost  of 
living  be  reduced.  Everything  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  dollars.  Governor  Strong,  under¬ 
standing,  I  think,  about  all  that  the 
human  mind  could  understand,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  do  the  job.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  me  to  relate  all  he  did.  He  reduced 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  down  to 
the  point  where  he  thought  it  ought  to 
be — 100  cents  in  terms  of  property. 

He  did  that,  beginning  with  the  4th  of 
March  1921,  and  during  the  next  18 
months,  to  the  fall  of  1922.  Then  so  long 
as  he  lived  he  kept  the  dollar  value  ap¬ 
proximately  at  100  and  kept  the  price 
level  at  approximately  100.  The  price 
level  fluctuated  1  or  2  points  a  year,  or 
perhaps  sometimes  3  points,  but  v/hen 


it  began  to  go  up  he  went  to  work  to 
get  it  down.  When  the  price  level  began 
to  fall  he  went  to  work  to  get  it  up 
again.  So  long  as  Governor  Strong  lived, 
until  1908,  he  maintained  the  price  level 
at  100  and  the  dollar  value  at  100. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  that  period  as  the 
best  period  I  can  find  in  our  history.  It 
was  the  period  when  we  thought  we 
were  having  fairly  good  times.  It  was 
the  period  which  some  people  claimed 
ought  to  be  denominated  as  the  Coolidge 
era  of  prosperity.  That  was  the  period 
when  we  paid  the  expenses  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  addition  paid  off  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year  of  our  war  debt. 

From  the  end  of  the  war  until  1929  we 
paid  off  $1,000,000,000  a  year.  In  10 
years  we  paid  off  $10,000,000,000  of  our 
indebtedness  under  that  program.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  period,  prices  were  at  the  level 
of  100.  They  were  6  or  7  points  higher 
than  they  are  now.  If  a  price  level  of 
100  back  in  the  Coolidge  administration, 
the  latter  part  of  the  Harding  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  first  few  months  of  the 
Hoover  administration  enabled  the  coun¬ 
try  to  pay  off  $1,000,000,000  a  year  on  the 
public  debt,  I  think  there  are  prospects 
that  if  we  should  return  to  that  period 
and  do  other  things  we  might  do,  we 
might  again  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  can  begin  to  reduce  our  war 
debts. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  realizes 
that  the  period  to  which  he  has  just  re¬ 
ferred,  a  period  of  rising  prices,  culmi¬ 
nated  in  1929  in  the  highest  prices  that 
had  ever  been  inflicted  upon  the  Ameri¬ 
can  consuming  public,  v/hich  means  all 
of  us,  producers  as  well  as  consumers. 
That  period  was  followed  by  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  collapse  in  the  peacetime  history 
of  the  United  States.  I  can  think  of  no 
10-year  period  in  our  history  which  would 
be  more  unfortunate  to  adopt  as  the 
economic  standard  by  which  we  should 
guide  ourselves  in  the  administration  of 
the  proposed  law  than  the  period  from 
1920  to  1930. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  glad 
to  have  the  statement  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan.  Let  me 
ask  him  a  question.  Does  he  think  that 
the  present  price  level  is  about  right?  Is 
it  too  high,  about  right,  or  too  low? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  figures  which  are  based  upon 
the  1909-14  relationship,  to  use  the  word 
in  its  exact  meaning,  based  upon  parity 
and  the  relationship  between  prices  as 
they  were  from  1909  to  1914,  giving  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  general  rise  and  the 
substantial  increase  in  parity  prices,  make 
the  standard  of  110  percent  of  parity 
which  is  adopted  in  the  bill  a  fair  and 
reasonable  basis  for  the  determination 
and  limitation  of  prices.  I  think  it  is 
as  fair  a  basis  as  we  can  find. 

To  answer  the  Senator’s  question  di¬ 
rectly,  I  have  no  doubt  that  we  might 
pick  out  many  items  in  the  present  level 
of  prices  v/hich  are  unfair  and  out  of 
line.  I  assume  that  most  producers 
think  that  they  do  not  receive  enough 
for  their  products.  But  looking  at  the 
matter  in  a  large  way,  in  an  over-all 


view,  based  upon  my  reading  of  the  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  House  committee  and 
my  attendance  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  committee,  I  think  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  price  level,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is 
about  99  percent  of  parity,  is  fairly  rea¬ 
sonable,  and  that  the  October  1-15  base 
which  we  use  in  the  bill  for  the  general 
level  of  prices,  or  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  prices,  is  reasonably  fair. 

As  we  produce  more  goods,  undoubtedly 
prices  will  increase.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft!  when  he 
says  that  the  increase  should  probably 
run  from  10  to  15  percent  a  year.  I 
think  such  an  increase  is  unavoidable 
and  fair.  But  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  the  bill  is  to  maintain  a  fair  and 
reasonable  relationship  between  prices, 
which  means  a  relationship  between  the 
returns  which  the  various  economic 
groups  in  the  United  States  receive. 

So  I  answer  the  Senator’s  question  by 
saying  that  prices  somewhere  between 
95  or  100  percent,  where  they  are  today, 
and  110  percent  of  parity,  and  the  prices 
which  parity  indicates,  are  reasonable 
and  fair. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  and  I  do  not  disagree  on  the  end  we 
are  all  seeking  to  attain,  and  that  is  to 
maintain  a  fair  relationship  between  the 
various  groups  of  commodities.  I  share 
the  viewpoint  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  a  price-control  bill 
which  takes  into  consideration  only  a  few 
groups  would  not  prove  satisfactory  in  the 
end. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Before  I 
yield,  let  me  reply  further  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that 
the  base  period  of  1909  to  1914  is  about 
right. 

Mr.  BROWN.  For  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  prices. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  during  those  years  the  base 
price  for  wheat  was  88.4  cents  a  bushel. 
The  base  or  average  price  for  corn  was 
64.2  cents  a  bushel.  The  average  or  base 
price  for  cotton  was  12.4  cents  a  pound. 
I  am  wondering  if  any  Senator  believes 
that  we  could  ever  balance  the  Budget 
and  begin  to  pay  on  our  expanding  war 
debt  on  that  sort  of  a  price  level.  We 
have  had  it  for  the  past  10  years,  until 
recently.  Did  we  begin  to  balance  our 
Budget?  No.  Instead  of  our  beginning 
to  pay  our  debts,  the  debts  mounted  an¬ 
nually. 

It  is  my  contention  that  we  can  never 
balance  the  Budget  on  the  present  prices. 
For  that  reason,  I  am  not  averse  to  seeing 
slightly  higher  prices  than  we  have  to¬ 
day.  I  want  them  to  go  up  to  100.  They 
are  now  only  at  94.  I  want  to  see  wheat 
sell  for  $1.50  a  bushel.  I  have  said  that 
a  dozen  times  on  the  floor.  I  want  to  see 
cotton  sell  at  from  20  to  25  cents  a  pound, 
and  other  prices  in  proportion.  Such 
prices  would  not  raise  the  price  of  bread, 
or  the  price  of  cotton  cloth,  but  they 
would  enable  the  people  of  the  country 
who  produce  those  raw  materials  to  pay 
expenses  and  perhaps  have  a  little  money 
to  spend,  not  only  for  the  necessities, 
but -for  the  better  things  of  life. 
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I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  has 
been  talking  about  the  deflationary  poli¬ 
cies  of  Governor  Strong,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  Does  he  not  agree  that 
the  policy  which  was  called,  as  I  remem¬ 
ber,  the  “program  of  courageous  defla¬ 
tion”  in  1921  was  felt  most  heavily  by 
the  agricultural  population,  and  that  the 
brunt  of  the  deflation  fell  upon  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  and  the  West  gener¬ 
ally? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  And  es¬ 
pecially  upon  the  livestock  producers. 
The  Senator  is  eminently  correct.  In 
reducing  the  price  level,  the  prices  which 
were  reduced  were  reduced  mainly  be¬ 
cause  of  the  influences  brought  to  bear  by 
Governor  Strong,  acting  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  banks. 
The  banks  refused  to  make  additional 
loans.  They  began  to  call  the  loans  then 
outstanding,  which  forced  people  who  had 
goods  to  sell  them.  The  man  who  had 
wheat  in  the  granary,  and  whose  loan 
was  called,  had  to  sell  and  take  what  he 
could  get.  If  a  man  had  cotton  in  a  ware¬ 
house  and  his  loan  was  called  he  had  to 
sell  and  take  what  he  could  get.  Every¬ 
body  had  to  raise  money  to  meet  his 
obligations.  That  caused  a  general  sell¬ 
ing  campaign,  which  brought  prices 
down. 

When  Governor  Strong  got  prices 
where  he  thought  they  ought  to  be — and 
I  am  not  complaining — they  were  stabil¬ 
ized  during  an  8-year  period.  During 
that  8-year  period  we  had  what  many 
persons  term  the  era  of  Coolidge  pros¬ 
perity.  It  was  an  era  when  we  balanced 
the  Budget.  We  not  only  balanced  the 
Budget,  but  we  paid  off  $1,000,000,000  of 
our  indebtedness  annually. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  entirely  agree  with 
what  the  Senator  has  said  with  reference 
to  the  situation  which  existed  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Strong  called  the  loans  and  caused 
what  is  known  as  the  panic  of  1922.  It 
hit  the  farm  population  of  the  West. 
Tire  general  collapse  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  far  West  finally  caught  up  with  the 
Middle  West. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  if  we  are  to  keep  prices  too  low — 
and  there  is  fear  at  the  present  time  that 
they  will  become  too  high — we  shall  not 
be  able  to  balance  the  Budget.  That 
seems  perfectly  apparent  to  me.  The 
reason  why  we  paid  off  $1,000,000,000  a 
year  on  our  indebtedness  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  referred  to  was  that  we  had  good 
prices  during  that  particular  period.  We 
could  probably  have  paid  off  more  of 
the  debt  than  we  did  during  that  period 
of  time.  Many  persons  in  the  country 
at  that  time  felt  that  we  were  paying  it 
off  too  fast.  They  felt  that  we  should 
maintain  it  where  it  was.  But  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  Senator’s  answer,  if  he 
has  one,  to  what  was  said  about  the 
cause  of  the  tei'rific  debacle  which  took 
place  in  1929.  My  own  opinion  is  that 
it  was  not  because  of  high  prices,  but 
because  of  the  speculative  fever  which 
occurred  during  that  period. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Of  course,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  speculation  was  induced  by 
rising  prices. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Of  course  it  was  in¬ 
duced  by  rising  prices.  Nevertheless, 
during  that  period  there  was  not  any 
attempt  to  stop  the  speculation.  Bank 
officials  and  everyone  else,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  knows,  encouraged  people  from  one 
end  of  the  country  to  the  other  to  buy 
bonds  and  more  bonds,  stocks  and  more 
stocks;  and  that  speculative  era  was 
what  really  caused  the  panic  of  1929. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Why  was  the  farmer 
able  to  go  into  debt?  It  was  because  of 
the  high  prices  of  agricultural  products. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BROWN.  He  was  a  good  risk  to 
the  banker. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  if  I  may  have  the  floor,  let  me 
say  that  the  farmer  did  not  go  into  debt 
during  that  period.  The  farmer  went 
into  debt  just  before  the  World  War  and 
after  the  World  War,  and  not  during  the 
period  to  which  the  Senator  refers.  The 
farmer  did  not  go  into  debt  until  prices 
began  to  fall.  They  began  to  fall  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  great  conventions 
were  held  in  June  of  1920;  because  in  the 
platform  adopted  in  the  convention  of 
one  of  the  parties  it  was  stated,  “We  are 
against  the  high  cost  of  living.  Place  us 
in  power  and  we  will  bring  down  the 
cost  of  living.  How  will  we  do  it?  We 
will  do  it  by  a  courageous  deflation  of 
both  currency  and  credit.” 

There  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
money  question. 

As  soon  as  the  representatives  of  the 
party  successful  in  that  election  got  into 
power,  they  did  exactly  what  they  prom¬ 
ised  to  do.  The  wise  folks  knew  what 
was  coming,  and  they  began  to  sell.  They 
began  to  sell  their  properties  and  put 
them  into  bonds  while  they  could  get 
bonds  low.  That  meant  that  the  debts 
were  not  created  by  the  farmer.  He 
wanted  to  get  out  from  under  as  well  as 
the  smart  folks  did. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  agree  entirely  with 
what  the  Senator  says.  So  far  as  the 
farmers  in  the  Middle  West,  in  Iowa, 
Montana,  and  the  Dakotas  are  concerned, 
the  farmer  did  not  go  into  debt  in  1928. 
He  went  into  debt  because  during  the  war 
the  farmer  was  told  to  plant  more  crops, 
and  during  that  period  he  bought  more 
land  and  planted  more  crops.  That  is 
when  the  farmer  went  into  debt.  It  was 
during  the  period  1922-29,  when  the 
little  banks  began  to  speculate;  and  the 
speculative  era  came  about  because  high- 
pressure  salesmen  sold  bonds  and  stocks 
to  every  little  merchant.  Then  we  were 
going  to  have  an  era  of  prosperity.  We 
were  buying  stocks  and  bonds.  If  Sen¬ 
ators  will  read  the  statements  given  out 
by  Mr.  Mellon  and  others  in  authority  at 
that  time,  they  will  see  that  it  was  not 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  was  buying,  but 
it  was  Wall  Street  speculation,  and  not 
speculation  by  the  farmer,  that  brought 
about  the  panic  of  1929. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen¬ 
ator  to  put  me  in  the  position  of  saying 
that  the  farmer  was  responsible  for  bring¬ 
ing  about  that  condition. 


Mr.  WHEELER.  No;  I  am  not  saying 
that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  What  I  am  arguing 
against  is  the  claim  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  that  the  relationship 
existing  during  the  period  1920-30  was  a 
good  one.  I  think  it  was  one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  periods  in  our  history, 
and  I  think  the  rising  prices  of  that  time 
had  their  natural  consequence  in  the 
great  collapse  of  values  that  occurred  in 
1929  and  immediately  thereafter. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  keep  the  record 
straight.  That  was  not  the  period  when 
prices  were  rising.  They  were  kept  stable 
during  the  period  from  1922  to  1929. 
The  period  of  rising  prices  was  from  1915 
to  the  middle  of  the  summer  of  1920. 
Prices  started  to  decline  just  after  the 
convention  in  Chicago  in  1920.  Then 
prices  began  to  tumble. 

Mr.  BROWN.  When  was  land  in  Iowa 
selling  for  $400  an  acre?  It  was  in  1929. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Of  course,  it  was 
selling  for  that  price;  but  prices  of  farm 
lands  actually  went  up  during  the  war 
period,  and  that  is  when  farmers  went 
into  debt.  It  was  not  the  farmers’  prices 
that  caused  the  panic  of  1929.  It  was 
Wall  Street  speculation  that  caused  the 
panic  of  1929.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said.  If  we 
are  going  to  keep  prices  down,  we  might 
as  well  make  up  our  minds  that  we  shall 
never  pay  off  the  $150,000,000,000  or 
$200,000,000,000  debt  which  we  are  incur¬ 
ring  by  the  program  that  is  under  way. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  desire  to  show  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  both  of  whom  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  subject  matter,  what  would 
be  the  result  of  substituting  the  Thomas 
amendment,  which  provides  for  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity — not  for  110  percent  of 
parity,  but  for  100  percent  of  parity.  The 
price  of  cotton  would  go  up  to  20.1  cents 
a  pound. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  does  the  Senator  think  that  is 
too  high? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Then, 
why  object  to  it? 

Mr.  BROWN.  But  the  price  of  beef 
cattle  would  go  from  $9.38  down  to  $6.46 
a  hundred  pounds. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Not  nec¬ 
essarily. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Under  the  Thomas 
amendment,  the  price  of  a  large  number 
of  commodities — in  fact,  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority — would  go  down,  rather  than  up. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  figures  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  request  that  the  table  not  appear 
in  connection  with  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  would  be  most  un¬ 
fortunate,  Mr.  President. 

[The  table  submitted  by  Mr.  Brown 
appears  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Thomas  of  Okla¬ 
homa.] 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  the  law  of  supply  and  demand 
will  control  the  price  in  the  absence  of  a 
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price  ceiling.  If  beef  cattle  are  selling 
at  $10  a  hundredweight — and  we  may  fix 
the  price  at  any  point  we  want  to — or 
around  $15  or  $20  a  hundredweight,  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand  will  control  the 
price  of  cattle  until  it  gets  up  to  the  point 
at  which  Mr.  Henderson  begins  to  op¬ 
erate. 

Mr.  President,  before  taking  up  the 
next  subject  matter — and  I  shall  not  use 
time  unnecessarily — I  wish  to  have 
placed  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  com¬ 
modities  that  are  considered  in  making 
up  the  index  numbers  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  It  is  a  list  of 
267  commodities.  One  objection  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  to  my 
amendment  is  that  it  contains  items  that 
the  farmer  sells.  This  index  number  is 
presumed  to  contain  items  that  the  farm¬ 
er  buys.  The  index  number  I  am  suggest¬ 
ing  is  the  regular  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  index,  made  up  of  900  commodi¬ 
ties  of  all  kinds  and  character;  but  in 
looking  through  this  table  I  find  that 
about  half  the  items  are  identical  with 
items  produced  by  the  farmers. 

For  example,  I  find  here  bran,  corn, 
corn  gluten,  corn  meal,  cottonseed  meal, 
commercial  mixed  feed,  hay,  alfalfa  hay, 
linseed  meal,  middlings,  oats,  salt  stock. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  I  find  many  other 
products  which  the  farmers  produce. 
For  example,  on  page  1  I  find  a  list  of 
67  items.  They  will  show  in  the  Record, 
but  I  will  state  a  few  of  them  in  answer 
to  the  Secretary’s  argument  that  we 
should  not  take  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics  index  because  it  is  based  on  items 
that  the  farmers  sell.  What  about  these 
items — wheat,  corn,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
rice,  cotton,  cottonseed? 

Under  fruits:  Apples,  oranges,  lemons, 
grapefruit,  pears,  peaches,  apricots,  cran¬ 
berries,  cherries,  strawberries,  prunes, 
grapes,  pecans,  and  walnuts. 

Under  vegetables  and  truck  crops  we 
have  the  following:  Potatoes,  sweetpo- 
tatoes,  beans,  truck  crops  such  as  snap 
beans,  cabbage,  carrots,  cauliflower,  cel¬ 
ery,  onions,  lettuce,  green  peas,  and  green 
peppers. 

Then  we  have  spinach,  tomatoes,  as¬ 
paragus,  cantaloupes,  watermelons,  and 
other  items  of  that  kind. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the 
Record  may  be  complete,  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  how  we  obtained  the  base  price. 
It  is  the  average  price  for  which  the  com¬ 
modity  sold  during  the  base  period  of 
1909-14. 

This  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  equa¬ 
tion.  All  that  equals  one  figure.  The 
average  price  of  these  commodities  equals 
the  other  figure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
may  ba  placed  in  the  Record  in  order 
that  the  Record  may  be  complete. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

COMMODITIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  NEW  INDEX  OF 
PRICES  PAID  FOR  COMMODITIES.  1935-39 

Commodities  used  in  living 

Food  (21):  Apples,*  bacon,  sliced,*  ba¬ 
nanas,*  beef,  round  steak,*  bread,  white,* 
butter,*  cheese,*  coffee,*  cornmeal,*  flour,* 
lard,*  lemons,*  oats,  rolled,*  oranges,*  pork, 
loin,*  raisins,*  rice,*  salt,*  sugar,*  tea,* 
Vinegar.* 


Clothing  (18) :  Men’s  clothing — Gloves, 
cotton,*  hat,  felt,*  overalls,*  rubber  boots, 
knee,*  shirt,  cotton,  work,*  shoes,  work,* 
socks,  cotton,  work,*  suit,  wool,*  trousers, 
wool,*  union  suit,  winter,*  union  suit, 
athletic.* 

Women’s  clothing — Bloomers,  knit,  rayon,* 
coat,  cloth,  dress,  house,*  hose,  silk,*  shoes,* 
percale,*  muslin.* 

Household  supplies  (9)  :  Broom,*  coal, 
hard,*  coal,  soft,*  wood,*  gasoline,*  kero¬ 
sene,*  soap,  laundry,*  soap,  toilet,*  starch, 
laundry.* 

Furniture  and  furnishings  (22)  :  Bed¬ 
spring,*  bedstead,*  blanket,*  chair,  dining,* 
comforter,*  dinner  plate,*  dresser,*  fruit  jar,* 
kitchen  cabinet,*  linoleum,*  living-room 
suite,*  mattress,*  rug,*  sewing  machine,* 
sheet,*  stove,  kitchen  range,*  stove,  kero¬ 
sene,  table,  dining,*  toweling,*  wash  boiler,* 
washing  machine,*  wringer.* 

Automobile,  gas  oil,  and  tires  (4) :  Auto¬ 
mobile,*  gasoline,*  oil,*  tire.* 

Building  materials  for  house  (15)  :  2  by 

6  by  16,*  2  by  4  by  16,*  rough  boards,*  floor¬ 
ing,*  shiplap,*  bevel  siding,*  door,*  lath,* 
shingles,*  window,*  brick,  common,*  ce¬ 
ment,*  nails,*  paint,*  screening.* 

Total,  89  items  for  living. 

COMMODITIES  INCLUDED  IN  THE  NEW  INDEX  OF 
PRICES  PAID  FOR  COMMODITIES,  1935-39 
Commodities  used  in  production 
Feed  (12)  :  Bran,*  corn,*  corn  gluten,*  corn 
meal,*  cottonseed  meal,*  commercial  mixed 
feed,*  hay.  alfalfa,*  linseed  meal,*  middlings,* 
oats,*  salt  stock,*  tankage.* 

Farm  machinery  (31)  :  Binder,  corn;  binder, 
grain*;  combinet;  cultivator,  1-horse  walk¬ 
ing*;  cultivator,  1-row  riding*;  cultivator,  2- 
row;  drill,  grain*;  engine,  gas*;  ensilage 
cutter*;  feed  grinder*;  hammer  millt;  har¬ 
row,  disk*;  harrow,  spike-tooth*;  harrow, 
spring-tooth;  hay  loader,  manure  spreader*; 
mower*;  planter,  corn  or  cotton,  1-row; 
planter,  corn  or  cotton,  2-row*;  plow,  1-horse 
walking*;  plow,  2-horse  walking*;  plow,  2- 
bottcm.  horse-drawn;  plow,  tractor  2-bot¬ 
tom*;  potato  digger*;  rake,  side-delivery; 
rake,  sulky,  self-dump*;  separator,  cream*; 
thresher,  grain*;  truck,  farm,  steel-wheel; 
wagon*;  wagon  box. 

Motor  vehicles  (3)  :  Automobiles,*  trucks,* 
tractors.* 

Motor  fuel,  oil,  and  tires  (5)  :  Gasoline  for 
autos  and  trucks,*  gasoline  for  tractors,  kero¬ 
sene,*  motor  oil,*  tires.* 

Livestock  (5):  Cattle  and  calves,  hogs, 
horses,  mules,  lambs. 

Fertilizer  (13):  Mixed  fertilizer,  3-8-3*; 
mixed  fertilizer,  4-8-7*;  mixed  fertilizer, 

2- 12-2*;  mixed  fertilizer,  2-12-61;  mixed  fer¬ 
tilizers,  4-8-41;  mixed  fertilizers,  3-8-5t; 
mixed  fertilizer,  5-8-7f;  mixed  fertilizer, 

3- 8-61;  acid  phosphate*;  nitrate  of  soda*; 
sulphate  of  ammonia*;  muriate  of  potash*; 
ground  limestone.* 

Service  building  materials  (20)  :  2  by  6  by 
16*;  2  by  4  by  16*;  rough  boards*;  shiplap*; 
siding,  drop*;  brick,  common*;  cement*; 
nails*;  paint*;  roofing,  composition*;  roofing, 
steel  galvanized*;  fence  posts,  steel*;  fence 
posts,  wooden*;  gates,  galvanized  iron*; 
pumps,  iron*;  poultry  netting*;  windmills*; 
shingles*;  windows,  barn*;  barbed  wire,  gal¬ 
vanized.* 

Equipment  and  supplies  (14)  :  Axe;  binder 
twine*;  bushel  basket*;  halter,  leather; 
hoe*;  horse  blanket*;  horse  collar*;  lead 
arsenate*;  milk  can*;  milk  pail*;  machine 
oil*;  pipe,  galvanized  iron*;  pitch  fork*; 
rope,  manila.* 

Seed  (10):  Alfalfa  seed,*  bluegrass  seed,* 
cottonseed,*  cowpeas,  red-clover  seed,*  sweet- 
clover  seed,*  seed  potatoes,*  seed  wheat,  soy¬ 
beans,  timothy  seed.* 

Total,  113  items  for  production. 

Grand  total,  202  items  for  living  and  pro¬ 
duction. 


FARM  PRODUCTS  INCLUDED  IN  NEW  INDEX  OF 
PRICES  RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS,  1935-39 

Grains  (6) :  Wheat,*  corn,*  oats,*  barley,* 
rye,*  rice.* 

Cotton  and  cottonseed  (2) ;  Cotton,*  cot¬ 
tonseed.* 

Fruits  (14):  Apples,*  oranges,*  lemons,* 
grapefruit,*  pears,*  peaches,  apricots,  cran¬ 
berries,  cherriest  strawberries,  t  prunes,  f 
grapes, t  pecans, f  walnuts. t 

Vegetables  and  truck  crops  (24)  ;  Potatoes,* 
sweetpotatoes,*  beans,  dry  edible;*  truck 
crops  for  market — beans,  snap,*  cabbage,* 
carrots,*  cauliflower, t  celery,*  onions,*  let¬ 
tuce,*  peas,  green,*  peppers,  green, t  spinach,* 
tomatoes,*  asparagus,*  cantaloups,*  water¬ 
melons;*  truck  crops  for  processing — aspara¬ 
gus,?  beans,  snap.t  cabbage  for  kraut, t  corn, 
sweet,?  cucumbers  for  pickles,?  peas,  green,? 
tomatoes.? 

Dairy  products  (4)  :  Milk,  wholesale,*  milk, 
retail,*  butter,*  butterfat.* 

Poultry  and  eggs  (3)  :  Chickens,*  eggs,* 
turkeys.? 

Meat  animals  (5)  :  Cattle,*  calves,*  sheep,* 
lambs,*  hogs.* 

Miscellaneous  (9) :  Tobacco,*  peanuts,* 
wool,*  flaxseed,*  hay,*  horses,*  mules,*  soy¬ 
beans,?  sugar  beets. 

Total,  67  items. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Re¬ 
search,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

‘Asterisk  represents  farm  product  included 
in  both  old  and  new  indexes. 

tDagger  represents  new  item  included  in 
index  but  not  carried  back  to  1910-14. 

No  mark  after  a  commodity  indicates  new 
item  included  In  index  and  carried  back  to 
1910-14  period. 

Cucumbers  for  market  were  included  in  the 
old  index  but  not  in  the  new. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  my  amendment,  when  I  shall 
present  it,  will  refer  to  the  1926  level. 
That" is  the  level  to  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  is 
so  violently  opposed.  He  said  it  brought 
on  the  crash  of  1929,  which  almost  de¬ 
stroyed  the  world.  Weil,  in  1926  we  had, 
as  I  think  and  as  I  thought,  fairly  good 
times  in  the  country.  They  were  the 
best  times  we  had  known  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod;  and  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
Government — not  of  my  party,  but  that 
makes  no  difference — decided  that  1926 
was  a  pretty  fair  year.  So  they  decided 
that  they  would  make  that  the  sample, 
the  goal,  the  starting  point;  they  would 
start  from  the  year  1926.  They  took  dif¬ 
ferent  groups  of  commodities.  They  took 
farm  products,  No.  1;  foods,  No.  2;  hides 
and  leather  products,  No.  3;  textile  prod¬ 
ucts,  No.  4;  fuel  and  lighting,  No.  5; 
metals  and  metal  products,  No.  6;  build¬ 
ing  materials,  No.  7;  chemicals  and  allied 
products,  No.  8;  housefurnishing  goods, 
No.  9;  miscellaneous  goods,  No.  10.  They 
gave  the  then  prevailing  prices  of  each 
of  those  groups,  on  the  average,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  100.  Then  the  dollar  had  100 
cents  in  it.  They  took  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  making  up  these  various 
groups  for  the  year  1926,  gave  a  rating 
of  100,  and  called  that  the  starting  point. 

That  is  one  equation.  On  the  other 
side  they  took  100,  which  represents  tbs 
100  cents  in  the  dollar;  so  they  conceived 
and  considered  and  determined  and  de¬ 
cided  that  1926  was  the  best  year  they 
could  revert  to  as  a  starting  point.  So 
from  that  time  on  we  have  been  follow¬ 
ing  this  method  of  measuring  value. 
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At  the  present  time  farm  products, 
according  to  this  standard  of  100,  stand 
at  91.1.  That  means — this  was  of  the 
date  November  29 — that  farm  products, 
according  to  this  measuring  device,  are 
9  points  below  what  they  were  in  1926, 
as  an  average  and  as  a  rule. 

It  means  that  food  products,  which 
were  100  in  1926,  on  November  29  of  this 
year  stood  at  89.2.  That  is  practically  11 
points  below  the  standard  of  1926. 

We  find  hides  and  leather  products 
given  100  in  1926.  On  the  29th  of  No¬ 
vember  1941  they  stood  at  115.4.  That 
means  that  hides  and  the  things  made 
from  hides,  which  are  leather  products, 
were  on  that  date  on  the  average  15 
percent  higher  than  they  were  during 
the  year  1926. 

The  next  group  is  textile  products. 
They  were  given  100  in  1926,  and  on  No¬ 
vember  29  they  stood  at  90.6.  Textile 
products  are  made  up,  of  course,  of  cot¬ 
ton,  woolen,  silk,  and  other  similar  prod¬ 
ucts.  During  1926  they  were  given  a 
rating  of  100;  and,  as  I  said,  on  Novem¬ 
ber  29  they  stood  at  90.6. 

The  next  is  fuel  and  lighting,  which 
were  given  100  in  1926.  On  November 
29  they  stood  at  79.4.  That  is  more 
than  20  points  below  what  they  were. 
That  means  that  metals  and  metal  pro¬ 
ducts  on  November  29  were  20  percent 
cheaper  than  they  were  during  the  year 
1926. 

Metals  and  metal  products  were  given 
100  in  1926,  and  on  November  29  they 
stood  at  103.3—3  percent  above  what 
they  were  in  1926. 

Building  materials  were  given  100  in 
1926.  On  November  29  they  stood  at 
107.4,  practically  IV2  percent  above  what 
they  were  in  1926,  on  the  average. 

Chemicals  and  allied  products  were 
given  100  in  1926,  and  they  stood  at  89.7, 
or  practically  11  points  cheaper  now 
than  they  were  in  1926. 

The  next  is  house-furnishing  goods. 
They  stood  at  100  in  1926.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  29  they  stood  at  101.9,  practically  2 
percent  higher  or  more  expensive  than 
they  were  in  1926. 

Then  miscellaneous  —  that  catches 
everything — were  given  100,  whatever 
they  were,  in  1926;  and  on  November  29, 
1941,  the  same  items  were  87.1. 

So,  Mr.  President,  save  in  the  case  of 
four  items,  these  group  products  are 
cheaper  now  than  they  were  in  1926. 
Only  three  groups  are  higher  than  they 
were  in  1926,  and  even  those  are  not  ma¬ 
terially  higher.  For  example,  one  is  nine- 
tenths  of  1  percent  higher.  That  is  prac¬ 
tically  on  a  parity.  The  only  group  that 
is  perceptibly  higher  is  the  group  embrac¬ 
ing  hides  and  leather  products,  which 
stands  at  115.4. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason 
why  we  refer  to  the  year  1926  as  being 
the  goal.  That  is  the  standard.  It  was 
the  beginning.  It  was  the  year,  if  I  re¬ 
member  correctly,  when  we  passed  out  of 
inflation  back  to  stability.  From  this 
measuring  device,  if  prices  fall  below  100, 
we  are  in  deflation,  and  if  prices  rise 
above  100  to  that  extent  we  are  in  infla¬ 
tion.  If  we  can  put  these  groups  in  a 
relation  to  each  other  of  100 — and  they 
are  almost  that  now — then  we  can  keep 


the  whole  group  in  harmony,  at  100  or 
thereabouts. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  he  puts  away  the 
chart  before  him? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  As  I  understand 
the  Senator,  the'chart  shows  with  respect 
to  farm  products  and  foods  that  their 
prices  in  November  of  1941  were  from  10 
to  12  percent  below  what  they  were  in 
1926. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  products  of 
which  the  prices  are  practically  the  same 
as  they  were  in  1926,  or  a  little  above, 
are  principally  industrial  products. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  think 
they  are  all  industrial  products. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  So  that,  according 
to  the  chart,  in  1926  there  was  a  spread 
between  agricultural  products  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  In  1926 
they  were  all  given  a  rating  of  100.  They 
stood  in  that  relation  to  each  other. 
Farm  products  were  given  a  rating  of 
100,  and  food  products  were  given  a 
rating  of  100. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  that  is  an 
arbitrary  relationship. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
true;  but  the  prices  then  obtaining,  what¬ 
ever  they  were,  were  given  a  rating  of  100. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  relationship 
had  to  be  selected;  I  understand  that; 
but,  as  the  Senator  has  already  demon¬ 
strated,  when  the  deflation  of  1921  took 
place,  its  chief  burden  was  felt  by  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  The  charts  of 
that  time  will  show  that  the  curve  of 
agricultural  prices  took  a  precipitate  fall, 
whereas  the  curve  of  industrial  commod¬ 
ity  prices  fell  very  slightly.  So  what  we 
are  now  confronted  with,  as  the  Senator 
has  demonstrated,  is  that  in  November 
of  1941  the  prices  of  farm  products  and 
of  food  still  remained  from  10  to  12  cents 
below  the  period  of  1926,  which  has  been 
selected  as  the  norm. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  exactly  correct  in  his  interpreta¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  should  like 
to  get  my  charts  in  the  Record  tonight. 
I  will  not  take  any  more  time  than  I 
have  to. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  time  when  the 
price  of  farm  products  fell  precipitately 
was  in  the  period  of  deflation,  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Strong  started  calling  farm  loans; 
but  industrial  prices  did  not  drop  in 
comparison  with  farm  prices. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  For  the 
very  obvious  reason  that  farmers  are  not 
financed  as  industry  is. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  And  they  cannot  fix 
the  prices. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  And  in¬ 
dustries,  if  times  are  not  good,  can  lay 
off  their  men.  They  can  quit  buying; 
they  can  curtail  and  save  themselves. 
The  farmer  cannot  do  that.  Any  indus¬ 
try,  if  it  needs  money,  can  go  to  a  bank 


and  get  it  at  any  time,  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  interest.  The  farmer  cannot  do 
that.  If  a  farmer  owed  a  bank,  and  the 
bank  had  a  mortgage  on  his  cattle  or  his 
stored  wheat  or  his  stored  corn  or  his 
stored  cotton,  he  knew  that  if  the  loan 
were  called  he  would  have  to  sell.  The 
farmer,  then,  had  to  take  what  he  could 
get.  Industry  did  not  have  to  sell.  It 
could  have  put  up  collateral;  and,  if  its 
own  bank  could  not  afford  the  accom¬ 
modation,  it  could  have  gone  to  some 
other  bank.  The  farmer  could  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  point  I  wanted 
to  make  was  that  farm  prices  never  came 
up  to  a  parity  with  prices  of  manufac¬ 
tured  products  to  what  they  were  prior 
to  1921  or  prior  to  the  time  when  Gov¬ 
ernor  Strong  had  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  call  in  the  loans.  Yet  today  farm 
prices  are  lower  than  they  were  even  in 
1926,  when  they  had  not  come  back  to 
parity  with  the  1921  prices. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  They 
are  very  much  lower  than  they  have 
been. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  I  shall 
propose  for  consideration  provides  a 
statutory  formula  for  arriving  at  parity 
prices.  It  follows  the  same  principle 
which  is  now  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
manage  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Their  plan  is  not  written,  it  is 
in  their  minds,  and  they  can  change  it. 
They  do  not  have  to  make  it  public,  and 
it  is  not  public.  One  has  to  study  it  for 
months  to  ascertain  what  it  is,  but  we 
can  find  out  what  it  is  by  studying  it. 

I  favor  a  change  of  the  base  period 
from  1909-1914  to  1919-1929.  The  orig¬ 
inal  base  period  was  6  years.  I  desire  to 
make  it  a  10-year  base  period,  commenc¬ 
ing  July  1,  1919,  and  ending  on  June  30, 
1929. 

In  explaining  just  how  my  amendment 
would  work,  I  shall  take  cotton  as  an  ex¬ 
ample,  because  there  are  many  Senators 
on  the  floor  who  understand  the  details 
of  cotton  production.  The  same  method 
I  have  heretofore  described  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  working  out  the  base  price. 
Under  the  present  plan  the  base  price  is 
the  average  price  for  the  years  1909-1914. 
The  base  price  I  propose  is  the  average 
price  of  any  commodity  during  the  newly 
suggested  base  period,  1919  to  1929. 

There  are  in  this  country  10  principal 
concentration  points  for  cotton.  There 
are  10  places  where  merchants  dealing 
in  cotton  can  send  their  cotton  for  stor¬ 
age,  for  concentration  purposes,  because 
there  is  a  standard  market.  Those  10 
places  are  Augusta,  Ga.;  Houston,  Tex.; 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Galveston,  Tex.; 
Memphis,  Tenn.;  Charleston,  S.  C.;  Dal¬ 
las,  Tex.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  Savannah, 
Ga.;  and  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Those  are  all 
the  concentration  points  there  are. 

There  is  a  spot  market  for  cotton  at 
each  of  those  towns  every  day  in  the 
year  when  the  exchanges  are  open.  They 
are  not  open  on  Sundays  or  holidays.  In 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  my 
amendment  will  work,  I  sent  to  each  of 
these  exchanges  a  request  that  they  fill 
out  a  questionnaire  for  me.  I  asked  them 
to  give  me  the  price  of  %-inch  middling 
cotton  as  it  was  reflected  by  their  bocks 
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on  the  first  day  of  each  month  and  the 
tenth  day  of  each  month  during  each  of 
the  years  in  the  10-year  period.  When  I 
received  the  answers  I  found  that  the 
average  price  of  cotton  at  each  exchange 
was  so  much  for  the  year.  Then  by  add¬ 
ing  the  figures  for  the  10  years,  I  found 
the  average  price  of  cotton  at  each  of 
these  concentration  places  for  the  period. 
By  adding  the  10  concentration  averages 
and  striking  an  average,  I  got  the  general 
average,  or  base  price. 

The  average  price  of  cotton  at  each  of 
the  concentration  points  was  as  follows: 


Augusta _ 

Houston _ 

Montgomery  . 

Cents 

. .  22.685 

. .  22.867 

22  449 

Galveston _ 

Memphis 

...  _ 23.153 

22  R2fi 

Charleston _ 

Dallas  _ _ _ 

New  Orleans _ 

Savannah  _ 

Little  Rock _ 

...  _  22.690 

. 22.350 

_  22.793 

_  22.570 

_ 22.605 

Those  were  the  average  prices  for 
which  cotton  sold  at  each  of  those  10 
concentration  points  during  the  10-year 
period.  By  adding  the  10  averages  and 
striking  an  average  of  them  all,  we  find 
that  the  average  or  base  price  of  cotton 
during  the  10-year  period  was  22.698. 
That  is  what  cotton  sold  for  in  the  South 
at  these  10  concentration  points,  on  the 
average,  during  the  10-year  period. 

To  show  that  my  research  was  not  far 
wrong,  I  sent  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  asked  them  to  fill  out  the 
same  questionnaire.  They  filled  it  out, 
and  by  striking  the  average  of  their  fig¬ 
ures  we  find  they  show  the  average  price 
of  cotton  at  each  of  those  10  points  to  be 
22.7  cents.  The  research  I  made  showed 
that  the  price  was  a  fraction  of  a  cent 
less  than  the  price  found  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics.  So  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  average  or  base  price  of 
cotton  during  the  10-year  period  was 
22.69  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  one  side  of  the 
equation.  If  we  take  that  figure  as  the 
base  price,  than  we  have  only  to  go  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  to  find  their 
figures  already  made.  They  do  not  have 
to  make  them  up.  They  are  made  once 
each  week. 

Starting  at  the  base  period,  the  year 
1926,  at  100 — and  I  have  explained  how 
that  came  about — we  find,  if  we  make 
the  computation,  that  all  we  have  to  do 
in  order  to  find  the  parity  price  of  cotton 
when  once  the  base  price,  which  is  22.7, 
is  determined,  is  to  go  to  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  ask  them  what  the 
index  number  is.  If  the  index  number 
is  90,  we  multiply  22.7  by  90,  and  the 
result  is  the  parity  price  of  cotton.  If 
the  index  is  100,  we  multiply  by  100,  and 
get  the  base  price  or  the  average  price 
during  the  10-year  period.  It  is  just 
as  simple  with  the  other  commodities. 

Using  the  same  system  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  we  find  there  are  some  major  con¬ 
centration  markets  for  wheat.  There 
are  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis, 
Omaha,  Fort  Worth,  Duluth,  and  others. 
I  have  found  the  average  price  at  which 
No.  1  Hard  wheat  sold  for  during  the 
10-year  period  at  the  six  places  I  have 
named.  The  prices  were  as  follows: 


St.  Louis _ _ _ $1.  616 

Chicago _ _  1.528 

Minneapolis _  1.551 

Omaha _ _ 1.  506 

Fort  Worth. . . .  1.560 

Duluth _ _  1.  704 

By  striking  a  general  average  of  those 
prices,  we  find  that  the  average  or  base 
price  for  wheat  for  the  10-year  period 
was  $1.57  a  bushel.  That  shows  how 
simple  it  is. 

When  this  is  once  worked  out,  it  never 
has  to  be  worked  out  again,  so  long  as  the 
law  stands.  If  that  should  be  concurred 
in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  as 
we  have  their  figure  for  cotton,  when 
once  figured  out,  it  stands  until  the  law 
is  changed.  From  week  to  week  all  we 
have  to  do  in  order  to  find  the  parity 
price  of  any  commodity  is  to  find  the 
average  price,  which  will  be  worked  out 
and  made  public,  then  telephone  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  get  the  index 
number,  and  multiply  the  base  price  by 
the  index  number,  the  result  being  parity. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  Senator  leaves  that  point,  I  wish 
he  would  put  into  the  Record  the  average 
price  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave, 
so  that  it  will  appear  in  his  remarks. 
I  believe  he  overlooked  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
Senator  asks  me  to  insert  in  the  Record 
the  price  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  figures  for  wheat.  As  I  recall,  it 
is  2  cents  less  than  the  figure  I  gave. 
The  Department  figure  is  $1.55;  at  least 
it  is  a  little  less  than  the  average  for  the 
six  concentration  points.  That  is  for 
the  reason  that  they  try  to  stick  pretty 
closely  to  the  farm  price,  and  the  farm 
price  is  always  less  than  the  concentra¬ 
tion  point  price.  In  the  case  of  cotton, 
for  example,  the  farmer  did  not  on  an 
average  receive  22.7  cents  for  his  cotton. 
He  sold  it  back  in  the  State  to  someone 
who  purchased  it,  and  someone  made  a 
commission,  and  someone  had  to  pay  the 
freight.  But  when  the  cotton  went  to 
these  concentration  points,  the  mill 
bought  it  there,  and  22.7  cents  was  the 
price  the  mill  people  had  to  pay. 

Someone  might  ask,  why  do  you  take 
as  your  base  price  the  high  price,  which 
is  the  concentration-point  price,  and 
then  go  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  has  the  wholesale  price?  That  is 
very  simple.  It  is  an  arbitrary  matter. 
I  give  the  farmers  the  benefit  of  a  high 
base  price,  then  I  place  that  against  the 
wholesale  price,  on  the  theory  that  if  he 
gets  a  little  more  in  his  base  price  he  will 
have  to  pay  a  little  more  for  the  things 
he  buys,  so  on  the  average  what  he  re¬ 
ceives  and  what  he  has  to  pay  out, will  be 
equalized. 

I  have  another  chart  dealing  with  the 
parity  price  on  corn,  which  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
plain.  During  that  10-year  period  the 
average  price  of  a  good  grade  of  corn 
which  is  tenderable  on  contracts  was  95.4 
cents  at  Chicago;  at  Omaha  the  price  was 
89.7  cents;  at  Minneapolis  89.3  cents;  and 
at  St.  Louis  the  average  price  was  94.9 
cents,  which  made  a  general  average 
price  at  which  corn  sold  during  that  10- 
year  period  of  92.3  cents. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  parity  price  on 
corn  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  is 
to  telephone  to  the  Department.  “The 


price  changes  every  week.  The  Bureau 
gets  out  a  new  index  number  every 
Thursday.  The  base  price  does  not 
change.  That  stands  as  long  as  the  law 
stands.  But  the  index  number  changes. 
By  multiplying  the  base  price  by  the  in¬ 
dex  number  the  parity  price  can  be  ob¬ 
tained.  The  price  is  only  a  matter  of 
one  week’s  duration.  The  index  number 
of  industrial  commodities  remains  the 
same  for  1  month.  A  new  index  num¬ 
ber  is  fixed  on  the  15th  of  each  month. 
The  present  index  number  is  143. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
provide  a  definite  statutory  formula  for 
arriving  at  parity  prices,  one  that  could 
not  be  changed  except  by  the  Congress, 
so  that  a  man  in  Duluth,  or  a  man  in 
Key  West,  or  a  man  anywhere  else  who 
has  access  to  statistics  could  figure  out 
the  parity  price.  He  could  obtain  the 
base  price  as  it  may  be  figured  out  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  then  he  could  telephone  or 
telegraph  from  time  to  time  and  get  the 
index  number,  and  by  multiplying  one 
figure  by  the  other  he  could  get  the  parity 
price.  The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  works  it  out  only  once  a  month, 
so  it  does  not  change  as  rapidly  as  the 
index  figured  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  not 
limited  to  agricultural  products,  but  in¬ 
cludes  industrial  products  as  well,  in¬ 
deed,  all  the  commodities  or  products 
with  which  Mr.  Henderson  will  have  to 
deal.  It  provides  that  Mr.  Henderson, 
or  the  Administrator,  cannot  touch  a 
single  item,  regardless  of  what  it  may  be, 
until  the  price  of  the  product  reaches 
either  parity  or  within  5  percent  of 
parity.  If  the  commodity  is  above  parity 
he  can  begin  to  operate  on  it. 

Take  any  commodity,  I  care  not  what 
it  may  be — copper,  lead,  zinc,  any  com¬ 
modity  either  in  the  raw  or  processed 
stage — Mr.  Henderson  cannot  do  any¬ 
thing  with  that  commodity  until  the  price 
of  the  commodity  reaches  95.  Then  he 
can  begin  to  consider  it,  and,  under  my 
amendment,  to  fix  the  price  on  it,  not 
higher  than  100,  not  higher  than  it  was 
in  1926.  I  do  not  have  a  110-percent  pro¬ 
vision  in  my  amendment.  I  am  not 
against  the  110-percent  provision,  but  I 
am  not  asking  for  it.  No  farmer  has 
asked  me  for  110  percent.  No  farmer  has 
asked  me  for  any  advantages.  The  farm¬ 
ers  are  asking  me  to  see  to  it  that  they 
are  placed  on  a  parity,  a  full  parity,  an 
honest  parity.  They  are  not  there  now. 
They  are  not  there  now  because  of  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions,  not  because  of  those 
who  use  the  different -formulas  to  arrive 
at  parity. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
give  Mr.  Henderson  the  authority  of  the 
Congress.  That  is  the  authority  he  will 
have  if  he  is  given  any  authority.  He  has 
no  power  inherently.  No  one  other  than 
the  Congress  has  any  power  to  legislate. 
No  one  has  the  right  to  legislate,  except¬ 
ing  the  Congress,  but  the  Congress  may 
delegate  its  constitutional  power  to  some 
agency,  and  that  must  be  done  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  way.  It  is  my  contention  that 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  is  not  consti¬ 
tutional.  In  my  judgment,  no  court  in 
peacetime  would  sustain  the  bill  in  its 
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present  form.  What  courts  may  do  in 
wartime  I  am  not  so  sure. 

If  we  pass  the  bill,  I  am  not  so  sure  it 
will  not  be  sustained.  In  wartimes  we 
do  many  things  which  we  probably  would 
not  do  in  peacetimes.  The  bill,  however, 
is  not  a  constitutional  bill.  It  is  a  dele¬ 
gation  of  congressional  power  under  the 
Constitution,  if  it  is  anything,  and  to  be 
a  proper  delegation  of  power  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  do  two  things:  First,  it  must 
create  the  agency,  and  must  give  the 
agency  directions  as  to  when  it  may  act; 
second,  it  must  place  limitations  upon 
the  actions  of  the  agency  when  it  does 
act.  The  bill  does  not  fix  such  limita¬ 
tions.  I  contend  the  bill  is  not  consti¬ 
tutional. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  considered  the  bill.  I  am  not 
criticizing  the  committee.  We  have  not 
undertaken  heretofore  to  write  a  bill  of 
this  kind.  The  task  has  been  a  gigantic 
one.  Tire  committee  which  performed 
this  task  should  be  commended,  and  I 
commend  the  committee,  and  especially 
do  I  commend  the  active  and  energetic 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown], 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill.  But  if  we 
can  improve  the  bill  I  am  willing  to  try 
to  do  so.  I  think  the  bill  ought  to  dele¬ 
gate  to  an  administrator  the  power  which 
the  Congress  has,  but  we  should  provide 
that  he  must  find  certain  conditions  to 
be  in  existence  before  he  can  turn  his 
hands.  Then  let  us  place  limits  within 
which  he  can  act.  My  amendment  seeks 
to  do  that. 

If  prices  reach  within  5  points  of  100, 
that  is  a  condition  which  gives  him  power 
to  act.  Then  he  can  act  to  fix  prices 
upon  the  raw  product  or  the  finished 
product  at  around  100.  If  he  finds  some 
group  is  above  100,  he  can  take  steps 
immediately  to  bring  the  price  down  to 
100.  If  the  prices  are  at  100,  as  some  are 
now,  he  can  take  steps  to  keep  them 
there.  So  my  amendment  establishes 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  act  and  the  limits  within 
which  he  may  act. 

That  is  about  the  explanation  I  care 
to  make,  save  for  one  further  statement: 
After  I  had  prepared  my  amendment,  I 
was  very  gratified  this  morning  to  receive 
a  letter  from  Albert  W.  Hawkes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States.  The  letter  is  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  1942.  In  reading  through  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  sent  with  the  letter  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred,  I  find,  on  page  10  thereof,  this 
statement: 

The  function  of  Congress  does  not  end 
with  the  laying  down  of  such  policies,  but 
includes  establishment  of  standards  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  the  agency  it  selects  for  the 
purpose  of  administration  may  be  guided 
and  limited  in  activities  in  support  of  the 
policies  declared  by  Congress.  Extraordinary 
conditions  may  caU  for  extraordinary  reme¬ 
dies,  the  Supreme  Court  has  pointed  out, 
adding  that  extraordinary  conditions  do  not 
create  or  enlarge  constitutional  power. 

Mr.  President,  that  sustains  the  point 
I  have  just  made.  It  is  true  we  are  at 
war,  but  war  does  not  expand  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  War  does  not  change  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  The  powers  contained  in  the 


Constitution  have  been  there  for  150 
years.  They  are  there  today.  When 
war  was  declared  the  Constitution  was 
not  changed.  If  under  the  Constitution 
we  could  not  delegate  power  2  months 
ago  in  a  certain  way,  we  certainly  can¬ 
not  delegate  it  in  the  same  way  now,  and 
make  it  constitutional  now,  provided  the 
power  was  unconstitutional  in  the  first 
place. 

I  shall  read  into  the  Record  one  fur¬ 
ther  statement  from  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States,  which  sustains  my 
viewpoint  entirely.  I  did  not  know  that 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  was  going  to  endorse  my  amend¬ 
ment,  but  here  is  an  endorsement  of  my 
amendment: 

This  standard  for  price  fixing  Congress  can 
place  beyond  any  possibility  of  misunder¬ 
standing  by  adding  definitions  of  the  extent 
and  conditions  under  which  control  is  to  be 
imposed.  These  definitions  could  be  in  terms 
of  price  relationships  as  shown  by  the  price 
data  comprehensively  collected  and  published 
weekly  and  monthly,  by  a  Federal  agency  of 
long  experience,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics,  and  now  utilized  by  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  such  as  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System.  Such  data  will 
show  immediately  any  price  within  a  group, 
and  any  class  related  to  any  other  classes, 
that  should  have  attention. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  as  clear  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  amendment  I  have  of¬ 
fered  as  could  be  written.  It  is  suggested 
that  we  keep  the  prices  of  all  our  com¬ 
modities  in  relationship  according  to 
some  formula,  and  the  figures  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Labor  Statistics  are  taken  as  one- 
half  the  formula.  The  other  half,  of 
course,  would  be  the  base  period  or  the 
base  price.  From  that  standpoint  the 
problem  could  be  handled  with  the 
1909-14  base  or  the  1919-29  base. 

At  a  later  time,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
call  up  the  amendment  and  ask  for  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  have  been  absent 
from  the  Chamber  and  did  not  hear  all 
the  Senator’s  discussion.  The  Senator 
does  not  mean,  does  he,  that  the  average 
price  shall  be  the  ceiling  of  prices? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  do  not 
understand  the  question. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  that  the  average  price  which  he 
has  figured  out  for  cotton,  as  an  example, 
should  be  the  ceiling  of  prices? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  mean 
that  at  the  present  time  the  base  price 
multiplied  by  the  present  index  number 
would  give  a  price  of  cotton  of  about  21  Ms 
cents  a  pound.  That  is  the  price  which 
should  be  fixed  at  present  for  cotton. 
Then,  as  the  parity  price  goes  up,  if  wages 
are  unrestrained,  they  will  cause  other 
prices  to  go  up.  Then,  if  the  index  num¬ 
ber  should  go  up,  the  price  of  cotton 
would  go  up,  because  the  index  number 
would  govern  the  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  And  the  prices  of 
finished  products  would  also  go  up. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD.  The  Senator  means, 
then,  to  arrive  at  a  price  which  would 


represent  a  fair  exchange  value  on  the 
basis  of  parity. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  The  price 
should  be  placed  at  that  point  now,  and 
kept  there,  according  to  the  formula.  In 
my  judgment,  it  could  be  done  very  easily. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  parity  would  not  fluctuate? 
Would  the  Senator  fix  a  price  now  which 
would  not  fluctuate? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  could 
not  do  that  for  the  reason  that  if  wages 
continue  to  increase  other  prices  will 
increase. 

Mr.  SHIFSTEAD.  Why  talk  about 
wages?  What  about  prices  and  profits? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  admit  that  I  am  getting  at 
the  wage  matter  through  a  sort  of  back 
door. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  We  are  fixing  prices 
on  farm  commodities.  The  farmer  pays 
to  industry  more  than  the  price  of  labor; 
he  also  pays  profits.  If  we  are  to  have 
a  parity  price  it  must  be  based  on  the 
price  of  the  finished  product,  and  not  on 
the  labor  income  index. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have 
concluded,  Mr.  President,  unless  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  some  further  suggestion. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  am  asking  the 
Senator  a  question. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have 
explained  my  formula  to  the  Senator. 
My  formula  would  fix  the  price  on  cotton 
at  present  at  20  cents  plus. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  understand  that; 
but  what  do  the  figures  mean?  The  Sen¬ 
ator  talks  about  the  labor  index.  Does 
he  mean  labor  income? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  No,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Or  does  he  mean 
the  price  level? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Each 
week  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ob¬ 
tains  the  prices  on  certain  quantities  of 
each  of  900  commodities. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Then  it 
adds  the  prices  of  all  those  commodities, 
making  a  grand  total.  It  then  divides  the 
grand  total  by  the  number  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  the  average  shows  whether 
prices,  on  the  whole,  have  gone  up  or 
down.  If  the  average  is  higher  it  means 
that  the  average  has  gone  up.  If  the 
average  is  lower  it  means  that  on  the  av¬ 
erage  prices  have  gone  down.  Of  course, 
the  prices  of  a  good  many  commodities 
would  not  change  at  all.  Some  would 
go  up,  and  some  would  go  down;  but 
in  times  of  stability  the  average  would  be 
about  the  same.  The  average  has  not 
changed  very  much  until  recently.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  the  index  number 
changed  only  a  fraction  of  a  point  from 
week  to  week  and  from  month  to  month. 
Now,  with  all  our  spending,  the  average 
is  going  up. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  Senator  is  aim¬ 
ing  at  a  uniform  formula,  which  is  not 
a  fixed  price,  but  a  flexible  formula. 
Whether  prices  go  up  or  down,  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  would  be  on  a  basis  of  fair 
exchange  with  industrial  prices. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  place  farm  commodities  on  a 
parity  with  industry;  and  once  having 
placed  them  there,  I  want  to  keep  them 
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there.  If  industrial  prices  go  up  I  want 
farm  prices  to  go  up.  If  industrial  prices 
go  down,  I  want  farm  prices  to  go  down. 
If  we  can  place  them  on  a  parity  and 
keep  them  there  we  can  make  some 
progress. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  bill  would  not 
accomplish  that  purpose? 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  It  would 
not,  but  the  amendment  which  I  have 
suggested  is  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  I  surrender  the  floor. 

During  the  course  of  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma,  the  following 
table  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Brown  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record: 


Parity  prices  for  selected  agricultural  commodities  under  2  methods  of  measurement 


Commodity  and  unit 

Actual 
price, 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

Parity  price,  Dec. 
15, 1941 

Percent 
Thomas 
amend¬ 
ment,  par¬ 
ity  of  cur¬ 
rent  meas¬ 
urement 
parity 

Percent  actual  price 
of  parity 

Current 

measure¬ 

ment 

Thomas 

amend¬ 

ment 

Current 

measure¬ 

ment 

Thomas 

amend¬ 

ment 

Wheat,  per  bushel _ 

..  cents.. 

102.2 

127.3 

124.6 

97.9 

80.3 

82.0 

Corn,  per  bushel _ 

_ do _ 

66.9 

92.4 

83.6 

90.5 

72.4 

80.0 

Oats,  per  bushel. _ _ 

_ do _ 

45.2 

57.5 

44.6 

77.6 

78.6 

101.3 

Barley,  per  bushel _ _ 

_ do _ 

56.1 

89.1 

65.1 

73.1 

63.0 

86.2 

Rye,  per  bushel  _ 

_ do _ 

57.8 

103.7 

89.0 

85.8 

55.7 

64.9 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel _ 

_ do _ 

64.9 

105. 1 

99.3 

94.5 

61.8 

65.4 

Flaxseed,  per  bushel . . 

..dollars  . 

1.78 

2.  43 

2.  20 

90.5 

73.3 

80.9 

Cotton,  per  pound. . . . 

..  cents.. 

10.23 

17.86 

20.1 

112.5 

90.9 

80.7 

Cottonseed,  per  ton _ 

dollars.. 

44.65 

32.  47 

32.  37 

99.7 

137.5 

137.9 

Potatoes,  per  bushel _ _ 

...cents.. 

82.7 

101.3 

117.5 

116.  0 

81.6 

70.4 

Sweetpotatoes,  per  bushel . 

_ do _ 

86.6 

126.4 

128.0 

101.3 

68.5 

67.7 

Hay,  per  ton.  .  _ 

..dollars.. 

9.43 

17.09 

12.  72 

74.4 

55.2 

74.1 

Peanuts,  per  pound . . . . 

...cents.. 

4.79 

6.9 

5.  48 

79.4 

69.4 

87.4 

Apples,  per  bushel _ _ _ 

..dollars.. 

1.09 

1.38 

1.37 

99.3 

79.0 

79.6 

Hoes,  per  100  pounds _ 

_ do _ 

10.  21 

10.  40 

9.18 

88.3 

98.2 

111.2 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds _ 

_ do _ 

9.38 

7.  50 

6.  46 

86.1 

125. 1 

145.  2 

Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds _ 

_ do _ 

11.22 

9.72 

9.07 

93.3 

115.  4 

123.7 

Lambs,  per  100  pounds _ _ _ 

_ do _ 

9.86 

8.  45 

10.  32 

122.1 

116.7 

95.5 

Butterfat,  per  pound  . . 

..  cents.. 

36.0 

41.4 

41.4 

100.0 

87.0 

87.0 

Chickens,  live,  per  pound _ _ 

_ do _ 

15.8 

16.4 

20.1 

122.6 

96.3 

78.6 

Turkevs.  live,  per  pound _ 

_ do _ 

20.9 

20.7 

27.1 

130. 9 

101.0 

77.1 

Eggs,  per  dozen _ _ 

_ do _ 

34.1 

38.  4 

31.2 

81.3 

88.8 

109.3 

Wool,  per  pound  . . . . 

_ do _ 

37.1 

26.4 

32.1 

121.6 

140.5 

115.6 

SGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— ENROLLED 
BILLS  SIGNED 

essage  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
ives  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
his  signature  to  the  following  en- 
bills,  and  they  were  signed  by  the 
Vice  President: 

S.  2149.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  approved 
April  22,  1941  (Public  Law  39,  77th  Cong.),  so 
as  to  increase  the  authorized  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps: 

H.  R.  4077a  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  License  Act  so  as  to  permit  the 
transportation ;  of  school  children  and  occa¬ 
sional  sightseeing  operations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  procurement  of  a  li¬ 
cense  or  payment  of  a  tax  in  the  case  of  cer¬ 
tain  vehicles  performing  such  operations  in 
connection  with  transportation  to  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  5464.  An  act  to  authorize  transfer  of 
enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  to  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps:  and 

H.  R.  6163.  An  act  to  prohibit  parking  of 
vehicles  upon  public  or  private  property  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  such  property. 

OPERATION  OF  THE  SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  confusion  and  working  at  cross 
purposes  must  be  eliminated  from  the 
war  effort  if  it  is  to  be  entirely  successful ; 
and  it  must  be  entirely  successful  if 
speedy  and  satisfactory  results  are  to  be 
achieved.  America  will  accept  nothing 
less  than  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  the  conduct  and  prosecution  of  our 
momentous  undertaking.  Woe  unto  that 
man  who,  through  shortsightedness, 
selfishness,  or  stupidity,  bungles  any  part 
of  this  vital  job;  and  yet  at  this  very 
moment  the  job  of  bringing  men  into  the 


military  service  is  being  bungled  and  ter¬ 
ribly  confused.  The  Congress  is  not  £o 
blame  for  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  for  it 
was  foresighted  and  enacted  the  Selective 
Service  Act  which  provided  an  orderly, 
equitable,  and  intelligent  formula  for  ac¬ 
quiring  military  manpower  without  dis¬ 
rupting  the  flow  of  industrial  manpower. 

I  could  furnish  the  Senate  with  a 
thousand  exhibits  to  prove  my  point,  but 
in  the  interest  of  brevity  I  shall  place  in 
the  Record  only  one  letter  received  by 
me.  This  letter  is  from  the  pen  of  Dean 
O.  M.  Dickerson,  a  World  War  veteran,  a 
dean  of  one  of  the  finest  colleges  of  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  land,  and  a  member  of  his 
local  draft  board.  His  statement  applies 
with  equal  force  to  every  county  in  the 
United  States  and  is  a  terrible  indictment 
of  our  intelligence  and  ability  to  conduct 
an  all-out  war  against  our  unspeakable 
foes.  J 

We  are  in  a  desperate  conflict  requir¬ 
ing  the  waging  of  total  war  against  foes 
whose  spoken  word  is  the  supreme  law 
of  their  unhappy  lands.  That  situation 
requires  that  every  man  in  the  United 
States  be  assigned  a  duty  fitted  to  his 
abilities,  and  furthermore,  that  he  serve 
in  such  an  assignment.  Some  will  man 
guns.  Others  will  man  the  tools  which 
produce  the  guns.  Both  activities  are  of 
vital  importance  to  our  safety.  Congress 
enacted  the  Selective  Service  Act  to  de¬ 
termine  where  the  mannower  of  this 
democratic  Nation  should  be  utilized. 
Congress  naturally  expected  that  selec¬ 
tive  service  would  supersede  the  faulty 
recruiting  method  in  time  of  war,  but  un¬ 
happily  the  bureaucrats  in  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments,  disregarding  the  in¬ 
dustrial  needs  of  the  Nation,  have  self¬ 
ishly,  stupidly,  and  tenaciously  clung  to 
recruiting. 


Unfortunately,  in  this  tragic  hour,  we 
are  utilizing  two  diametrically  opposed 
methods.  We  are  inducting  men  into 
the  military  service  under  the  Selective 
Service  Act,  and  by  the  high  pressure 
recruiting  method.  In  my  opiniqh  the 
high  pressure  recruiting  to  which  the 
young  men  of  this  Nation  are  beiflg  sub¬ 
jected  is  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  this  Nation.  In  my  opinion  high  pres¬ 
sure  recruiting  is  sabotaging  selective 
service  and  is  sabotaging  Amdlica’s  in¬ 
dustrial  needs. 

Recruiting  officers,  intentionally  or 
unintentionally,  are  placing'  a  stigma 
upon  the  young  man  whose  name  has 
not  been  called  in  the  draft  simply  be¬ 
cause  he  does  not  rush  in  atad  volunteer 
before  he  is  called.  Such  an  implication 
of  failure  in  patriotism  is  /nothing  short 
of  atrocious.  It  is  important  that  this 
point  be  clarified.  Otherwise  the  selec¬ 
tive-service  plan  of  military  induction  is  a 
failure.  Selective  service  was  not  devised 
as  a  method  to  induct  cowards  and  slack¬ 
ers  into  the  military  service;  rather  it  is 
a  method  to  get  the  right  man  into  the 
Army  and  the  right  man  into  the  factory 
or  laboratory  or  professional  service. 

Following  the  World  War,  the  provost 
marshal  general  made  a  complete  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  War  on  all 
phases  of  the  operations  of  the  selective- 
service  system  to  December  20,  1918. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  Dean  Q.  M.  Dickerson,  of  the 
Colorado  State  College  of  Education,  at 
Greeley,  Colo.,  together  with  three  pages 
from  the  second  report  of  the  provost 
marshal  genera,!  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
on  December  20,  1918.  The  pages  are 
Nos.  224,  225,  and  226. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Colorado  State  College  of  Education, 

Greeley,  December  13,  1941. 
Senator  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  you  as  an 
important  member  of  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Cominittee. 

We  are  how  at  war.  I  understand  that 
new  war  legislation  is  passing  through  Con¬ 
gress.  I  presume  that  this  legislation  will  be 
patterned  very  closely  on  that  used  in  the 
last  war.  I  served  in  that  war,  as  you  know, 
and  am  now  serving  on  the  local  draft  board. 

The  time  has  come  when  all  enlistments 
should  be  discontinued.  If  we  are  making 
the  greater  part  of  our  male  population  reg¬ 
ister  and  have  selective  service,  why  not  use 
this  system?  For  months  the  Regular  Army 
has  apparently  been  doing  everything  it  can 
to  sabotage  the  Selective  Service  Act.  If 
they  do  not  want  this  method  of  raising 
troops,  why  did  they  ask  for  it?  If  they  do 
not  intend  to  use  it,  certainly  there  is  no 
excuse  for  rushing  through  new  measures  of 
that;  type. 

Here  in  Greeley,  in  addition  to  the  local 
draft  board,  we  have  a  recruiting  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  Regular  Army,  another  re¬ 
cruiting  detachment  from  the  Marines,  and 
still  another  from  the  Navy.  The  recruiting 
staffs  are  made  up  of  men  in  the  highest  pay 
brackets  of  their  particular  rank  and  service. 
The  total  cost  of  these  recruiting  detach¬ 
ments  is  high.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of 
them  that  is  not  costing  more  than  the  en¬ 
tire  personnel  of  the  draft  board.  Together, 
they  are  costing  several  times  the  salaries 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  8  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ball  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  spec¬ 
ulative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  24,  line  11,  after  the  word  “effect”  and  the 

2  period  insert  the  following:  “Before  issuing  any  regulation 

3  or  order  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 

4  the  Administrator  shall  consult  informally  with  a  limited 

5  number  of  representatives  of  the  industry  or  industries  most 

6  affected  by  the  proposed  regulation  or  order  to  obtain  their 

7  views  as  to  its  probable  effect  on  the  functioning  of  such 

8  industry  or  industries  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the 

9  Administrator  deems  advisable.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  0E  TIIE  UNITED  STATES 

January  8  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Ball  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz :  On  page 
30,  after  line  13,  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

1  (f)  Before  issuing  any  regulation  or  order  affecting  the 

2  price  or  prices  of  any  agricultural  commodity  or  any  com- 

3  modify  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  from 

4  any  agricultural  commodity,  the  Administrator  shall  consult 

5  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  his  designated  repre- 

6  sentatives. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  8  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr,  Butler  to  the  bill  (II.  K. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by 
checking  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
viz: 


1  On  Page  49,  line  24,  of  the  committee  amendment,  after 

2  the  word  “station,”  insert  “or  outdoor  advertising  facilities,”. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  8  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Butler  to  the  bill  (H.  B.  5990) 
to  further  tbe  national  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  28,  line  22,  change  the  period  after  “amended” 

2  to  a  comma  and  insert  the  following:  “nor  the  prohibition 

3  of  futures  trading  in  any  agricultural  commodity  subject  to 

4  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended.” 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  8  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  George  to  the  bill  (II.  E. 
5990) ,  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On 
page  24,  line  11,  after  the  period  insert  the  following: 

1  In  establishing  a  ceiling  for  any  specified  commodity, 

2  the  Administrator  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  advise  and 

3  consult  with  representative  members  of  the  industry  which 

4  will  be  subject  to  such  ceiling.  In  the  case  of  any  com- 

5  modity  for  which  a  ceiling  has  been  established,  the  Ad- 

6  ministrator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  substantial  portion 

7  of  the  industry  subject  to  such  ceiling,  appoint  an  industry 

3  advisory  committee,  or  committees,  either  national  or  re- 
1-8-42 - E 
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gional  or  both,  consisting  of  such  number  of  representatives 
of  the  industry  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  constitute 
a  committee  truly  representative  of  the  industry,  or  of  the 
industry  in  such  region,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  its  members,  and  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  Administrator  shall 
from  time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  advise 
and  consult  with  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  ceiling, 
and  with  respect  to  the  form  thereof,  and  classifications, 
differentiations,  and  adjustments  therein.  The  committee 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Administrator  as  it 


deems  advisable. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  8  (legislative  clay,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Mahoney  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing-  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On 
page  29,  after  line  4,  strike  all  of  section  3,  relating  to 
“Agricultural  Commodities”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  section  3 : 

1  Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or 

2  maintained  for  any  agricultural  commodity  below  the  then 

3  current  emergency  wage  parity  price  or  comparable  price  for 

4  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location  and  seasonal 

5  differentials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of 

6  Agriculture  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided  in  sub- 

7  section  (b). 

8  (b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  emergency  wage 
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parity  prices  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  constructing  a  combined  index  in  which  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  index  now  used  by  the  Secretary  to  compute 
parity  prices  shall  be  given  a  weight  of  80  and  a  factor  repre¬ 
senting  an  index  of  urban  wage  rates,  as  determined  by  the 
formula  in  use  January  1,  1941,  in  the  index  of  wage  rates 
published  in  “The  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business 
Conditions”  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
shall  be  given  a  weight  of  20.  In  applying  this  combined 
index  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  equitable  price 
relationships,  as  among  all  agricultural  commodities. 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  upon  the  resale 
price  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  any  grade,  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of  any 
commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  shall  not  be  below  a 
price  which  will  reflect  to  the  producer  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  the  emergency  wage  parity  or  comparable  price 
therefor  as  determined  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5  nor  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section: 
Pi  ‘ovided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  affect  the  provisions 


3 


1  of  the  Act  of  Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 

2  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  invalidate  any 

3  marketing  agreement,  license,  or  order,  or  any  provisions 

4  thereof,  or  amendments  thereto,  which  may  be  in  existence 

5  or  hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 
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IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

\ 

January  8  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Lucas  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990) 
to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  28.  line  25,  before  the  period  insert  a  comma 

2  and  the  following:  “and  no  agricultural  commodity  which 

3  has  been  bought  by  any  governmental  agency  shall  be  sold 

4  at  a  price  below  the  market  price  for  such  commodity  speci- 

5  tied  in  clause  (1)  or  clause  (2)  of  section  (3a)  of  this 

6  Act,  whichever  is  the  higher”. 
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SINGERS  OP  INFLATION— LETTER  FROM 
\  HON.  ROBERT  L.  OWEN 

[MKJHOLMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  pni^ted  in  the  Record  a  letter'  on  the 
Bubject  ofShflation  written  by  HOn.  Robert 
L.  Owen,  whteh  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  GHARLES/A.  DAFOE  ON 

THE  UNICAMERAL  LEGISLATURE  OF 

NEBRASKA  / 

[Mr.  McNARY  adfced  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  itt'the  Appendix  qf  the  Record 
an  address yrfelivered  by  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Dafoe,  a  Member  of  the  unicameral  Legisla¬ 
ture  of .Nebraska,  delivered  at  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Noveproer  19,  1941,  on  the  subject  The  One- 
Hojilse  Legislature,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PRICE  CONTROL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  ten¬ 
dencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  is  open  to  further 
amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.’  Mr. 
President,  yesterday  I  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  made  some  remarks  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  it.  I  did  not  at  that  time 
intend  that  the  amendment  should  be 
offered  for  action.  After  conference 
with  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill, 
I  was  permitted  to  take  the  floor  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  amendment  and  to  make  some 
comments  on  the  bill.  I  think  it  proper, 
from  my  viewpoint,  at  least,  to  have  the 
bill  discussed  as  thoroughly  as  Senators 
desire  to  discuss  it,  and  then  to  have  the 
amendments  offered  in  order.  If  that  be 
agreeable,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  amendment  may  be  considered  as 
lying  on  the  table,  subject  to  call  at  a 
later  hour. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  to  the  pending  bill, 
and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table  until  I 
have  opportunity  to  call  it  up. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  For  the  sake  of  the 
Senate — the  amendment  is  only  four  lines 
in  length — I  should  like  to  read  it  into 
the  Record,  so  that  Members  may  know 
about  it: 

Provided,  That  all  appointees  receiving 
$4,000  a  year  or  more,  and  all  chiefs  of  re¬ 
gional  and  State  agencies  established  by  the 
Administrator,  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
present  a  revision  of  the  original  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  offered  last  Monday,  to 
take  the  place  of  the  amendment  I  of¬ 
fered  at  that  time.  I  should  like  to  have 
it  read  at  the  desk. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  30,  after 
line  13,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  act  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  without  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
tender  that  amendment  for  immediate 
consideration.  I  think  a  brief  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  difference  between  the  orig¬ 
inal  amendment  and  the  one  now  ten¬ 
dered  should  be  made. 

In  addition  to  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  the  original  amendment  included 
commodities  processed  or  manufactured 
in  whole  or  in  substantial  part  from  any 
agricultural  commodity.  The  thought  of 
those  who  prepared  that  amendment  was 
to  include  a  few  commodities  that  might 
not  be  construed  as  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  because  they  were  more  or  less 
processed,  such  as  soybeans  covering  soy¬ 
bean  oil  and  cottonseed  covering  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  But  the  preliminary  discussions 
of  the  amendment  developed  a  line  of 
thought  which  impressed  me  as  being 
sound,  and  that  was  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  written  would  include  many 
manufactured  commodities  which  were 
not  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  and  which  I  did  not  have 
any  thought  of  including  in  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft]  and  others  pointed  out  that  it 
covered  many  articles,  such  as  clothing, 
tires,  possibly  hats  and  shoes,  and  things 
of  that  sort.  Of  course,  we  had  no  de¬ 
sire  to  have  the  amendment  cover  any¬ 
thing  but  products  dealt  with  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  price  of  which  the  farmer, 
the  agricultural  producer,  has  a  direct, 
immediate,  primary  interest.  So  the 
amendment  now  offered  has  eliminated 
the  point  that  brought  about  the  friend¬ 
ly  criticism  and  discussion  which  I  ac¬ 
cepted,  as  soon  as  I  heard  it,  as  being 
sound:  so  now  the  amendment  is  brought 
right  down  to  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  in  the 
beginning,  in  view  of  certain  differences 
of  opinion  that  have  developed  in  the 
progress  of  the  discussion  of  the  pending 
price-control  bill,  and  in  view  of  the 
position  taken  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  some  persons  criticize, 
that  the  Secretary  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  initiation  of  this  amendment  or 
of  this  movement,  so  far  as  I  have  any 
information  on  the  subject.  This  move¬ 
ment  came  up  from  the  farmers  them¬ 
selves.  They  believed,  and  particularly 
in  the  beginning  their  leaders  believed, 
and  now  the  belief  has  spread  to  the 
great  mass  of  farmers  throughout  the 
country  because  of  certain  action  by  the 
Price  Administrator  who  is  to  be  in 
charge  of  this  program,  that  agriculture 
would  not  be  given  friendly  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  consideration.  They  believed 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  the 
administration  of  the  largest  business 
institution  in  this  country  which  is  under 
a  single  operation.  It  was  not  because, 
as  some  city  newspapers  have  indicated, 
they  wanted  an  Administrator  who  would 
give  them  more  than  they  were  entitled 
to  have,  if  he  could  do  so  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  pending  measure. 

Really,  the  first  man  who  came  into 
the  open  suggesting  this  amendment  or 
a  plan  such  as  that  covered  by  the 
amendment — though  I  frankly  say  I  had 
been  considering  it — the  first  to  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given 


some  degree  of  consideration  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  subject  of  price  control  and 
agricultural  commodity  production  was 
not  a  man  who  had  any  political  interest 
involved  or  who  was  actuated  by  the 
views  of  anyone  else  on  the  subject,  but 
he  was  a  man  who  had  had  more  ex¬ 
perience  with  the  subject  of  food  supply 
than  any  other  man  in  all  the  world, 
probably,  a  man  who  was  invited  before 
the  committee,  I  assume,  by  the  spon¬ 
sors  of  the  bill,  a  man  who  testified  that, 
in  addition  to  having  been  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  during  the  World  War,  he  had 
been  called  on  not  only  in  connection 
with  the  food  situation  in  Belgium,  but 
he  had  also  been  invited  to  England  and 
to  Germany  for  consultation  and  advice 
following  the  conclusion  of  peace,  for  a 
consideration  of  the  problem  of  food 
control  and  food  prices.  Without  fur¬ 
ther  discussion,  Mr.  President,  I  may  say 
that  that  man  was  the  ex-President  of 
the  United  States,  Herbert  Hoover,  a 
man  of  conservatism,  a  man  whose  sole 
motive,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
was  the  best  interest  of  America  during 
its  present  perilous  days. 

What  advice  did  he  give  the  commit¬ 
tee?  He  discounted  entirely  the  matter 
of  a  single  control  of  prices.  I  shall  go 
into  that  subject  a  little  further  later. 
He  did  say,  however,  that  he  saw  no  rea¬ 
son  for  placing  agriculture  under  a  price- 
control  law.  It  might  be  well  for  me  to 
refer  briefly  to  his  testimony,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  question  about  its  proper 
construction.  I  read  from  page  420  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  hearings  on 
the  pending  bill.  After  discussing  the 
whole  problem,  Mr.  Hoover  said,  among 
other  things: 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  should  be  assessed  with 
the  responsibility  of  any  ceilings  on  prices. 

Referring  to  agricultural  commodities, 
of  course. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  should  be  assessed  with 
the  responsibility  of  any  ceilings  on  prices; 
that  it  is  hopeless  for  one  agency  to  handle 
floors  and  another  one  ceilings.  In  any  event, 
I  have  not,  except  for  a  few  limited  com¬ 
modities,  much  fear  that  agriculture  is  going 
to  reach  any  kind  of  ceiling  without  pushing 
up  the  floor. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  handling 
of  farm  products  is  a  question  of  wide  vision 
as  to  the  whole  economic  situation  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  that  the  authority  to  handle  all 
phases  should  be  all  in  the  one  place,  not 
divided  between  a  separate  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

He  stated  again: 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  take  the  full  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  the  whole  food  line  in  all  directions. 

As  I  have  stated,  that  was  when  the 
suggestion  now  pending  was  originally 
brought  up  for  public  consideration,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that 
the  pending  amendment  does  not  go  as 
far  on  that  subject  as  Mr.  Hoover  rec¬ 
ommended  Congress  should  go.  The 
amendment  would  not  give  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  what  Mr.  Hoover  thought  should  be 
given  him,  that  is,  full  responsibility  in 
all  directions.  It  would  merely  give  to 
the  Secretary  the  power  to  prevent  put¬ 
ting  into  operation  programs  which  in 
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his  best  judgment  would  not  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  and  accelerate  production  when 
additional  production  was  needed,  and 
which  would  interfere  with  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  many  of  which  are  in  operation, 
and  others  which  are  contemplated,  not 
intended  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  take  special  care  at  this  time  of 
farmers,  but  intended,  as  the  Secretary 
had  a  very  brief  opportunity  to  indicate, 
to  leave  the  Department  free  to  look  after 
the  subject  primarily  of  increased  agri¬ 
cultural  production  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties,  a  scarcity  of  which  might  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected.  Compliance  with  his 
desire  for  such  increased  production 
would  be  based  upon  his  power  to  pay 
additional  compensation  to  farmers  for 
switching,  forsooth,  from  one  commodity 
to  another,  or  for  increasing  production 
here  and  there  where  it  was  most  needed 
in  the  progress  of  our  national-defense 
program. 

If  I  had  had  the  power  myself,  I  should 
have  followed  Mr.  Hoover’s  advice  and 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
same  full  control  which  Mr.  Hoover  had 
during  the  World  War.  We  did  not  have 
a  sole  Price  Control  Administrator  during 
the  World  War.  At  that  time  we  had  a 
dual  control,  as  my  colleagues  will  recall, 
as  Mr.  Hoover  brought  out,  and  as  prob¬ 
ably  others  testified  before  the  commit¬ 
tee.  Mr.  Hoover  was  in  charge  of  the 
Food  Administration,  while  Dr.  Garfield 
was  the  administrator  of  fuels  under  the 
Lever  Act,  one  working  in  one  field,  the 
other  in  another  field. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  argument  or 
sound  reason  why  it  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  to  place  in  the  hands  of  one  man 
power  over  all  the  ramifications  of  busi¬ 
ness  of  every  type  and  character.  Let  us 
not  have  the  understanding  that  under 
the  bill  the  Administrator,  whoever  he 
may  be,  will  have  almost  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  every  industry  in  the 
country.  The  limitation  on  the  price  of 
farmers’  commodities  is  practically  the 
only  limitation  in  the  bill  against  the  ex¬ 
ercise  by  the  Administrator  of  unlimited, 
uncontrolled,  unsupervised  power. 

The  House,  when  considering  the 
measure,  inserted  in  it  a  provision  for 
the  establishment  of  a  board  to  review 
the  actions  of  the  Administrator,  so  as  to 
have  some  check,  some  supervisory 
power,  so  as  to  provide  that  one  man 
should  not  have  unlimited,  czarlike 
power  over  all  business,  but  the  Senate 
committee,  in  its  good  judgment,  struck 
out  that  provision,  and  now  we  have  the 
language  suggested  by  Mr.  Henderson,  a 
bill  without  provision  for  supervision  or 
control  of  any  sort  over  Mr.  Henderson’s 
findings. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spencer  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Alabama  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  has  given 
this  matter  considerable  thought.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  what  would 
happen  if  the  Price  Administrator  should 
set  a  price  of  so  and  so  on  an  agricultural 
commodity,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  should  refuse  to  approve  the  price 
so  fixed? 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  We  would  not  have 
that  price,  of  course. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  What  price  would  then 
govern?  The  existing  price? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Government 
does  not  fix  prices.  The  Senator  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  price  fixing. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  mean  the  ceiling  or 
the  floor,  whichever  the  Senator  wants 
to  call  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  bill  provides 
for  control,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  con¬ 
cerned,  and  so  far  as  all  other  business 
is  concerned  there  is  no  control  whatever. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  bill  sets  the  fig¬ 
ure  at  110  percent  of  parity.  Since  the 
bill  fixes  it  at  that  figure,  is  it  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  thought  that  the  Administrator  will 
not  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  measure? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  I  do  not  think 
that.  Let  me  give  the  Senator  an  illus¬ 
tration.  Perhaps  the  food  commodities 
in  greatest  demand  by  our  friends  abroad 
are  fats,  oils,  and  lard.  The  production 
of  I&rd  is  governed  very  largely  by  the 
weight  of  the  hog  when  he  is  slaughtered. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  It  depends  on  whether 
the  hog  is  fat. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes.  It  depends  on 
whether  the  hog  raiser  is  encouraged  to 
hold  the  hog  long  enough  to  get  a  greater 
amount  of  lard  from  the  hog  than  he 
would  ordinarily.  Under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  the  Administrator,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  would  prevent  that  being  done, 
unless  he  relaxed  the  general  order, 
which  he  would  doubtless  make,  fixing 
a  ceiling  on  all  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  at  the  figure  fixed  in  the  bill.  Unless 
Mr.  Henderson  relaxed  the  order,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  power¬ 
less  to  do  anything.  The  Secretary  is 
already  committed  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  production  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator,  at  the 
instance  of  the  administration.  Last  fall 
the  announcement  was  made  that  en¬ 
couragement  would  be  given  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  more  of  certain  commodities,  in¬ 
cluding  lard,  fats,  and  oils,  and  also  soy¬ 
beans.  We  all  know  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  lard  has  increased.  The  farmers 
everywhere  were  notified  that  if  they 
would  change  their  normal  and  ordinary 
methods  of  production  and  marketing,  if 
they  would  plant  more  corn  and  more 
soybeans,  an  additional  price  would  be 
provided  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  encourage  them  and  to  compen¬ 
sate  them  for  that  unusual  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  operation. 

The  Secretary  issued  a  statement  giv¬ 
ing  that  encouragement  to  producers.  I 
am  told  the  Secretary  was  authorized  to 
make  the  statement.  The  question  now 
is,  Will  he  be  allowed  to  carry  out  that 
program?  Will  he  be  allowed  to  make 
other  arrangements  of  the  same  sort 
when  conditions  justify? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  suggestion 
regarding  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  suggestion  per¬ 
tains  to  the  Senator’s  amendment.  If 
the  Senator’s  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  which,  as  I  understand,  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  Price  Administrator  may 


not  fix  any  price  on  an  agricultural  prod¬ 
uct  without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  it  would  mean,  of  course, 
that  the  Administrator  would  have  to 
have  the  Secretary’s  approval.  He  could 
not  fix  a  ceiling  or  maximum  price — and 
that  is  all  the  bill  authorizes  him  to  do — 
without  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  If  he  contemplated  fixing 
the  maximum  price  on  any  agricultural 
product  and  did  not  have  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he  could 
not  promulgate  such  maximum  price. 
There  would  be  either  no  maximum  price 
on  the  product,  or  he  would  have  to  go 
up  until  he  reached  the  point  at  which 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  approved 
the  figure. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  what  I 
stated. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  am  only  asking  for 
information.  I  have  an  open  mind  on 
the  Senator’s  amendment. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear  the  Senator  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  general  price  ceiling  is  120,  to  take 
a  figure,  on  industrial  products,  and  let 
us  suppose  that  the  parity  price,  as  set 
forth  in  the  bill,  which  fixes  the  floor  on 
agricultural  products  rather  than  a  ceil¬ 
ing  of  110,  is  in  existence.  How  can  the 
Price  Administrator  establish  a  fair  ceil¬ 
ing  over  all  lines  of  American  activity  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  does  not  feel 
that  the  price  which  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  set  for  agricultural  products 
is  a  fair  one,  even  though  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  convinced  that  the  ceilings 
are  equitably  adjusted? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
doubt  if  any  ceiling  on  specific  commodi¬ 
ties  can  be  fixed  by  Mr.  Henderson  or  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  because  of 
its  relation  to  the  price  structure  of  all 
industry  or  all  wages.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  possible.  For  that  reason  a  general 
standard  is  laid  down  in  this  measure  of 
110  percent  of  parity,  or  the  prices  to 
which  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  had 
brougjat  the  level  on  the  first  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1941. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Of  course,  my  con¬ 
ception  of  what  the  Price  Administrator 
will  do  is  not  in  line  with  the  Senator’s 
observation. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  ought  to  interfere  with  my  state¬ 
ment  to  make  an  argument.  I  am  glad 
to  answer  a  question,  but  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  should  ask  me  to  yield  so  he 
may  make  an  argument. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  desire  to  tell  the 
Senator  what  is  in  my  mind,  and  then  I 
shall  ask  the  Senator  a  question.  For 
example,  with  the  situation  that  now 
exists,  with  the  demand  for  materials, 
with  great  governmental  expenditures 
and  tax  programs,  I  think  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  must  find  some  place  where 
he  can  stop  the  rise  of  prices.  On  some 
articles  he  may  not  have  to  fix  a  price, 
and  on  others  he  will  have  to  fix  a  price. 
What  I  am  wondering  is  how  he  can  sta¬ 
bilize  the  level  at  120,  or  110,  or  115,  or 
125,  unless  he  has  authority  to  deal  with 
the  whole  situation.  If  someone  else 
who  has  part  of  the  authority  will  not 
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agree  with  him,  then  his  whole  plan  with 
respect  to  leveling  of  prices  goes  out  the 
window. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  very  simple  to 
one  who  wants  to  understand  it,  and  I 
assume  the  Senator  does. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  surely  do.  I  asked 
the  question  in  good  faith. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Who  is  the  boss  of 
both  these  men?  Who  is  the  outstand¬ 
ing  commander  of  all  these  departments? 
How  long  does  the  Senator  think  the 
President  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  adopt  a  capricious  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  position  with  reference  to  price 
fixing  on  agricultural  commodities? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
me  to  answer? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No.  I  have  an¬ 
swered  the  Senator’s  question.  Let  me 
proceed  with  my  statement. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  has 
asked  me  a  question.  I  should  like  to 
answer  him. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Very  well.  I  will 
ask  the  Senator  to  confine  his  remarks  to 
the  answer. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  To  my  mind,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  is,  and  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be,  too  busy  a  man  to  deal  with 
matters  concerning  the  power  which  has 
already  been  delegated  to  someone  else, 
but  certainly,  in  my  judgment,  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  called  on  to  give  additional 
time  to  those  matters  if  two  adminis¬ 
trators  are  in  a  dispute  over  something. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Price  Control  Administrator  is  at  all 
reasonable,  he  will  not  find  himself  in 
such  an  arbitrary  and  absurd  position  as 
that  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  rea¬ 
sonable,  cautious,  prudent  man,  and 
would  not  take  any  crazy,  absurd  position 
which  would  intentionally  throw  agricul¬ 
ture  out  of  line  with  everything  else  in 
the  country. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  No  man  in  charge  of 
price  fixing,  no  matter  who  he  might  be, 
would  know  enough  to  be  informed  about 
almost  every  activity  of  humanity  and 
all  the  various  things  the  prices  of  which 
he  might  be  called  upon  to  fix.  Does  not 
the  Senator  agree  that  if  we  are  to  fix 
prices  at  all,  the  authority,  whoever  he 
may  be,  ought  to  have  absolute  control 
of  everything  on  which  a  price  might  be 
fixed? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  The  Senator  does  not. 
agree  to  that? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  I  did,  I  should  not 
have  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  is  one  of  the 
things  I  wished  to  inquire  of  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  has  answered  the  question 
very  frankly. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  My  amendment 
would  not  be  consistent  with  that  idea. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it 
would.  The  Senator  is  perfectly  con¬ 
sistent  in  his  answer.  As  I  understand, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to 
divide  the  authority,  and  put  a  part  of  it 


in  the  hands  of  one  man  and  a  part  of  it 
in  the  hands  of  another  man.  That 
would  be  the  effect  of  it,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Not  as  fully  as  the 
Senator  states  it.  The  authority  would 
still  be  in  the  Price  Control  Administra¬ 
tor,  but  he  would  have  to  obtain  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have 
no  power  to  initiate  regulations. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  understand  that.  If 
the  Administrator  must  have  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
will  not  the  result  be  that  he  must  fix 
a  price  on  agricultural  products  which 
meets  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Very  frankly,  that 
is  the  object  of  the  amendment.  The 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  govern  on  such  problems. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  What  about  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  or  some  other  secre¬ 
tary?  If  we  should  open  the  door  and 
divide  the  responsibility,  would  we  not 
run  into  a  maze  of  difficulties  which 
would  make  it  impossible  to  operate  suc¬ 
cessfully  if  the  bill  should  become  a  law? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  think  so. 
No  other  department  of  the  Government 
is  comparable  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  its  multitudinous  rami¬ 
fications,  in  the  multitude  of  people  with 
whom  it  deals,  and  in  the  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  it  is  concerned.  The 
only  department  engaged  in  business  is 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  does 
not  sell  anything.  It  has  nothing  to  sell, 
and  no  control  over  anything  that  is  sold. 
With  respect  to  that  Department,  the 
House  provision  reserved  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  or  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  the  power  to  continue  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  strategic  minerals.  Such  ac¬ 
tivities  would  be  taken  from  the  control 
of  the  Price  Administrator.  The  Senate 
committee  struck  out  that  provision. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  In  reference  to  agri¬ 
culture,  for  a  number  of  years  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  has  been  un¬ 
dertaking  to  help  the  farmer  and  to  build 
up  the  agricultural  industry.  In  order 
to  accomplish  that  very  desirable  pur¬ 
pose  it  has  enacted  many  laws  and  has 
placed  vast  authority  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  all  with  a 
view  to  maintaining,  sustaining,  and 
benefiting  our  agricultural  industry. 

No  other  industry  is  regulated  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  nearly  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  the  agricultural  industry 
is  regulated  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Under  the  Sugar  Act  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  beets  or  sugarcane  which 
may  be  planted  is  regulated.  The  prices 
to  be  paid  labor  in  the  field,  and  various 
other  problems  connected  with  that  great 
industry,  are  regulated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  very  largely  what  the 
farmer  does,  how  much  he  may  plant, 
and  other  things  connected  with  his  bus¬ 
iness  are  regulated  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  On  top  of  that,  through 
various  agencies,  the  Federal  Govern¬ 


ment  lends  money  to  farmers  under  re¬ 
quirements  which  are  very  regulatory  in 
their  nature. 

Speaking  of  difficulties,  the  point  I  de¬ 
sire  to  make  is  that  if  we  have  a  price 
administrator  who  fixes  a  certain  price 
on  a  certain  agricultural  commodity  and 
another  price  on  another  agricultural 
commodity  without  cooperation  with  the 
Agriculture  Department,  the  result  may 
be,  and  probably  will  be,  that  the  Price 
Administrator  will  be  working  at  cross 
purposes  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  try¬ 
ing  to  build  up  production,  or  to  curtail 
production,  and  to  put  a  floor  under 
prices  which  the  farmer  shall  receive.  All 
he  is  trying  to  do  to  aid  the  farmer  may 
be  largely  impaired,  if  not  wholly  de¬ 
stroyed,  by  acts  of  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  in  fixing  prices,  which,  after  all,  is  a 
fundamental  consideration  in  undertak¬ 
ing  to  regulate  agriculture. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  we  take  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  coordinate  au¬ 
thority  to  fix  prices  we  shall  largely  undo 
what  we  have  been  undertaking  to  do  for 
more  than  a  decade  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  Am  I  not 
correct? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  a  very  powerful  contribution  to 
this  discussion.  I  am  in  full  accord,  and 
agree  with  his  entire  statement. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  answer  to  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  other  Sena¬ 
tors,  why  would  it  not  be  well  to  turn  this 
amendment  around,  have  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  fix  prices,  and  let  him  con¬ 
sult  Mr.  Henderson?  It  is  said  that  the 
amendment  would  work  the  other  way. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  be  re¬ 
quired  to  consult  Mr.  Henderson  before 
fixing  prices.  He  would  not  have  to  do 
anything  except  consult  him.  He  would 
not  have  to  follow  his  advice. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  trouble  about 
that  suggestion  is  that  apparently  Mr- 
Henderson  wants  all  the  power. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly.  The  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  amendment  say  that  if 
Mr.  Henderson  is  required  to  consult  Mr. 
Wickard  that  will  take  care  of  the  farmer. 
Why  not  give  Mr.  Wickard  the  power  to 
fix  prices,  and  let  him  consult  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson?  He  would  not  have  to  do  what 
Mr.  Henderson  said.  He  would  only  have 
to  consult  him. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  To  put  it  another 
way,  I  see  no  objection  to  saying  that  the 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  shall 
be  fixed  with  the  joint  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Price 
Administrator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  result  would  be 
that  they  would  not  be  fixed.  The  two 
would  not  agree.  They  would  be  like  the 
two  O.  P.  M.  heads,  Mr.  Knudsen  and 
Mr.  Hillman.  Effective  biting  cannot 
be  done  with  two  heads.  I  merely  sug¬ 
gest  that  solution  to  the  Senator.  I  do 
not  think  the  suggestion  would  be  agreed 
to.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
if  the  amendment  would  work  one  way, 
it  would  work  the  other  way.  Give  Mr. 
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Wickard  the  power  to  fix  prices,  and  let 
him  call  on  Mr.  Henderson  and  consult 
him.  He  could  consult  him,  and  then  go 
ahead  and  do  what  he  pleased. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  trouble  is  that 
Mr.  Henderson  would  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course,  he  would 
not.  When  he  consulted  Mr.  Wickard 
he  would  not  have  to  do  what  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ard  wanted.  Consultation  would  not 
mean  anything.  It  may  be  said  that 
when  I  walk  into  the  Chamber  and  say, 
“Good  morning,  Senator  Bankhead,”  I 
have  consulted  the  Senator.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  In  politics  we  often 
hear  the  expression,  “I  will  speak  to  so 
and  so  for  you.”  When  we  meet  so  and 
so  we  say,  “Mr.  Jones  asked  me  to  speak 
to  you,  and  I  have  spoken.”  That  is 
about  what  woul'd  happen.  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ard  would  go  over  and  say,  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Henderson.  Do  you  want  to 
consult  me?”  Mr.  Henderson  would  say, 
“Yes.”  Mr.  Wickard  would  say,  “Well, 
I  am  consulted.”  That  would  be  all  there 
would  be  to  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  quote  a  little  further  from  Mr. 
Hoover’s  statement: 

I  feel  that  that  Idea  of  any  ceiling  on 
agricultural  prices  not  only  lacks  a  certain 
realism  but  it  lacks  practical  administration 
As  I  see  the  economic  picture  of  the  war  as 
a  whole,  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had 
the  responsibility  for  the  whole  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  agricultural  production  and  food 
prices  and  was  given  all  the  authorities  that 
are  here  proposed,  obviously  he  is  going  to 
consider  the  broad  situation  of  the  country 
economically.  As  an  efficient  official  he 
would  not  wish  to  advance  agricultural 
prices  beyond  the  general  level  of  prices; 
otherwise  he  becomes  the  person  responsible 
for  creating  inflation  through  undue  costs 
of  living  and  rising  wages.  I  would  rather 
leave  those  things  to  the  judgment  of  men 
involved  in  these  responsibilities  than  to  try 
to  fix  ceilings  in  agricultural  prices. 

I  do  not  believe  that  agriculture  is  ever 
going  to  get  up  to  110  of  parity.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  realistic.  That  is  my  judgment 
as  to  the  practical  problem.  I  would  rather 
rely  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  handle 
the  problem.  He  will  be  more  busy  putting 
floors  under  agricultural  prices  below  parity 
than  ceilings  above  parity. 

That  is  the  judgment  of  a  man  whose 
experience  on  this  subject,  as  I  have  in¬ 
dicated,  is  wider  than  that  of  any  other 
man  now  living. 

At  other  places  in  his  testimony  Mr. 
Hoover  pointed  out,  as  others  have  done 
from  time  to  time,  that  inflationary 
prices  come  only  from  scarcity;  that 
prices  cannot  be  run  up  abnormally  to 
an  inflationary  point  unless  there  are 
more  buyers  with  money  to  pay  than 
there  are  producers  with  commodities  to 
sell  at  a  reasonable  price.  So  all  econ¬ 
omists  everywhere  agree  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  inflationary  prices  until  scar¬ 
city  appears.  They  all  agree,  and  the  tes¬ 
timony  is  without  dispute,  that  at  this 
time  there  is  no  scarcity  in  this  country 
of  the  principal  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  un¬ 
precedented  surpluses.  The  warehouses 
and  the  granaries  are  filled  to  overflow¬ 
ing  with  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  rice;  and,  of  course,  with  that  situa¬ 
tion  there  can  be  no  scarcity. 


Now  let  me  point  out  briefly  to  the 
Senate  the  quantity  on  hand  of  supplies 
of  the  great  basic  commodities.  Infla¬ 
tion  is  not  brought  about  by  high  prices 
for  turnips,  or  parsley,  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  There  must  be  excessive 
prices  fof  the  great  commodities  which 
go  into  everyone’s  home,  which  spread 
money  all  over  the  country,  in  order  to 
bring  about  inflationary  agricultural 
prices. 

At  this  time  there  are  on  hand  1,100,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  I  got  these 
figures  yesterday  from  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  owns  170,000,000  bushels  of  that 
wheat,  and  holds  350,000,000  bushels  un¬ 
der  Government  loans.  It  is  estimated 
that  next  July,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  marketing  year,  there  will  be  on 
hand,  subject  to  sale,  subject  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  consumers  of  the 
country,  a  carry-over  of  663,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  normal  average 
commercial  consumption  of  wheat  is  only 
about  500,000,000  bushels,  as  is  known  by 
all  Senators  who  have  taken  an  interest 
in  wheat.  About  150,000,000  additional 
bushels  are  used  for  feed  and  seed,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  annual  consumption  of  about 
650,000,000  bushels. 

In  other  words,  according  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials,  when  the  new  crop 
comes  to  market  we  shall  have  on  hand 
the  normal  supply  for  an  entire  year, 
even  if  we  do  not  produce  a  single  bushel 
of  wheat  during  that  year.-  Canada  is 
overloaded  with  wheat.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Canadian  warehouses  were  overflow¬ 
ing  with  wheat,  and  a  large  amount  of 
wheat  had  been  piled  on  the  ground  for 
lack  of  storage  facilities. 

So,  with  such  a  large  supply  of  wheat, 
how  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  inflationary  prices?  Why  this 
alarm?  Why  does  Mr.  Henderson  appeal 
so  actively  for  full  power  to  hold  down 
prices  for  fear  of  inflationary  prices, 
without  even  being  willing  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  allowed  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  judgment  on  some  of  these 
things — the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who 
is  an  agent  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  a  member  of  his  Cabinet.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cannot  be 
trusted,  he  ought  to  be  put  out  of  office. 
His  knowledge  about  this  problem  is 
bound  to  be  greater  than  that  of  Mr. 
Henderson,  who  has  no  experience  in 
agriculture,  who  has  no  organization  in 
all  sections  of  the  country  to  inform  him. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  is  justified  in  the  insinuation 
that  those  who  oppose  the  amendment 
are  suspicious  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  never  have  had  that  idea,  and 
I  never  have  heard  it  expressed  by  any¬ 
one. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  A  moment  ago  the 
Senator  heard  the  inquiry  and  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland, 
did  he  not? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Yes;  and  I,  myself, 
made  some  suggestions. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  did  not 
go  along  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maryland,  did  he? 


Mr.  NORRIS.  That  did  not  make  any 
difference,  in  my  judgment.  I  would  not 
be  at  all  opposed  to  having  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  given  the  power 
that  the  bill  gives  to  the  man  who  shall 
fix  prices. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  then,  if  that 
element  comes  into  the  question:  Sup¬ 
pose  the  Senator  could  be  assured  that 
ex-President  Hoover  would  be  appointed 
as  price  fixer — and  the  Senator  says  he 
is  one  of  the  greatest  authorities  in  the 
world - 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  said  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  And  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Very  well. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Would  the  Senator  de¬ 
sire,  even  then,  to  give  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  power  to  fix  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  products? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Without  hesitation, 
I  say,  “Yes.” 

Mr.  NORRIS.  That  is  a  frank  answer, 
and  I  am  glad  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  say  that  because 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Hoover  has  the  par¬ 
ticular  qualifications  and  the  current  in¬ 
formation  on  agriculture  and  the  recur¬ 
ring  actions  in  agriculture  necessary  to 
give  him  the  intimate  acquaintanceship 
with  the  program  that  should  be  pos¬ 
sessed  by  one  who  is  charged  not  solely 
with  price  fixing  but  with  supplying  our 
country  and  our  Allies  with  the  necessary 
food. 

Mf.  NORRIS.  But  the  person  does  not 
live,  it  seems  to  me,  whose  information 
about  everything  upon  which  prices  may 
be  fixed  is  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  do 
justice  to  the  problem  without  consulting 
other  persons  who  have  such  informa¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  we  cannot  get  the 
superhuman  man  whom  I  should  like  to 
get,  and  for  whom  the  Senator  appar¬ 
ently  is  looking,  to  administer  this  law. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  No;  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  asking  for  some  division 
of  power,  because  the  Senate  does  not 
have  a  superhuman  man  available,  and 
it  cannot  get  one.  That  is  why  there 
should  be  some  division  of  power. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
division  of  power  would  destroy  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  whole  act. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  did  not  destroy 
the  Food  Administration  under  Woodrow 
Wilson’s  Presidency. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  proceed  with  the 
discussion,  and  ask  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  with  an  inquiring  mind  whether  any 
fear  of  agricultural  inflation  can  be  justi¬ 
fied?  There  may  be  such  an  assertion 
on  the  part  of  some  man  who  wants  the 
power  to  control  prices,  but  it  cannot  be 
maintained  under  the  accepted  philoso¬ 
phy  of  all  economists  that  in  order  to 
bring  about  inflation  a  scarcity  is  neces¬ 
sary,  and  there  cannot  be  inflationary 
prices  with  an  abundant  supply,  because 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  with 
reference  to  the  other  great  basic  com¬ 
modities.  Let  us  take  corn.  We  had  on 
hand  on  October  1,  3  months  ago,  3,307,- 
000,000  bushels  of  corn.  Of  that  amount 
155,000,000  bushels  were  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  195,000,000  bushels 
were  held  under  loans.  The  estimated 
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carry-over  on  July  1  next,  which  will  be 
the  beginning  of  the  corn  marketing 
year,  the  time  when  a  new  crop  will  be 
moving  into  the  market,  is  555,000,000 
bushels.  So  there  will  be  available  a  suf¬ 
ficient  surplus  of  corn  to  feed  the  people 
if  no  corn  crop  was  made  next  year,  and, 
while  I  did  not  procure  the  figures  it  is 
my  recollection — perhaps  some  Senator 
from  a  corn-growing  State  can  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong — that  the  supply  avail¬ 
able  will  be  more  than  the  normal  quan¬ 
tity  of  corn  used  commercially  for  a 
whole  year. 

What  is  the  situation  with  reference  to 
tobacco,  which  is  the  chief  commodity  of 
the  State  of  my  good  friend  the  leader  of 
the  majority?  On  November  30,  1941, 
there  were  4,280,600,000  pounds  of  to¬ 
bacco  on  hand.  Of  that  amount  298,321,- 
000  pounds  were  owned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  an  additional  amount  of  68,- 
533,000  pounds  was  under  Government 
loans.  The  carry-over  on  July  1,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  tobacco  marketing  year, 
in  addition  to  the  amount  which  will  be 
on  hand  when  the  new  crop  comes  in,  is 
estimated  by  the  Department  to  be  2,- 
943,000,000  pounds,  which  is  more  to¬ 
bacco  than  all  the  tobacco  chewers  and 
nontobacco  chewers  of  this  country  can 
use  for  a  year. 

What  is  the  situation  with  reference 
to  cotton?  On  November  30,  which  was 
quite  recently,  there  were  on  hand  in 
this  country  18,868,000  bales.  Of  that 
amount  the  Government  owns  5,607,000 
bales,  and  1,008,000  bales  were  under 
loans.  The  amount  under  loans  since 
that  time  has  been  increased  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  bales.  The  estimated  carry-over  of 
cotton  on  July  1  of  this  year,  1942,  is  9,- 
850,000  bales.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will 
have  as  a  surplus,  as  a  carry-over  to  be 
mixed  with  next  year’s  crop,  on  August  1, 
1942,  the  beginning  of  the  cotton-mar¬ 
keting  year,  almost  a  year’s  supply  of 
cotton  for  domestic  consumption.  We 
have  no  exports.  We  consumed  this  year 
a  little  over  10,000,000  bales.  So,  we  will 
have  almost  a  year’s  supply  of  cotton  on 
hand,  if  we  do  not  produce  a  single  pound 
of  cotton  during  the  coming  year. 

Why  be  alarmed  about  these  commod¬ 
ity  prices?  Why  be  afraid  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  will  let  the  prices 
of  these  commodities  run  away?  He  can¬ 
not  let  them  run  away;  he  cannot  make 
them  run  away;  and  they  will  not  run 
away.  What  consumer  is  going  to  bid 
up  the  prices  of  various  basic  commodi¬ 
ties  when  there  are  great  quantities  of 
them  standing  in  the  market  place  to  be 
bought? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  not  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  authority  to  release  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  cotton  and  sell  it  from 
month  to  month? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  and  it  is  doing 
it;  and  is  doing  it  also  in  the  case  of 
wheat.  I  do  not  think  the  Department 
ought  to  sell  below  the  present  prices. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  TTiey  could,  from 
time  to  time,  if  the  price  got  out  of  hand, 
release  the  Government-owned  cotton. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Secretary  is 
doing  it  now. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  know  he  is.  Ac¬ 
cording  to'  the  newspapers,  he  is  selling 
about  300,000  bales  a  month. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  know  how 
much,  but  he  is  releasing  a  great  quan¬ 
tity,  and  he  is  also  releasing  wheat, 
although  the  consumers  and  the  trade  do 
not  need  it. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Under  laws  which 
are  now  in  effect,  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  with  reference  to  agri¬ 
culture,  certam  powers  have  been  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  whereby  he  controls  acreage  and 
other  elements  pertaining  to  agriculture. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  those  laws  are  vir¬ 
tually  price-control  laws? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes;  there  are  a 
number  of  them. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  So  far  as  controlling 
agricultural  products  is  concerned  it  is 
the  Senator’s  contention  then,  is  it  not, 
that  inasmuch  as  this  form  of  price 
control  has  already  been  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Senator’s  amendment  would  not  give 
him  any  additional  authority?  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  not  proposing  to  take  any  powers 
away  from  the  Price  Administrator,  but 
to  keep  the  powers  for  controlling  prices 
which  have  already  been  delegated,  in 
the  hands  of  the  agency  to  which  they 
have  been  delegated,  namely,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  interesting  thought.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  from  experi¬ 
ence,  is  practically  trained  in  price-fix¬ 
ing  and  price-administration  of  the 
various  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield,  but  do  not  let  me  forget  to  finish 
the  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  beg  the  Senator’s  par¬ 
don. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  If  the  Senator  will 
wait  until  I  finish  the  answer,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Certainly;  I  shall  be  glad 
to  wait. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  As  I  said,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  had  wide 
experience  in  the  administration  as  well 
as  in  the  making  of  price-fixing  pro¬ 
grams.  Let  me  call  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  interested  to  a  few  exam¬ 
ples,  as  I  hurriedly  recall  them.  One  of 
the  outstanding  ones  was  the  placing  in 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  administration  of  the  most 
important  and  the  most  valuable  price¬ 
fixing  agricultural  program,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  that  has  ever  been  enacted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  gives 
me  very  great  gratification  to  state  that 
on  the  passage  of  the  bill  fixing  the  loan 
rate  for  basic  agricultural  commodities 
at  85  percent  of  parity  every  Member  of 
the  Senate,  except  two,  who  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  on  a  yea-and-nay  vote  voted  for  it. 
The  attitude  manifested  at  that  time 
afforded  me  a  great  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction,  for,  in  addition  to  the  75  Mem¬ 


bers  who  voted  for  it  and  2  against  it, 
14  more  were  announced  on  the  floor  as 
being  in  favor  of  it,  but  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent,  making  a  total  of  89  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  then  were  in  favor  of 
turning  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  administration  of  this  wide¬ 
spread  and  important  price-fixing  pro¬ 
gram.  He  did  not  fix  the  price,  but  he 
administered  the  program,  and  Congress 
had  sufficient  confidence  in  him  to  turn 
over  its  administration  to  him;  and,  as 
everybody  knows,  it  is  being  administered 
impartially,  fairly,  and  with  satisfaction 
to  all  groups  of  farmers  and  all  sections 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL  rose. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  hope  the  Senator 
is  not  impatient.  Let  me  develop  this 
thought  a  little  further. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Congress  at 
the  last  session  passed  what  is  known  as 
the  Steagall  bill,  which  the  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  sponsor  of 
the  pending  bill,  handled  in  a  masterly 
way  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
showed  an  amazingly  wide  range  of  in¬ 
formation  and  a  wide  interest  in  the 
farmers.  At  that  time  the  Congress 
turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  administration  of  a  new  price¬ 
fixing  program,  one  that  is  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  now,  to  the  effect 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  that  increased  production  of 
certain  agricultural  commodities  was  im¬ 
portant  or  valuable  to  the  country — I  do 
not  remember  the  exact  language,  but 
that  is  the  thought — he  was  authorized, 
out  of  the  billion  and  a  half  dollars  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  to  pay  the  farmers  for  the  in¬ 
creased  production  needed  in  national 
defense,  or  to  make  loans — which  was  it, 
Mr.  President? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  was  to  make  loans. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Very  well ;  it  is  vir¬ 
tually  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  He  had  both  powers. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  the  way  I 
recall  it.  We  looked  into  it.  He  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  pay  the  fanners  or  to  make 
loans  to  the  amount  of  85  percent  of  the 
parity  price  on  those  commodities  outside 
of  the  list  of  basic  commodities.  Today 
the  Secretary  has  programs,  and  has 
made  promises  and  given  assurances 
to  the  hog  producers,  for  instance,  and 
to  certain  producers  of  vegetable  and 
edible  fats  and  oils,  that  they  will  re¬ 
ceive  an  increased  price  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  them  to  abandon  previous  prac¬ 
tices,  to  devote  new  and  additional  corn 
and  other  food  supplies  to  the  production 
of  edible  fats  and  oils,  and  possibly  to 
change  acreage  from  one  crop  to  another. 
There  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stands  today,  with  those  programs  en¬ 
trusted  to  it,  laboring  to  maintain  and 
increase  not  only  the  food  supply  of  this 
country  but  the  additional  supply  which 
is  needed  for  our  democratic  allies  across 
the  sea.  ' 

It  is  absurd  to  come  here  now  and  say 
that  that  whole  subject  ought  to  be  put 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  man.  I  am  not 
criticizing  Mr.  Henderson.  If  he  had  all 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  he  could  not 
know  all  about  business  and  industry  and 
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agriculture.  In  my  judgment,  without 
taking  this  great  agricultural  program 
under  his  control,  he  has  more  than  any 
one  man  can  do  in  a  satisfactory  way  in 
handling  all  the  other  business  affairs 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  dislike  to  delay  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Doxey] 
in  asking  his  question;  but,  while  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  question,  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  will  not  overlook  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Surplus  Com¬ 
modities  Corporation.  Over  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  had  a  sum  which  I  am  quite  sure 
will  aggregate  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  which  it  has  used  in  an  effort  to  fix 
and  maintain  prices  of  commodities 
other  than  the  basic  commodities. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  is  important  to 
retain  under  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  the  control  of  prices  of  milk  and 
other  commodities  which  are  governed 
by  marketing  agreements.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  has  no  organization  for  that  purpose. 
He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I 
do  not  know  whether  he  has  anybody  in 
his  organization  who  does;  but,  in  the 
case  of  these  great  problems  of  interest 
to  so  many  farmers,  it  is  important  that 
the  man  with  the  responsibility  shall 
know  what  he  is  doing  and  why  he  is 
doing  it,  shall  know  whom  to  consult 
about  it,  and  shall  have  some  under¬ 
standing  from  experience  of  the  result 
of  orders  he  may  make. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Doxey]. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  that  my  purpose  in 
asking  him  to  yield  was  to  propound  a 
question  and  to  make  a  brief  observation. 
Knowing  the  distinguished  Senator’s 
thorough  grasp  of  the  agricultural  sit¬ 
uation  and  familiarity  with  existing 
laws — and  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that 
agriculture  today  is  regulated  to  a  great¬ 
er  extent  than  is  any  other  industry  or 
commodity — and  in  view  of  the  state¬ 
ments  and  facts  as  to  surpluses  and 
kindred  matters  which  the  Senator  has 
presented,  I  desire  to  ask  him  whether 
there  is  really,  in  his  judgment  which  I 
value  most  highly,  any  urgent  or  great 
need  at  this  time,  as  he  sees  the  matter, 
for  price  regulation  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  just  submit¬ 
ted  the  argument,  and  I  assert  it  boldly, 
that  there  is  no  sort  of  reason  for  it  based 
upon  generally  accepted  and  well-recog¬ 
nized  economic  laws. 

Mr.  DOXEY.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  may  develop  at 
some  time.  If  it  does,  that  will  be  the 
time  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  has  been  urged 
here  that  there  is  something  inconsistent 
in  dividing  the  authority  between  the 
Price  Administrator  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  requiring  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  any  price  fixing  by  the  Sec¬ 


retary  of  Agriculture.  In  my  opinion, 
such  an  amendment  is  thoroughly  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  whole  theory  of  this  bill. 

On  page  29  of  the  print,  in  subsection 
(b) ,  the  bill  as  reported  gives  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  at  this  time  power  to 
establish  prices  by  arriving  at  compara¬ 
ble  prices  which  are  not  in  line  with 
parity;  and  certainly  it  would  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  efficient  administration  to  give 
him  power  to  approve  price-fixing  regu¬ 
lations  which  are  arrived  at  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  act,  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  him  go  through  the  devious  course 
provided  in  the  bill  of  altering  the  parity 
prices  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (b)  of  the  bill. 

The  Price  Administrator  might  fix  the 
price  of  some  commodity  at  110  percent 
of  parity.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
then,  under  the  express  terms  of  the  bill, 
could  conduct  a  hearing  and  change  that 
parity  price  to  a  comparable  price,  and 
upset  the  action  of  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator.  It  would  be  much  more  effective 
in  the  administration  of  the  act  to  have 
the  action  of  the  Price  Administrator  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in 
the  first  instance,  rather  than  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  required  to  go 
into  the  question  of  establishing  compar¬ 
able  prices,  as  he  is  authorized  to  do  in 
subsection  (b)  as  it  appears  on  page  29. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  the  sponsor 
of  this  amendment,  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  seem  to  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  Price  Administrator  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be 
able  to  fix  prices  and  parity  according  to 
their  own  judgment  of  what  prices  or 
parity  should  be.  Both  Senators,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Price  Administrator  may  fix  prices 
of  commodities  only  within  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
bill.  The  Senator  has  been  arguing  that 
agricultural  prices  are  not  going  to  reach 
110  percent  of  parity,  that  they  have  a 
long  way  to  go - 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  did  not  say  that. 
I  did  not  refer  to  the  great  basic  com¬ 
modities.  I  referred  to  turnips,  celery, 
lettuce,  and  similar  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  quoted 
his  favorite  authority,  Mr.  Hoover,  who 
made  a  very  plain  statement  in  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  appears  in  the  report  of  the 
hearings.  I  think  Mr.  Hoover  used  the 
word  “silly,”  stating  that  it  was  silly  to 
think  that  agricultural  prices  were  go¬ 
ing  to  reach  110  percent  of  parity.  If 
that  be  the  fact,  why  all  the  pother  about 
the  thing?  The  Senator  from  Georgia 
also  refers  to  the  right  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  readjust  parity.  He 
may  do  so,  but  he  must  do  so  according 
to  the  standards  set  forth  in  the  laws 
under  which  he  operates.  Pie  cannot  do 
so  by  his  mere  say-so,  by  his  fiat.  The 
standards  established  by  law  control 
him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  With  the  exception  of 
the  basic  commodities,  which  are  specifi¬ 
cally  excepted,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  if  I  understand  the  language  in 


subsection  (b) ,  can  fix  any  price  he  de¬ 
sires,  on  any  commodity.  Of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  the  author  of 
the  bill,  and  reported  it,  but  I  wish  to 
read  the  section  to  him. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator 
misreads  it.  “The  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  and  publish  a  comparable  price.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield,  and,  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  willing  to 
yield,  so  long  as  I  do  not  lose  the  floor, 
because  we  are  having  a  pertinent  and 
useful  discussion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  read  from  the  bill : 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
a  comparable  price,  whenever  he  finds,  after 
investigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the 
production  and  consumption  of  such  com¬ 
modity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character 
since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price 
out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

That  is  the  standard  set  down  in  the 
bill.  The  language  comes  from  a  law 
already  on  the  books.  He  cannot  deter¬ 
mine  comparable  prices  capriciously,  or 
arbitrarily.  He  must  follow  the  rules 
which  are  established.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  puts  his  finger  on  an  argument 
which  is  against  his  proposition,  when 
he  thinks  he  is  arguing  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  a  question  of 
opinion.  The  Senator  agrees  that  after 
a  hearing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
can,  with  respect  to  commodities  other 
than  basic  commodities,  fix  a  comparable 
price  which  would  be  binding  on  the  Price 
Administrator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  key  to  the  provi¬ 
sion  is  in  the  word  “comparable.”  It 
must  be  comparable  to  the  other  prices. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  relationship  to  all 
other  prices. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  in  relationship  to 
other  prices  but  with  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  such  com¬ 
modities  as  affect  parity.  It  refers  to 
the  production  and  consumption  of  the 
commodities  with  which  the  Secretary  is 
dealing. 

Mr.  BROWN.  So  long  as  we  adhere  to 
the  term  “parity”  as  it  is  written  in  the 
various  statutes  to  which  reference  has 
been  made,  “parity”  imports  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  commodities  which  go  to 
make  up  the  prices  paid  index  and  the 
prices  received  index — that  is,  the  prices 
paid  and  received  by  farmers. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  point  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  was  that  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  delegates  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture — and  with  deference  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  within  limita¬ 
tions — the  power  to  fix  prices  on  certain 
commodities  other  than  the  basic  com¬ 
modities,  and  his  action  in  that  respect, 
within  the  limitations  of  the  bill,  is  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  Price  Administrator.  What 
cogency  is  there  to  the  argument  that  we 
cannot  properly  let  this  be  a  divided  au¬ 
thority  when  within  the  limitations  of 
the  bill  it  is  already  a  divided  authority 
with  respect  to  commodities  other  than 
the  basic  commodities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  know  that  the  confu¬ 
sion  which  the  Senator’s  remarks  indi¬ 
cate  does  not  exist  in  his  mind.  There 
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is  no  authority  conferred  on  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  by  this  section  to  fix 
prices.  He  determines  parity,  which  is  a 
limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  Price 
Administrator,  below  which  the  Price 
Administrator  may  not  go  if  he  operates 
upon  a  particular  commodity  in  question. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Confusion  may  be  in 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
but  if  this  language  means  anything,  the 
Secretary  has  the  right  to  fix  prices.  In 
line  16  we  find  this  language: 

The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
a  comparable  price. 

It  does  not  say  anything  about  parity, 
It  says  “a  comparable  price,”  that  is  for 
the  agricultural  commodity.  He  may  do 
that  with  respect  to  any  commodity  ex¬ 
cept  the  basic  commodities.  If  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Senator 
means  anything,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  does  have  the  right  to  establish 
a  comparable  price,  and  it  applies  solely 
to  the  production  and  consumption  of 
the  article. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
fixes  that  price,  it  is  not  a  price  which 
would  be  binding  upon  anyone.  And  the 
test  of  that  is  the  fact  that  if  the  Price 
Administrator  took  no  action,  there 
Would  be  no  ceiling  established,  even  if 
the  Secretary  had  determined  a  com¬ 
parable  price.  Anyone  could  still  sell  the 
commodity  at  any  price.  The  compara¬ 
ble  price  determined  by  the  Secretary  is 
a  limitation  which  is  binding  upon  the 
Price  Administrator;  he  may  establish  no 
ceiling  below  110  percent  of  that  price. 
The  Secretary  does  not  fix  the  price  in 
the  sense  of  fixing  a  maximum  price  for 
a  particular  commodity.  He  merely  es¬ 
tablishes  a  comparable  price  designed  to 
bring  that  commodity  into  relationship 
with  other  commodities  for  which  parity 
prices  have  been  determined. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  willing  to  leave 
it  to  anyone  who  hears  that  to  say  who 
is  making  a  devious  argument  as  to  the 
powers  conferred  on  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  by  this  section.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  specifically  authorized 
to  establish  a  comparable  price. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Which  becomes  an 
equivalent  to  a  parity  limitation  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  becomes  parity;  but 
if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  fixes 
parity,  he  does  something  which  is  bind¬ 
ing  on  the  Price  Administrator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Our  entire  difference  is 
simply  this:  I  contend  that  what  he  does 
is  to  fix  a  limitation  upon  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  but  not  a  price  above  which  the 
commodity  may  not  be  sold. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  language  in  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Senator  says  ‘‘fix  a 
comparable  price.” 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes,  but  as  I  have  tried 
to  explain,  that  price  is  merely  a  limi¬ 
tation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Anyway,  it  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  the 
prices  of  commodities  other  than  basic 
commodities. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 


Mr.  O’DANIEL.  I  think  it  well  that  we 
should  endeavor  to  get  the  right  per¬ 
spective  in  this  discussion.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
handicapped  by  being  forced  to  defend 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  he  has 
done  for  many  years,  by  this  method  of 
offering  an  amendment  to  a  price-control 
bill.  I  think  we  should  keep  well  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  price-control  law  on  the 
statute  books,  but  that  there  is  an  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act.  At  the  time 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  was  set 
up  we  were  in  a  deplorable  condition  in 
this  country.  We  hear  talk  about  being 
in  a  state  of  emergency  now.  I  agree 
that  we  are ;  we  are  in  a  terrible  war  and 
in  a  great  emergency.  But  we  have  been 
in  a  great  emergency  prior  to  this  time, 
so  far  as  agriculture  has  been  concerned, 
and  the  act  was  set  up  by  the  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting,  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  developing  agriculture.  It  was 
expected  that  in  the  process  the  prices 
would  be  controlled  by  methods  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  acreage  planted  and 
through  other  forms  of  controlling  prices, 
including  storage,  loans,  purchasing,  and 
selling  agricultural  products. 

I  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  a 
good  job  has  been  done  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  do  not  know  of  very 
much  objection  that  has  been  raised.  If 
the  point  which  the  able  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  bringing  forward  now  were 
presented  to  us  in  the  form  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  in  the  form  of  a  proposal  to  set  up 
another  man  to  handle  prices  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  and  thus  divide  the  authority  now 
enjoyed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
I  do  not  believe  very  many  Senators 
would  vote  for  that  kind  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
But  the  approach  is  now  made  from  a 
different  angle.  It  is  the  same  thing, 
but  we  are  coming  at  it  from  a  different 
direction. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  trying 
to  maintain  the  control  of  agriculture  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  is  not 
trying  to  take  anything  away  from  the 
Price  Administrator,  because  we  have 
no  price-control  law.  The  enactment  of 
such  a  law  is  what  is  under  discussion 
now. 

I  appreciate  the  manner  in  which  the 
Senator  is  attempting  to  bring  that  point 
out,  and  I  think  if  we  should  look  at  it 
with  that  perspective  we  certainly  would 
not  feel  any  justification  whatever  for 
taking  powers  away  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  putting  them  in  an¬ 
other  department  which  we  contemplate 
establishing.  The  approval  of  the  Bank- 
head  amendment  will  prevent  taking  the 
present  power  of  indirect  price  control  of 
agricultural  products  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  where  it  now  is  and  where 
it  has  been  successfully  handled  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  I  think  the  additional  viewpoint 
he  has  presented  is  highly  interesting, 
and  entirely  sound.  I  merely  give  this 
emphasis  to  what  he  has  said:  I  doubt 
whether  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are  try¬ 
ing  to  take  this  control  over  agriculture 


from  the  Secretary.  If  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  were  presented  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  they  would  fight  it  as 
hard  as  anyone  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  or  harder.  If  there  were  an  attempt 
to  deprive  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  the  power  under  the  price-fixing  acts 
now  on  the  books,  they  would  bitterly 
resent  it.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought 
that  out.  But  do  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Henderson  wants  this  power.  It  is 
merely  a  question  whether  we  are  going 
to  accede  to  his  wishes  on  that  subject, 
and  upset  the  old-established  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  with  which  the 
farmers  of  the  country  are  familiar,  and 
which  has  their  cooperation.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  trying  to  cooperate  with  the 
farmers  regardless  of  section  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  politics. 

It  is  now  sought  to  have  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  affairs  of  that  great  mass 
of  producers,  so  essential  to  carrying  on 
this  war,  and  so  essential  in  times  of 
peace  also — it  is  now  sought,  bitterly 
against  their  wishes,  I  assert,  to  have 
their  affairs  taken  out  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  to  put  under 
the  control  of  a  man,  a  good  man,  for¬ 
sooth,  but  a  man  who  has  never  dealt 
with  agriculture,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
agricultural  problems,  who  must  rely 
upon  subordinates  recently  selected,  and 
doubtless  not  selected  with  a  view  even 
of  their  knowledge  of  agriculture.  He 
must  take  their  statements  respecting 
these  great  questions  without  sufficient 
personal  information  of  his  own  to  know 
how  to  appraise  their  reports,  and  with¬ 
out  knowledge  as  to  how  to  seek  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  points  which  do 
not  seem  clear  to  him.  He  has  no  way 
of  having  such  information  except 
through  those  subordinates.  He  does 
not  know  who  else  to  go  to  for  informa¬ 
tion,  because  he  is  not  acquainted  with 
the  situation,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  and  has  been  during  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  we  find  this 
great  opposition  to  leaving  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  in  its  present  status, 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
O’Daniel]  said,  with  reference  to  all 
questions  of  production  as  well  as  prices? 
Those  two  subjects  are  related  so  closely 
that  they  cannot  be  separated  if  we  are 
to  have  a  successful  continuation  of  food 
supply. 

Mr.  Henderson  emphasizes  prices  al¬ 
together,  so  far  as  I  know.  I  know  that 
his  dominant  thought  is  to  prevent  in¬ 
flation.  But  I  have  heard  of  no  sugges¬ 
tion  having  been  made  by  the  advocates 
of  this  bill,  by  its  sponsors,  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  or  out  of  it,  that  production  is 
a  major  factor  in  a  price-control  pro¬ 
gram.  I  submit  that  in  times  of  war,  in 
the  difficult  days  ahead  of  us,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  feeding  our  democratic 
allies  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary,  and 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  do  so,  we  should 
be  careful  not  to  endanger  the  successful 
program  of  production. 

I  emphasize  again  Mr.  Hoover’s  posi¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  this  matter.  He 
listed  14  different  propositions  which 
were  important.  He  put  price  control 
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ninth  on  the  list,  and  production  he 
placed  first  on  the  list.  Any  thoughtful 
man  knows  that  certainly  until  a  price 
becomes  inflationary,  or  almost  prohib¬ 
itive,  stabilized  production  or  increased 
production,  even  though  the  increased 
production  costs  more  money,  is  the  out¬ 
standing  and  important  problem  with 
which  the  Congress  must  deal,  so  far  as 
agriculture  is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Brown]  has  left  the  Chamber. 
He  was  obliged  to  leave,  and  will  be  back 
a  little  later.  I  shall  not  say  anything 
in  his  absence  and  I  will  not  say  any¬ 
thing  in  his  presence  that  is  not  kindly 
about  him,  because  he  and  I  are  friends, 
and  I  greatly  admire  him.  But  he  said 
that  I  had  mentioned  Mr.  Hoover  re¬ 
peatedly  with  approval.  I  wish  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  if  he  makes  the  same  argu¬ 
ments  here  that  he  did  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  he  will  likewise  mention  Mr.  Hoover 
with  approval  when  he  comes  to  other 
phases  of  the  price-control  bill.  When 
he  comes  to  the  subject  of  excluding 
labor  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  I 
imagine  Senators  will  hear  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan — for  I  heard  him 
when  he  talked  about  the  matter  in  the 
committee — quoting  Mr.  Hoover  with 
strong,  emphatic  approval.  It  seems  to 
me  that,  so  far  as  he  and  I  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  depends  altogether  on  whose 
ox  is  gored.  He  is  for  Mr.  Hoover  when 
Mr.  Hoover  is  for  him,  make  no  mistake 
about  that,  I  do  not  criticize  him  for 
that.  But  I  say  that  Mr.  Hoover  is  with 
me  on  the  great  fundamental  question 
before  us  with  which  he  has  had  ex¬ 
perience.  Mr.  Hoover  has  had  no  experi¬ 
ence  with  the  subject  of  undertaking  to 
fix  prices  of  labor,  and  that  is  the  point 
in  Mr.  Hoover’s  testimony  which  so 
greatly  pleased  the  sponsor  of  the  bill. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
also  said  as  an  answer  to  my  position  that 
I  had  repeatedly  stated  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  inflation.  I  said  so,  of 
course,  and  limited  it  to  the  great  basic 
commodities  of  which  the  supply  in  the 
granary  is  overflowing.  With  respect  to 
the  great  list  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  go  deeply  into  the  cost  of  living, 
Into  the  homes  and  lives  of  our  people, 
there  is  no  danger.  But  there  is  danger 
of  a  loss  in  production.  There  is  danger 
that  increased  production  of  lard  and 
butter  and  milk  cannot  be  brought  about 
without  a  sympathetic  administrator, 
without  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  agricultural  production,  and 
it  is  up  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
give  those  problems  their  thoughtful'  and 
serious  consideration. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  did  not  initiate  this 
amendment.  The  writing  of  the  ame  :- 
ment  and  its  sponsoring  came  from  Mr. 
Hoover  and  from  the  Senator  who  is  now 
addressing  the  Senate.  Appeals  came  to 
me  from  the  farm  organizations  all  over 
the  country,  from  their  representatives, 
and  later  from  a  great  mass  of  farmers. 
Senators  are  probably  all  familiar  with 
those  appeals.  The  farmers  seemed  to 
be  afraid  to  risk  their  program,  to  risk 
their  production,  to  risk  their  prices,  and 
to  have  control  over  them  placed  in  a 
man  they  know  nothing  about,  and  who 


they  believe  knows  nothing  about  them. 
As  Senators  know,  the  farmers  have 
actually  favored  including  labor  in  this 
bill.  The  farm  organizations  have  fa¬ 
vored  inclusion  of  wages.  They  have 
complained  that  it  was  unfair  to  the 
great  mass  of  agricultural  producers  to 
put  an  arbitrary  price  upon  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  when  labor  for  10  or  15  years  had 
had  a  constant  succession  of  increased 
wages,  which  has  thrown  labor  altogether 
out  of  line  with  agriculture. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska,  a  strong 
friend  of  the  farmers,  put  into  the  Senate 
Record  a  statement  showing  the  per¬ 
centage  of  increase  in  agricultural  prices 
of,  I  think,  about  39  percent,  according 
to  the  figures  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  I  may  not  be  accurate 
with  respect  to  the  figure,  and  if  I  am 
incorrect  I  shall  later  put  the  correct 
figure  in  the  Record.  The  labor  increase 
is  240  percent.  So  the  farmers,  as  every 
Senator  knows,  have  protested  from  the 
very  time  the  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  against  the  exclusion  of  wages 
from  the  bill.  Their  representatives 
went  before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee.  Every  time  they  have 
spoken  they  have  announced  that  they 
are  afraid  of  inflation  and  that  they 
favor  any  reasonable  measure  to  pre¬ 
vent  inflation.  They  have  said,  “If  you 
are  going  to  take  out  of  this  bill  all 
salaries  and  wages,  which  constitute  a 
much  greater  percentage  of  the  national 
income  than  does  the  income  of  our 
farmers  by  virtue  of  their  agricultural 
production,  then  we  are  against  the 
whole  bill.”  That  has  been  their  posi¬ 
tion.  They  have  said,  “Put  all  the  work¬ 
ers  in,  put  all  the  agricultural  workers 
in,  but  do  not  put  us  in.  Do  not  make 
goats  out  of  us  and  sheep  out  of  labor.” 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  great  fear  of  run¬ 
away  prices  in  agriculture,  recommended 
that  farmers  be  put  in.  At  the  same 
time  he  recommended  keeping  hands  off 
labor.  That  has  been  the  attitude  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill.  In  effect,  they  have 
said,  “Do  not  touch  organized  labor. 
You  might  make  it  angry.  You  might 
make  the  strike  situation  worse  than  it 
has  been.  Let  it  alone.  Somebody  will 
work  out  by  voluntary  agreement — we 
hope — a  fixation  of  a  top  level  for  wages. 
But  put  the  farmers  in,  fix  their  level, 
and  let  the  farmers  bear  their  share  of 
whatever  additional  load  may  develop 
as  the  result  of  increased  wages.” 

The  farmers  do  not  feel  right  about 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
for  this  amendment.  They  do  not  feel 
that  they  have  been  treated  properly  in 
this  matter.  They  think  they  have  been 
discriminated  against.  They  have  re¬ 
peatedly  said,  “Put  us  in,  and  put  every¬ 
body  else  in,  but  treat  us  fairly  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  other  workers  in  the  country. 
Put  them  all  in.”  From  time  to  time 
they  have  pointed  out  that  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  have  not  yet  even 
reached  the  30-year-old  parity  level. 
Labor  is  far  above  it. 

It  is  said  that  inflation  may  happen 
as  a  result  of  surpluses.  With  agricul¬ 
ture  there  can  be  no  inflation  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  increased  wages  of  industrial 
labor.  If  there  is,  we  cannot  help  it, 
and  we  will  not  try  to  help  it.  The  bill 


does  not  appeal  to  the  farmers  of  this 
country.  It  does  not  sit  right  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  very  little 
more  time.  Many  Senators  have  gone 
to  lunch.  The  few  who  remain  in  the 
chamber  are  entitled  to  their  lunch.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  responsible  for  keeping 
them  here  too  long.  I  assume  there  will 
be  further  debate;  and  I  may  have  occa¬ 
sion  before  the  debate  closes  to  submit 
some  further  remarks.  In  concluding 
my  remarks  I  wish  to  point  out  that  it  is 
important  for  us  not  to  leave  the  great 
mass  of  farmers  in  such  a  frame  of  mind 
as  that  they  believe  they  have  been  dis¬ 
criminated  against,  when  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so.  Industrial  labor  is  or¬ 
ganized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  pos¬ 
sesses  the  economic  power  of  strikes, 
which  it  freely  exercises.  The  farmers 
must  go  along.  The  organizations  of 
farmers  do  not  include  any  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  six  and  a  half  million  farm 
families  in  the  country.  They  express 
the  sentiments  of  probably  a  third  of  the 
farmers.  They  say,  “We  are  fearful;  we 
are  anxious  about  this  situation.  We 
feel  that  Congress  has  ignored  the 
farmers,  while  turning  loose  the  great 
mass  of  industrial  workers  and  giving 
them  freedom  of  action,  regardless  of 
inflationary  results.” 

Why  do  that  when  it  is  not  necessary, 
simply  to  please  those  who  want  to  give 
all  power  to  Mr.  Henderson?  Why  do  it 
unless  the  success  of  the  program  de¬ 
pends  upon  Mr.  Henderson’s  control  of 
every  phase  of  the  program?  This  is  no 
time  for  developing  factions  among  the 
people  of  the  country,  and  especially  the 
producers.  This  is  no  time  for  taking 
action  which  the  farmers  regard  as  ar¬ 
bitrary,  unfriendly,  and  against  their 
protests.  Every  Senator  knows  that 
they  have  been  protesting  ever  since  the 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  6  or  7 
months  ago. 

I  submit  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
take  the  action  proposed  merely  to  pre¬ 
serve  some  formula  or  theory  which  has 
never  heretofore  been  practiced.  I  refer 
to  the  theory  of  a  single  power  to  control 
the  prices  of  everything  in  the  country. 
It  was  not  found  necessary  in  the  World 
War.  We  had  at  least  two  controls;  and 
it  is  generally  recognized  that  inflation 
did  not  develop  during  the  war  but  after 
the  war.  Then  we  had  two  controls.  We 
had  no  conflicts.  Now  we  are  not  even 
asking  for  two  separate  controls.  My 
amendment  would  leave  the  power  with 
the  Administrator  to  issue  orders,  sub¬ 
ject,  of  course,  to  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  member 
of  the  President’s  Cabinet,  an  experienced 
officer,  one  who  at  no  time  has  done  any¬ 
thing  to  which  anybody  can  point  that 
shows  that  he  is  arbitrary  or  inclined  to 
try  to  get  too  much  money  for  the  farmer. 
Frankly,  my  criticism  of  him  has  been 
that  he  has  not  gone  as  far  as  I  have 
gone  on  the  subject  of  income  for  farm¬ 
ers.  At  any  rate  opposition  to  the 
amendment  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  re¬ 
quire  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  care  to  say 
at  this  time.  Many  other  reasons  could 
be  stated  in  support  of  my  amendment. 
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I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senate  unnecessarily;  but  I  hope  that 
when  the  vote  comes  there  will  be  enough 
Members  of  this  body  to  make  it  clear  to 
six  and  a  half  million  farm  families  that 
at  least  they  have  friends  in  the  Senate 
in  sufficient  number  to  express  their  con¬ 
viction  on  this  important  subject  and  to 
prevent  the  Senate  from  being  stam¬ 
peded. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that 
the  proponents  of  the  price-control  bill 
who  oppose  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  they  think  it  would  be  unwise  to 
have  divided  control  in  a  price-control 
measure. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.-  I  have  not  heard 
any  other  reason  assigned. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  very  essence  of  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  prevent  divided  control  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  It  would  have  that 
effect.  It  would  retain  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  powers  it  now 
has,  instead  of  giving  all  those  powers 
to  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  The  Senator  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  maintain  the  control  in  an 
old,  trusted",  and  tried  department.  The 
opponents  of  the  amendment  contend 
that  the  control  should  be  placed  in  a 
new  department,  which  has  not  yet  been 
established  by  law. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  seems  to  be 
the  position. 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  position  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  extremely 
fair,  reasonable,  and  constructive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Bankhead]  to  the  amendment  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names; 


Aiken 

Gerry 

Nye 

Austin 

Gillette 

O’Daniel 

Bailey 

Glass 

O’Mahoney 

Ball 

Green 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Barkley 

Gurney 

Reed 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bone 

Herring 

Rosier 

Brewster 

Hill 

RusseU 

Brooks 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brown 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah. 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Maybank 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Mead 

Walsh 

Downey 

Millikin 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Murdock 

White 

Ellender 

Murray 

Wiley 

George 

Norris 

Willis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
seven  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

PROTECTION  PROM  BOMBING  ATTACKS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1936) 
to  provide  protection  of  persons  and 
property  from  bombing  attacks  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  in 
reference  to  Senate  bill  1936,  it  is  my 
information  that  the  House  has  amended 
it  by  adopting  a  substitute.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
Austin  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security' by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead]  to  the  amendment  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  intend 
to  support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead], 
which  would  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  a  veto  power  over  the  fixing  of 
prices  on  farm  commodities  and  farm 
products.  I  also  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney],  providing  the 
basis  of  a  formula  by  which  increases  in 
wages — because  these  are  reflected  in 
prices  of  things  farmers  have  to  buy — 
shall  be  given  due  weight  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  determining  a 
wage-parity  price. 

I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  upon  the 
time  of  the  Senate  to  any  great  extent, 
but  I  do  wish  to  make  it  plain  that,  as  I 
see  it,  unless  adequate  protection  is  given 
agriculture,  the  powers  in  this  measure 
could  be  so  used  as  to  destroy  the  small 
farm  owner  and  operator  in  the  name  of 
protecting  the  consumer  against  high 
living  costs.  I  do  not  say  the  power  would 
be  so  used,  but  the  legislation  granting 
the  power  certainly  should  protect  as 
much  as  possible  against  any  such  thing 
happening. 

Mr.  President,  neither  myself  nor  the 
farm  organizations  nor  the  farmers  of 
America  are  asking  special  privileges  for 
farmers  in  supporting  these  amendments. 
We  merely  want  price  controls  to  apply 
equally  in  practice  to  agriculture,  indus¬ 
try,  and  labor.  Farmers  are  being  asked, 
and  are  wholeheartedly  responding,  to 
Government  appeals  that  they  produce 
on  a  war-emergency  basis.  They  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  production  in  line  with  the 
farm  production  program  as  outlined  to 
them  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  wheat  and 


cotton  farmers  responded  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  to  the  same  kind  of  a  patriotic  ap¬ 
peal — and  wheat  and  cotton  have  been 
a  national  problem  ever  since.  Now  the 
small  general  farmers  are  following  a 
similar  course  of  action,  increasing  their 
production  far  beyond  what  the  market 
demands  for  their  products  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  be  after  the  war 
emergency  is  over. 

Farm  labor  already  is  scarce;  it  will  be¬ 
come  scarcer.  Farm  wages  are  going  up 
much  faster  and  further  than  are  the 
prices  farmers  receive.  Wages  in  indus¬ 
try  are  going  up  faster  and  further  than 
the  prices  farmers  can  hope  to  receive  for 
their  products.  We  might  as  well  realize 
now  that  consumers,  faced  with  high  liv¬ 
ing  costs,  are  going  to  protest;  and  we 
know,  from  experience,  that  when  such 
protests  come  the  easy  way  for  any  price- 
control  authority  will  be  to  make  food 
prices  the  “goat,”  so  to  speak.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  prevent,  if  and  to 
what  extent  prevention  is  possible. 

The  protections  to  farm  income  pro¬ 
posed  in  these  amendments,  as  I  see  it,- 
are  very  reasonable,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  will  afford  a  sort  of  safe¬ 
guard  against  the  elimination  of  the  fam¬ 
ily-sized  farm,  which  is  threatened  by 
the  pressure  of  the  war  economy. 

The  farmer  and  the  workingman  are 
equally  patriotic,  Mr.  President.  The 
farmer  and  the  workingman,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  will  furnish  the  men 
and  the  materials  which  will  enable  us  to 
win  this  war.  The  pending  price-fixing 
measure  admittedly  makes  no  attempt 
to  control  wages  of  labor.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  that,  but  please  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  farmer’s  wages  are  the  prices 
he  receives  for  the  products  of  his  labor, 
and  the  farmer  does  not  have  the  guar¬ 
anteed  advantages  of  collective  bargain¬ 
ing  to  determine  the  wages,  through  the 
medium  of  prices  of  farm  products,  which 
he  is  to  receive.  Therefore,  I  say  that  it 
is  the  plain  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that 
the  farmers  of  America  are  not  made  to 
bear  an  unfair  share  of  the  burdens  which 
all  of  us  must  bear  during  this  critical 
emergency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as 
part  of  my  remarks,  telegrams  from  Dr. 
O.  O.  Wolf,  president  of  the  Kansas  Farm 
Bureau;  from  the  Pure  Milk  Producers 
Association  of  Kansas  City;  Washington 
County  (Kans.)  Cooperative  Creamery 
Co.;  and  other  Kansas  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  and  operators,  supporting  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  am  taking. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Sheets,  secretary  of 
the  United  States  Livestock  Association, 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Manhattan,  Kans.,  January  6,  1942. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Believe  it  important  that  price-control  bill 
before  Senate  apply  equally  to  agriculture, 
industry,  and  labor.  It  should  also  safeguard 
agriculture  and  the  farm  program  by  includ- 
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lng  the  Bankhead  amendment,  "Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  action 
shall  be  taken  by  the  Administrator  or  any 
other  person  with  respect  to  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  commodity  processed  or  man¬ 
ufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from 
any  agricultural  commodity  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.”  Hope  you  can  give  aggressive  support 
to  the  above  suggestions. 

O.  O.  Wolf, 

President,  Kansas  Farm  Bureau, 

Linn,  Kans.,  January  7,  1942, 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  your  support  of  Senator  O’Mah- 
oney’s  amendment  to  price-ceiling  bill  5990, 
which  we  believe  to  be  in  the  best  inter¬ 
est  of  agriculture. 

Washington  County 

Coop.  Creamery  Co., 
By  B.  W.  Roepka. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  7,  1942, 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  that  any  legislation  in  pending  bills 
detrimental  to  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
be  eliminated.  Urge  you  support  retention 
of  Marketing  Agreement  Act. 

Pure  Milk  Producers  Association 

of  Greater  Kansas  City, 

E.  P.  Mulligan,  President, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  4,  1942, 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Regarding  price  control,  we  urge  you  op¬ 
pose  any  legislation  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  farm  products  on  a  formula  that  does  not 
take  into  consideration  increased  costs  be¬ 
cause  of  increased  wage  rates  or  income  of 
urban  workers  or  else  does  not  at  the  same 
time  fix  maximum  prices  for  workers  so  em¬ 
ployed. 

Pure  Milk  Producers  Association,  Inc., 
E.  P.  Mulligan,  President, 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  January  7,  1942, 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Urge  you  actively  support  Senator  O’Mah- 
ONEy’s  amendment,  H.  Ti.  5990. 

Pure  Milk  Producers  Association, 

of  Greater  Kansas  City, 

E.  P.  Mulligan,  President. 


Wichita,  Kans.,  December  19,  1941, 
Senator  Capper, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

We  urge  you  to  support  Bankhead  Senate 
Resolution  No.  209,  which  requests  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  Henderson  to  suspend  his  order 
of  December  3,  imposing  ceilings  all  fats  and 
oils. 

Wichita  Desiccating  Co., 

O.  J.  Eastman. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  PRICE-CONTROL  BILL - 

FACTS  ABOUT  THE  O’MAHONEY  WAGE  PARITY 
AMENDMENT  WHICH  EVERYONE  SHOULD  KNOW 

(By  E.  W.  Sheets,  secretary,  United  States 
Live  Stock  Association) 

(The  headquarters  of  the  United  States 
Live  Stock  Association  is  at  Seward,  Nebr.,  of 
which  D.  M.  Hildebrand  is  president.  Dr. 
Sheets  is  in  Washington,  D.  C.  For  months 
he  has  been  working  with  leaders  of  other 
farm  and  commodity  groups,  officials  of  Fed¬ 
eral  agencies,  and  Members  of  the  Congress 
in  an  effort  to  develop  a  new  conception  of 
the  parity  rule  that  would  be  fair  to  stock- 


men  and  farmers  and  one  which  would  not  be 
unfair  to  any  other  group.) 

If  farmers  are  to  improve  their  economic 
position,  they  must  be  assured  fair  parity 
prices  for  the  products  of  the  farm.  Farm 
income  has  been  dwindling  or  has  failed  to 
show  any  material  gain,  not  alone  because  of 
the  disparity  with  labor,  industry,  and  busi¬ 
ness,  but  also  because  of  the  failure  to  create 
or  produce  sufficient  new  wealth.  If  the 
farmers’  income  is  to  be  substantially  in¬ 
creased,  it  will  come  about  as  a  result  of 
increased  production  rather  than  through 
any  material  increase  in  price. 

While  there  are  some  who  believe  that  true 
parity  prices  alone  will  restore  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  farm  commodity,  almost  anyone 
seems  convinced  now  that  it  is  volume  times 
price  which  will  restore  to  agriculture  an 
equitable  share  of  the  Nation’s  income.  In¬ 
come,  therefore,  as  determined  by  price  or 
wages  is  the  ultimate  goal,  with  net  income 
being  the  criterion. 

The  farm  price  of  farm  commodities  is  al¬ 
ways  quoted  in  United  States  cents.  The 
rate  of  purchasing  power  of  the  cent  varies 
directly  with  that  of  the  dollar.  Therefore, 
whenever  the  purchasing  p'n/er  of  the  dollar 
is  not  at  some  predetermined  parity  level, 
such  as  the  1926  =  100,  the  cents  in  which 
the  farm  products  are  quoted  must  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  parity  by  multiplying  the  cent 
quotation  by  the  index  being  used. 

It  was  the  recognition  of  the  emergency 
situation  confronting  farmers  that  resulted 
in  the  existing  parity  concept  being  reexam¬ 
ined.  It  was  from  facts  developed  in  these 
studies  that  representatives  of  farm  groups 
reached  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  parity  rule  must  be  overhauled  to  meet 
the  modern  needs  of  all  farm  commodities. 

It  is  for  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  merits  of  the  price-control  bill 
(H.  R.  5990  revised)  that  attention  is  called 
to  the  facts  developed.  A  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  for  section  3,  which  deals  with  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  is  proposed  in  the  en¬ 
closed  booklet  as  the  most  equitable  method 
of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  prices  and  at 
the  same  time  being  assured  of  a  sufficiency 
of  food  and  fiber  during  the  emergency. 

The  draft  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  will 
result  in  great  hardship  for  farmers  and 
stockmen.  Not  only  that,  but  it  confuses  a 
great  many  people.  The  bill  has  been 
changed  so  that  what  were  once  minimum 
ceilings  now  become  maximum  prices.  The 
so-called  maximum  prices  are  based  upon 
110  percent  parity,  or  prices  prevailing  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1941. 

It  is  this  reference  to  110  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  that  confuses  and  tends  to  mislead  the 
general  public,  for  the  reason  that  it  causes 
the  uninformed  to  believe  that  farmers  are 
being  especially  favored  to  the  amount  of  10 
percent,  which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the 
facts.  Parity  as  now  determined  does  not 
represent  true  parity. 

The  views  of  the  United  States  Live  Stock 
Association,  as  have  most  farm  and  commod¬ 
ity  groups,  made  its  position  unmistakably 
clear  on  this  question  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House.  It  has  been  repeatedly  empha¬ 
sized  that  farmers  and  stockmen  do  not  ex¬ 
pect  more  than  true  parity. 

A  careful  study  of  all  the  facts  relating 
to  parity  has  convinced  most  farm  leaders 
and  farmers  generally  that  parity  prices  as 
now  determined  are  entirely  too  low.  They 
do  not  represent  equitable  prices  under  exist¬ 
ing  conditions.  The  present  method  of  com¬ 
puting  parity  is  wholly  inadequate  because : 

1.  Since  parity  is  based  upon  purchasing 
power  of  farm  products  30  years  ago,  without 
considering  subsequent  changes  in  the  na¬ 
tional  standard  of  living,  it  tends  to  hold  the 
farmer’s  relative  income  to  the  past. 

2.  The  present  method  of  computing  parity 
does  not  include  any  factors  reflecting  in¬ 


creases  or  decreases  in  the  wages  or  income 
of  the  nonfarm  population,  which  comprises 
the  domestic  market  for  farm  products. 

3.  Insufficient  consideration  is  given  to  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  competi¬ 
tive  relationships  among  the  different  farm 
products  since  the  base  period  30  years  ago. 
This  omission  simply  freezes  the  price  rela¬ 
tionships  existing  among  the  different  farm 
products  in  the  base  period. 

4.  No  consideration  is  given  to  farm  wage 
rates  as  a  farm  cost  factor. 

5.  No  attempt  is  made  to  measure  parity 
income  as  a  farm  cost  factor. 

If  the  Congress  decides  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  all  groups  of  our  citizens  under 
some  sort  of  price  control  during  the  emer¬ 
gency,  it  is  believed  that  the  proposed  flexible 
wage-parity  formula,  described  in  the  en¬ 
closed  booklet,  for  dealing  with  the  price 
ceiling  or  so-called  maximum  price  problem, 
is  more  equitable  and  fair  in  that  it  corrects 
the  two  basic  faults  inherent  in  the  present 
parity  rule.  This  is  accomplished  by: 

1.  Bringing  wage  rates  into  the  index  sup¬ 
plement  for  part  of  the  index  of  prices  paid 
by  farmers,  and 

2.  By  adjusting  prices  for  individual  com¬ 
modities  to  the  relationship  actually  existing 
during  the  last  10  years. 

The  O’Mahoney  wage-parity  amendment 
corrects  these  basic  faults  found  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  parity  concept.  The  wage-parity  formula 
was  presented  and  discussed  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It 
was  developed  by  the  National  Parity  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member 
and  which  was  appointed  at  a  conference  of 
farm  leaders  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
October  9  and  10. 

The  amendment  supports  the  philosophy 
that  if  there  are  to  be  ceilings  over  farm 
commodities  they  should  be  flexible  price 
ceilings.  Since  there  is  to  be  no  control  over 
the  rates  of  labor’s  wages  then  flexible  prices 
should  be  based  upon  a  formula  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  rates  of  wages,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  things  which  farmers  buy. 

The  proposed  wage-parity  amendment  not 
only  provides  for  higher  flexible  price  ceilings 
than  called  for  in  the  present  bill  but  con¬ 
tains  another  equally  important  provision. 
It  places  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  responsibility  for  deciding  when  and  at 
what  level  price  ceilings  should  be  estab¬ 
lished^  that  is  where  the  responsibility  logi¬ 
cally  belongs. 

The  application  of  this  formula  for  dealing 
with  the  price  problem  during  the  emergency 
is  recommended  in  the  interest  of  the  na¬ 
tional  welfare. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  food  and 
fiber  are  as  essential  to  ultimate  victory  and 
a  solution  of  post  war  problems  as  are  planes, 
tanks,  guns,  and  other  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies.  If  farmers  and  stockmen  can  get  equi¬ 
table  prices  for  their  products,  they  can  and 
will  produce  food  in  great  abundance.  If  they 
cannot  get  adequate  prices,  exhortation  to 
raise  food  to  win  the  war  will  not  suffice,  not 
because  of  lack  of  will  to  serve,  but  because 
of  financial  inability  to  carry  on. 

Farmers  and  stockmen  are  quite  as  willing 
as  any  group  to  forego  profits  during  the 
emergency.  They  do  not  expect  to  profit 
in  any  way  from  the  expenditure  of  money 
in  the  interest  of  national  defense.  It  has 
been  known  from  the  beginning  that  stock- 
men  and  farmers  generally  have  been  pio¬ 
neers  and  leaders  in  the  defense  and  security 
of  America,  and  now  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  engaged  in  mortal  conflict,  the 
farmers  of  this  country  wish  to  make  doubly 
sure  that  there  shall  be  no  lack  of  essential 
food,  for  food  is  necessary  if  the  health  and 
vitality  of  our  people  is  to  be  maintained 
without  impairment. 

Most  farm  leaders  have  realized  and  some 
have  urged  for  years  that  greater  production 
of  food  was  desirable  and  would  become  an 
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urgent  necessity  during  the  impending  emer¬ 
gency.  They  recognized  at  the  same  time 
that  somewhat  higher  prices,  which  would 
make  possible  such  increased  production  on 
the  part  of  the  farmer,  were  absolutely  es¬ 
sential. 

The  consumer  would  derive  ultimate  bene¬ 
fit  from  increased  production  for  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  increased  production  has 
and  will  ultimately  bring  lower  prices  when 
supplies  have  again  caught  up  with  demand. 
The  best  and  only  safe  method  of  preventing 
excessive  price  rises  is  through  greater  pro¬ 
duction  whether  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
own  people  or  the  people  of  other  countries 
now  dependent  upon  the  American  farmer. 

While  there  are  a  number  of  changes  that 
should  be  made  in  the  price-control  bill  as 
it  now  appears,  such  as  restoring  the  House 
version  providing  for  a  Board  of  Review,  yet 
it  is  the  O’Mahoney  wage-parity  amendment, 
enabling  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
arrive  at  prices  for  farm  commodities  that 
would  more  nearly  represent  true  parity 
which  concerns  stockmen  and  farmers  most. 

It  was  to  cope  with  just  this  situation  that 
the  wage-parity  plan  was  developed  and 
which  has  been  endorsed  in  principle  by 
practically  all  farm  groups  as  the  most  equi¬ 
table  means  of  dealing  with  the  price-ceiling 
problem.  It  constitutes  the  farmers’  only 
hope  of  securing  prices  for  their  products 
which  would  permit  them  to  carry  out  pro¬ 
duction  plans  and  at  the  same  time  be  able 
to  meet  the  higher  labor  and  other  costs  in 
the  operation  of  their  farms. 

In  order  that  there  be  no  interruption  in 
the  production  and  consequent  flow  of  feed 
and  fiber  commodities  to  markets  throughout 
this  and  other  countries,  it  is  urged  that  the 
Congress  amend  section  3  of  the  pending 
price-control  bill  by  substituting  the  pro¬ 
posed  flexible  price-ceiling  formula  that  in¬ 
cludes  wage  rates. 

By  thus  amending  the  bill  to  provide  for 
slightly  higher  ceilings,  price  adjustments 
upward  could  be  made  as  found  necessary 
to  secure  production  sufficient  to  meet  all 
defense  needs.  Doing  this  would,  at  the  same 
time,  make  doubly  sure  that  farmers  and 
stockmen  are  left  in  the  position  where  they 
can  do  their  full  share  in  helping  to  win  the 
war. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Norris]  wishes  to  address  the  Senate.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

names: 

Senators  answered  to  their 

Aiken 

Gerry 

Nye 

Austin 

Gillette 

O'Daniel 

Bailey 

Glass 

O'Mahoney 

Ball 

Green 

Overton 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Barkley 

Gurney 

Reed 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bone 

Herring 

Rosier 

Brewster 

Hill 

Russell 

Brooks 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brown 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Clark.  Mo. 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Maybank 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Mead 

Walsh 

Downey 

Millikin 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Murdock 

White 

Ellender 

Murray 

Wiley 

George 

Norris 

Willis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
seven  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  committee,  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  under¬ 
stood  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  [Mr.  Norris!  wished  to  speak  on 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Nor¬ 
ris]  has  just  informed  me  that  he  does 
not  desire  to  speak  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  the  privilege  of  making  a  few  brief 
remarks  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  The  extreme  of  con¬ 
fusion  that  must  of  necessity  follow 
some  of  the  developments  of  the  war  pro¬ 
gram  is  illustrated  by  the  scene  this 
morning  in  the  caucus  room  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Office  Building,  where  was  convened 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  listening  to 
representatives  of  the  trade  and  to  the 
Price  Administrator  testifying  as  to  the 
situation  confronting  the  distributors  of 
automobiles  and  accessories  at  this  time. 
I  think  that  illustrates  a  confusion  that 
cannot  be  avoided  when  we  are  starting 
a  program  like  that  of  controlling  the 
distribution  of  automobiles  or  acces¬ 
sories  under  present  circumstances  when 
up  to  this  time  there  has  been  no  control 
over  the  industry  such  as  there  has  been 
in  agriculture.  Agriculture  has  had  a 
controlled  program;  and,  under  any  war 
situation  that  might  develop  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  the  program  which  covers  agri¬ 
culture  would  simply  move  forward  as 
smoothly  as  possible  under  any  consid¬ 
eration.  I  believe  that  is  a  definite  and 
plain  reason  why  we  should  give  some 
consideration  to  continuing  the  services 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  in  main¬ 
taining  this  program  under  the  war  con¬ 
ditions  that  face  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead],  giving  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  power  to  prevent  any  interference 
with  the  food-for-freedom  program  or 
our  other  agricultural  policies  by  price 
ceilings  set  by  the  Price  Administrator, 
raises  an  issue  of  great  importance,  an 
issue  which  must  be  met  squarely  if  our 
economy  is  to  be  organized  efficiently  to 
produce  the  goods,  the  food,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  raw  materials,  as  well  as  the  muni¬ 
tions  necessary  to  win  this  war. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  yesterday,  during 
the  last  war  our  production  and  price 
controls  were  organized  on  a  vertical 
basis.  That  is,  one  agency,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  had  powers  of  control  over 
every  aspect  of  the  food  situation.  The 
Food  Administration  could  set  maximum 
and  minimum  prices,  regulate  margins, 
license  dealers  and  handlers,  and  direct 
the  productive  efforts  of  agriculture,  to 
the  end  that  sufficient  quantities  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  of  the  com¬ 


modities  which  were  needed  most  would 
be  produced.  In  the  same  way  the  Fuel 
Administration  controlled  everything 
connected  with  fuel,  prices  as  well  as  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  while  Mr. 
Baruch’s  organization  for  most  of  the 
other  essential  commodities  was  likewise 
organized  along  vertical  lines. 

The  principle  that  the  agency  which 
has  had  responsibility  for  the  production 
and  distribution  of  a  group  of  commodi¬ 
ties  must  also  be  charged  with  price  con¬ 
trol  of  the  same  commodities  was,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  one  of  the  most  important  and 
successful  principles  developed  by  that 
wartime  administration.  Certainly  Mr. 
Hoover’s  organization  made  good  on  its 
slogan,  “Food  will  win  the  war,”  and  we 
could  go  further  and  do  worse  than  copy 
that  example. 

I  believe  that  food  will  win  this  war,  too. 
American  farmers  are  by  no  means  so 
fond  of  restriction  that  they  will  refuse  a 
call  for  more  food  and  raw  materials. 
There  are  millions  of  idle  acres  which  can 
be  put  back  into  use.  These  surplus 
acres,  in  fact,  are  by  far  the  most  potent 
guaranty  that  there  will  be  no  inflation 
of  farm  prices  in  this  war,  and  are  our 
main  assurance  that  we  shall  have  plen¬ 
tiful  supplies  at  moderate  prices.  But 
our  agricultural  productive  capacity  can¬ 
not  be  directed  into  the  proper  channels, 
and  those  farm  products  of  which  we  are 
in  greatest  need  will  not  be  produced, 
unless  the  proper  price  incentives  can  be 
offered  to  the  farmer  by  that  agency, 
which  has  planned  our  agricultural  pro¬ 
gram  and  worked  out  production  goals 
for  each  farm  product,  namely,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Think  in  what  an  impossible  position 
we  shall  place  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  if  we  reject  this  amendment.  He 
has  promised  the  British  that  we  will  de¬ 
liver  to  them  certain  quantities  of  various 
types  of  food,  such  as  pork,  eggs,  and 
dairy  products,  and  he  has  guaranteed 
the  farmer  a  favorable  price  if  he  will 
expand  production  of  those  particular 
products.  In  some  cases  he  has  bid  up 
the  price  of  various  foods,  and  facilitated 
the  financing  of  new  processing  plants  to 
make  good  on  his  promises.  And  this 
program  is  even  now  in  process  of  revi¬ 
sion,  to  meet  the  new  needs  that  are  con¬ 
tinually  appearing.  For  the  British  have 
told  us,  and  I  think  I  quote  the  words  of 
the  Secretary  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  recently: 

No  matter  how  much  food  you  can  produce 
and  give  us,  it  is  not  too  much.  It  is  a  bare 
minimum  for  our  subsistence.  You  cannot 
possibly  overproduce  on  food. 

But  if  we  reject  the  amendment,  we 
shall  be  depriving  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  only  means  he  has  of  di¬ 
recting  farm  production  to  meet  our  vital 
needs.  Power  without  responsibility  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  but  responsibility  with¬ 
out  power  is  only  a  joke.  Will  the  Brit¬ 
ish  depend  on  our  promises  to  supply 
them  with  food,  when  they  know  that  the 
man  who  is  directing  our  food  production 
has  no  power  to  enforce  his  decisions? 
Will  the  farmers  respond  to  his  appeals, 
when  they  have  no  assurance  that  they 
will  not  be  producing  at  a  loss?  The 
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Senator  from  Michigan,  who  is  so  ably 
sponsoring  the  bill,  stated  in  his  formal 
explanation,  I  believe,  that  this  is  a  con¬ 
sumers’  bill;  but  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  war  will  not  be  won  by  consumption, 
but  by  production,  and  no  commodities, 
not  even  the  actual  weapons  of  war,  are 
more  absolutely  essential  than  food. 

There  is  another  highly  important  rea¬ 
son  why  control  over  agricultural  prices 
should  be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  We  have  followed 
the  general  principle,  in  our  wartime  leg¬ 
islation,  of  lodging  controls  in  the  hands 
of  those  agencies  which  are  best  equipped, 
from  the  standpoint  of  experience  and 
personnel,  to  exercise  them;  and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  price  control,  as  well  as  to  other 
controls.  The  Maritime  Commission,  for 
example,  has  been  given,  in  legislation 
passed  by  us  last  summer,  authority  over 
shipping  rates,  as  well  as  over  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  vessels  and  the  construction  of 
additional  bottoms.  Regulation  of  rail¬ 
road  rates  is  left  with  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission,  in  view  of  that 
agency’s  long  experience  with  such  prob¬ 
lems,  and  its  detailed  knowledge  of  rate 
making.  The  principal  argument  in  favor 
of  leaving  wage  control  out  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  is  that  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  does  not  have  the  experience  or 
the  personnel  to  deal  with  collective-bar¬ 
gaining  techniques. 

Yet,  if  this  reasoning  is  sound,  it  is 
obvious  that  control  of  agricultural  prices 
belongs  in  just  one  place,  and  that  is  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  been  engaged  for  some  years  in 
controlling  agriculture  prices  on  a  scale 
that  some  of  us  may  not  realize.  Under 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act,  it  has  been  setting  prices  on  milk. 
The  program  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  loans  could  only  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  by  a  staff  of  men  familiar  with 
marketing  practices  and  price  and  loca¬ 
tion  differentials  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  certainly  the  experience  those 
problems  brought  during  the  last  few 
years  has  not  been  wasted  on  the  econo¬ 
mists  in  the  Department.  The  purchase 
and  distribution  of  commodities  for  re¬ 
lief  by  the  Surplus  Marketing  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  also  given  the  Department 
a  strong  basis  of  experience  in  price  con¬ 
trol  of  many  commodities.  To  take  away 
these  powers  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  give  them  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Control  would  be  to  destroy  the 
agencies  we  have  so  painfully  built  up, 
in  the  school  of  experience  and  hard 
knocks,  during  these  past  few  years.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  shall  be  doing  if  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  seriously 
contend  that  keeping  agricultural  prices 
out  of  the  control  of  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  can  limit  his  control  over  the  price 
structure  substantially,  when  he  has  al¬ 
ready  consented  to  the  exclusion  of  an¬ 
other  element  which  is  far  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  price  system,  namely,  wages. 
Labor  and  farm  products  are  alike  in  the 
fact  that  neither  is  customarily  sold  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  consumer,  but  both  affect  the 
final  price  by  entering  into  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  finished  article.  A 
change  in  wage  rates,  therefore,  will  affect 
the  cost  of  living  in  exactly  the  same  way 


a  change  in  the  price  of  the  raw  material 
would  affect  it,  and  it  just  happens  to 
be  a  fact  that  wage  rates  are  more  than 
five  times  as  important  as  a  factor  in  the 
national  income  than  are  farm  prices. 
In  1940,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  net  wages  and  salaries 
amounted  to  about  forty-seven  and  one- 
half  billions  while  cash  farm  income 
from  sale  of  crops  and  livestock  products 
was  only  $8,350,000,000.  In  the  face  of 
these  figures,  to  say  that  wage  rates  have 
nothing  to  do  with  inflation,  while  farm 
prices  are  the  cause  of  it,  is  simply  fool¬ 
ish.  We  are  gullible;  we  believe  most  of 
what  we  are  told  by  the  executive  de¬ 
partments,  but  we  cannot  believe  that. 

If  the  Administrator  had  shown  any 
strong  disposition  to  stabilize  wage  rates, 
I  believe  agriculture  might  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  accept  his  price  controls.  But, 
as  I  showed  in  a  table  I  inserted  in  the 
committee  hearings,  wage  rates  of  factory 
labor  have  advanced  250  percent  since 
the  1910  to  1914  period;  they  are  now 
much  higher  than  the  so-called  infla¬ 
tionary  wage  levels  of  the  World  War, 
and  they  had  advanced  up  to  October, 
which  is  the  latest  date  I  have,  more 
than  20  percent  since  August  1939,  at  the 
time  the  war  began.  If  wage  rates  have 
risen  20  percent  since  the  outbreak  of 
war,  while  living  costs  have  increased 
only  about  10  percent,  cannot  labor  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  a  little  more  for  its  food, 
enough  more  to  enable  the  farmer  to 
maintain  at  least  a  subsistence  standard 
of  living?  And  please  remember  that  a 
10-percent  rise  in  farm  prices  on  the 
average  means  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  of  less  than  2  percent.  Even  if 
farm  prices  rose  to  150  percent  of  parity, 
that  would  not  push  the  cost  of  living 
up  more  than  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
increase  in  the  average  rate  of  wages  re¬ 
ceived  by  factory  labor  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  war. 

I  do  not  want  my  attitude  misunder¬ 
stood.  I  have  always  believed  in  and 
fought  for  the  right  of  labor  to  organize 
and  to  bargain  collectively,  and  I  am 
happy  that  labor  has  been  able  to  im¬ 
prove  its  position.  I  am  pointing  to  this 
steady  increase  in  wage  rates  simply  in 
order  to  claim  the  same  rights  for  agri¬ 
culture.  Certainly  if  the  largest  part  of 
our  price  system  is  to  go  uncontrolled, 
there  is  no  real  ground  for  laying  strict 
limits  on  prices  of  an  industry  which, 
although  it  has  never  received  more  than 
about  10  percent  of  the  national  income, 
must  support  nearly  25  percent  of  the 
population. 

In  concluding  let  me  point  out  that 
maintaining  control  of  the  prices  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  does  not  mean  at  all  that 
farm  prices  will  skyrocket.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  not  a  champion  of 
uncontrolled  inflation.  In  fact,  his  most 
recent  official  actions  in  the  field  of  price 
control  all  point  the  other  way.  He  ap¬ 
parently  concurs  with  Mr.  Henderson  in 
a  ceiling  on  sugar  which  I  consider  far 
too  low,  and  in  recent  weeks  has  adopted 
a  systematic  policy  of  offering  for  sale 
the  accumulated  stocks  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  at  prices  below  parity.  If  that 
be  inflation,  I  do  not  understand  the 
term. 


In  pleading  that  the  Secretary  be  given 
authority  over  prices  of  agricultural 
products,  therefore,  I  do  not  expect  that 
he  will  push  farm  prices  through  the  roof. 
I  believe  that  the  Department  will  merely 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  the 
necessity  for  increases  in  the  prices  of 
farm  commodities  when  such  increases 
appear  necessary  to  encourage  expansion 
of  production  of  those  commodities  we 
shall  need  in  greater  quantities,  or  when 
they  seem  advisable  in  order  to  do  justice 
to  individual  groups  of  producers. 

I  belieVe  that  if  this  authority  shall  be 
given  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the 
price  system  for  farm  products  will  be 
geared  more  directly  to  the  food-for- 
freedom  program,  and  I  think  that  he 
and  his  organization  have  the  experience 
and  the  technical  staff  necessary  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  authority  effectively  and 
with  the  least  hardship.  Certainly  if  we 
center  all  our  attention  on  keeping  down 
prices  and  neglect  the  far  more  necessary 
task  of  stepping  up  production  we  shall 
place  our  entire  agricultural  program, 
and  our  very  security  as  a  nation,  in 
grave  danger. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Clark 
of  Missouri  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead] 
to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Gerry 

Nye 

Austin 

Gillette 

O’Daniel 

Bailey 

Glass 

O’Mahoney 

Ball 

Green 

Overton 

Bankhead 

GuSey 

Radcliffe 

Barkley 

Gurney 

Reed 

Bilbo 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bone 

Herring 

Rosier 

Brewster 

Hill 

Russell 

Brooks 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brown 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bunker 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Burton 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Danger 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chandler 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Danaher 

May hank 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Mead 

Walsh 

Downey 

Millikin 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Murdock 

White 

Ellender 

Murray 

Wiley 

George 

Norris 

Willis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
seven  Senators  having  answered  to  their 
names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  On  that  question  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  returned  to  the  Chamber,  having 
been  detained  in  a  conference.  Have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the  Bank- 
head  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  still  can  be 
discussion  of  the  amendment,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
there  still  can  be  discussion  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  if  anyone  desires  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]  desires  to 
discuss  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  desire  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  Bankhead 
amendment.  When  the  amendment  was 
submitted  in  the  first  instance  it  read  as 
follows: 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  no  action  shall  be  taken  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  or  any  other  person  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  commodity 
processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  sub¬ 
stantial  part  from  any  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity,  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture. 

Today  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
modified  his  amendment  so  as  to  elimi¬ 
nate  commodities  processed  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from 
any  agricultural  commodity. 

It  now  reads: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
thi?  or  any  other  law,  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  act  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  that  was  in¬ 
tended  greatly  to  reduce  the  number  of 
products  which  would  be  affected  by  the 
amendment. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  no  lawyer 
in  this  body  can  define  what  an  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  is  with  respect  to  this 
subject  matter.  For  example,  I  presume 
one  would  say  that  butter  is  an  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity;  but  it  must  be  proc¬ 
essed  before  it  is  butter.  The  raw  ma¬ 
terial  out  of  which  it  is  made  is  sold  by 
the  farmer.  Is  it  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  within  the  contemplation  of  the 
section,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  turn  to  section  3  and  tell  me  what 
“agricultural  commodity”  there  means, 
in  the  sense  he  is  now  discussing.  That 
is  the  section  which  fixes  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  butter  an  agricultu¬ 
ral  commodity,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
my  idea  on  the  subject.  If  butter  is  an 
agricultural  commodity - 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  As  the  Senator  evi¬ 
dently  recognizes,  the  term  is  used  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  was  used  in  the  amendment 
fixing  a  ceiling,  floor,  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called.  It  is  just  as  comprehensive  and 
just  as  limited  as  the  section  which  the 
Senator  is  supporting,  'and  which  we  are 
all  supporting. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  ask  the  Senator,  if  but¬ 
ter  fr.om  the  butter  factory  is  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  is  cottonseed  oil,  ob¬ 
tained  from  cotton,  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity?  I  assume  the  Senator  would  say 
that  it  is. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  will  answer  that 
question  by  saying  that  cottonseed  oil 
does  not  come  from  cotton.  It  comes 
from  the  seed. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  comes  from  the  seed. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  cottonseed  is 
an  agricultural  commodity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  that  be  true — and  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Alabama — 
then  certainly  the  soup  in  a  can  of  soup 
produced  by  the  Campbell  Co.  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  is  likewise  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity. 

Mr.  O ’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Tire  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Clark 
of  Missouri).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  What  did  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  mean 
when  it  brought  in  a  bill  carrying  a  pro¬ 
vision  with  respect  to  a  floor  upon  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  he  entirely  misapprehends  the 
purpose  of  my  argument.  It  is  to  agree 
with  his  view.  It  is  to  charge  that  the 
Bankhead  amendment,  as  changed  today, 
by  no  means  removes  the  difficulties  the 
amendment  would  create. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  decline 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  until  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  my  thought.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  him  later.  I  think  I  am  as  gen¬ 
erous  as  any  other  Senator  in  that 
TGSD€Ct 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wish  to  make  my 
thought  clear.  If  cottonseed  converted 
into  cottonseed  oil  is  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity;  if  the  product  of  the  dairy  farm 
converted  into  butter  is  an  agricultural 
commodity,  and  if  the  product  of  the 
vegetable  garden  converted  into  tomato 
soup  is  an  agricultural  commodity,  is  the 
product  of  cotton,  in  the  form  of  a  tire, 
an  agricultural  commodity? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  yield  when  I  have 
finished  my  statement. 

I  contend  that  neither  the  Bankhead 
amendment  as  it  was  proposed  yesterday 
nor  the  Bankhead  amendment  as  it  is 
before  us  at  the  present  time  clarifies 
the  problem. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  whether  he  now  rises  to 
question  the  definition  of  “agricultural 
commodity”  as  mentioned  in  the  Bank- 
head  amendment;  and  if  he  does,  to  tell 
the  Senate  how  that  definition  differs 
from  the  definition  of  “agricultural  com¬ 
modity”  in  the  section  reported  by  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  frankly  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  that  the  products 
in  which  agricultural  commodities  are  a 
substantial  part  are  all  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  3  of  the  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  I  was  just  about  to  read  a  list  of  the 
commodities  over  which  jurisdictional 
disputes  may  arise  between  the  Price  Ad¬ 


ministrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  this  interpretation 
of  section  3  with  reference  to  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities:  Section  3  (a)  de¬ 
clares: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  for  any  agricultural  commodity  be¬ 
low  (1)  the  market  price  equivalent  to  110 
percent  of  the  parity  price  or  comparable 
price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade, 
location,  and  seasonal  differentials,  as  deter¬ 
mined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing 
for  such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941. 

That  subsection  refers  to  the  raw  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  and  does  not  refer 
to  any  processed  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity.  It  does  not  refer  to  any  commodity 
which  is  manufactured  in  whole  or  in 
substantial  part  from  any  agricultural 
commodity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  ask  a  specific 
question.  Is  butter  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity? 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Under  section  3  (a), 
it  is  not.  But  butter  is  an  agricultural 
commodity  under  section  3  (c) ;  and  evi¬ 
dently  that  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  committee.  Otherwise, 
why  would  they  have  incorporated  into 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  section  3  (c), 
which  reads  as  follows: 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  for 
any  commodity  processed  or  manufactured 
in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shall  be  consistent  with 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  and  shall  not  be  established  in 
any  manner  as  to  circumvent,  vitiate,  or 
prevent  the  effectuation  of  such  purposes. 

If  “agricultural  commodity”  as  set 
forth  in  section  3  (a)  covers  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  processed  from  raw  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  why  the  necessity 
of  section  3  (c)  ?  The  purpose  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  (c)  was  to  take  care  of  commodi¬ 
ties  which  are  processed  from  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  or  which  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  whole  or  substantial  part 
from  agricultural  commodities.  In  the 
case  of  such  processed  or  manufactured 
commodities,  the  committee  amendment 
provides  that  the  maximum  price  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  subsection  (a),  which  deals  with  the 
maximum  price  of  the  raw  agricultural 
commodity.  I  think  that  is  the  proper 
interpretation.  I  may  be  mistaken,  but 
I  offer  that  as  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  would  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  his  interpretation  is  certainly 
a  possible  one,  and  perhaps  the  correct 
one.  Nevertheless  I  should  add  that 
there  was  some  doubt  among  those  of  us 
who  were  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
the  bill  whether  subsection  (c)  was 
necessary  as  a  definition  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter.  Some  felt  that  agricultural 
commodities  are  commodities  which, 
whether  in  a  raw  or  processed  state,  are 
substantially  products  of  the  farm. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Of  course,  in  in¬ 
terpreting  a  bill  we  must  consider  all  the 
applicable  sections.  When  we  consider 
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section  3  (a)  and  section  3  (c)  we  are 
inevitably  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  bill  makes  a  distinction  between  an 
agricultural  commodity  and  a  commodity 
which  is  processed  or  manufactured  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  an  agricultural 
commodity.  That  distinction  is  perfectly 
obvious.  When  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment  refers  to  agricultural  commodities 
it  refers  solely  to  raw  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  It  does  not  refer  to  processed 
agricultural  commodities  or  commodities 
manufactured  in  whole  or  in  substantial 
part  from  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  first  difficulty  between 
the  Price  Administrator  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Bankhead 
amendment,  will  be  the  question,  Where 
does  the  jurisdiction  of  one  end  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  other  begin?  That  in 
itself  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  we 
should  not  complicate  the  bill  by  dividing 
responsibility  between  two  officials  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  under  section  3  butter  is 
not  protected  in  the  matter  of  a  price 
floor  because  it  is  not  an  agricultural 
commodity? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  both  pro¬ 
ponents  of  the  measure,  differ  as  to 
whether  butter  is  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  protected  by  section  3  (a) . 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  do  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  contend  that  butter  is  not  protected 
by  the  bill,  or  by  section  3.  I  say  that 
butter  is  not  referred  to  in  section  3  (a). 
Butter  is  referred  to  in  section  3  (c) .  Do 
I  make  myself  clear? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  in  the  matter  of  a  price 
floor  butter  is  not  protected  under  sec¬ 
tion  3? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  question  is  whether 
subsection  (a)  of  section  3  protects 
butter. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  How  does  it  protect 
butter  if  butter  is  not  an  agricultural 
commodity? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  certainly  concede 
that  butter  is  protected  under  section  3. 
But  the  specific  question  which  has  been 
raised  is  whether  butter  is  protected 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (c). 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  took 
the  position,  as  I  understood  him,  that 
butter  is  not  an  agricultural  commodity. 
Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  What  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  position,  then?  Let  us  have  it  made 
clear. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  take  the  position  that 
butter  is  protected  under  section  3,  but 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  takes  the 
position  that  butter  is  protected  under 
subsection  (a),  while  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  says  that  butter  is  not  pro¬ 
tected  under  subsection  (a),  that  it  is 
protected  under  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  bill.  That’s  what  I  am  con¬ 
tending  will  create  difficulty  under  the 
Bankhead  amendment. 


Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  con¬ 
cedes  that;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  certainly  do  concede 
that  butter  is  protected  under  section  3. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Very  well;  then  we 
save  butter. 

Mr.  BROWN.  But  I  point  out  again 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  differ  as  to 
whether  butter  is  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  within  the  meaning  of  the  first 
section  of  the  subsection. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  A  moment  ago  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  discussed  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  differences  arising  with  respect  to 
jurisdiction  over  some  subject  matter  in¬ 
volving  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Price  Administrator.  Under  the  bill, 
who  would  make  the  decision  as  to  who 
was  correct,  in  the  event  there  should  be 
any  dispute  between  the  two  in  the  event 
the  Bankhead  amendment  were  adopted? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  presume  that  any 
such  dispute  would  be  actually  settled  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  what  I  am  afraid 
of — not  that  I  am  not  willing  to  have  him 
settle  a  great  many  disputes;  but  if  there 
be  a  dispute  between  the  Price  Control 
Administrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  upon  this  division  of  authority — 
which  is  very  important — I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  whether  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  not  have  all  that  grief  laid 
on  his  doorstep,  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  burdens  he  has  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  cer¬ 
tainly  correct,  and  he  has  stated  exactly 
the  point  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wanted  to  mention  the 
point,  because  apparently  there  is 
already  a  difference  between  Senators 
as  to  whether  butter  is  an  agricultural 
commodity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  on  the 
same  side  of  the  controversy. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  such  a  dispute  now 
exists  between  Senators,  there  would  be 
a  similar  dispute  between  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Neither  one  will  know 
by  statutory  definition  where  his  author¬ 
ity  commences  and  where  the  other  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  authority  ends — which  is 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  I  have  in 
consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield  to  me,  let  me  say 
that  I  know  the  Senator  is  fair,  but  the 
same  difficulty  confronts  him  in  consid¬ 
ering  what  is  protected  in  section  3,  under 
prices,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh,  I  think  the  deter¬ 
mination  would  not  be  made  by  two 
agencies  of  the  Government — the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator.  The  determination  would  be 
made  by  the  Price  Administrator  in  a 
construction  of  the  act,  which  would  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  courts.  But,  as 
a  practical  matter,  if  the  Senator’s 
amendment  should  be  adopted  we  would 
have  a  contest  between  two  agencies  of 
the  Government — each  one  interested  in 
taking  all  the  authority  and  power  he 
could  get — as  to  which  has  authority  over 


butter,  as  to  which  has  authority  over 
cottonseed  oil,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  cannot  see  why 
there  should  be  any  difference  of  opinion 
or  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  one  section,  and  not  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  other,  when  the  words 
are  the  same. 

Mr.  TRUMAN,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  TRUMAN.  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  in  regard  to  the  situation,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  some  authority  with 
responsibility  to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  in 
the  administration  of  the  war  program. 
The  committee  of  which  I  happen  to  be 
the  chairman  has  had  the  O.  P.  M.  un¬ 
der  consideration.  There  are  two  heads 
to  the  O.  P.  M.  set-up.  No  one  can  say 
“yes”  or  “no.” 

I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  helping  the 
farmer,  as  is  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  as  to  which  any  individual  group 
should  be  considered.  Someone  has  got 
to  say  “yes”  or  “no”  on  the  price-fixing 
program.  We  must  trust  some  individ¬ 
ual  to  do  so.  We  are  giving  the  farmers 
110  percent  of  parity,  and  I  am  glad  of 
that.  I  cannot  vote  conscientiously  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  and  still  be  consistent  with  my 
contention  that  someone  should  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  prosecution  of  the  win- 
the-war  program  which  we  have  got  to 
undertake  at  once. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  MEAD.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  Senator  who  is  sponsoring 
the  bill — I  presume  the  question  may 
have  been  answered,  but  there  remains 
some  lack  of  understanding  in  the 
Chamber — whether  the  bill  deprives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  any -power 
he  now  exercises  by  statute  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  marketing  agreements  and  milk 
orders.  Will  the  power  which  he  now 
exercises  in  those  instances  remain  with 
him? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Every  power  which  now 
is  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
or  any  other  legislation  which  grants  him 
any  authority  to  determine  prices  is  not 
in  any  way  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
too  much  time  in  discussing  the  question 
of  what  is  covered  and  what  is  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  determination  of  the  Price 
Administrator  or  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  an 
agricultural  commodity.  I  have  before 
me  a  list,  comprising  a  page  and  a  half, 
containing  the  names  of  various  articles 
as  to  which  I  point  out  it  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  determine  whether  they  are  en¬ 
tirely  agricultural  products.  For  in¬ 
stance,  butter  is  an  article  which,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  a  little  coloring 
matter  added  at  the  time  of  processing, 
is  entirely  a  product  of  the  farm.  Near 
the  end  of  the  list  we  find  automobile 
steering  wheels,  articles  which  I  think 
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are,  by  weight,  largely  products  of  the 
farm,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  steer¬ 
ing  wheels  are  made  of  a  material  de¬ 
rived  from  soy  beans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LIST  OF  COMMODITIES  SUBMITTED  BY  SENATOR 
BROWN 

Textiles  and  textile  products :  Clothing  and 
apparel  of  all  kinds — Work  shirts,  overalls, 
suits,  overcoats,  handkerchiefs,  broadcloth, 
denims,  drills,  duck,  flannels,  muslins,  per¬ 
cale,  sateen,  sheeting,  toweling,  tablecloth, 
hosiery  and  underwear,  dress  goods,  hats. 

Leather  and  leather  products:  Shoes  and 
sole  leather,  harness,  leather  luggage,  gloves, 
and  belting. 

Chemicals:  Important  alcohols  used  in 
making  munitions  are  made  from  molasses 
base;  acetic  acid,  soaps  and  starch,  washing 
powders,  paints  (casein),  turpentine,  fertil¬ 
izer  (tankage),  tallow. 

Household  furnishings:  Blankets  and  bed¬ 
ding,  comforts,  floor  coverings,  upholstery. 

Tobacco  products:  Cigars,  cigarettes,  plug 
and  pipe  tobacco.  • 

Feeds:  Manufactured  and  processed  foods — 
Cereals  and  breakfast  foods,  canned  soup, 
cornstarch,  vegetable  oils,  peanut  butter,  mo¬ 
lasses,  glucose,  jelly,  lard,  dried  beans  and 
onions,  grapejuice,  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  macaroni,  processed  cheese,  cornmeal, 
edible  tallow. 

Automobiles:  Steering  wheels,  cloth,  tires, 
oils,  paints. 

Mr.  BROWN.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  there  is  the  danger  under  the  Bank- 
head  amendment  that  disputes  might  be 
engendered  between  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  practically  all  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  a  great  many  articles  of  clothing  of 
which  cotton  and  wool  are  the  chief  in¬ 
gredients,  leather  goods,  and  many  other 
materials  included  in  the  list. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  just  sent  to  the  desk  and  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  his  remarks  a  list 
of  commodities  with  respect  to  which 
there  might  be  some  question  whether 
they  are  agricultural  commodities;  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  many  agricultural 
commodities  are  included  in  the  list. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  the  list,  which  com¬ 
prised  a  page  and  a  half,  there  is  an  item- 
by-item  tabulation  of,  I  should  judge, 
about  45  articles  as  to  which  disputes 
might  arise.  But  I  think  the  list  could  be 
greatly  expanded. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  list  includes  at  least 
45  articles  as  to  which  there  might  be  a 
jurisdictional  dispute  between  the  two 
groups? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  there 
will  be  one  of  two  results:  Either  an 
almost  complete  and  total  control  over 
the  two  principal  items  in  the  cost  of 
living — food  and  clothing — would  be 
placed  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  or 
there  would  be  a  dispute  and  a  difference 


between  the  Price  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  which  one 
had  jurisdiction  over  particular  prod¬ 
ucts. 

So  I  say  we  would  have  such  a  situation 
that  the  undoubted  and  acknowledged 
authority  of  the  price  administrator 
might  be  confined  only  to  that  narrow 
class  of  manufactured  goods  in  which 
products  of  the  farm,  and,  possibly,  the 
products  of  the  forest,  would  not  be  es¬ 
sential,  ingredients.  Why  enact  a  piece 
of  legislation  which  might  not  finally  set¬ 
tle  the  dispute  which  took  place  in  the 
hearings  before  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee?  When  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  was  before  us  there  was 
decided  difference  between  him  and  the 
Price  Administrator  over  the  question  of 
who  would  have  control  over  agricultural 
commodities.  Should  we  pass  a  bill 
which  is  uncertain,  indefinite,  and  sure  to 
cause  differences  between  them? 

As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  this 
morning  said,  the  essential  thing  is  this: 
Price  control  is  a  relative  matter;  we  are 
going  to  have  higher  and  higher  prices — 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  that — and 
what  we  want  now  is  an  over-all  control 
over  those  prices,  a  control  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  price  structure. 

The  question  before  us  is  whether  we 
shall  deal  with  relationship  between 
agricultural  prices  without  reference  to 
their  relationship  to  the  products  of  the 
factory  or  products  of  the  forests  or  the 
products  of  the  sea  or  any  of  our  other 
essential  productive  enterprises? 

Senators  talk  as  if  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator,  all  by  himself,  without  any  ad¬ 
vice  from  anyone,  without  any  study  into 
the  fundamental  and  underlying  facts,  is 
going  to  sit  at  a  table  and  arbitrarily 
order  this  and  that,  without  thought  or 
consideration,  to  be  the  price  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity.  Senators  know  that 
that  is  not  so. 

I  have  heard  complaint  about  the  size 
of  the  Henderson  organization  and  about 
the  large  building  it  occupies  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  has  many  employees  working 
for  him;  but  do  not  for  one  moment 
think  that  he  does  not  consult  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  that  he  does  not  talk  with 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Labor;  that  he  does  not  use  the  tremen¬ 
dous  amount  of  information  which  is 
gathered  and  made  available  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments  of  the  Government. 
All  of  it  is  taken  into  consideration. 

Briefly,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  there  are  four  steps  which  are 
taken  by  the  Price  Administrator  in  the 
establishment  of  prices.  First,  his  own 
Statistical  Division  is  called  upon.  It 
gathers  the  facts,  not  in  the  way  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  does,  for  that  Depart¬ 
ment  has  a  purpose  of  its  own;  not  in  the 
way  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does, 
for  that  Department  also  has  a  purpose 
of  its  own;  not  in  the  way  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  does,  for  that 
Department  likewise  has  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose;  but  his  agency  gathers  the  facts 
and  assembles  them  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  relationship  between 
various  commodities  and  the  relationship 
of  their  prices  to  each  other.  The  Office 


of  Price  Administration  gets  the  facts 
through  its  own  staff. 

Second,  before  any  price  is  announced, 
they  then  call  upon  representatives  of 
the  interested  departments.  In  the  case 
of  an  agricultural  commodity,  they  con¬ 
sult  with  representatives  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  with  respect  to  any 
matter  in  which  labor  is  involved,  they 
call  upon  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis¬ 
tics;  likewise,  with  respect  to  matters  af¬ 
fecting  commerce,  they  call  upon  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce;  and  in  other 
cases  they  call  on  other  Government 
departments. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  intends  to  offer, 
which  would  require  Mr.  Henderson  in 
finally  fixing  and  establishing  a  price  to 
consult  with  representative  groups  of 
industry.  I  have  not  read  it  as  to  lan¬ 
guage,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  any  amend¬ 
ment  he  may  draft  properly  sets  forth 
the  purpose.  I  think  that  is  proper;  but 
I  say  that  at  the  present  time  that  is 
done,  and  prices  are  not  finally  fixed 
until  there  has  been  conferences  between 
representatives  of  the  price  administra¬ 
tion  and  representatives  of  the  industry 
affected.  The  judgment  of  all  these 
agencies  is  placed  before  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator;  the  fundamental  facts  are 
brought  out  before  him  and  the  judg¬ 
ment,  based  upon  that  statistical  founda¬ 
tion,  is  the  judgment  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  the  Administrator  and  no  ob¬ 
jection  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  who  is  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  representing  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  here,  to  requir¬ 
ing  that  those  things  be  done;  but  I  sub¬ 
mit,  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  final 
judgment  and  determination,  if  we  are 
going  to  do  a  good  job,  we  have  got  to 
give  this  authority  to  one  strong,  capable 
individual,  selected  by  the  President;  and, 
unquestionably,  that  man  will  be  the 
present  Price  Administrator. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  what  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Alabama  said, 
I  think  that  we  ought  to  give  a  little 
consideration  to  what  has  happened  to 
farm  commodities  in  the  past  few  years, 
particularly  since  August  1939,  when  the 
great  catastrophe  which  has  engulfed  the 
world  first  struck.  Using  August  1939  as 
a  base  of  100,  the  prices  received  by 
farmers  for  their  products  have  substan¬ 
tially  increased,  as  follows: 

In  May  of  1940  they  had  increased 
from  100  to  111.  In  March  of  1941  they 
had  increased  from  100  to  117.  In  No¬ 
vember  of  1941  they  had  increased  from 
100  to  153.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
significant  date,  because  immediately 
thereafter  occurred  the  attack  at  Pearl 
Harbor;  and  wholesale  prices  of  farm 
commodities  jumped  from  153  in  1 
month,  down  to  the  present  time,  to 
172  percent  of  the  level  of  prices  in  Au¬ 
gust  of  1939. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  easy  for  one 
who  represents  one  of  the  largest  States 
in  the  Union,  known  throughout  the  Na¬ 
tion  as  a  great  industrial  State,  to  speak 
for  it  without  realizing  that  Michigan  is 
also  a  great  agricultural  State.  I  am 
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not  one  to  deny  that  I  should  like  to 
do  all  that  I  can,  within  reason,  for  the 
farmers  of  my  State.  I  have  done  so 
heretofore,  as  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  pointed  out.  But  at  this  time,  when 
we  are  asking  other  men  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  far  greater  than  any  we  can  make 
by  our  votes  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 

I  think  I  can  say  to  the  farmers  of  Mich¬ 
igan  that  I  must  give  consideration  to 
the  greater  good  of  all  the  people  of  Mich¬ 
igan  and  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  and  if  at  this  moment  I  must 
say  to  the  farmer,  “I  cannot  let  you  go 
quite  as  far  as  you  want  to  go,”  and  say 
that  to  every  other  producing  group,  I 
shall  feel  better  about  it  than  if  I  should 
yield  now  in  a  way  which  would  satisfy 
one  particular  group,  and  should  forget 
the  inarticulate,  most  numerous  class  in 
all  America,  but  least  heard  from,  the 
general  consuming  public. 

I  should  not,  however,  want  to  leave 
the  subject  in  that  way.  I  think  it  is 
reasonable  to  say  that  all  farmers,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  great  bulk  of  farmers,  do  not 
feel  that  they  are  entitled  to  any  special 
consideration  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

I  do  not  think  the  average  farmer  or 
the  bulk  of  the  farmers  want  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  that  were  made  in  1917 
and  in  the  period  from  1920  to  1930. 
Senators  will  recall  the  argument  made 
yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Thomas],  in  which  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  period  from  1920  to  1930  as 
an  ideal  period,  a  period  of  rising  prices 
from  1921  to  1929.  As  I  pointed  out 
then,  that  period  ended  in  the  greatest 
peacetime  catastrophe  from  which  the 
American  people  ever  suffered,  and  it  was 
due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
prices  of  commodities  were  spiraling  up¬ 
ward  and  upward  and  upward. 

We  do  not  want  to  repeat  that  error. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  are  trying  to 
control  the  situation  today  by  giving 
cne  man  authority  over  all  control  of 
all  commodities  which  are  sold  upon  the 
public  markets  of  the  United  States. 

To  be  a  little  more  specific,  the  in¬ 
creases  in  prices  of  the  following  com¬ 
modities  are  significant: 

From  August  of  1939  to  December  of 
1941,  wheat  increased  in  price  87  per¬ 
cent;  corn,  46  percent;  cotton,  87  per¬ 
cent;  apples,  70  percent;  hogs,  86  per¬ 
cent;  butterfat,  61  percent;  eggs,  96 
percent;  wool,  69  percent. 

Again,  giving  a  general  average  of 
wholesale  prices,  the  increase  in  prices 
of  farm  products  generally  from  August 
1939  to  December  27,  1941,  was  56  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  those  fig¬ 
ures  fairly  well  establish  that  we  have 
had  a  general  rise  of  prices,  and  that  we 
should  not  pick  out  one  class  of  com¬ 
modities  and  go  further  with  respect  to 
that  class  than  we  do  with  respect  to 
any  other  class  in  the  entire  productive 
picture.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
impress  upon  Senators  who  represent 
the  great  agricultural  districts  of  the 
country  that  when  we  went  into  this 
subject  matter  we  were  asked  by  respon¬ 
sible  representatives  of  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  do  certain  things  for  agriculture 


in  this  bill,  to  establish  certain  limita¬ 
tions  in  it  with  respect  to  agriculture, 
that  did  not  apply  to  any  other  produc¬ 
ing  class  whatever. 

In  the  House  committee,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  itself,  and  in  the 
Senate  committee,  those  arguments 
were  given  careful  consideration ;  and  the 
result  was  that  we  did  for  agriculture 
some  things  that  were  not  done  for  other 
producing  classes.  I  think  our  action  was 
just,  and  I  thought  we  were  doing  what 
agriculture  wanted;  for  I  believe  every¬ 
thing  that  was  asked  by  reasonable  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  agriculture  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  respect  to 
agriculture  was  written  into  the  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  weary  Senators,  but 
I  feel  that  I  should  buttress  that  state¬ 
ment  by  some  things  that  were  said. 

The  head  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation,  Mr.  Edward  A.  O’Neal — 
whom  we  all  respect  as  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sonably  minded  farm  leaders  of  the  coun¬ 
try — came  before  our  committee  and  said: 

In  order  to  prevent  disastrous  inflation,  we 
urge  prompt  action  by  Congress  to  establish, 
for  the  period  of  the  national  emergency  and 
for  an  adequate  time  thereafter,  a  Federal 
authority  to  establish  maximum  prices  for 
commodities  *  *  *.  In  order  to  prevent 

the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  any 
agricultural  commodity  being  depressed  be¬ 
low  parity  through  the  operation  of  price 
controls,  no  price  ceiling  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  the 
products  thereof,  at  a  price  less  than  110 
percent  of  parity. 

Elsewhere  in  his  testimony  he  said: 

Such  legislation — 

Referring  to  this  legislation — 
should  recognize  the  parity  principle  so  as 
to  provide  a  fair  balance  between  farm  prices, 
industrial  prices,  and  wages.  However,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  maintenance  of 
parity  for  farm  products  will  not,  within 
itself,  control  inflation.  In  order  to  prevent 
the  average  annual  farm  price  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  from  being  depressed 
below  parity,  no  ceiling  should  be  fixed  on 
such  commodities  or  products  thereof  at  less 
than  110  percent  of  parity  prices,  adjusted 
periodically. 

Again,  on  page  440  we  find  a  quotation 
from  a  prominent  farm  magazine  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  State  of  Iowa: 

To  ask  for  parity — that  is,  for  a  price  that 
will  buy  as  much  in  nonfarm  goods  as  in 
the  pre-war  period  is  something  else.  *  *  * 

To  get  an  average  parity,  a  floor  of  85  per¬ 
cent  and  a  ceiling  of  110  percent  is  probably 
necessary.  Certainly,  a  floor  of  85  percent 
and  a  ceiling  of  100  percent,  would  result  in 
a  year’s  average  considerably  less  than  parity. 

So,  Mr.  President,  all  through  the 
hearings  there  was  insistence  upon  that 
one  proposition,  that  we  fix  parity  at  110 
percent. 

I  now  desire  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  say 
to  him  that  in  all  good  faith  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  of  the  subcommittee,  sup¬ 
posed  that  if  we  agreed  to  a  basis  of  110 
percent  of  parity,  and  the  October  1, 
1941,  date,  we  would  not  have  difficulty 
from  the  committee,  at  least,  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  finish  my  state¬ 
ment,  and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sena- 
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tor.  I  think  he  should  permit  me  to 
finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  supposed  that  we 
would  not  have  difficulty  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  at  least  from  any  member 
of  the  committee.  In  good  part,  I  ac¬ 
cepted  that. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  like  to  en¬ 
ter  into  personal  controversies - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  know  the  Senator 
recalls  that  I  submitted  two  amendments 
on  this  subject  to  the  subcommittee,  one 
taking  absolute  control  away,  and  the 
other  the  amendment  now  pending.  I 
submitted  both  amendments  to  the  full 
cojnmittee,  and  stated  that  I  would  take 
them  to  the  floor.  I  also  stated  that  I 
would  support  the  Brown  amendment  on 
the  floor.  I  think  that  in  justice  to  me 
the  Senator  should  not  leave  the  infer¬ 
ence  his  statement  would  leave. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  merely  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  think  he  will  concede  I 
had  good  reason  to  believe  that  if  I 
agreed  to  the  110  percent  of  parity,  and 
agreed  to  the  October  1,  1941,  date,  the 
members  of  the  committee  would  be 
satisfied  with  the  agricultural  floors 
which  were  fixed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  that  arrange¬ 
ment  was  satisfactory  at  the  time,  and 
I  will  add  that  there  was  great  reluctance 
to  agree  to  it  on  the  part  of  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  but,  spurred  by 
the  majority  leader  and  myself,  we  did 
agree,  and  we  thought  we  were  doing 
what  Mr.  O’Neal  wanted;  within  reason, 
we  thought  we  were  doing  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  wanted,  and  we 
thought  this  controversy  was  pretty 
largely  out  the  window.  Not  only  that, 
but  we  were  also  doing  all  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  asked.  In  his  testimony 
before  the  House  committee  on  Tuesday, 
October  21  last,  he  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  objectives 
of  the  pending  bill. 

He  said  absolutely  nothing  about  re¬ 
taining  to  himself  an  authority  over  agri¬ 
cultural  prices.  He  stated: 

,  I  assume  that  the  bill  uses  the  parity  prin¬ 
ciple  for  farm  prices  because  it  is  fair  to 
both  farmers  and  consumers.  It  asks  no 
more  of  consumers  than  that  they  should  pay 
prices  sufficient  to  keep  farmers  producing 
under  conditions  which  will  permit  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  Fair-minded  consumers 
will  admit  that  farm-product  prices  have  been, 
bargain  prices  during  most  of  the  last  20 
years. 

He  then  proceeded  to  say: 

There  is  a  perfectly  practical  and  obvious 
reason  for  stipulating  that  no  ceiling  should 
be  imposed  on  farm  products  at  less  than 
110  percent  of  parity,  rather  than  exactly  at 
parity. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  say  prelimi¬ 
narily  that  I  have  a  very  great  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  way  in  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Michigan  has 
handled  the  bill.  I  think  the  clarity  and 
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energy  he  has  brought  to  its  considera¬ 
tion  have  performed  a  very  great  service 
for  us  all.  But  I  must  admit  that  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  particular  amendment  now 
pending  my  vote  is  a  matter  of  rather 
serious  concern  to  me.  I  have  not  heard 
all  the  argument  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  on  this  particular  point,  but  the 
part  I  have  heard  seems  to  assume  that 
not  only  will  the  amendment  be  favorable 
to  the  viewpoint  of  the  farmer  but  that 
it  will  work  out  less  efficiently  and  less 
successfully.  That  seems  to  me  to  be 
assuming  the  whole  argument.  I  have 
not  heard  the  Senator  address  himself  to 
that.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  an  expert  in 
this  subject,  working  in  conjunction  with 
the  able  Price  Administrator,  might  be 
able  to  handle  farm  prices  and  farm 
crops  more  successfully?  If  I  were  con¬ 
vinced  of  what  the  Senator  says  or  seems 
to  indicate,  that,  of  course,  if  we  should 
give  the  entire  power  to  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  the  law  would  be  efficiently 
administered,  then  the  question  would  be 
closed;  but  that  is  not  entirely  clear  to 
my  mind. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  know  when  the 
Senator  entered  the  Chamber,  but  that 
is  the  argument  to  which  I  addressed 
myself  for  some  time,  that  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  have  a  one-man  over-all  au¬ 
thority  to  control  prices,  that  he  should 
use  all  the  agencies  of  the  Government, 
including  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
to  obtain  all  the  statistical  information 
he  could  get  from  those  agencies,  and 
the  advice  of  the  appropriate  Depart¬ 
ment — be  it  Agriculture,  Commerce,  La¬ 
bor,  or  what  not — before  he  fixed  his 
price,  but  that  I  wanted  no  division  of 
authority  as  between  the  two  of  them, 
first,  as  to  what  was  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity — and  I  discussed  that  at  some 
length — and,  second,  as  to  what  the  price 
of  the  particular  agricultural  commodity 
should  be.  I  have  been  addressing  my¬ 
self  at  this  time  to  the  proposition  that 
all  that  the  responsible  farm  representa¬ 
tives  asked  of  us  was  that  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  should  be  limited  in  regard 
to  the  exercise  of  this  authority  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  floor  below  which  he  could  not  go, 
and  that  was  110  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further?  * 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Of  course,  I  clearly 
understood  the  position  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  as  just  stated,  that  it  was 
his  very  positive  opinion  that  the  law 
would  be  better  administered  if  one  man 
were  given  the  control;  but  that  hardly 
answers  my  question.  That  statement 
Still  assumes  that  one  man  as  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  would  do  the  job  more 
efficiently  than  that  man  working  in 
conjunction  with,  and  perhaps  someone 
subordinate  to,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  whose  particular  duties  encompass 
the  subject  of  farm  crops.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  response  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  just  made  to  me,  at  least  as  I  see  it, 
covers  that  point.  I  think  it  still  assumes 
that  there  would  be  a  more  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration  by  one  man. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
the  assumption  that  there  would  be  more 
efficient  administration  by  one  man. 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Bankhead  amendment,  but  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  my  decision  to 
do  so  is  not  based  on  my  lack  of  faith  or 
confidence  in  any  way  in  the  ability  of 
Mr.  Leon  Henderson  to  administer  the 
program  fairly.  It  is  based  entirely  on 
the  fact  that  there  are  surpluses  in  farm 
commodities,  and  that  there  is  no  logical 
reason  for  fixing  a  price  ceiling  on  the 
prices  of  commodities  of  which  we  have 
a  surplus.  On  that  alone  I  am  basing 
my  belief  that  we  should  not  place  a 
ceiling  on  farm  commodities,  because  the 
price  will  be  determined  by  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand.  There  is  no  reason 
for  replacing  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  There  would  be  no  reason  for 
the  entire  bill  if  it  were  not  that  war  re¬ 
sults  in  shortages  in  certain  necessary 
things. 

^No  one  has  presented  an  argument 
that  the  war  is  going  to  cause  shortages 
in  agricultural  commodities  that  would 
be  cured  by  the  bill.  The  contrary  is 
true.  If  shortages  occur  in  agricultural 
products  the  thing  that  would  relieve 
them  would  be  a  price  rise  which  would 
invite  greater  production.  Therefore,  I 
offer  this  explanation  of  my  vote. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  feel  that,  in  view  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  which  contemplates  unlimited  aid 
to  those  who  are  our  allies,  there  is  likely 
to  remain  any  surplus  in  any  fundamen¬ 
tal  food  crop? 

Mr.  LEE.  If  there  is  not  any  surplus, 
then  the  price  should  rise  in  order  to  in¬ 
crease  production.  That  is  the  argu¬ 
ment  I  make. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  understand  that,  but 
there  are  too  many  imponderables  in  this 
picture  to  permit  us  to  take  it  up  by  its 
four  corners  and  have  any  aspect  of 
finality.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
or  are  not  going  to  have  surpluses.  If  we 
are  going  to  feed  the  peoples  of  the  na¬ 
tions  of  jtjie  world  who  are  helping  us,  it 
seems  to  me  we  will  not  have  surpluses. 

On  a  recent  trip,  before  I  returned  to 
the  Senate,  I  noticed  in  the  press  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  call¬ 
ing  on  the  farmers  to  produce  to  the  limit. 
If  we  are  likely  to  continue  to  have  sur¬ 
pluses  it  is  not  necessary  to  urge  the 
farmers  to  produce  to  the  limit.  If  sur¬ 
pluses  are  going  to  continue  there  would 
not  be  any  real  pressing  need  to  urge  the 
farmers  to  produce  in  greater  abundance. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  am  correct  about 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  indicates  the 
absence  of  any  definite  knowledge  of  just 
what  course  the  program  should  take. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  one  thing  that 
has  come  to  my  attention  recently  in 
respect  to  the  proposal  before  us.  Re¬ 
cently  Congress  passed  a  law  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  exercise  powers 
which  he  heretofore  had  been  denied  the 
right  to  exercise.  He  is  authorized  now 
by  existing  legislation  to  turn  over  the 
functions  of  any  department  to  any 
other  department.  That  is  a  blanket, 
sweeping  grant  of  legislative  power  given  I 
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to  the  President,  which  is  without  any 
limit  whatever.  It  is  not  repealed, 
either  directly  or  by  implication,  in  this 
measure,  and  it  would  therefore  remain 
law. 

Now,  I  notice  that  the  committee  has 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  on  page  33,  a 
provision  authorizing  the  President  to 
transfer  to  any  other  department  the 
functions  of  the  Price  Administrator.  I 
know  that  no  one  would  challenge  the 
high  purpose  of  the  President  in  trans¬ 
ferring  any  functions  of  this  agency  to 
another  department  if  he  felt  it  was 
necessary.  So,  whatever  we  do  here — 
if  we  pass  any  legislation  with  a  provi¬ 
sion  such  as  this  in  it,  we  do  so  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  the  President 
himself  would  have  power  to  correct 
anything  that  might  appear  to  be  mala¬ 
droit,  or  cumbersome,  or  that  was  work¬ 
ing  a  hardship  on  anyone.  Am  I  cor¬ 
rect  in  the  assumption  that  the  power 
referred  to  is  a  blanket  power? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct.  We  thought,  in 
view  of  the  Van  Nuys  Act,  which  was 
passed  here  some  days  ago — I  think  in 
the  preceding  session  in  December — 
that,  under  the  provisions  found  on  page 
33  of  the  bill,  beginning  in  line  18,  the 
authority  to  transfer  functions  would 
exist  if  the  bill  were  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  BONE.  If  the  bill  is  enacted,  we 
enact  it  with  the  certainty  that  if  Mr. 
Roosevelt  feels  that  any  injustice  is  be¬ 
ing  done,  he  has  it  within  his  power, 
under  the  broad  provisions  of  this  grant 
of  power  in  the  bill,  to  make  any  shift  of 
functions  that  appeals  to  him  as  being 
desirable  or  necessary?  Therefore,  we 
would  have  the  assurance,  at  least,  if  the 
legislation  became  law,  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  could  correct  any  abuse 
if  one  should  develop?  Am  I  correct  in 
that  statement? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  provision  was 
placed  in  the  bill  at  the  request,  I  think, 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bank- 
head],  who  desired  that  if  the  President 
found  that  it  would  be  wise  to  transfer 
the  control  over  any  particular  commod¬ 
ity  to  an  agency  specially  equipped,  the 
President  unquestionably  should  have  the 
authority  to  do  so.  That  was  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  that  particular  provision. 

Mr.  BONE.  The  grant  of  power  was 
so  sweeping  and  so  complete  that  it  chal¬ 
lenged  my  attention,  and  it  seems  to  me 
it  colors  any  such  legislation  as  this,  be¬ 
cause  the  power  is  retained  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  to  make  any  shift  or 
change  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  thought  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  have  the  authority  to  deter¬ 
mine  those  matters. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  While  it  is  true,  as 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington  [Mr.  Bone],  and  agreed  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown], 
that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the 
President  has  the  authority  to  transfer 
the  functions  of  any  agency  to  another 
agency,  and,  therefore,  he  could  transfer 
from  the  Price  Administrator  the  power 
to  fix  maximum  prices  on  agricultural 
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products,  so  long  as  that  power  remains 
in  the  Price  Administrator,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  could  not  take  away  from  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
approve  or  disapprove  what  the  Price 
Administrator  does.  He  could  transfer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Price  Administrator  with 
respect  to  farm  products,  but  he  could 
not  take  away  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  power  of  approval  so 
long  as  the  Price  Administrator  exer¬ 
cises  his  functions,  and  that  would  be 
the  result  of  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BONE.  Oh,  yes;  I  did  not  intend 
to  give  my  suggestion  any  such  color.  I 
merely  pointed  out  that  Congress  has 
seen  fit — and  I  think  wisely — to  vest  in 
the  President  a  vast  discretion  in  an 
emergency  of  this  kind,  and  it  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  unwise  for  Congress  in 
such  a  critical  moment  as  now  confronts 
the  country  to  deprive  the  President  of 
a  large  amount  of  power,  for  he  is  going 
to  be  blamed  for  many  things  that  hap¬ 
pen  and  for  many  that  do  not  happen. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  but  I  was  assuming  what  the 
Senator  had  in  mind  would  happen  if 
the  pending  amendment  were  adopted 

Will  the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield 
to  me  further? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee]  made  a  suggestion 
with  reference  to  farm  surpluses.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  surpluses  in  two  or 
three  crops,  such  as  cotton  and  wheat. 
They  are  controlled  surpluses,  however, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  predict  how  long 
those  surpluses  will  exist,  and  there  are 
vastly  more  agricultural  commodities  in 
which  there  is  no  surplus  than  there  are 
in  which  there  is  a  surplus.  If  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  agricultural  products 
at  all  we  have  to  deal  with  all  of  them, 
those  in  which  there  is  a  temporary  sur¬ 
plus  and  those  in  which  there  is  no 
surplus.  It  seems  to  me  the  mere  fact 
that  in  two  or  three  commodities  there 
is  a  surplus,  which  is,  in  effect,  a  con¬ 
trolled  surplus,  offers  no  reason  to  elimi¬ 
nate  agricultural  products  altogether 
from  the  bill,  as  is  suggested  by  my  good 
friend  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  with  reference  to  the  question 
Which  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  raised 
that  I  am  fairly  familiar,  through  hav¬ 
ing  handled  some  of  the  commodity 
credit  legislation  here,  with  the  general 
conditions  in  those  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  control  of  surpluses,  and 
that  was  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  before  the  committee.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Price 
Administrator  had  the  right  to  buy  those 
commodities  if  desirable,  but  believed 
there  should  be  retained  in  the  agency 
controlling  the  commodities,  usually  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  corporation, 
often  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  some¬ 
times  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  con¬ 
trol  over  the  question  of  whether  they 
would  sell.  As  I  think  was  indicated  in 
the  extensive  debate  on  the  floor  the 
other  day,  we  concluded  to  write  into  the 
bill,  and  I  think  we  have  authority  in  the 
Price  Administrator  to  buy,  and  author¬ 


ity  in  the  agencies  which  now  hold  the 
surpluses  to  refuse  to  sell. 

Second,  I  say  to  the  Senator  that,  as 
the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead]  has  said  many  times  today, 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  some  time 
before  agricultural  prices  reach  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  Until  the  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products  reach  a  relationship 
with  other  commodities  represented  by  a 
comparison  indicated  by  the  percentage 
of  110,  the  Price  Administrator  may  not 
operate  at  all. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  or  two.  Can  the 
Senator  cite  some  well-known  agricul¬ 
tural  product  and  visualize  a  situation  in 
which  it  would  be  necessary  and  advis¬ 
able  for  the  Administrator  to  fix  a 
ceiling? 

Mr.  BROWN.  What  commodity  does 
the  Senator  have  in  mind? 

Mr.  LEE.  Let  us  take  wheat,  which 
enters  into  bread. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  price  should 
reach  beyond  110  percent  of  parity,  and 
that  figure  should  be  above  the  October 
1  to  15  standard,  and  above  the  price 
on  October  1,  1941,  he  could  operate. 
Whether  he  would  establish  a  ceiling 
would  be  a  matter  for  his  judgment  and 
determination.  I  answer  directly  the 
question  the  Senator  asks  by  saying  that 
if  the  price  of  wheat  were  then  out  of  line 
with  the  general  level  of  prices  perhaps 
he  ought  to  operate.  If  it  were  not  out 
of  line,  and  the  prices  of  other  products 
were  coming  up  to  that  figure — products 
such  as  corn,  cotton,  oats,  potatoes,  and 
manufactured  products — he  ought  not  to 
operate,  but  ought  to  let  the  process  go  on. 

Mr.  LEE.  What  condition  would  exist 
which  would  make  wheat  out  of  line? 
Would  it  not  be  a  shortage  of  wheat? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  might  be  shipments 
of  large  amounts  of  wheat  to  England  or 
Russia.  It  might  be  a  scarcity. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  answer  is  that  a  short¬ 
age  of  wheat  might  create  such  a  situ¬ 
ation? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  LEE.  What  would  be  the  best 
way  to  relieve  the  shortage?  Would 
not  the  best  way  be  to  let  the  price  go 
up  so  that  farmers  would  increase  their 
production? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  a  factor  which, 
under  section  1  of  the  bill,  the  Price 
Administrator  is  required  to  take  into 
consideration.  He  is  required  to  con¬ 
sider  productive  capacity.  Under  those 
circumstances,  if  an  increase  in  price 
would  bring  out  an  increased  supply,  he 
would  increase  the  price.  However,  the 
Senator  is  simply  stating  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Our  whole  theory  is 
based  upon  the  proposition  that  the  law 
of  supply  and  demand  gets  out  of  kilter 
when  extraordinary  conditions  make 
enormous  demands  upon  us. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  is  true  only  with  re- 
spec  to  such  commodities  as  we  are 
trying  to  divert  from  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  to  war  use.  In  doing  so  we  create 
certain  shortages  which  would  make 


prices  skyrocket  beyond  reason,  and  cause 
inflation.  That  is  not  the  case  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agricultural  commodities.  That 
is  the  argument  I  am  trying  to  make. 
Bread  is  as  necessary  for  civilians  as  it 
is  for  soldiers.  Therefore  the  situation 
is  different;  and  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  oper¬ 
ate  during  wartime,  in  order  to  increase 
production  when  there  is  an  approaching 
shortage. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  would  be  wise  simply  to  exempt 
agricultural  products  entirely  from  the 
bill? 

Mr.  LEE.  I  do. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  refer  only  to  the 
products  of  all  other  classes  of  producers 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  not  the  bill  entirely  ex¬ 
empt  labor,  and  is  not  the  cost  of  labor 
the  largest  factor  in  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  war  materials? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  we  ought  not  to 
be  compelled  now  to  go  into  that  ques¬ 
tion,  because  it  is  a  large  question  in 
itself  and  will  be  the  subject  of  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  others. 

Mr.  LEE.  We  will  pass  that  question. 
I  have  not  yet  been  given  a  good  reason 
why  agricultural  commodities  should  not 
be  exempt,  and  why  exempting  them 
would  in  any  way  nullify  or  injure  the 
purpose  we  are  attempting  to  accom¬ 
plish.  I  wish  someone  would  take  one 
agricultural  commodity  and  follow  it 
through  in  an  illustration  to  show  how 
the  exemption  of  agricultural  products 
would  in  any  way  destroy  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Certainly  if  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  should  reach  140  percent  of 
parity,  thereby  causing  all  the  consumers 
in  the  United  States  to  pay  extraordi¬ 
nary  prices  for  agricultural  products,  we 
should  have  a  situation  which  would  be 
most  unfortunate  for  the  consumers.  We 
should  then  have  a  demand  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  prices  of  the  commodities 
which  other  classes  of  producers  in  the 
United  States  produce,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  buy  agricultural  products.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  rise  in  those  prices  we  should 
have  a  demand  on  the  part  of  agriculture 
for  higher  prices,  a  lifting  of  the  ceiling, 
and  so  forth,  to  enable  the  producers 
of  agricultural  products  to  buy  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  manufacturers.  That  is  the  vi¬ 
cious  spiral,  up,  up,  up,  which  we  want  to 
avoid  by  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEE.  If  the  Senator  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  there  is  only  one  thing  that  would 
make  the  price  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  rise  to  the  point  indicated  by  the 
Senator,  and  that  is  a  shortage  of  that 
commodity.  The  only  relief  for  that 
shortage  would  be  for  the  price  to  rise 
until  it  had  become  so  attractive  that  the 
farmer  would  increase  his  production  of 
that  very  commodity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Then,  of  course,  we 
should  reach  almost  exactly  the  situation 
which  resulted  in  the  collapse  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  war  in  1919,  and  the 
collapse  which  occurred  in  1929 — the 
most  ruinous  for  agriculture  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States.  And  I  might 
add  the  significant  point  that  the  exor¬ 
bitant  prices  of  World  War  No.  1  did  not, 
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contrary  to  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  and  others,  sub¬ 
stantially  increase  our  production. 

Mi\  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  why  labor  wages  were 
excluded  from  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  a  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  will  be  taken  up  later.  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark] 
intends  to  offer  an  amendment  along  that 
line.  It  is  a  subject  matter  on  which  I 
have  prepared  an  extended  brief.  I  do 
not  like  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
go  into  that  matter  at  the  present  time. 
Briefly,  I  can  say  that  there  were  two 
main  reasons  why  we  did  not  include 
labor  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  also  has  an 
amendment  along  that  line.  I  know  of 
his  great  interest  in  that  subject. 

There  was  no  member  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  who,  after  hearing  all  the  testi¬ 
mony,  felt  that  labor  should  be  included 
in  the  bill.  One  member  of  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  took  the  view  that  probably  we 
should  go  into  that  subject  matter. 

The  reasons  why  labor  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  were,  first,  that  it  is 
such  a  tremendous  subject.  It  is  now  un¬ 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  and  is  the  subject 
of  negotiations  between  the  President, 
both  capital  and  labor,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor,  including  the  various  con¬ 
ciliation  agencies  under  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  other  mediation  boards. 
We  felt  that  we  ought  to  permit  those 
agencies  to  determine  that  question. 
That  point  does  not  go  to  the  merits  of 
the  question. 

Second,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  we  were  to  regulate  the  wages  of 
labor  we  should  have  to  regulate  the 
profits  received  by  individuals  through¬ 
out  the  United  States.  We  should  have 
to  regulate  the  salary  of  every  clerk  in 
every  department  store  in  the  United 
States.  We  should  have  to  regulate  the 
compensation  received  by  every  dentist, 
doctor,  and  every  other  earner  in  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  felt  that  such  a 
task  would  be  too  great  to  place  upon 
the  Price  Administrator,  inasmuch  as 
the  bill  is  directed  toward  commodities, 
and  not  toward  individuals. 

Third,  we  came  to  the  conclusion — 
and  ex-President  Hoover,  who  had  great 
experience  along  this  line,  fully  agreed 
with  our  views — that  as  to  any  product 
of  which  labor  is  a  part,  the  price  of  the 
product  itself  is  a  control  over  the  level 
of  wages  in  the  industry  producing  any 
such  commodity  which  we  might  attempt 
to  control. 

Briefly,  those  are  the  reasons  why  we 
did  not  include  wages  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  I  appreciate  the 
answer,  and  I  am  wholly  in  accord  with 
the  reasons.  I  do  not  believe  labor 
should  be  included  in  the  bill,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  given  some 
very  good  arguments  as  to  why  the 
Bankhead  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  realize  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  does  not  think  there 


should  be  anything  in  the  bill;  I  think 
if  we  were  to  open  the  bill  at  page  I 
and  were  to  find  33  blank  pages,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  would  be  entirely  satis¬ 
fied;  in  fact,  no  other  bill  would  satisfy 
him.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  would  be  satisfied  to  have  the  en¬ 
tire  bill  eliminated,  because  the  Senator 
from  Texas  believes  that  there  is  another 
method  of  approach — a  method  which 
would  settle  our  problem  better,  more 
completely,  and  more  economically. 

But  with  reference  to  the  exclusion  of 
wages  from  the  bill,  it  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  Senator  has  said  that  wages 
are  excluded  chiefly  because  labor  is 
pretty  well  taken  care  of  by  other  de¬ 
partments  of  our  Government  and  by 
mutual  agreements.  I  do  not  exactly 
agree  with  that  statement,  but  at  any 
rate,  that  is  the  theory  on  which  labor 
has  been  excluded  from  the  bill. 

On  the  same  theory,  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  agriculture  has 
been  very  well  taken  care  of  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  We  have  gone 
through  a  period  of  severe  depression 
which  has  been  detrimental  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  Yet,  through  indirect 
price  control  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  through  the  process  of  reduction 
of  acreage,  through  the  lending  process, 
through  the  storage  process,  through  the 
buying-and-selling  process,  the  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  have  been  held 
in  check,  so  that  there  has  been  very 
little  complaint  on  the  part  of  consum¬ 
ers,  and  the  agricultural  interests  them¬ 
selves  have  been  to  a  degree  not  entirely 
satisfied,  but  partially  satisfied. 

Inasmuch  as  the  agricultural  problem 
has  been  handled  with  great  satisfaction, 
as  wages  have  been  handled,  why  should 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  bill  be  directed 
against  agriculture?  All  the  references 
made  in  the  arguments  we  have  heard 
this  week  have  been  references  to  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  and  things  that  af¬ 
fect  agriculture.  The  whole  bill  seems  to 
be  aimed  at  agriculture. 

Why  should  we  upset  the  whole  scheme 
which  we  have  been  following,  a  scheme 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
rules  and  regulations  which  have  brought 
about  a  most  successful  degree  of  indi¬ 
rect  price  control?  Why  should  we  now 
upset  all  that  by  trying  to  turn  the  ad¬ 
ministration  over  to  a  department  which 
has  not  yet  been  established  by  law? 
That  is  the  point  I  am  trying  to  develop. 
Why  should  we  do  to  agriculture  what 
we  would  not  attempt  to  do  to  labor, 
when  agriculture  has  done  as  good  a  job 
as,  if  not  a  better  job  than,  the  labor 
leaders  have  done  for  labor? 

Another  point  I  should  like  to  bring  out 
is  with  respect  to  divided  control.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  there  should  not 
be  divided  control;  and  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Bankhead  amendment  seeks  to 
prevent.  It  seeks  to  prevent  divided  con¬ 
trol  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  enactment  of  the  bill  would  estab¬ 
lish  divided  control  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  By  his  plans  and  system 
I  and  process  of  regulated  acreage,  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  and  has  been 
controlling  prices.  If  we  turn  price  con¬ 
trol  over  to  a  price  administrator,  we 
shall  have  divided  control. 

The  Bankhead  amendment  is  designed 
to  keep  single  control  over  the  prices  of 
agriculture  by  leaving  the  control  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  a  department 
which  already  is  established  and  working 
successfully,  instead  of  giving  divided 
control  to  the  Price  Administrator  who 
is  proposed  to  be  established.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  such  division  of  control 
would  take  away  from  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  his  indirect  control  of  prices 
and  would  wreck  the  Department  of 
Agriculture’s  ability  to  do  any  further 
good  for  the  farmers,  ranchers,  and 
cattle  raisers  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  seems  to  assume  that  the  authority 
granted  in  the  bill  is  authority  to  re¬ 
strict  agriculture;  and  he  says  that  we 
seem  to  be  talking  all  the  time  about 
agriculture.  I  am  sure  that  is  not  my 
fault.  We  have  in  the  bill  only  one  little 
section  relating  to  agriculture  which  can 
be  contained  within  the  limits  of  one 
page.  We  do  not  attempt  by  that  sec¬ 
tion  to  do  something  to  agriculture;  we 
try  to  do  a  great  deal  for  agriculture. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  We 
do  not  talk  about  the  man  who  makes  a 
suit  of  clothes  or  the  man  who  makes 
any  one  of  the  numerous  articles  which 
we  use  in  our  everyday  life,  the  man  who 
makes  furniture,  the  man  who  makes 
mattresses,  or  the  man  who  makes  any 
type  of  manufactured  products. 

I  am  quite  familiar  with  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  automobiles.  Not  only  will  the 
prices  of  automobiles  be  regulated  but 
in  my  State  our  people  will  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  manufacture  any  more  auto¬ 
mobiles. 

The  automobile  business  is  a  tremen¬ 
dous  one.  In  that  business  from  200,000 
to  300.000  people  will  be  thrown  out  of 
employment  on  the  1st  day  of  February 
of  this  year,  and  they  will  be  out  of  work 
for  from  2  to  5  months.  That  is  a  serious 
situation.  We  are  doing  something  to 
that  industry,  not  only  by  this  legislation, 
but  by  other  legislation.  Throughout  the 
entire  United  States  many  small  manu¬ 
facturing  establishments  will  be  denied 
the  right  to  make  the  things  they  have 
been  making  for  years,  and  their  em¬ 
ployees  will  be  thrown  out  of  work.  We 
do  not  hear  anything  about  the  sacri¬ 
fices  they  will  be  called  upon  to  make  in 
connection  with  this  bill;  but  they  are 
making  sacrifices.  They  are  not  being 
given  a  floor  of  110  percent  on  the 
products  they  make;  they  are  being  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  make  any  products. 

I  am  not  here  to  make  a  speech  in  their 
behalf.  I  am  here  to  try  to  show  my  fel¬ 
low  Senators  that  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  in  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  cognizance 
was  taken  of  the  special  circumstances 
surrounding  agriculture;  and,  because 
prices  of  agricultural  products  had 
perhaps  been  below  the  general  level  of 
prices  for  some  time,  we  thought  we  ought 
to  permit  them  to  go  above  their  former 
level.  We  inquired,  “How  far  should  we 
permit  them  to  go  above  it?’’  We  asked 
Mr.  O’Neal  to  come  before  us;  and  he 
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told  us  that  we  should  permit  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  to  go  up  to  110  percent  of 
parity.  We  asked  Secretary  Wickard  to 
come  before  us,  and  he  told  us  that  we 
should  permit  agricultural  prices  to  go 
up  to  110  percent  of  parity.  We  adopted 
their  views.  We  accepted  110  percent  of 
parity,  and  said  the  farmer  is  entitled 
to  a  special  break.  Perhaps  if  we  had 
said  nothing  at  all  about  it  in  the  bill  we 
should  have  got  it  through  a  little  more 
easily. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred  a  number  of  times  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  O’Neal,  the  leader  of  a  group  of 
American  farmers,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  requested  110  percent  of  par¬ 
ity.  The  Senator  intimated,  if  he  did  not 
so  state,  that  when  it  wrote  in  the 
formula  for  110  percent  of  parity,  the 
committee  thought  it  had  complied  with 
the  requests  of  the  farm  organizations 
and  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

I  desire  to  point  out  to  the  able  Senator 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  who  has  shown  an 
amazing  grasp  of  the  record  in  this  case, 
as  well  as  of  the  innumerable  statistics 
and  complications  of  the  bill,  that  in  his 
appearance  before  the  committee  Mr. 
O’Neal  specifically  stated,  as  appears  on 
page  443  of  the  hearings,  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  agricultural  prices  should  be 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  To 
clarify  the  position  of  those  who  from 
the  very  beginning  have  been  contend¬ 
ing  for  adoption  of  the  principle  em¬ 
braced  in  the  Bankhead  amendment,  I 
desire  to  read  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  very  brief  excerpt  from  Mr. 
O’Neal’s  statement: 

Mr.  O’Neal.  *  *  *  It  is  our  opinion 

that  the  price  ceilings  placed,  on  agriculture 
should  be  fixed  in  such  way  as  to  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  need  of  the  Nation  for 
additional  food  production.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  asking 
for  increased  production  of  fats  and  oils. 
Arbitrary  action  by  Mr.  Henderson  in  fixing 
prices  on  fats  and  oils  without  consulting  the 
proper  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  a  positive  Indication  that  he  is 
not  properly  coordinating  his  efforts  to  con¬ 
trol  prices  with  those  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  get  needed  food  production. 

In  order  that  the  activities  of  the  Price 
Control  Administration  be  properly  coordi¬ 
nated  with  the  “food  for  freedom”  program, 
we  feel  that  the  price-control  bill  should 
contain  a  provision  that  a  price  ceiling  shall 
not  be  fixed  on  any  agricultural  commodity 
or  primary  product  thereof  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  This 
should  be  in  the  law.  A  promise  from  the 
present  Price  Control  Administrator  that  he 
would  not  fix  price  ceilings  without  getting 
the  approval  of  the  proper  officials  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  obviously  not 
sufficient  to  protect  agriculture  or  the  war 
effort. 

So,  instead  of  this  being  an  after¬ 
thought,  something  that  was  cooked  up 
afterward,  everyone  had  agreed  on  it. 
The  record  discloses  that  Mr.  O’Neal, 
whom  the  Senator  himself  quoted,  and 
for  that  reason  I  read  from  his  testi¬ 
mony,  was  insisting  at  the  hearings  that 
any  action  with  respect  to  fixing  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  should  not 
be  effective  until  it  was  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  being 


the  very  gist  of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

I  do  not  know  about  any  statement 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  may  have 
made  in  the  committee,  but  I  would  rely 
absolutely  on  anything  he  said. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  made  a  statement 
and  notified  the  committee  of  my  in¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  know  those  of  us 
who  have  been  interested  in  agriculture 
have  insisted  from  the  very  inception  of 
this  legislation  that  any  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  prices  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  which  are  vital  to  the  Nation 
in  this  perilous  hour,  should  not  be  taken 
by  one  who  is  not  familiar  at  all  with 
all  the  ins  and  outs  of  agriculture  and 
without  consulting  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  in 
that  connection,  will  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  allow  me  to  read  a  telegram, 
which  I  understand  Mr.  O’Neal  has  sent 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  telegram  reads 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  January  9,  1942. 

Respectfully  urge  your  support  of  Bank- 
head  amendment  to  pending  price-control 
bill.  This  amendment  imperatively  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  faith  with  pledges  of  Congress 
and  administration  to  millions  of  farmers  who 
are  mobilizing  in  an  all-out  effort  to  produce 
adequate  food  and  fiber  to  win  the  war. 
Without  this  amendment  entire  agricultural 
production  for  defense  program  stands  in 
jeopardy.  This  amendment  also  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  dual  authority  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  agricultural  programs. 

Edward  A.  O’Neal, 

President,  American  Farm 

Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  assume  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  has  had  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience,  both  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  in  which  office  he  made  a  very 
distinguished  record,  and  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  on  agricultural  appro¬ 
priations  of  the  great  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  to  know  that 
not  only  representatives  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  labor  organizations  but  all 
other  organizations  which  very  rightfully 
appear  before  us  sometimes  ask  for  a 
little  more  than  they  think  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  receive. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  O’Neal  asked  for 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  receive  here.  I  had  not  read  his 
statement  until  a  few  moments  ago,  but  I 
find  that  he  was  very  insistent  that  this 
bill  should  also  regulate  the  wages  of 
those  not  engaged  in  agriculture:  and, 
from  a  reading  of  the  record,  certainly 
nothing  appears  that  would  show  that 
Mr.  O’Neal  spoke  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek  when  he  insisted  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  having  something 
to  do  with  fixing  agricultural  prices.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  two  or  three 
pages — I  did  not  read  it  all  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  because  I  did  not  want  to  take  the 
time  it  would  have  involved — in  denunci¬ 
ation  of  the  action  of  Mr.  Henderson  in 
fixing  certain  prices  without  even  con¬ 
sulting  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  was  most  vehement  in  his  statement 
that  there  should  be  an  express  provi¬ 


sion  in  this  measure  that  no  agricultural 
price  should  be  fixed  without  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  that  connection, 
there  appears  in  the  record  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
twenty-third  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  held 
at  Chicago  on  December  11,  1941. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  On  what  page  is  it? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  on  page  431  of  the 
hearings.  In  that  resolution  they  took 
up  this  subject  and,  likewise,  made  as 
their  cardinal  point  the  110  percent  of 
parity  figure.  I  quote  from  the  resolu¬ 
tion: 

In  order  to  prevent  the  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  farmers  for  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  being  depressed  below  parity  through, 
the  operation  of  price  controls,  no  price  ceil¬ 
ing  should  be  established  on  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  or  the  products  thereof,  at 
a  price  less  than  110  percent  of  parity. 

That  statement  is  found  at  the  end  of 
the  second  paragraph.  I  do  not  find, 
from  a  hasty  scanning  of  the  resolution, 
any  reference  to  the  other  subject  mat¬ 
ter.  I  will  say,  however,  that  Mr.  O’Neal 
spoke  immediately  after  Mr.  Hoover 
spoke,  and  the  real  author  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  leave  control  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  was  Mr.  Hoover. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  an  assumption 
on  the  Senator’s  part,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  say  that  Mr.  O’Neal 
spoke  after  Mr.  Hoover  had  advanced 
that  proposition.  Mr.  O’Neal  very  likely 
had  the  idea  prior  to  that  time,  but  Mr. 
Hoover  was  the  first  witness  who  advo¬ 
cated  the  proposition  of  giving  control  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  let  me  make  a 
statement? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  wish  to  say  on 
that  point,  and  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  it,  that  Mr. 
Hoover  testified  in  the  morning,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  lunch  Mr.  O’Neal  came 
forward  with  his  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  said  so.  He  spoke 
some  time  after  Mr.  Hoover  had  testified. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  knows  all  about 
this  bill,  but  I  doubt  whether  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  knows,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  Mr.  Hoover  gave  to  Mr.  O’Neal 
the  idea  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  approve  the  fixing  of  farm  prices. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
said  Mr.  Hoover  was  the  first  man  in  the 
hearings  of  the  Senate  committee  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  proposition,  and  that  Mr. 
G’Neal  testified  after  Mr.  Hoover  testified 
on  the  day  in  question.  Very  likely  Mr. 
O’Neal’s  statement  had  been  prepared  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Hoover  testified. 

Now  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hoover,  who  administered  the  Food 
Administration  during  the  World  War, 
did  not  turn  the  job  over  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  He  determined  food 
prices,  and  there  was  no  intimation  at 
that  time  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  either  do  the  job  or  have 
any  veto  power  over  it.  I  submit  that  a 
careful  reading  of  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
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Hoover  pretty  clearly  demonstrates  that 
he  was  an  advocate  of  a  strong,  single 
price-control  administrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  conclude  with 
a  few  brief  remarks  on  the  only  other 
section  of  the  subject  matter  to  which 
I  desire  to  address  myself.  Everyone 
knows  that  the  situation  is  one  in  which 
the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  the  head  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  is  deeply  and 
vitally  interested.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
he  clearly  set  forth  that  he  did  not  want 
any  division  of  this  authority  between  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Price 
Administrator. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senators  who  are 
here  supporting  the  proposal  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  be  given 
this  authority  are  not  doing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  a  good  service.  I 
think  it  is  quite  obvious  that  when  the 
man  who  has  been  chosen  to  lead  us  in 
this  crisis  is  given  authority  to  control 
this  situation  we  ought  not,  against  his 
desire  and  wish,  impose  duties  upon  an 
agent  of  his — for  that  is  what  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is;  he  is  the  agent 
and  representative  of  the  President  cf 
the  United  States — which  might  result  in 
conflict  i%  the  organization  having  to  do 
with  the  regulation  and  control  of  prices. 
The  President  has  clearly  indicated  that 
he  would  like  to  see  these  duties  given  to 
the  man  whom  he  will  name  price  ad¬ 
ministrator.  And  that  man,  I  might  add, 
in  what  I  thought  was  a  most  remarkably 
disarming  statement,  indicated  that  he 
did  not  think  his  tenure  of  office  could 
be  particularly  long. 

When  I  first  had  contact  with  Mr. 
Henderson,  I  had  the  common  concep¬ 
tion  that  most  Senators  had  of  him  that 
he  was  a  “crack-downer,”  and  a  man 
who  did  not  give  due  consideration  to 
matters  that  came  before  him ;  but  in  his 
testimony  before  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  I  found  him  a  most  hu¬ 
man  sort  of  individual. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  wish  again  to  reiterate 
that  I  have  every  Confidence  in  the  world 
in  Leon  Henderson;  and  it  is  not  any 
doubt  or  fear  of  him  that  causes  me  to 
vote  as  I  do.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
there  should  not  be  any  division  of  au¬ 
thority;  but  I  do  not  believe  agricultural 
commodities  should  be  brought  under 
this  bill,  and  the  nearest  I  can  come  to 
voting  them  out  from  under  it  is  to  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  desire  to  read  what 
Mr.  Henderson  said  in  that  particular. 

We  came  to  the  question  of  the  single¬ 
headed  administration  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  the  establishment  of  a  board. 
After  Mr.  Henderson  had  said: 

I  am  embarrassed  about  this  provision,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  somewhat  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Tobey],  with  his  usual  humor,  said: 

You  think  it  is  like  a  presiding  officer  who 
puts  the  motion  to  elect  him  president? 
We  have  all  been  in  that  unhappy  position. 
So  go  ahead. 


Mr.  Henderson  said: 

We  have  an  unusual  situation,  in  that 
this  is  one  major  executive  undertaking  that 
is  already  in  high  gear  when  it  comes  to  the 
Legislature  for  an  enabling  act.  As  to  other 
important  acts,  such  as  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Administration  Act  or  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  leg¬ 
islation  was  passed  and  an  administra¬ 
tor  was  chosen.  Because  of  this  un¬ 
usual  situation  I  think  I  was  put  in  issue 
as  much  as  the  bill  before  the  House.  I  was 
in  a  position  where,  unless  I  wanted  to 
maintain  an  attitude  of  coyness  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  4  months,  which  is  impossible  for 
me,  I  had  to  admit  that  I  felt  that  the 
President  would  appoint  me  Administrator; 
and  my  feeling  was  based  on  the  idea  that  if 
he  were  not  going  to  appoint  me  as  Admin¬ 
istrator  he  ought  to  fire  me  then. 

It  is  characteristic  of  an  emergency  or  a 
war  period  that  there  is  a  constant  change 
in  the  directing  executives.  People  are  ex¬ 
pended. 

I  thought  that  was  a  remarkable  state¬ 
ment. 

People  are  expended — 

They  are  spent. 

They  are  nothing  more  than  paper  clips 
or  rubber  bands  in  connnection  with  carrying 
out  an  effort.  Very  few  people  begin  with 
the  administration  of  any  important  job  in  a 
defense  or  war  effort  and  finish  with  it. 
Therefore,  on  the  assumption  that  history 
will  repeat  itself,  what  I  have  to  say  I  think 
should  be  taken  from  the  standpoint  of  pro¬ 
tecting  those  who  are  likely  to  come  after  me 
in  the  administration  of  this  act. 

I  thought  that  was  a  remarkably  hu¬ 
man  statement  for  Mr.  Henderson  to 
make  under  those  circumstances. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  I  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that  personalities  do  not  enter 
at  all  into  my  discussion  of  the  pending 
legislation.  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  deal  with  the  principles  involved. 
I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  who  will  be 
the  Price  Administrator.  The  principle 
of  setting  up  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  my 
statements  have  been  made. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  undoubt¬ 
edly  is  correct  in  regard  to  his  own 
thoughts  on  that  subject;  but  I  do  not 
know  how  many  times  I  have  heard  the 
statement  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  great  mistake  that  was  made  in  the 
case  of  cottonseed  oil,  we  would  not  have 
had  this  controversy  at  all.  I  exerted 
myself  and  the  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Barkley]  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to 
correct  that  situation,  and  we  found  the 
Price  Administrator  most  reasonable, 
most  cooperative  in  correcting  what  was 
very  obviously  a  mistake;  and  who  of  us 
do  not  make  mistakes  of  that  kind? 

What  I  want  to  point  out  is  that  I 
think  it  will  be  unfortunate  to  burden  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  a  job  that 
his  Chief  does  not  want  him  to  have.  I 
think  we  are  not  doing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  a  service  by  taking  that 
attitude. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  conclude  with  the 
expression  of  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  do  what  I,  from  my  study  of  this 
subject,  think  is  the  logical,  fair  thing 


to  do — place  the  control  of  prices  in  one 
authority  and  in  one  man.  In  all  that 
I  have  said  I  have  tried  to  be  fair  as  be¬ 
tween  different  producing  groups.  It  is 
not  an  easy  task  to  stand  here  and  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  at  odds  with  what  the  farmers, 
through  their  representatives,  want;  but, 
as  I  said  earlier  in  my  speech,  through¬ 
out  the  years  I  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  those  who  urge  upon  us 
their  particular  viewpoints  in  a  contro¬ 
versy.  Many  times  I  have  felt  that  my 
vote  upon  a  particular  proposal  would 
kill  me  politically,  and  that  I  would  have 
the  intense  opposition  of  those  with 
whom  I  did  not  agree.  How  many  times 
have  I  found — and  I  hope  the  farmers  of 
Michigan  will  feel  that  way  in  this  in¬ 
stance — how  many  times  have  I  found, 
when  I  got  home  and  said,  “Well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  are  pretty  mad  at  me  because 
of  the  position  I  took  in  the  Senate,’’ 
that  they  did  not  even  know  what  I  was 
talking  about. 

I  think  most  Senators  will  find  that 
that  is  the  situation  here.  Furthermore, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  place  my  farmers  in 
Michigan,  and  the  farmers  of  the  coun¬ 
try  as  a  whole,  on  a  much  higher  plane 
than  do  some  others.  The  fact  that  I 
have  raised  my  voice  and  made  the  battle 
here  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  logical 
and  sound  bill  does  not  in  any  way  make 
me  think  that  the  reasonable,  sensible 
people  of  Michigan,  producers  and  farm¬ 
ers  alike,  will  condemn  me  when  I  do 
that  which  I  think  is  in  furtherance  of 
the  interests  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement — and  it  will  be 
no  more  than  a  statement — of  my  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  amendment. 

I  am  supporting  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead],  particularly  in  the  form  in 
which  it  is  now  written.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  the  amendment  applies  strictly  to 
agricultural  products,  and  not  to  proc¬ 
essed  or  manufactured  articles  made 
from  manufactured  products. 

I  think  even  more  than  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  justified.  I  thoroughly  believe 
that  the  administration  of  this  bill,  in¬ 
sofar  as  it  relates  to  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  should  be  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  But  that 
is  not  the  amendment;  and,  as  the 
amendment  stands,  the  order  of  the  Price 
Administrator  is  simply  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  bound, 
and  will  recognize  the  obligation  resting 
upon  him,  to  carry  out  the  objectives  de¬ 
clared  in  the  bill.  In  other  words,  obli¬ 
gatory  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  the  doing  of  everything  and  for  every 
purpose  stated  in  section  1  of  the  bill  to 
the  same  extent,  in  the  same  degree,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  obligatory  and 
binding  upon  the  Price  Administrator 
himself. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  come  to  the  reason 
why  I  think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
should  be  called  on  to  approve  any  fixa¬ 
tion  of  prices  of  farm  commodities  by  the 
Price  Administrator  in  this  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  spiraling  of  prices,  to  prevent  the 
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running  away  of  prices,  to  prevent  the 
various  abuses  which  we  ordinarily  mean 
and  comprehend  within  the  term  “price 
Inflation”  within  this  war  period.  I 
think  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  given  any  authority  under  the  bill, 
even  the  authority  of  final  approval,  he 
must  recognize  that  he  is  bound  abso¬ 
lutely  by  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  order  to  prevent  the  several 
things  which  are  enumerated  in  section 
1.  I  am  assuming  he  would  do  so,  and  I 
am  also  assuming  that  Mr.  Henderson,  if 
he  shall  be  named  Price  Administrator, 
will  do  so.  In  other  words,  I  am  not  bas¬ 
ing  my  support  of  the  amendment  on  any 
lack  of  faith  in  Mr.  Henderson.  On  the 
contrary,  I  think  he  possesses  many 
Qualifications  which  are  essential  for  the 
doing  of  this  hard-boiled  job,  which  I 
agree  must  be  done;  at  least,  we  must 
undertake  to  do  it,  because  the  country 
can  be  destroyed  through  price  inflation 
as  effectively  as  it  can  be  destroyed  by 
invading  armies.  That  is  as  strong  as  I 
can  state  it. 

What  is  the  reason  why  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  should  have  a  say  about 
agricultural  prices?  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  set  up  a  farm  program  in  the 
United  States  which  is  based  upon  a  defi¬ 
nite  philosophy.  That  philosophy  is  on 
the  whole  harmonious  with  the  declared 
purposes  and  objectives  of  the  proposed 
law.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
charged  with  the  administration  of  that 
program.  The  program  has  not  been  de¬ 
veloped  overnight;  it  is  not  a  mushroom 
growth.  It  is  a  product  of  many  years 
of  thought  and  study,  of  application,  and 
of  experience.  The  Price  Administrator 
has  not  had  that  experience;  he  cannot 
be  expected  to  have  had  it.  He  cannot 
draw  on  such  experience  unless  he  is 
willing  to  have  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  really  decide  the  questions  finally  in 
any  event. 

Now  I  come  to  the  reason  why  I  think 
the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  and 
it  is  a  reason  which  transcends  anything 
which  is  in  the  text,  or  what  has  been 
said,  so  far  as  I  know.  We  have  a  war 
to  win.  It  is  the  greatest  task  which 
ever  challenged  the  American  people. 
How  is  it  to  be  won?  Let  me  illustrate: 
Is  it  to  be  won  by  merely  collecting  taxes 
from  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Not  at  all;  no  amount  of  money  bundled 
into  the  Treasury  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  people  will  win  the  war.  The  war 
will  be  won  by  production  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  shop  and  factory  and  field  and  for¬ 
est  and  mine,  and  it  can  be  won  nowhere 
else.  How  are  we  to  get  production? 
Can  any  man,  merely  because  he  is  given 
money  or  extraordinary  power  to  exer¬ 
cise,  get  production?  He  cannot.  At 
bottom,  production  is  a  matter  of  morale. 
At  bottom,  production  is  a  matter  of  the 
confidence  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  in 
those  who  lead  it  at  this  hour.  At  bot¬ 
tom,  there  is  the  serious  question  of  win¬ 
ning  the  war.  We  are  attempting  to 
avoid  inflation  in  order  to  escape  ruin, 
but  also  in  order  to  win  the  war,  for  in¬ 
flation  may  be  one  of  the  causes  de¬ 
feating  our  success  upon  the  battlefields, 
even  the  far-off  battlefields  of  Manila,  or 
those  in  Europe,  or  wherever  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  said  we  are  ready  to  send  our 
forces. 


How  are  we  to  preserve  the  morale  of 
the  American  farmer?  He  knows  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  has  dealt 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  He 
knows  the  Agricultural  Department  un¬ 
derstands  his  problems.  For  nearly  8 
years  he  has  been  trying  to  build  up  a 
farm  program  under  which  he  could  pro¬ 
duce,  under  which  prices  could  be  stabil¬ 
ized,  under  which  he  could  get  a  fair 
return  which  would  justify  production 
upon  his  part.  He  is  familiar  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  knows  the 
processes  in  the  Department.  He  under¬ 
stands  the  processes  under  which  he  has 
labored.  The  bill  proposes  that  all  his 
prices  are  to  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
Mr.  Henderson,  let  us  say.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  is  capable,  and  he  is  all  right,  and 
I  am  not  complaining  at  all  about  his 
appointment;  I  express  the  hope  that 
he  will  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
But  the  farmer  is  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Henderson;  he  is  not  familiar  with  Mr. 
Henderson’s  organization;  he  does  not 
know  who  sits  in  the  price-fixing  divi¬ 
sion  of  O.  P.  M.  For  the  most  part,  I 
dare  say,  those  officials  are  not  farmers, 
for  the  most  part  they  know  nothing 
about  agriculture,  for  the  most  part  they 
know  nothing  about  the  farmer;  or  what 
they  do  know  is  pure  theory;  it  is  not 
practical  knowledge.  In  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  practical  farmers;  there  are  men  who 
know  agriculture.  It  has  taken  a  long 
time  to  build  up  that  organization. 

If  we  wish  to  preserve  the  morale  of 
the  American  farmer,  how  are  we  to  do 
it?  By  lifting  his  whole  existence  out  of 
the  department  where  he  knows  his  way 
around,  and  where  he  has  a  voice,  and 
where  he  has  a  right  to  be  heard;  and 
placing  it  in  the  hands  of  a  group  of 
most  excellent  gentlemen,  men  from  New 
York,  or  Harvard,  or  wherever  else  they 
are  to  be  found,  who  know  nothing  about 
the  farmer’s  real  problems?  We  will  not 
win  the  war  in  that  way.  We  will  not 
win  the  war  by  taking  the  last  red  cent 
out  of  the  pocket  of  the  American  pro¬ 
ducer  and  turning  it  over  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  We  can  get  production  only  if  the 
American  people  have  faith  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  leaders,  and  if  they  know 
that  that  leadership  is  leading  in  the 
right  direction. 

There  is  no  occasion  for  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Henderson.  He  will  have 
his  hands  full.  He  will  have  a  man- 
sized  job.  He  will  fix  the  prices  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  even  under  the 
pending  amendment;  but  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  were  adopted  he  would  have  to  go 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  say, 
“This  is  what  I  propose  to  do.  How  does 
it  fit  in  with  your  program?  How  does 
it  suit  your  people?  Will  the  American 
farmers  accept  it?”  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  will  be  called  upon  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  best  judgment  to  effectuate  the 
very  same  purposes  which  are  made 
obligatory  upon  Mr.  Henderson,  or  upon 
whomever  the  Price  Administrator  may 
be. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  reason  why 
I  am  supporting  the  amendment.  I  am 
supporting  it  for  the  same  reason  which 
leads  me  to  support  anything  intended, 
and  thoroughly  adjusted,  to  win  the  war. 


Break  down  the  morale  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  break  down  the  morale  of  the 
miners,  the  men  who  are  producing  stra¬ 
tegic  materials,  break  down  the  morale 
of  the  lumbermen,  break  down  the  mo¬ 
rale  of  those  who  are  producing  the  food¬ 
stuffs  with  which  to  feed  and  the  fiber 
with  which  to  clothe  not  only  the  Ameri¬ 
can  armies,  but  the  armies  of  all  those 
who  are  fighting  against  the  Axis  Pow¬ 
ers — break  it  down,  and  no  amount  of 
power  given  Mr.  Henderson  can  get  the 
cooperation  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  every  successful  effort  to  win  the  war. 
It  is  a  matter  of  cooperation.  You  can¬ 
not  crack  down  on  freemen  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  freemen,  and  make 
them  come  under  the  lash  of  the  slave, 
and  at  the  same  time  effectively  preserve 
their  energy  and  their  power.  Tire  Pres¬ 
ident  is  wrong  about  it.  Mr.  Henderson 
is  wrong  about  it.  It  simply  capnot  be 
done.  There  can  be  no  safeguards 
against  inflation  when  it  comes  to  price 
regulation,  unless  the  men  who  are  being 
regulated  are  willing  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wonder  what  the  Sen¬ 
ator  thinks  about  the  morale  qf  350,000 
employees  in  the  industrial  area  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  southeastern  Mich¬ 
igan  and  northern  and  northwestern 
Ohio  and  northern  Indiana,  who  will  have 
absolutely  no  jobs  and  no  wages  for  at 
least  2  months,  and  who  will  probably  get 
no  jobs  for  about  5  months,  when  we  com¬ 
pare  their  situation  with  one  in  which  we 
guarantee  to  the  American  farmer  that 
we  will  not  interfere  with  the  law  of 
demand  and  supply  in  the  slightest  until 
he  receives  110  percent  of  parity  for  his 
farm  products? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  those 
who  framed  this  bill  have  not  touched 
labor.  Those  who  framed  the  bill  have 
utterly  ignored  the  basic  principle  enter¬ 
ing  into  all  costs,  and  why?  Because 
they  said  there  was  a  better  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  labor;  there  was  a  better  way  of 
fixing  wages  and  of  keeping  wages  at  a 
reasonable  level.  In  large  part  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  agree  with  them.  I  think  that 
prices  should  be  tied  in  with  the  fluctua¬ 
tion  of  the  wage  rate  and  scale,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  the  supporters  of  the  bill  have 
not  said  that  wages  should  be  brought 
into  the  bill.  Those  who  framed  the 
bill  left  labor  aside. 

It  is  unfortunate,  of  course,  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  transition  of  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  over  to  war  production  in  the  auto¬ 
mobile  industry  or  any  other  industry 
there  will  be  a  period  in  which  labor  en¬ 
gaged  in  that  particular  industry  or 
branch  of  it  may  not  have  steady  em¬ 
ployment  but,  Mr.  President,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  this  problem.  That 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle  I  am 
discussing. 

There  are  industries  in  the  country 
which  will  go  out  of  existence  during  the 
whole  duration  of  the  war,  and  for  the 
most  part  their  personnel  will  not  be  able 
to  transfer  over  into  war  production. 
That  is  not  the  question  I  am  talking 
about.  You  cannot  crack  down  on  Amer¬ 
ican  men  and  women  and  get  the  best 
results.  You  can  ask  them  to  help  you 
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do  the  job,  and  that,  as  I  understand,  is 
the  philosophy  back  of  our  program  with 
American  labor,  with  the  American 
worker. 

We  have  judgment  enough  to  know 
that  we  cannot  crack  down  on  a  free¬ 
born  American  workman  and  say,  “We 
will  enlist  you,  we  will  draft  you,  we  will 
compel  you.”  But  we  can  say,  “We  will 
invite  you  to  cooperate  with  us,”  and  such 
an  appeal  will  be  heard  and  heeded  by 
American  labor;  it  will  be  heard  and 
heeded  by  the  American  farmer. 

The  American  farmer  wants  to  stay 
where  we  have  heretofore  put  him.  He 
wants  to  stay  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  We  have  taught  him  to  do  that. 
We  have  trained  him  to  do  'that.  We 
have  required  him  to  do  that.  It  is  true 
that  we  are  saying  in  the  bill,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  which  would  bind  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  “You  cannot  fix  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  upon  farm  products  below  a 
certain  figure,”  but  there  is  a  vast  field  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  might 
say,  “It  would  be  unwise  to  fix  this  price 
at  110  percent  of  parity.  It  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  drag  it  down  from  130  or  140  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  because  we  may  need  the 
food,  we  may  need  the  supplies.” 

The  whole  point  is  that  if  we  mean  to 
win  the  war  we  must  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  our  people.  That  is  the  reason  I 
have  offered  a  simple  amendment,  which 
Is  not  even  obligatory  on  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  to  set  up  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  in  industry,  because  industry  has 
been  accustomed  to  deal  in  that  way.  It 
feels  that  it  should  be  permitted  to  come 
to  its  Government,  and  that  the  officer 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  should  pay  some  attention  to  the 
plea  of  the  industry,  and  that  if  it  makes 
out  a  good  case,  if  it  has  the  facts  on  its 
Bide,  it  should  get  substantial  justice. 

Mr.  Henderson  may  not  need  the  in¬ 
dustrial  advisory  committees  to  advise 
him.  Industry  may  not  bring  him  any 
new  facts.  It  may  not  enlighten  him 
Upon  any  price  or  any  question  that 
comes  within  his  jurisdiction.  But  he 
needs-industry’s  cooperation  to  make  the 
machine  work.  He  needs  the  cooperation 
of  industry,  and  industry  should  have  the 
feeling  that  it  has  the  right  to  talk  to 
him  through  its  chosen  or  designated 
committees.  He  needs  the  cooperation 
which  he  can  secure,  and  if  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  is  as  wise  as  I  think  he  is,  and  I 
have  a  rather  exalted  opinion  of  his 
ability — I  am  speaking  frankly  to  the 
Senate — if  he  is  as  wise  as  I  think  he  is, 
he  knows  that  he  cannot  do  this  full  job 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  American 
worker  and  of  American  industry. 

When  he  is  dealing  with  the  most  in¬ 
dividualistic  class  of  American  people, 
the  farmers,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  live  the  life  of  individuals,  sometimes 
far  removed  and  remote  from  associa¬ 
tion  with  their  fellows,  always  more  or 
less  remote  from  Government  itself,  and 
from  the  machinery  of  Government,  why 
should  he  not  recognize  that  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  American  farmer  is  essential 
to  the  winning  of  this  war  and  to  the 
effective  operation  of  the  price-control 
bill  which  he  is  called  upon  or  may  be 


called  upon  to  administer?  Why  should 
he  not  say,  “Yes,  you  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  deal  with  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  whoever  he  may  be.  You  know 
your  program.  You  know  why  every¬ 
thing  has  been  done  and  is  being  done, 
and  you  will  give  the  cooperation  which 
we  now  vitally  need  if  you  feel  that  you 
can  come  to  Washington  and  see  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  say  that 
this  price  or  this  order  ought  to  be 
amended,  or  changed,  or  modified,  in  this 
or  that  respect.” 

That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  why 
I  feel  strongly  impelled  to  support  the 
Bankhead  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  appreciate  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  without 
further  delay,  and  I  shall  promise  to 
speak  but  a  few  moments. 

There  are  a  number  of  provisions  of 
the  bill  which  I  should  like  to  discuss, 
but  I  shall  not  do  so  this  evening.  I  wish 
to  state  my  position  on  the  bill,  and  on 
the  very  excellent  modification  made  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead],  who  offered  the  amendment. 
When  I  read  the  amendment,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  told  the  able  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  that  I  could  not  support  it  in  its 
original  form.  I  did  not  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  personnel 
or  technicians  qualified  to  administer 
the  bill,  which  involves  not  only  raw 
agricultural  products  but  also  those  proc¬ 
essed  and  manufactured. 

After  the  able  Senator  gave  the  mat¬ 
ter  some  consideration,  he  modified  his 
amendment  to  meet  the  situation.  I 
think  it  would  not  only  work  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  farmer  but  would  add 
very  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  whoever  he  may,  be. 

I  know  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  could  not  fix  prices  on  shoes,  shirts, 
collars,  neckties,  and  all  the  wearing  ap¬ 
parel  one  might  mention,  or  canned 
goods  of  any  kind,  desiccated  goods,  or 
dried-fruit  products.  He  is  capable, 
however,  of  doing  a  very  excellent  job 
in  the  matter  of  the  raw  materials  which 
are  taken  from  the  soil. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  from  reading  the 
bill  that  any  fair-minded  person  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  words 
“agricultural  commodity”  refer  to  the 
raw  materials  produced  on  the  farm. 
Otherwise,  there  would  not  be  a  separate 
subsection  dealing  with  processed  and 
manufactured  goods.  The  two  subsec¬ 
tions,  read  together,  define  the  term. 

Second,  in  all  the  legislation  with  which 
I  am  conversant  dealing  with  agricultural 
products  the  words  “agricultural  com¬ 
modity”  have  meant  commodities  from 
the  farm.  When  we  want  to  enter  the 
field  of  refined,  manufactured,  or  proc¬ 
essed  commodities,  we  use  the  proper  lan¬ 
guage.  That  is  the  history  of  legislation 
on  this  subject,  with  which  I  am  quite 
familiar. 

I  assume,  as  did  the  able  Senator,  that 
there  can  be  no  question  about  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  an  agricultural  commodity.  To 
that  subject  I  shall  briefly  address  my¬ 
self.  A  moment  ago  I  said  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  is  incompetent  to 
deal  with  processed  and  manufactured 
articles.  When  we  come  to  raw  materials 


we  have  the  great  basic  commodities  to 
deal  with,  not  only  cotton,  corn,  wheat, 
tobacco,  and  rice,  the  five  commodities 
defined  as  basic  commodities  in  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act,  but  also  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  poultry  industry,  the  dairy 
industry,  the  fruit  and  nut  industry,  and 
others  of  less  importance. 

A  few  days  ago  leading  members  and 
heads  of  the  farm  organizations  talked  to 
me  about  this  matter.  At  that  time  I  told 
them  that  I  was  not  interested  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  because  I  thought  it  went  too 
far  afield  from  the  subject  matter  which 
could  be  handled  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  found  them  all  tremen¬ 
dously  interested  in  the  administration  of 
raw  products  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

A  few  moments  ago  this  subject  was 
very  clearly  discussed  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  It  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  O’Daniel],  and 
by  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  who  has  of¬ 
fered  the  amendment.  If  we  want  to 
take  into  consideration,  as  we  should,  the 
attitude  and  wishes  of  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  we  should  give  them  the  accus¬ 
tomed  control  which  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  past  8  years,  or  since  1934, 
when  the  first  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  was  passed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  do 
the  Price  Administrator  the  greatest 
kindness  possible  if  we  should  relieve  him 
from  a  burden  which  I  am  sure  he  could 
not  carry.  Let  me  tell  the  Senate  why. 
Assume  that  the  Administrator  would  be 
Mr.  Henderson.  I  have  no  objection  to 
him.  I  think  he  would  be  a  very  capable 
and  worthy  Administrator,  and  would  do 
an  excellent  job.  I  speak  impersonally 
on  this  matter,  Mr.  President,  when  I  say 
that  I  am  not  opposing  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported,  because  of  Mr.  Henderson,  but 
because  he  has  not  the  personnel  or  the 
technologists  to  administer  such  a  meas¬ 
ure.  If  one  will  consider  the  plan  laid 
down  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act,  he  must  know  that  it  extends  from 
year  to  year.  Plans  are  now  in  progress 
for  1942,  plans  which  reach  over  into 
1943.  County  agents  are  holding  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  3,200  counties  in  the 
country.  The  agricultural  experiment 
stations  in  the  48  States,  acting  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  are  laying  plans  to  carry  out  the 
system  which  has  been  followed  for  the 
past  several  years. 

We  all  know  that  the  quantity  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  very  closely  related  to  the 
price.  When  we  try  to  inspire  a  farmer 
to  expand  his  acreage  or  his  production 
he  looks  at  the  price  figures.  So  we  can¬ 
not  place  a  uniform  price  on  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity.  The  prices  must 
be  in  relationship  with  parity,  but  they 
must  be  different  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  country  in  order  to  meet  different 
situations. 

Let  me  illustrate.  In  the  great  North¬ 
west,  from  Montana  to  the  ocean,  the 
quality  of  wheat  known  as  soft  wheat  is 
produced.  One  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  a  year  are  produced.  That 
wheat  does  not  reach  the  eastern  market, 
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except  for  pastry— pies,  cakes,  and  bis¬ 
cuits.  It  goes  mainly  to  the  Orient  and 
to  South  and  Central  American  countries. 
If  there  is  a  shortage  of  wheat  there,  the 
expansion  is  made  by  dealing  directly 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
increasing  the  quantity  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Every  effort  is  made  to  main¬ 
tain  equilibrium  as  between  supply  and 
demand. 

When  we  want  the  high-protein  wheat, 
which  is  raised  in  the  higher  altitudes 
and  farther  east,  and  is  used  for  bread, 
we  get  it  from  the  Wheat  Belt.  If  there 
is  a  shortage  there,  production  is  ex¬ 
panded. 

Today  one  of  the  most  important 
products  needed  in  this  country  and 
abroad  is  pork  fat,  called  lard.  I  remem¬ 
ber  a  few  years  ago,  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  that  the  tendency  was  to  raise 
smaller  hogs.  The  profit  was  from  hams 
and  bacon,  which  were  made  from  the 
smaller  hogs,  such  as  the  Durocs  and 
other  kindred  varieties.  Large  hogs, 
hogs,  such  as  the  Berkshire  and  Poland 
China,  were  almost  obsolescent.  They 
have  now  returned.  Why?  Because  the 
price  of  lard  has  gone  up  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  invite  larger  production. 

Such  illustrations  run  through  the 
whole  field  of  commodity  production. 
Today  we  are  sending  abroad  more  pork 
in  the  form  of  lard  than  ever  before  in 
our  history,  because  it  is  needed.  For 
that  reason  we  are  paying  a  higher  price  * 
for  hogs  which  produce  lard. 

Has  Mr.  Henderson  any  technologists 
who  are  qualified  to  meet  a  situation  of 
that  kind?  Although  he  is  a  fine  admin¬ 
istrator,  he  has  no  one  in  his  depart¬ 
ment  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
service  of  the  farmers.  If  we  go  through 
the  great  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  more 
than  60  years,  we  find  men  who  have 
served  for  30  or  40  years,  who  know  this 
problem,  who  are  working  with  it  today, 
and  who  are  dealing  with  products  and 
by-products  of  the  farm.  Are  we  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  their  services  and  turn  the 
problem  over  to  Mr.  Henderson,  who 
could  not  carry  the  load? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Bankhead 
amendment  is  not  only  in  the  interest  of 
the  farm  group  but  in  the  interest  of 
Mr.  Henderson  himself,  because  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unjust  to  give  him  now 
the  right  to  fix  prices  which  are  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  question  of 
production  and  supply  and  demand  and 
surpluses  for,  I  repeat — I  hesitate  to  say 
this,  but  it  is  important  in  connection 
with  the  whole  argument — he  does  not 
have  the  technicians,  the  experts,  the  ex¬ 
perienced  assistants  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  work.  If  we  desire 
to  have  duplication,  then  let  us  give  Mr. 
Henderson  the  job.  He  will  have  enough 
to  do  in  looking  after  the  processed  ag¬ 
ricultural  products,  the  canned  products, 
the  frozen  products,  the  dried  products; 
and  he  should  be  released  from  this  im¬ 
portant  task  which  should  fall  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  promised  to  give  my  one  view.  That 
in  particular,  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason 
why  I  shall  support  the  amendment — be¬ 
cause,  in  my  opinion,  we  are  engrafting 


upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a 
foreign  agency.  We  are  dividing  author¬ 
ity.  If  we  desire  to  have  a  single  au¬ 
thority,  let  us  leave  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  his  experts  the  task  of 
controlling  the  raw  products  which  come 
from  the  farm,  and  let  us  leave  to  Mr. 
Henderson  the  task  of  looking  after  the 
processed  and  manufactured  products. 

Just  one  word  in  conclusion:  Even 
though  the  subject  is  a  large  one,  I  have 
promised  to  occupy  but  a  short  space  of 
time. 

Today  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  using,  expending,  and  employing  the 
last  of  a  billion  dollars  to  purchase  agri¬ 
cultural  products.  It  has  already  ex¬ 
pended  $500,000,000  in  buying  products 
for  foreign  countries,  knowing  precisely 
the  quality  and  grade  it  wants.  Today 
I  was  talking  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  the  experts  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  he  told  me  that  they  are 
utilizing  $500,000,000  of  the  $1,000,000,000, 
employing  some  of  the  methods  I  have 
mentioned.  To  permit  Mr.  Henderson 
now  to  go  into  the  market — as  he  can  do 
under  the  bill — and  become  a  competitor, 
using  the  same  funds  of  the  United 
States,  and  permit  him  to  do  the  very 
same  thing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
is  doing  today,  would  be  duplication  and 
waste.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  farm¬ 
ers.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  the  taxpay¬ 
ers.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  all  of  us  who 
know  that  it  is  as  necessary  to  provide 
the  food  grown  on  the  farms  as  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  the  munitions  produced 
in  the  factories. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  briefly 
and  hurriedly  expressed,  I  shall  support 
the  Bankhead  amendment  as  modified. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
judgment  90  percent,  perhaps  95  percent, 
of  everything  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  McNary],  and  also  95  per¬ 
cent  of  everything  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  is  abso¬ 
lutely  true,  and  I  fully  agree  with  it.  If 
we  had  only  one  activity  of  the  American 
people  to  regulate  and  with  respect  to 
which  to  fix  prices,  and  if  that  activity 
were  the  production  of  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country,  what  those  two 
Senators  have  said  would  not  only  satisfy 
me  but  it  would  absolutely  control  my 
vote.  I  think  all  they  have  narrated 
about  the  farmer,  and  his  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
his  desire  to  follow  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  will  not  be  interfered  with  in  one 
degree  if  someone  other  than  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  appointed  as  Price 
Administrator.  I  think  this  is  a  greater 
question,  that  there  are  more  things  de¬ 
pendent  upon  our  action  on  this  bill,  than 
any  other  with  which  the  Senate  has  been 
confronted  for  many  years. 

To  my  mind,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  this  bill,  whatever  changes  may 
be  made  in  it,  or  any  price-fixing  bill, 
will  be  completely  successful.  I  confess 
that  I  am  afraid  of  it.  If  I  had  been 
asked  2  years  ago  whether  I  would  vote 
for  this  kind  of  a  bill,  I  should  have  un¬ 
hesitatingly  said  that  I  would  not  vote 
for  it  under  any  circumstances;  and  yet 
the  world  conditions  now  confronting  us 
make  me  feel  as  though  such  a  measure 
as  this  is  necessary. 


I  do  not  want  to  face  the  dangers  of 
inflation  which  the  bill  is  principally  in¬ 
tended  to  avoid.  I  know  we  cannot  get 
a  bill  which  will  satisfy  everyone.  The 
bill  before  us  does  not  completely  satisfy 
me.  If  we  get  any  law  on  the  subject, 
we  must  act  in  a  spirit  of  compromise. 
If  prices  are  fixed  by  someone,  it  seems 
to  me  that  in  the  ultimate  or  final  stage 
they  must  be  controlled  by  one  individual 
or  committee  or  board-  I  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  if  we  divide 
the  authority,  as  I  see  the  matter,  we 
shall  surely  run  into  a  difficulty  which 
will  be  likely  to  overthrow  nearly  all  the 
benefits  which  can  come  from  legislation 
of  this  kind.  I  do  not  see  any  escape 
from  such  a  result.  Ultimately,  there 
must  be  one  authority  which  will  settle 
it  all.  That  is  the  basis  of  my  principal 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  do  not  believe  I  can  be  justly  charged 
with  being  unsympathetic  with  agricul¬ 
ture.  I  have  been  advocating  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  for  more  than  12  years— 
yes,  for  20  years — agricultural  legisla¬ 
tion  that  has  seemed  to  me  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  vital  and  important.  The  Senate 
has  not  always  listened  to  what  I  have 
said.  As  I  see  the  matter  now,  I  think 
sometimes  the  Senate  may  have  been 
correct  in  refusing  to  follow  me  in  some 
instances,  although  in  each  case  I  acted 
according  to  the  clear  dictates  of  my 
conscience;  and  I  realize,  Mr.  President, 
when  I  listen  to  the  remarks  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  about  the  amendment  that  they 
are  just  as  sincere  in  supporting  it  as  I 
am  sincere  in  opposing  it. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  men,  or  of  which 
man  shall  be  selected  to  administer  the 
bill.  We  cannot  find  in  the  United  States 
a  single  individual  who  possesses  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  intimate  knowledge  of  all  farm 
principles  and  of  all  the  other  activities 
of  the  American  people  to  enable  him 
properly  to  administer  this  bill  when  we 
put  it  on  the  statute  books.  Whoever  is 
selected  will  have,  in  many  cases,  to  take 
the  opinion  and  judgment  of  other  men. 
He  will  have  to  consider  the  ideas  of  other 
men;  and  if  he  is  not  willing  to  do  that,  I 
care  not  who  he  may  be,  he  is  not  fit  to 
hold  the  job  of  Price  Administrator. 
Whether  it  be  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Henderson,  or 
whether  it  be  ex-President  Hoover,  no 
man  possesses  intimate  knowledge  of  all 
the  intricacies  of  life  that  now  confront 
us  all  and  confront  our  Nation. 

I  would  as  soon  trust  the  present  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  with  this  job  as  to 
trust  any  other  man  with  it.  I  would 
vote  for  an  amendment  which  would  turn 
over  the  administration  of  this  entire 
matter  to  him.  I  would  not  have  any 
objection  if  ex-President  Hoover  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  it.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Bankhead]  that  Mr.  Hoover  made  a  great 
record  as  Food  Administrator.  I  did  not 
always  think  so  at  the  time;  but,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  he  did  a  magnificent  job. 
I  have  no  objection  to  Mr.  Henderson. 
As  I  said,  we  cannot  get  a  man  who  knows 
it  all.  We  must  have  somebody  who  will 
call  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  all  other 
Secretaries,  and  the  leading  men  behind 
the  various  industries  of  our  country. 
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He  cannot  ignore  industrial  occupations. 
He  cannot  ignore  the  manufacturing  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  country.  Any  man  who 
makes  a  success  of  the  administration  of 
this  act  must  look  at  all  of  it,  for,  after 
all,  Senators,  the  various  phases  of  the 
administration  of  this  act  intertwine; 
they  overlap.  It  will  be  impossible  to  fix 
a  price  on  one  thing  without  that  price 
being  felt  and  noticed  in  some  other  thing 
that  at  first  blush  will  appear  to  have  no 
relation  to  the  first  one. 

If  Mr.  Henderson  is  appointed,  and 
fixes  a  price  on  some  nonagricultural 
commodity,  and  then  undertakes  to  fix 
a  price  on  an  agricultural  commodity, 
and  goes  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  says,  “This  is  the  price  I  should  like 
to  have,”  and  the  Secretary  says,  “No; 
I  should  like  to  have  a  different  figure, 
and  perhaps  a  higher  one,”  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  very  likely  will  say,  “If  you  do  that 
I  shall  have  to  undo  all  I  have  done 
about  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
price  to  be  fixed  on  this  manufactured 
article,  perhaps”;  and  if  the  Secretary 
had  control,  and  Mr.  Henderson  had  to 
come  to  the  Secretary’s  figure,  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  would  have  to  do  it  all  over  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
possible  for  any  man,  however  great  or 
wise,  to  reach  a  proper  result  if  he  has 
to  share  his  authority  with  somebody  else 
who  is  independent  of  him.  That  is  the 
reason  why  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend¬ 
ment.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  seems 
to  me  the  amendment,  if  adopted,  would 
be  harmful  to  this  kind  of  legislation, 
even  if  not  destructive  of  the  whole  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  is  not  because  of  lack  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  any  man.  It  is  because  I 
think  I  recognize  the  enormity  of  the 
job,  and  that  it  cannot  be  divided  with¬ 
out  injuring  it  or  perhaps  ruining  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  better  qualified  to  take  this 
job  than  Mr.  Henderson  is.  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  he  is  better  qualified 
than  any  other  man  in  the  country  is. 
At  least,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  think  he 
will  do  a  good  job  if  he  is  placed  in 
charge  of  this  work.  But  if  we  place  him 
in  charge  of  one  branch  of  it  and  place 
somebody  else  in  charge  of  another 
branch,  the  conflicting  authority  will 
bring  ruin,  or  at  least  detriment,  to  the 
entire  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  more  friendly  to 
the  agriculturists  of  the  United  States 
than  to  any  other  class  of  persons.  I 
feel  that  way  because  for  the  past  25 
years  I  have  thought  that  the  American 
farmer  was  not  getting  a  square  deal; 
and  if  this  bill  were  enacted,  and  I  were 
called  upon  to  pass  judgment  upon  any 
price  that  would  have  to  be  fixed,  and 
there  were  any  doubt  in  my  mind,  the 
controversy  being  between  an  agricul¬ 
tural  product  and  a  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct,  I  should  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
to  agriculture.N  After  all,  agriculture  is 
the  foundation  of  everything.  Without 
It,  our  Government  and  our  country 
would  be  a  complete  and  absolute  failure. 
I  want  to  see  it  independent.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  elevated  and  put  on  a  higher 
plane.  But,  Mr.  President,  if  we  divide 
this  authority,  ruin  will  come  to  agricul¬ 
ture  as  quickly  as  to  any  other  activity 
of  the  American  people. 


Even  though  we  are  sympathetic  with 
agriculture,  even  though  we  are  preju¬ 
diced  in  favor  of  agriculture,  we  cannot 
afford  in  fixing  prices  to  give  agriculture 
a  great  advantage  over  any  other  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States.  If  the  Price 
Administrator  cannot  fix  the  price  of 
agricultural  commodities  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
why  should  he  be  permitted  to  fix  the 
price  of  any  manufactured  product  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce?  Why  should  he  be  permitted  to 
fix  the  price  of  any  product  over  which 
any  of  the  various  secretaries  of  de¬ 
partments  have  primary  jurisdiction? 
If  we  are  to  compel  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Agricultural  Department,  for  the  same 
reason  we  ought  to  compel  him  to  submit 
to  the  judgment  of  every  other  Secretary 
in  the  President’s  Cabinet.  Would  that 
be  asking  too  much?  Would  that  be 
unfair?  It  seems  to  me  it  must  appeal 
to  the  fairness  and  honesty  of  all  men, 
yet  we  all  know  that  if  we  did  that  this 
whole  structure  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight.  The  only  difference  between 
doing  that  with  all  industries  and  doing 
it  with  one  of  them  is  that  the  proposal 
does  not  cover  as  many  of  them  as  though 
we  included  several,  and  the  injury  or 
ruin  probably  would  be  less  than  though 
we  extended  it  to  cover  all  industry  in  the 
United  States. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  to  any  indus¬ 
try.  an  advantages  that  is  unfair,  and 
that  statement  applies  to  agriculture  just 
as  it  does  to  every  other  industry.  We 
cannot  afford  under  the  law  to  give  agri¬ 
culture  an  advantage  over  every  other 
industry.  We  have  gone  quite  a  way  in 
this  bill,  it  seems  to  me — and  I  am  glad 
we  have;  I  am  not  complaining  about  it; 
I  favor  it — when  we  provide  that  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  must  be  reached  on  an 
agricultural  product  before  the  Price 
Administrator  can  lower  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  farmer 
does  not  want  an  advantage  in  facing 
this  war.  He  will  have  to  sacrifice 
something,  as  every  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States  will  have  to  sacrifice  some¬ 
thing.  All  of  us  must  be  prepared  to 
sacrifice  to  save  our  country,  to  protect 
our  way  of  life,  to  protect  free  demo¬ 
cratic  government  in  the  face  of  the  ter¬ 
rible  opposition  that  now  confronts  us; 
and  it  seems  to  me  we  cannot  afford  in 
any  legislation  to  give  an  advantage  to 
any  industry,  or  to  any  occupation,  or  to 
any  body  of  men. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  hes¬ 
itate  to  take  even  a  moment  at  this 
hour,  when  I  know  how  anxious  Sena¬ 
tors  are  to  vote,  and  I  shall  not  delay 
the  Senate  long,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  I  had  some  part  from  the  beginning, 
even  before  the  introduction  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  in  framing  it,  I  feel  that  I  should 
say  a  few  words  regarding  it. 

We  all  regret  the  necessity  for  a  price- 
control  law.  We  all  regret  that  we  are 
in  war.  We  all  regret  that  such  Condi¬ 
tions  have  been  brought  about  in  the 
world  that  we  have  been  compelled  to 
unsheathe  the  sword  in  behalf  of  our 
country  and  all  the  things  for  which  it 


stands.  But  we  are  in  that  situation,  we 
are  at  war,  and  we  are  compelled,  be¬ 
cause  of  that,  to  do  many  things  which 
we  would  not  do  in  ordinary  times,  and 
which  we  would  not  think  of  doing  and 
which  we  would  not  be  asked  to  do  in 
normal  times.  We  must  face  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  it  exists. 

I  suppose  I  will  not  be  required  to  give 
myself  a  certificate  of  good  character  as 
a  friend  of  agriculture.  Ever  since  the 
Revolutionary  War  my  ancestors  have 
been  farmers.  My  father  wras  a  farmer 
until  the  day  of  his  death,  and  I  am  a 
farmer.  I  am  a  member  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  I  have  been 
invited,  and  have  accepted  the  invitation, 
to  address  the  State  convention  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of 
Kentucky  next  Thursday,  if  I  can  leave 
Washington.  The  invitation  was  a  great 
compliment  to  me,  because  in  it  was 
stated  the  reason  why  I  was  invited, 
namely,  because  during  my  entire  life, 
especially  my  congressional  life,  I  have 
aided  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer. 

When  the  question  of  a  bill  such  as  the 
one  now  pending  was  under  considera¬ 
tion,  before  the  bill  was  introduced,  in 
the  conferences  which  took  place  leading 
to  its  formulation,  in  which  I  was  invited 
to  sit,  of  course  there  was  raised  the 
question  of  how  to  deal  with  the  farmer 
and  agricultural  products  in  a  bill  of  this 
kind.  The  first  suggestion  in  that  regard 
was  that  we  provide  a  floor  which  would 
not  be  below  the  lean  value  fixed  by  the 
Government  on  the  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  that  is,  85  percent  of  parity.  In 
those  conferences  I  insisted  that  the  floor 
should  be  not  below  parity  itself,  because 
we  had  set  parity  as  an  objective  for  agri¬ 
culture  in  normal  times,  in  peacetimes, 
and  it  had  not  been  yet  attained;  that, 
having  set  parity  as  a  fair  objective  in 
peacetimes  for  agricultural  prices,  we 
should  not  set  any  standard  below  that 
in  any  price  legislation  coming  about  as 
a  result  of  the  war. 

As  the  bill  was  introduced  it  contained 
provision  for  100  percent  of  parity;  and 
that  is  not  a  fixed  price,  as  all  Senators 
know.  Parity  is  a  flexible  term;  parity 
is  something  which  has  to  be  adjusted 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  order  to  bring  it  into  re¬ 
lationship  with  other  prices,  so  that  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer 
at  any  given  time  under  the  agricultural 
program  may  fairly  compare  with  his 
purchasing  power  in  the  years  1909-14. 

Under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  readjusting  the 
question  of  parity  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  what  may  be  100  percent  of  parity 
today  may  not  be  100  percent  of  parity 
next  month,  and  what  may  be  110  percent 
of  parity  in  January  1942  may  not  be  110 
percent  of  parity  in  December  1942,  or 
in  July  1942.  That  is  why  we  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  pending  bill  subsection  (a) 
of  section  3,  which  reads: 

No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  (1)  the 
market  price  equivalent  to  110  percent  of  the 
parity  price  or  comparable  price  for  such  com¬ 
modity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location,  and  sea- 
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sonal  differentials,  as  determined  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Of  course,  that  applies  to  the  basic 
commodities.  Subsection  Cb)  provides: 

For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  parity  prices 
shall  be  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by  law: 
Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any  agricultural 
commodity  other  than  the  basic  crops — corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts — 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish  a 
comparable  price,  whenever  he  finds,  after  in¬ 
vestigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  such  commodity 
has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since 
the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of 
line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities. 

So  that  whether  we  are  dealing  with 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  or  pea¬ 
nuts,  or  all  other  agricultural  products, 
where  a  comparable  price  may  be  fixed, 
the  base  upon  which  the  110  percent  of 
parity  is  to  be  figured  is  to  be  set  and 
fixed  and  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
question  of  parity  between  farm  prices 
and  farm  purchasing  power  and  the 
prices  of  other  commodities  which  the 
farmer  purchases  in  order  that  he  may 
cultivate  his  crop,  support  his  family,  and 
do  other  things  which  he  wishes  to  do 
with  his  income. 

When  we  were  trying  to  frame  the  leg¬ 
islation  we  had  in  mind  that  we  had  pro¬ 
vided  a  program  for  agriculture  which  we 
had  not  done  for  any  other  industry  or 
any  other  vocation  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  we  did  not  desire  to  break  down 
that  program.  Therefore  we  provided  in 
the  bill  as  it  was  introduced  that  no  price 
administrator  should  fix  a  maximum 
which  would  be  below  100  percent  of 
parity.  Under  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  as  it  is  reported  now  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  no  price  administrator  would  be 
permitted  to  fix  a  maximum  price,  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  a  ceiling,  below  the 
figure  of  110  percent  of  parity,  as  parity 
may  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time  by  a 
proclamation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Not  only  that,  but  under  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  in  the  event 
that  110  percent  did  not  seem  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  fair  prices  of  certain  products 
as  of  October  1,  1941,  there  was  language 
which,  in  the  second  place,  provided  that 
the  Price  Administrator  could  not  go  be¬ 
low  those  prices.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
clarify  that  by  some  language  so  that  it 
may  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  should  not  go  below 
whichever  may  be  the  higher,  the  prices 
on  the  1st  of  October  or  110  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  make  this 
statement  in  criticism  of  anyone,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  fact  that  during 
all  the  weeks  and  months  when  the 
House  committee  was  holding  hearings 
on  the  bill  no  one  suggested  that  there 
should  be  any  division  in  the  authority 
of  the  Price  Administrator. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  made  a 
lengthy  statement  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee.  I  have  read  it,  and  it  is  a  very 
excellent  statement  made  in  support  of 
the  bill  as  it  was  then  before  the  House. 
Among  the  things  which  he  said  were 
true,  and  which  we  all  remember,  was 
that  prices  have  not  as  yet  gone  too  high. 


I  agree  with  that  statement  absolutely. 
But  what  he  feared  was  what  might  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  future,  and  he  did  not  want  a 
situation  to  come  about  whereby  the 
terrible  debacle  in  agriculture  that  oc¬ 
curred  following  the  last  war  would  be 
repeated,  when,  by  reason  of  inflated 
farm  prices  many  a  farmer  who  all  his 
life  had  been  contented  with  a  small 
farm  but  who,  looking  out  on  what 
turned  out  to  be  a  mirage,  thought  there 
would  never  be  an  end  to  high  farm 
prices,  traded  in  his  little  farm  on  which 
he  had  been  satisfied,  as  a  part  payment 
on  a  big  farm,  and  as  a  result  lost  both 
the  little  one  and  the  big  one. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  that 
in  mind  when  in  his  testimony  he  cau¬ 
tioned  Congress  against  leaving  the  agri¬ 
cultural  situation  in  such  posture  as  to 
induce  spiral  increases  in  agricultural 
prices,  so  that  that  might  be  again  the 
result  to  agriculture. 

But  during  the  House  committee  hear¬ 
ings,  during  the  House  consideration  of 
the  bill,  nobody  asked  any  division  in  the 
authority  of  the  Price  Administrator. 
The  bill  came  to  the  Senate.  We  had 
hearings  on  it  for  2  weeks.  We  heard 
anyone  who  wanted  to  be  heard.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  go  into  the  great  detail 
that  the  House  committee  went  into  in 
hearing  witnesses.  No  one  advocated 
any  division  of  authority.  I  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of 
my  State,  the  head  of  which  is  my  per¬ 
sonal  friend,  and  he  said: 

What  we  want  is  110  percent  of  parity,  and 
October  1  as  a  basis  for  prices  that  may  be 
higher  than  110  percent. 

When  in  the  subcommittee  we  began 
the  consultation  about  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Brown]  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  both  will  give 
me  credit  for  having  had  some  part  in 
the  persuasion  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  committee  to  fix  110  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  gladly  do  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  will  also  give  me  credit  for 
having  had  something  to  do  with  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  October  1  as  the  base. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did  come  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  last  day — not  the  last  day 
of  the  hearings,  but  on  the  last  of  the 
subcommittee’s  consideration,  just  before 
we  were  to  report  the  bill  to  the  full 
committee,  and  suggested  practically  the 
amendment  that  is  now  pending,  that  he 
be  given  the  authority  to  fix  prices  of 
agricultural  products,  and  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  full  committee  considered 
the  suggestion  and  rejected  it.  So  we 
have  the  question  before  us  now. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  in  this  war. 
The  farmer  is  in  it;  the  lawyer  is  in  it; 
the  doctor  is  in  it;  the  merchant  is  in  it; 
the  white-collar  clerk  behind  the  counter 
is  in  it;  the  teller  in  the  bank  is  in  it; 
the  man  in  the  mine,  the  man  in  the 
machine  shop — all  are  in  the  war.  All 
must  make  sacrifices. 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  one  of 
the  reasons  why  this  amendment  making 
it  compulsory  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  approve  the  prices  on  farm  prod¬ 


ucts  before  the  Administrator  can  pro¬ 
mulgate  them,  ought  to  be  adopted,  is 
that  we  have  not  included  any  ceiling  on 
wages.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that, 
because  it  is  not  in  the  bill,  but  I  do  feel 
that  it  is  proper  to  say  a  word  about  it, 
because  it  is  not  quite  an  analogous 
situation. 

We  have  set  up  various  governmental 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
wages  in  this  country.  We  have  set  up 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  The  President  ap¬ 
pointed  a  mediation  board  for  defense 
factories  in  industry.  Ever  since  1926 
there  has  been  a  Railway  Labor  Board 
which  has  been  functioning  in  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  labor  disputes  on  our  rail¬ 
roads.  Now,  in  order  to  give  the  Price 
Administrator  any  power  in  the  fixing  of 
wages  it  would  be  necessary  to  super¬ 
impose  him  on  all  these  other  agencies 
we  have  set  up,  and  to  nullify  them,  and 
put  the  Price  Administrator  in  control. 

The  railway  brotherhoods  have  just 
settled  their  wage  controversies  through 
the  processes  of  the  law,  through  the 
mediation  board  which  Congress  created 
15  years  ago.  We  are  bound  to  assume 
that  it  was  a  fair  settlement,  because  it 
was  made  under  the  law  by  negotiation 
and  by  arbitration,  as  the  law  provides. 
Yet  the  wages  of  these  men  enter  into 
the  cost  of  production,  into  the  cost  of 
products  which  the  consumer  purchases. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  would 
so  unsettle  the  peace  and  harmony  now 
in  existence  on  our  great  transportation 
systems  than  for  Congress  to  say  in  a 
price  bill  that  the  Price  Administrator 
shall  have  the  power  to  readjust  their 
wages  and  to  interfere  with  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  has  been  entered  into  and 
which  is  Nation-wide. 

Mr.  Hoover  himself,  testifying  before 
the  committee,  was  emphatic  that  it  was 
impractical  for  any  price  administrator 
to  fix  wages,  because  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  everywhere;  it  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  deal  with  farm  wages;  it  would 
be  necessary  to  go  into  the  question  of 
wages  in  mines,  where  they  have  a  2- 
year  agreement  with  respect  to  wages, 
which  will  not  expire  until  1943. 

In  view  of  all  the  ramifications  and 
the  disturbance  a  provision  of  that  sort 
would  bring  about  in  what  we  now  hope 
to  be  a  peaceful  industrial  and  labor  sit¬ 
uation,  the  full  committee,  and  practi¬ 
cally  every  witness  who  came  before  it, 
advised  against  including  such  a  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  proposed  legislation,  and  it 
was  not  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  discuss  the 
question  of  any  increases  in  the  price  of 
products  on  the  farm.  We  know  what 
has  happened. 

Something  has  been  said  about  Mr. 
Henderson.  I  think  many  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  had  a 
misconception  of  Mr.  Henderson  when 
we  first  went  into  this  subject.  He  may 
be  undiplomatic.  He  is  a  double-fisted, 
hard  fighter.  That  is  the  sort  of  man  we 
must  have  if  he  is  to  resist  all  the  pres¬ 
sure  that  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  if  he  is  not  to  yield  to  pressure 
groups  who  think  that  the  prices  should 
be  higher  than  they  really  ought  to  be 
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and  if  there  is  to  be  a  harmonious  price 
structure  throughout  the  United  States. 

Since  this  price  legislation  was  in  its 
inception  last  June  I  have  never  gone  to 
Mr.  Henderson  and  presented  a  condi¬ 
tion  to  him  which  he  has  not  carefully 
and  intelligently  considered.  When  a 
few  days  ago  he  had  fixed  a  ceiling  on 
1,800  oils  and  fats,  not  simply  on  cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  which  is  but  one  of  the  whole 
category  of  1,800  of  them,  and  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  price  of  cottonseed  had 
gone  up  from  $30  a  ton  to  $52  a  ton 
under  the  11  ^-cent-per -pound  price  on 
cottonseed  oil,  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown],  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  and  I 
brought  these  matters  to  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  he  said,  “Well,  I  can¬ 
not  do  that  overnight.  There  are  1,800 
of  these  things.  I  have  got  to  deal  with 
the  whole  group  of  them,  the  whole  cate¬ 
gory.”  But  he  agreed  to  put  the  price  of 
cottonseed  oil  at  a  figure  which  gave  the 
farmers  $62  a  ton  for  cottonseed. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  representation  of 
the  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Henderson  in 
dealing  with  a  problem  of  that  kind  when 
it  is  brought  to  his  attention. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  In  view  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said  about  Mr.  Leon 
Henderson’s  qualifications  to  serve  as 
Price  Administrator,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  referred  to  on 
numerous  occasions  during  this  debate, 
I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  known 
Mr.  Henderson  probably  longer  than  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Henderson  for  15  years.  I 
knew  him  long  before  he  was  ever  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  What  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  intimated  is  entirely  true. 
Mr.  Henderson  is  one  of  the  least  tactful 
persons  I  have  ever  known  in  all  my  ex¬ 
perience.  I  think,  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  man  who  does  not  rely  on  tact, 
but  is  a  tcugh-minded,  tough-fibered, 
fearless  individual  who  proceeds  to  a 
conclusion  and  is  willing  to  stand  in  a 
position  where  the  winds  must  neces¬ 
sarily  blow  on  him  from  every  direction 
and  do  what  he  believes  to  be  right. 

I  think  Mr.  Henderson  has  those  quali¬ 
fications.  He  is  an  extremely  able  econ¬ 
omist.  He  is  as  honest  a  man  as  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life.  He  is  anxious  in 
every  way  possible  to  do  justice  and 
equity;  &nd  I  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  will  never  be  renowned  for 
tact  or  for  mollifying  people,  he  is  a  man 
who  is  excellently  suited  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  think  he  has  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  background  of  Mr.  Baruch. 
That  is  no  reflection  on  Mr.  Henderson. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  else  in  the  country 
has  them,  either.  No  other  individual 
in  the  country  has  the  experience,  the 
intellect,  and  the  particular  training 
which  Mr.  Baruch  has.  However,  I  do 
think  that  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  very  able 
economist.  He  intends  to  do  what  is 
right,  and  he  is  utterly  fearless  and  ex¬ 
tremely  patriotic.  I  believe  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  to  have  attacks  made,  either  di¬ 


rectly  or  by  innuendo,  in  either  the  House 
or  Senate,  by  persons  who  have  not  taken 
the  trouble  to  become  acquainted  with 
him. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  as  it 
is  now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  provides/  that  neither  the  Price 
Administrator  nor  anyone  else,  under  the 
proposed  law  or  any  other  law,  may  fix  a 
price  on  an  agricultural  commodity  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  As  the  Senator  now  offers 
the  amendment,  he  has  eliminated  the 
provision  with  respect  to  articles  which 
are  made  or  processed  from  agricultural 
products;  yet  I  think  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  they  cannot  be  separated  eco¬ 
nomically,  because  the  prices  of  things 
which  are  made  from  agricultural  prod- 
uct§  necessarily  depend  upon  the  prices 
of  the  agricultural  products  themselves. 
So  there  is  a  connection  between  the  two, 
although  the  amendment  seeks  to  sepa¬ 
rated  that  connection. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point  a  list,  which  I  shall  not 
take  the  time  to  read,  of  a  few  things 
which  are  made  from  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts.  Even  under  the  amendment  the 
Price  Administrator  would  have  control 
over  products  which  are  made  from  com¬ 
modities  over  which  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  have  control  under  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Textiles  and  textile  products :  Clothing  and 
apparel  of  all  kinds — Work  shirts,  overalls, 
suits,  overcoats,  handkerchiefs,  broadcloth, 
denims,  drills,  duck,  flannels,  muslins,  per¬ 
cale,  sateen,  sheeting,  toweling,  tablecloth, 
hosiery  and  underwear,  dress  goods,  hats. 

Leather  and  leather  products:  Shoes  and 
sole  leather,  harness,  leather  luggage,  gloves 
and  belting. 

Chemicals:  Important  alcohols  used  in 
making  munitions  are  made  from  molasses 
base;  acetic  acid,  soaps  and  starch,  wash¬ 
ing  powders,  paints  (casein),  turpentine,  fer¬ 
tilizer  (tankage),  tallow. 

Household  furnishing:  Blankets  and  bed¬ 
ding,  comforters,  floor  coverings,  upholstery. 

Tobacco  products:  Cigars,  cigarettes,  plug 
and  pipe  tobacco. 

Feeds :  Manufactured  and  processed  foods — 
Cereals  and  breakfast  foods,  canned  soup, 
cornstarch,  vegetable  oils,  peanut  butter,  mo¬ 
lasses,  glucose,  jelly,  lard,  dried  beans  and 
onions,  grape  juice,  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables,  macaroni,  processed  cheese,  corn  meal, 
edible  tallow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  ought 
to  be  consulted.  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  Iris  being  consulted;  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  Price  Administrator 
would  consult  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  am  even  willing  to  state  in  the 
law  that  he  shall  consult  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  before  any  price  shall  be 
fixed  upon  an  agricultural  product.  For 
that  purpose’  I  offer  the  following 
amendment  to  the  pending  amendment: 

In  the  next  to  the  last  line  of  the 
amendment,  before  the  word  “prior” 
strike  out  the  word  “the”;  and  in  the 
last  line  strike  out  the  words  “approval 
of”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “consulta¬ 
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tion  with”,  so  that  the  language  would 
read: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  law,  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  act  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  without  prior  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

I  grant  that  such  a  provision  would  not 
be  binding  on  the  Price  Administrator, 
except  as  to  consultation.  He  would  not 
have  to  take  the  advice  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  after  consulting  him;  but 
there  would  be  placed  upon  him  the  legal 
obligation  to  do  what  he  would  do  any¬ 
way,  that  is,  to  consult  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  accept  from  the 
Secretary  the  facts  which  the  Secretary 
would  submit  to  the  Administrator  in 
regard  to  the^  price  of  an  agricultural 
commodity,  leaving  the  unity  of  control 
and  the  final  determination  of  the  price 
with  the  Price  Administrator,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  division  of  authority. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  Is  the  Senator  offering  his 
amendment  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Bankhead  amendment? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  I  offer  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lucas  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley]  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

There  are  three  purposes  for  which 
the  price-fixing  bill  is  designed.  The 
first  and  foremost  is  to  aid  the  war  effort, 
the  second  is  to  prevent  price  inflation, 
and  the  third  is  to  prevent  profiteering. 

So  far  no  one  has  shown  how  bringing 
agriculture  under  the  terms  of  the  bill 
would  aid  any  of  those  purposes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  purpose  to  prevent 
price  inflation.  No  one  has  shown  how 
the  bill  would  prevent  inflation  without 
hindering  the  production  of  agricultural 
commodities.  Therefore  no  one  has 
shown  a  reason  satisfactory  to  me  why 
agriculture  should  be  in  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  it  has  been  hinted 
that  those  of  us  who  are  supporting  the 
effort  to  remove  agriculture  from  the  bill 
are  a  little  unpatriotic  or  a  little  short¬ 
sighted  in  connection  with  the  over-all 
effort  to  win  the  war.  But  no  one  has  yet 
pointed  to  a  single  commodity  or  followed 
one  farm  commodity  through  and  shown 
how  the  bill  would  help  the  war  effort 
with  respect  to  agriculture. 

Let  us  take  wool  as  an  example.  The 
Army  needs  wool  for  uniforms  and  cloth¬ 
ing.  If  there  is  a  shortage  of  wool  the 
price  will  rise,  and  the  sheep  raisers  can 
soon  increase  their  production  of  wool 
and  will  do  so.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
want.  Therefore,  to  allow  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  operate  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  commodity  would  aid  the 
war  effort  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
would  interfere  with  it. 
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Suppose  there  were  a  shortage  of  gun¬ 
cotton.  Immediately  that  fact  would  be 
reflected  in  a  higher  price  for  cotton, 
and  the  farmer  would  increase  his  pro¬ 
duction  and  thereby  aid  the  war  effort. 

Suppose  there  should  be  a  shortage  of 
food  for  our  Aliles.  Immediately  that 
fact  would  be  reflected  in  a  price  rise,  and 
immediately  the  farmer  would  increase 
his  production  of  food,  and  do  exactly 
what  we  want — aid  the  war  effort  instead 
of  hindering  it. 

I  have  a  good  farm.  It  is  modern,  up  to 
date,  and  well  mortgaged.  On  my  farm  I 
have  some  hogs.  Last  month  I  had  nine 
brood  sows.  I  could  either  sell  them  as 
fat  hogs  or  keep  them  for  brood  sows. 
The  price  of  hogs  looked  good,  and  I  kept 
them  as  brood  sows.  Hogs  increase  very 
rapidly,  and  it  does  not  take  the  farmer 
long  to  expand  his  production  of  pork 
and  lard.  That  is  exactly  what  we  want. 
Therefore,  to  allow  agriculture  to  operate 
under  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  not 
only  would  not  thwart  the  war  effort  but 
would  aid  the  war  effort  by  supplying 
the  very  sinews  of  war. 

The  next  point  is  inflation.  If  we 
should  fix  a  ceiling  on  farm  prices,  that 
might  aid  our  effort  to  control  inflation 
to  some  extent — not  much,  as  I  shall 
show — but  at  the  same  time  it  would 
thwart  the  increased  production  of  a 
commodity  of  which  there  was  evidently 
a  shortage,  or  else  the  price  would  not  be 
going  up.  So  we  should  find  ourselves 
running  counter  to  the  main  purpose, 
which  is  to  aid  the  war  effort. 

I  said  I  would  show  that  the  bill  would 
not  be  of  much  aid  in  our  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  inflation.  Last  year  25  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
ceived  only  8  percent*  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  The  farmers  represent  25  percent 
of  the  population  of  the  Nation,  but  last 
year  they  received  only  8  percent  of  the 
national  income.  Does  that  8  percent 
afford  us  our  only  opportunity  to  prevent 
inflation?  I  maintain  that  until  that  3 
percent  reaches  25  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income,  the  farmer  will  not  be  on 
a  parity,  and  there  will  not  be  inflation. 
So,  the  second  point,  which  is  that  the 
object  is  to  prevent  inflation,  is  very 
weak;  and  the  little  control  we  could 
exercise  would  operate  at  cross  purposes 
to  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  commodity  of  which  there 
might  be  a  shortage. 

Finally,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
prevent  war  profiteering.  Last  year 
many  contractors  and  many  businesses 
made  tremendous  profits.  Did  the 
farmer?  No;  he  received  8  percent  of 
the  national  income,  although  he  repre¬ 
sented  25  percent  of  the  population. 
Was  he  included  among  the  profiteers 
of  1941?  Was  he  among  the  profiteers 
of  World  War  No.  1?  Do  we  find  any 
farmers  among  the  23,000  persons  who 
became  millionaires  during  the  first 
World  V/ar?  No.  Therefore  the  third 
purpose,  which  is  to  prevent  war  profit¬ 
eering,  also  falls. 

For  these  reasons  I  conclude  that 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  bringing  the 
farmer  under  the  bill. 

Now  let  us  make  a  comparison.  I 
know  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  it,  and  I  should  be  the 


last  one  to  vote  for  anything  which,  in 
my  opinion,  would  either  hinder  the  war 
effort,  prevent  us  from  controlling  infla¬ 
tion,  or  make  war  profiteers.  Let  us  take 
aluminum  as  an  example.  It  is  said  we 
must  have  the  bill  because  there  is  a 
shortage  of  aluminum,  that  we  must  con¬ 
trol  commodities  because  some  of  them 
must  be  diverted  from  civilian  consump¬ 
tion  to  war  production.  That  is  not  true 
of  wheat,  because  civilians  must  eat 
wheat.  It  is  not  true  of  cotton,  because 
civilians  must  wear  clothes.  But  they 
can  do  without  rubber,  automobiles,  and 
many  other  commodities  which  are  not 
grown  or  produced  on  the  farnjs  of  the 
United  States.  Consequently  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  fundamental  nature  of 
what  we  are  attempting  to  do;  and  the 
farmer  is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the 
price-control  bill. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  its  patience  and 
consideration  in  listening  to  my  remarks. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  not  long  detain  the  Senate.  I  am 
as  anxious  as  is  any  one  other  Senator  to 
have  a  vote.  I  simply  desire  to  say  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  anyone  should 
misunderstand  the  purpose  and  the  effect 
of  the  Barkley  amendment.  .  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  emasculate  the  so-called  Bank- 
head  amendment,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
have  that  effect.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  does  not  dispute  that  state¬ 
ment,  although  he  says  it  would  have  no 
binding  effect. 

Those  who  at  heart  are  in  favor  of  the 
Bankhead  amendment  will  of  necessity 
vote  against  the  Barkley  amendment. 
Those  who  are  hunting  for  a  ground  on 
which  to  change  their  position,  of  course, 
will  vote  for  the  Barkley  amendment,  if 
they  desire  to  use  it  as  such  a  ground. 
But  the  Barkley  amendment,  if  agreed 
to,  will  mean  the  complete  emasculation 
of  the  Bankhead  amendment. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  am  not  hunting  for  a  way 
to  dodge  anything;  I  have  never  been 
wholeheartedly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Bankhead  amendment,  because  it  would 
establish  something  of  a  division.  I  have 
been  opposed  to  bringing  agriculture  un¬ 
der  the  bill  at  all. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  stated  my 
attitude,  and  I  have  nothing  to  retract. 
I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment,  so  that  we  can  find  out  who 
are  for  and  who  are  against  my  amend¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  desire  to  make  a  very  brief  state¬ 
ment;  I  shall  not  require  more  than  1 
minute  to  do  so. 

During  the  last  few  hours  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  great  many  telegrams  in  regard 
to  what  the  bill  would  do  to  the  potato 
growers.  Consequently,  I  telephoned  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  asked 
what  is  the  present  parity  price  on 
potatoes.  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Orr,  who  was 
still  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
even  though  it  was  5:30  when  I  tele¬ 
phoned.  Mr.  Orr  told  me  that  on  De¬ 
cember  15  last  the  parity  price  on  potatoes 
was  $1,013.  That  is  not  the  Chicago  mar¬ 
ket  price,  he  told  me;  that  is  the  average 
farm  price  throughout  the  United  States. 


I  cannot  help  being  convinced  that  the 
floor  which  is  sought  to  be  put  on  the 
price  of  potatoes  is  very  fair.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  percent  of  parity  would 
make  the  price  throughout  the  country 
approximately  $1,143  a  bushel,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  such  a  floor — not  a  ceil¬ 
ing,  mind  you — would  be  very,  very  help¬ 
ful  to  potato  growers. 

In  connection  with  my  remarks,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  letter  received 
today  by  me  from  a  potato  grower  in 
Colorado,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Cusack.  His  letter 
indicates  the  difficulties  facing  the  potato 
grower.  Truly,  he  must  contend  with  a 
market  rapidly  fluctuating  from  year  to 
year,  and  he  needs  years  of  high  prices 
in  order  to  balance  the  effect  of  years 
when  prices  are  disastrously  low. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
submitted  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  8,  1942. 

Hon.  Edwin  C.  Johnson, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Johnson  :  In  considering  the 
proposed  price  regulation  of  farm  products, 
I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  serious 
aspects  of  this  bill  as  it  applies  particularly 
to  the  potato  industry. 

Potatoes,  as  you  know,  are  perishable  ancf 
no  adequate  means  have  been  found  yet  to 
store  annual  surpluses.  Prices  heretofore 
have  been  governed  entirely  by  supply  and 
demand,  and  very  frequently  the  potato  mar¬ 
ket  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  market  on 
ordinary  farm  products.  This  was  especially 
true  in  the  year  1940  when  there  was  a  large 
surplus,  even  though  a  smaller  acreage  was 
planted.  Prices  were  generally  ruinous 
throughout  the  entire  country  as  they  have 
been  more  frequently  than  not  during  the 
past  10  years.  As  a  consequence,  even 
smaller  acreages  were  planted  in  1941,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  decrease  in  yield  from  397,000,000 
bushels  in  «T940  to  357,000,000  bushels  in 
1941.  This  decrease  was  purely  voluntary,  due 
primarily  to  the  inability  of  the  potato  grower 
to  properly  finance  his  structure.  Even 
though  prices  have  generally  increased  since 
October  1941  to  a  point  where  a  fair  profit 
can  now  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  such 
produce,  many  growers  were  forced  to  sell 
in  September  1941,  in  the  face  of  huge  cost 
increases,  at  a  price  which  produced  a  further 
loss  to  the  grower.  All  things  considered,  one 
disaster  has  followed  another  in  this  industry 
until  the  growers  are  extremely  jittery  about 
the  future,  even  disregarding  the  threat  of 
price  control.  This  industry,  as  you  know,  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  has  in  many  years  produced  the  biggest 
cash  crop  of  any  other  farm  product. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  cost  increases 
during  the  harvesting  season  of  1941  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1940  are  approximately  as 
follows: 

Burlap  sacks,  300  percent. 

Labor,  100  percent  and  up. 

Washing  and  packing  50  to  100  percent. 

The  average  farmer  invests  approximately 
$125  in  each  acre  of  potatoes  before  harvest¬ 
ing  is  completed,  or  many  times  more  than 
the  average  farm  product.  Hence,  much  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  the  prospects  for 
profit  before  a  farmer  will  even  consider  this 
type  of  crop.  Tremendous  investments  in 
equipment  and  machinery  are  also  necessary. 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  that  if  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  profit  is  in  any  way  seriously 
threatened  by  rigid  price  control  at  an  in¬ 
flexible  level  that  does  not  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  not  only  present  increases  in  cost  but 
prospective  increases,  that  the  entire  Indus- 
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try  ■will  be  seriously  threatened  and  a  real 
potato  famine  can  very  well  develop.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  am  sure  that  the  above  state¬ 
ments  are  most  conservative  and  can  be 
verified  by  any  kind  of  an  impartial  Investi¬ 
gation.  It  is  my  thought  that,  generally 
speaking,  any  price  ceiling  below  a  minimum 
of  $3.50  per  hundredweight,  Chicago  market, 
on  No.  1  Colorado  or  Idaho  potatoes  would  be 
very  likely  to  bring  about  disastrous  results. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frank  J.  Cusack, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer  Colorado 
Certified  Potato  Growers  Association. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley] 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  cuggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

Senators  answered  to  their 

names: 

Aiken 

Gerry 

O’Daniel 

Austin 

Glass 

O'Mahoney 

Bailey 

Green 

Overton 

Ball 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Reed 

Barkley 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bilbo 

Herring 

Rosier 

Bone 

Hill 

Russell 

Brewster 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Brown 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Spencer 

Bulow 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Bunker 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Burton 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Butler 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah 

Byrd 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Capper 

Lucas 

Truman 

Caraway 

McCarran 

Tunnell 

Chandler 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Chavez 

McKellar 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Idaho 

McNary 

Van  Nuys 

Clark,  Mo. 

Maloney 

Wagner 

Connally 

Maybank 

Wallgren 

Danaher 

Mead 

Walsh 

Davis 

Millikin 

White 

Downey 

Murdock 

Wiley 

Doxey 

Murray 

Willis 

Ellender 

Norris 

George 

Nye 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-five 
Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bark¬ 
ley]  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  On  that  question  I 
call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
call. 

Mr.  HOLMAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Stewart].  I  am  advised  that  if  that  Sen¬ 
ator  were  present  he  would  vote  as  I  am 
about  to  vote.  I  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  question  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges].  I  transfer 
that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Andrews],  and  will  vote.  I 
vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  is  un¬ 
avoidably  absent.  If  present,  he  would 
vote  “nay.”  He  has  a  pair  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch].  I 
am  advised  that,  if  present,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “yea.” 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  My  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Stewart],  is  absent  because  of  illness  in 
his  family.  If  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  ill¬ 
ness.  He  has  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson].  I  am 
advised  that,  if  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  California 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent.  I  am  advised  that,  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  these  Senators  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  is  absent  on  important  public 
business.  I  am  advised  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper] 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette]  are  unavoidably  absent. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  is  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senatof  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  a  hospital  be¬ 
cause  of  a  recent  hip  injury. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  39, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 39 


Austin 

Ellender 

Mead 

Ball 

Gerry 

Norris 

Barkley 

Glass 

Radcliffe 

Bone 

Green 

Reynolds 

Brewster 

Guffey 

Taft 

Brown 

Gurney 

Truman 

Burton 

Hughes 

Tunnell 

Byrd 

Kilgore 

Tydings 

Chandler 

Lee 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

Lodge 

Wagner 

Clark,  Idaho 

Lucas 

Wallgren 

Clark,  Mo. 

Maloney 

Walsh 

Danaher 

Maybank 

White 

NAYS— 46 

Aiken 

Herring 

Overton 

Bailey 

Hill 

Reed 

Bankhead 

Holman 

Rosier 

Bilbo 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Brooks 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Bulow 

Langer 

Shipstead 

Bunker 

McCarran 

Spencer 

Butler 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Capper 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Caraway 

McNary 

Thomas,  Utah 

Connally 

Millikin 

Tobey 

Davis 

Murdock 

Van  Nuys 

Downey 

Murray 

Wiley 

Doxey 

Nye 

WUlis 

George 

O'Daniel 

Hayden 

O’Mahoney 

NOT  VOTING— 

-11 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Smith 

Barbour 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Pepper 

Wheeler 

Gillette 

Smathers 

So  Mr.  Barkley’s  amendment  to  Mr. 
Bankhead’s  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  re¬ 
ported  by  the  committee.  Upon  that 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  already 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HOLMAN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennesee  fMr. 


Stewart],  I  am  advised  that  if  he  were 
present  he  would  vote  as  I  am  about  to 
vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges].  I  transfer  that  pair 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Andrews],  and  vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 
He  has  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Cal¬ 
ifornia  [Mr.  Johnson].  I  am  advised 
that  if  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  vote  “nay,”  and 
that  the  Senator  from  California  would 
vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent.  I  am  advised  that  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  these  Senators  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  is  absent  on  important  pub¬ 
lic  business.  I  am  advised  that  if  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gillette]  are  unavoidably  absent. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  is  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  a  hospital  be¬ 
cause  of  a  recent  hip  injury. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Again  referring  to  the 
absence  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  Johnson],  I  announce  that 
if  he  were  present  he  would  vote  “yea.” 
He  has  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch],  who  I  am  advised 
would  vote  “nay”  if  present. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  My  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Stewart]  is  unavoidably  detained.  If  he 
were  present  he  would  vote' “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  48, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 48 


Aiken 

Hayden 

O'Daniel 

Bailey 

Herring 

O'Mahonef 

Bankhead 

Hill 

Overton 

Bilbo 

Holman 

Reed 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Rosier 

Bulow 

La  Follette 

Russell 

Bunker 

Langer 

Schwartz 

Butler 

Lee 

Shipstead 

Capper 

McCarran 

Spencer 

Caraway 

McFarland 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Clark,  Idaho 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Connally 

McNary 

Thomas,  Utah 

Davis 

Millikin 

Tobey 

Downey 

Murdock 

Van  Nuys 

Doxey 

Murray 

Wiley 

George 

Nye 

NAYS— 37 

Willis 

Austin 

Gerry 

Radcliffe 

Ball 

Glass 

Reynolds 

Barkley 

Green 

Taft 

Bone 

Guffey 

Truman 

Brewster 

Gurney 

Tunnell 

Brown 

Hughes 

Tydings 

Burton 

Kilgore 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Lodge 

Wagner 

Chandler 

Lucas 

Wallgren 

Chavez 

Maloney 

Walsh 

Clark,  Mo. 

Maybank 

White 

Danaher 

Mead 

Ellender 

Norris 

NOT  VOTING— 

11 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Smith 

Barbour 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Pepper 

Wheeler 

GiUette 

Smathers 

January  9 
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So  Mr.  Bankhead’s  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  a  moment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  been  asked  by 
numerous  Senators  whether  it  is  my  in¬ 
tention  to  move  for  a  session  tomorrow, 
and  I  wish  to  announce  that  it  is.  I 
believe  there  are  not  more  than  one  or 
two  more  controversial  amendments,  and 
I  think  we  can  dispose  of  the  bill  tomor¬ 
row  in  an  hour  or  two.  I  hope  Senators 
will  cooperate  to  that  end.  I  wish  to  say 
also  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  move  that 
the  Senate  meet  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning  instead  of  at  noon. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  on  the  table  two  amendments, 
one  of  which  was  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran], 
and  the  other  by  myself.  After  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  am 
combining  his  amendment  with  the  one 
I  have  presented,  and  I  desire  to  call  up 
the  combined  amendment  for  discussion. 
It  is  my  understanding,  of  course,  that 
the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
is  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  at  this 
time  until  tomorrow  morning  at  11 
o’clock.  My  purpose  is  merely  to  have 
the  amendment  available  to  Senators  to¬ 
morrow  when  we  resume  consideration 
of  the  bill,  so  I  ask  that  the  amendments 
as  combined  be  printed  as  an  amend¬ 
ment,  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  29,  after  line  4,  strike  all  of  section 
3,  relating  to  “Agricultural  commodities,” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
section  3: 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be 
established  or  maintained  for  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  below  either  (1)  the  then 
current  emergency  wage  parity  price  or  com¬ 
parable  price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted 
for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal  differen¬ 
tials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  manner  here¬ 
inafter  provided  in  subsection  (b);  or  (2) 
the  market  price  prevailing  for  such  com¬ 
modity  on  October  1,  1941,  or  December  15, 
1941,  whichever  is  the  higher. 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  emer¬ 
gency  wage  parity  prices  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  construct¬ 
ing  a  combined  index  in  which  the  purchas¬ 
ing-power  index  now  used  by  the  Secretary 
to  compute  parity  prices  shall  be  given  a 
weight  of  80  and  a  factor  representing  an 
index  of  urban  wage  rates,  as  determined  by 
the  formula  in  use  January  1,  1941,  in  the 
index  of  wage  rates  published  in  The  Monthly 
Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions,  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  shall 
be  given  a  weight  of  20.  This  combined 


index  shall  have  August  1909  to  July  1914  as 
a  base  period.  In  applying  this  combined 
index  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  equitable  price  relation¬ 
ships,  as  among  all  agricultural  commodities. 

"(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  upon 
the  resale  price  of  any  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity,  or  any  grade,  regional  or  market  classifi¬ 
cation  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of  any  com¬ 
modity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole 
or  substantial  part  from  any  agricultural 
commodity  shall  not  be  below  a  price  which 
will  reflect  to  the  producer  of  such  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  the  emergency  wage  parity 
or  comparable  price  therefor  as  determined 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

“(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5 
nor  any  other  provision  of  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary 
to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section : 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super¬ 
sede,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to 
invalidate  any  marketing  agreement,  license, 
or  order,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  or  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  which  may  be  in  existence  or 
hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  formally  offering  the 
amendment  for  consideration? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  formally  of¬ 
fering  the  amendment  now,  so  that  it  will 
be  the  pending  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  offer  an  amendment,  but  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Ma¬ 
honey]  had  said  that  he  would  like  to 
have  his  considered  first;  so  if  mine  will 
not  be  in  order  until  his  is  disposed  of, 
I  shall  not  offer  mine  at  this  time. 
EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sei 
atp  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  exq£- 
utiye  business. 

je  motion  was  agreed  to;  and/the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted:  '" 

By  Mr.  REYNOLDS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs:  a 

Maj.  Gen.  Stanley  Dunbar  Embick,  United 
States  Army,  and  Maj.  Gen/ George  Howard 
Brett  (colonel,  Air  Corps j,  Army  of  the 
United  States,  to  fee  lieutenant  generals  in 
the  Army  (temporary),  under  the  provisions 
of  law. 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce:  f  V 

L.  Welch  Pogue,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  the  term  of  6  years 
expiring  December  31,  1947,  vice  C.  Grant 
Mason,  Jr.;  and,' 

Several  ensigns  (temporary)  to  be  lieuten¬ 
ants  (junior  grade)  (temporary)  in  the  Coast 
Guard. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  there  be 
no  further  reports  of  committees,  the 
clerk  will  state  the  nominations  on  the 
calendar. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  that  the  nom¬ 
inations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en 
)loc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  nominations  are  confirmed 
bloc. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

[r.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
nomination  of  L.  Welch  Pogue,  of  Iowa, 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
was 'reported  today  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Herring]  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
action  taken  upon  that  nomination  now  if 
possible. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  nomination. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  L.  Welch  Pogue,  of  Iowa,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
nomination. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and, 
without  objection,  the  nomination  is 
confirmed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  notified  immediately  of  all  nomi¬ 
nations  this  day  confirmed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  will  be  notified  forthwith. 

THE  MOTOR-CAR  INDUSTRY— NECESSITY 

FOR  DEVELOPING  RAW  MATERIALS 

As  in  legislative  session', 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  received  so  many  inquiries  by  tele¬ 
gram  and  by  letter  from  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  motor-car  industry  in  Wyo¬ 
ming  and  throughout  the  country  that  I 
desire  to  make  a  brief  statement.  I  do 
not  intend  to  detain  the  Senate,  but  it 
seems  to  me  the  material  which  I  have 
gathered  is  of  such  importance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  that  have  been  directed  to  me,  that 
I  want  it  to  appear  in  the  Record  tomor¬ 
row  morning. 

I  find,  for  example,  after  having  made 
a  survey  of  the  motorcar  industry  in  my 
State,  that  on  the  national  scene  there 
is  1  passenger  car  to  eyery  4.9  persons. 
In  Wyoming  there  is  1  passenger  car  to 
every  3.9  persons.  Nationally  15  percent 
of  all  motor  vehicles  are  trucks.  In 
Wyoming  21  percent  of  all  motor  vehicles 
are  trucks.  Nationally  there  is  1  motor¬ 
car  dealer  to  every  3,300  persons.  In 
Wyoming  there  is  1  motorcar  dealer  to 
every  1,100  persons.  The  population  of 
Wyoming  is  approximately  0.19  percent 
of  the  total  population  of  the  country. 
Wyoming  motorcar  ownership  is  approxi¬ 
mately  0-26  of  the  national  car  owner¬ 
ship. 

With  respect  to  the  overhead  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  motorcar  business  nationally, 
I  find,  according  to  the  National  Auto¬ 
mobile  Dealers  Association,  that  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  car  sales  account  for  50  percent 
of  the  overhead,  whereas  in  Wyoming 
the  proceeds  of  car  sales  account  for  58.9 
percent  of  the  overhead. 

.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  what 
a  tremendous  dislocation  of  local  busi- 
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AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  McCarran  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  29,  line  11,  of  the  committee  amendment,  strike 

2  out  “October  1,  1941”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “December 

3  15,  1941”. 
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AMENDMENT 

Proposed  by  Mr.  O’Maitoney  to  the  bill  (II.  P.  5990)  to 
further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  specula¬ 
tive  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  29, 
after  line  4,  strike  all  of  section  3,  relating  to  “Agricultural 
Commodities”,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following 
section  3 : 

1  Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  he  established  or 

2  maintained  for  any  agricultural  commodity  below  either  ( I ) 

3  the  then  current  emergency  wage  parity  price  or  comparable 

4  price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location  and 

5  seasonal  differentials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the 

6  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided 

7  in  subsection  (b)  ;  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing . for 
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such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941,  or  December  15,  1941, 
whichever  is  the  higher. 

( 1  > )  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  emergency  wage 
parity  prices  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  by  constructing  a  combined  index  in  which  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  index  now  used  by  the  Secretary  to  compute 
parity  prices  shall  be  given  a  weight  of  80  and  a  factor  repre¬ 
senting  an  index  of  urban  wage  rates,  as  determined  by  the 
formula  in  use  January  1,  1941,  in  the  index  of  wage  rates 
published  in  “The  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business 
Conditions”  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
shall  be  given  a  weight  of  20.  This  combined  index  shall 
have  August  1909,  to  July  1914,  as  a  base  period.  In 
applying  this  combined  index  the  Secretary  shall  take  such 
steps  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  equitable  price  relationships,  as  among  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  upon  the  resale 
price  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  any  grade,  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of  any 
commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  shall  not  be  below  a 
price  which  will  reflect  to  the  producer  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  the  emergency  wage  parity  or  comparable  price 
therefor  as  determined  pursuant  to  this  section. 


(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5  nor  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section : 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  he  con¬ 
strued  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  affect  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  invalidate  any 
marketing  agreement,  license,  or  order,  or  anv  provisions 
thereof,  or  amendments  thereto,  which  may  he  in  existence 
or  hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 
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77th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


H.  R.  5990 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  9  (legislative  day,  January  6),  1942 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 


Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Tidings  to  the  bill  (H.  K. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations, 
and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  33,  line  7,  insert  the  following:  “ Provided , 

2  That  all  appointees  receiving  $4,000  a  year  or  more,  and 

3  all  chiefs  of  regional  and  State  agencies  established  by  the 

4  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 

5  firmed  by  the  Senate.” 
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patriotism  if  they  oppose  the  move  of  their 
respective  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  removal  of  such  personnel  in¬ 
volves  monetary  losses  of  incalculable 
amounts,  as  well  as  the  disruption  of  home 
and  civic  life;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  agencies  affected,  expressed  in 
public  hearings  before  the  committees,  the 
efficiency  of  the  Federal  Government  will  be 
seriously  impaired;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  opinion  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  agencies  affected,  expressed  in 
public  hearings  before  the  committees,  the 
increase  in  cost  of  maintaining  the  offices 
away  from  Washington  will  result  in  tre¬ 
mendous  increase  in  appropriations  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  agencies;  and 

Whereas  the  work  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  such 
agencies  and  offices  will  be  seriously  Impaired, 
and  the  cost  of  communicating  with  such 
agencies  and  offices  will  be  tremendously  in¬ 
creased;  and 

Whereas  the  whole  fabric  of  civil  and  gov¬ 
ernmental  life  in  Washington  will  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected  if  such  agencies  and  offices 
are  moved  from  the  District  of  Columbia: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  the  action  taken  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  in  ordering  certain  Government 
agencies  and  offices  to  move  from  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  is  without  authority  of  law 
and  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  Congress  and 
without  knowledge  of  the  Congress,  and  that 
the  execution  of  such  order  will  result  not 
only  in  vast  increases  in  expenditures  but 
also  in  increased  inefficiency  in  governmental 
operation  and  the  actual  impairment  of  good 
government;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  also  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  no  agency  or  office  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  be  moved  or  transferred  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  is  also  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  execution  of  such  order 
should  be  stayed  immediately;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  directs 
that  the  Director  of  the  Budget,  before  tak¬ 
ing  any  further  steps  toward  removing  any 
agency  or  office  of  the  Government  from  the 
District  of  Columbia,  submit  a  report  to  the 
Senate  giving  full  and  detailed  information 
as  to  the  reasons  for  the  issuance  of  such 
order,  the  statutory  authority  upon  which  it 
is  based,  and  a  full  and  complete  disclosure 
of  all  facts  in  connection  with  each  and  every 
agency  or  office  directed  to  move  under  the 
provisions  of  said  order. 

PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  WOODEN 
SHIPS 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Daily  Oregonian  of  the  issue  of  Thursday, 
December  18,  1941,  contains  a  worthy 
suggestion  which  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  article  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Shipbuilding  Rise  Visioned — Resident  Pro¬ 
poses  Vessels  of  Wood 

Tom  Burns,  "Sage  of  Burnside  Street,” 
wants  the  city  council  to  launch  a  movement 
for  the  construction  of  wooden  ships  in  Port¬ 
land  not  only  to  provide  much-needed  em¬ 
ployment  but  to  make  Portland  the  greatest 
shipbuilding  point  on  earth  and  to  get  needed 
ships  into  service  in  much  less  time. 

Mr.  Burns  asked  the  council  to  seek  Federal 
funds  for  the  assistance  of  shipyards  which 
can  launch  wooden-ship  construction,  pointed 
out  that  this  is  the  lumber  center  of  the 
country,  and  that  wooden  ships  can  be  built 
at  half  the  cost  and  much  less  time  than 


,  steel  ships  and  that  steel  for  ships  also 

hard  to  get. 

^'A  ship  a  day”  might  well  be  Portland’s 
slogan,  he  said,  and  it  would  provide  em¬ 
ployment  for  both  men  and  women.  Experts 
have 'estimated  that  it  will  take  10  years 
after  tee  war  to  construct  enough  ships  to 
replace 'those  lost  and  to  be  lost  in  this  war, 
he  pointed  out. 

The  suggestion  was  taken  under  advise¬ 
ment  by  the  council,  and  the  petition  for  the 
opportunity  to  present -the  matter  was  filed. 

OUR  TOWER  IS  OUR  DEMOCRACY— AD¬ 
DRESS  BY  FRANK  W.  HANCOCK,  JR. 

[Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
address  on  the  subject  Our  Tower  Is  Our  De¬ 
mocracy,  delivered  by  Frank  W.  Hancock,  Jr., 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  December  15, 
1941,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

HAYM  SALOMON 

[Mr.  LUCAS  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  editorials  relative 
to  Haym  Salomon  from  the  Chicago  Sun,  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  the  Chicago  Daily  Times, 
and  the  Herald-American,  which  appear  in 
the  Appendix.] 

RADIO  BROADCAST  REVIEWING  EVENTS 
OF  1941 

[Mr.  WALLGREN  asked  and  obtained  leave 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  on  December  31,  1941,  on  the  subject 
Twelve  Crowded  Months,  by  Elmer  Davis, 
Albert  Warner,  Linton  Wells,  Edward  R.  Mur- 
row,  Eric  Sevareid,  William  L.  Shirer,  Maj. 
George  Fielding  Eliot,  and  John  Daly,  which 
will  appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

PRICE  CONTROL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
2  days  ago  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill  reincor¬ 
porating  certain  language  from  the 
House  bill.  The  Legislative  Counsel  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  was  placed  at  the  wrong 
point  in  the  bill.  With  the  entire  con- 
|  currence  of  my  colleague  [Mr.  Brown], 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  bill,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  my  amendment, 
which  was  agreed  to  day  before  yester¬ 
day,  and  inserted  on  page  45,  after  line 
25,  be  transposed  to  page  29,  after  line 
3,  as  a  new  subsection.  This  request  is 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  to  the 
amendment  reported  by  the  committee, 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  is  presented  today  is 
an  effort,  frankly  speaking,  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  price  which  the  farmer 
receives  for  his  commodities  shall  be 
tied  to  the  urban  wage  rates.  Perhaps, 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  discussion  of 
this  subject,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  over  a  period  of  60  years  there  has 
been  a  growing  disparity  between  the 
agricultural  and  the  urban  economy.  In 
1880  almost  three-fourths  of  all  the  peo¬ 


ple  of  the  United  States  lived  on  the 
farms  or  in  rural  communities. 

I  assume  that  this  subject  is  pretty 
well  understood  by  the  Senate;  but  I  shall 
impose  a  little  bit  upon  the  good  nature 
of  the  Senate  by  reviewing  briefly  this 
growing  disparity  between  agriculture 
and  industry,  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  very  basis 
of  all  the  troubles  with  which  the  world 
,  is  beset. 

Agriculture  remains  today  the  only 
calling  of  man,  with  the  exception  of  the 
professional  callings,  which  is  carried  on 
by  individuals.  It  is  the  only  calling  of 
man,  with  the  exception,  as  I  have  said, 
of  professional  pursuits,  which  is  carried 
on  by  flesh-and-blood  persons.  Industry 
is  carried  on  by  huge  organizations,  and 
beginning  with  the  time  in  1880,  when 
agriculture  represented  almost  three- 
fourths  of  our  population  and  our  econ¬ 
omy,  down  to  this  hour  there  has  been  a 
steady  and  unremitting  decrease  in  the 
standards  of  agriculture.  This  has  been 
so  great  that  under  the  wise  leadership 
of  the  statesman  who  now  graces  this 
body  as  its  Presiding  Officer,  in  1933  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the 
I  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  undertook  to  raise  the  standard 
of  agriculture  by  establishing  a  system  of 
restricted  production  and  benefit  pay¬ 
ments. 

I  pointed  out  upon  the  floor  of  this 
Chamber  2  days  ago  that  the  war  con¬ 
tracts  which  were  entered  into  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  between  June  1940  and 
September  30,  1941,  were  awarded  to  al¬ 
most  3,000  firms,  and  82.6  percent  of 
those  contracts  went  to  100  firms.  I 
pointed  out  that,  according  to  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
corporate  profits  for  last  year  amounted 
to  $11,500,000,000.  I  then  compare'd  those 
corporate  profits,  received  and  gained  for 
the  most  part  out  of  war  contracts,  with 
the  entire  income  of  agriculture  for  the 
year  1941,  including  even  the  benefit  pay¬ 
ments;  and  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  1941  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  was  paid  in  benefit  payments  in 
order  to  prevent  a  collapse  of  agriculture. 
Yet,  from  some  of  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made,  not  so  much  on  this  floor 
as  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio,  one 
would  imagine  that  agriculture  is  a  privi¬ 
leged  class.  It  is  not  a  privileged  class. 
It  is  a  depressed  class,  and  it  stands  today 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  peasant  class. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President - 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
repeat  what  he  said  about  the  corporate 
profits  as  compared  with  the  farmer’s 
income. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  referred  to  an 
estimate  by  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  who  is 
to  be  the  Administrator  of  Prices,  and  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect.  Hav¬ 
ing  worked  with  him  for  almost  3  years 
on  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee,  I  can  speak  only  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  frankness,  his  fair¬ 
ness,  and  his  objectivity.  Mr.  Henderson 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Securities  and 
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Exchange  Commission,  and  in  that  posi¬ 
tion  obtained  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  business  structure  of  this  country. 
Testifying  before  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  he  gave  the  esti¬ 
mate  that  corporate  profits  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  1941,  before  the  payment  of  taxes, 
amounted  to  eleven  and  a  half  billion 
dollars,  while  agricultural  income,  all  of 
it,  including  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
in  benefit  payments,  for  almost  one- 
fourth  of  all  the  people  of  the  country, 
is  less  than  that. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  eleven  billion  was  not 
the  corporate  income? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Not  at  all;  it  was 
the  profit. 

Mr.  LEE.  Merely  the  profit? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  the  profit. 

Mr.  LEE.  And  the  figure  the  Senator 
compared  against  that,  the  income  of  the 
farmer,  includes  not  profit  but  his  in¬ 
come,  out  of  which  must  come  all  ex¬ 
penses? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator’s 
statement  is  absolutely  correct.  I  am 
comparing  corporate  profits  with  the 
total  agricultural  income. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  farmers  constitute  25 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  believe  they 
constitute  exactly  24.3  percent. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  income  of  the  farmer 
for  3941  represented  8  percent,  plus,  of 
the  total  income  of  the  country.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  the  question? 

Mr.  LEE.  The  income  of  farmers,  who 
constitute  24.3  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  was  only  8  percent,  plus? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  figures 
which  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  have  given  me  are  correct,  as  I 
believe  they  are,  last  year  the  farmer’s 
proportion  was  less  than  8  percent.  He 
received  a  little  over  7  percent  of  the 
total  national  income  in  1941. 

Mr.  LEE.  Then,  until  the  farmer’s 
income  equals  24.3  percent,  the  farmer 
is  not  on  parity,  is  he? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  He  is  not  receiving 
the  same  proportion  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  that  his  numbers  bear  to  the  na¬ 
tional  population. 

Mr.  LEE.  Yet,  because  some  of  us 
want  to  see  the  farmer  have  a  chance 
to  receive  parity,  the  farmer  is  pointed 
out  as  a  fellow  getting  everything  and 
blocking  everything. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right.  There  is  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  We  cannot  blame  those  who  have 
not  nad  the  opportunity  of  studying  this 
matter,  but  there  is  the  feeling,  when 
we  'speak  of  110  percent  of  parity,  that 
we  are  talking  about  something  that 
is  perfectly  tremendous.  When  we  speak 
of  110  percent  of  parity,  the  industrial 
worker,  the  business  executive,  perhaps 
the  newspaper  editor,  who  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  figures,  have 
the  reaction,  “If  they  are  getting  100 
percent  of  parity,  they  are  getting  all 
they  are  entitled  to.” 


My  point  is  that  the  formula  of  parity 
was  constructed  upon  a  depressed  scale, 
and  I  am  undertaking  this  morning  in  a 
few  words  to  make  as  clear  as  I  can  the 
fundamental  fact  that  agriculture  is  a 
depressed  industry,  and  that  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  agriculture  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  objectives  before  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that 
agriculture  and  the  farmers  today  repre¬ 
sent  practically  the  only  bond  between 
this  country  and  totalitarianism.  If  we 
wish  to  save  democracy,  if  we  want  to 
save  the  institutions  of  private  property, 
if  we  desire  to  maintain  the  basis  of  free 
individual  life,  we  must  prevent  the  fur¬ 
ther  decline  of  agriculture,  and  we  must 
prevent  the  growing  disparity  between 
industry  and  agriculture. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
atoi  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  think  that  if  the  present 
occupant  of  the  chair,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  never  made  any  other  con¬ 
tribution,  he  justified  his  existence  by 
6ne  departmental  activity,  when  along 
in  the  latter  part  of  1938  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  issued  a  pamphlet  on  the 
income  of  American  families.  I  am  sure 
the  Vice  President  recalls  that  pamphlet. 
When  discussing  disparity  of  incomes,  I 
think  it  would  pay  every  Senator  to  se¬ 
cure  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet.  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  but  when  we  are  speaking  of 
depressed  incomes  and  disparity  of  in¬ 
comes  and  the  tragic  effect  such  a  condi¬ 
tion  is  bound  to  have  on  our  national 
life,  let  me  say  that  not  only  is  the 
farmer  discriminated  against,  but  all 
America  is  discriminated  against  for  the 
benefit  of  a  small  group  of  people  in  this 
country. 

For  instance,  in  the  pamphlet  issued 
by  the  Department  then  headed  by  the 
present  Vice  President,  it  is  pointed  out 
that  in  1935-36,  out  of  some  $48,000,000,- 
000  which  went  to  all  families  in  the 
country,  only  $4,000,000,000  went  to  one- 
third  of  the  families  of  the  United  States. 
That  is,  one-third  of  all  the  people  of  the 
country  received  only  $4,000,000,000  out 
of  $48,000,000,000.  Merciful  heavens! 
There  could  not  be  any  greater  or  wider 
disparity  than  that.  I  have  never  seen 
challenged  the  figures  put  out  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Another  one-third  of  our  families  re¬ 
ceived  only  $11,000,000,000  out  of  the  total 
of  $48,000,000,000.  The  remaining  one- 
third  of  our  families  received  $33,000,- 
000,000  out  of  the  $48,000,000,000.  In 
other  words,  the  latter  third  received 
nearly  $70  out  of  every  $100. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  occupy 
a  few  moments  more  of  the  Senator’s 
time  in  order  to  put  this  matter  into  the 
Record,  because  it  is  very  illuminating. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  BONE.  At  the  top  of  the  income 
ladder  is  the  luckiest  one-third  of  Amer¬ 
ican  families  during  this  period,  1935  to 
1936,  and  I  imagine  the  disparity  which 
existed  at  that  time  has  more  or  less 
continued.  Two-thirds  of  the  families 


in  the  United  States  had  hard  going; 
their  incomes  were  very  small;  and  the 
families  representing  the  bottom  third 
were  living  on  incomes  which  were  in¬ 
conceivably  low.  Out  of  every  100 
families,  27  families  received  less  than 
$750  a  year  to  live  on.  Two-thirds  of 
all  families  in  the  Nation  received  less 
than  $1,500  a  year  to  live  on. 

Mr.  President,  the  record,  if  one  cares 
to  pursue  it  in  this  very  interesting 
pamphlet,  indicates  a  condition  which 
is  indeed  tragic  in  America,  and  while  I 
have  every  compassion  in  my  heart  for 
the  predicament  in  whiGh  the  farmer 
finds  himself,  and  I  know  what  that  pre¬ 
dicament  is,  I  feel  that  we  should  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  all  America  has 
suffered  by  reason  of  the  condition  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  now  men¬ 
tioning,  and  we  are  suffering  from  it 
right  now,  in  the  midst  of  the  war.  We 
promised  the  American  people  we  would 
not  permit  a  new  crop  of  millionaires  to 
rise  in  this  country  in  the  midst  of  and 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  but  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  permit  that  situation  to  come 
about,  simply  because  we  are  too  timid 
to  raise  our  voices  against  it,  to  take  a 
firm  stand  against  it,  because  we  so 
highly  respect  the  dollar  sign,  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  eminently  respectable  to 
accumulate  dollars.  But,  Mr.  President, 
our  failure  to  take  a  firm  stand  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  matter  will  be  a  reproach 
to  ourselves,  and  not  only  that,  but  we 
shall  be  subject  to  reproach  in  the  pages 
of  history  if  we  permit  such  a  condition 
to  come  about  when  we  ask  our  boys  to 
serve  in  the  armed  forces  and  to  die  for 
their  country,  for  $30  a  month.  If  we 
do  not  remedy  this  condition  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  stand  indicted  in  all  the  re¬ 
maining  annals  of  American  history. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  crime  to  permit 
such  a  condition  to  prevail.  It  ought 
not  to  be  tolerated.  We  ought  to  start 
right  now  to  make  sure  by  the  most 
drastic  forms  of  taxation,  that  no  indi¬ 
viduals  shall,  by  reason  of  the  war,  be¬ 
come  war  millionaires.  If  we  should  do 
that,  there  would  be  no  justification  for 
the  statement  the  Senator  is  now 
making. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  of  the  interruption,  because  it 
fortifies  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
It  would  be  possible  to  cite  fact  after  fact 
to  demonstrate  the  sad  position  in  which 
agriculture  finds  itself  even  in  the  face  of 
Government  efforts  to  bolster  it  up  with 
benefit  payments. 

Only  2  or  3  days  ago  the  Department 
of  the  Census  handed  out  one  of  its  very 
valuable  reports — the  one  on  agriculture. 
I  am  sure  Senators  will  be  startled  to 
know  that  according  to  the  census  of 
1940  the  position  of  the  farmer  is  today 
much  worse  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 

In  1929  almost  50  percent  of  all  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  received  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products  and  from  prod¬ 
ucts  produced  by  farm  households  less 
than  $1,000  each.  In  1939  that  propor¬ 
tion  had  grown  until  it  was  two-thirds. 
In  1929  only  6.6  percent  of  all  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  had  an  annual  in¬ 
come  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  and 
from  products  produced  on  the  farm  of 
less  than  $250.  What  do  Senators  sup- 
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pose  the  record  is  now,  after  7  years  of 
benefit  payments?  Nineteen  and  two- 
tenths  percent  of  all  the  farms  in  the 
United  States  are  now  receiving  less  than 
$250  a  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  face  of  irrefutable 
evidence  of  that  kind,  who  is  there  to  say 
that  the  farmers  are  a  privileged  class; 
and  when  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
Members  of  the  House  want  to  guarantee 
the  farmer  an  income  by  making  cer¬ 
tain  that  in  a  centralized  administration 
of  all  prices  that  his  prices  will  not  be 
reduced,  who  can  say  that  they  are  not 
serving  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  President,  the  economy  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  people  of  this  country  can¬ 
not  be  undermined  without  undermining 
the  entire  economy. 

In  order  that  the  record  may  be  clear, 
let  me  read  now  the  comparison  by 
groups  between  1929  and  1939,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  In  1929,  as  I  said,  6.6  percent 
of  all  the  farms  received  an  income  of 
less  than  $250.  In  1939  that  percentage 
had  increased  to  19.2  percent.  In  1929 
the  percentage  receiving  more  than  $250 
and  less  than  $400  a  year  was  8.6.  In 
1939  it  had  risen  until  it  was  13.8  percent. 
I  said  it  had  risen.  The  percentage  had 
risen,  but  the  position  of  the  farmer  had 
declined.  It  had  declined  in  the  face  of 
all  the  legislation  and  all  the  appropria¬ 
tions  which  Congress  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  had  enacted  in  order  to  benefit 
the  farm  population. 

The  percentage  of  farms  receiving  be¬ 
tween  $400  and  $600  in  1929  was  12.8 
percent.  In  1939  it  was  14.6  percent. 
The  percentage  of  those  receiving  be¬ 
tween  $600  and  $1,000  in  1929  was  20.8 
percent.  In  1939  it  was  17  percent — the 
first  time  there  was  not  an  increase  in 
one  small  bracket. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  weary  the 
Senate  by  reading  all  this  release.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  included  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Release  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 

Bureau  of  the  Census,  Washington,  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  1941] 

FARMS  CLASSIFIED  BY  TOTAL  VALUE  OF  PRODUCTS 
IN  1939 

Approximately  two-thirds  of  all  farms  in 
the  United  States  each  had  a  gross  farm  in¬ 
come,  in  1939,  of  less  than  $1,000  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products  and  from  products  used 
by  farm  households,  according  to  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  released  today  by  J.  C.  Capt,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Census,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce.  About  1  out  of  every  5  farms  had 
a  gross  farm  income  of  less  than  $250  in 
that  year.  Ten  years  earlier,  slightly  less 
than  one-half  of  the  farms  ijad  a  comparable 
income  of  less  than  $1,000,  while  only  6.6 
percent  reported  an  income  of  less  than  $250. 
A  previous  report  placed  the  total  gross  farm 
income  at  $7,813,644,567  for  1939,  as  compared 
with  $11,011,329,335  for  1929. 

The  classification  of  farms  by  value  of  prod¬ 
ucts  was  based  upon  reports  for  individual 
farms  of  the  value  of  farm  products  sold, 
traded,  or  used  by  farm  households.  With 
only  a  few  exceptions,  the  census  figures  re¬ 
late  to  the  value  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  sold  or  traded  during  the  calendar 
years  1939  and  1929,  and  to  the  value  of  crops 
harvested  in  1939  and  1929  that  had  been 


or  were  to  be  sold  or  traded.  The  census 
figures  represent  the  total  of  individual  farm 
reports;  hence  sales  between  farms  are  in¬ 
cluded.  The  resulting  duplication  of  value 
is  an  important  factor,  especially  in  livestock 
feeding  areas.  These  figures  do  not  include* 
income  from  nonagricultural  sources  or  from 
Government  benefit  payments. 

The  value  of  farm  products  sold,  traded,  or 
used  by  farm  households  in  1939  for  farms 
in  the  "under  1,000”  classification,  amounted 
to  $1,667,448,488,  which  is  21.3  percent  of  the 
value  for  farm  products  on  all  classified  farms. 
The  value  of  farm  products  for  the  1,145,005 
farms  in  the  "under  $250”  value  group 
amounted  to  $159,328,628,  which  is  only  2 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products 
for  all  classified  farms.  The  proportion  of 
farms  in  the  "under  $250”  value  group  for 
1939  varied  from  12.1  percent  in  the  west 


north  central  division  to  27.9  percent  in  the 
east  south  central  division.  For  individual 
States,  the  proportion  varied  from  5.6  percent 
in  Iowa;  8  percent  in  North  Dakota;  9.2  per¬ 
cent  in  Wisconsin;  and  9.5  percent  in  Ne¬ 
braska;  to  31.7  percent  in  Kentucky;  31.8 
percent  in  Arizona;  34.3  percent  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  37.3  percent  in  New  Mexico. 

The  number  of  farms  reporting  value  of 
farm  products  of  "$10,000  and  over”  was 
58,313,  or  1  percent  of  all  farms  classified  in 
1939.  This  compares  with  86,587,  or  1.4  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farms  classified  in  1929.  For  1939 
the  value  of  farm  products  for  the  “$10,000 
and  over”  group  amounted  to  $1,340,558,128, 
which  is  17.2  percent  of  the  gross  value  of 
farm  products  for  all  classified  farms.  Mere 
than  5  percent  of  the  farms  in  Nevada,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Wyoming,  and  Rhode  Island  had  gross 
income  of  $10,000  or  more. 


Table  1. — Farms  reporting,  1939  and  1929;  and  value  of  farm  products,  sold,  traded,  or  used 
by  farm  households,  1939;  classified  by  total  value  of  products  for  the  United  States 


Value-group 

Farms  repot 

Number 

ting 

Percent 

Value  of  farm 
products  1939 

1939 

1929 

1939 

1929 

All  groups  1 . . 1 

5,  968,  755 

5, 999, 882 

100.0 

100.0 

$7,  813,  644,  567 

Under  $250 . 

1, 145,  005 

397,  517 

19.2 

6.6 

159,  328,  628 

$1  to  $99.^. . . . . 

332, 195 

0 

5.6 

0 

18,  951,  230 

$100  to  $249 . 

812,810 

0 

13.6 

0 

140,  377,  398 

$250  to  $399. . 

821,616 

518,  032 

13.8 

8.6 

263, 117,  289 

$400  to  $599 . . . 

870,  629 

766. 118 

14.6 

12.8 

427,  859.  018 

$600  to  $999... . , . 

1, 053,  575 

1,  245,  684 

17.7 

20.8 

817, 143,  553 

$600  to  $749. . 

479,  481 

0 

8.0 

0 

320,  766,  794 

$750  to  $999 . 

574,  094 

(!) 

9.6 

0 

496,  370,  759 

$1,000  to  $1,499 . 

708,  917 

937,  910 

11.9 

15.6 

866,  289, 307 

$1,500  to  $2,499. . 

680, 101 

981, 163 

11.4 

16.4 

1,  306,  696,  763 

$1,500  to  $1,999. . . . 

416,081 

0 

7.0 

0 

718,  248,  576 

$2,000  to  $2,499 . 

264,  020 

0 

4.4 

0 

588,  448,  187 

$2,500  to  $3,999. . . . . . . 

375, 973 

628,  006 

6.3 

10.5 

1, 169, 500,  946 

$4,000  to  $5,999 . . 

165,  679 

291. 112 

2.8 

4.9 

796,  228.  144 

$6,000  to  $9, 999 . . . 

88,  947 

147,  753 

1.5 

2.5 

666,  922,  791 

$10,000  to  $19,999 . . . . . 

40,  670 

61,  606 

1.0 

545.  022,  351 

$20,000  and  over _ _ _ 

17,  643 

24,  98l 

.3 

.4 

795,  535, 777 

$20,000  to  $29,999 . 

8,817 

0 

.1 

0 

211,248,034 

$30,000  to  $39,999. . . . 

3,  388 

0 

.  1 

0 

115,  645,  255 

$40,000  to  $49,999 . . . . . 

1.  687 

(2) 

(3) 

(J) 

74.  788.  083 

$50!000  to  $74,999 . 

1,899 

0 

0 

0 

112,974,  528 

$75,000  to  $99, 999 . . . . 

761 

0 

0 

0 

65, 176,  624 

$100,000  and  over _ _ _ 

1,091 

0 

0 

0 

215,  703,  253 

1  Excludes  farms  with  no  farm  products  sold,  traded,  or  used  by  farm  households  for  1939,  as  well  as  unclassified 
farms  for  both  1939  and  1929. 

1  Not  available. 

3  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  To  emphasize  the 
transition  from  an  individual  to  a  cor¬ 
porate  economy,  from  an  agricultural  to 
an  industrial  economy,  I  wish  to  refer 
again  to  the  figures  which  I  put  in  the 
Record  day  before  yesterday.  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  I  recognize  the 
absolute  necessity  in  this  crisis  in  the 
history  of  our  country  to  give  contracts 
to  the  great  organizations  which  are  re¬ 
ceiving  them.  I  have  no  complaint  about 
that. 

On  the  radio  this  morning  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  General  Motors  had  just 
received  a  contract  for  $300,000,000  for 
the  manufacture  of  tanks.  Of  course, 
the  contract  must  be  given  to  General 
Motors  or  to  some  similar  large  corpora¬ 
tion  if  we  are  to  get  the  tanks  and  get 
them  speedily.  But  what  I  am  calling 
attention  to  is  that  in  this  concentration 
of  industry  we  are  destroying  the  very 
basis  of  democratic  society  and  the  free- 


enterprise  system.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  stuff  of  which  revolutions  are  made. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  When 
Andre  Maurois,  of  France,  returned  to 
this  country  after  the  debacle  in  France, 
speaking  about  the  conditions  there,  he 
said: 

You  may  choose  between  a  totalitarian 
philosophy  and  a  democratic  philosophy,  but 
you  cannot  have  both. 

Let  no  one  make  a  mistake,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  We  are  confronted  with  that 
choice  here  and  now.  Who  did  not  read 
in  the  newspapers  just  the  other  day  the 
advertisements  issued  by  the  C.  I.  O.  on 
the  one  hand,  and  by  the  management 
of  the  automotive  industry  on  the 
other?  They  were  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  appealing  to  the  urban  population, 
the  C.  I.  O.  blaming  management  because 
management  had  not  sooner  adopted  the 
Reuther  plan,  and  management  saying. 
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“We  cannot  see  this  industry  socialized. 
We  cannot  give  labor  a  share  in  the 
management.” 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  interested  in 
discussing  the  merits  of  that  controversy. 

I  merely  am  pointing  out  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  is  here.  The  question  which  has 
arisen,  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world,  is  how  the  large 
organized  groups  are  going  to  be  man¬ 
aged  and  made  responsive  to  public  will 
and  to  the  interest  of  the  people.  The 
controversy  between  those  who  wrote  the 
two  advertisements  is  the  same  contro¬ 
versy  which  destroyed  France.  The  Min¬ 
ister  of  the  Interior  of  the  Vichy  govern¬ 
ment,  whose  principal  aide  was  assassi¬ 
nated  the  other  day,  was  in  private  life 
one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  French 
steel  cartel,  which  operated  with  the 
German  cartel. 

When  the  members  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  reported  this  bill/ 
they  necessarily  did  not  have  before 
them — let  me  say  excusably  did  not  have 
before  them — information  of  this  char¬ 
acter.  They  were  dealing  with  prices 
alone,  as  though  prices  could  be  handled 
without  affecting  our  entire  economy. 
They  cannot  be  handled  without  affecting 
our  entire  economy.  As  I  pointed  out  in 
the  release  given  out  by  the  O.  P.  M. — 
these  are  not  my  words  or  my  figures; 
they  are  the  figures  of  O.  P.  M. — more 
than  fifteen  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars 
in  war  contracts  were  awarded  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  between  June  1940  and 
September  30,  1941.  Fifteen  large  indus¬ 
trial  organizations  received  more  than 
50  percent  of  those  contracts.  According 
to  the  O.  P.  M.,  15  industrial  organiza¬ 
tions  received  $8,168,600,000.  Twenty- 
eight  companies  received  $9,973,000,000, 
or  65.3  percent.  Forty-four  companies 
received  $11,117,500,000,  or  72.8  percent. 
Sixty-three  companies  received  $11,787,- 
600,000  in  contracts  from  the  Army  and 
Navy,  or  more  than  the  entire  agricul¬ 
tural  income  for  1940,  including  the 
benefit  payments.  That  amounted  to 
77.2  percent;  and,  as  I  said,  100  com¬ 
panies  received  82.6  percent. 

I  refer  to  the  full  text  of  the  release 
from  the  O.  P.  M.,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  January 
8,  at  pages  120  and  121.  On  page  121 
I  inserted  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  cor¬ 
porations.  One  hundred  of  them  re¬ 
ceived  82.6  percent  of  fifteen  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  billion  dollars  in  contracts. 

Is  it  any  wonder  in  circumstances  of 
this  kind  that  the  newspapers  appear 
with  advertisements  on  behalf  of  man¬ 
agement  and  labor?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  this  controversy  has  arisen?  Of 
course  it  is  no  wonder.  It  could  not  be 
avoided,  because  all  the  institutions  of 
man,  political  and  economic,  are  brought 
into  existence  by  reason  of  the  efforts 
of  man  to  live;  and  when  the  industrial 
worker  is  unable  to  command  his  own 
job,  when  he  is  dependent  upon  an  or¬ 
ganization  over  which  he  has  no  control, 
and  over  which  the  Government  exer¬ 
cises  precious  little  control,  of  course,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  forms  huge 
organizations  of  his  own. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  intimate  that  the  money 
changers  of  Wall  Street  are  in  control 
of  the  placement  of  our  procurement 
•contracts  ^ 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  him¬ 
self  is  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
is  investigating  that  matter.  I  should 
be  very  glad  to  have  his  testimony.  I 
make  it  a  practice  never  to  intimate.  I 
usually  say  what  I  mean  as  plainly  as 
I  can. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  think  within  the 
week  the  Senator  will  have  the  benefit  of 
the  report  of  our  committee,  which  will 
undertake  to  fix  the  responsibility  for 
the  very  deplorable  condition  to  which 
he  alludes.  I  am  sure  the  investigations 
of  the  committee  of  which  the  Senator  is 
chairman  started  us  in  this  direction; 
but  he  will  understand  a  certain  interest 
on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  in  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  certain  facts. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  glad  to 
know  that  interest  is  developing  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber.  I  welcome 
it.  I  have  been  talking  about  it  for 
7  years.  If  I  am  to  Jhave  a  little  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  Senator  from  Maine,  I 
shall,  indeed,  be  very  happy. 

I  do  not  wish,  however,  to  make  this 
discussion  of  an  amendment  to  a  price- 
control  bill  the  vehicle  for  any  argu¬ 
ment  about  who  was  right  and  who  was 
wrong  about  our  industrial  economic 
set-up.  I  believe  we  are  all  to  blame. 
I  do  not  believe  any  particular  group 
can  be  held  responsible;  for,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  that,  having  spent  2  years  and  9 
months  as  chairman  of  the  Temporary 
National  Economic  Committee,  which 
made  as  thorough  a  study  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  members  of  the  committee 
to  make,  I  am  ready  to  testify  to  my 
belief  that  most  of  the  leaders  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  most  of  the  leaders  of  labor 
are  interested  only  in  doing  the  right 
thing.  Our  trouble  has  been  that  we 
have  not  known  the  facts;  and  my  pres¬ 
ent  effort,  Mr.  President,  is  to  show  the 
facts. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  I  desire  to  sub¬ 
scribe  very  enthusiastically  to  what  the 
Senator  says.  As  he  says — and  I  have 
reached  the  same  conclusion — we  can¬ 
not  fix  responsibility  on  any  particular 
individual  or  group.  There  has  been,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  an  unfortunate 
tendency  to  aline  labor  against  capital — 
a  tendency  which  I  think  the  Senator 
will  agree  is  not  conducive  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  we  desire.  I  may  add  that  in  the 
report  which  our  committee  will  make 
we  shall  not  in  any  way  intimate  that 
sinister  influences  have  secured  control 
of  the  situation  in  Washington  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  spending  of  $50,000,- 
000,000,  but  rather  that  there  has  been 
a  certain  failure  of  integrated  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  sure  that  the  interests  of 
the  Government  are  alone  considered.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  those 
of  us  who  are  members  of  the  committee, 
and  that  he  would  certainly  desire  to 
have  the  procurement  program  handled 


along  well-settled  and  responsible  gov¬ 
ernmental  lines. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Maine  desires  me  to  do  so,  at  some 
convenient  date  I  will  take  up  the  matter 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  S.  P.  A.  B. 
Perhaps  the  Senator  will  make  his  own 
representations. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Since  the  Senator 
has  made  reference  to  the  subject,  I  may 
say  that  every  step  in  the  direction  of  in¬ 
tegrated  responsibility  has  had  my  most 
enthusiastic  support.  I  trust  we  shall 
continue  that  steady  progress,  but  I  trust 
it  will  be  expedited  by  the  crisis  of  this 
war;  that  during  the  coming  months  we 
may  proceed  much  more  rapidly  than  we 
have  in  the  past  12  months  toward  cen¬ 
tering  responsibility.  S.  P.  A.  B.  was  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  another  question.  It  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  presently  before  us.  While  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  of  tremendous  interest,  and  I 
might  like  to  express  myself  upon  it,  I 
know  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  if  I 
pass  from  it  for  the  moment  and  go  to 
other  matters. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  have  substan¬ 
tial  sympathy  with  the  Senator’s  purpose 
to  tie  a  wage  factor  into  the  price-con¬ 
trol  equation;  so  what  I  am  now  submit¬ 
ting  to  the  Senator  is  in  no  sense  hostile 
to  his  attitude. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
never  hostile. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  presented  some  very 
interesting  figures  with  respect  to  the 
enormous  concentration  of  large  indus¬ 
trial  contracts  in  a  few  spots.  I  am  sure 
he  does  not  want  to  leave  the  implication 
that  such  action  is  a  bestowal  of  a  privi¬ 
lege  and  a  blessing  upon  the  particular 
industrial  units. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Because  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  most  of  the 
concerns  involved  would  infinitely  prefer 
to  be  left  to  their  own  normal  industrial 
activities;  and  their  acceptance  of  the 
enormous  war  contracts  is  involving  ter¬ 
rific  dislocation  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  Nation.  For  instance,  in  my  own 
State  of  Michigan  and  in  my  own  city  of 
Detroit  the  dislocation  as  a  result  of 
these  large  contracts  is  simply  terrific  in 
its  challenge.  Because  of  that  dislocation 
probably  200,000  unemployed  men  will 
be  walking  the  streets  of  Detroit  during 
the  period  of  transition. 

All  I  am  trying  to  sumit  is  that  I 
should  not  want  the  Senator’s  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  apparently  concentrated  al¬ 
location  of  contracts  to  carry  the  col¬ 
lateral  idea  that  it  is  a  great  blessing 
and  a  benediction  which  has  been 
achieved  by  these  groups.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  is  the  acceptance  under  Govern¬ 
ment  pressure  of  a  terrific  public  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  adopt  for  my  own  every  word  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said.  I  com¬ 
pletely  agree  with  him.  The  figures  I 
cite  here  are  not  intended  to  be  in  the 
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slightest  degree  critical  of  management, 
nor  do  the  arguments  I  make  bear  any 
resemblance  to  any  thought  of  criticism 
of  labor,  of  its  organization,  of  those  who 
constitute  it.  I  know  that  labor  can  be 
improved.  I  should  like  to  see  labor 
organization  improved.  I  know  that 
business  management  can  be  improved. 
I  should  like  to  see  it  improved.  When 
the  report  of  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Congress,  I  submitted  my  per¬ 
sonal  report  in  which  I  made  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  all  organizations — labor 
organizations,  farm  organizations,  and 
business  organizations —  which  affect  the 
national  economy  should  receive  their 
authority  from  all  the  people.  But  that 
is  another  question;  it  is  not  the  question 
we  are  discussing  today. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  managers  of 
all  the  corporations  that  have  accepted 
war  contracts  because  war  materials 
have  had  to  be  manufactured  are  cogni¬ 
zant  of  the  fact  that  before  many  months 
have  passed  Congress  will  have  enacted 
a  new  tax  bill  which  will  tend  to  take 
away  a  large  proportion  of  any  of  the 
profits  which  have  been  made. 

Mr.  BAILEY  rose. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
quite  clear  as  to  just  what  the  Senator 
has  in  mind  by  so  emphatically  pointing 
out  the  billions  of  dollars’  worth  of  con¬ 
tracts  awarded  to  a  relatively  few  cor¬ 
porations.  It  has  been  my  impression 
that  the  Government  acted  under  nec- 
essity. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
allow  me  to  interrupt  him,  I  should  like 
to  say  that  if  he  had  been  here  when  I 
commenced  my  remarks  he  would  have 
realized  that  I  am  citing  these  figures 
merely  in  order  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
cur  economy  has  changed  from  an  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  to  an  industrial  econ¬ 
omy,  and  that  the  Government  has  no 
choice  except  to  use  these  organizations. 
There  is  nothing  critical  about  what  I 
have  said. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  On  that  basis  I  should 
think  we  have  nothing  new,  but  probably 
a  new  emphasis.  But,  if  my  memory  does 
not  fail  me,  prior  to  the  war  agricultural 
economy  in  this  country  accounted  for 
only  $10,000,000,000  of  the  annual  income, 
and  in  round  numbers  that  was  one- 
eighth  of  the  total.  The  country  has 
been  on  an  industrial  basis,  therefore,  for 
many  years. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  manufacturing  materials  of 
war — guns,  ships,  planes,  and  tractors — 
every  one  of  us  would  wish  for  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  would.  Every  one  of  us  would  like  to 
see  such  work  distributed  amongst  the 
smaller  industries.  But  the  Government 
is  under  the  duress  of  haste  and  of  nec¬ 
essity. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  The  Senator  is  not  arguing 
against  anything  I  have  said  or  contro¬ 
verting  anything  that  I  desire  to  say.  I 
agree  with  him. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  may  have  been  con¬ 
troverting  nothing  the  Senator  said,  but 
only  an  impression  he  made  upon  my 
mind. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  was,  I  may 
say  to  the  Senator,  because  I  think  the 
Senator  was  not  present  when  I  started 
or  because  I  lack  the  capacity  of  making 
myself  understood. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  At  any  rate,  it  brought 
to  my  mind  the  necessity  of  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  will 
accuse  the  present  administration  of  un¬ 
due  favoritism  for  the  great  corporations 
and  the  great  industries. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly  I  would 
not  do  so. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  And  I  do  not  think  that 
anyone  would  now  accuse  the  great  cor¬ 
porations  of  grabbing  for  contracts. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  The  contracts  are  being 
thrust  upon  them.  * 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator’s  statement. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  So,  then,  we  are  merely 
dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  war 
has  produced  a  tremendous  emphasis 
upon  industrial  production  by  means  of 
the  institutions  which  are  at  hand  and 
ready. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  That  is  what  I  wish  to 
have  made  plain,  but  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  regarding  his 
amendment,  in  which  I  am  very  much 
interested.  In  subsection  (b) .  on  page  2, 
the  amendment  demands  that  in'  the 
computation  of  parity  prices  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  give  a  weight 
of  80  in  a  combined  index,  and  later  on 
that  there  shall  be  a  weight  of  20,  a  ratio 
of  4  to  1,  with  reference  to  a  more  recent 
index  of  wage  rates  published  in  The 
Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business 
Conditions  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  New  York.  How  did  the  Senator  ar¬ 
rive  at  his  ratio? 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
be  good  enough  to  allow  me  to  defer  that 
explanation  until  I  have  completed  the 
preliminary  statement?  That,  of  course, 
is  one  of  the  important  questions  in¬ 
volved;  and  the  discussion  so  far  has  been 
intended  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  over 
a  period  of  more  than  half  a  century 
there  has  been  a  growing  disparity  be¬ 
tween  industry  and  agriculture,  and  our 
economy  has  changed  from  agriculture 
to  industry,  a  condition  which  is  only 
emphasized  by  the  crisis  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.  That  was  my  only  purpose  in 
citing  these  various  figures. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  And,  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  permit  me,  the  only  thing  I  was 
trying  to  say,  in  response  to  his  state¬ 
ment,  was  that  it  does  not  represent  a 
case  of  special  privilege  for  the  indus¬ 
trial  units,  but  represents  the  acceptance 
of  a  public  responsibility  thrust  upon 
them. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  quite  correct  about  that. 

Now,  may  I  ask  the  Senators  to  look  at 
the  chart  which  is  in  the  rear  of  the 
Chamber  and  which  is  entitled  “Per  Cap¬ 
ita  Income  Indexes.’’  The  red  line  rep¬ 
resents  the  per  capita  income  of  all  the 
people;  the  black  line  represents  the  per 
capita  income  of  farm  people. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  the  Senator  a  question  on  that  point. 
Is  the  per  capita  income  in  terms  of 
money? 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  in  terms  of 
gross  income,  money  and  property,  as  I 
understand,  as  computed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Table  2  is  entitled  "Net  Income  of 
Persons  on  Farms  From  Farms.”  There 
is,  first,  a  column  of  “gross  income,  ex¬ 
cluding  changes  in  inventory”;  then  an¬ 
other  column,  “value  of  changes  in  in¬ 
ventory”;  and  then  “the  gross  income, 
including  changes  in  inventory.”  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  per  capita  calcu¬ 
lation  is  made  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Due  regard,  I  take  it,  is 
had  for  the  variation  of  the  value  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  think  so;  it  is 
done  by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  It  is  not  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  the  dollar.  That  is  what  I  am 
trying  to  get  at. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  value 
of  the  dollar  is  the  same  in  both  in¬ 
stances. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  absolutely  the 
same  in  both  instances. 

The  black  line  represents  the  per  capita 
income  of  the  farmer,  including  benefit 
payments.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
1910-14,  which  is  the  base  period  from 
which  the  concept  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  constructed,  the  farm  in¬ 
come  and  the  total  income  is  placed  at 
100.  That  is  for  1910-14.  So  it  is  all  in 
reflection  of  1910-14.  The  war  came 
after  1914,  and,  without  any  question, 
agricultural  income  skyrocketed.  It  went 
way  up  here,  and  it  brought  about  in 
1920  the  demand  for  deflation,  which  was 
so  clearly  explained  upon  the  floor  the 
other  day  by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Thomas!.  Deflation  took  place  in 
1921,  and  the  farm  income  took  a  to¬ 
boggan  ride,  as  I  pointed  out  during  the 
address  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Tire  deflation  of  1921  was  borne  practi¬ 
cally  exclusively  by  the  farmers,  because 
it  will  be  noted  how  little  in  comparison 
the  per  capita  income  of  all  the  people 
was  affected;  and,  of  course,  the  collapse 
of  farm  income  was  represented  in  that 
decline  by  the  curve  of  per  capita  income 
of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Would  the  Senator 
agree  that  it  would  be  extremely  desir¬ 
able  to  keep  any  such  disparity  develop¬ 
ing  as  is  represented  by  the  lines  between 
16  and  20  between  agriculture  and  indus¬ 
try  on  the  per  capita  income  of  all  the 
people? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  My  feeling  is — and 
that  is  the  purpose  of  my  amendment — 
that  we  should  be  careful  now  in  the 
enactment  of  this  price-control  measure 
to  prevent  a  disparity. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  In  order  that  we 
may  avoid  the  collapse  afterwards,  which 
has  its  full  impact  upon  the  farmer? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Exactly.  We  can 
do,  it  if  we  are  wise,  now.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  granting  any  privilege  to  the 
farmer;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  taking 
time  by  the  forelock  and  preventing  a 
disaster  which  is  bound  to  come  if  we 
1  do  not  act. 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Would  It  not,  then, 
follow  that  we  should  have  one  over-all 
Integrated  control  rather  than  placing 
agriculture  in  an  isolated  position? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
yesterday  voted  against  the  Bankhead 
amendment,  and  I  voted  for  the  Bank- 
head  amendment.  I  can  understand  the 
feeling  of  those  who  voted  against  it, 
because  I  know  the  argument  for  so- 
called  central  administration  of  price 
control;  but  the  point  was  that  during 
a  period  of  8  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  been  passing  laws  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  lift  agriculture 
from  the  low  state  of  depression — sub¬ 
sidy  laws,  if  you  please — but  their  effect 
only  tended  to  bring  the  farm  income  up 
by  reason  of  subsidies.  So  those  of  us 
who  supported  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama  did  so  in 
the  belief — at  least,  speaking  for  myself, 
it  was  my  belief — that  to  deprive  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  of  a  vital  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  fixing  of  any  price  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  would  be  a  very 
dangerous  thing;  it  might  undo  every¬ 
thing  we  have  tried  to  do,  and  might 
bring  about  an  emphasis  on  the  disparity. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD  and  Mr.  BROWN  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  continue  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Would  not  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  agree  that  his 
proposal  is  a  much  better  way  in  which 
to  meet  this  challenge  than  by  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  lift  agriculture  out  of  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Administrator?  The  Senator 
proposes  to  lay  down  a  formula  and  a 
rule  by  which  we  shall  accomplish  the 
objective  upon  which  everyone  is  agreed. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Naturally,  I  think 
my  formula  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  perfectly  apparent  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine  that  his  question  does  not 
touch  the  situation  in  any  way,  nor  does 
his  line  of  thought.  The  program  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  to  raise  the 
permissible  prices,  and  bring  about  a 
closer  relation  between  the  prices  of  ag¬ 
riculture  and  those  of  industry.  The 
point  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  talking 
about  is  one  of  control  in  carrying  out 
a  program  based  as  this  amendment  pro¬ 
poses,  instead  of  as  based  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  glad  the 
Senator  has  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  BROWN  and  Mr.  OVERTON  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Before  I  yield  to 
another  Senator,  let  me  say  that  so  far 
as  the  Bankhead  amendment  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  was  adopted  yesterday,  and  then 
a  motion  to  reconsider  it  was  made,  and 
the  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table;  so  I  hope  we  may  continue  with 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  pardon  me  for  a 
moment,  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  first  7  or  8  years  of  experience,  from 
1910  or  1911  to  1918  or  1919,  roughly, 
shows  a  tremendous  rise  in  farm  prices, 
because  the  income  of  the  farmer — the 
black  line — is,  of  course,  dependent  upon 
higher  farm  prices.  It  is  very  evident 
that  just  what  we  are  trying  to  prevent 
by  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  it 
was  reported  was  not  effectively  prevented 
in  the  World  War  period,  because  of  the 
great  increase  in  farm  prices.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  fact 
that  income  generally — the  red  line — 
went  up,  say,  only  two-thirds  in  round 
figures  as  much  as  farm  income  went  up, 
well  illustrates  the  result  which  all  of  us 
know  occurred,  of  a  tremendous  drop  in 
the  income  of  farmers  in  the  period  1919- 
21,  but  only  a  comparatively  slight  drop 
of  approximately  one-third  as  much  in 
general  income.  I  say,  we  all  know  that 
result  occurred,  and  this  chart  illustrates 
the  reason  for  it ;  that  is,  that  farm  prices 
went  up  too  far  in  relationship  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  income  of  people,  or,  to  put  it  more 
accurately - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  repeat  that  statement? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  farm  income,  as 
a  result  of  higher  prices,  went  up  much 
too  rapidly  in  this  period. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  In  relation  to 
what? 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  relation  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  income  of  the  people. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Bear  that  in  mind, 
because  I  am  going  to  cite  it  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  that,  as  a  result, 
the  drop  in  farm  income,  which  was  a 
drop  in  farm  prices,  went  much  farther 
than  the  drop  in  general  income.  It  il¬ 
lustrates  the  fact  that  if  we  could  have 
kept  these  two  lines  in  closer  conjunction 
with  each  other,  so  that  farm  income  ran 
something  like  this  [indicating],  it  prob¬ 
ably  would  have  consequently  run  a  much 
shorter  distance  downward  than  it  did 
in  that  great  period  of  depression.  So  if 
we  stick  to  the  110  percent  figure — the 
figures  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  are 
approximately  121  percent  of  parity — I 
believe  we  will  not  in  1943  or  1944  have 
the  tremendous  deflation  in  farm  income, 
as  a  result  of  a  deflation  in  farm  prices, 
that  is  illustrated  in  the  1910-20  period. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  that  statement.  Now,  if  he  will  turn 
around  and  look  at  this  chart  [indicat¬ 
ing],  I  will  use  his  argument. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
yield  to  me  for  a  moment  before  he  leaves 
the  chart? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  everything  in  the 
black  line  is  included  in  the  red  line. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  Oh,  yes;  that  is 
quite  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  And  the 
fluctuation  in  the  red  line  is  brought 
about  primarily  by  the  fluctuation  in  the 
black  line. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  decrease  of  the 
income  of  all  people  from  1921  to  1922 
was  caused  in  major  degree  by  the  tre¬ 
mendous  decline  of  farm  income. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Likewise, 
the  high  point  in  the  red  line  was  caused 
by  the  tremendously  high  point  of  the 
other  line. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  the  two  go 
together. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  They 
more  than  go  together.  The  red  line  is 
all-inclusive.  The  black  line  is  completely 
included  in  the  red  line  and  influenced 
by  it  in  its  fluctuations. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  they 
go  together.  The  point  of  this  chart,  of 
course,  is  to  show  that  farm  income,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  period  of  war,  was  below  the 
general  income  of  the  people.  The  whole 
purpose  of  my  amendment,  as  I  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster], 
is  to  prevent  a  growing  disparity,  because 
I  want — to  use  the  phrase  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan — to  keep  the  farm  income 
in  some  degree  of  stable  ratio  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  income;  and  so  on  this  chart  the  red 
line  shows  the  urban  wage  rate. 

I  am  talking  now  to  the  Senator  who 
reported  the  pending  price-control  bill. 
The  bill  did  not  offer  to  put  a  ceiling  upon 
wages.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the 
bill  came  to  the  conclusion — and  I  think 
rightfully — that  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do  to  try  by  an  administrative 
act  to  put  a  limit  upon  the  wages  that 
any  person  may  earn;  but  the  commit¬ 
tee,  having  released  wages  from  any  ceil¬ 
ing,  asks  us  to  make  certain  that  there 
shall  be  a  ceiling  upon  farm  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  am  willing  that  there  shall  be  a 
ceiling  upon  farm  commodities.  I  do  not 
ask  the  committee  to  exempt  farm  com¬ 
modities  from  any  price  ceiling,  as  wages 
have  been  exempted;  not  at  all.  I  merely 
say,  let  us  adopt  the  formula  that  will 
bring  farm  commodities  in  some  sensible 
and  reasonable  ratio  with  the  wages  that 
are  being  paid  in  industry. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  concentration  of 
industry.  I  could  point  out  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  income  within  industry;  but 
those  matters  are  of  no  importance  here, 
because  we  are  not  attempting  now  to 
solve  the  whole  economic  problem.  All  I 
am  attempting  to  do  by  this  amendment 
is  to  make  certain  that  agriculture  shall 
not  be  depressed  by  being  put  into  a 
greater  disparity  with  industry. 

Here  [indicating]  the  red  line  shows 
the  urban  wages.  The  dotted  line  shows 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  parity 
schedule.  The  heavy  black  line  shows 
the  wage  parity,  the  emergency  parity 
which  is  proposed  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  All  the  agricultural  legis¬ 
lation  we  have  on  the  statute  books  at 
the  present  time,  and  have  placed  there 
since  1933,  has  been  based  upon  the 
1909-14  parity  period. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  I  understand  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  which  reported  this  bill,  if  we 
take,  for  instance,  the  basic  industry  of 
corn,  in  which  my  State  is  vitally  con¬ 
cerned;  110  percent  of  parity  would  make 
corn  sell  for  $1.01  per  bushel.  Under  the 
parity  formula  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  what  would  110  percent 
of  parity  be  for  corn? 
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Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  mistaken  in  his  figures.  J 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  may  be. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  me  give  the 
Senator  those  which  have  been  calculated 
for  me  from  the  records  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics:  110  percent 
of  parity  for  corn  would  be  $1.02  a  bushel. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  said  $1.01.  I  missed  it 
by  1  cent. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  report  that  under  my  formula  it 
would  be  $1.01.  That  is  probably  the  only 
commodity  in  which  there  is  a  drop. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is,  under  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  formula  the  price  of  corn  would  go 
down? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  would  be  a  cent 
less,  which  is  unusual. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  about  wheat?  Give 
us  the  comparison  as  to  wheat. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  price  of  wheat, 
under  the  110  percent  of  parity,  would 
be  $1.40.  Under  my  formula  it  would  be 
$1.46. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Six  cents  difference? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  about  cotton? 
What  would  be  the  difference  in  the  case 
of  cotton? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  Under  the  110  percent  of  parity  is 
19.6  cents.  Under  my  formula,  it  would 
be  20  cents. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Four-tenths  of  a  cent 
difference? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  How  about  tobacco? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  to  the  three  basic 
commodities  to  which  we  have  given  spe¬ 
cial  treatment  over  a  period  of  years,  as 
I  understand  the  Senator’s  formula,  the 
prices  would  be  practically  the  same,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  it  would  do 
very  little  in  the  case  of  the  three  basic 
commodities  to  bring  the  black  line  on 
the  chart  up  to  the  red  line. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  I  were  to  make 
the  computation  for  the  whole  list,  the 
difference  would  probably  be  about  10 
percent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Where  does  the  great 
discrepancy  come  in  between  the  pro¬ 
posed  formula  and  the  formula  Congress 
has  followed  for  a  period  of  7  years,  under 
which  the  farmers  have  gotten  along 
pretty  well? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me,  I  will  explain  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  have 
stated  the  differences  in  actual  cost  per 
bushel  or  per  pound. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  will  put  the 
statement  in  the  Record.  The  Senator 
from  Kentucky  inquired  about  tobacco. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Under  the  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  provision,  the  price  for 
Burley  tobacco  is  28  cents.  Under  my 
formula  it  would  be  31  cents. 

Mr.  BROWN.  What  date  is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  taking  for  his  figures?  Parity  varies 
from  month  to  month. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  These  figures  are 
for  December. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  figures  the  Senator 
gives,  and  the  figures  I  have  for  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  which  were  prepared  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  greatly  differ. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  was  talking  about 
110  percent. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Will  the  Senator 
give  the  figures  as  to  cattle  and  livestock? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes.  As  to  beef 
cattle,  the  price  on  December  15  was  $9.38 
a  hundred.  Under  110  percent  of  parity 
the  price  would  be  $8.25.  Under  my  for¬ 
mula  it  would  be  $9.95. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  give 
us  the  figures  as  to  rice? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  How  about 
potatoes? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  As  to  potatoes, 
under  the  110  percent  of  parity  the  price 
is  $1.11,  and  under  my  formula  it  would 
be  $1.18. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  How  about 
beans? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Soybeans? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  No;  white 
beans. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  price  of  dried 
beans  on  December  15  was  $4.93.  I  do 
not  have  the  computation  under  the  110 
percent  of  parity,  but  under  my  formula 
it  would  be  $5.42. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
what  interests  me  about  the  Senator’s 
formula  is  that,  regardless  of  what  the 
immediate  relationship  may  be  between 
110  percent  of  parity — or  “wage  parity,” 
as  the  Senator  expresses  it — and  the 
other  formula  is  that  this  is  the  one  and 
only  spot  which  I  find  in  the  bill  which 
ties  parity  to  wages. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  And  protects 
against  the  future. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  To  me,  the 
weakness  of  the  bill  is  the  fact  that  the 
wage  factor  is  so  far  beyond  control,  and 
if  there  is  any  way  to  relate  the  balance 
of  price  control  to  wages,  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  is  exactly  what  will  happen. 
Further  explaining  the  question  which  I 
know  is  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  and  in  the  minds  of  some  other 
Senators,  let  me  point  out  that  the  parity 
concept — which  is  not  generally  under¬ 
stood,  though  everyone  here  under¬ 
stands  it — is  simply  that  the  price  which 
a  farmer  receives  for  his  commodity  at 
any  particular  time  shall  be  measured  by 
the  prices  of  the  things  he  has  to  buy, 
and  to  construct  a  formula  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  taken  about  201 
commodities,  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BONE.  Is  it  the  view  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  that  there  is  any¬ 
thing  in  the  text  of  the  pending  bill 
which  would  forbid  the  Administrator 
raising  farm  prices  to  the  point  suggested 
by  the  Senator’s  amendment?  I  do  not 
so  understand  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  would  prevent  him 
doing  so,  but  inasmuch  as  the  bill  is  a 
price-control  bill,  and  inasmuch  as  when, 
in  the  case  of  certain  oils  and  fats,  the 
Price  Administration  exercised  the  in¬ 


formal  authority  which  it  has  been 
using,  it  reduced  the  prices  below  what 
they  were.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all 
fairness  I  have  to  say  that  with  respect 
to  wool  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  did  not  go  back  to  an  unfair  price. 
But  here  we  have  two  instances  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  having 
acted.  In  the  case  of  wool  it  acted  in 
a  manner  which  was  above  criticism.  I 
never  even  took  up  my  telephone  to  call 
Mr.  Henderson,  or  anyone  in  his  office, 
to  criticize  the  ceiling  which  was  put  into 
effect  for  wool,  because  I  thought  it  was 
fair,  but  when  the  ceiling  was  put  into 
effect  for  vegetables  or  vegetable  oils, 
every  Senator  and  every  Representative 
who  comes  from  a  district  in  which  those 
commodities  are  produced  called  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Price  Administration  to  register 
his  protest,  and  the  protest  was  reg¬ 
istered  effectively  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BONE.  In  the  Senator’s  view,  is 
there  anything  in  the  text  of  the  pending 
bill  which  would  make  it  impossible  or 
unlawful  for  the  Administrator  to  raise 
the  level  of  farm  prices  to  the  point  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  graphs  to  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  has  been  referring? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  He  is  not  given  any 
power  to  raise  the  prices. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  text 
of  the  bill  which  would  make  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  farm  population  of  this 
country  to  achieve  the  levels  of  income 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan,  in  explaining  the  bill,  made  it 
quite  clear  that  the  only  purpose  of  the 
committee  has  been  to  provide  a  floor  and 
say  with  respect  to  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  “You  may  not  fix  a  price  lower 
than  this  figure.” 

Mr.  BONE.  That  is  the  point  I  make. 
Perhaps  I  am  wronging  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  other  Senators  in  suggest¬ 
ing  this  viewpoint,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  to  some  extent  this  is  a  moot  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  no;  no;  it  is 
not  a  moot  question  at  all.  I  have  just 
demonstrated  that  in  one  specific,  vital 
instance,  in  the  case  of  a  commodity 
which  is  of  most  intimate  concern  to  a 
great  body  of  poor  workers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  price  was  reduced.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas!  dem¬ 
onstrated  conclusively  upon  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  day  before  yesterday  that  the 
cotton  operator,  the  man  working  with 
a  mule  and  operating  on  10  acres,  would 
be  condemned  to  penury  by  fixing  a  price 
of  110  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BONE.  It  seems  to  me  an 
astounding  thing  that  we  would  create 
an  office  and  vest  a  man  in  that  office 
with  ample  power  to  do  justice  and  then 
suggest  the  presumption  that  the  man 
would  be  almost  sadistic  and  not  do  jus¬ 
tice.  Mr.  Henderson  has  been  highly 
praised  on  this  floor,  as  has  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  it  seems  to 
me  we  have  to  trust  someone. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  we 
trust  someone,  and  I  trust  Leon  Hender¬ 
son.  But  the  difference  between  what 
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the  Senator  ' from  Washington  is  now 
saying  and  what  I  am  saying  is  merely 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington  says, 
“Let  him  have  complete  discretion,” 
while  I  say,  “Let  Congress  give  him  a 
guide."  And  this  is  the  guide;  because 
if  it  is  adopted  it  may  prevent  what  may 
not  happen  without  it,  but  it  will  prevent 
the  collapse  of  agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator  in¬ 
dicate  to  us  the  farm  products  which  may 
be  adversely  affected  by  his  formula  in 
contrast  with  the  110-percent  formula? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Vegetable  oils. 
Soybeans  are  one. 

Mi’.  ELLENDER.  Are  there  any  others? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  to  an¬ 
swer  the  question?  He  is  more  familiar 
with  the  subject  than  am  I.  What  are 
the  commodities  which  under  this  for¬ 
mula  would  be  depressed  below  the  prices 
that  were  current?  I  may  say  that  one 
reason  for  putting  into  this  amendment 
the  alternative  dates  October  1,  or  De¬ 
cember  15,  whichever  is  the  highest — 
and  that  applies  to  clause  1  and  clause  2 
of  the  amendment — is  to  make  certain 
that  in  these  few  isolated  cases  the  wage 
parity  amendment  would  not  operate  in 
a  hostile  and  adverse  manner. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  would  be  the 
only  safeguard? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  that  would 
be  the  safeguard. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  only  commodi¬ 
ties  I  know  of  that  would  be  affected  ad¬ 
versely  by  this  formula  are  the  vegetable 
and  animal  fats  and  oils.  There  is  a  very 
low  parity  price  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
oils.  All  oils  are  computed  on  the  basis 
of  cottonseed  oil.  In  the  1909-14  period 
the  uses  for  cottonseed  oil  had  not  been 
developed.  In  many  places  cottonseed 
was  still  used  as  a  fertilizer,  thrown  back 
into  the  fields,  and  it  had  a  very  low  value. 
The  only  commodities  I  know  of  with 
respect  to  which  the  language  “October 
1st”  would  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
producers  from  very  material  discrimi¬ 
nation  are  vegetable  oils  made  from  soy¬ 
beans,  cottonseed,  peanuts,  and  other 
such  products. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  reason  for  ask¬ 
ing  the  question  was  that  in  the  case 
of  corn  the  difference  would  be  1  cent 
per  bushel.  I  was  wondering  whether 
other  commodities  would  not  be  likewise 
affected. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  the  only  com¬ 
modities  which  would  be  affected  are  the 
ones  to  which  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
has  referred,  and  tobacco,  through  all  its 
grades  and  classifications. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  studied  the  table  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  submitted.  I  have 
seen  another  table  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  computed  under  the  formula 
contained  in  the  Senator’s  amendment, 
and  it  arrives  at  different  figures  for 
some  of  these  commodities. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  I  must 
rely  on  my  mathematician. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  that  in  this  debate, 
and  in  the  colloquy  which  took  place  a 
few  moments  ago,  the  word  “floor”  has 
been  used  repeatedly,  which  has  caused 
the  opinion  to  prevail  throughout  the 
country,  as  reflected  in  our  correspond¬ 
ence,  that  the  bill  places  a  floor  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  figure  under  agricultural  prices.  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  made  clear  and  should 
be  made  clear  that  it  does  not  put  a  floor 
under  agricultural  prices,  but  merely 
fixes  a  point  below  which  the  ceiling  price 
must  not  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
every  statement  I  have  made  in  which  I 
have  used  the  word  “floor”  I  have  tried 
to  couple  it  with  the  phrase  “below  which 
the  Administrator  may  not  go.”  The 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  the  operation  of  other  factors, 
might  very  easily  drive  the  prices  below 
the  figure  mentioned  either  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  bill  or  as  the  bill  would  be  if  my 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  term  “floor”  is 
the  same  as  the  term  “ceiling”?  It  is  the 
point  below  which  the  price  ceiling  can¬ 
not  be  fixed? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bone!  places  his  finger 
on  a  question  which  we  entirely  overlook, 
and  which  the  chart  to  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  refers  overlooks,  with 
respect  to  the  relationship  between  wages 
and  agricultural  income. 

Parity  is  not  the  only  guide  the  bill 
sets  up  for  the  Administrator. 

First,  let  me  say  what  the  bill  does  not 
purport  to  do,  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  endeavoring  to  do.  The  bill 
is  predicated  on  the  proposition  that  the 
Administrator,  in  fixing  prices,  will  be 
guided  by  the  division  of  income  from  the 
extractive  and  the  productive  industries 
of  the  United  States  as  of  October  1  to  15 
of  1941. 

Special  treatment  is  required,  not  for 
automobiles  or  for  the  products  of  the 
cotton  mill,  but  only  for  raw  agricultural 
products.  We  have  said  that  with  re¬ 
spect  to  these  articles  the  Administrator 
cannot  operate  at  all — and  I  think  this 
is  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil¬ 
lette!  has  in  mind — until  their  prices 
reach  110  percent  of  parity.  I  might  add 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Alabama  pre¬ 
sented  in  committee,  parity  is  not  a  fixed 
figure,  and  that  with  every  increase  of 
more  than  3  percent  in  the  parity  price, 
the  Administrator  will  be  required  to 
raise  a  maximum  price  already  estab¬ 
lished. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator  would 
recognize,  I  think,  that  that  is  simply  in 
conformity  with  the  principle,  and  it 
would  require  the  Administrator  to  follow 
parity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  agree  to  that  readily, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  be  diverted  from 
my  main  point. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  simply  wanted  my 
amendment  to  be  understood. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  in  fixing  prices  the  Ad¬ 


ministrator  is  directed  to  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  and  be  guided  by  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  wages  to  agricultural  income 
as  of  October  1  to  15.  But,  of  course,  in 
fixing  farm  prices  the  Administrator  is 
subject  to  all  the  limitations  contained 
in  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  bill. 

What  I  want  to  bring  out  is  that  the 
relationship  between  all  classes  of  pro¬ 
ducers  on  October  1-15,  1941,  will  affect 
the  Administrator’s  judgment  as  to  what 
are  proper  maximum  prices,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  special  provisions  made  for 
agricultural  commodities.  It  is  not  true, 
therefore,  to  say  that  the  bill  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  disparity  between  farm  income 
and  wage  income  which  will  be  adverse 
to  the  farmers.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  restraint  on  wages, 
for  we  all  know  that  by  the  very  fact  of 
fixing  prices  some  restraint  is  placed  on 
wages. 

In  the  matter  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  agriculture  and  other  producers  in 
general,  to  which  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  is  directed,  and  to  which  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  may  offer — the 
so-called  Brown  amendment,  which  was 
adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House - 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  the  amendment  was  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  reported  in  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  it  was  not.  It  was  adopted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  not  a  “shot¬ 
gun”  amendment.  It  was  given  very 
careful  study  and  consideration  in  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Does  the  Senator  char¬ 
acterize  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead]  as  a 
“shotgun”  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  give  full  credit  to 
what  the  House  does.  All  I  say  is  that 
the  Brown  amendment,  which  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  will  offer,  and  every 
other  amendment  of  that  character,  rep¬ 
resent  an  attempt  to  readjust  conditions 
to  what  they  were  at  some  time  long 
before  the  period  from  October  1  to  15. 
Perhaps  we  should  make  a  readjustment 
at  some  time.  My  contention  is  that 
now  is  not  the  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]  has  just  stated — 
and  he  said  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  in  agreement  with  him — that  the 
Senator’s  formula  would  mean  121  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  amounts  to  120 
or  121  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  while  ago  the  Sen¬ 
ator  indicated  that  his  formula  would 
cause  the  price  of  cotton  to  go  up  only 
four-tenths  of  1  percent. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  did  not  personally  make 
these  calculations.  I  have  before  me  a 
chart  which  I  know  was  made  in  the  very 
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best  of  faith  by  scientists  and  economists 
whose  business  it  is  to  check  the  figures. 
I  pointed  out  on  the  chart  what  the  re¬ 
lationship  is.  It  is  slightly  above  the 
parity  figure  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Evidently  the  fig¬ 
ures  are  incorrect,  because  if  a  level  of 
110  percent  of  parity  would  cause  cotton 
to  go  to  19  cents  plus,  and  a  level  of  121 
percent  would  make  a  difference  of  only 
four-tenths  of  1  percent,  there  must  be 
something  wrong  with  the  figures. 

Mr.  O  MAHONEY.  The  averages  will 
correct  that  situation.  One  commodity 
is  below  and  another  commodity  is  above. 
We  cannot  devise  a  formula  which  is 
absolutely  accurate  with  relation  to  every 
subject.  That  is  why  we  have  put  into 
the  amendment  the  alternative  clause 
fixing  the  date,  so  as  to  preserve  the  basis 
of  commodities  which  are  not  covered 
by  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  parity  fig¬ 
ure  is  the  same,  is  it  not?  Today  cotton 
is  selling  at  17  cents  plus. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Parity  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it  when  we  use  the  date  of 
October  1. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  about 
the  October  1  date;  but  I  am  talking 
about  the  parity  figure.  The  Senator  in¬ 
dicates  that  his  formula  would  mean  121 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand,  the 
pending  bill  provides  for  110  percent. 
The  Senator’s  amendment  would  make 
the  level  121  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Answering  what  I  believe  to  be  in  the 
minds  of  several  Senators,  I  wish  to  de¬ 
scribe  what  has  impressed  me  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  alteration  in  the  conditions 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  as  compared 
with  the  conditions  which  existed  at  the 
time  the  original  parity  schedule  was 
constructed.  As  I  was  saying,  the  theory 
is  that  the  prices  of  farm  commodities 
shall  be  kept  in  definite  relationship  to 
those  of  certain  commodities  which  the 
farmer  needs  and  buys.  Parity  is  a  ratio. 
It  is  not  a  fixed  figure.  It  is  a  variable 
figure,  and  it  varies  in  accordance  with 
the  prices  which  are  paid  for  certain 
commodities.  But  today  we  are  entering 
upon  a  period  which  is  utterly  different 
from  any  previous  period  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

Earlier  in  the  week  the  President  of 
the  United  States  stood  before  the  joint 
session  of  Congress  and  asked  us  to  make 
the  appropriations  necessary  to  devote 
one-half  of  the  national  income  to  the 
manufacture  of  things  which  are  to  be 
destroyed.  The  materials  which  are  to 
be  made  are  not  the  materials  which  the 
farmer  buys  for  his  farm.  We  are  now 
concentrating  industrial  production  in 
order  to  make  bombs,  airplanes,  tanks, 
guns,  ammunition,  submarines,  and  bat¬ 
tleships  to  the  extent  of  $56,000,000,000. 
The  manufacture  of  those  things  will  in¬ 
crease  the  disparity  between  agriculture 
and  industry.  Therefore,  since  the  urban 
wage  rate  is  already  rising  almost  ver¬ 
tically,  and  has  been  so  rising  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  effort,  if  we  are  to 
preserve  any  relationship  between  the 
economic  position  of  one-fourth  of  the 


people  of  the  United  States  and  those 
whose  wages  and  salaries  are  to  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  activities  of  the  urban 
communities,  we  must  do  something  of 
this  kind. 

As  the  chart  clearly  shows,  this  is  a 
modest  proposal.  The  so-called  parity 
committee  of  various  farm  organizations 
studied  this  subject  and  this  formula  was 
devised.  At  that  time  it  was  proposed  to 
give  a  weight  of  30  percent  to  urban 
wage  rates;  hut  in  order  that  this  might 
not  be  out  of  reason,  or  at  least  in  order 
that  nobody  could  properly  make  the 
charge  that  it  is  out  of  reason,  I  changed 
it.  I  reduced  it  from  30  percent  to  20 
percent.  I  took  only  two-thirds  of  what 
was  recommended  by  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions.  The  proposed  wage  parity,  the 
black  line  on  the  chart,  is  slightly  above 
the  line  of  parity  as  negotiated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly 
clear  that  if  there  is  not  some  tie  between 
the  farmer  and  his  income  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  industrial  and  city  worker, 
then,  indeed,  the  position  of  agriculture 
will  become  progressively  worse  as  this 
crisis  proceeds.  All  we  are  asking  is  that 
these  two  great  segments  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  shall  be  maintained  in  a  certain 
ratio,  the  ratio  created  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  themselves. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  unless  there 
is  some  kind  of  price  control  the  cost  of 
the  war  to  the  Government  will  be  much 
greater  than  it  would  be  without  price 
control.  I  am  ready  to  accept  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown],  speaking  for  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  that  without  price 
control  the  cost  of  the  war  program  would 
be  $13,000,000,000,  or  even  $15,000,000,000, 
more  than  if  price  control  were  put  into 
effect. 

But,  Mr.  President,  do  not  forget  that 
if  in  this  emergency  we  permit  the  de¬ 
struction  of  great  segments  of  our  econ¬ 
omy  we  shall  be  dealing  with  catastrophe 
and  not  with  reconstruction.  The  other 
day  a  necessary  order  was  issued  by  the 
O.  P.  M.  to  stop  the  manufacture  of  mo¬ 
torcars.  There  is  not  a  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  an  economist  in  the  Government 
who  does  not  know  that  our  modern 
economy  is  geared  to  the  road.  There  is 
no  person  in  Government,  in  Congress  or 
out  of  Congress,  who  does  not  know  that 
in  every  community  of  this  land  the 
motorcar  dealer  is  an  essential  factor, 
and  that  he  may  be  utterly  destroyed  by 
this  order. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  regard  as  a  great 
compliment  to  the  patriotism  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  the  fact  that  they  have 
accepted  the  orders  which  have  come 
forth  from  the  O.  P.  M.,  the  S.  P.  A.  B., 
and  the  O.  P.  A.  Certainly  the  people 
want  to  cooperate.  They  want  to  work 
to  win  the  war.  They  are  willing  to  en¬ 
dure  the  necessary  sacrifices  and  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  so  without  a  law  to  support  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration.  The 
American  people  have  said,  “Certainly  we 
will  go  along.’’  All  I  am  asking  is  that 
we  tie  the  farm  to  urban  wage  rates. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  understood 
that  the  amendment  is  not  an  unreason¬ 
able  proposal,  let  me  state  how  the  figure 
is  constructed.  Wage  parity  is  not  an  in¬ 


vention  of  the  farm  bloc.  This  figure  was 
determined  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  is  a  scientific  computa¬ 
tion  of  wage  rates.  Wage  rates  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  industries  are  given  a  weight 
of  38;  railway  wage  rates  are  given  a 
weight  of  9;  clerical  wage  rates  are  given 
a  weight  of  10;  the  wage  rates  of  teachers 
are  given  a  weight  of  6;  building  wage 
rates — and  they  cover  only  the  actual 
labor  costs — are  given  a  weight  of  6; 
roadbuilding  wage  rates  are  given  a 
weight  of  3;  retail-trade  wage  rates  are 
given  a  weight  of  14;  bituminous  coal 
mining  wage  rates  are  given  a  weight  of 
2;  telephone  and  telegraph  wage  rates  are 
given  a  weight  of  3;  power  and  light  wage 
rates  are  given  a  weight  of  2 ;  hotel  wage 
rates  are  given  a  weight  of  1;  laundry 
wage  rates  are  given  a  weight  of  1;  and 
then  there  was  inserted  a  weight  of  5  for 
farm  wages.  All  the  weights  added  to¬ 
gether  make  100.  The  formula  then  is 
reconstructed  upon  the  basis  of  1910  to 
1914.  So,  again,  it  is  cut  down;  and  we 
have  here  only  an  effort  to  keep  some  de¬ 
gree  of  relationship  between  farm  and 
city  incomes.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  when 
we  consider  the  fact  that  agriculture  has 
been  progressively  declining  for  50  years; 
that  today  it  receives  only  a  little  over  7 
percent  or  perhaps  8  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income;  that,  as  I  have  already 
pointed  out,  two-thirds  of  all  the  farms 
in  the  country  have  a  total  annual  income 
of  less  than  $1,000,  who  can  say  that  in 
a  price-control  bill  which  avoids  placing 
any  limit  upon  the  cost  of  labor,  which 
enters  into  the  cost  of  every  commodity 
the  Government,  the  farmer,  and  all  con¬ 
sumers  buy,  the  prices  of  farm  commod¬ 
ities  should  not  be  tied  to  the  wages  of 
labor? 

Mr.  President,  my  feeling  about  the 
matter  is  that  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  we  shall  prevent  the  de¬ 
struction  of  agriculture;  we  shall  main¬ 
tain  or  tend  to  maintain  a  sound  rela¬ 
tionship  which  will  prevent  disasters  fol¬ 
lowing  this  war  such  as  followed  the  last 
war.  By  adopting  the  amendment  we 
will  reach  the  end  of  preserving  the  eco¬ 
nomic  status  of  almost  one-fourth  of  the 
people  who  live  upon  farms  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  desire  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  a  question  regarding  wages.  As  I 
understand  him,  the  Senator  says  that 
the  parity  amendment  so  ties  in  with  the 
wage  income  of  the  Nation  that  the  in¬ 
come  the  farmer  receives  and  the  income 
the  wage  earner  receives  will  be  on  a 
parity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Oh,  no;  they  will 
not  be  on  a  parity,  because  we  give  farm 
wages  a  weight  of  only  one-fifth,  20  per¬ 
cent. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  They  would  be  very  near 
parity? 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  No;  they,  would 
maintain  a  relation.  Of  course  it  de¬ 
pends  upon  what  the  Senator  means  by 
parity.  We  see  how  the  two  lines  on  the 
chart  move  together.  They  are  far 
apart,  but  they  move  together.  But  the 
red  line  on  the  chart  does  not  move  with 
the  black  line. 
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Mr.  LUCAS.  Would  the  parity 
amendment  taring  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farmer’s  dollar  in  any  closer  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar  of  industry?  Let  me  put  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  that  way. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  I  think  it 
would. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  I  understand  the 
theory  of  the  Senator’s  amendment,  it 
is  that  farm  prices  are  hound  to  increase 
under  the  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  at  all.  They 
are  not  bound  to  increase.  But  I  say 
that  under  the  amendment  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  cannot  depress 
them  below  the  level  provided  by  the  bill. 
The  amendment  is  not  an  order  to  in¬ 
crease  prices.  It  will  not  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  prices,  and  prices  will  not  in¬ 
crease  unless  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
urban  population — a  power  which  we 
have  not  controlled — brings  about  such 
a  result. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
another  question — and  I  beg  his  pardon 
for  seeming  so  uninformed  regarding  his 
amendment.  From  the  standpoint  of 
parity,  would  the  amendment  bring 
about  a  result  different  from  that  which 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  bill,  other 
than  an  attempt  to  give  the  farmer  a 
greater  income? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  of  course,  the 
amendment  does  not  attempt  to  give  the 
farmer  greater  income. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  How  would  it  help  him 
if  it  would  not  give  him  greater  income? 
That  is  what  I  desire  to  know. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  show  the 
Senator.  The  whole  argument  for  price 
control  is  that  with  more  money  going 
into  circulation  as  a  result  of  the  war 
program,  with  more  wages  being  paid  in 
industry  and  in  the  railroads,  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  masses  will  be  in¬ 
creased;  and,  as  their  purchasing  power 
increases,  prices  automatically  will  in¬ 
crease  unless  we  do  one  of  two  things: 
First,  by  law  or  order,  keep  prices  down; 
or,  second — and  we  hope  we  may  not 
have  to  come  to  this,  although  we  have 
come  to  it  in  the  case  of  tires — inaugu¬ 
rate  a  system  of  rationing  under  which 
it  will  be  said,  “No  matter  how  much 
money  you  have,  this  is  all  you  can  get 
of  this  particular  commodity.” 

My  amendment  does  not  say  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson,  “You  must  raise  prices.”  Not  at 
ail.  It  merely  says,  “If  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  worker  is  increased” — as  it 
is  being  increased — “you  shall  not  put  a 
ceiling  upon  farm  prices  until  the  farm 
producer  has  had  a  small  benefit  from 
the  increase  you  are  giving  the  urban 
worker.” 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Dan- 
aher  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  should  like  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  question  to  the  Senator,  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  this  amendment,  but,  rather, 
the  effect  of  the  amendment.  Yester¬ 
day  the  Senate  agreed  to  the  Bankhead 


amendment,  and  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment  is  subsection  (f)  of  the  provision 
of  the  bill  relating  to  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Therefore,  the  Bankhead 
amendment  is  part  of  the  bill  relating  to 
agricultural  commodities.  The  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  provides  that,  on  page  29,  after 
line  4,  there  be  stricken  out  all  of  section 
3  relating  to  agricultural  commodities, 
and  that  there  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof 
•  a  new  section  3.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
interpreted  that  the  amendment  would 
be  an  entire  substitute  for  all  of  section 
3,  and  that  the  Bankhead  amendment 
would  go  out. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No,  Mr.  President. 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  point.  Of  course  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  drawn  up  on  the  basis  of  the 
bill  as  it  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  bill  did  not 
then  contain  paragraph  (f).  There¬ 
fore,  I  now  change  the  record  so  that 
the  amendment  is  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  of  section  3,  thereby  leaving  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  If  I  may  suggest  a 
shorter  cut  to  the  same  end,  the  Senator 
may  modify  his  amendment  by  saying: 
“On  page  29,  after  line  4,  strike  out  all 
of  section  3  down  to  and  including  line 
13  on  page  30.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That,  of  course,  is 
exactly  what  I  was  saying,  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Yes;  I  was  taking  the 
short  cut. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  will  be  under¬ 
stood  that  that  is  what  I  am  attempting 
to  do. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  John¬ 
son]  rose  to  ask  a  question,  and  I  now 
yield  to  him. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  wanted  to  make  an  observation 
to  see  if  I  have  the  correct  interpreta¬ 
tion.  As  I  understand  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  it  provides  a  new  formula 
for  arriving  at  parity,  and  that  is  all  it 
does  do? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  On  a  ba¬ 
sis  of  equity  I  have  not  heard  anyone  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  formula  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  advances. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  I  have  kept  the  floor  so 
long. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  On  the 
basis  of  equity,  the  criticism  does  not 
seem  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  Senator.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
criticism. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  a 
question  or  two. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  I  should  like  to  vote 
for  this  amendment,  if  I  can  do  so.  To 
what  point  does  this  amendment  raise 
the  parity  price?  I  have  heard  that  it 
raises  it  from  110  to  121,  and  as  high  as 
135.  Can  the  Senator  inform  me  as  to 
that? 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  chart  will 
show  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  mean  about  120  percent  of 
parity. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Instead  of  110  percent? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  instead  of 
110  percent. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  Does  the  Senator  think 
that  will  satisfy  the  farm  bloc? 

Mr.  O MAHONEY.  One  never  can 
tell.  The  farm  bloc,  may  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  has  been  fighting  for  the  de¬ 
pressed  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Wyoming  for  many  years. 

Mr.  GUFFEY.  So  have  I. 

Let  me  inquire  further  if  this  amend¬ 
ment  has  the  approval  of  the  new  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  Mr.  O’Neal,  president  of 
the  Farm  Bureau  Federation? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  not  talked 
with  Mr.  O’Neal  about  this  formula,  so 
I  cannot  answer  for  him. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  farm  organization,  I  will  ask  the 
Senator,  back  of  this  amendment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  yes;  it  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  Grange;  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  milk  cooperatives,  and 
it  was  endorsed  by  the  American  Na¬ 
tional  Livestock  Association. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Was  the  amendment 
considered  in  the  committee? 

Mr.  O MAHONEY.  No;  but  a  varia¬ 
tion  of  it,  on  the  basis  of  70-30  instead 
of  80-20,  was  presented  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  by  Mr.  Holman. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  answer  to  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
a  moment  ago,  I  understood  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  to  say  that  the 
amendment  would  increase  parity  only 
10  percent,  from  110  percent  to  120  per¬ 
cent,  or  an  increase  of  10  percent. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  was  said  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  that  the  amendment  would 
increase  parity  upon  all  farm  products 
some  25  percent,  and  I  wondered  where 
that  figure  was  obtained. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  do  not  know.  As 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  in  response  to  some 
other  Senator,  I  am  only  showing  the 
figures  which  were  presented  to  me,  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  rely  upon  their 
accuracy. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Have  any  figures  been 
submitted  by  Mr.  Henderson,  the  Price 
Administrator,  as  to  what  this  formula 
would  do? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  He  did  not  submit 
them  to  me.  I  may  say  that  last  night, 
and  again  this  morning,  I  talked  with 
persons  in  Mr.  Henderson’s  organization; 
I  described  to  them  the  formula,  and  told 
them  how  it  would  work,  just  as  I  have 
tried  to  explain  it  to  the  Senate  this 
morning.  Acting  upon  my  description, 
they  may  have  compiled  tables.  Perhaps 
I  inadequately  explained  the  formula  on 
the  telephone  to  the  gentlemen.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  ask  one 
further  question.  The  10-percent  in¬ 
crease  on  general  farm  commodities  over 
the  110  percent  of  parity  as  written  in 
the  bill  at  the  present  time  applies  pri¬ 
marily  to  what  commodities?  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  discuss  wheat  and 
corn. 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  This  applies  to  all 
agricultural  commodities,  just  as  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  does. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  that,  but 
who  is  going  to  get  the  real  benefit  of  the 
10  percent?  That  is  what  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  said  to  the 
Senator  half  a  dozen  times  that  this 
amendment  would  not  increase  any  com¬ 
modity  price.  It  merely  provides  that 
there  shall  be  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  the  Administrator  to  fix  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  that;  and  so 
does  the  110-percent-parity  provision 
that  is  written  in  the  bill  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  correct; 
the  two  are  exactly  the  same  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  The  Senator  will  pardon  me  if  I 
interrupt  him,  because  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  this  is  not  a  proposal  to  in¬ 
crease  prices;  it  is  only  a  proposal  to  say, 
in  effect,  to  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration,  “You  shall  not  interfere  with  the 
effect  upon  farm  prices  of  the  unlimited 
wage  scale,  which  the  committee  has  not 
cut,  until  the  farmer  gets  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  increase  which  the  urban 
worker  is  getting  without  any  interfer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  Senator;  but  that  is  also  the  theory 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  know  the  Sena¬ 
tor  does  not  disagree.  My  vigorous  man¬ 
ner  is  not  at  all  intended  to  indicate  a 
critical  attitude.  It  is  merely  an  effort 
to  make  the  matter  plain.  I  understand 
the  Senator  is  always  seeking  informa¬ 
tion,  and  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  seeking  information. 
I  am  trying  to  find  the  real  reason  for 
this  kind  of  formula  for  parity.  I  have 
been  in  Congress  for  the  last  7  years  and 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Agricultural 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Committee  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  So  I  have  been  pretty 
close  to  the  parity  formula  which  is  oper¬ 
ating  at  the  present  time,  and  I  have 
seen  a  successful  agriculture  developed 
on  the  parity  we  have  at  the  present  time. 
I  cannot  understand  why  we  want  at  this 
crucial  time  to  upset  a  parity  formula 
which  has  been  in  existence  for  a  period 
of  7  years  and  which  has,  in  my  opinion, 
the  endorsement  of  some  of  the  best  agri¬ 
cultural  minds  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  reason  is  very 
simple,  and  I  will  repeat  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  let  me 
finish  before  he  proceeds? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  why  I  am  so  in¬ 
terested  in  this  formula.  I  do  not  want 
runaway  prices;  I  want  to  see  the  farmer 
obtain  everything  he  is  entitled  to.  I 
voted  against  the  Bankhead  amendment 
yesterday,  and,  in  doing  so,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  I  acted  in  the  interest  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer,  notwithstanding  plenty  of 
pressure  to  the  contrary  from  those  who 
wanted  me  to  vote  the  other  way.  I  have 
a  different  view  than  that  entertained  by 
a  number  of  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  farm  program  in  its  relation  to  the 
pending  price-control  bill. 

I  can  see,  Mr.  President,  something 
coming  in  the  future  that  will  be  far  more 


difficult  for  the  farmer  to  meet  and  the 
country  to  meet,  if  we  are  not  careful 
with  the  type  and  kind  of  legislation  we 
may  enact  in  this  price-control  bill,  than 
a  new  parity  formula,  and  that  is  infla¬ 
tion.  I  did  not  make  any  speech  on  the 
floor  yesterday  on  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment,  and  it  would  not  have  made  any 
difference  if  I  had;  I  could  make  it  now 
and  I  could  convince  just  as  many  Sen¬ 
ators  today  as  I  could  have  convinced 
yesterday  if  I  had  made  a  speech  on  the 
subject;  but  in  the  division  of  authority 
I  can  see  chaos,  I  can  see  confusion,  and 
I  can  see  something  in  the  division  of 
authority  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
is  going  to  break  down  the  price-control 
bill  of  its  own  weight  before  we  finish 
with  it.  In  other  words,  I  had  rather 
have  Leon  Henderson  make  a  mistake  in 
fixing  a  price  on  fats  and  oils,  and  then 
correct  it  later,  than  to  have  Wickard  and 
Henderson  working  for  from  30  to  60 
days,  with  this  pressure  group  on  the 
one  hand  and  another  pressure  group  on 
the  other  hand,  each  trying  to  convince 
the  Administrator  and  the  Secretary  that 
they  are  right,  and,  during  that  period  of 
from  30  to  60  days,  let  speculators  and 
manipulators  skyrocket  the  price  of  the 
particular  commodity  involved.  -  That  is 
the  thing  in  which  I  am  interested;  and 
as  a  result  of  the  Bankhead  amendment 
the  American  farmer,  in  the  final  analy¬ 
sis,  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  suffer 
as  a  result  of  the  dual  control  and  the 
dual  authority.  I  am  just  expressing  my 
humble  opinion  about  it.  I  say  it  is  an 
opinion  of  mine,  and  I  confess  that  it 
does  not  amount  to  very  much. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator’s 
opinions  always  amount  to  a  great  deal. 
I  am  always  delighted  to  have  them. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  the  Senator;  but 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
if  this  amendment  is  adopted,  and  a 
change  is  made  in  the  factors  upon  which 
parity  is  based  at  the  present  time,  the 
American  farmer  will  again  suffer  when 
the  war  is  over.  I  do  not  want  the  Amer¬ 
ican  farmer  to  do  what  was  done,  accord¬ 
ing  to  that  chart,  in  the  last  war.  I 
know  what  wheat  was  selling  for  out  in 
my  part  of  the  country  during  the  last 
war.  I  know  what  it  sold  for  on  farms 
in  my  community.  It  reached  the  high 
price  of  $3  per  bushel.  Yet  there  &re 
some  Senators  who  would  not  put  any 
ceiling  upon  corn,  or  wheat,  or  any  other 
basic  commodity,  and  who  would  let  the 
same  condition  arise  that  arose  in  the 
last  war;  and  what  happened,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  bushel 
is  too  much  for  the  wheat  of  Illinois? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator. 
The  dollar  and  a  half  may  not  be  too 
much,  or  it  may  be.  It  will  depend  upon 
what  the  Price  Administrator  says,  and 
upon  the  factors  and  conditions  that  are 
in  existence  at  that  time. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  All  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  would  be  to  say  that  the 
price  shall  not  be  lower  than  a  certain 
figure. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  All  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senator  is  that  we  have  fought  for  years 
for  a  parity  price,  and  on  some  things 
we  have  received  it,  but  on  the  great 


majority  of  them  we  have  not;  and  now 
we  go  ahead  with  110  percent  of  parity, 
under  this  formula,  and  say  that  that 
will  take  care  of  the  matter.  Then  we 
come  along  with  the  Senator’s  formula, 
and  say  we  are  going  to  increase  it  to  120 
percent;  and  when  the  bill  gets  into  the 
House  it  may  be  increased,  under  another 
formula,  to  130  percent.  The  point  I  am 
making  is  that  the  American  farmer,  in 
the  last  analysis,  is  going  to  be  the  one 
who  will  suffer,  in  my  humble  opinion.  I 
am  trying  to  look  at  the  matter  over  a 
long  period  of  time,  and  not  just  for  the 
moment;  not  just  to  make  some  farmer 
out  in  the  State  of  Illinois  believe  that  he 
is  going  to  get  a  whale  of  a  price  for  his 
product  at  the  present  time,  and  then 
in  about  5  years  from  now,  as  a  result  of 
what  will  happen,  that  same  farmer  will 
meet  the  condition  that  so  many  met 
back  in  1932;  and  I  saw  it,  Mr.  President. 
I  saw  what  happened  to  the  man  who  had 
160  acres  of  land,  who  got  $3  for  his 
wheat  and  $1.75  for  his  corn.  He  had 
that  160  acres  free  and  clear  of  all  liens. 
He  mortgaged  that  160  acres  in  order  to 
buy  another  160  acres  by  the  side  of  him, 
in  order  to  have  320  acres;  and  when  the 
crash  came,  every  one  knows  what  -hap¬ 
pened  to  the  American  farmer.  If  we 
are  not  mighty  careful  in  connection  with 
the  type  and  kind  of  legislation  that  we 
write  on  the  floor,  we  shall  have  dupli¬ 
cation  of  effort,  confusion,  and  chaos  as 
a  result  of  failure  to  have  a  centralized 
control,  the  very  thing  that  every  single 
man  here  in  the  Senate  has  been  con¬ 
demning  the  present  administration  for 
not  having  in  the  O.  P.  M.  The  dual 
control  between  Knudson  and  Hillman 
and  a  few  others  has  been  condemned.  I 
have  heard  it  said  time  and  time  again, 
“For  God’s  sake,  put  that  authority  into 
the  hands  of  one  man”;  but  it  has  never 
been  done. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  not  talking  to  me  now. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Very  well;  but  we  are 
doing  the  same  thing  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  us  get  the  rec¬ 
ord  clear. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  speak  in  my  own 
time  if  the  Senator  prefers. 

Mr.  O’MAKONEY.  Oh,  no;  I  am  not 
interrupting  the  Senator.  I  am  merely 
saying  that  what  he  is  saying  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  argument  I  am  making. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  say  it  has  everything 
to  do  with  the  argument  the  Senator  is 
making. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  This  is  no  question 
of  dual  control.  That  matter  was  settled 
yesterday,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  the 
amendment  providing  for  it  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Yes;  I  understand  all  of 
that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  We  are  talking 
about  wage  parity. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
something  to  do  with  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  because  I  am  interested,  as 
I  was  yesterday,  in  the  years  to  come  for 
the  American  farmer,  as  well  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  interest,  of  course;  and  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  look  at  this  thing  on  the 
broad  range  over  a  long  period  of  time. 

It  is  fine  to  tell  the  American  farmer 
now  that  we  are  going  to  do  all  these 
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things  for  him  in  the  way  of  spiraling  his 
prices,  giving  him  120  percent  of  parity, 
as  the  Senator  wants  to  do,  and  so  forth; 
but,  in  the  final  analysis,  that  very  thing 
will  come  home  to  roost,  and  it  will  come 
in  the  back  yard  of  the  American  farmer 
if  we  do  not  systematically  and  coura¬ 
geously  do  something  in  the  way  of  con¬ 
trolling  these  prices. 

Mr.  AIKEN  and  Mr.  GILLETTE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Before  I  yield  to 
any  other  Senator,  let  me  say  that  it 
seems  to  me  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  so  far  as  it  deals  with  this 
amendment,  utterly  overlooks  the  fact 
that  we  have  before  us  a  bill  which  does 
not  place  any  limitation  whatever  upon 
the  most  important  factor  in  the  cost  of 
all  the  commodities  the  consumer  buys 
and  in  the  cost  of  all  the  commodities 
which  the  Government  must  buy  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war;  and  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  is  to  tie  commodity 
prices  for  the  farmer  to  the  spiraling 
prices  of  urban  wage  rates,  about  which 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
has  done  nothing. 

It  is  of  no  importance  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  to  talk  about  Mr.  Knudsen,  to  talk 
about  divided  control  in  the  O.  P.  M.,  or 
to  talk  about  the  amendment  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  yesterday.  Those 
are  matters  which  are  altogether  irrele¬ 
vant.  The  only  question  here  is,  Do  we 
want  to  adopt  a  formula  to  fix  parity 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  condition  in  1941,  when  we  are 
devoting  $56,000,000,000  of  our  national 
income  to  the  manufacture  of  things  to 
be  destroyed,  is  utterly  different  from  the 
condition  which  resulted  in  the  creation 
of  the  formula  which  worked  during  the 
7  years  of  which  the  Senator  from  Illi¬ 
nois  speaks?  That  was  a  parity  arrange¬ 
ment,  too,  to  be  sure;  but  it  was  never  a 
parity  arrangement  that  gave  any  real 
equality  to  the  farmer,  because  it  was 
dependent  upon  the  payment  of  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  in  farm  benefits. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  seems  to  be  a  gen¬ 
eral  idea,  not  only  among  Senators  but 
among  the  public  as  well,  that  the  farm¬ 
ers  are  pretty  well  off,  because  they  are 
receiving  something  over  90  percent  of 
parity  for  their  produce  at  the  present 
time.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  fig¬ 
ure  is. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  me  interrupt 
the  Senator  to  say  that  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  a  general  idea  among  Senators. 
Senators  know  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Among  some  Senators  it 
is  the  general  idea  that  the  farmer  is 
well  off  today.  It  is  true  that  statisti¬ 
cally  the  farmer  probably  is  receiving 
nearly  100  percent  of  parity  today,  or  be¬ 
tween  90  and  100  percent  of  parity;  but 
he  is  receiving  that  percentage  because 
such  a  large  percentage  of  his  purchases 
is  made  from  other  groups  of  farmers. 

The  farmer  of  the  Northeast  buys  tre¬ 
mendous  quantities  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  grains  from  the  West,  and  other 


things  that  other  farmers  produce,  and 
he  has  been  buying  those  things  for  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  parity  prices;  but  I 
desire  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas!  that  his  manufacturers  of 
farm  machinery  and  manufacturers  of 
other  industrial  goods  throughout  the 
country  have  for  a  long  time  been  charg¬ 
ing  the  farmers  of  America,  not  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  100  percent  of  parity  but 
almost  200  percent  of  parity  for  the  in¬ 
dustrial  goods  they  have  sold  to  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture.  I  think  the  farm- 
machinery  figure  is  186  percent  of  parity. 
It  is  only  because  the  farmers  purchase 
such  a  large  percentage  of  the  things 
they  use  from  other  groups  of  farmers 
who  have  produced  them  for  less  than 
cost  that  it  appears  that  the  farmers  are 
obtaining  nearly  100  percent  of  parity 
for  what  they  produce  today  that  they 
are  that  well  off.  They  are  that  well  off 
at  the  expense  of  other  groups  of  farm¬ 
ers,  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the  indus¬ 
trialists  of  the  country,  who  have  been 
charging  them  from  150  to  200  percent 
of  parity  for  their  manufactured  goods. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  have  been  somewhat  con¬ 
fused,  which  of  course,  is  no  fault  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  sure  it  could 
not  be  the  fault  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I  have  known  him  too  long,  I 
„have  known  his  keen  mind  too  well,  to 
believe  it  could  be  his  fault.  I  dread 
what  he  is  about  to  say. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  With  that  compli¬ 
ment,  I  am  almost  constrained  not  to 
ask  the  question.  [Laughter.]  But  I 
shall  proceed.  I  was  confused  by  the  use 
of  the  Senator’s  chart  outlining  the  re¬ 
lationship  of  incomes,  then  referring  to 
his  new  formula,  which  suggests  that  a 
weight  of  80  percent  be  given  to  the 
formula  now  used  in  computing  parity 
price,  and  20  percent  given  to  the  wage 
formula.  As  the  Senator  knows,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  now  uses  two 
formulas,  one  a  parity-price  formula, 
and  another  an  entirely  different  for¬ 
mula  for  parity  income,  to  which  the 
Senator  refers  in  his  chart.  With  the 
use  of  the  new  formula,  as  the  Senator 
has  developed  it,  giving  80  percent  to  the 
parity-price  formula  and  20  percent  to 
the  wage  formula,  with  no  reference  to 
the  parity  income  formula,  was  it  his  in¬ 
tention,  in  determining  the  relationship, 
to  eliminate  definitely  net  income? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  used  net  income 
merely  as  an  illustration  of  the  position 
of  agriculture.  What  we  are  dealing 
with  here  is  the  parity  index.  The  par¬ 
ity  index,  constructed  and  used  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  gives  a 
weight  of  37.3  percent  to  commodities 
purchased  by  farmers  for  production;  a 
weight  of  48.7  percent  to  commodities 
purchased  by  farmers  for  family  living; 
a  weight  of  7.2  percent  to  interest  paid 
by  the  farmers,  and  a  weight  of  6.8  per¬ 
cent  to  taxes  paid  by  the  farmers.  The 
sum  of  those  four  figures  is  100. 


In  order  to  bring  in  as  a  factor  the 
urban  wage  rate,  we  take  the  index  which 
was  devised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  we  give  it  a  weight  of 
20  in  the  new  summation.  That  means, 
of  course,  that  the  other  weights  have  to 
be  reduced,  each  by  one-fifth.  So  that  in 
my  formula  the  constituent  factors  are  as 


follows: 

Commodities  purchased  by  farmers  for 

production _  29.  8 

Commodities  purchased  by  farmers  for 

family  living _  39.0 

Interest  paid  by  farmers -  5.  8 

Taxes  paid  by  farmers -  5.  4 

Wages  of  urban  workers -  20.0 


Total _ 100.0 


The  total  is  100. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  If  I  may  take  a  little 
more  of  the  Senator’s  time  to  refer  to  the 
cause  of  my  confusion,  the  present  law 
provides  that  in  determining  parity  as  to 
price — that  is,  the  price  per  unit  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products — the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  “the  purchasing 
power  with  respect  to  articles  that  farm¬ 
ers  buy  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  such  commodity  in  the  base 
period.”  But  “parity,  as  applied  to  in¬ 
come,  shall  be  that  per  capita  net  income 
of  individuals  on  farms  from  farming 
operations  that  bears  to  the  per  capita 
net  income  of  individuals  not  on  farms,” 
and  so  forth.  There  are  two  separate 
formulas,  and  in  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment  he  requires  the  weight  of  80  percent 
to  be  given  to  the  price  formula,  and  20 
percent  to  the  wage  formula,  with  no 
reference  to  the  relationship  of  net  in¬ 
come. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  index  is  the 
only  thing  with  which  we  are  dealing. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  In  just  a  moment. 
I  am  about  to  conclude,  and  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  alternative  in  my 
amendment  is  between  the  provisions  of 
clause  1  and  clause  2, 1  modify  my  amend¬ 
ment  on  page  2,  line  2,  by  inserting  after 
the  word  “whichever”  the  phrase  “under 
clause  1  or  2.” 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  wish  to  have  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  Sev¬ 
eral  Senators  who  have  talked  with  me 
since  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  raised 
the  question  of  the  weights  given  in  fix¬ 
ing  parity — the  Senator  from  Ohio  called 
my  attention  to  it,  and  it  has  been  in  my 
own  mind — have  indicated  that  parity  is 
based  on  the  prices  of  commodities.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  says  no  weight 
is  given  to  wages.  There  is  no  weight 
given  to  wages  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
The  reason  is  well  illustrated  by  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  run-up  of  the  red  line  on  the 
Senator’s  chart. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  the  Senator 
about  to  tell  us  why  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  decided  that 
nothing  should  be  done  under  the  Price 
Control  Administration  to  prevent  that 
line  from  running  off  the  chart? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  explain  why  the 
Senator’s  use  of  the  line  is  utterly  unfair 
and  illogical,  and  is  not  properly  com¬ 
parative  at  all  with  the  other  lines  he 
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has  on  his  chart.  I  shall  also  show  that 
the  wage  factor  is  in  the  Department 
calculations  in  the  same  way  that  it  is 
in  the  calculation  of  farm  prices. 

First,  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
chart.  The  Senator  compares  the  prices 
of  commodities,  which  are  shown  in  the 
lower  two  black  lines,  with  wage  rates. 
A  wage  rate  indicates  how  much  a  man 
is  getting  an  hour,  but  it  does  not  indi¬ 
cate  what  his  income  is  over  the  period 
of  a  year.  To  be  fair,  if  we  are  to  com¬ 
pare  the  income  of  the  farmer  with  the 
income  of  the  industrial  worker  we  should 
not  compare  the  rate  of  wages;  we  have 
to  compare  the  annual  income  of  the 
wage  earner  with  that  of  the  farmer. 

As  every  Senator  well  knows,  there 
have  been  from  six  to  eleven  million 
people  unemployed  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  must  interrupt 
the  Senator  to  say  that  what  he  has  said 
does  not  accord  with  my  understanding 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  made  its  calculation. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  included  urban  wage 
rates. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  may  be,  but 
the  index  as  published  by  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank  of  New  York  takes  into  con¬ 
sideration  not  only  hourly,  but  weekly, 
monthly,  and  annual  rates. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
wrong  about  that.  I  am  reliably  in¬ 
formed  by  competent  statisticians  that 
the  Senator’s  chart  relates  to  wage  rates. 
We  cannot  compare  wage  rates  with  the 
prices  of  commodities.  How  are  we  to 
compare  those  two  things?  We  should 
compare  the  bushel  of  corn  which  the 
farmer  produces  with  the  automobile,  or 
the  frigidaire,  or  any  other  manufactured 
product  which  the  laborer  produces,  and 
reflected  in  the  value  of  that  commodity 
is  the  wage  factor  which  is  taken  into 
consideration. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  put  something 
into  the  Record,  and  then  I  shall  yield. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  desire 
to  keep  the  floor? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  was  not  asking  me  a  question, 
so  I  yielded  the  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  before  me  a  table 
showing  the  factors  which  are  used  by 
the  Government  organization  which  es¬ 
tablishes  parity,  which  shows  the  weight 
given  to  each  factor.  In  all  that  list  of 
manufactured  articles  the  same  weight  is 
given  to  the  wage  factor  in  the  price  of 
the  commodity  as  is  given  to  farm  labor 
in  the  price  of  the  commodity  which  the 
farmer  produces.  So  I  say  that  the  com¬ 
parison  the  Senator  makes  between  urban 
wage  rates  and  the  prices  of  commodities 
is  an  illogical  comparison. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maryland  desire 
that 'I  yield  to  him  now? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  desired  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  Regardless  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  as  I  listen  to  the 
argument  it  appears  to  me  that  the  prices 
of  agricultural  products  will  be  raised  if 
the  amendment  shall  be  adopted.  I 
think  we  all  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  not  mean  an  auto¬ 
matic  increase  of  prices. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  did  not  say  it  would. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  said  “auto¬ 
matic.”  The  Senator  did  not  use  that 
word.  The  Senator  stated  that  it  meant 
an  increase  of  price.  It  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that.  It  merely  means  that 
the  operation  of  the  proposed  law,  cloth¬ 
ing  the  Price  Administrator  with  the 
power  to  fix  ceilings,  shall  not  become 
effective  below  a  certain  figure. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  That  is  correct.  That 
means  in  effect  that  prices  will  be  10 
percent  higher  than  parity. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  it  is  quite 
possible,  the  Senator  will  agree,  I  am 
sure,  that  the  prices  of  farm  commod¬ 
ities  might  even  go  down. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  if  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  measure  is  carried  out  in 
line  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  will  it  not  result  in  two 
things:  First,  an  actual  reduction  in  the 
wage  fate,  because  obviously  what  the 
Senator  has  just  said  is  true,  that  it  is 
not  how  much  one  makes,  but  what  one 
can  buy  with  it  that  determines  the 
income? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  the  relationship 
between  the  two. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  So,  therefore,  if  it 
costs  the  wage  earner  more  to  buy  what 
he  needs,  that  is  equivalent  to  a  reduction 
in  wages.  As  wages  are  reduced,  the  sec¬ 
ond  proposition  is  that  we  cut  down  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  wage  earner  to 
buy  the  things  the  farmer  produces.  So 
that  in  an  attempt  to  raise  agricultural 
prices  by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment, 
a  reduction  in  wages  would  be  effected, 
at  least  when  it  came  to  buying  the 
things  the  wage  earner  had  to  have. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  has  in 
mind  real  wages? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  The  initial  re¬ 
sult,  however,  is  a  reduction  in  wages. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

names: 

Senators  answered  to  their 

Aiken 

Gillette 

O’Mahoney 

Austin 

Glass 

Overton 

Bailey 

Green 

Pepper 

Ball 

GuSey 

Radcllffe 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Reed 

Barkley 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Bilbo 

Herring  i 

Rosier 

Bone 

Hill 

Russell 

Brewster 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brooks 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Brown 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smathers 

Bulow 

Kilgore 

Spencer 

Bunker 

La  FoUette 

Stewart 

Burton 

Langer 

Taft 

Butler 

Lee 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Byrd 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Caraway 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Chandler 

McFarland 

Truman 

Chavez 

McKellar 

Tunnell 

Clark,  Idaho 

McNary 

Tydings 

Clark,  Mo. 

Maloney 

Vandenberg 

Connally 

Maybank 

Van  Nuys 

Danaher 

Mead 

Wagner 

Davis 

Mlllikin 

Wallgren 

Downey 

Murdock 

Walsh 

Doxey 

Murray 

White 

Ellender 

Norris 

Wiley 

George 

Gerry 

Nye 

O’Daniel 

Willis 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smathers  in  the  chair) .  Eighty-nine 
Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
very  briefly  to  refer  to  the  charts  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mah¬ 
oney]  used  in  his  argument  today.  I 
shall  not  go  over  the  matter  which  I 
covered  in  any  detail,  but  I  call  attention 
briefly  to  the  matter  which  I  showed 
from  the  Senator’s  chart. 

The  value  of  farm  products  and  income 
of  the  farmer  went  up  very  rapidly  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  1910  to  1920,  and 
then  fell  away  very  rapidly.  It  is  the 
tremendous  drop  which  we  suffered  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  spiraling  of  prices 
during  the  World  War  that  we  desire  to 
avoid. 

I  call  attention  to  another  chart,  show¬ 
ing  the  ratio  of  farm  income  to  general 
income,  which  is  the  same  relationship 
as  that  shown  on  the  chart  which  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  used.  It  shows 
that  during  the  period  from  1910  to  1915 
the  relation  between  farm  income  per 
capita  and  nonfarm  income  per  capita — 
that  is,  the  income  of  farmers  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  that  of  all  other  classes — 
was  approximately  the  same.  Then  we 
had  a  tremendous  rise  of  farm  income 
over  general  income  until  approximately 
1919,  and  then  a  tremendous  collapse 
down  to  1921,  which  corresponds  with 
the  figures  shown  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming. 

We  then  had  a  rise  to  the  1925-26  pe¬ 
riod,  which,  as  is  well  known,  in  much 
of  our  legislation  has  been  adopted  as  a 
reasonably  good  year.  The  year  1926 
and  the  years  1910  to  1915  are  very  much 
the  same. 

Then  we  had  a  collapse  until  1932, 
when  we  reached  approximately  the  level 
of  1921.  It  is  clear  that  this  line  shows 
the  relationship  of  farm  intfome  to  aver¬ 
age  income  of  all  persons. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAPIONEY.  As  I  understand 
the  chart,  the  horizontal  line,  which  rep¬ 
resents  100,  shows  the  ratio  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  period  from  1910  to  1914 
between  farm  per  capita  income  and 
nonfarm  per  capita  income. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  the  illustration  in  mind.  This  line 
[indicating]  is  100. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  One  hundred  on 
what  basis? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  explain  that  to 
the  Senator  if  he  will  permit  me  to  do  so. 
The  black  line  represents  the  rises  and 
falls  in  percentage  of  the  farmer’s  in¬ 
come  as  compared  with  the  income  of  all 
other  persons — much  the  same  as  if  we 
took  the  Senator’s  chart  and  drew  a 
straight  line  across  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  As  I  read  the 
chart,  it  shows  income  parity  from  1910 
to  1941. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Then,  on  each  side 
above  the  vertical  line,  it  says  “index 
1910-14,”  does  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  parity.  That 
refers  to  the  parity  period,  from  1910  to 
1914.  That  is  the  ideal  relationship. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  What  is  100? 
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Mr.  BROWN.  The  straight  line  across 
the  chart,  which,  of  course,  would  vary 
up  and  down  if  it  were  to  attempt  to 
show  all  incomes.  However,  this  chart 
shows  the  rises  of  farm  income  in  per¬ 
centage  above,  and  the  falls  in  percent¬ 
age  below,  the  general  income. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  There  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  horizontal  line  running  from  1910 
to  1945.  Is  that  supposed  to  represent 
the  per  capita  nonfarm  income? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  represents  all  in¬ 
come.  The  chart  shows  the  rise  and  fall 
of  farm  income. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  chart  pur¬ 
ports  to  show  the  per  capita  nonfarm  in¬ 
come.  Is  that  what  is  meant  by  100? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  tell  the  Senator 
what  I  understand  the  chart  to  mean. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  after  I  have  explained  the 
chart  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  chart  shows  the  rises  and  falls  of 
farm  income  above  and  below  the  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  all  income.  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  Senator’s  tftiart  follows  almost 
the  same  general  line. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens,  however,  that  the  parity  period, 
1910  to  1914,  would  fall  on  the  line  repre¬ 
senting  100. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  It  hap¬ 
pens  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  reached  approxi¬ 
mately  that  position  in  which  we  all 
know  we  have  been,  of  something  above 
parity,  until  the  1937  depression.  Then 
we  went  a  little  below  parity,  and  now  we 
are  reaching  a  point  a  little  above  the 
general  average. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc¬ 
Farland  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  f^om 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  As  I  .  understand, 
the  horizontal  line  which  is  denominated 
100  represents  the  ratio  which  existed 
from  1909  to  1914  between  per  capita 
farm  income  and  per  capita  nonfarm 
income. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  line  of  farm  in¬ 
come  ran  absolutely  straight,  that  would 
mean  that  for  that  entire  period  farm 
income  was  in  absolute  parity  with  all 
income.  It  does  not.  It  goes  above  it 
and  below  it,  but  it  remains  very  close  to 
the  line. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  parity  income  as  of  1910  to 
1914,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  real¬ 
izes,  does  he  not,  that  one  of  our  basic 
contentions  is  that  the  farm  income  as 
of  1910  to  1914  was  itself  a  depressed 
income? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes.  I  recognize  that 
the  Senator  has  made  that  argument  all 
along. 


In  the  statute  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette]  called  atten¬ 
tion  earlier  in  the  day  we  find  that — 

"Parity,”  as  applied  to  income,  shall  be  that 
per  capita  net  income  of  individuals  on 
farms  from  farming  operations  that  bears 
to  the  per  capita  net  income  of  individuals 
not  on  farms  the  same  relation  as  prevailed 
during  the  period  from  August  1909  to  July 
1914. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  difference 
between  the  Senator  and  myself.  That 
relationship  between  nonfarm  income 
and  farm  income  which  prevailed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  from  1910  to  1914  is  the 
basis  of  the  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  contends  that  as  to  wool,  beef, 
and  certain  other  commodities,  that  re¬ 
lationship  is  unfair  in  its  determination 
of  prices.  There  is  no  difference  between 
the  Senator  and  me  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL  rose. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  Mr.  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  tell  us  where  the 
line  for  per  capita  nonfarm  income  since 
1914  would  be  on  the  cljart?  Would  it 
be  above  or  below  the  line  representing 
100? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Farm  income - 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  No;  I  asked  about 
nonfarm  income. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Let  me  put  it  the  other 
way  around.  Farm  income  was  very 
much  above  nonfarm  income  for  the  pe¬ 
riod  1915-19.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
the  small  lines  represent  years.  As  he 
will  recall,  farm  income — farm  prices  be¬ 
ing  the  basis  of  farm  income — rapidly 
fell  until  1921;  and,  as  I  have  indicated 
several  times,  the  line  shows  whether 
farm  income  was  above  or  below  the 
general  average  during  that  period. 

Of  course,  the  line  representing  100  is 
not  a  straight  line;  it  cannot  be  a  straight 
line  if  we  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  it 
is  meant  to  show  general  income.  Of 
course,  it  would  go  up  and  down.  But  the 
chart  shows  the  relationship  between 
farm  income  and  nonfarm  income  per 
individual. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  But  farm  income  since 
1914  is  reflected  by  the  up-and-down 
movement;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  it  is;  but  it  is  much 
lower  during  all  this  period. 

Mr.  O’DANIEL.  But  even  after  1914  it 
appears  to  be  compared  to  the  nonfarm 
income  prior  to  1914;  and  if  we  should 
use  nonfarm  income  since  1914  as  a  basis 
of  comparison,  would  not  the  line  be 
considerably  above  the  line  marked  100? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  just  like  the  chart 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  showing 
the  general  ups  and  downs  of  farm  in¬ 
come.  Probably  the  line  comes  some¬ 
where  about  the  point  I  now  indicate  on 
the  Senator’s  chart. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  ac¬ 
knowledges,  does  he  not — forgetting  now 
the  ratio  which  is  the  basis  of  his 
chart — that  actually  the  per  capita  farm 
income  during  the  period  from  1922 


through  1940  has  never  yet  exceeded  the 
per  capita  income  for  all  the  people? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Except  for  the  short 
period  I  now  indicate  on  the  chart. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  that  is  the 
ratio,  and  it  is  a  ratio  based  upon  1910 
to  1914.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  look  at 
the  chart  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks.  The  chart  is  pre¬ 
pared  on  the  basis  of  statistics  furnished 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Oh,  yes;  I  see  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  point.  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes.  So  what  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  now  talking 
about  is  a  ratio  based  upon  the  condition 
which  existed  in  the  period  1910-14. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  and  the  relation¬ 
ship  existing  at  that  time  is  pretty  well 
illustrated  by  the  Senator’s  chart. 

Let  us  get  down  to  date.  As  has  been 
pretty  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  de¬ 
bate,  the  present  relationship  is  99.  Farm 
income  is  now  99  percent — not  the  figure 
shown  here,  but  it  is  still  slightly  below. 
But  in  the  bill  we  say  that  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  will  operate  as  they 
will  until  the  ratio  is  110  percent  of 
parity;  and  that  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  Senators  position  and  mine. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  simply  desire  to  ask 
if  the  chart  shows  from  what  source  the 
farm  income  was  derived.  Do  the  figures 
on  the  chart  mean  income  derived  solely 
from  the  production  of  crops,  or  does  the 
income  include  rents,  interest,  and  other 
items  which  sometimes  are  included  in 
one  set  of  figures  on  farm  income?  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  within  the  last  10  or 
12  years  there  have  been  years  when 
farm  income  from  rents,  interest,  and 
other  “sticky”  price  charges  amounted  to 
more  than  the  income  from  crops. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  heard  the 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
and  he  heard  my  argument  along  that 
line;  and,  of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
keep  all  the  statistics  in  mind. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  we  should  have 
the  source  of  the  income  in  order  that  a 
sound  judgment  may  be  formed. 

Mr.  BROWN.  But  this  figure  is  based 
upon  figures  which  go  to  make  up 
parity;  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  I  have  fully  discussed  that  question 
and  demonstrated,  I  think,  just  how  that 
parity  was  made  up.  All  the  factors  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
referred — the  expenses,  and  so  on,  which 
go  into  making  up  the  cost  of  a  prod¬ 
uct — are  calculated  in  determining  what 
is  parity;  because  what  is  parity  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  a  large  number  of  prices. 
The  Senator  stated  a  while  ago  that  food 
and  the  cost  of  living  are  48  percent  of 
that  figure.  I  am  not  now  going  to  detail 
all  the  factors  which  go  into  making  up 
the  figure,  because  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  made  a  quite  thorough  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  matter;  and  whatever  fac¬ 
tors  enter  into  the  determination  of  par¬ 
ity — which  is  the  basis  for  determination 
of  this  relationship — are  the  factors 
which  are  the  basis  of  these  figures. 
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For  the  benefit  of  a  few  Senators  who 
were  not  here  when  I  mentioned  it,  I 
desire  to  refer  briefly  to  the  matter  of 
urban  wage  rates.  The  demonstration 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
compares  the  prices  of  commodities, 
which  are  the  two  figures  I  now  indicate 
on  the  chart,  with  the  hourly  rate  of 
wages.  The  price  of  a  commodity  can¬ 
not  be  compared  with  the  hourly  rate  of 
wages,  because  the  price  of  a  commodity 
is  a  different  thing.  But  the  income  of 
an  urban  worker  is  not  necessarily 
measured  by  the  hourly  rate  of  wages  he 
receives;  because  he  does  not  receive 
wages  for  7  days  of  the  week.  He  re¬ 
ceives  them  for  3  or  41/2  or  5  days  a 
week.  During  all  these  years  we  have 
had  from  10,000,000  to  11,000,000  persons 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  figure  is  now  considerably  re¬ 
duced;  but,  as  my  colleague  knows,  in 
my  State  it  will  be  increased  again  for 
a  period  of  from  2  to  5  months,  and  that 
factor  is  not  taken  into  consideration. 

In  my  judgment,  the  line  representing 
urban  wage  rates  has  very  little  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  other  lines  shown  on  the 
chart,  and  they  are  not  properly  com¬ 
parable.  Why?  Because  parity  is  not 
based  upon  any  new  relation  between 
wages  and  commodities.  Parity  is  based 
upon  the  relationship  as  it  existed  in  the 
period  1909  to  1914.  That  is  the  period  in 
which  we  think  there  was  a  fair  relation¬ 
ship  between  wages  and  farm  prices. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURTON.  As  I  understand  the 
present  computation  of  parity,  it  takes 
into  consideration  as  one  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  factors  the  prices  the  farmer  pays 
for  the  manufactured  goods  he  buys.  Of 
course  many  of  those  goods  are  manufac¬ 
tured  in  cities,  and  therefore  indirectly 
reflected  in  the  price  there  must  be 
urban  wage  rates,  urban  salaries,  and 
everything  else  relating  to  products  com¬ 
ing  from  cities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Consequently  if  we 
were  to  add  the  20  percent  factor  which 
relates  only  to  urban  wage  rates,  it  seems 
to  me  we  would  duplicate  a  factor  al¬ 
ready  included;  and  the  chart  seems  to 
demonstrate  the  duplication. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  the  Senator  says, 
wages  are  reflected  in  the  price  of  an 
automobile,  in  the  price  of  a  truck,  the 
price  of  a  piece  of  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery,  the  price  of  any  manufactured  prod¬ 
uct  which  the  farmer  buys;  and  that  is 
where  the  wage  factor  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration.  Certainly  it  would  be  unfair 
to  include  wage  rates  in  comparison  with 
the  price  of  a  commodity.  Wage  income 
would  be  a  different  factor.  There  might 
be  a  fairer  basis  for  so  doing;  but  we 
have  already  taken  that  into  considera¬ 
tion,  because  we  compare  the  price  of  a 
product  of  the  farm  with  the  price  of  a 
product  of  the  factory.  That  is  the  basis 
of  comparison  used. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Guf¬ 
fey  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 


Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the 
Senator  believe  that  if  he  were  to  use  the 
figures  based  on  rural  wage  rates,  and 
were  to  compare  them  with  the  figures 
for  urban  wage  rates,  the  lines  would  be 
closer  together? 

Mr.  BROWN.  They  would  be  very, 
much  closer  together.  The  Senator  puts 
his  finger  on  a  point  I  was  about  to  make. 
Only  urban  wage  rates  are  considered 
here;  and,  of  course,  if  we  use  farm  wages 
and  wages  in  small  communities  and 
towns,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of  dif¬ 
ference. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understood  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  to  say  that  farm  wage 
rates  were  included  but  were  given  a 
weighting  of  only  5  percent;  but  in  the 
list  giving  the  weighting  totaling  100, 
farm  wages  were  given  a  weight  of  5 
points  out  of  100. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  that  connection, 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  wages,  it 
will  be  noted  that  during  the  World  War 
period,  in  order  to  reach  a  real  wage  in¬ 
crease  of  20  percent,  it  was  necessary  for 
cash  wages  to  go  to  240 — which  is 
roughly  comparable  to  the  240  points 
shown  on  the  Senator’s  chart — because 
of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living. 

These  are  the  wages  of  8  large  manu¬ 
facturing  industries.  The  cash  weekly 
wage  had  to  go  to  240  above  100  in  order 
to  reach  a  wage  20  points  above  a  hun¬ 
dred.  The  same  thing  can  be  shown  in 
regard  to  wages  of  Federal  employees  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  during  that 
period. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  put  into  the  Record  the  indus¬ 
tries  referred  to? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  I  will  do  that. 

The  teachers  constitute  a  very  large 
class  of  wage  earners.  It  will  be  noted 
that  in  1915-16,  when  prices  commenced 
to  rise,  a  rise  of  15  points  in  cash  weekly 
wages  did  not  overcome  an  actual  drop  of 
approximately  12  points  in  real  wages, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  teachers’  wages 
had  reached  180  that  they  maintained  a 
parity  with  their  wages  during  the  high- 
price  days  of  1920.  It  was  necessary  to 
go  to  180  in  order  to  maintain  the  same 
real  wage  that  was  had  in  1914. 

The  same  thing  can  be  shown  with 
reference  to  the  building  trades,  and,  as  I 
have  said,  the  situation  with  regard  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  wages  was  even 
more  remarkable. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  in  collo¬ 
quies  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  we 
have  pretty  well  covered  the  differences 
between  us  on  this  proposition.  I  merely 
wish  to  conclude  with  these  thoughts: 
First,  that  under  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted  yesterday — and  I  am  bound 
to  accept  that  amendment,  although  I 
opposed  it,  for  it  is  now  in  the  bill — there 
is  no  power  and  authority  in  the  Price 
Administrator  to  fix  any  ceiling  whatso¬ 
ever  without  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  So  if  beef  prices  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  in¬ 


terested,  and  wool  prices,  in  which  he  is 
also  interested,  or  the  prices  of  any  other 
commodities  in  which  any  Senators  are 
interested,  are  below  what  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  thinks  is  a  fair  price  for 
such  commodities,  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  will  prevail.  The 
Price  Administrator  has  not  the  authority 
in  that  respect.  If  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment  was  necessary  in  the  minds 
of  some  Senators  before  that  time,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  necessary  if  Senators  believe 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
treat  them  fairly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  merely  to  in¬ 
ject  a  remark  with  regard  to  the  formula 
for  determining  parity.  Those  of  us  who 
have  lived  with  this  problem  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  realize  that  the  formula 
which  is  now  in  the  law  was  worked  out 
carefully  and  patiently  not  only  by  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  but  by  representatives 
of  agriculture,  the  farmers  themselves. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  exaggerate  when  I 
say  that  the  formula  on  the  subject  of 
parity  which  has  been  carried  in  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Adjustment  Act  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  was  written  by  the  farmers  and 
their  representatives,  not  in  the  Congress 
alone  but  on  the  outside. 

The  question  that  seems  to  me  of  some 
importance  involved  in  the  amendment 
is  whether,  overnight  almost,  we  are  to 
change  the  formula  which  the  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  of  the  country  themselves 
wrote,  in  order  to  raise  in  a  few  instances 
the  figure  in  regard  to  parity.  It  is  some¬ 
thing,  it  seems  to  me,  to  which  we  must 
give  careful  consideration. 

As  I  understand,  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  is  opposed  to  the  so-called 
Brown  amendment  which  was  put  in 
the  House  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  permit  me  to 
read  the  statement  of  Mr.  O’Neal  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes.  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  Senator  read  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  On  page  444  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hearings,  during  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  O’Neal,  the  question  of  the  Brown 
amendment  arose.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  will  undoubtedly 
advise  the  Senate,  that  amendment  in¬ 
volved  an  increase  of  approximately  8 
percent  above  parity.  I  am  advised  by 
statisticians  that  the  figure  would  be  118 
percent. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  figure  given  me  by 
the  experts  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  121. 

Regardless  of  whether  it  is  118  or  116 
or  what,  Mr.  O’Neal,  in  speaking  of  the 
Brown  amendment,  said: 

We  did  not  initiate  or  support  subsection 
3  of  section  3  (a)  which  is  known  as  the 
Brown  amendment  and  which  prohibits  the 
fixing  of  any  agricultural  commodity  ‘‘be¬ 
low  the  average  price  for  such  commodity 
during  the  period  July  1  1919  to  June  30, 
1929.”  This  provision  abandons  the  parity 
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concept  and  would  permit  price  ceilings 
above  110  percent  of  parity  for  several  farm 
commodities.  Our  refusal  to  support  this 
exemption  for  agriculture  surely  ought  to 
be  proof  of  our  sincerity  in  support  of  effec¬ 
tive  legislation  to  control  farm  prices  as  well 
as  industrial  prices  and  wages. 

Based  upon  that  statement  of  Mr. 
O’Neal,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  other 
Senators  on  the  committee  decided  to  ac¬ 
cept  110.  We  thought  that  was  what  the 
farmers  wanted,  and,  I  take  it,  that  that 
is  a  plain  statement  that  Mr.  O’Neal  does 
not  want  to  have  the  farmers  reach  that 
high  price  level  which  is  shown  on  the 
chart  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber  and 
have  ensue  such  a  collapse  as  followed 
1920  and  1930,  as  appears  on  the  chart. 
He  does  not  want  more  than  110  percent 
of  parity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  injected  myself 
into  the  debate  because  I  have  no  pur¬ 
pose  at  the  present  time  to  discuss  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  merely  wanted  to  read 
from  Mr.  O’Neal’s  testimony,  with  the 
Senator’s  permission. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  I  recall  the  attitude  of  the 
group  of  farm  representatives  who  had  a 
large  part  in  writing  the  present  law  re¬ 
garding  parity,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  really  not  doing  any  service  to 
agriculture  by  upsetting  the  formula 
which  they  themselves  had  a  large  part 
in  writing,  merely  because  to  upset  it 
might  work  some  advantage  to  a  special 
group  of  farmers  who  are  engaged  in  a 
particular  type  of  agricultural  enter¬ 
prise. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  want  to  emphasize 
what  I  understood  to  be  the  attitude  of 
those  who  represented  agriculture  as  por¬ 
trayed  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  O’Neal. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  amazed  to  hear  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  advocate  a  statement  of  Mr. 
O’Neal  as  the  basis  of  their  position  on 
any  feature  of  this  bill. 

Yesterday  we  were  told  that  the  Bank- 
head  amendment  should  be  defeated  by 
the  Senate,  whereas  Mr.  O’Neal  in  his 
statement  to  the  committee  vigorously 
insisted  that  the  committee  should  in¬ 
clude  the  Bankhead  amendment  in  the 
bill.  It  all  goes  back  to  the  old  question 
of  whose  ox  is  gored.  Senators  rely  on 
Mr.  O’Neal’s  statement  when  it  serves 
their  purposes  and  protects  their  views  on 
the  bill,  and  they  discard  it  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand  when  it  is  contrary  to  their 
views. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
difference  between  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  myself  seems  to  be  that  yesterday 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  agreed  with 
Mr.  O’Neal  and  today  he  disagrees  with 
him,  while  yesterday  we  disagreed  with 
him  and  today  we  agree  with  him. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Exactly.  That  is  the 
point  I  wished  to  make. 

Mr.  BROWN.  To  use  the  small  boy’s 
phrase  which  was  so  familiar  to  all  of  us 
just  before  we  knocked  a  chip  off  the 
shoulder,  “You’re  another.”  [Laughter.] 
The  Senator  can  make  that  accusation 


against  me,  and  I  can  make  it  against 
him. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  vulnerable. 

Mr.  BROWN.  But  Mr.  O’Neal  proved 
to  be  such  an  excellent  authority  yester¬ 
day  in  obtaining  the  adoption  of  the 
Bankhead  amendment  that  I  am  very 
proud  to  call  upon  him  as  my  authority 
today;  and  I  hope  my  action  will  have  the 
same  result. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  For  my  part,  I  hope 
Mr.  O’Neal  exhausted  all  his  influence 
and  authority  yesterday. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wish  to  say  just  one 
further  thing. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Permit  me  to  make 
one  remark,  because  this  finishes  up 
what  the  Senator  has  just  been  talking 
about.  I  am  making  an  additional  re¬ 
mark  to  supplement  what  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  said  with  respect  to  the 
authority  that  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  now  cites.  I  caught  the  language  as 
he  read  it.  He  now  appeals  to  the  au¬ 
thority  whom  he  rejected  yesterday,  and 
cites,  bear  you  in  mind,  the  statement  of 
Mr.  O’Neal  to  support  his  position  against 
my  amendment.  Now  let  us  read  again 
what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  just 
read.  I  have  underlined  it  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan,  so  that  he  may  look 
over  my  shoulder  as  I  read  it. 

This,  Mr.  President,  is  Mr.  O’Neal,  the 
authority  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
at  this  moment,  speaking — page  444  of 
Senate  committee  hearings: 

Our  refusal  to  support  this  exemption  for 
agriculture  surely  ought  to  be  proof  of  our 
sincerity  in  support  of  effective  legislation 
to  control  farm  prices  as  well  as  industrial 
prices  and  wages. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  re¬ 
jected  the  authority  of  Mr.  O’Neal  on 
industrial  prices  and  wages,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  quotes  that  language 
to  attack  the  amendment  now  pending. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  with  that  expres¬ 
sion  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  re¬ 
peatedly  stated  on  the  floor  that  he  was 
in  full  agreement.  In  other  words,  he 
felt  that  this  bill  could  not  cover  the 
complicated  question  of  wages. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Oh,  certainly;  and 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  did  exactly  the  right  thing. 
AH  I  am  asking  is  that  we  tie  farm  com¬ 
modity  prices  to  wages. 

Mr.  BROWN.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
it  Mr.  O’Neal  opposes  118  percent  of 
parity  in  the  amendment  of  the  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Brown],  he 
surely  would  oppose  120  percent  or  121 
percent  of  parity,  as  proposed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  because 
he  expected  a  ceiling  on  wages. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  twice  stated  that  the  so- 
called  Brown  amendment  raised  the  in¬ 
dex  to  118  percent  of  parity,  whereas  the 
table  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
placed  in  the  Record  on  the  day  the  de¬ 
bate  opened  on  this  bill  showed  that  it 
affected  only  four  commodities.  I  think 
the  Senator’s  statement  is  based  upon  the 
old  parity  price  and  not  upon  the  new 
parity  price.  It  certainly  could  not  in¬ 


crease  agricultural  commodities  to  as 
much  as  118  percent  of  the  present  parity 
when  it  affects  only  four  commodities, 
three  of  which  are  not  major  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  BROWN.  If  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  gets  all  these  statistics  straight 
in  the  Record,  I  think  he  will  be  perform¬ 
ing  a  major  task.  I  readily  grant  that 
there  may  be  some  errors  in  that  respect; 
but  the  point  is  that  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment  substantially  increases  110  percent 
of  parity.  My  recollection  was  that  it  was 
118  percent  on  December  10,  when  the 
testimony  was  given  before  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  now  to  conclude 
by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  gentleman  who  joined  with  Mr. 
O’Neal  in  the  assault  on  our  bill  yester¬ 
day,  and  who  was  so  successful — the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture — likewise  on  page 
2017  of  the  House  hearings  thoroughly 
endorsed  the  parity  principle,  and  clearly 
indicated  that  he  thought  that  was  doing 
full  justice  to  the  farmer. 

So  I  leave  the  question  of  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment  with  the  hope 
that  we  shall  do  what  I  think  the  great 
majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  country 
want  us  to  do — full  justice  to  them  by 
110  percent  of  parity — and  that  we  shall 
not  commence  an  upward  climb  of  prices 
by  permitting  121  percent. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tttn- 
nell  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  will 
state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  my  intention  to 
propose  an  amendment  to  the  committee 
substitute  amending  page  29.  Under  the 
substitute  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all 
the  language  of  the  committee  print  re¬ 
lating  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Except  paragraph 

(f). 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  desire  to  ascertain 
whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment  in  the  event  the  Senate' 
should  adopt  that  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  would  not  have  a  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  event  it  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Am  I  to  understand 
the  Chair  as  ruling  that  if  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment  should  be  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  it  would  preclude  any  further 
amendment  adding  an  additional  formula 
to  the  bill?  • 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
O’Mahoney  amendment  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  further  amendment  unless 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
I  desire  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment  striking  out  the 
period  in  line  2  on  page  2,  inserting  a 
semicolon,  the  figure  (3) ,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  words: 

the  average  price  for  such  commodity  during 
the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  to  be  the  so-called 
Brown  amendment  which  was  adopted  by 
the  House. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  that  amendment? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No;  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  In  that  event,  I  shall 
not  discuss  the  amendment  now;  but,  in 
case  the  O’Mahoney  substitute  is  rejected, 
I  shall  then  offer  it  to  the  original  text, 
and  shall  discuss  the  amendment  briefly. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  was  accepted? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  accepted  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  as  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  that  mean  that  when 
we  vote  on  the  O’Mahoney  amendment 
we  have  to  vote  not  only  in  favor  of  this 
kind  of  parity  but  also  in  favor  of  the 
Brown  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  cannot  imagine  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  having  to  vote  for 
either  one  of  those  proposals.  In  fact,  I 
think  most  of  the  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  would  faint  if  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
should  espouse  either  one  of  them. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  only  making  the  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry  whether  approval  of 
this  amendment  would  carry  with  it  the 
Brown  amendment  as  well  as  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  different.  The 
first  question  asked  by  the  Senator  was 
whether  he  had  to  vote  for  both  pro¬ 
posals.  I  wish  I  had  the  power  to  compel 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  correct  the 
error  of  his  way  and  support  both  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
that  I  have  to  vote  either  for  both  of 
them  or  for  neither  of  them? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  are  required  now 
to  vote  on  the  combined  proposal — that 
is,  the  O  Mahoney  amendment  plus  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
which  is  the  Brown  amendment  adopted 
in  the  House, 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  event  both  are 
defeated,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  will 
offer  his  amendment  separately?  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  merely  protecting 
myself  from  a'parliamentary  standpoint. 
The  Chair  has  ruled  that  if  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  should  be  agreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
I  would  be  precluded  and  estopped  from 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  view  of  the  incon¬ 
sistency  between  the  Brown  amendment, 
which  the  Senator  has  offered,  and  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment,  how  is  an  in¬ 
telligent  vote  to  be  cast? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  There  is  absolutely  no 
inconsistency;  and  I  challenge  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky  to  point  out  any  in¬ 
consistency  whatever  in  this  amendment 
to  the  O’Mahoney  amendment  that 
could  not  be  urged  with  equal  force  to 
the  original  House  provision. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understood  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  Brown  amendment  to  be  to 
fix  parity  at  about  118. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment  to  fix  it  at  about  121.  Both 
cannot  be  in  effect. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  make  a  brief 
statement  on  the  amendment,  and  clear 
up  the  confusion  which  evidently  rests  in 
the  minds  of  some  Senators. 

The  O’Mahoney  amendment  relates  to 
a  method  of  computing  parity.  The  so- 
called  Brown  amendment,  which  I  have 
now  proposed,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  method  of  computing  parity, 
but  offers  an  additional  formula  which 
the  Price  Administrator  shall  use  as  a 
standard  before  he  may  fix  any  price  on 
agricultural  commodities. 

As  the  bill  passed  the  House,  it  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  that  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  should  not  fix  a  price  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  was  less  than 
the  price  of  October  1,  which  was  in  the 
Senate  committee  proposal;  which  was 
less  than  110  percent  of  parity,  which  is 
in  the  bill  as  it  was  reported  and  is  now 
pending  before  the  Senate;  or  which  was 
less  than  a  third  ingredient  in  the  for¬ 
mula,  which  was  the  average  farm  price 
from  1919  to  1929.  That  was  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
So  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  merely  changes  the  method  of 
computing  parity.  It  does  not  offer  any 
new  standard  to  guide  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator,  but  it  provides  a  new  method  of 
computing  parity,  to  arrive  at  what  is  a 
parity  price. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Parity  as  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  law  now  is  based  upon  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Brown  amend¬ 
ment  nullifies  that,  changes  the  period 
altogether,  and  bases  paiity  upon  a  later 
period. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does  not  nullify  it 
to  any  extent.  It  merely  adds  to  price 
as  of  October  1,  1941,  which  the  Senator 
voted  in  the  committee  to  report  to  the 
Senate,  a  new  limitation — it  lays  down  a 
new  yardstick. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  an  alternative  for 
110  percent  of  parity,  based  upon  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  So  is  the  Brown 
amendment  an  alternative  to  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  based  upon  a  dif¬ 
ferent  period. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  based  upon  any 
parity  at  all.  It  is  not  based  on  parity 
any  more  than  the  October  1  price' is, 
which  the  Senator  supported  in  the  com¬ 
mittee.  It  is  based  on  the  average  price 
from  1919  to  1929.  It  does  not  change 
parity  to  any  extent.  It  is  an  alternative 
formula  which  the  Price  Administrator 
must  observe  before  he  can  fix  prices. 

The  first  ingredient  is  "he  actual 
market  price  on  October  1.  That  is  in 
the  bill,  and  the  committee  has  made  no 
motion  to  strike  it  out.  It  has  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  parity  whatever.  It  is  based  solely 


on  what  the  market  price  of  the  com¬ 
modity  was  on  the  first  day  of  October 
1941.  Parity  might  have  been  60  cents 
a  bushel,  and  the  market  price  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  might  have  been  $2  a  bushel.  Un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Price 
Administrator  could  not  fix  the  price 
until  it  reached  the  price  of  October  1, 
1941. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  does  not 
call  it  parity.  The  average  price  between 
1919  and  1929  is  not  called  parity,  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  relationship  of  farm  prices  to  other 
prices,  which  is  the  basis  of  parity.  He 
just  fixes  an  arbitrary  average  for  farm 
prices  between  those  dates,  which  disre¬ 
gards  all  other  elements  in  the  situation. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  not  related  in 
any  way  to  purchasing  power,  or  to  the 
cost  of  other  things  which  the  farmer  has 
to  buy.  It  is  the  arbitrary  average  of 
a  10-year  period. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  is  an  additional 
formula. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  that  would  dis¬ 
regard  a  part  of  the  basis  for  parity, 
which  includes  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  farmer,  which  has  a  direct  relation¬ 
ship  between  his  income  and  his  outgo. 
That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  does  not  disregard 
it,  because  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
well  knows  the  parity  prices  of  all  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  are  not  based  on 
the  1909  to  1914  period. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  One  of  the  first 
speeches  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  make  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
was  in  support  of  a  change  of  parity  as 
to  tobacco  from  1909  to  some  other  pe¬ 
riod.  I  think  it  was  1919  to  1929.  To¬ 
day,  as  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  all  these  com¬ 
modities  are  not  tied  to  the  1909-14 
period. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Still  preserving  the 
relationship  between  the  price  the  farmer 
got  for  what  he  produced  and  sold  and 
the  price  he  had  to  pay  for  everything 
he  had  to  buy,  whereas  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  does  not  preserve  that 
relationship. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Did  the  Senator  sup¬ 
port  the  committee  bill  which  fixed  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1941,  as  the  date? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did.  I  not  only  sup¬ 
ported  it,  I  insisted  on  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  that  price  have 
any  relation  to  the  price  the  farmer 
pays? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  has  this  relation¬ 
ships,  whichever  is  the  higher  between 
the  parity  price,  110  percent,  and  the 
price  on  October  1,  prevails. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Exactly.  The  Senator 
proposed  another  period.  The  Senator 
supported  the  October  1,  1941,  date, 
which  has  absolutely  no  relationship  to 
any  parity  formula  of  which  I  have  ever 
heard.  It  was  the  actual  farm  market 
price  on  October  1,  1941. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  that  the  markets  for  certain  prod¬ 
ucts  open  at  different  times  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  There  were  certain  products  for 
which  the  market  would  not  open  on  the 
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1st  day  of  October,  and  there  would  be 
no  October  1  price  because  the  market 
would  not  open  for  2  months. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  To  what  commodity 
does  the  Senator  refer? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tobacco,  for  instance. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  there  was  no  market  price  on  to¬ 
bacco  on  October  1? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  There  may  have  been 
in  Georgia,  where  the  season  is  earlier, 
but  in  my  State  the  market  price  on  to¬ 
bacco  was  not  fixed  until  December, 
when  the  markets  opened,  and  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections  of  the  State  not  until  the 
6th  of  January.  So  that  the  October  1 
date  would  not  have  any  effect,  and  in 
that  case  it  would  go  back  to  the  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  But  the  object  of  the 
committee,  and  the  object  of  the  House,  I 
think,  was  to  fix,  in  such  a  case,  an  al¬ 
ternative  as  of  October  1,  or  the  parity 
of  110  percent. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  seeking 
to  establish  an  average  over  a  10-year 
period,  not  to  accept  a  given  date  close 
up  to  the  enactment  of  the  law,  after 
prices  had  increased  as  a  result  of  the 
emergency,  but  to  fix  an  average  price 
over  10  years,  which  probably  would  have 
no  relationship  to  the  cost  of  the  things 
the  farmer  has  to  buy.  But  what  the 
committee  of  the  House  sought  to  do, 
and  what  our  committee  sought  to  do, 
was  to  provide  a  method  by  which  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases,  where  the  price  had  increased 
sufficiently  by  October  the  1st  so  that 
there  would  be  greater  than  parity,  to 
adopt  that  date.  That  was  a  progressive 
date.  In  the  bill  as  it  was  introduced, 
or  at  least  first  considered,  March  31 
was  the  date.  It  was  then  moved  up  to 
July  the  1st,  and  in  view  of  the  delay  in 
enacting  the  law,  the  House  moved  it  up 
to  October  the  1st,  and  we  accepted 
that  in  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  of  the  Senate.  It  was  a  pro¬ 
gressive  moving  forward  so  as  to  bring 
the  date,  whatever  it  should  be,  as  near 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  law 
as  seemed  to  be  wise  and  practicable.  I 
grant  that  it  had  no  relationship  to  the 
cost  of  the  products  the  farmer  has  to 
buy.  It  eliminated  to  a  certain  extent 
all  the  elements  which  went  into  parity, 
by  which  we  undertook  to  interpret  par¬ 
ity  as  meaning  the  relationship  between 
farm  income  and  farm  outgo. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Of  course,  it  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  relationship  to  parity.  Just 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  stated, 
on  October  1st  some  commodities  went 
as  high  as  150  or  160  percent  of  parity, 
and  the  Senator’s  insistence  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  that  provision  be  retained 
had  the  effect  of  fixing  the  ceiling  at  150 
percent  of  parity  as  to  those  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  that  connection, 
it  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  one  of 
the  chief  products  of  my  own  State,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  State  the  market  price  had 
not  even  been  determined  on  October  1, 
or  even  November  1,  because  the  markets 
had  not  opened. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  took  care  of  the  products  of  his 
State  when  he  changed  the  parity  period. 
Of  course,  the  110  percent  of  parity  would 
be  a  very  fine  figure  for  tobacco,  and  I 


was  glad  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  led 
the  fight  to  change  the  parity  period  on 
tobacco.  I  supported  him  very  zealously 
in  his  efforts. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  did. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tobacco  is  also  pro¬ 
duced  in  my  State. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  State  of  Georgia 
produces  tobacco,  and  the  Senator  was 
interested,  just  as  I  was.  But  that  was 
done  in  peacetime;  it  had  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  emergency  price  fixing  which  is 
carried  forward  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  undertaking  to  write  a  new  parity 
formula,  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
did  in  the  case  of  tobacco.  I  am  merely 
asking  the  Senate  to  reinsert  in  the  bill 
that  provision  which  was  brought  out  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  after  exhaustive  hearings  ex¬ 
tending  over  several  months,  and  which 
was  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
without  any  substantial  objection. 

It  does  not  provide  any  new  basis  for 
computing  parity.  It  merely  was  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  provide  three  formulas  so  as  to 
deal  justly  with  all  classes  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  The  formula  already 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  of  October  1, 1941, 
has  given  to  some  commodities  a  very 
decided  preference.  Some  commodities 
were  bringing  as  much  as  150  percent  of 
parity  on  the  first  day  of  October  1941. 
The  110  percent  of  parity  provision,  of 
course,  applies  to  all  commodities.  It  so 
develops  that  there  are  a  few  commodi¬ 
ties  which  in  the  period  from  1919  to 
1929  were  a  trifle  higher  than  either  110 
percent  of  parity  or  the  price  on  October 
1,  1941. 

This  amendment  was  offered  to  equal¬ 
ize  that  condition,  and  to  bring  those 
few  commodities  into  some  share  of  the 
benefits  which  are  enjoyed  by  commodi¬ 
ties  which  happened  to  be  at  a  very  high 
price  level  on  the  first  of  October. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
about  how  much  the  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties  will  be  raised  by  the  Senator’s 
amendment,  above  the  figure  that  would 
be  set  under  present  conditions  by  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  undertaking 
to  discuss  the  O’Mahoney  amendment. 

Mr.  TAPT.  No;  but  my  point  is  that 
the  O’Mahoney  amendment  puts  a  low 
limit  for  the  maximum  price  on  certain 
commodities.  I  wonder  what  the  effect 
would  be  of  adding  the  Russell  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  O’Mahoney  amendment; 
whether  that  would  raise  those  figures 
in  any  cases  and,  if  so,  in  what  cases. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  have  not  seen  a  table 
which  would  show  the  effect  of  the  O’Ma- 
honey  amendment,  and,  therefore,  I  am 
unable  to  answer  that  question.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  figures  shown  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown], 
my  amendment  would  be  absolutely  with¬ 
out  effect  on  the  O’Mahoney  amendment, 
because  the  figures  which  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  had  showed  that  all  the 
prices  of  all  these  commodities  would  be 
higher  under  the  O’Mahoney  parity  for¬ 
mula  than  they  would  be  either  under 
the  date  of  October  1,  the  110  percent  of 


parity,  or  the  period  from  1919  to  1929. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  however, 
in  the  figures  he  submitted  shows  that 
some  of  these  commodities  would  be 
slightly  higher  under  this  amendment 
than  they  are  under  the  O’Mahoney  for¬ 
mula.  As  I  recall,  in  the  case  of  potatoes, 
of  lambs,  of  chickens,  and  cotton  they 
would  be  slightly  higher  than  shown  by 
the  figures  which  have  been  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  How¬ 
ever,  another  table  shows  that  the  prices 
under  the  O’Mahoney  amendment  would 
in  every  case  be  higher  than  they  were 
in  the  period  from  1919  to  1929. 

Under  this  amendment  potatoes  would 
have  a  maximum  price  of  1.25  rather  than 
1.114  per  pound;  lambs  10.98  instead  of 
9.75;  chickens  21.4  instead  of  18  cents; 
and  cotton  would  have  a  maximum  of 
21.4  instead  of  14.65  cents  per  pound 
under  the  formulas  now  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  as  modified,  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  a  question  before  the  vote  is  taken. 
As  I  understood  the  Senator  yesterday 
there  was  some  doubt  in  his  mind 
whether  the  parity  price,  if  it  was  higher 
than  the  October  1  price,  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it 
was  reported  to  the  Senate.  I  think  the 
Senator  stated  that  the  words  “whichever 
is  higher”  should  be  in  the  bill  in  order 
to  clarify  that  situation. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  will  now  ask  the 
Senator  to  read  his  amendment  as  it  is 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
reading  from  which  day’s  Record? 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  am  reading  from 
the  Congressional  Record  of  January  9, 
page  194. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  will 
recall  that  when  I  originally  offered  the 
amendment  it  dealt  solely  with  the  wage 
parity. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  And  then  I  added 
the  other  formula,  because  certain  Sena¬ 
tors  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  vege¬ 
table  oils,  for  example,  the  date  October 
1  ought  to  be  used.  Then  the  date  De¬ 
cember  15  was  put  in.  And  so,  as  the 
amendment  is  now  before  the  Senate,  the 
exact  phrase  to  which  the  Senator  refers 
is  “whichever  under  clause  (1)  or  (2)  is 
the  higher.” 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  That  is  just  the 
point  I  want  to  make,  and  I  think  if  the 
Senator  will  give  me  his  attention  he 
might  agree  with  me  that  even  with  the 
words  “whichever  is  higher”  in  the  bill 
it  is  limited  to  the  two  dates,  October  1, 
or  December  15,  and  does  not  go  back  to 
clause  1,  as  the  amendment  is  now  writ¬ 
ten,  and  which  the  Senator  wants  it  to 
do. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct,  and  on  the  floor  just  before 
I  concluded  speaking  I  asked  to  modify 
my  amendment,  and  on  page  2,  line  2, 
after  the  word  “whichever”,  I  inserted 
“under  clause  (1)  or  (2)”,  so  as  to  read 
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“whichever  under  clause  (1)  or  (2)  is  the 
higher.”  So  that  accomplishes  exactly 
what  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator  make  that  modification,  and  I 
would  have  been  surprised  had  he  not 
done  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney],  as  modified,  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Gillette 

O’Mahoney 

Austin 

Green 

Overton 

Bailey 

Guffey 

Pepper 

Ball 

Gurney 

Radcliffe 

Bankhead 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Barkley 

Herring 

Rosier 

Bilbo 

Hill 

Russell 

Bone 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Brewster 

Hughes 

Shlpstead 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smathers 

Brown 

Kilgore 

Spencer 

Bulow 

La  Follette 

Stewart 

Bunker 

Langer 

Taft 

Burton 

Lee 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Caraway 

McFarland 

Truman 

Chandler 

McKellar 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McNary 

Tydings 

Clark.  Idaho 

Maloney 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

Maybank 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Mead 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Milllkin 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Murdock 

Walsh 

Doxey 

Murray 

White 

Ellender 

Norris 

Wiley 

George 

Nye 

Willis 

Gerry 

O’Daniel 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty- 
six  Senators  have  answered  to  their 
names.  A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  vote  is  taken  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  I  wish  to  take  2  or  3  minutes  to 
show  what  it  would  do  in  the  way  of  ac¬ 
tual  price  limitation. 

If  this  amendment,  which  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  O’Mahoney  and  Russell 
amendments,  were  to  be  adopted,  the 
price  of  wheat  would  have  to  rise  from 
the  present  figure  of  $1.02  a  bushel  to 
$1.53;  the  price  of  corn  from  56  cents 
to  $1.11;  the  price  of  oats  from  45  to 
69  cents;  the  price  of  barley  from  56 
cents  to  $1.07;  the  price  of  buckwheat 
from  64  cents  to  $1.27;  the  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  from  $16.23  to  $21.40;  the  price  of 
sweetpotatoes  from  86  cents  to  $1.52;  the 
price  of  hay  from  $9  a  ton  to  $20.65;  the 
price  of  eggs  from  34  to  46  cents,  and 
the  price  of  butterfat  from  36  to  50 
cents.  It  would  simply  mean,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  there  would  be  absolutely  no 
power  given  the  Price  Administrator,  if 
he  were  to  follow  the  standards  in  the 
act,  to  fix  the  price  of  any  industrial 
products.  It  would  mean  that  the  prices 
of  farm  products  would  go  up  something 
like  25  percent  on  the  average,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  products  would  have  to  follow 
the  same  general  level.  The  vicious  spi¬ 
ralling  which  we  have  been  fighting  to 
prevent  would  be  on  its  way. 

If  the  amendment  were  adopted,  I  do 
not  think  the  bill  would  be  of  any  benefit 
to  the  American  people. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
figures  which  the  Senator  has  just  read 
do  not  agree  with  the  computations 
which  have  been  made  for  me.  I  do  not 
believe  the  conclusion  which  the  Senator 
has  announced  is  at  all  justified.  The 
adoption  of  this  amendment  would  not 
require  an  increase  of  agricultural  prices, 
but  it  would  prevent  the  depression  of 
agricultural  commodities  below  the  spi¬ 
raling  level  of  urban  wage  rates,  concern¬ 


ing  which  the  Committee  on  Eanking 
and  Currency  did  nothing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
statement  comparing  the  wage-parity 
plan  with  other  farm  price-ceiling  pro¬ 
visions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Table  1. — Wage  parity ,  plan  compared  with  other  farm  price  ceiling  provisions 


Actual  price 

110  percent 
of  parity  in 

100  percent 
of  parity  in 
December 
1941  under 
recommended 
wage  parity 
plan  1 

Prices  at  farm  for  products  farmers  sell 

Oct.  15,  1941 

Dec.  15,  1941 

December 
1941  as  com¬ 
puted  by 

U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agri¬ 
culture 

Apples,  per  bushel . . . . . . 

$0.87 

.49 

$1.09 

.56 

$1.52 

.98 

$1.52 

.80 

Barley,  per  bushel . . . . . 

Beans,  dried,  per  hundredweight . . . 

4.44 

4.93 

<*) 

8.  25 

6.  42 

Beef  cattle,  per  hundredweight . . . 

9. 18 

9.  38 

9.95 

.45 

.23 

Butterfat,  per  pound  3 . . 

.37 

.36 

.42 

Chickens,  per  pound. . . . . 

.  16 

.16 

.  18 

Corn,  per  bushel . 

.65 

.67 

1.02 

1.01 

Cotton,  per  pound . . . . 

.  166 

.  162 

.  196 

.200 

Cottonseed,  per  ton . . . 

60.  89 

44.  65 

35.64 

39. 08 

Eggs,  per  dozen  3 . . 

.32 

.34 

.34 

.34 

Flaxseed,  per  bushel.... . . . . . 

1.64 

1.78 

2.  67 

2.65 

Hay,  all,  per  ton . . . . . 

8.  34 

9.  43 

18.  80 

15.  08 

Hogs,  per  hundredweight . . . . 

10.  08 

10.  21 

11.44 

12.  35 

9. 66 

9. 86 

9.  30 

11.50 

Milk,  wholesale,  per  hundredweight . 

2.  55 

2. 66 

2.08 

2.91 

.39 

.45 

.63 

.54 

Oranges,  per  box . . 

1.87 

1. 14 

<3) 

152.  00 

2. 11 

88.00 

96.00 

111.  00 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . . . 

.67 

.83 

1. 11 

1. 18 

.97 

1.44 

1.29 

1.29 

Soybeans,  per  ton . . 

47.33 

49.00 

<2) 

1.39 

63.00 

.87 

.87 

1.35 

Tobacco,  burlev,  per  pound. . . 

(b 

(*) 

(!) 

.21 

.28 

.31 

Tobacco,  flue-cured,  per  pound . . . 

(j) 

.  19 

.29 

.31 

Turkeys,  per  pound.. .... . . 

.23 

.28 

Veal  calves,  per  hundredweight . - 

11.14 

11.22 

10.69 

12. 15 

Wheat,  per  bushel . . . 

.91 

1.02 

1.40 

1.46 

.36 

.37 

.29 

.37 

(139) 

(143) 

(158) 

(172) 

1  Plan  is  based  on  an  index  comprised  of  (a)  the  official  parity  index  now  used  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  (b)  an  index  of  wage  rates  of  urban  workers;  with  the  former  carrying  a  weight  of  80  percent  and  the  latter 
a  weight  of  20  percent.  The  base  period  is  1910-14  for  the  general  level  of  prices  but  price  relationships  are  modernized 
on  the  basis  of  the  last  10  years.  Prices  in  this  column  arc  arrived  at  by  multiplying  the  actual  farm  prices  (including 
Government  payments)  in  1931-40  by  1.74.  This  factor  is  secured  by  dividing  the  new  parity  index  of  172  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1941  by  99  which  was  the  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  all  farm  products  (including  Government  pay¬ 
ments)  in  1931-40.  On  the  average  farm  prices  under  this  plan  in  December  1941  would  be  9  percent  higher  than 
110  percent  of  old  parity  and  20  percent  higher  than  actual  prices. 

3  Unavailable. 

3  Not  seasonally  adjusted.  With  seasonal  adjustment  the  parity  price  for  eggs  and  butter  would  be  higher  than 
shown  here. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
in  a  rather  difficult  situation  with  respect 
to  this  amendment.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  where  I  was  very  definitely 
in  the  minority  on  important  phases  of 
the  agricultural  section,  certain  state¬ 
ments  and  declarations  were  made  in 
connection  with  working  out  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  the  figure  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  which  probably  left  the 
impression  on  members  of  the  committee 
that  aside  from  supporting  the  Brown 
amendment,  as  to  which  I  gave  notice, 
otherwise  I  would  not  oppose  the  parity 
program  set  out  in  that  section. 

I  should  like  very  much  to  have  this 
new  formula  developed.  It  is  one  of  very 
great  interest,  and  I  am  very  clear  that 
sooner  or  later  the  level  of  agricultural 
prices  must  be  increased  or  the  level  of 
industrial  prices  must  be  reduced.  A 
short  time  ago  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Walter 
Lippmann  wrote  an  article  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  I  thought  the  subject  ought 
to  be  followed  up. 


There  seems  to  be  some  controversy  as 
to  whether  certain  figures  present  here 
are  inaccurate  and  whether  they  have 
been  approved  or  promulgated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  But 
aside  from  that,  there  is  one  other  diffi¬ 
culty  which  disturbs  me.  If  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  it  will  take  out  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House  the  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  as  a  ceiling  below  which  the 
Administrator  may  not  go,  and  the  prices 
as  of  October  1.  That  would  necessarily 
throw  the  whole  subject  into  conference 
and  would  open  up  a  very  broad  field  of 
discussion  and  consideration.  It  gives 
me  anxiety.  I  do  not  know  how  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  or  those 
on  the  part  of  the  House  would  feel.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  rather  risky  to  open  up 
that  subject  at  this  time  and  in  this  way. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Without  the  O’Ma¬ 
honey  amendment  the  110  percent  would 
not  be  in  conference,  and  the  October  1 
base  would  not  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  That  is  the  point  I 
make. 
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Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  adoption  of  the 
O'Mahoney  amendment  would  throw  the 
whole  question  into  conference. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  There  is  a  great  error 
In  that  statement  which  I  wish  to  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Please  let  me  con¬ 
clude  my  statement.  I  do  not  know  who 
the  conferees  from  either  House  will  be, 
but  I  should  regard  it  as  unfortunate  to 
throw  the  110  percent  problem  and  the 
October  1  date  into  conference,  if  that 
would  be  the  effect.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  it  would  be,  because  it  would  set  up 
a  different  basis. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
were  entirely  free  from  any  obligation 
growing  out  of  the  discussion  in  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and 
which  I  think  contributed  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  to  the  agreement  we  finally  reached 
in  the  Senate  among  the  friends  of  the 
110-percent  provision,  as  well  as  those 
opposed  to  it,  I  think  I  might  vote  for 
the  O’Mahoney  amendment.  But  I  do 
not  like  to  do  so  at  this  time  when,  as  has 
been  stated,  it  would  throw  the  whole 
question  into  conference. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is  in 
error.  The  date  of  October  1  is  in  my 
amendment;  therefore  the  date  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1  would  not  be  in  conference.  The 
only  matter  which  would  be  in  confer¬ 
ence  would  be  the  wage  parity  formula 
upon  which  my  amendment  is  based. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that 
point  on  a  parliamentary  question? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  While  I  in¬ 
tend  to  vote  against  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  be  acquainted  with  the  facts 
when  it  votes  on  the  question,  in  view 
of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
as  to  what  would  be  in  conference.  As 
I  understand  the  bill,  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  inserted  new  language,  in 
which  case,  according  to  numerous  de¬ 
cisions  of  the  presiding  officers  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  the  bill  will  be  in  confer¬ 
ence. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  there  may  be 
in  the  House  bill  a  provision  identical 
with  a  provision  in  the  Senate  bill  on  one 
particular  subject,  makes  no  difference. 
The  whole  broad  subject  of  price  fixing 
will  be  before  the  conference.  While,  as 
I  say,  I  am  opposed  to  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment,  I  do  not  think  the  Senate 
should  vote  on  the  amendment  with  the 
idea  that  by  putting  in  certain  things  it 
would  send  them  to  conference,  or  that 
by  leaving  them  out  they  would  be  set¬ 
tled,  because  that  is  not  the  parliamen¬ 
tary  situation. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  sure  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  entirely  correct.  We  have  had  the 
same  parliamentary  question  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  particularly  when  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  was 
under  consideration. 

The  point  of  the  matter  is  that  moral 
pressure  and  influence,  with  the  declara¬ 


tion  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  subject, 
would  have  as  much  effect  on  one  House 
as  on  the  other. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  will  yield  in  a  mo¬ 
ment.  I  have  not  said,  and  it  is  not  my 
thought,  that  the  committee  does  not 
have  wide  discretion.  The  fact  is  that 
the  conference  on  this  bill  can  throw  out 
every  word  of  it  and  can  write  in  a  new 
bill  if  the  conferees  see  fit  to  do  so. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  is  quite  accurate.  On  numerous 
occasions  the  ruling  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  has  been  that  when 
everything  after  the  enacting  clause  is 
stricken  out  when  the  bill  comes  from 
this  body,  the  whole  subject  matter  is  in 
conference.  That  is  true. 

But,  as  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  the  point  raised  by  him  was 
that  the  date  October  1  would  be  jeop¬ 
ardized,  because  he  was  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  it  was  not  included  in  my 
amendment.  It  is  included  in  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  knew  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  So  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  will  have  adopted  the 
date  October  1  as  one  of  the  standards; 
and  if  there  is  any  moral  obligation  to 
be  followed  by  the  conferees  in  addition 
to  any  other  kind  of  obligation,  they  will 
retain  the  date  October  1.  My  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  take  it  out. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
The  Senator  has  two  dates  in  his  amend¬ 
ment.  There  is  one  date  in  the  House 
bill;  and  in  the  proposed  amendment 
there  would  be  two  dates.  I  did  not  make 
my  statement  in  any  spirit  of  hostility. 
My  last  statement  was  that  if  I  did  not 
feel  a  moral  obligation  growing  out  of  the 
action  taken  in  the  committee  and  the 
declarations  there  I  should  feel  inclined 
to  vote  as  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will 
vote.  But  under  the  circumstances  and 
conditions  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  do  so. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  understood  quite 
clearly  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
was  discussing  the  matter  from  his  own 
personal  point  of  view.  I  desire  to  make 
it  clear  that  I  respect  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  which  exists.  I  desire  also  to  make 
it  quite  clear  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  there  is  no  fundamental  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  amendment,  and  that  all 
Senators  who  did  not  give  any  pledge  or 
did  not  give  any  indication  of  following 
the  policy  are  under  no  obligation  to  fol¬ 
low  the  distinguished  leader  of  the  farm 
bloc  on  this  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  the  amendment  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  demanded  and  ordered. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  understand  we  have 
before  us  the  O’Mahoney  amendment. 


printed  under  date  of  January  9.  The 
Senator  has  accepted  some  minor  modi¬ 
fications.  I  understand  that  there  is 
also  before  us  an  -amendment  offered  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell]  .  Will  the  Chair  have  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  29,  after 
line  4,  in  the  committee  amendment,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of  section  3, 
relating  to  “agricultural  commodities,” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  es¬ 
tablished  or  maintained  for  any  agricultural 
commodity  below  either  (1)  the  then  current 
emergency  wage  parity  price  or  comparable 
price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade, 
location  and  seasonal  differentials,  as  deter¬ 
mined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided  in  subsection  (b);  or  (2)  the  market 
price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1941,  or  December  15,  1941,  whichever 
under  clause  (1)  or  (2)  is  the  higher;  or 
(3)  the  average  price  for  such  commodity 
during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1929. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  act,  emer¬ 
gency  wage  parity  prices  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
constructing  a  combined  index  in  which  the 
purchasing  power  index  now  used  by  the 
Secretary  to  compute  parity  prices  shall  be 
given  a  weight  of  80  and  a  factor  representing 
an  index  of  urban  wage  rates,  as  determined 
by  the  formula  in  use  January  1,  1941,  in  the 
index  of  wage  rates  published  in  The  Month¬ 
ly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
shall  be  given  a  weight  of  20.  This  combined 
index  shall  have  August  1909  to  July  1914  as 
a  base  period.  In  applying  this  combined 
index  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
in  his  judgment  may  be  necessary  to  estab¬ 
lish  and  maintain  equitable  price  relation¬ 
ships,  as  among  all  agricultural  commodities. 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  upon 
the  resale  price  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  or  any  grade,  regional  or  market 
classification  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of  any 
commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  shall  not  be  below  a  price 
which'  will  reflect  to  the  producer  of  such 
agricultural  commodity  the  emergency  wage 
parity  or  comparable  price  therefor  as  deter¬ 
mined  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5  nor 
any  other  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super¬ 
sede,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  in¬ 
validate  any  marketing  agreement,  license, 
or  order,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  or  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  which  may  be  in  existence  or 
hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  to  the  committee  amendment. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  demanded  and  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges!.  I  transfer  that  pair  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler],  and  I  make  the  announce¬ 
ment  that  if  present  he  would  vote  as  I 
intend  to  vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  McNARY.  On  this  question  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  ill¬ 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  ,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass],  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Smith]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  is  absent  on  important  public 
business.  I  am  advised  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Reed]  .  I  am  advised  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  is  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  is  absent  in  a  hospital  because 
of  a  recent  hip  injury. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  55, 
nays  31,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 55 


Aiken 

Herring 

Overton 

Austin 

Holman 

Pepper 

Ball 

Hughes 

Rosier 

Bilbo 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Russell 

Brewster 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Brooks 

Langer 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Lee 

Smathers 

Bunker 

McCarran 

Spencer 

Butler 

McFarland 

Stewart 

Capper 

McKellar 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Caraway 

McNary 

Thomas,  Ok!a. 

Clark,  Idaho 

Maybank 

Thomas,  Utah 

Connally 

Mead 

Tobey 

Doxey 

Millikin 

Van  Nuys 

Ellender 

Murdock 

White 

George 

Murray 

Wiley 

Gillette 

Nye 

Willis 

Gurney 

O’Caniel 

Hayden 

O'Mahoney 

NAYS— 31 

Bailey 

Davis 

Reynolds 

Bankhead 

Gerry 

Taft 

Barkley 

Green 

Truman 

Bene 

Guffey 

Tunnell 

Brown, 

Hill 

Tydings 

Burton 

Kilgore 

Vandenberg 

Byrd 

Ledge 

Wagner 

Chandler 

Lucas 

Wallgren 

Chavez 

Maloney 

Walsh 

Clark,  Mo. 

Norris 

Danaher 

Radcliffe 

NOT  VOTING— 

-10 

Andrews 

Glass 

Smith 

Barbour 

Hatch 

Wheeler 

Bridges 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Downey 

Reed 

So  Mr.  O 'Mahoney’s  modified  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  was  agreed  to. 

daylight-saving  time 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 


Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  2160)  to 
amend  section  3  of  the  act  of  March  19, 
1918,  entitled  “An  act  to  save  daylight 
and  to  provide  standard  time  for  the 
United  States”  (40  Stat.  450). 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  desire  to  interrupt 
the  consideration  of  this  “farm  relief” 
bill  long  enough  to  move  that  the  Senate 
disagree  to  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  bill  2160,  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Wheeler, 
Mr.  Wagner,  Mr.  Barkley,  Mr.  Bone,  Mr. 
White,  and  Mr.  Austin  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

PRICE  CONTROL 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security  by  check¬ 
ing  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises, 
price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
on  the  desk  an  amendment  which  I  now 
offer  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the 
committee  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment,  on  page  33.  line  7,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  That  all  appointees  receiving 
$4,000  a  year  or  more,  and  all  chiefs  of  regional 
and  State  agencies  established  ly  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  quite  simple.  It  merely 
provides  that  all  regional  and  State  ad¬ 
ministrators,  if  any  there  be,  and  all  per¬ 
sons  receiving  compensation  in  excess  of 
$4,000  a  year  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  take  the 
time  to  explain  the  amendment.  Every 
one  is  familiar  with  it.  I  should  like  to 
say,  in  support  of  it,  however,  that  I  have 
heard  repeatedly  on  the  floor  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  far-reaching  bills  ever 
passed  in  the  history  of  the  country.  It 
proposes  to  give  to  one  man  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  all  the  economic  life 
of  the  country;  the  power  to  fix  the  price 
of  everything  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory, 
or  wherever  it  may  be.  Certainly  if  we 
are  going  to  surrender  such  vast  author¬ 
ity,  we  should,  at  least,  retain  the  power 
to  consider  who  shall  administer  such  a 
terrific,  widespread,  and  revolutionary 
proposal,  as  compared  with  peaceful 
times,  as  the  price-control  bill  is.  For 
that  reason,  I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  wondering 
whether  the  Senator  really  thinks  it  is 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  confirm  all 
appointees  drawing  $4,000  a  year  or 
more  who  are  appointed  to  serve  in 
Washington?  I  can  understand  that 
there  may  be  some  reason  why  State 


administrators,  or  regional  administra¬ 
tors  should  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
in  order  to  give  an  opportunity  to  Sen¬ 
ators  or  others  to  look  into  their  qualifi¬ 
cations  in  their  respective  States;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  in  advance, 
the  number  of  men  who  may  be  brought 
to  Washington  for  the  purpose,  gener¬ 
ally,  of  administering  this  act.  So  I 
wondered  if  the  Senator  would  not  be 
willing  to  eliminate  that  provision  of 
his  amendment  which  requires  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  those  who  are  brought  to 
Washington  in  the  administration  of  the 
act  and  are  not  in  charge  of  any  State 
or  regional  activity? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  like  to  accommodate  the 
leader  in  any  way  he  could,  but  this  is 
what  would  happen  if  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  were 
adopted:  The  most  important  part  of  this 
whole  administration  will  be  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it  would  be  more  important  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  central  agency  fixing  prices 
than  it  would  be  on  regional  or  State 
agencies  which  carry  out  policies  deter¬ 
mined  in  Washington  by  the  central  au¬ 
thority.  I  should  be  glad  to  modify  the 
amendment  in  any  way  which  would  al¬ 
low  the  Senate  to  keep  reasonable  con¬ 
trol  over  the  personnel  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  and  price-fixing  authority;  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  keep 
such  control;  and  if  I  were  to  accede  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky,  I  am  afraid  my  amendment  would 
amount  to  nothing. 

Mr.  BA.RKLEY.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  $4,000  limitation  would 
cover  State  or  municipal  administrators, 
anyway.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  has 
placed  the  figure  a  little  low.  Ordinarily, 
we  have  fixed  $5,000  as  the  minimum 
compensation,  although  there  have  been 
one  or  two  exceptions,  requiring  confir¬ 
mation  by  the  Senate  of  appointments. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  had  $5,000  in  the 
amendment  as  I  originally  drew  it,  but 
several  Senators,  who  knew  of  the 
amendment,  came  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  lower  the  limit  to  $3,000.  I  thought, 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  thinks, 
that  that  was  exercising  a  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  for  incidental  offices  that  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  matter  of  fixing  policy 
per  se.  So,  after  talking  to  them,  I  per¬ 
suaded  them  not  to  offer  an  amendment, 
but  stated  that  I  would  lower  the  mini¬ 
mum  in  my  amendment  to  $4,000.  That 
is  how  the  $4,000  figure  appears  in  the 
amendment.  I  will  compromise  with  the 
Senator  on  $4,500,  and  I  hope  my  friends 
will  not  blame  me  for  doing  so. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  seeking  any 
compromise  about  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
$4,500  would  make  any  great  difference 
compared  to  $4,000,  but,  evidently,  many 
men  who  are  experts  in  this  field  will 
have  to  be  employed.  They  will  not  be 
political  appointments,  I  hope;  certainly 
no  man’s  politics  ought  to  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  his  qualifications  and  his  ex¬ 
perience  in  regard  to  the  matters  in¬ 
volved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  of 
having  routine  senatorial  approval  of  the 
appointment  of  everybody  who  draws 
$4,000  a  year  or  over  is  not  of  sufficient 
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importance  to  justify  the  effort.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  if  this  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to  at  all,  I  should  much 
prefer  to  have  the  salary  $5,000  instead 
of  $4,000.  I  think  that  is  a  reasonable 
limitation.  If  we  should  get  down  to 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  we  should 
get  down  into  the  region  of  heads  of  bu¬ 
reaus  or  divisions  or  groups  in  Washing¬ 
ton  as  to  which  there  is  no  particular  oc¬ 
casion  for  senatorial  scrutiny,  unless  we 
are  to  go  all  the  way  down  and  to  say 
that  we  will  investigate  the  qualifications 
of  everybody. 

I  shall  not  offer  any  amendment  to  the 
proposal — I  do  not  think  I  shall — but  it 
seems  to  me  $5,000  would  be  a  more  rea¬ 
sonable  figure  than  $4,000,  if  the  Senate 
is  to  agree  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  very  seriously  hope 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  will  not  be 
persuaded  by  the  sincere  suggestion  of 
the  majority  leader.  I  do  not  know  to 
what  extent  the  columnists  are  correct; 
I  have  not  an  intimacy  with  the  depart¬ 
ments  downtown;  but,  like  every  other 
Senator,  I  read  day  after  day  of  the  over¬ 
crowding  of  defense  agencies,  of  the  con¬ 
fusion,  of  the  overstaffing  of  the  forces, 
of  the  industrial  refugees  who  have  come 
to  us,  of  the  corporate  politicians  who 
have  taken  over.  I  think  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  have  permitted  not  only 
excessive  salaries  but  the  piling  up  of 
governmental  expenditures  in  all  these 
agencies.  We  have  permitted  them  to 
get  farther  away  from  us  all  the  time. 

I  am  not  at  all  concerned  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  a  political  standpoint;  but  I 
think  it  is  extremely  important — and  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  upon  his  amendment — that  we  keep 
closely  in  touch  with  these  appointments, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  discourage 
the  constant  streaming  of  people  into 
Washington,  many  of  whom  ought  to  be 
back  home. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  suggestion. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  the  amount  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  amendment  was  originally 
fixed  at  $4,000,  after  conferring  with 
other  Senators,  was  so  that  we  could  keep 
a  check  on  the  extent  of  the  personnel 
who  would  administer  this  measure.  It 
tended  to  put  the  Administrator  on  no¬ 
tice  not  to  employ  more  persons  than  are 
necessary. 

I  am  with  the  Senator  completely.  I 
was  only  trying  to  accommodate  my  pur¬ 
pose  to  the  views  of  other  Senators.  My 
amendment  will  remain  at  $4,000  unless 
it  is  amended  at  the  suggestion  of  some 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  to  the  last 
four  words  of  his  amendment — “and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.”  The  wording 
ought  to  be  “and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.” 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  offer  that  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 


Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  fijom  Tennessee. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  what  the  effect 
of  his  amendment  would  be  as  to  being 
retroactive? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Frankly,  I  had  not 
given  that  matter  any  thought,  but  I 
should  imagine  that  it  would  be  retro¬ 
active.  When  we  establish  a  bureau, 
everything  begins  from  there. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  So  the  appoint¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  present  staff 
would  have  to  be  resubmitted? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  as  we  con¬ 
sider  the  important  measure  now  before 
us,  it  is  necessary  that  we  keep  carefully 
in  mind  the  main  trends  of  current  eco¬ 
nomic  forces  that  are  at  work  in  the 
life  of  the  Nation.  No  legislation  in  itself 
will  solve  our  price  problems.  More¬ 
over,  legislation  of  this  nature  will  in 
itself  create  additional  problems. 

In  times  of  peace,  price-fixing  holds 
inherent  dangers  to  our  American  way  of 
life.  However,  the  pressure  of  war  ne¬ 
cessities  calls  for  measures  much  more 
stringent  than  we  ordinarily  contem¬ 
plate.  I  have  followed  very  closely  the 
debate  on  this  bill;  and,  while  I  cannot 
accept  all  its  provisions,  I  realize  that 
some  form  of  legislation  in  behalf  of 
price  stabilization  is  necessary.  Price 
structures  have  gotten  badly  out  of  hand 
without  it. 

In  ordinary  times,  workers  in  coal  and 
steel  are  fortunate  if  they  get  9  months’ 
work  a  year.  Many  times  they  do  not  get 
that  much.  Now  they  are  busy  all  the 
time;  and  with  increased  earning  power 
some  stabilizing  top  must  be  found  for 
prices  if  their  earnings  are  not  to  be 
completely  sacrificed  in  sky-rocket  prices. 

The  perils  of  inflation  in  a  war  econ¬ 
omy  constitute  a  trend  of  anarchy  and 
confusion  inexpressibly  great.  If  we 
must  choose — and  the  choice  seems  nec¬ 
essary — between  the  curbs  on  industry 
and  agriculture,  and  the  perils  of  infla¬ 
tion  at  a  later  time,  unquestionably  the 
choice  of  the  lesser  of  these  two  evils 
must  now  be  made. 

As  I  now  view  this  bill,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  safeguards  secured 
through  the  Vandenberg  amendment,  I 
shall  vote  for  it,  although  reluctantly, 
and  with  the  thought  that  probably  some 
modifications  will  be  required  at  a  later 
time. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  facts  on 
this  subject,  I  have  requested  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  prepare  the  factual  background 
of  the  present  legislation.  I  have  at  hand 
a  statement  from  Mr.  A.  F.  Hinrichs,  Act¬ 
ing  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics, 
which  he  has  presented  to  me  as  a  matter 
of  his  personal  opinion.  It  does  not  ex¬ 
press  the  official  attitude  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor.  It  does,  however,  contain 
many  facts  which  will  be  helpful  to  all 
of  us  as  we  weigh  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  legislation.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hinrichs. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Department  of  Labor, 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  January  8,  1942. 
Hon.  James  J.  Davis, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Davis:  When  the  war  in 
Europe  broke  out  in  August  1939,  prices  in 
the  United  States  were  at  a  relatively  low 
level.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index 
for  wholesale  prices  stood  at  75  percent  of  the 
1926  average.  This  was  about  the  level  of 
wholesale  prices  in  1934  and  represented  a 
mbstantial  decline  from  the  level  of  88  in 
April  1937,  reached  during  the  boom  of  that 
year. 

The  cost  of  living  in  August  1939  stood  at 
about  the  average  of  the  period  from  1935  to 

1939,  inclusive,  and  was  about  4.5  percent 
under  the  peak  level  reached  in  September 
1937,  when  the  index  stood  at  104.3  percent  of 
the  average  for  the  period  1935-39. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  war  there  was  a 
speculative  flurry.  A  few  commodities  were 
affected  in  the  retail  market.  For  example, 
there  was  a  sharp  rise  in  the  price  of  sugar, 
which  lasted  for  a  few  weeks  as  housewives 
sought  to  lay  in  large  stocks.  The  index  for 
the  cost  of  living,  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  rose  from  98.6  ip  June  1939 
to  100.6  in  September  and  declined  again  to 
99.6  in  December  1939.  The  advance  from 
June  to  September  1939  reflected  primarily 
the  sharp  advance  in  food  prices.  The  decline 
from  September  to  December  reflected  almost 
entirely  a  readjustment  of  retail  food  prices 
to  approximately  the  levels  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  in  June.  The  general  index  of  whole¬ 
sale  prices  jumped  from  75.0  in  August  1939 
to  79.1  in  September,  and  reached  an  average 
of  79.4  in  October  before  it  began  to  recede. 
While  the  speculative  flurry  in  September, 
therefore,  affected  both  wholesale  and  retail 
markets,  it  was  most  conspicuous  in  the 
wholesale  markets  for  basic  raw  materials. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  index  of 
wholesale  prices  for  28  basic  commodities 
rose  to  127.2  percent  of  the  August  1939 
average  by  September  22,  1939. 

From  that  time  until  late  in  1940  price 
movements  indicated  that  the  markets  were 
readjusting  themselves  to  the  war  outlook. 
Prices  of  basic  commodities  dropped  until  in 
August  1940  they  stood  only  5  or  6  percent 
above  the  average  of  August  1939.  The  gen¬ 
eral  level  of  wholesale  prices  declined  mod¬ 
erately  so  that  in  August  1940  the  index  stood 
at  77.4  percent  of  the  1926  level  as  compared 
with  75.0  in  August  1939.  The  cost  of  living 
as  late  as  November  1940  stood  at  the  average 
level  of  living  costs  for  the  period  1935-39 
and  was  little  higher  than  it  had  been  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war. 

The  general  rise  in  prices  in  the  United 
States  began  in  the  late  summer  of  1940,  when 
the  defense  program  began  to  take  effect.  The 
index  for  28  basic  commodities  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  markets  rose  from  105.5  on  August  19, 

1940,  to  118.0  on  November  19,  1940.  The  gen¬ 
eral  wholesale  price  index,  based  on  some  900 
commodities,  rose  from  77.4  in  August  1940 
to  80.8  in  January  1941.  The  cost  of  living  did 
not  begin  to  rise  until  November  and  rose 
from  100.1  in  November  to  100.7  in  December. 
The  markets  for  basic  raw  materials  were  rel¬ 
atively  quiet  during  the  latter  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  and  experienced  some  up¬ 
ward  movement  in  January,  though  most  of 
this  gain  was  lost  in  the  closing  days  of  Jan¬ 
uary  and  the  early  days  of  February.  Whole¬ 
sale  markets  generally  were  almost  stationary 
from  January  to  February,  as  was  also  the  cost 
of  living.  In  February  1941  a  rapid  movement 
of  prices  got  under  way  which  paralleled  the 
rate  of  advance  in  World  War  No.  1.  The  in¬ 
dex  for  38  basic  commodities  rose  from  119.2 
on  February  4,  1941,  to  149.5  on  June  27,  1941. 
The  rise  was  almost  uninterrupted  and  repre- 
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sents  one  of  the  longest  and  most  severe  In¬ 
creases  in  basic  prices  of  which  any  record 
exists.  The  rise  was  interrupted  for  a  few 
weeks  in  July  and  again  for  a  few  days  in 
August.  However,  the  fundamental  move¬ 
ment  in  the  basic  commodity  markets  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  index  reached  156.8  on  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1941.  The  basic  commodity  mar¬ 
kets  reacted  somewhat  in  October,  but  had  re¬ 
covered  their  September  levels  by  the  end  of 
November  and  the  index  stood  on  January  7, 
1942,  at  162.4. 

The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  based  on  900  commodities, 
has  advanced  from  month  to  month  and  al¬ 
most  from  week  to  week  since  February  1941. 
In  February  the  index  stood  at  80.6.  It  rose 
to  92.4  by  October.  The  movement  from 
October  to  November  was  comparatively  small 
but  the  wholesale  price  index  for  the  week 
ending  January  3,  1942,  stands  at  94.3.  This 
is  only  one  point  lower  than  the  average  of 
wholesale  prices  for  the  year  1929. 

It  was  in  this  period  of  sustained  and  gen¬ 
eral  price  advances  that  the  cost  of  living  be¬ 
gan  to  rise  rapidly.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics'  cost  of  living  index  stood  at  100.8 
in  February  1941  and  had  risen  to  110.2  by 
November  1941.  The  December  figures  are  not 
yet  available,  but  will  show  a  further  increase. 
As^  matter  of  fact,  since  retail  prices  lag  be¬ 
hind  wholesale  prices,  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
cost  of  living  shall  continue  to  advance  for 
several  months  even  after  wholesale  prices  are 
stabilized. 

These  movements  of  prices  threaten  of 
themselves  to  set  in  motion  inflationary 
forces.  The  stabilization  of  living  costs  is 
almost  prerequisite  to  a  stabilization  of  wage 
rates.  A  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  in  fact 
a  form  of  indirect  taxation  which  falls  espe¬ 
cially  heavy  on  the  lower  income  groups. 
For  a  faifiily  with  an  increase  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,500,  a  10-percent  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  is  equivalent  to  a  10-percent  tax  on 
the  total  income  of  the  family  For  a  family 
with  an  income  of  $2,500,  a  10-percent  rise 
in  living  costs  results  in  a  somewhat  smaller 
tax  on  total  income,  perhaps  to  a  tax  cf 
7 y2  percent.  The  difference  is  due  primarily 
to  the  fact  that  families  at  $1,500  are  forced 
to  spend  virtually  their  entire  income  for 
current  necessities,  whereas  families  with 
higher  incomes  save  a  portion  of  their  income. 
The  rise  in  living  costs  only  affects  that  part 
of  the  income  which  is  spent 

A  tax  of  7V£  percent  of  the  total  income 
of  a  family  is  a  desperately  severe  tax.  In 
order  to  lay  an  equally  heavy  tax  burden 
through  the  process  of  progressive  income 
taxes,  it  would  be  necessary  to  tax  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  family’s  income  above  $1,500  and 
below  $1,600  at  the  rate  of  4  percent,  and  to 
advance  that  rate  of  tax  for  each  succeeding 
$100  until  income  from  $1,900  to  $2,000  was 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  An  income 
between  $2,000  and  $2,500  would  then  be 
taxed  at  the  rate  of  25  percent.  I  do  not  sug¬ 
gest  that  these  are  desirable  rates  of  taxation, 
but  if  we  were  to  accomplish  through  direct 
taxation  the  sort  of  thing  which  happens 
through  rises  in  cost  of  living,  some  such  tax 
schedule  would  have  to  be  devised.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  families  subjected  to  this  sort  of 
pressure  should  attempt  to  increase  their 
earnings.  The  stabilization  of  prices  this 
next  year  will  require  strong  legislative  sanc¬ 
tion.  The  market  forces  will  make  for  fur¬ 
ther  price  increases.  The  victory  program 
calls  for  an  all-out  effort  in  the  production  of 
war  materials.  In  order  to  accomplish  this 
objective,  it  will  be  necessary  to  stop  making 
many  commodities  which  have  ordinarily 
been  sold  to  consumers  and  to  turn  the  plants 
to  the  production  of  war  materials.  There 
will  not  be  many  lines  in  which  it  will  be 
possible  to  increase  production  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  market.  At  the  same  time  more  people 
will  be  employed  in  1942  than  were  employed 
In  1941.  The  total  amount  of  consumer  pur¬ 


chasing  power  is  therefore  likely  to  be 
greater,  though  in  the  aggregate  there  will 
be  no  more  goods  for  which  that  money  can 
be  spent.  If  consumers  are  allowed  to  bid 
prices  up,  we  shall  be  headed  for  a  vicious 
spiral,  because  the  lower  income  groups  will 
necessarily  have  to  demand  further  increases 
of  wages  and  of  purchasing  power  in  order 
that  they  shall  not  be  shut  out  of  the  market 
to  an  unfair  extent. 

Price  control  is  only  part  of  our  problem. 
It  will  also  be  necessary  to  reduce  available 
consumer  spending  through  the  fiscal  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government.  I  presume  that 
there  will  be  substantial  increases  of  taxes 
which  will  have  to  bear  heavily  even  on  fam¬ 
ilies  of  moderate  income.  The  Treasury's  sav- 
ings-bonds  campaign  will  undoubtedly  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

We  must  also  see  to  it  that  bottlenecks  are 
not  allowed  to  develop  that  will  unnecessarily 
prevent  the  production  of  goods  for  consum¬ 
ers.  As  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  war 
effort  we  must  maintain  the  total  volume  of 
goods  and  services  available. 

Finally,  the  consumer  market  will  be  so 
tight  this  next  year  that  it  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  large  groups  of  the  population  to 
improve  their  economic  conditions.  This  is 
true  of  farmers  and  wage  earners  as  well  as 
of  other  groups.  There  is  serious  danger  that 
efforts  to  secure  higher  wages  or  higher  farm 
prices  may  merely  result  in  pumping  addi¬ 
tional  purchasing  power  into  the  market. 

Here  and  there  wage  increases  will  be  Justi¬ 
fied  by  increases  in  labor  productivity  or  will 
be  made  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  neces¬ 
sary  number  of  workers  in  areas  which  have 
paid  low  wages.  Similarly,  the  prices  of  some 
farm  products  may  have  to  rise. 

If  a  general  upward  movement  of  wages  is 
to  be  prevented,  however,  it  will  be  necessary 
not  only  to  assure  workers  that  there  will  be 
no  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  It  will  also  be  necessary  to  eliminate 
extraordinary  profits  arising  from  the  war. 
The  third  quarter  earnings,  as  published  by 
the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  and 
others,  indicate  that  the  earnings  of  many 
corporations,  even  after  allowance  for  taxes, 
are  running  at  levels  which  permit  the  cor¬ 
porations  to  pay  higher  wages  than  are  now 
being  paid.  So  long  as  such  a  situation  is 
permitted  to  continue,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  workers  will  seek  a  share  in  the 
profits.  The  most  that  could  possibly  be  sug¬ 
gested  would  be  that  they  should  take  their 
share  of  profits  in  the  form  of  Treasury  sav¬ 
ings  bonds  rather  than  in  the  form  of  straight 
cash  payments.  Furthermore,  since  a  gen¬ 
eral  stabilization  of  wages  would  keep  many 
families  at  a  relatively  low-income  level,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  order  to  justify  this 
measure  to  have  very  sharply  progressive  in¬ 
come  taxes  from  the  $1,500  income  level  up. 

Price  control  and  price  stabilization  is 
therefore  only  one  of  the  measures  which 
needs  to  be  adopted  this  next  year  in  order  to 
prevent  a  continuation  of  inflationary  move¬ 
ments.  It  is,  however,  a  measure  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  and  should  probably  be 
taken  before  other  steps  that  may  become 
necessary. 

This  letter  is  written  in  response  to  your 
request  that  I  give  you  my  ideas  with  re¬ 
spect  to  inflationary  forces  now  at  work  in 
our  economy.  I  should  prefer  that  you  re¬ 
gard  it  as  an  expression  of  my  personal  opin¬ 
ion  rather  than  as  expressing  the  official  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  I  hope 
this  is  of  service  to  you. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

A.  F.  Hinrichs, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  were 
to  follow  my  own  inclinations  on  this 
matter  I  should  oppose  the  amendment 


of  the  Senator  from  Maryland,  because 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  case  of  a 
temporary  agency  which  has  an  outside 
life  of  a  year  and  a  half,  senatorial  con¬ 
firmation  should  be  required.  But  I  bow 
to  the  sentiment  of  many  Senators  as 
here  expressed,  and  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference, 
and  there  see  what  we  can  do  with  the 
Members  of  the  House,  who  heretofore 
on  similar  matters  have  not  been  par¬ 
ticularly  favorable  to  this  type  of  amend¬ 
ment  on  an  emergency  matter.  But  I 
recognize,  in  view  of  what  has  been  said 
by  Senators,  that  that  probably  is  the 
best  disposition  to  make  of  it. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  amendment  must  go  to  con¬ 
ference,  I  ask  the  Senate  to  give  us  a 
record  vote  on  it,  so  that  it  will  not  be 
considered  as  an  individual  proposition, 
but  rather  as  the  action  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my 
amendment,  as  modified. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Legislative  Clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  (when  his  name 
was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges].  I  transfer  that  pair  to 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler],  and  will  vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Reed]  is  unavoidably  de¬ 
tained.  If  present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  cf  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey],  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  are  neces¬ 
sarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  is  absent  on  important  public 
business. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  My  colleague  [Mr. 
Herring]  is  unavoidably  detained.  I  am 
advised  that  if  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  72, 


nays  12,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 72 

Aiken 

Gerry 

Radcliffe 

Austin 

Gillette 

Reynolds 

Bailey 

Gurney 

Rosier 

Ball 

Hill 

Russell 

Bankhead 

Holman 

Schwartz 

Bilbo 

Hughes 

Shipstead 

Bone 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Smathers 

Brewster 

Kilgore 

Spencer 

Brooks 

La  Follette 

Stewart 

Bulow 

Langer 

Taft 

Burton 

Lee 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

McCarran 

Tobey 

Caraway 

McKellar 

Truman 

Chandler 

McNary 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

Maloney 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

Maybank 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Mead 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Milllkln 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Murdock 

Walsh 

Doxey 

Nye 

White 

Ellender 

O’Daniel 

Wiley 

George 

Overton 

wmis 
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NAYS— 12 


Barkley 

Green 

Murray 

Brown 

Guffey 

Norris 

Bunker 

Hayden 

Pepper 

Chavez 

McFarland 

Tunnell 

NOT  VOTING— 

12 

Andrews 

Glass 

O’Mahoney 

Barbour 

Hatch 

Reed 

Bridges 

Herring 

Smith 

Downey 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Wheeler 

So  Mr.  Tyding’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  to  the  amendment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  call  up  an  amendment  which  has 
been  printed.  I  desire  also  to  modify 
the  amendment,  but  the  modification  is 
merely  as  to  language.  I  had  used  the 
word  “ceiling,”  following  an  amendment 
which  was  in  the  original  House  bill,  but 
the  word  “ceiling”  had  been  supplanted 
by  the  words  “regulation  or  order,”  and 
I  have  modified  the  language  of  my 
amendment.  I  think  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  amendment,  and  I  desire 
to  offer  it  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  24,  line  11, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  after 
the  period: 

Before  issuing  any  regulation  or  order 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section  the  Administrator  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  advise  and  consult  with  repre¬ 
sentative  members  of  the  industry  which 
will  be  affected  by  such  regulation  or  order. 
In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which 
a  maximum  price  has  been  established,  the 
Administrator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  industry  subject 
to  such  maximum  price,  regulation,  or  order 
of  the  Administrator,  appoint  an  industry 
advisory  committee,  or  committees,  either 
national  or  regional  or  both,  consisting  of 
such  number  of  representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  committee  truly  representative  of 
the  industry,  or  of  the  industry  in  such 
region,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  its  mem¬ 
bers,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  The  Administrator  shall  from  time 
to  time,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  ad¬ 
vise  and  consult  with  the  committee  with 
respect  to  the  regulation  or  order,  and  with 
respect  to  the  form  thereof,  and  classifi¬ 
cations,  differentiations,  and  adjustments 
therein.  The  committee  may  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  as  it 
deems  advisable. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  in  charge  of  the  bill,  is  familiar  with 
the  amendment.  This  amendment  was 
inserted  originally  by  the  House  commit¬ 
tee.  Subsequently,  an  amendment  trans¬ 
ferring  the  administration  of  the  act  to 
a  board  of  five  was  adopted,  and  this 
provision  was  apparently  left  out  be¬ 
cause  of  that  fact.  But  since  the  Price 
Administrator  is  a  one-man  board  again, 
I  have  offered  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  not  place  any 
obligation  upon  the  Price  Administrator 
to  follow  it.  It  would  not  interfere  with 
the  Price  Administrator’s  power  to  make 
a  peremptory  order,  as  is  provided  subse¬ 
quently  in  the  bill,  which  must  within  60 
days,  however,  be  revised.  It  merely 
gives  to  any  industry  affected  by  an 
order  of  the  Administrator  the  right 
to  ask  him  to  designate  a  representa¬ 
tive  committee  of  the  industry  and 


to  consult  with  that  committee.  There 
is  no  command  that  he  follow  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  committee.  The 
amendment  is  purely  advisory.  The 
primary  purpose  in  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  reason 
which  I  had  in  my  vote  yesterday  on  the 
Bankhead  amendment;  that  is,  that  the 
ultimate  success  of  this  important  legis¬ 
lation  will  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  with  which  the  industries  of 
the  country  cooperate  with  the  Price 
Administrator. 

Since  the  old  N.  R.  A.  days,  industry 
has  been  accustomed  to  deal  with  the 
administrators  through  their  own  com¬ 
mittees,  and  while  they  have  no  power  to 
bind,  they  have  the  power  to  present,  and 
they  have  a  recognized  standing  which 
permits  them  to  present  to  the  adminis¬ 
trators  their  views  on  any  order  they 
may  make. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  will  be  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  might  have  a  little 
discussion  back  and  forth.  I  have  the 
amendment  before  me,  but  I  am  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  change  the  Senator  has 
made  in  it. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  only  change  is 
that  where  I  used  the  word  “ceiling”  in 
the  original  amendment,  I  have  substi¬ 
tuted  the  words  “regulation  or  order,” 
and  in  order  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  Administrator  may  act  in  fixing 
a  price  in  the  first  place,  without  even 
asking  any  advice,  or  consulting  with 
any  industry  committee,  this  provision  is 
made  applicable  only  to  a  permanent 
order  or  regulation  of  the  Administrator. 
So  that  he  would  not  be  embarrassed  if 
he  found  it  necessary  tomorrow  to  place 
a  price  limitation  upon  some  commodity. 
He  might  do  so  under  the  emergency 
clause  contained  in  the  bill,  with  which 
the  Senator  is  entirely  familiar.  But 
when  he  fixes  the  permanent  order  then 
the  industry  committee  may  submit 
such  facts  as  it  desires  to  submit  to  the 
administrator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  that  I  think  his 
amendment  will  provide  a  very  helpful 
aid  to  the  administrator,  and  I  am  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  wording  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  the  Senator  offers  it. 

I  think  I  should  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ball]  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  amendment. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Ball]  has  a  similar  amendment,  and  I 
have  conferred  'with  him,  and  the 
changes  made  in  my  amendment  were 
made  upon  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Because  I  had  used  the 
words  “price  ceiling”  as  the  words  were 
originally  used  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  is  a  member  of  the  committee, 
and  discussed  the  matter  in  committee. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  feel 
the  amendment  is  in  satisfactory  shape? 

Mr.  BALL.  Yes.  It  is  the  same 
amendment  I  offered  in  the  committee, 
with  the  addition  of  the  provision  for 
industry  committees. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George]  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  32  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  17  through 
the  period  in  line  23  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  the  powers  of 
which  shall  be  vested  in  a  board  to  be  known 
as  the  Board  of  Price  Administration  (re¬ 
ferred  to  in  this  act  as  the  “Board”).  Such 
Board  shall  be  composed  of  five  members, 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  The  term  of  said  members  shall  con¬ 
tinue  during  the  period  while  this  act  is  in 
force,  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  devote  his 
entire  time  to  the  duties  thereof  and  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  ydhr. 
Three  members  of  the  Board  shall  constitute 
a  quorum.  The  President  shall  designate  one 
member  as  Chairman  and  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  (referred  to  in  this  act  as  the  “Admin¬ 
istrator”).  The  President  In  his  discretion 
may  appoint  as  one  or  more  members  of 
said  Board  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  any  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and,  if  directed  by  the  President,  >any  such 
appointee  may  retain  his  office  without  salary 
or  obligation  while  serving  as  a  member  of 
the  Board,  and  shall  automatically  resume 
the  duties  and  salary  of  said  office  on  the 
termination  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  Board.  The  President  may  also  appoint 
as  unofficial  members  of  said  Board  any  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  United  States  Army  or  the  United 
States  Navy  and  any  other  Government  offi¬ 
cial  or  officials.  Such  appointees  shall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  sit  with  the  Board  at  all  meetings 
and  hearings,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  and 
shall  receive  no  salary  other  than  that  they 
are  already  receiving  when  appointed. 

Make  such  other  appropriate  changes  in 
the  bill  where  the  word  “Administrator”  ap¬ 
pears  as  are  made  necessary  by  the  creation 
of  a  “Board.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
voted  against  two  amendments  which 
were  offered  with  regard  to  parity,  for 
the  reason  that  I  felt  we  could  not  except 
one  group  from  the  general  price-control 
provision  without  breaking  down  the  en¬ 
tire  price-control  procedure.  I  feel  that 
those  amendments  were  adopted  because 
the  friends  of  the  farmer  feel  that  he 
must  be  protected  against  the  arbitrary 
action  of  a  single  price  administrator. 

I  feel  that  the  same  objection  which 
has  been  made  in  behalf  of  the  farmer 
applies  to  every  business  interest  in  the 
United  States,  and  to  every  other  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  United  States.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  help  granting  to  somebody 
in  the  Government  unlimited  power,  and 
it  is  a  power  which  is  absolutely  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  many  industries  in 
the  United  States. 

Yesterday  morning  we  heard  of  an 
order  which  was  issued  by  Mr.  Nelson 
at  Mr.  Henderson’s  request,  regarding  the 
automobile  dealers,  which  provided  that 
on  the  1st  of  January  their  business  shall 
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come  to  an  end,  and  44,000  dealers,  with¬ 
out  any  hearing  on  the  question,  are  sud¬ 
denly  condemned  to  bankruptcy  and  ex¬ 
tinction,  and  with  them  500,000  employees 
in  their  particular  industry. 

The  objection  which  the  Senate  by  the 
adoption  of  these  amendments  has  made 
to  arbitrary  action  with  respect  to  the 
farmers,  applies  to  every  other  industry 
and  to  every  other  business  in  the  United 
States. 

The  price-fixing  function  is  not  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  function.  The  question 
what  the  price  is  to  be  is  partly  a  judicial 
and  partly  a  legislative  question. 

Under  the  present  procedure  what 
happens  is  this:  The  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  issues  an  order,  and  after  it  has  gone 
into  effect,  perhaps  60  days  later,  he  gives 
someone  a  hearing  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  order  is  just  or  is  not  just. 
No  one  is  going  to  get  a  hearing  under 
such  system.  In  the  first  place,  a  hear¬ 
ing  conducted  by  one  man  is  much  more 
of  an  argument  than  it  is  a  hearing.  It 
always  develops  into  an  argument.  That 
man  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the  basis 
of  facts  which  have  been  placed  before 
him.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  on  the 
recommendation  of  some  assistant,  and 
his  mind  is  not  easily  changed. 

Yes;  Mr.  Henderson’s  mind  was 
changed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Brown]  and  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Bankhead],  who  went  to  see 
him  about  the  cottonseed-oil  order;  but 
once  the  bill  is  passed,  that  kind  of  pres¬ 
sure  never  again  can  be  brought.  Ordi¬ 
narily  an  individual,  I  do  not  care  who  he 
is,  is  not  going  to  change  his  mind.  If  a 
real  hearing  is  to  be  had,  others  must  con¬ 
duct  the  hearing. 

Furthermore,  after  60  days  no  man  Is 
going  to  open  up  a  question  previously 
decided.  He  has  gone  on  from  the  com¬ 
modity  in  question  to  a  consideration  of 
other  commodities.  He  is  too  busy  mak¬ 
ing  new  decisions  to  go  back  and  open  up 
something  which  took  place  60  days  ago. 

Furthermore,  a  price  fixed  for  60  days 
is  pretty  well  established.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  go  back  and  unscramble  the  eggs. 
It  is  not  like  a  legal  case.  It  is  not  like 
the  case  of  a  prosecution  of  someone,  in 
which  the  decision  can  be  reversed  in  the 
upper  court. 

In  this  case  the  thing  is  done,  and  I 
doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  undone,  and  the 
only  way  it  should  be  done  is  to  have  it 
done  right  in  the  beginning,  and  not  60 
days  later.  I  propose,  therefore,  that 
there  be  established  a  board  of  five  men 
to  determine  the  question. 

A  hearing  was  had  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and 
every  witness  who  appeared  before  our 
committee,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Henderson  himself,  testified  in  favor  of 
the  establishment  of  a  board.  Every 
business  association  in  the  United  States 
is  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a 
board.  The  economists  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  favor  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  board.  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  has  been  referred  to  by  the  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  bill,  and  particularly  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead], 
testified  in  favor  of  a  board. 

Mr.  Baruch  in  the  World  War  was  the 
price  fixer  in  one  great  field  of  commod¬ 


ities,  and  after  he  had  exercised  the 
power  for  a  while  he  created  a  price¬ 
fixing  committee,  to  which  could  be  re¬ 
ferred  the  judicial  question  of  the  point 
at  which  price  should  be  fixed.  Mr. 
Hoover  himself  testified,  and  I  myself 
remember  also,  that  every  time  a  basic 
question  came  up  of  what  a  price  ought 
to  be  he  created  a  committee  to  go  into 
the  question  and  decide  it,  and  he  abided 
by  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  care  not  who  the  in¬ 
dividual  is,  I  say  that  an  individual  can¬ 
not  give  a  judicial  hearing  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind.  He  can  administer.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  I  propose  to  create.  He  would  sit 
in  on  the  meetings  of  the  board. 

I  may  say  that  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives,  by  a  decisive  majority,  voted  in 
favor  of  a  board  of  five  men,  but  that 
board  is  a  board  of  appeals.  The  House 
provided  that  60  days  after  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  has  fixed  the  price  a  Board  may  re¬ 
verse  him.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  de¬ 
sirable  kind  of  Board.  I  gathered  from 
his  testimony  before  the  committee  that 
Mr.  Henderson  meant  that  the  other  kind 
of  board  would  be  a  bettei  board,  because 
he  could  participate  in  the  decision.  If 
there  were  a  board,  a  man  would  have  a 
chance  to  have  someone  appear  before 
the  Board  in  his  behalf.  Industry  would 
have  a  chance  to  have  someone  on  the 
inside  presenting  its  case,  if  it  had  a  case 
worthy  of  any  consideration  at  all. 

There  are  plenty  of  instances,  with  re¬ 
lation  to  this  very  administration,  to 
show  how  a  one-man  proposition  works. 
I  take  only  a  few,  from  newspapers  and 
otherwise. 

With  regard  to  the  National  Retail 
Hardware  Association,  I  read  the  follow¬ 
ing  account: 

On  December  13,  1941,  Price  Administrator 
Henderson  issued  order  49  governing  resale 
prices  of  iron  and  steel  products.  The  order 
became  effective  December  15.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Federal  Register  on  December 
16.  Presumably  newspaper  releases  were  is¬ 
sued  at  the  same  time. 

This  order,  perhaps  unintentionally,  estab¬ 
lished  maximum  prices  in  approximately 
40,000  retail  establishments:  in  addition  to 
other  thousands  of  wholesalers.  These  retail 
establishments  are  scattered  over  the  entire 
country.  The  majority  are  in  small  towns 
and  villages.  The  majority  do  not  even  know 
that  the  order  has  ever  been  issued.  Yet  they 
may  be  in  violation,  and  under  the  proposed 
bill  could  be  proceeded  against. 

When  ignorance  of  the  order  was  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  an  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  employee,  he  is  reported  to  have 
said: 

“It  was  published  in  the  Federal  Register 
and  newspaper  releases  were  issued.  That 
should  be  sufficient  notice." 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  .which 
lumber  prices  were  fixed,  I  read  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  January  24,  1941: 

Leon  Henderson,  National  Defense  Com¬ 
missioner,  shook  the  “big  stick”  of  possible 
Government  control  in  the  face  of  the  lum¬ 
ber  industry  today  with  a  direct  threat  of 
price  control  and  conscription  of  needed  re¬ 
quirements  if  the  price  of  ordinary  lumber 
was  not  quickly  reduced.  Heretofore  official- 
statements  suggesting  that  prices  of  some 
commodities  were  too  high  have  been  issued 
by  the  National  Defense  Advisory  Commis¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Henderson  appeared  before  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Lumber  and  Timber  Products  De¬ 


fense  Committee  and  told  the  lumber  spokes¬ 
men: 

“I  have  had  all  of  the  arguments,  excuses, 
and  explanations  that  I  want,  and  a  damned 
sight  more  than  I  need.” 

The  gist  of  this  statement  was  a  warning 
that  $25  a  thousand  board  feet  was  a  fair 
price  for  No.  2  southern  pine,  such  as  the 
Government  uses  in  cantonment  construc¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  current  quotation  of  $31.25 
was  unnecessary  and  unreasonable.  When  he 
had  finished  talking  Mr.  Henderson  walked 
out  of  the  meeting,  disregarding  an  explana¬ 
tion  which  M.  L.  Fleishel,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  tried  to  make  about  the  price 
situation. 

I  think  the  Senate  might  be  interested 
in  the  kind  of  hearing  that  was  held  in 
connection  with  the  oil  industry  in  Sep¬ 
tember  : 

Prior  to  June  7  of  this  year,  Standard  Oil 
Co.  of  California  had  increased  the  prices 
which  it  paid  to  producers  of  crude  oil  in 
California  for  various  grades  of  crude  oil  In 
the  different  fields.  Upon  Standard’s  an¬ 
nouncement  of  its  action,  other  purchasing 
companies  had  followed  suit.  Thereafter 
Henderson  telegraphed  Mr.  Collier,  president 
of  the  company,  to  restore  the  preexisting 
prices.  When  he  protested,  Henderson  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  hold  a  hearing  in 
San  Francisco  on  June  7  and  invited  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  to  be  present.  Other  pur¬ 
chasing  companies  were  also  invited.  Word 
of  the  hearing  got  around,  particularly  among 
the  interested  producers. 

It  is  the  small  businessman  who  usually 
does  not  obtain  a  hearing.  The  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  may  obtain  a  hearing  for  the 
industry,  but  the  small  fellows  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

They  came  in  from  the  oil  fields  on  the 
morning  named.  I  did  not  go  out  to  the 
hearing  until  just  a  short  time  before  the 
hearing.  I  found  the  doors  locked  and  the 
halls  filled  with  profane  producers.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  their  story,  they  had  gone  into  the 
room  and  sat  down.  Henderson’s  represent¬ 
atives  appeared,  asked  them  who  they  were, 
and,  upon  learning  that  they  had  not  been 
invited  to  the  hearing,  ordered  them  to  leave. 
They  refused  to  do  so.  The  police  were 
called  to  put  them  out.  The  doors  were 
locked.  While  we  were  talking,  we  saw 
through  the  transom  the  flashes  of  photo¬ 
graphic  bulbs.  Naturally,  this  did  not  tend 
to  appease  anyone.  In  due  time,  the  door 
was  opened,  and  the  announcement  made 
that  since  the  room  was  small,  only  those 
who  had  been  invited  could  enter.  The 
names  of  the  companies  were  caUed  in  turn, 
and  their  representatives  admitted.  Subse¬ 
quently,  I  saw  in  the  room  some  of  the  irate 
producers,  and  assumed  that  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  in  one  way  or  another.  Possibly 
Henderson’s  representatives  changed  their 
minds  and  admitted  some  of  them.  Dr.  Gal¬ 
braith,  who,  I  understand,  Is  one  of  Hender¬ 
son's  leading  assistants,  presided.  With  him 
was  a  pleasant  young  man  by  the  name  of 
^Shaughnessy,  and  a  reporter,  and  various 
assistants,  etc.  The  hearing  lasted  all  day, 
with  testimony  from  representatives  of  the 
oil  companies,  numerous  figures,  and  docu¬ 
mentary  exhibits,  etc.  The  Standard  man 
was  first.  Toward  the  end  of  the  day,  when 
the  oil  companies  had  submitted  all  they 
cared  to  say,  Dr.  Galbraith  handed  to  Shaugh- 
nessy  a  written  decision  prepared  apparently 
before  they  left  Washington  and,  pleading 
illness,  asked  Shaughnessy  to  read  it.  It  was 
simply  a  reassertion  of  Henderson’s  original 
demand  on  Standard.  The  meeting  broke 
into  an  uproar.  There  were  cries  of  “Hitler,” 
“Nazi,”  and  similar  expressions.  One  cf  the 
producers  made  a  hot  speech.  Dr.  Galbraith 
attempted  to  reply,  perhaps  in  an  academic 
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vein.  His  reply  was  interrupted  by  unprint¬ 
able  interjections  from  the  audience.  At  any 
rate,  the  close  of  the  meeting  was  rather 
informal. 

I  do  not  think  Mr.  Henderson  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  other  administrator.  When 
one  man  has  the  job  of  giving  a  hearing, 
there  is  no  hearing.  Particularly,  the 
smaller  fellows  do  not  obtain  a  hearing. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  automobile 
dealers  would  ever  have  obtained  a  hear¬ 
ing  if  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Murray)  had  not  called  together  the 
little  business  committee  and  requested 
Mr.  Henderson  to  appear  before  it  and 
listen  to  the  automobile  dealers. 

Of  course,  in  wartime  we  must  move 
fast;  but  I  see  no  reason  why  a  board 
cannot  move  as  fast  as  an  individual. 
We  provide  in  the  bill  that  a  temporary 
order  may  be  issued,  good  for  60  days, 
to  hold  the  price  where  it  is  while  we  go 
on  and  have  our  hearing.  I  believe  that 
would  afford  every  protection  needed. 
This  is  not  like  winning  the  war  tomor¬ 
row.  This  is  not  a  military  matter.  This 
is  a  matter  of  working  out  a  long  process 
of  price  control,  which  will  last  for  three 
or  four  years.  It  would  not  hold  things 
where  they  are,  anyway.  If  we  can  pre¬ 
vent  prices  from  increasing  more  than 
10  percent  a  year,  or  50  percent  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  we  shall  have  done  an 
extraordinary  job.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  do  that  well. 

There  is  no  hurry  which  would  justify 
the  arbitrary  extinction  of  some  business 
or  the  arbitrary  crucifixion  of  some  small 
businessman  who  had  not  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  present  his  side  of  the  case. 

Germany  is  probably  about  as  totali¬ 
tarian  a  country  as  there  is.  I  should 
like  to  read  to  the  Senate  a  statement  by 
Dr.  Julius  Hirsch,  who  was  administrator 
of  price  control  in  Germany  during  the 
last  war,  as  to  the  desirability  of  hear¬ 
ings.  Dr.  Hirsch  said  this: 

It  is  always  reasonable  and  proves  to  be 
desirable  in  the  long  run  to  fix  prices  or 
wages  only  after  very  complete,  perhaps  elab¬ 
orate,  hearings  for  the  interested  parties. 
Even  in  Germany’s  first  war  economy  some 
attempts  to  fix  prices  without  hearing  the 
Interested  parties  soon  proved  to  be  ineffi¬ 
cient.  Later,  even  when  the  cost  calcula¬ 
tions  of  all  plants  of  an  industry  had  been 
examined  by  certified  public  accountants, 
a  price  was  never  fixed  without  giving  the 
representatives  of  the  industries  involved 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  their  views  at 
length. 

*  *  *  Without  hearings  there  is  no  way 

of  overcoming  the  natural  doubt  and  sus¬ 
picion  of  interested  parties  as  to  the  impar¬ 
tiality  and  objectivity  of  the  price-fixing 
authorities. 

In  the  cases  to  which  I  have  referred 
the  unfortunate  result  is  not  so  much  the 
injustice  which  is  done  as  the  shaking 
of  the  morale  of  the  people  and  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  fairness  and  justice  of  the 
United  States  Government. 

Suspicion  can  be  avoided  only  when  the 
interested  parties  through  their  own  repre¬ 
sentatives  learn,  as  exactly  and  completely 
as  possible,  the  facts  and  the  reasons  upon 
which  the  authority  has  fixed  prices.  Other¬ 
wise  it  would  always  be  assumed  that  some¬ 
one  got  something  for  himself  through  per¬ 
sonal  contacts.  Public  confidence  in  the 
impartiality  of  governmental  regulation  is 
much  more  needed  in  war  or  emergency  times 
than  under  normal  conditions.  That  confi¬ 


dence  is  sorely  needed  if  emergency  laws  are 
to  be  loyally  obeyed  and  executed  by  all  sub¬ 
ject  to  them. 

Certainly  if  that  is  a  principle  which 
was  applied  in  Germany  during  the 
World  War,  it  is  a  principle  which  ought 
to  be  applied  in  the  United  States  today. 

There  is  one  other  claim.  I  do  not  need 
to  refer  to  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
witnesses  before  our  committee  testified 
that  in  their  opinion  there  ought  to  be  a 
board,  and  that  there  ought  not  to  be  a 
single  administrator.  I  think  the  distinc¬ 
tion  is  well  stated  in  Mr.  Hoover’s  testi¬ 
mony. 

In  view  of  the  farm  situation,  let  me 
say  that  Mr.  Brenckman,  the  head  of  the 
National  Grange,  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  said: 

We  believe  that  if  the  present  bill  is  to  pass 
it  should  be  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  a 
board  to  control  prices,  with  a  chairman  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  In  the  nature  of 
things,  the  people  would  have  more  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  judgment  of  a  well-selected 
board  than  they  could  possibly  have  in  the 
judgment  of  one  man.  Then  again,  under 
one-man  rule  there  is  the  constant  danger 
that  unwise  or  mistaken  policies,  neglect,  or 
a  desire  to  conduct  social  experiments  could 
result  in  irreparable  damage.  This  danger 
would  be  lessened  by  the  creation  of  a  board. 

Mr.  Hoover  explained  his  own  power. 
So  far  as  he  had  any  real  power  to  fix 
prices,  it  was  an  individual  power.  He 
said: 

I  am  a  convinced  adherent  of  a  single¬ 
headed  responsible  administrator  for  all  exec¬ 
utive  functions.  Likewise,  I  believe  we  should 
use  boards  or  commissions  for  quasi-legisla¬ 
tive  and  quasi-judicial  functions  and  should 
separate  these  functions  sharply  from  admin¬ 
istrative  functions  and  personnel.  Boards 
and  commissions  mnot  do  sound  adminis¬ 
tration,  especially  under  war  pressures.  Be¬ 
cause  no  one  had  experience  with  total  war 
organization  before  World  War  No.  1,  we  had 
all  these  functions  badly  mixed  at  that  time. 
*  *  *  The  Food  Administrator  had  all  the 

functions  of  administrator,  quasi-legislator, 
and  quasi-judge.  I  dissolved  many  of  these 
conflicting  functions  by  creating  advisory 
committees  from  among  the  citizens,  who 
checked  upon  regulations  and  who  deter¬ 
mined  prices.  We  got  by,  but  experience 
showed  that  these  functions  should  be  sepa¬ 
rated.  *  *  *  There  should  be  an  independ¬ 
ent  board  for  final  decisions,  for  review,  and 
for  appeal  in  these  fields. 

The  last  argument  made  is  that  we 
must  have  a  single  control.  If  we  could 
have  a  single  control,  I  do  not  know  that 
I  should  object.  But  we  do  not  have  a 
single  control  under  the  bill  as  the  com¬ 
mittees  has  reported  it.  What  we  have 
is  a  single  administrator  over  prices;  but 
it  is  far  more  essential,  according  to  the 
witnesses,  to  coordinate  the  priorities  and 
the  buying  and  selling  of  wheat,  let  us 
say,  with  the  fixing  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
than  it  is  to  coordinate  the  fixing  of  the 
price  of  wheat  with  the  fixing  of  the  price 
of  steel.  No  matter  what  the  set-up  is, 
we  shall  have  a  division  of  authority 
either  vertically  or  horizontally.  So  this 
man  is  no  over-all  economic  controller; 
he  is  no  over-all  commodity  controller; 
but  in  that  one  field  he  is  an  absolute 
czar,  and  he  is  a  czar  practically  without 
appeal  to  anybody,  any  board,  any  court, 
or  anybody  else  in  the  Government  of 
the  United  States. 


So  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  co¬ 
ordinate  these  powers,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
for  either  the  President  himself  or  some 
one  immediately  under  him,  like  the 
S.  P.  A.  B.,  the  kind  of  board  he  has  cre¬ 
ated  for  a  somewhat  different  purpose,  to 
coordinate  the  action  of  all  those  who  are 
in.  This  board  is  not  going  to  have  any 
single  head.  In  fact,  the  committee  I 
propose  has  a  representative  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  one  from  the 
Department  of  Commerce — Jesse  Jones, 
who  does  most  of  the  buying  and  selling 
and  does  most  of  the  control  of  metals — a 
representative  from  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  order  that  the  consumer  and 
the  wage-earner  may  be  represented,  and 
a  representative  from  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury,  because  this  is  only  part  of 
a  wider  inflation  control,  and  we  should 
at  least  secure  some  coordination  be¬ 
tween  the  various  departments  of  the 
Government. 

Why  was  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead] 
adopted  yesterday?  Largely  because  Mr. 
Wickard  came  before  our  committee  and 
said  there  was  not  proper  consultation 
between  Government  departments,  be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  know  what  action  Mr. 
Henderson  was  proposing  to  take  with 
regard  to  lard  prices;  he  knew  that 
something  was  in  the  wind,  but  he  could 
not  find  out  what  it  was,  and  he  did  not 
know  what  action  was  to  be  proposed. 

The  board  I  propose  will  not  only  af¬ 
ford  a  hearing  to  every  class  of  persons 
in  the  United  States,  but  it  also  will  co¬ 
ordinate  the  action  and  thought  of  the 
departments  having  to  do  with  com¬ 
modities. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  kind  of  price  control  worked  out  un¬ 
der  this  kind  of  a  board  will  be  infinitely 
better  thought  out,  perhaps  a  week  later, 
if  in  the  meantime  we  hold  the  price; 
but  when  it  is  done  it  will  be  done  in  a 
better  manner,  in  a  sounder  manner,  in 
a  manner  which  can  be  enforced,  and  in 
a  manner  which  will  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  secure  the  confidence  of  the 
people,  the  businessmen,  the  industries, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  heard  a  great  deal  said  about  the 
importance  of  having  unified  control  of 
various  phases  of  the  war  effort;  and  I 
believe  that  he,  like  myself,  has  favored 
unified  control  of  the  production  of  war 
materials.  I  should  like  to  be  enlight¬ 
ened  by  him  with  regard  to  how  his 
amendment  relates  to  the  general  prop¬ 
osition,  which  I  believe  is  very  widely  ac¬ 
cepted,  that  there  should  be  unified  con¬ 
trol,  that  that  control  should  be  made 
responsible,  and  that  if  it  does  not  work 
we  should  be  able  to  get  rid  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  replace  him  with  another  in¬ 
dividual  who  will  have  control. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  answer  is  this,  very 
clearly:  We  would  not  have  an  individual 
be  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  think  anyone  thinks 
that  a  judicial  process  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  an  individual. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  proposes  that 
one  man  should  be  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States.  We  think  that  a  legis¬ 
lative  process  should  be  one  in  which 
everyone  has  a  chance  to  be  heard.  In 
the  quotation  which  I  read  from  Mr. 
Hoover,  he  very  clearly  points  out  the 
distinction  between  administration,  be¬ 
tween  carrying  out  a  law,  and  the  legis¬ 
lative  or  judicial  function  involved  in  fix¬ 
ing  prices.  The  administrator  appoints 
all  the  men  and  controls  the  operation  of 
the  food-control  or  price-control;  but 
when  the  question  arises  as  to  what 
should  be  the  price  of  wheat,  whether  it 
should  be  $1  or  $1.10,  or  $1.20,  that  is  not 
an  administrative  question.  I  think  it  is 
technically  a  legislative  question.  It  par¬ 
takes  very  largely  of  judicial  character¬ 
istics.  We  could,  of  course,  carry  to  an 
extreme  the  principle  suggested  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  We  might 
say  today,  “We  will  abolish  the  Congress. 
We  will  abolish  the  courts.  In  order  to 
carry  out  this  war  effectively,  we  will 
give  all  the  powers  there  are  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States.” 

Certainly  I  should  oppose  any  such 
plan.  I  think  it  would  involve  a  suspen¬ 
sion  of  fair  play,  a  suspension  of  justice 
in  the  operation  of  the  war,  which  in  the 
end  would  do  far  more  damage  to  the 
success  of  the  war  than  if  we  maintained 
those  functions  largely  unimpaired. 
When  the  matter  is  a  question  of  detail, 
when  we  cannot  pass  on  it  ourselves,  but 
are  delegating  to  someone  else  the  au¬ 
thority  to  make  decisions,  I  think  the 
authority  should  be  delegated  to  a  board 
in  which  different  groups  are  repre¬ 
sented,  in  which  the  persons  who  appear 
before  the  board  feel  and  know  that  they 
will  get  a  judicial  hearing,  a  hearing 
from  men  whose  minds  have  not  yet  been 
made  up.  As  long  as  we  have  a  single 
administrator,  his  mind  will  be  made  up 
before  the  hearing  starts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  In  other  words,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  draws  a  distinction  between  fixing 
prices  and  supervising  the  industrial  pro¬ 
duction  effort,  for  example? 

Mr.  TAFT.  They  are  very  different  in¬ 
deed.  The  question  “Shall  I  give  a  con¬ 
tract  to  so-and-so,  and  can  we  have  cer¬ 
tain  things  made?”  is  a  single  thing. 
Here  is  a  function  which  affects  130,000,- 
000  people  at  one  time.  One  regulation 
affects  130,000,000  people  throughout  the 
entire  United  States.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  function  that  the  Senate 
exercises  when  a  law  is  passed  in  this 
legislative  Chamber.  It  is  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  function  from  having  100,000  air¬ 
planes  manufactured  in  a  year. 

Mr.  LODGE.  What  does  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  World  War  teach  us  on  this 
point? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  Senator  perhaps  was 
not  here  when  I  mentioned  that  matter. 
Mr.  Hoover’s  testimony  is  that  he  had  all 
these  powers  scrambled  together,  but 
that  he  created  committees  to  which  he 
delegated  the  power  of  fixing  prices. 
Mr.  Baruch  for  a  while  fixed  prices,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  war  and  for  some  6 
months  before  the  end  of  the  war  he 
established  a  price-fixing  committee 
which  did  the  fixing  of  prices  even  in  his 
field.  He  is  perhaps  the  strongest  advo¬ 
cate  of  a  single  administrator,  and  yet 
he  himself,  after  he  had  the  power,  cre¬ 


ated  price-fixing  committees  which  actu¬ 
ally  carried  out  that  particular  function. 

Mr.  LODGE.  And  without  undue  de¬ 
lay? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  never  heard  any  criticism 
whatever  of  delay  against  either  the 
Hoover  committee  or  the  Baruch  com¬ 
mittee  during  the  war.  An  order  is  to  be 
made  in  60  days;  the  committee  would 
have  to  decide  on  a  permanent  price  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  60  days;  and  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  act,  if  it  wanted  to,  just  as  a 
Senate  committee  or  a  House  committee 
can  act,  very  promptly,  on  very  short 
notice. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  feel  impelled  to  oppose  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft],  Much  of  the  work  in  the 
committee  by  which  this  bill  was  put  in 
the  shape  in  which  it  was  reported  was 
the  work  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Many  valuable  suggestions  were  made, 
and  many  amendments  were  proposed  by 
him  and  accepted  by  the  committee. 
Both  he  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Danaher]  were  of  great 
aid  to  us,  and  I  wish  to  pay  both  those 
Senators  tribute  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  helped  us  put  this  bill  in  the  shape 
it  was  when  it  was  reported  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Of  course,  it  has  been  materially 
changed,  but  this  is  a  hot  subject  and  a 
hot  controversy,  and  I  am  a  little  com¬ 
forted  by  the  fact  that  our  bill  is  not 
nearly  so  badly  “shot  up”  as  was  the 
House  committee’s  bill  when  it  reached 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

So  I  say,  because  of  the  great  assist¬ 
ance  and  aid  the  Senator  from  Ohio  gave 
us,  and  because  of  his  experience  in  the 
administration  of  this  problem  during  the 
World  War,  I  dislike  to  oppose  his  amend¬ 
ment.  However,  it  was  defeated  in  com¬ 
mittee,  and  those  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  matter  at  the  present 
time  feel  more  strongly  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  subject  than  any  other. 

The  President  has  written  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  urging  that  we  retain 
one-man  control.  I  myself  think  it  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  this  program. 

During  the  World  War,  which  is  the 
only  experience  we  had  in  this  respect, 
there  were  three  price  administrators — 
Mr.  Garfield,  who  controlled  the  prices 
of  fuel,  coal,  oil,  and  so  forth;  Mr.  Hoover, 
who  controlled  food;  and  Mr.  Baruch, 
who  controlled  war  materials.  Each  of 
those  administrators  was  a  single  admin¬ 
istrator  unencumbered  in  any  way  by  a 
board.  Mr.  Hoover  says,  on  page  414  of 
the  Senate  committee  hearings: 

Because  no  one  had  experience  with  total 
war  organization  before  World  War  No.  1,  we 
had  all  these  functions  badly  mixed  at  that 
time.  In  that  war  every  single  administra¬ 
tive  board  blew  up  in  disagreement  and  delay 
sooner  or  later.  President  Wilson  finally 
solved  these  troubles  by,  in  effect,  making 
the  chairman  the  whole  board.  That  was  the 
case  of  Mr.  Baruch  in  munitions,  Mr.  McCor¬ 
mick  in  war  trade,  and  Mr.  Hurley  in  ship¬ 
ping.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the 
industrial  raw  materials  and  munitions,  it 
was  finally  necessary  to  separate  the  price 
question  under  a  board  headed  by  Mr.  Brook¬ 
ings.  The  Food  Administrator  had  all  the 
functions  of  administrator,  quasi  legislator, 
and  quasi  judge. 


Each  one  of  these  three  main  functions, 
war  materials,  fuel,  and  food,  was  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  single  administrator. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  Henderson,  based 
upon  his  experience  over  the  past  several 
months,  is  to  the  same  effect.  I  do  not 
think  that  a  price  established,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  a  3  to  2  vote  or  a  2  to  1  vote  by 
a  board  would  be  readily  accepted.  This 
is  a  case  where  we  must  substitute  the 
judgment  of  one  man,  an  administrator, 
for  the  judgment  that  has  heretofore 
been  given  to  those  who  fix  the  prices 
of  food,  of  manufactured  products,  and 
the  products  of  their  industrial  estab¬ 
lishments.  This  is  a  case  where  we  have 
to  give  up  rights  which  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  enjoyed  and  turn  them  over  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Based  solely  upon  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  upon  our  experience  in  the 
World  War,  we,  in  the  committee, 
thought  that  it  was  most  vital  that  we 
should  retain  one-man  control.  The 
purpose  of  the  Taft  amendment  is  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  board  for  one  man.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  amendment  will  be  re¬ 
jected  and  that  we  will  retain  in  the  bill 
the  provision  as  now  written. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  intend  to  argue  this  amendment.  I 
presume  it  is  probably  the  last  important 
amendment  to  be  offered  before  the  final 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  have  another 
amendment  to  offer. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  did  not  know  that, 
but  the  amendment  now  pending  is  one 
of  the  most  controversial  in  character. 

We  have  tried  in  this  bill  to  protect 
people  who  may  have  any  complaint 
against  a  single  administrator  by  setting 
up  a  special  board  of  appeals,  drawn 
from  the  Federal  bench  to  act  upon  mat¬ 
ters  as  to  which  the  administrator  may 
have  exceeded  his  authority  or  as  to 
which  there  may  be  any  legal  question 
involved.  It  is  a  case  in  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  have  administration  by  a 
town  meeting.  We  can  very  well  antici¬ 
pate  that  if  a  board  of  five  reached  a 
decision  by  a  vote  of  three  to  two,  there 
would  be  a  very  strong  incentive  for  the 
two  in  the  minority  to  go  before  the 
public  and  attempt  to  justify  their  ac¬ 
tion  by  public  statements  or  by  further 
discussion,  so  that  there  would  be  the 
possibility,  indeed,  the  probability,  of 
having  not  only  a  divided  board  but,  by 
reason  of  that  a  divided  public  opinion  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  action  that  might  be 
taken  by  the  board. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  crisis,  when 
we  are  all  seeking  to  concentrate  power 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  man  and  hold 
him  responsible  so  that  we  can  point  the 
finger  at  him  and  say,  “Thou  art  the 
man,”  if  anything  goes  wrong,  we  ought 
not  divide  this  authority  up  and  create  a 
board  which  might,  in  the  end,  be  a  de¬ 
bating  society,  without  unanimous  ac¬ 
tion,  and  create  more  trouble  and  delay. 
Therefore,  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chandler  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft], 
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Mr.  TAFT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  will  detain  the  Senate  only  a 
moment  on  this  matter,  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  like  to  express  my  opinion  about 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and,  incidentally,  on  the  present 
state  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  bill  which  is 
absolutely,  or  should  be  absolutely  and 
peculiarly,  a  war  measure.  As  I  see  it, 
the  only  justification  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  ever  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  policy  such  as  price  fixing, 
which  is  entirely  alien  and  antagonistic 
to  our  whole  theory  of  government  and 
of  business  and  of  our  way  of  life,  is  as 
a  war  measure. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  to  be  adopted  as 
a  war  measure,  it  should  be  put  upon  a 
war  footing.  We  have  authorized  and 
directed  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  conduct  a  war,  an  all-out  war, 
a  war  going  to  the  utmost  lengths  against 
the  powers  with  whom  we  are  in  dis¬ 
agreement  and  at  war.  We  have  pledged 
the  faith  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  back  up  the  President  in  that 
war.  If  the  only  justification  for  the 
passage  of  this  bill  at  all  is  that  it  is  a 
war  measure,  then  it  should  be  treated 
upon  the  war  principle. 

I  dare  say  that  a  year  ago  a  measure 
for  price  fixing  would  not  have  received 
a  corporal’s  guard  of  votes  in  this  body. 
I  undertake  to  say  that  if  war  had  not 
been  declared  we  would  have  nothing 
like  the  unanimity,  even  in  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  bill,  that  we  now  have. 
We  have  unanimity  in  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  although,  unfortunately,  we 
have  had  a  great  lack  of  unanimity  in 
regard  to  the  various  provisions  which 
have  gone  into  the  bill.  But  if  this  is  a 
war  measure,  it  would  be  just  as  fair, 
just  as  reasonable,  in  my  opinion,  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  commission  to  act  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  Army,  to  propose  a  com¬ 
mission  to  act  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Philippine  Islands,  to  propose  a  com¬ 
mission  to  act  as  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Pacific  Fleet  or  the  Atlantic  Fleet  as 
to  propose  the  provision  which  is  now 
under  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  my  objection  to  the  bill 
originally  was  not  that  it  went  too  far, 
but  that  it  did  not  go  far  enough;  not 
that  it  included  agriculture  as  well  as 
industry,  but  that  it  did  not  also  include 
wages  and  rents.  My  theory  is  that 
there  should  be  an  over-all  control  of  all 
the  elements  going  into  the  fixing  of 
prices,  and  that  no  less  control  will  be 
effective. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  am  merely  fol¬ 
lowing  the  views  of  such  great  exponents 
of  price-control  in  time  of  war  as  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  I  was  willing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  vote  for  the  bill  as  it  came  into 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  because  I  believed  that  leaving 
certain  elements  out  of  the  price  control 
would  so  speedily  demonstrate  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  putting  them  in  that  once  the 
system  was  established  they  might  be 
brought  in. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  emasculated  in  the  Senate.  The 
bill  reported  from  the  Senate  Committee 


on  Banking  and  Currency — a  much  im¬ 
proved  bill  over  the  measure  as  it  passed 
the  House — has  been  completely  emascu¬ 
lated  by  the  removal  of  the  agricultural 
elements,  in  addition  to  the  elements 
which  were  already  left  out.  Upon  the 
adoption  of  those  amendments,  it  was 
my  first  impression  as  to  my  duty  to  vote 
against  the  bill  in  its  emasculated  form; 
but,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of 
striking  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  sending  the  bill  to  conference  the 
whole  subject  matter  will  be  before  the 
conferees  for  review,  I  think  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Senate  to  send  the  bill  to  con¬ 
ference,  afford  the  conferees  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  improve  both  the  Senate  meas¬ 
ure  and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House, 
and  then  take  final  judgment  on  the  bill 
as  it  is  reported  from  the  conference 
committee. 

For  that  reason  I  intend  to  vote  for 
the  passage  of  the  bill ;  but  I  believe  that 
to  establish  the  principle  embodied  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  be  to  make  the  bill  worse  than 
nothing  at  all.  In  other  words,  unless 
we  can  have  some  responsibility;  unless 
we  can  say  to  the  President,  “This  is  an 
Executive  function;  it  is  not  a  legislative 
function;  it  is  not  a  semijudicial  func¬ 
tion”;  unless  we  can  say,  “We  will  give 
to  you  what  you  have  asked  for;  we  will 
give  to  you  an  efficient  deputy  who  has 
your  confidence,”  I  believe  it  would  be 
better  not  to  pass  the  bill  at  all;  and  I 
very  sincerely  hope  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  entirely 
deny  the  parallel  which  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  drawn  between  the  Army 
and  the  administration  of  price  control. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  no  relation 
whatever.  Price  control  is  based  on  the 
war  power;  but  I  say  now  that  if  we  are 
to  say,  simply  because  a  measure  is  passed 
for  war  purposes,  that  we  are  to  deprive 
the  people  of  the  United  States  or  indi¬ 
viduals  of  their  right  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  to  be  heard,  if  we  are  to  say  that 
they  shall  have  no  means  of  getting  jus¬ 
tice,  then  I  think  we  shall  have  gone  a 
long  way,  and  that  we  might  just  as  well 
suspend  the  Senate  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  not  true.  It  is 
just  as  important;  and  I  read  even  from 
the  Germans,  who  say  it  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  time  of  war  to  see  that  people 
have  their  rights  and  are  permitted  to  be 
heard  than  it  is  in  time  of  peace,  because 
if  we  are  simply  to  put  people  under  the 
arbitrary  administration  of  a  single  man, 
the  people  very  soon  will  be  dissatisfied 
with  that  administration,  and  we  shall 
not  have  anything  like  support  for  the 
real  war  effort. 

This  thing  can  be  done  if  we  get  people 
to  cooperate,  if  we  give  them  a  chance 
to  be  heard,  if  we  listen  to  them,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  things  they 
can  present  which  no  administrator  can 
know.  We  have  heard  that  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  does  not  know  anything  about  the 
farm  business;  that  he  does  not  know 
anything  about  the  automobile  business, 
or  any  other  business;  that  he  has  been 
an  economic  adviser. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chandler  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 


tor  from  Ohio  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  prefer  to  finish,  if  I  may. 

No  man  can  know  all  those  facts.  That 
is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  get  justice 
from  a  man  until  he  has  granted  a 
hearing,  until  there  has  been  a  chance 
for  people  to  present  their  views.  We 
cannot  hope  to  find  anybody  who  can  suc¬ 
cessfully  administer  this  bill  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  people,  which  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  can  be  enforced. 
The  general  of  an  army  can  order  any¬ 
body  to  do  anything.  He  can  direct  an 
army.  He  has  to  have  single  control; 
but  when  we  come  to  deal  with  130,000,000 
people,  it  is  just  as  necessary  in  time  of 
war  as  it  is  in  time  of  peace  to  deal  with 
them  in  substance  according  to  the 
methods  of  law,  to  eliminate  red  tape, 
but  to  give  them  the  substance  of  their 
rights. 

It  is  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  that  we  have  a  court  of  ap¬ 
peals.  That  is  true;  but,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  just  as  soon  have  it 
taken  out  of  the  bill.  Today,  under  the 
present  rules  of  law,  the  decision  of  an 
administrative  official  or  an  administra¬ 
tive  board  is  final  on  questions  of  fact. 
Every  price-fixing  question  i  ;  a  question 
of  fact.  So  far  as  any  appeal  to  the  courts 
in  this  bill  is  concerned,  it  will  not  give  a 
man  practically  a  single  iota  of  protec¬ 
tion  more  than  he  would  have  if  we 
should  eliminate  the  court  review  al¬ 
together  from  the  bill;  so  I  do  not  feel 
that  that  makes  any  difference. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  have  felt 
that  they  must  give  safeguards  to  the 
farmer.  They  have  said  that  the  Price 
Administrator  cannot  possibly  fix  the 
price  of  farm  products  at  less  than  20 
percent  above  where  they  are  today.  We 
know  that  the  farmer  must  be  protected 
against  arbitrary  action.  I  say  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  treated  on  the 
same  basis.  If  we  want  to  give  that  pro¬ 
tection,  I  believe  we  must  give  the  pro¬ 
tection  by  granting  the  powers,  yes,  but 
saying  that  those  powers  must  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  five  men  who  will  give  every  con¬ 
sideration  to  every  interest  in  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
to  "my  mind  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  this  situation  is  not  to  be 
differentiated  from  a  peace  situation — 
which  is  essentially  what  his  argument 
amounts  to — fails  when  we  regard  the 
situation  with  which  the  country  is  al¬ 
ready  confronted.  The  failure  in  produc¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  is — and  there  has  been 
a  partial  failure,  as  every  man  on  this 
floor  must  admit — which  we  have  had  in 
this  country  since  we  have  been  engaged 
on  this  great  production  program  has 
come  from  having  too  many  commissions. 
I  think  everyone  realizes  that,  and  I 
think  everyone  is  in  agreement  with  that 
statement.  We  have  had  the  O.  P.  M. 
with  two  heads,  we  have  had  the  S.  P. 
A.  B.,  and  so  many  more  that  I  cannot 
remember  the  names  of  them,  various 
commissions  passing  on  various  matters, 
and  the  effort  of  the  American  people, 
the  tremendous  expenditures  of  money 
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and  of  time,  and  of  treasure  which  can¬ 
not  be  reproduced,  have  been  dissipated 
to  some  extent  on  account  of  the  number 
of  conflicting  commissions. 

I  dare  say  that  Mr.  Knudsen  would 
have  made  a  more  efficient  head  of  the 
O.  P.  M.  if  he  had  not  had  Mr.  Hillman 
to  jog  his  elbow.  I  dare  say  that  Mr. 
Hillman  would  have  made  a  more  effi¬ 
cient  head  of  the  O.  P.  M.  if  he  had  not 
had  Mr.  Knudsen  to  jog  his  elbow.  Wars 
are  not  conducted  by  councils  of  war. 
Wars  require  executives.  The  only  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
bill  at  all  is  that  the  function  to  be  per¬ 
formed  is  a  very  important  war  function. 
We  should  turn  it  over  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  we  should  turn  it 
over  to  the  Executive,  because  it  is  an 
executive  function,  or  we  should  turn  it 
over  to  such  authority  as  the  President 
himself  can  best  rely  on. 

The  President  wants  a  one-man  au¬ 
thority.  I  hope  that  is  a  forerunner  of 
the  abolition  of  many  of  the  conflicting 
commissions  which  now  exist,  and  that 
we  may  sooner  or  later  come  to  one  cen¬ 
tral  authority,  in  whom  the  President 
himself  will  have  confidence,  who  can 
act  as  a  deputy  for  the  President,  as  Mr. 
Baruch  was  to  President  Wilson  during 
the  last  war. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  seem  to  me  unfortunate  if  the  vote 
should  be  had  in  the  shadow  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  a 
vote  against  his  proposal  would  be  a  man¬ 
date  to  Mr.  Henderson,  or  to  whoever 
may  be  the  Price  Administrator,  that  he 
is  to  have  and  to  exercise  absolutely  auto¬ 
cratic  authority  in  the  determination  of 
price  control. 

I,  at  any  rate,  shall  vote  upon  his  ques¬ 
tion  confident  that  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator,  exercising  this  great  responsibil¬ 
ity,  will  act  with  the  same  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness  that  was  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  who  created  price  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  to  assist  him  in  the  exercise  of 
his  office. 

It  is  quite  true  that  Mr.  Henderson 
does  not  know  everything  about  any¬ 
thing,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  the 
five  members  of  the  proposed  administra¬ 
tive  board  would  not  know  everything 
about  anything.  They  themselves  would 
have  to  delegate  power  to  advisory  price 
committees,  exactly  as  I  anticipate  the 
Price  Administrator  himself  will  do. 

At  any  rate,  I  wish  to  vote  with  the 
confidence  that  the  President  will  make  a 
selection,  and  that  his  selection  will  ad¬ 
minister  these  enormous,  almost  revolu¬ 
tionary,  powers  with  full  regard  for  those 
Anglo-Saxon  conceptions  of  justice  which 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  so  properly 
portrayed. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  to 
the  amendment  of  the  committee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  (when  his  name 
was  called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges].  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the 


senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] 
and  will  vote.  I  vote  “nay.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is  ab¬ 
sent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd  and  Mr.  Glass],  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Downey],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas] 
is  detained  in  a  committee  meeting.  I 
am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  is  absent  on  important  public 
business. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  is  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  a  hospital  be¬ 
cause  of  a  recent  hip  injury.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis]  has 
been  called  from  the  city. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Willis]  would  vote  “yea”  if  present. 
He  has  been  called  from  the  Senate  to 
fill  an  important  engagement. 

Mr.  CHANDLER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative) .  I  have  a  general  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Davis],  which  I  transfer  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring],  and  permit  my 
vote  to  stand.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  senior  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Johnson]  is  un¬ 
avoidably  absent.  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  “yea.”  He  is  paired  on  this 
question  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Hatch],  who  I  am  advised  would 
vote  “nay”  if  present. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  17, 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 17 


Brooks 

Lodge 

Taft 

Burton 

McNary 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Millikin 

Tobey 

George 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Holman 

Reed 

Wiley 

Langer 

Shipstead 

NAYS— 65 

Aiken 

Gerry 

O’Mahoney 

Austin 

Gillette 

Overton 

Bailey 

Green 

Pepper 

Ball 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Reynolds 

Barkley 

Hayden 

Rosier 

Bilbo 

Hill 

Russell 

Bone 

Hughes 

Schwartz 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smathers 

Brown 

Kilgore 

Spencer 

Bulow 

La  Follette 

Stewart 

Bunker 

Lee 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Utah 

Caraway 

McFarland 

Truman 

Chandler 

McKellar 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

Maloney 

Ty  dings 

Clark,  Idaho 

Maybank 

Van  Nuys 

Clark,  Mo. 

Mead 

Wagner 

Connally 

Murdock 

Wallgren 

Danaher 

Murray 

Walsh 

Doxey 

Norris 

White 

Ellender 

O’Daniel 

NOT  VOTING— 

14 

Andrews 

Downey 

Lucas 

Barbour 

Glass 

Smith 

Bridges 

Hatch 

Wheeler 

Byrd 

Herring 

Willis 

Davis 

Johnson,  Calif. 

So  Mr.  Taft’s  amendment  to  the 
amendment  of  the  committee  was  re¬ 
jected. 


Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  which  I  ask  to 
hsiVG  stated 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment,  on  page  49,  line  24,  after  the 
word  “station”,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
“or  outdoor  advertising  facilities,”. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  no  objection  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler]  to 
the  committee  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  amendment,  which  I 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ne¬ 
braska  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  28,  line  22,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  change  the  period  after  “amend¬ 
ed”  to  a  comma  and  insert  the  following: 
“nor  the  prohibition  of  futures  trading 
in  any  agricultural  commodity  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act,  as  amended.” 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  section  2 
of  the  bill  gives  the  Price  Administrator 
rather  large  and  far-reaching  powers 
over  speculative  and  manipulative  prac¬ 
tices  in  commodity  markets.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  many  of  the  powers 
granted  in  this  section  are  already  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  has  built  up  a  staff 
and  acquired  a  wealth  of  experience  in 
the  handling  of  the  problems  arising  from 
these  market  practices.  I  assume  that 
the  Administrator,  in  issuing  regulations 
under  this  section,  will  consult  the  Com¬ 
modity  Exchange  Administration  and 
draw  on  its  technical  knowledge  so  that 
such  regulations  will  not  involve  conflict 
by  the  two  agencies,  and  will  permit  con¬ 
trol  of  the  markets  to  proceed  smoothly. 

I  have  proposed  an  amendment  which 
will  limit  the  Administrator’s  power  to 
some  slight  extent.  It  would  simply  pre¬ 
vent  the  Administrator  from  prohibiting 
futures  trading.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  amendment  limits  the  power  of  the 
Administrator  only  very  slightly.  The 
amendment  is  simply  designed  to  make 
sure  that  our  marketing  machinery  is 
kept  in  working  order,  even  though  it  may 
be  on  a  restricted  basis,  so  that  it  can 
take  up  where  it  left  off  and  resume  full 
operations  after  the  war. 

I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  does  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  any  ceilings  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  set,  nor  does  it  take  away  the 
power  of  the  Price  Administrator  to  set 
ceilings  or  to  make  such  other  regulations 
of  market  practices  as  he  finds  necessary. 
In  other  words,  all  futures  trading,  su¬ 
pervised  by  the  Commodity  Exchange  Ad¬ 
ministration,  must  of  necessity  be  subject 
to  the  maximum  prices  published  by  the 
Administrator. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nebraska  submitted  that 
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amendment  to  me,  and  the  amendment  is 
satisfactory  to  the  committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler] 
to  the  committee  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  committee,  I  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  25,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  after  the  word 
"about”  in  line  16,  through  the  word 
“act”  in  line  20,  and  to  substitute  the 
following:  “April  1,  1941  (or  if  defense 
activities  have  already  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rents  for  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  on  such  date  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  then  on  or  about 
the  nearest  date,  not  earlier  than  April 
1,  1940,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  do  not  reflect  such  in¬ 
creases).”  ' 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
explain  the  amendment.  I  may  say  that 
I  consulted  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
regarding  the  amendment.  It  was  felt 
upon  the  subject  of  rents,  which  we  have 
discussed  very  little  here,  that  the  bill 
had  not  provided  proper  standards.  It  is 
somewhat  indefinite.  It  says: 

So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any 
maximum  rent  for  any  defense-area  housing 
accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall 
ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the 
rents  prevailing  for  such  accommodations,  or 
comparable  accommodations,  on  or  about  the 
date  (not  earlier  than  April  1,  1940)  on  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  de¬ 
fense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten  to 
result  in  an  increase. 

We  felt  that  that  was  giving  a  little  too 
much  leeway.  Therefore  by  this  amend¬ 
ment  we  fix  April  1, 1941,  as  the  date  upon 
which  the  Administrator  should  base  his 
judgment  unless,  because  of  intense  de¬ 
fense  activities,  that  date  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  by  him  to  tie  a  fair  and  a  reasonable 
one. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that 
the  clerk  in  reading  the  amendment  read 
“1940”  instead  of  “1941.” 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  clerk  read  “1941,” 
but  in  no  event  earlier  than  1940. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  would  be  quite  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  earlier  than  1940. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  it  would. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  wonder  if  the  clerk 
read  the  amendment  correctly. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  clerk  read 
it  correctly,  and  it  is  in  good  grammatical 
form,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown!  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 
stated. 


The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  34,  after 
line  18,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  subsection: 

(e)  The  Administrator  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  fix  or  regulate  prices  or  rents 
except  such  authority  as  Is  conferred  by  this 
act  and  exercised  in  accordance  with  its  pro¬ 
visions. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  to  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  35,  line  8, 
before  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
a  colon  and  the  following: 

Provided,  That  the  production  of  books  or 
documents  shall  not  be  required  in  any  case 
in  which  the  desired  information  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  through  the  inspection  of  books  or 
documents  or  through  copies  of  such  book 
entries  or  documents,  or  in  cases  in  which  the 
Administrator  is  satisfied  that  the  production 
of  particular  documents  would  result  in  un¬ 
due  hardship  to  the  person  from  whom  such 
production  has  been  requested. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Montana  took  this  matter  up 
with  me,  and  I  think  his  amendment  is 
desirable.  Under  the  bill  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  would  have  the  right  to  take  the 
books  and  records  of  a  merchant  in  a 
community  and  remove  them  from  his 
place  of  business  for  examination.  The 
amendment  provides  that  he  may  not  do 
so  without  a  subpena  being  issued  from 
the  court,  but  he  may  examine  the  books 
at  the  place  of  business. 

I  am  glad  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray],  to  the 
committee  amendment,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub¬ 
mit  an  amendment,  on  page  22,  line  21, 
after  the  word  “or”,  to  strike  out  “upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  terminating  such  authority”  and 
to  insert  “until  such  time  as  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  concurrent  resolution  may  des¬ 
ignate.” 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  called 
that  amendment  to  my  attention.  I 
understand  it  proposes  to  terminate  the 
bill  by  concurrent  resolution  rather  than 
by  act  of  Congress,  and  that  will  agree 
with  the  practice  which  has  arisen  here. 
In  all  events,  of  course,  the  act  expires 
in  18  months  from  the  present. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  amendment  con¬ 
forms  to  the  bill  passed  a  few  days  ago, 
which  was  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  NuysL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mc- 
Nar'y]  to  the  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  on  a  former  date  I  submitted  an 
amendment  and  discussed  it  at  some 


length.  I  asked  that  the  amendment  lie 
on  the  table. 

At  this  time  there  are  two  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  not  calling  up  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  first  reason  is  that  the 
amendment  adopted  this  afternoon, 
known  as  the  O’Mahoney  amendment,  is 
more  favorable  to  some  agricultural 
products  than  was  the  amendment  which 
I  suggested.  As  to  others,  the  two 
amendments  were  about  50-50.  For  that 
reason  I  consider  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment  a  better  amendment  for  a  tem¬ 
porary  purpose  than  the  one  suggested 
by  myself. 

The  second  reason  is  even  better.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment,  which  is  a  substitute  for  sec¬ 
tion  3,  under  the  parliamentary  situa¬ 
tion  I  could  not  call  up  my  amendment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  a  clar¬ 
ifying  amendment  is  felt  by  some  to  be 
required  with  reference  to  the  language 
on  page  49,  line  11.  We  have  taken  the 
matter  up  with  Senators  on  the  commit¬ 
tee  who  have  fully  familiarized-  them¬ 
selves  with  the  intendment  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  language.  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  to  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  committee 
amendment  on  page  49,  line  11,  after  the 
first  comma,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  “and 
materials  furnished  for  publication  by 
any  press  association  or  feature  service.” 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  that 
amendment  is  in  line  with  the  general 
purposes  of  the  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
proper  amendment.  I  am  happy  to 
accept  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi¬ 
tute,  as  amended. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  when  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]  was  explaining 
the  bill  there  was  some  discussion  about 
section  5.  That  is  the  provision  of  the 
measure  as  reported  by  the  committee 
which  authorizes  the  Administrator  to 
enter  into  voluntary  agreements  as  to 
prices  and  other  conditions.  I  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  that  section, 
as  reported  by  the  committee,  would  have 
the  effect  of  authorizing  price-fixing 
agreements  contrary  to  the  antitrust 
laws. 

I  was  satisfied,  by  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  said  and  by  what  was 
said  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft],  who  was  the  author  of  section  5, 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  to  do  so. 

The  Department  of  Justice,  through 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Arnold,  sent 
a  suggested  modification  of  this  section 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan.  It  was 
not  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
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Michigan.  I  felt  also  that  it  would  not 
accomplish  either  the  purpose  which  the 
Department  of  Justice  had  in  mind  or  the 
purpose  which  the  committee  had  in 
mind.  Accordingly,  I  had  a  telephone 
conversation  with  Mr.  Arnold  yesterday 
and  suggested  a  certain  modification  of 
that  amendment.  I  have  just  now  had 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  modifica¬ 
tion  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  am 
merely  trying  to  hold  the  floor  while  he 
has  an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  it  ought  to  be  limited  strictly  to 
maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  be  willing,  on  page  32, 
line  13,  to  strike  out  the  word  “other¬ 
wise”  and  insert  “other  purposes  of  this 
act.”  I  think  the  criticism  relates  largely 
to  the  general  term  “otherwise.”  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  agree  to  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  it  would  accomplish  all 
the  purposes  which  the  Senator  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  quite  correct.  I  make  the 
suggestion  that,  inasmuch  as  section  5 
was  added  in  the  Senate,  regardless  of 
any  other  parliamentary  rule  it  would  be 
a  matter  for  consideration  in  the  confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  the  Senate  as  a  whole  ought 
to  have  some  understanding  of  the 
amendment.  The  whole  Senate  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  it,  and  the  whole  country 
is  concerned  about  it.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  between  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  on 
page  32,  line  13,  to  strike  out  the  word 
“otherwise”  and  insert  the  words  “other 
purposes  of  this  act.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  32,  line  13,_ 
after  the  word  “or”,  where'll  occurs  tHe 
second  time,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
the  word  “otherwise”  and  insert  “other 
purposes  of  this  act.” 

Mr.  TAFT.  If  other  suggestions  are 
made,  certainly  the  conference  committee 
will  have  full  power  to  modify  it  further, 
if  it  seems  to  be  necessary  in  any  specific 
way. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  think, 
as'Lhe  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark] 
says,  that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  a 
little  understanding  of  what  this  is  all 
about. 

This  is  the  section  on  page  32  which 
has  to  do  with  the  right  of  the  Price 
Administrator  to  arrange  with  various 
producers  to  enter  into  voluntary  agree¬ 
ments.  The  amendment  was  originally 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and 
we  on  the  committee  felt  that  some  such 
provision  should  be  made. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  called 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  ought 
to  be  reference  of  this  subject  matter  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  when  a  vol¬ 
untary  agreement  is  presented  to  the 
Price  Administrator,  because  the  section 
contemplates  lifting  the  restrictions  un¬ 
der  the  Sherman  Act. 

After  talking  with  Mr.  Arnold,  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  difficulty  could 


be  covered  by  a  simple  sentence  provid¬ 
ing  that  any  voluntary  agreement  made 
should  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  I  still  feel  that 
that  is  the  simple  solution  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Everything  that  Mr.  Arnold  seeks 
to  do  could  be  done  by  the  inclusion  of 
that  simple  sentence. 

In  the  confusion  of  the  last  moments 
of  the  consideration  of  the  pending  legis¬ 
lation  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  to  my 
own  satisfaction  whether  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  wise  one  or  not.  I  referred  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  who  is  the  author  of  the  sec¬ 
tion;  but  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  I  do  not  see  how  anything  can  be 
gained  by  changing  this  section  now. 
There  is  no  such  section  in  the  House  bill. 
At  a  time  when  we  can  know  better  than 
we  now  know  what  this  language  means 
and  what  we  ought  to  do,  we  can  perhaps 
make  some  changes  in  this  section.  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  had  to  keep 
in  mind  a  great  many  minor  amend¬ 
ments,  I  believe  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
the  section  as  it  is.  I  give  assurance  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  that  we  will  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  providing 
the  necessary  and  proper  restrictions,  to 
be  certain  that  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  is  consulted  when  any  agreement  of 
that  kind  is  entered  into.  I  believe  that 
would  be  a  better  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  reported  by  the  committee. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  about  to  explain  to  the  Senate  the 
proposal  which  was  embodied  in  the  draft 
sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Arnold  after  I  had  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  what  I  thought  would  be  a 
proper  solution  of  the  question.  I  rose 
not  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ac¬ 
quainting  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
with  the  amendment,  because,  having 
conferred  with  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  and  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  I 
was  quite  satisfied  that  in  conference  the 
Senate  conferees,  together  with  the 
House  conferees,  would  be  willing  and 
ready  to  frame  language  which  would 
carry  into  effect  the  purposes  which  the 
committee  had  in  mind. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  doubt  about  it,  let  me  read 
section  5  as  reported  by  the  committee: 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other 
groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  and 
with  representatives  and  associations  thereof, 
to  cooperate  with  any  agency  or  person,  and 
to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  or 
agreements  with  any  such  persons,  groups,  or 
associations  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regulations 
or  orders,  or  otherwise. 

When  I  read  the  sectibn  I  felt  very 
doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  approving 
it,  because  it  seemed  to  me  clearly  to  give 
to  the  office  of  Price  Administrator  the 
right  to  enter  into  private  agreements 


with  private  agencies  to  fix  prices.  The 
modification  which  was  first  sent  up  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  did  not  seem 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  modification 
which  I  now  have  received  reads  as 
follows : 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
confer  and  cooperate  with  producers,  proc- 
essers,  manufacturers,  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  other  groups  having  to  do  with  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  with  representatives  and  associa¬ 
tions  thereof,  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regulations 
or  orders,  or  otherwise,  and  to  enter  into  vol¬ 
untary  arrangements  or  agreements  with  any 
such  persons,  groups,  or  associations  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  adherence  to  maximum  prices 
fixed  by  the  Administrator. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  that 
the  modification  seemed  to  him  to  be  a 
little  too  narrow.  All  I  desire  to  do  now 
is  to  have  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record,  together  with  the  letter  explain¬ 
ing  it,  which  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Arnold.  I  make  the  request  in  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
has  said,  the  matter  will  be  given  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  conference. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  accompanying  letter  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows; 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
confer  and  cooperate  with  producers,  proc¬ 
esses,  manufacturers,  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  other  groups  having  to  do  with  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  with  representatives  and  associa¬ 
tions  thereof,  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regulations 
or  orders,  or  otherwise,  and  to  enter  into  vol¬ 
untary  arrangements  or  agreements  with  any 
such  persons,  groups,  or  associations  provid¬ 
ing  for  their  adherence  to  maximum  prices 
fixed  by  the  Administrator. 

Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  January  9,  1942. 
Hon.  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  gathered  from  my  con¬ 
versation  with  you  over  the  telephone  and 
also  from  a  subsequent  conversation  with 
Senator  Taft  that  the  reason  for  his  insist¬ 
ence  upon  section  5  is  a  desire  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  should,  wherever  possible,  con¬ 
sult  with  business  groups  in  order  that  he 
might  be  guided  by  their  suggestions  and  as¬ 
sisted  by  their  cooperation. 

In  other  words,  I  take  it  that  he  feels  that 
cooperation  is  better  than  force  and  that  the 
suggestions  of  the  group  should  be  sought 
wherever  possible. 

No  one  could  have  any  quarrel  with  Sena¬ 
tor  Taft  in  seeking  such  objectives:  indeed,  if 
section  5  were  not  in,  the  Administrator  ought 
to  adopt  such  a  procedure  voluntarily. 

Our  objection  to  section  5  as  it  appears  in 
the  original  draft  comes  from  the  fear  that  it 
might  be  interpreted  as  authorizing  a  delega¬ 
tion  of  power  by  the  Administrator  to  private 
groups  and  as  sanctioning  the  arrangements 
they  might  later  make  pursuant  to  such  dele¬ 
gation  of  power.  Our  experience  in  investi¬ 
gating  trade  associations  indicates  that  a 
very  large  number  of  voluntary  agreements, 
innocent  enough  on  their  face,  are  cloaks  for 
illegitimate  price  fixing  or  unlawful  restraints 
of  trade. 

We  have,  therefore,  changed  the  language 
of  the  section  5  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
voluntary  arrangements  deal  only  with  ad¬ 
herence  to  maximum  prices  fixed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  We  have  retained  the  first  part 
of  the  section  authorizing  the  Administrator 
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to  confer  and  cooperate  with  private  persons 
and  groups  in  carrying  out  the  general  powers 
conferred  upon  him  hy  the  act.  This  amend¬ 
ment  should  not  interfere  in  any  way  with 
Senator  Taft's  objectives  and  at  the  same 
time  it  would  remove  our  fear  of  the  abuse 
of  trade  association  agreements.  The  change 
is  slight  but,  nevertheless,  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  important. 

Sincerely, 

%  Thurman  Arnold, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
to  assure  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
he  has  made  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  subject  matter;  and  my  only  purpose 
in  asking  the  Senate  to  insist  upon  sec¬ 
tion  5  was  because  I  did  not  want  to 
accept  the  amendment  now. 

There  is  a  minor  correction  to  be  made 
in  section  205  of  the  bill;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  offer  the  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  47,  in  lines 
22  and  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“the  license  after  the  person  to  whom 
such  license  was  issued  has  received  a 
warning  notice,”  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  “such  license,  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  re¬ 
ceipt  of  such  warning  notice.” 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  again 
referring  to  section  5,  which  was  re¬ 
cently  the  subject  of  discussion,  in  what¬ 
ever  form  it  may  take  in  either  the  Sen¬ 
ate  or  the  conference  committee,  I  want 
it  understood  that  I  sincerely  hope  the 
House  will  not  accept  the  provision.  I 
think  it  carries  possibilities  for  abuse 
greater  than  those  which  are  carried  in 
any  other  provision  of  the  bill;  so  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  the  House  conferees  will  not 
accept  it. 

Mr.  ODANIEL.  Mr.  President,  early 
in  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill  I  ex¬ 
pressed  opposition  to  it  because  I  con¬ 
sidered  it  an  antiagriculture  bill,  and  I 
wanted  to  have  final  consideration 
postponed  until  after  the  Senate  could 
consider  an  excess-profits  and  excess- 
earnings  bill  which  I  believe  would  ac¬ 
complish  our  purpose  in  a  less  expensive 
and  more  constructive  manner.  Since 
that  time  the  bill  has  been  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  amendments,  and  I  do  not 
now  believe  it  can  be  classed  as  an  anti¬ 
agriculture  bill.  I  therefore  intend  to 
support  the  bill. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
now  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en¬ 
grossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  hav¬ 
ing  been  read  three  times,  the  question 
is,  Shall  it  pass? 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GILLETTE  (when  Mr.  Herring’s 
name  was  called).  My  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Herring] 
is  unavoidably  detained.  I  am  author¬ 
ized  to  say  that,  if  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CHANDLER  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative) .  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
[Mr.  Davis],  who  is  unavoidably  detained 
from  the  Senate.  I  am  informed  that,  if 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea,”  I  there¬ 
fore  permit  my  vote  to  stand. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  is  un¬ 
avoidably  absent.  If  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is 
absent  because  of  illness.  I  am  advised 
that,  if  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  An¬ 
drews],  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Downey]  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass]  are  necessarily  absent.  I 
am  advised  that,  if  present  and  voting, 
they  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Wheeler]  is  absent  on  important  public 
business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  necessarily  absent.  I  am  ad¬ 
vised  that  if  present  and  voting  he  would 
vote  “yea.”  • 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  a 
hospital  because  of  a  recent  hip  injury. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Davis]  has  been  called  from  the  city.  If 
present,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  84, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 84 


Aiken 

Gillette 

Overton 

Austin 

Green 

Pepper 

Bailey 

Guffey 

Radcliffe 

Ball 

Gurney 

Reed 

Bankead 

Hayden 

Reynolds 

Barkley 

Hill 

Rosier 

Bilbo 

Holman 

Russell 

Bone 

Hughes 

Schwartz 

Brewster 

Johnson,  Co'o. 

Shipstead 

Brooks 

Kilgore 

Smathers 

Brown 

La  Follette 

Spencer 

Bulow 

Langer 

Stewart 

Bunker 

Lee 

Taft 

Burton 

Lodge 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Lucas 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

McCarran 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

McFarland 

Tobey 

Caraway 

McKellar 

Truman 

Chandler 

McNary 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

Maloney 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

Maybank 

Vandenberg 

Clark,  Mo. 

Mead 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Millikin 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Murdock 

Wallgren 

Doxey 

Murray 

Walsh 

Ellender 

Norris 

White 

George 

O’Daniel 

Wiley 

Gerry 

O’Mahoney 

NAYS— 1 

Nye 

Willis 

NOT  VOTING— 
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Andrews 

Downey 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Barbour 

Glass 

Smith 

Bridges 

Hatch 

Wheeler 

Davis 

Herring 

So  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990) 

was  passed  as 

follows: 


January  10 

Title  I — General  Provisions  and  Authority 
purposes;  time  limit;  applicability 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  security  and  necessary  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  the  present  war,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and 
to  prevent  speculative,  unwarranted,  and  ab¬ 
normal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  to  elim¬ 
inate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding,  ma¬ 
nipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive 
practices  resulting  from  abnormal  market 
conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by  or  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  national  emergency;  to  protect 
persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  in¬ 
comes,  consumers,  wage  earners,  investors, 
and  persons  dependent  on  life  insurance,  an¬ 
nuities,  and  pensions,  from  undue  impair¬ 
ment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to  prevent 
hardships  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  to 
endowed  schools,  universities,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  which  would  result  from  ab¬ 
normal  increases  in  prices;  to  assist  in  secur¬ 
ing  adequate  production  of  commodities  and 
facilities;  and  to  permit  voluntary  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  producers,  proc¬ 
essors,  and  others  to  accomplish  the  afore¬ 
said  purposes.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  those 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
dealing  with  wages  (including  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  and  its  various  bureaus,  the 
War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
Office  of  Production  Management,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Railway 
Labor  Board,  the  National  Defense  Mediation 
Board,  and  others),  within  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work  toward 
a  stabilization  of  prices  and  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  act,  and  all 
regulations,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  re¬ 
quirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  on 
June  30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  the  further  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  authority  granted  by  this 
act  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  and  security,  or  until  such 
time  as  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution 
may  designate,  whichever  date  is  the  earlier; 
except  that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or  rights 
or  liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such  termina¬ 
tion  date,  the  provisions  of  this  act  and  such 
regulations,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  re¬ 
quirements  shall  be  treated  as  still  remaining 
in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any 
proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

prices,  rents,  and  market  and  renting 

PRACTICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity 
•or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise 
to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  may  by  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  establish  such  maximum  price 
or  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment  will 
be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act.  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum 
price,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing 
between  October  1  and  October  15,  1941  (or 
if  for  any  reason  such  period  reflects  abnor¬ 
mal  market  conditions  for  a  particular  com¬ 
modity,  then  during  the  nearest  2-week  period 
which  is  not  abnormal  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator)  for  the  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  included  under  such  regulation  or 
order,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such 
relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine  and 
deem  to  be  of  general  applicability,  including 
the  following:  Speculative  fluctuations,  gen¬ 
eral,  increases  or  decreases  in  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution  and  transportation,  and 
general  increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned 
by  sellers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities, 
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during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended 
October  1,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order.  As  used 
in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  "regulation  or  order”  means  a  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  of  general  applicability  and 
effect.  Before  issuing  any  regulation  or  order 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Administrator  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  advise  and  consult  with  repre¬ 
sentative  members  of  the  industry  which  will 
be  affected  by  such  regulation  or  order.  In 
the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which  a 
maximum  price  has  been  established,  the  Ad- 
mipistrator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  industry  subject  to 
such  maximum  price,  regulation,  or  order  of 
the  Administrator,  appoint  an  industry  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  or  committees,  either  na¬ 
tional  or  regional,  or  both,  consisting  of  such 
number  of  representatives  of  the  industry  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a 
committee  truly  representative  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  or  of  the  industry  in  such  region,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members  and  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  advise  and  consult 
with  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  or  order,  and  with  respect  to  the  form 
thereof,  and  classifications,  differentiations, 
and  adjustments  therein.  The  committee 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  it  deems  advisable.  Whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act,  he  may, 
without  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  issue  temporary  regulations 
or  orders  establishing  as  a  maximum  price  or 
maximum  prices  the  price  or  prices  prevailing 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  or  commodi¬ 
ties  on  the  date  of  issuance  of  such  temporary 
regulations  or  orders;  but  any  such  temporary 
regulation  or  order  shall  be  effective  for  not 
more  than  60  days,  and  may  be  replaced  by 
a  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  fore¬ 
going  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  he  shall  issue  declarations  setting  forth 
the  necessity  for,  and  recommendations  with 
reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of 
rents  for  defense-area  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  within  defense-rental  areas.  If  within 
60  days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  recom¬ 
mendations  rents  for  any  such  accommoda¬ 
tions  have  not  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by 
State  or  local  regulation,  or  otherwise,  in 
aecordance  with  the  recommendations,  the 
Administrator  shall  by  regulation  or  order 
establish  such  maximum  rent  or  maximum 
rents  for  such  accommodations  as  in  his 
judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable 
and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any 
maximum  rent  for  any  defense-area  housing 
accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall 
ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the 
rents  prevailing  for  such  accommodations,  or 
comparable  accommodations,  on  or  about 
April  1,  1941  (or  if  defense  activities  have 
already  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  rents 
for  housing  accommodations  on  such  date  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  act,  then 
on  or  about  the  nearest  date,  not  earlier  than 
April  1,  1940,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  do  not  reflect  such  increases), 
and  he  shall  “make  adjustments  for  such 
relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine  and 
deem  to  be  of  general  applicability  in  respect 
of  such  accommodations,  including  increases 
or  decreases  in  property  taxes  and  other  costs, 
subsequent  to  such  date  and  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  12  months.  In  designating  defense- 


rental  areas,  in  prescribing  maximum  rents 
for  such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting 
persons  to  administer  such  maximum  rents, 
the  Administrator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he 
determines  to  be  practicable,  consider  any 
recommendations  which  may  be  made  by 
State  and  local  officials  concerned  with  hous¬ 
ing  or  rental  conditions  in  any  defense-rental 
area. 

(c)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  act 
may  be  established  in  such  form  and  man¬ 
ner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and  dif¬ 
ferentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  reasonable  exceptions  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act.  Any  regulation  or  order 
under  this  section  which  establishes  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  maximum  rent  may  provide  for 
a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent  below 
the  price  or  prices  prevailing  for  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent  or 
rents  prevailing  for  the  defense-area  housing 
accommodations,  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  act, 
he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate  or 
prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  practices 
(including  practices  relating  to  changes  in 
form  or  quality)  or  hoarding,  in  connection 
with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or  ma¬ 
nipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  recovery 
of  the  possession),  in  connection  with  any 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  which 
in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are 
likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent  increases,  as 
the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
act,  he  may,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
necessary  production  of  any  commodity, 
whether  by  purchase  from  marginal  or  high- 
cost  producers  or  others,  or  to  prevent  price 
increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  act,  buy  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale, 
or  store  or  use  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
any  commodity,  upon  such  terms  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  without  regard  to  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  law  requiring  competitive  bidding: 
Provided,  That  any  materials  which  have  been 
heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  defined  as 
strategic  and  critical  materials  and  supplies 
by  the  President  pursuant  to  section  5d  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act, 
as  amended,  may  be  bought  or  sold  or  stored 
or  used,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act,  only  by  corporations  created  or 
organized  pursuant  to  said  section  5d,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may  deter¬ 
mine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  and  the  Federal  Loan  Adminis¬ 
trator;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of 
any  commodity  by  any  such  corporation,  the 
sale  price  therefor  shall  not  exceed  any  maxi¬ 
mum  price  established  pursuant  to  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  of  this  section  which  is  applicable 
to  such  commodity  at  the  time  of  sale  or 
delivery,  but  such  sale  price  may  be  below 
such  maximum  price  or  below  the  purchase 
price  of  such  commodity,  and  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  make  recommendations  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  buying  or  selling,  or  storage  or 
use,  of  any  such  commodity.  In  any  case  in 
which  a  commodity  is  domestically  produced, 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Administrator  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  with  re¬ 
spect  to  importations  of  such  commodity  only 
to  the  extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator,  the  domestic  production  of 
the  commodity  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  demand  therefor.  The  proceeds  of  any 
sale  by  the  Administrator  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 


modify,  suspend,  amend,  or  supersede  any 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  and  nothing  in  this  section,  or  in  any 
existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  contrary  to  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  nor  the  prohibition  of  fu¬ 
tures  trading  in  any  agricultural  commodity 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 

(f )  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  sec¬ 
tion  3. 

(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements 
under  this  act  may  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

(h)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall 
not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel 
changes  in  the  business  practices  or  cost  prac¬ 
tices  or  methods,  means  or  aids  to  distribu¬ 
tion  established  in  any  industry,  except  to 
prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any  ceil¬ 
ing  established  under  this  act. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be 
established  or  maintained  for  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  below  either  (1)  the  then 
current  emergency  wage  parity  price  or  com¬ 
parable  price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted 
for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal  differen¬ 
tials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  manner  here¬ 
inafter  provided  in  subsection  (b);  or  (2)  the 
market  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity 
on  October  1,  1941,  or  December  15,  1941, 
whichever  under  clause  (1)  or  (2)  is  the 
higher;  or  (3)  the  average  price  for  such  com¬ 
modity  during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to 
June  30,  1929. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  emergency 
wage  parity  prices  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  constructing  a 
combined  index  in  which  the  purchasing 
power  index  now  used  by  the  Secretary  to 
compute  parity  prices  shall  be  given  a  weight 
of  80  and  a  factor  representing  an  index  of 
urban  wage  rates  as  determined  by  the 
formula  in  use  January  1,  1941,  in  the  index 
of  wage  rates  published  in  The  Monthly  Re¬ 
view  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  shall 
be  given  a  weight  of  20.  This  combined 
Index  shall  have  August  1909  to  July  1914, 
as  a  base  period.  In  applying  this  combined 
index  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
in  his  Judgment  may  be  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  equitable  price  relationships, 
as  among  all  agricultural  commodities. 

(c) 'Any  maximum  price  established  upon 
the  resale  price  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity,  or  any  grade,  regional  or  market 
classification  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of 
any  commodity  processed  or  manufactured 
In  whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shall  not  be  below  a 
price  which  will  reflect  to  the  producer  of 
such  agricultural  commodity  the  emergency 
wage  parity  or  comparable  price  therefor  as 
determined  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5  nor 
any  other  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  super¬ 
sede,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  in¬ 
validate  any  marketing  agreement,  license, 
or  order,  or  any  provisions  thereof,  or  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  which  may  be  in  existence  or 
hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said 
act. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  act  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any  agri- 
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cultural  commodity  without  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless 
of  any  contract,  agreement,  lease,  or  other 
obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any 
commodity,  or  in  the  course  of  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  or  receive  any  commodity,  or  to 
demand  or  receive  any  rent  for  any  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations,  or  otherwise 
to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  or  order  establishing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  maximum  rent,  or  of  any  other 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  this 
act,  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to 
do  any  of  the  foregoing.  As  used  in  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  term  “maximum  price"  shall  in¬ 
clude  (1)  any  price  schedule  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Frice  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply, 
prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  provided  for  by  section  201  of  this 
act  takes  office,  which  is  effective  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206  of 
this  act,  or  (2)  any  maximum  price  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  regulation  or  order  issued  by 
such  Administrator  after  he  takes  office;  and 
the  term  “maximum  rent”  shall  include  any 
maximum  rent  established  by  a  regulation  or 
order  issued  by  such  Administrator  after  he 
takes  office. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
remove  or  attempt  to  remove  from  any  de¬ 
fense-area  housing  accommodations  the  ten¬ 
ant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to  renew 
the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such 
accommodations,  because  such  tenant  or  oc¬ 
cupant  has  taken,  or  proposes  to  take,  action 
authorized  or  required  by  this  act  or  any  reg¬ 
ulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government,  or  for  any  ad¬ 
viser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator  in 
his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  in¬ 
formation  obtained  under  this  act,  or  to 
use  any  such  information,  for  personal  bene¬ 
fit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  person  to  sell  any  commodity 
or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to  confer 
with  producers,  processors,  manufacturers,  re¬ 
tailers,  wholesalers,  and  other  groups  having 
to  do  with  commodities,  and  with  representa¬ 
tives  and  associations  thereof,  to  cooperate 
with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into 
voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements  with 
any  such  persons,  groups,  or  associations  re¬ 
lating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices,  the 
issuance  of  other  regulations  or  orders,  or 
otherwise. 

Title  II — Administration  and  Enforcement 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  which  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Price  Administrator 
(referred  to  in  this  act  as  the  “Adminis¬ 
trator”).  The  Administrator  shall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $12,000 
per  annum.  The  Administrator  may,  subject 
to  the  civil-service  laws,  appoint  such  em¬ 
ployees  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this 
act,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended.  The  Administrator  may  utilize 
the  services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen¬ 
cies  and  may  utilize  and  establish  such  re¬ 
gional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed:  Pro¬ 


vided,  That  all  appointees  receiving  $4,000  a 
year  or  more,  and  all  chiefs  of  regional  and 
State  agencies  established  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the 
appointment,  selection,  classification,  and 
promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  no  political 
test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or 
given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place.  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  conferred 
by  this  act  upon  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  with  respect  to  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  to  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government  having 
other  functions  with  relation  to  such  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  any  of  the 
powers  and  functions  conferred  by  law  upon 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  any  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  other  than  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  including  the  power  to 
order  priorities,  purchase,  sell,  store,  handle, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  any  such  commodity 
or  commodities. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority 
to  make  such  expenditures  (including  ex¬ 
penditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  act.  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to .  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  by 
the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
act. 

(e)  The  Administator  shall  not  have  any 
authority  to  fix  or  regulate  prices  or  rents 
except  such  authority  as  is  conferred  by  this 
act  and  exercised  in  accordance  with  its 
provisions. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make 
such  studies  and  investigations,  and  obtain 
or  require  the  furnishing  of  such  informa¬ 
tion  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him 
in  prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  act,  or  in  the  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  act  and  regulations,  orders, 
and  price  schedules  thereunder.  For  such 
purposes  the  Administrator  may  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testi¬ 
mony  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
documents  at  any  designated  place,  may  re¬ 
quire  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and 
copying  of  documents,  the  inspection  of  de¬ 
fense-area  housing  accommodations,  and  the 
inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by  regu¬ 
lation  or  order,  require  the  making  and 
keeping  of  records  and  other  documents  and 
the  making  of  reports:  Provided,  That  the 
production  of  books  or  documents  shall  not 
be  required  in  any  case  in  which  the  desired 
information  may  be  obtained  through  the 
inspection  of  books  or  documents  or  through 
copies  of  book  entries  or  documents,  or  in 
cases  in  which  the  Administrator  is  satisfied 
that  the  production  of  particular  documents 
would  result  in  undue  hardship  to  the  per¬ 
son  from  whom  such  production  has  been 
requested.  No  person  shall  be  excused  from 
complying  with  any  requirements  under  this 


section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self¬ 
incrimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions 
of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Febru¬ 
ary  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  ed.,  title  49,  sec. 
46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish  or 
disclose  any  information  obtained  under  this 
act  that  such  Administrator  deems  confiden¬ 
tial  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for 
confidential  treatment  is  made  by  the  person 
furnishing  such  information,  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  withholding  thereof  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense 
and  security. 

PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  60  days  after 
the  issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order  under 
section  2,  or  in  the  case  of  a  price  schedule, 
within  a  period  of  60  days  after  the  effective 
date  thereof  specified  in  section  206,  any  per¬ 
son  subject  to  any  provision  of  such  regula¬ 
tion,  order,  or  price  schedule  may,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator,  file  a  protest  specifically  set¬ 
ting  forth  objections  to  any  such  provision 
and  affidavits  or  other  written  evidence  in 
support  of  such  objections.  At  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  such  60  days  any  per¬ 
son  subject  to  any  provision  of  such  regula¬ 
tion,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  file  such  a 
protest  based  solely  on  grounds  arising  after 
the  expiration  of  such  60  days.  Statements 
in  support  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  may  be  received  and  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
at  such  times  and  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  30  days  after  such 
filing  or  90  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
regulation  or  order  (or  in  the  case  of  a  price 
schedule,  90  days  after  the  effective  date 
thereof  specified  in  section  206)  in  respect 
of  which  the  protest  is  filed,  whichever  oc¬ 
curs  later,  the  Administrator  shall  either 
grant  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in 
part,  notice  such  protest  for  hearing,  or  pro¬ 
vide  an  opportunity  to  present  further  evi¬ 
dence  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  event 
that  the  Administrator  denies  any  such  pro¬ 
test  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  shall  inform  the 
protestant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such 
decision  is  based,  and  of  any  economic  data 
and  other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator 
has  taken  official  notice. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  act  the 
Administrator  may  take  official  notice  of 
economic  data  and  other  facts,  including 
facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
under  section  202. 

(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section  may 
be  limited  by  the  Administrator  to  the  filing 
of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and 
the  filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  denial  or  partial  denial  of  his 
protest  may,  within  30  days  after  such  de¬ 
nial,  file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (c),  specifying  his  objections  and 
praying  that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside 
in  whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  com¬ 
plaint  shall  forthwith  be  served  on  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  shall  certify  and  file  with 
such  court  a  transcript  of  such  portions  of 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
test  as  are  material  under  the  complaint. 
Such  transcript  shall  include  a  statement 
setting  forth,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  eco¬ 
nomic  data  and  other  facts  of  which  the 
Administrator  has  taken  official  notice.  Upon 
the  filing  of  such  complaint  the  court  shall 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  set  aside  such 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to 
remand  the  proceeding;  Provided,  That  the 
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regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  be 
modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Administrator 
at  any  time  notwithstanding  the  pendency 
of  such  complaint.  No  objection  to  such 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  and  no 
evidence  in  support  of  any  objection  thereto, 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  such 
objection  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
complainant  in  the  protest  or  such  evidence 
shall  be  contained  in  the  transcript.  If 
application  is  made  to  the  court  by  either 
party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evi¬ 
dence  which  was  either  offered  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  and  not  admitted,  or  which  could 
not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the 
Administrator,  or  Included  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  such  proceedings,  and  the  court 
determines  that  such  evidence  should  be 
admitted,  the  court  shall  order  the  evidence 
to  be  presented  to  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  shall  promptly  receive  the 
same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript 
thereof  and  any  modification  made  in  the 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  as  a 
result  thereof;  except  that  on  request  by  the 
Administrator,  any  such  evidence  shall  be 
presented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant  es¬ 
tablishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  is 
not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or 
capricious.  The  effectiveness  of  a  Judgment 
of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  any  such  regulation,  order, 
or  price  schedule  shall  be  postponed  until 
the  expiration  of  30  days  from  the  entry 
thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ 
of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
under  subsection  (d)  within  such  30  days, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  Judgment  shall  be 
postponed  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  denying  such  petition  becomes  final,  or 
until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist 
of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  from 
judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts' 
and  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  designate 
one  of  such  judges  as  chief  judge  of  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from 
time  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for 
such  court  and  revoke  previous  designations. 
The  chief  judge  may,  from  time  to  time, 
divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or 
more  members,  and  any  such  division  may 
render  judgment  as  the  judgment  of  the 
court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers  of 
a  district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  conferred  on  it  by  this  act;  except  that 
the  court  shall  not  have  power  to  issue  any 
temporary  restraining  order  or  interlocutory 
decree  staying  or  restraining,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  under  section  2  or  any  price 
schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  206.  The  court  shall  exer¬ 
cise  its  powers  and  prescribe  rules  governing 
its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to  expedite 
the  determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has 
jurisdiction  under  this  act.  The  court  shall 
have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places  as 
it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such 
other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or 
proper. 

(d)  Within  30  days  after  entry  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  or  order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  there¬ 
upon  the  judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the 


Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  ed., 
title  28,  sec.  347).  The  Supreme  Court  shall 
advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the  dis¬ 
position  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review 
of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  issued  under  section  2  of  any 
price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  206,  and  of  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule.  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  shall 
have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the 
validity  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  provision  of 
this  act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  reg¬ 
ulations  or  orders,  or  making  effective  any 
such  price  schedule,  or  any  provision  of  any 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to 
restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any 
such  provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  any  person  has  engaged  or 
is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  act, 
he  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate 
court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or 
practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compli¬ 
ance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  showing 
by  the  Administrator  that  such  person  has 
engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such 
acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  act,  and  any 
person  who  makes  any  statement  or  entry 
false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  document 
or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under 
section  2  or  section  202,  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  2  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
section  4  ( cf)  and  for  not  more  than  1  year  in 
all  other  cases,  or  to  both  such  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable 
to  punishment  under  this  subsection,  he  may 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  criminal  proceedings  for  violations  of 
section  4  of  this  act,  and,  concurrently  with 
State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  section  205  of  this  act.  Such 
criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any 
district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act  cr 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  oc¬ 
curred.  Except  as  provided  in  section  205  (f) 
(2) .  such  other  proceedings  may  be  brought 
in  any  district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act 
or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  oc¬ 
curred,  and  may  also  be  brought/  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases 
may  be  served  in  any  district  wherein  the 
defendant  resides  or  transacts  business  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  Any 
such  court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and 
expedite  the  disposition  of  any  criminal  or 
other  proceedings  brought  before  it  under 
this  section.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  Administrator  or  the  United 
States  Government  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  dam¬ 
ages  or  penalties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or 
Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  in 
respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  act  or  any  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement  entered 
into  thereunder,  or  under  any  price  schedule 


of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  notwithstanding  that  subsequently 
such  provision,  regulation,  order,  price  sched¬ 
ule,  requirement,  or  agreement  may  be  mod¬ 
ified,  rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid. 
In  any  suit  or  action  wherein  a  party  relies 
for  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon  this  act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  re¬ 
quirement,  or  agreement  thereunder,  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit  or 
action  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  The  Administrator  may  intervene 
in  any  such  suit  or  action. 

(e)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  vio¬ 
lates  a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  the  person  who  buys  such  commodity 
for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  business  may  bring  an 
action  either  for  $50  or  for  treble  the  amount 
by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  ap¬ 
plicable  maximum  price,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  plus  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  and 
costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  rent  for  defense-area  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  shall  be  deemed  the  buying 
or  selling  of  a  commodity,  as  the  case  may 
be.  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  vio¬ 
lates  a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  and  the  buyer  is  not  entitled  to  bring 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  may  bring  such  action  under 
this  subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States.  Any  suit  or  action  under  this  sub¬ 
section  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  instituted 
within  1  year  after  delivery  is  completed  or 
rent  is  paid.  The  provisions  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  6  months  from  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  act. 

(f)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  such  action  is  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  act  and  to  assure  compliance  with  and 
provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  or  which  may  be 
issued  under  section  2,  or  of  any  price  sched¬ 
ule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order 
issue  to  or  require  of  any  person  or  persons 
subject  to  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  section  2,  or  subject  to  any  such  price 
schedule,  a  license  as  a  condition  of  selling 
any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect 
to  which  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  is  applicable.  It  shall  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Administrator  to  issue  a  separate 
license  for  each  commodity  or  for  each  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  price  schedule  with  respect 
to  which  a  license  is  required.  No  such 
license  shall  contain  any  provision  which 
cou’d  not  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  under  section  2  or  section 
202:  Provided,  That  no  such  license  may  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  selling  or  distribut¬ 
ing  (except  as  waste  or  scrap)  newspapers, 
periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or  written 
material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  selling  radio  time;  Provided  further, 
That  no  license  may  be  required  of  any 
farmer  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  produced  by  him:  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  in  any  case  in  which  such 
a  license  is  required  of  any  person,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  not  have  power  to  deny  to 
such  person  a  license  to  sell  any  commodity 
or  commodities,  unless  such  person  already 
has  such  a  license  to  sell  such  commodity  or 
commodities,  or  unless  there  is  in  effect  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  such  person  an  order  of  suspension  of  a 
previous  license  to  the  extent  that  such 
previous  license  authorized  such  person  to 
sell  such  commodity  or  commodities. 

(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  a  person  has  violated  any  of  the 
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provisions  of  a  license  issued  under  this  sub¬ 
section,  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions 
of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 
under  section  2  or  section  202,  or  any  of  the 
provisions  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
which  is  applicable  to  such  person,  a  warning 
notice  shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to 
such  person.  If  the  Administrator  has  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  such  person  has  again 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  license, 
regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  require¬ 
ment  after  receipt  of  such  warning  notice, 
the  Administrator  may  petition  any  State  or 
Territorial  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  a  district  court  subject  to  the  limitations 
hereinafter  provided,  for  an  order  suspending 
the  license  of  such  person  for  any  period  of 
not  more  than  12  months.  If  any  such  court 
finds  that  such  person  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after 
the  receipt  of  the  warning  notice,  such  court 
shall  issue  an  order  suspending  the  license  to 
the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to 
sell  the  commodity  or  commodities  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  the  violation  occurred,  or 
to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person 
to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities  with 
respect  to  which  a  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  section  2  is  applicable;  but  no  such 
suspension  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
12  months.  For  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  any  such  proceedings  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  a  license  may  be  brought  in  a  district 
court  if  the  licensee  is  doing  business  in  more 
than  one  State,  or  if  his  principal  place  of 
business  is  located  in  or  within  50  miles  of 
a  city  or  community  in  which  a  district  court 
regularly  convenes,  or  if  his  gross  sales  exceed 
$50,000  per  annum.  Within  30  days  after 
the  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order  of  any 
court  either  suspending  a  license,  or  dismiss¬ 
ing  or  denying  in  whole  or  in  part  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  petition  for  suspension,  an  ap¬ 
peal  may  be  taken  from  such  judgment  or 
order  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  in  other  cases  from  a  judgment  or  order 
of  a  State,  Territorial,  or  district  court,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  Administrator  may 
modify  or  rescind  the  requirement  of  a 
license  at  any  time.  Upon  good  cause  shown, 
any  such  order  of  suspension  may  be  stayed 
by  the  appropriate  court  or  any  judge  thereof 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  practice. 
Any  such  order  of  suspension  shall  be  af¬ 
firmed  by  the  appropriate  appellate  court  if, 
under  the'  applicable  rules  of  law,  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  the  record  supports  a  finding  that 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  any  provision 
of  such  license,  regulation,  order,  price  sched¬ 
ule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such 
warning  notice.  No  proceedings  for  suspen¬ 
sion  of  a  license,  and  no  such  suspension, 
shall  confer  any  immunity  from  any  other 
provision  of  this  act. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  Any  price  schedule  establishing  a 
maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
Administrator  provided  for  by  section  201  of 
this  act  takes  office,  shall,  from  such  date, 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  this  act  until  such  price  schedule 
is  superseded  by  action  taken  pursuant  to 
such  section  2.  Such  price  schedules  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  standards  contained 
in  section  2  and  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  3  of  this  act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
protest  and  review  as  provided  in  section  203 


and  section  204  of  this  act.  All  such  price 
schedules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  10  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  Administrator  takes  office. 

Title  III — Miscellaneous 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every 
90  days,  shal'  transmit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  of  operations  under  this  act.  If  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  not 
in  session,  such  reports  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

definitions 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  disposi¬ 
tions,  exchanges,  leases,  and  other  transfers, 
and  contracts  and  offers  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing.  The  terms  “sell”,  “selling”,  "sell¬ 
er' ,  “buy”,  and  “buyer”,  shall  be  construed 
accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  considera¬ 
tion  demanded  or  received  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “commodity”  means  com¬ 
modities,  articles,  products,  and  materials 
(except  books,  magazines,  motion  pictures, 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  materials 
furnished  for  publication  by  any  press  as¬ 
sociation  or  feature  service,  other  than  as 
waste  or  scrap),  and  it  also  includes  services 
rendered  otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in 
connection  with  the  processing,  distribution, 
storage,  installation,  repair,  or  negotiation  of 
purchases  or  sales  of  a  commodity,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  any  service 
establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a  commod¬ 
ity:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  regulation  of 
(1)  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any 
of  his  employees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any 
common  carrier  or  other  public  utility,  or  (3) 
rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the 
business  of  selling  or  underwriting  insur¬ 
ance,  or  (4)  rates  charged  by  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  or  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  magazine, 
or  motion  pictures  or  other  theater  enter¬ 
prise,  or  operating  a  radio-broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion,  or  outdoor  advertising  facilities,  or  (5) 
rates  charged  for  any  professional  services. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  area  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where 
defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for 
housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations”  means  housing  accommodations 
within  any  defense-rental  area. 

(f)  The  term  “housing  accommodations” 
means  any  building,  structure,  or  part  there¬ 
of,  or  land  appurtenant  thereto,  or  any  other 
real  or  personal  property  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  for, living  or  dwelling  purposes  (in¬ 
cluding  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming 
or  boarding  house  accommodations,  and  other 
properties  used  for  living  or  dweUing  pur¬ 
poses)  together  with  all  privileges,  services, 
furnishings,  furniture,  and  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  considera¬ 
tion  demanded  or  received  in  connection  with 
the  use  or  occupancy  or  the  transfer  of  a 
lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(h)  The  term  "person”  includes  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation,  partnership,  association,  I 
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or  any  other  organized  group  of  persons,  or 
legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States  or 
any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other  government, 
or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  or  any 
agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided, 
That  no  punishment  provided  by  this  act 
shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
such  government,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency. 

(i)  The  term  “maximum  price,”  as  applied 
to  prices  of  commodities,  means  the  maxi¬ 
mum  lawful  price  for  such  commodities,  and 
the  term  “maximum  rent”  means  the  maxi¬ 
mum  lawful  rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area 
housing  accommodations.  Maximum  prices 
and  maximum  rents  may  be  formulated,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  terms  of  prices,  rents, 
margins,  commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges, 
and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  “documents”  includes  rec¬ 
ords,  books,  accounts,  correspondence,  memo¬ 
randa,  and  other  documents,  and  drafts  and 
copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Court  for  any  Territory  or  other 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  term  “circuit  courts 
of  appeals”  includes  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  act  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  act  and  the 
applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  per¬ 
sons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
or  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  act. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  act. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  306.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
“Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.” 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  clerks  be 
authorized  to  renumber  sections,  correct 
punctuation,  and  so  forth. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
insist  upon  its  amendment,  ask  for  a 
conference  with  the  House  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  jvas  agreed  to;  and  the 
Vice  President  appointed  Mr.  Brown, 
Mr.  Glass,  Mr.  Barkley,  Mr.  Bankhead, 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Danaher  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  3  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  January  12, 
1942,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  0E  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  12, 1942 

Ordered  to  be  printed  with  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 


To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  cheeking  specu¬ 
lative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tioes  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  -TITLE  I  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  ANR 

4  AUTHORITY 

5  PURPOSES  ;  TIME  UIM-FI 

G  Section  R  -{&)-  It  is  h-er-eby  declared  that  it  is  m  the 

7  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  the  purposes 

8  of  this  Aet  are  -fh)-  to  preserve  the  value  of  the  national 

9  currency  against  the  consequences  of  price  and  credit  infla- 
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-f2f  to  stabilise  prices  and  4©  prevent  speerdativey  un- 
-warranted;  and  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  -fd)- 
4©  prevent  economic  disturbaneesy  labor  disputes,  burdens 
upon  interstate  and  foreign  eommereey  interference  witk  tke 
nse  of  tke  Aatfond  -resources  for  defense,  and 
4  ©f  national  unity  and  morale,  wkiek  would  result 
from  umvarranted  increases  in  pricey  rents7  and  tke  e©s4  ©f 
livings  -fkf  4©  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteeringy 
manipulationy  spcculationy  and  ©tker  disruptive 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  ©r  searekies 
■lev  ©r  eontriknting  4©  tke  national  emergency;  -ffif  4©  prevent 
prospects  of  price  rises  from  encouraging  tke  aeemnulation 
and  wkkkolding  ef  materials  needed  for  national  defensey  and 
from  impeding  long-term  commitments  for  production;  -(d)- 
t©  assure  tkat  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissipated  by 
excessive  prices-;  -(d)-  to  ©ktain  tke  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  without  undue  profits  to  lew-eest  producers;  -($)-  to 
protect  persons  witk  relatively  fixed  and  kmited  incomes, 
wage  earners-,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life  insur- 
anee-  annuitiesy  and  pensionsy  from  undue  impairment  of  tkeir 
standard  of  1-k-mgy  -ffif  to  prevent  a  post-emergency  collapse 
of  values ;  -(4t4)-  to  stabdiee  agrieukmal  prices  in  tke  manner 
provided  in  section  fig  and  -fl-1)  to  provide  procedures  for 
administration  and  -review  wkiek  will  fairly  protect  tke  inter¬ 
ests  of  tkose  subject  to  tkis  Aety  without 
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ef  ike  fere- 


7  Q3- 1  |  {  w  4  inf  /  m  £ljn  £%£. 

j/ tit  / 1  H  mtTTtot  Til  Tlltt  ttt 

-(h)-  4ke  paodslons  ef  this  Aed  aed  ah  regelat-leae; 

A1V  I  /  v  yc<  n  f\  n  1 1  ivA]  >~i  / \  n  4r<  t  H-  /  i  voi  i  /  t  /  i  V  i  *  K  Q  1  t  ( >1*111 1  11  O  f  All  _  !  lln  A 

trrtttrl  >S?  J 1 1 1  vt  1 1 1  jttii  tri  I J  v  lxt h  r  1 it 1  t  ItirtTl  1 ,  ortrrtT  til  1 1 1 !  lilt l  v  i'll  Tj  iii  1L‘ 

0O7  lk4-k  as  epee  ike  kale  el  a  proclamation  by-  ike  President 
Ikal  ike  fustier  continuance  el  ike  authority  granted  by  like 
Act  la  eel  necessary  le  Ike  interest  el  ike  eatlaeal  defense 
aed  smssltyr  es  upon  ike  dale  el  enactment  el  ae  Act  ef 
(-degress  tesedeatieg  aeek  authority^  whichever  dale  la  ike 
earlier ;  cseept  tkal  aa  le  eff eases  committed^  or  rigkts  ea 
kakdllies  incurred,  palea  le  seek  tern  dilation  date,  ike  prod 
slons  el  lids  Act  aed  aeek  regulations,  oadera,  aed  require 
erents,  skak  ke  laealed  aa  aldl  remaining  le  force  lea  ike 
purpose  ef  aasfaieing  any  proper  surd  aetkng  ea  paeseeetlen 
wilk  respect  le  any  aeek  rlgkt,  kakihtyg  ea  offense: 

-(e)-  4ke  provisions  ef  tkla  Ael  shah  ke  appifeafde  le 

||ie  T  1111  f  rwl  Ssl  n  it  1 1  a  ^TV>  1*1*1  4c\i*i  nst  on  /l  lihceoeQ  1 1 111  c*  f  1 1  T)  1  ofvi/if 

lilt.  TTTttttrtt  tjT(tttuy  llo  t  11  1  1 1 1  *  4  1  to  illlll  I  k  ;oot  Oi5l'tlioj  111  t,"  ll_/  loll  111 

ef  (dkeekug  aed  ike  4%hippiae  kdaedsr 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING  TRAC  TICES 
8eGt  A  -(a)-  Whenever  le  ike  judgment  ef  ike  4k4ee 


Administ  rater 
prices  ef  a  commedlty  ea 
le  rise  le  ae  cNtent  ea  le  a  manner 


lea  le  section  24)4)-  ike  price  ea 
kave  risen  ea  ikaeaten 
vdtk  ike  pea- 


peses  ef  tkla  Aed  ke  akak  ky  aegelalkai  ea  order  establish 
seek  ceiling  ea  eeikegs  aa  le  kia  judgment  will  ke  generally 
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fait  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act? 
Se  fa*  as  practicable,-  m  establishing  any  ceiling,'  the  -Admin¬ 
istrator  sbab  ascertain  and  give  dne  consideration  to  die 
prices  prevailing  fee  die  commodity  or  commodities  included 
under  seed  ceihng  between  die  dates  of  October  4  amt  Oc¬ 
tober  1-&7  ttttd-y  and  sbab  made  adjustments  for  snob  rele¬ 
vant  feelers  as  be  may?  without  nndne  burden  on  tbe  economy, 
determine  and  deem  to  be  el  general  applicability,  including 
tbe  fehewmg?  Speculative  hnetuations?  general  increases  or  de¬ 
creases  in  costs  of  production  and  transportation?  and  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  tbe  com 
medity  or  commodities?  dnring  and  subsequent  to  tbe  year 
ended  October  4?  44444?  Every  regulation  or  order  estab¬ 
lishing  any  eebbng  under  this  subseetieu  sbab  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  tbe  considerations  involved  in  tbe  issuance 
of  such  regulation  er  order? 

action  is  necessary  er  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  tbe  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  -Ant-  be  sbab  issue  declarations  setting  forth  tbe 
necessity  for?  and  recommendations  with  reference  to?  tbe 
stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents  for  defense-area  housing 
accommodations  within  defense-rental  areas?  If  within  sixty 
days  after  tbe  issuance  of  any  such  -recommendations  rents  for 
any  such  aec  omm  edatkms  have  not  in  tbe  judgment  of  tbe 
been  stabilized  er  reduced  by  State  or  local 
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regulation,  or  otherwise,  m  accordance  with  tire  recommends 
tions,  the  Administrator  shah  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
such  ceiling  or  ceilings  for  such  accommodations  as  in  his 
judgment  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Aetr  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  ceiling  for  any  defense  area 
housing  accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain 
and  give  due  consideration  to  the  rente  prevailing  for  tiiO 
accoi nmodations;  or  comparable  accommodations,  on  or  about 
April  i-j  4-9444?  and  shah  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  maw  determine  and  deem  to  he  of  general  appli 
cability  in  respect  of  the  accommodations,  including  increases 
or  decreases  in  property  ta-xes  and  other  costs,  dining  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  year  ended  April  I?  1940.  In  designating 
defense  rental  areas,  in  prescribing  ceilings  for  sueh  accom¬ 
modations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  administer  sueh  eeih 
ings,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  sueh  extent  as  he  determines 
to  he  practicable?  consider  any  recommendations  which  may 
he  made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing 
or  rental  conditions  in  any  defense  rental  area. 

-fef  Any  ceiling  or  ceilings  may  he  established  in  such 
form  and  maimer,  may  contain  sueh  classifications  and  dif¬ 
ferentiations?  and  may  provide  for  sueh  adjustments,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  necessary  or  proper 
in  eider  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Aetr  ffibe  Admin  - 
istrator  may  establish  a  ceiling  or  ceilings  below  the  prices 
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for  Ae  commodity  or 


a?  er  bele-w-  Ike 


mil  er  renty  in  effect  a4  Ike  lime  el  1-ke  establishment  of  snek 
ceiling  er  ceilings-: 

-fd)-  Whenever  in  ike  judgment  el  ike  Administrates 
seek  action  is  necessary  er  proper  in  order  le  effectuate  Ike 
purposes  el  ikis  Aek  ke  may?  by  regulation  er  order-,-  regelate 
er  prohibit  speculative  er  manipulative  practices  (including 
practices  relating  le  ekangos  in  form  er  quality-)-  er  heardhi-g- 
in  connection  with  any  commodity,-  and  speculati-v-e  er  manip¬ 
ulative  practices  er  renting  er  leasing  practices  -(-including 
praetiees  relating  le  recovery  el  ike  possession)-,  in  connec- 
tien  with  any  defense-area  housing  a ceom-me da tions ,  which 
in  kis  judgment  are  equivalent  le  er  are  likely  le  result  in 
price  er  rent  increases,  as  ike  ease  may  he?  inconsistent  with 
ike  purposes  el  Ikis  Aetr 

-fef  Whenever  in  Ike  judgment  el  ike  Administrator  it 
is  necessary,-  in  order  le  effectuate  Ike  purposes  el  ikis  Act? 
le  obtain  the  production  el  marginal  er  high-cost  producers, 
ke  mav  so  notify  Ike  President  and  Ike  ^President  may  direct 


any  existing  ageney  er 


el  the  kJ-nitcd  Stales  le 


eise?  and  any  sack  agency  er  ageneies  skak  exercise  in  aceord- 
anee  with  snek  directions?  any  authority  heretofore  er  here¬ 
after  conferred  on  them  by  law  le  buy?  sell?  store?  er  use  any 
commodity  produced  in  the  hailed  Slates  by  any  snek  pro¬ 
ducers  Provided,  -That  any  materials  which  have  been  here- 
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tofore  or  may  hereafter  be  defined  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  and  supplies  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
ed  of  ihe  -Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  And  as 
amended,  may  be  bought  in  order  to  earry  out  tbe  purposes 
of  tbis  Aet  only  be  corporations  created  or  organized  pursuant 
to  said  section  bd;  upon  sued  terms  and  conditions  as  they 
may  deteimine,  and  onbr  with  tbe  approval  of  tbe  President 
and  tbe  Federal  Loan  Administrators  Pro-vdd-ed  furtl^r,  That 
nothing  m  tbis  section  sbad  be  deemed  to  mod  ids,  suspend; 
amend,-  or  supersede  any  provision  of  tbe  Farid  Act  of  1930; 
as  amended-:  Provided  -further,  That  nothing  in  this  section; 
or  any  existing  law;  sbad  be  construed  to  authorize  any  sab 
or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity  contrary  to 

f  1^ r\  ii)TnTiQioo  f~1  v ri  A  fTPi r*i i  1  f  in*)!  1  - \  rl  np-it n topit  -  \  of  1  C| Q  Q _  o  a 
trrrtr  l  \  t  \  1  ►ML/11  trr  1 1 1L  ^ILfllvitiiiilal  tlo  LlllUIll  Trut  “x  1  <7  O  Oy  tto 

amended: 

-(4)-  An  po-wer  conferred  by  tins  section  shad  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  section  A 

4gf  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  sbad  not  be  used 


or  made  to  operate  to  compel  changes  in  the  business  prac¬ 
tices  or  cost  practices  or  methods;  means  or  aids  to  distribu¬ 
tion  established  in  any  industry;  except  to  prevent  circum¬ 
vention  or  evasion  of  any  ceiling  established  under  this  Act; 
-(b)-  Regulations  and  orders  issued  under  tbis  section  may 


contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems 
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of  sued 


to  prevent  the  edet 
and  orders-: 

-fif  Ac  pr-iee  ceding  shad  fee  plaeed  open  any  fishery 
commodity  below  the  average  priee  of  snefe  eommodity  in 
the  year  4-944-  ner  below  the  average  costs  of  production  at 
the  thee  the  ceiling  is  seh- 

-{jj-  Any  tenant  may  petition  the  Administrator  to  ad¬ 
just  the  maximum  rent  ceiling  applicable  to  his  housing 
accommodations  on  the  ground  that  such  maximum  rent 
ceding  permits  the  receipt  of  an  unduly  high  rent-y  whereupon 
the  Administrator  mayy  fey  ordep  adjust  such  maximum-rent 
ceiling  in  such  manner  or  amount  as  shady  in  his  judgment, 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  provide  a  fair  and 
reason  aide  rent  for  such  housing  accommodations- 


AGRICULTURAL  CO-M-MODITIES 
Sec.-  dr  -{aj  Ae  ceding  shad  fee  established  for  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  below  -{4-j  the  market  price  equivalent 
to  440  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  or  comparable  priee 


for  such 
sonal 
tary  of 
such 
priee  for  such 


7  adjusted  for  grade,-  loeationy  and  sea- 

_  no  nofcTnuu  rv/l  u>  it  cl  i~u  1 1  u  id  li  nrl  htt  f  n  o 
j  tlu  vi-Vl  l'--i  lillli  I  v_i  uTrtt  U  ll  fill  ullU  vl  T7v  111L‘  kJ  vvl  vi 

j  nor  -(-Of  the  market  price  prevailing  for 
on  October  4y  4-94-1- ;  nor  ( o  j  the  average 
dy  during  the  period  July  47  1919,  to 


.Tnno  an  1 0OP 
t/itrlu  O  \J  j  1  iy  w  tj  • 

-ffef  dor  the  purposes  of  this  Aety  parity  prices  shad  be 
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and  published  by  tire  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as 
by  law-:  Provided,  That  in  the  ease  el  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  other  than-  the  basic  crops — corny  wheat, 
cottony  rieey  tobaceoy  and  peanuts — the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mhre  and  publish  a  comparable  price,  whenever  he  hndsy 
alter  investigation  and  public  heaving:  that  the  production 
and  consumption  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent 
or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out 
of  hue  with  parity  prices  lor  basie  commodities. 

-(e)-  Any  ceiling  established  on  any  commodity  processed 
or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  Irom  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  shah  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  set 
forth  in  subsection  -(a)-  herein  and  shah  not  be  established 
in  any  maimer  as  to  circumvent,  vitiate,  or  prevent  the 
effectuation  of  such  purposes. 

-(d)-  Ho  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law 
shah  he  construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section. 

raoniBiTioys 

Sec.  4t  -fa)-  It  shah  he  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 


agreement,  lease,  or  other 


or  hereafter 


entered  intoy  for  any  person  to  seh  or  deliver  any  commodity-, 
to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or  otherwise  to  do  or  omit 
to  do  any  aety  in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  under 
H.  R.  5990 - 2 
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hy  e¥  any  rcgulationy  orrery  or  requh-cmcnt  under  sec¬ 
tion  TOffi  or  to  ofiery  soheity  attempty  or  agree  to  do  any  ol 
the  foregoing? 

-fkf  It  skak  ke  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  or 

modations  tke  tenant  or  omipant  tkereof  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  tke  lease  or  agreement  for  tke  use  of  seek  aeeommo- 
dationsy  keeanse  snek  tenant  or  oeenpant  kas  takeiiy  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  takey  aetion  authorized  or  required  ky  tkis  Act  or 
any  rcgnlationy  ordery  or  requirement  thereunder? 

-(e)-  It  shah  ke  nnlawfnl  for  any  ofkeer  or  employee  of 
tke  Government?  or  for  any  advisor  or  consultant  to  tke 
Administrator  in  kis  official  eapaeityy  to  disclose,-  otherwise 
tkan  in  tke  eonrse  of  offieial  dntyy  any  information 
under  tkis  Aety  or  to  use  any  seek  information  for 
benefit? 

-fdj-  Aething  in  tkis  Act  skak  ke  construed  to  require 
any  person  to  sek  any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommo¬ 
dations  for  rent? 

-TITLE  H — ADMIAIATltATIQA  AAP  EAPOPPEAIEAT 


wdmi  n  i  s  r  rw-t-i  euf 


Anm  201-  -(a)-  There  is  kereky  created  tke  Trice  Con¬ 
trol  Administration.-  Tke  -President  shall  appoint  a  -Price 
Gontrol  Administrator,  ky  and  with  tke  advice  and  consent 
of  tke  Senate.-  Ah  of  tke  duties  of  tke  Price  Gentrol  Admin  ■ 
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istration  sfeall  fee  vested  in  tfee  Administrator  end  tfee  -Board 
of  Administrative  B-cvicw  -(-created  in  seer  303  -(a)  ■) .  ffifee 
Administrator  shall  receive  a  salary  el  ■$  I-O7OQQ  a  year.-  ffifee 
Administrator  may  appoint?  subject  to  tfee  Civil  Service 
Aet?  as  amended,  and  tfee  Glassification  Aet  of  4-923,  as 
amended,'  snefe  personnel  as  may  from  time  to  time  fee 
appropriated  for  fey  Gongress?  ffifee  Administrator  may 
utilize  tfee  services  ef  Federal,  State?  and  local  agencies  and 
may  utilize  snefe  regional?  local,  or  etfeer  agencies,  and  utilize 
suefe  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  as  may  from 
time  to  time  fee  nee  do  dr  Attomc}Ts  appointed  under  tfeis 
section  may  appear  for  and  represent  tfee  Administrator  in 
any  ease  in  any  court r  In  tfee  appointment,  selection,  classi  ■ 
fication,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  tfee  -Price 
Control  Administration,  no  political  test  or  qualification  sfeall 
fee  permitted  or  given  consideration,  feat  all  suefe  appoint 
ments  and  promotions  sfeall  fee  given  and  made  on  tfee  feasis 
of  merit  and  efficiency. 

-(b)-  ffifee  principal  office  of  tire  Administrator  sfeall  fee  in 
tfee  District  of  Columbia,  but  fee  or  any  duly  authorized 
ve  may  o-sereise  any  or  all  of  feis  powers  in  any 


plaec. 

-fe)-  ffifee  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to  make 
suefe  expenditures  -(-including  expenditures  for  personal  serv¬ 
ices  and  rent  at  tfee  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere?  for 
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lawbooks  and  books  el  reference?  and  let  paper?  printing,  and 
binding)  as  be  may  deem  necessary  lea  tbe  administration 
and  enforcement  of  Ibis  Aetr  Abe  provisions  of  section  3709 
of  tbe  Revised  Statutes  sbab  not  apply  to  tbe  purchase  of 
supplies  and  services  by  tbe  Administrator  -where  tbe  aggro 


litJU 


fSeOr 


(  d ) -  The  Admim:  strator  may,  from  time  to  tone,  issue 
sueb  regulations  and  orders  as  be  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  cany  out  tbe  purposes  and  provisions  of 


f  ~i  q  -  A  pf 

tllio  TTutT: 

2-OA  -(af  Ahere  is  hereby  created  in  tbe  Price  Con- 
trol  Administration  a  -Board  of  Administrative  Review  to  be 
composed  of  bve  members  appointed  by  tbe  President  by  and 
with  tbe  adviee  and  consent  of  tbe  Senate.  Each  member 
of  tbe  Board  sbab  receive  a  salary  of  $10?000  a  year.-  Abe 
Board  sbab  choose  one  of  its  members  to  be  chairman.  Abe 
Board  sbab  be  completely  free  and  mdependent  of  tbe  Price 
Control  Administrator  in  tbe  performance  of  ah  of  its  duties 
and  f mictions.  Abe  Board  may  appoint?  subject  to  tbe  Civil 
Service  Act?  as  amended?  and  tbe  Classification  Aet  of  1923, 
as  amended,'  sueb  personnel,  mektding  commissioners  and  at¬ 
torneys?  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for  by 
Congress.  Abree  members  of  tbe  Board  sbab  constitute  a 
quorum.  Abe  Board  may  designate  individual  members, 
committees  of  members  of  tbe  Board  or  Commissioners?  to 
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held  hearings  free*  time  to  tone  in  sueh  places  as  may  he 
designated  by  the  -Bo arch  All  decisions  el  the  Board  shall 
he  agreed  to  he  at  least  a  majority  of  the  members  thereof. 

-(b)-  The  principal  office  of  the  Board  of  Administrative 
Review  shall  he  in  the  District  of  Columbia?  hat  sneh  Board,- 
a  member?  committee  of  members  or  any  duly  authorized 
commissioner  or  commissioners,  may  meet  in  any  place 
within  the  United  States  or  its  Territories  and  possessions 
to  conduct  hearings  and  investigations.- 

o  o 

\ 

Sec.  203.  -faj-  The  Administrator  and  the  Board  of  Ad¬ 
ministrative  Review  or  any  member  or  commissioner  thereof 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by  sub¬ 
poena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  documents  at  any  designated  place. 
hfe  person  shall  he  excused  from  complying  with  any  re¬ 
quirements  under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against 
self  incrimination,  hut  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Com 
pulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February  44?  1893  -(TA  8b  Cb? 
-1934  edition,  title  49?  seer  43)-?  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
any  individual  who  specifically  claims  sueh  privilege. 

-(h)-  The  -Administrator  or  Board  of  Administrative 
Review  shall  not  pul  dish  or  disclose  any  information  obtained 
under  this  Act  that  sneh  Administrator  or  Board  deems  con¬ 
fidential  or  -with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential 
treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing  sueh  information. 
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Sec.  hOA  -(a)-  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  any 
order  or  regulation  of  tire  Administrator  may^  within  thirty 
days  after  the  issuanee  of  such  order  or  regulatienj  appeal 
such  order  or  regulation:  to  the  previously  mentioned  hoard 
of  Administrative  Review.-  Within  thirty  days  of  the  filing 
of  sneh  appeal  with  the  hoard  of  Administrative  Review  the 
hoard  shall  hold  a  public  hearing  on  sneh  appeal  wherein 
any  person  who  is  affected  by  sneh  order  and  who  is  ag¬ 
grieved  may  present  testimony.  Upon  the  request  of  any 

f 

aggrieved  person  affeeted  by  such  order  or  regulation  the 
hoard  shall  subpoena  sneh  witnesses  as  he  may  designate.- 
-Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  filing  of  sneh  protest 
against  any  order  or  regulation,  but  in  no  ease  more  than 
sisty  days  after  the  filing  of  sneh  pretesp  the  hoard  shah 
mabe  a  determinatiom  d-he  hoard  is  authorised  to  affirm,- 
amend,  or  modify  sneh  order  or  regulatienj  or  may  reverse  or 
set  aside  the  same  in  whole  or  in  parh  Rhe 
of  the  hoard  of  Administrative  Review  -in  ah  sneh 
shah  entirely  supersede  and  stand  in  the  plaee  of  the  original 
order  or  regulation  of  the  Administrator- 

-fbf  Within  thirty  days  after  the  determination  of  the 
hoard  of  Administrative  Review  any  person  aggrieved  by 
sneh  determination  may  file  a  petition  to  review  sneh  deter¬ 
mination  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which 
the  complainant  resides^  or  in  the  United  Btates  Court  of 
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Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia?  and  thereupon  sneh 
eourt  shall  have  the  same  powers  with  respect  to  such  deter 
mination  as  in  the  ease  el  art  order  of  the  F edcral  -Trade 
Commission  under  section  5  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Aetr  The  order  of  the  eeurt  shall  he  subject  to  review  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Tdnited  States  upon  wnit  of  certiorari 
as  provided  hi  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code. 

EtfF  QROEMEN'T 

SeEt  205t  -(of  Adltcnevcr  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  aets  or  practices  -which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Aet?  he  may 
make  application  to  the  appropriate  eeurt  for  an  order  enjoin 
ing  such  aets  or  practices,-  or  for  an  order  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance  with  sueh  provision,-  and  upon  a  proper  showing  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction?  restraining  order,-  or 
other  order  shall  he  granted  without  bomb 

-fhf  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Act?  and  any  person  who  makes  any  state¬ 
ment  or  entry  false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  document 
or  report  required  to  he  kept  or  filed  under  section  2  or  sec¬ 
tion  202,  shall,  upon  eonviction  thereof,-  he  subject  to  a  hne 
of  not  more  than  $5-, 000?  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 


24  than  two  years  in  the  ease  of  a  violation  of  seetion  4  -(e)- 

25  and  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  all  other  eases?  or  to  both 
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sueh  fee  and  imprisonment?  -Whenever  fee  -Administrator 
has  reason  to  believe  feat  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 
under  this  subsection,  be  may  certify  fee  faets  to  fee  Attor- 
ney  General,-  who  mayj  in  bis  discretion,  cause  appropriate 
proceedings  to  be  brought? 

-(e)-  the  district  courts  shad  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal 
proceedings  for  violations  of  section  4  of  this  Aetj  and  con¬ 
currently  wife  State  and  territorial  courts,  of  all  civil  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  section  -(a)-.  Sued  eivil  proceedings 
and  any  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district 
in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred.  Any  such  eivil  proceedings  may 
also  be  brought  in  the  district  m  which  the  defendant  resides 
or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served 
in  any  district  wherein  fee  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  wherever  fee  defendant  may  be  found.  iNe  costs 
shall  be  assessed  against  fee  limited  States  Government  in 
any  proceeding  under  this  Aeh 

-(d-)-  -Nh  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penal  - 
ties  in  any  federal,  State,  or  territorial  eonife  on  any  grounds 
for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in 
good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder,  or  under  any 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  fee  Office  of  trice 
Administration  or  of  fee  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  trice 
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dnistration  and  Cm! inn  Supply,  notwithstanding  that 
y  such  provision-  regulationy  ordery  or  requirement 
may  he  modificdy  resembedy  or  determined  to  he  breadth 
dhe  Administrator  maw  intervene  in  any  suit  or  aetiee 
wherein  a  party  rehes  lor  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon 

f  mo  A  rd  av  a  i  >  \T  7'/  M  )*T1 1  ill  1/  H  l  4  \  vd  1  *  /AT  y/^r>14-1  VOT'll  iQl"?  f  1  w  ;  1 1  w  ]  A}°  _ 
lillo  TTtTu  ttr  <  1 1 1  \  1  v  ^UlJlllvilj  v7rUl  1  ,  Ol  1  4  *  j  vTt  1  Villviil  LI  Id  1  iliillv.1  • 

EFFECT  OF  PRtCE  REG-ULATIONC  ON  CONTRACT 
0BEtGATiONft 

Sect  2 06t  hbevlsions  in  any  contract  or  agreement  for 

t  l~i  a  op  C  /  \X  n  •»-*  t  t  CCIIUTI  Af  1  fTr  h  AVAf/Ai  OVA  />!*  1  >  /  >y/  I  t  /  *y  /  > ;  t  f  /  *  i  i  /  1 

tllvj  ociTlJ  xjt  ttiTT  “C/TliTI  1U\11 1  \  ittiTnTTTtTl  v  ttr  i  1  v  1  C  cl  1  111  dll  Cl  tvt 

into  while  a  eeding  on  sneh  eommodity  was  in  ebeeC  whieh 

\ 

retpnre  the  paynrenty  either  unconditionally  or  on  eondition 
that  sneh  eeiling  should  he  medihedy  reseindedy  or  declared 
invalid,  of  a  price  in  excess  of  such  eeiling  are  hereby  declared 
to  he  invalid  and  unenforeeahleT  Provisions  in  any  contract 
t  for  the  sale  of  any  commodity 
entered  into  while  a  ceding  on  such 
was  not  in  effeety  hut  under  whieh  deliveries  were  made  while 
sneh  a  eeding  was  in  effect,  which  retpnre  the 
either  conditionally  or  unconditional!  Vy  of  a  priee  in 
of  such  ceiling,  are  hereby  declared  invalid  and 
able  with  respect  to  such  deliveries.  As  ft  Sod  ftl  tlliS  soot  ion 
the  term  ceding  shad  include  any  ceding  established  by 
regulation  or  order  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
H.  R.  5990 - 3 
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Rriee  Administration  or  the 
Rriee  Administration  and  Civilian 


of  the  Offfee  of 


-TIT-RE  III  MISCELLANEOUS 


QUARTERLY  RErORT 

SeO:  301-.-  The  Administrator  from  time  to  timoj  but  not 
less  frequently  than  onee  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Aetr  If  the 
Senate  or  the  Souse  of  Representatives  is  not  in  scsskuq 
sueh  reports  shah  he  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate?  or  the  Clerk  of  the  Souse  of  Rcpresentatfvcsj  as  the 
ease  may  her 

/ 

DEFECTIONS 

Seo.  302.  As  used  in  this  Aet — 

-fa)-  The  term  ^sale^  ineludes  sales,'  dispositions,  ex¬ 
changes?  leases?  and  other  transfers,-  and  contracts  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing,  The  terms  “sen’-,  -selling”-, 
■“seller”,  --buy--,'  and  “buycr^,  shah  he  construed  accordingly. 

-(b)-  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  eommedity. 

-(e)-  The  term  ^commodity”,  in  addition  to  commodities, 
articles,  products,  and  materials,-  includes  services  rendered 
otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with  the  proc¬ 
essing,  distribution,  storage,-  installation,  repair,-  or  negotia- 
tion  of  purchases  or  sales?  of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  any  service  estabhsnmcnt :  Provided- 
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That  nothing  m  this  Aet  shah  he  construed  to  authorize  the 
regulation  el  -(4-)-  compensation  paid  hy  an  employer  to  any 
of  hie  employees^  or  -f2)-  rates  charged  hy  any  common  earrier 
or  other  puhlie  utih-tyr 

-fdf  The  term  Alefensimentaf  area”  means  the  Jdistriet 
of  Golumhia  and  any  area  designated  hy  the  Administrator 
as  an  area  where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 


f  /\  yrvc'i i  {  f  1 1->  i  >  m / «i»/v a  on  in  f  1  w\  yoiilc!  w 
tt/  jtL  oLllL  lit  nil  lllv  lLiloL  ITT  1 1IU  1  HI lo  lUr 

tiAn  o  i  p  OAri  Qicjtimf  cy  1 T,  1 *  f  1  \  <  \  rni  nr  fnio  \  of 

tlv/llo  lIl“\JIlolhl  L  i ix  \v ixii  TTTt~  jirtr  |  MJhvr?  trr  tiTttt  irui. 

-fef  -the  term  Alefcnsc  area  housing-  accommodations^ 
means  housing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental 
area. 

-(f)-  The  term  -housing  accommodations1’  means  any 
buddings  strueturey  or  part  thereof,  or  land  appurtenant 
thcrctOy  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property  rented  or 
offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  -(including 

modations,  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling 
p imposes)  together  with  all  privileges,  services,  furnishings, 
furniture,  and  facilities  connected  with  the  use  or  occupancy 
of  such  property. 

-(gf  The  term  Acnt-  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  use  or  oeeupaney  or  the 
transfer  of  a  lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 


-{hf  The  term  person”  includes  an  indAidualy  corpora 
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tiwh  parts iorsl bp;  assooiatieny  or  w  ether  organized  group 
el  persensy  or  legal  successor  or  representativo  of  any  of  the 
foregoing;  and  inehules  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  govemmenty  or  any  of  its  political  sub¬ 
divisions-,-  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing!  : Provided , 
That  no  punishment  provided  hy  this  Art  shad  apply  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  such  governmenty  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  or  agency. 

-(h)-  The  term  Tabling^  as  applied  to  prices  of  com 
modities  means  the  munimnm  hwfnl  priee  for  saeh  corn-mod 
hiesy  and  as  applied  to  rentSy  means  the  maximum  ktvdul 
rent  for  the  nse  of  defense-area  honsing  ae c omrnoda tions . 
Ceilings  may  he  femndated  in  terms  of  prices,  rentsy  margins, 
commissionsy  feesy  and  other  ehargesy  and  ahovcanecs. 

-fjf  The  term  ‘  ulocu-menfs  ’  includes  reeordsy  hooksT  ae- 
eonntsy  corrc spoil denee7  memoranday  and  other 


and  drafts  and  eepies  of  any  of  the  foregoing 

-(hf  The  term  -district  courts  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  Statesy  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States. 


S-EPAR  ABILITY 

See.  dOm  U  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica 
tien  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
be  held  m-validy  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
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ike  applicability  el  seek  provision  to  ether  persons  or  eir- 
cumstances  sbaff  nd  be  affected  thereby. 

A  PPL OPP I-A-TIO-NS 

Sec.  ff04r  54-tere  ore  autkorlzcd  to  be  appropriated  seek 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  oat  ike  pre- 
visions  and  purposes  ol  ibis  Adr 

SIIOPT  TITLE 

Sec.  305.  54ns  Ad  may  be  e-bed  as  Ibe  “Emergcney 
4b4ee  Control  Ad  ol  -1-944---; 

TITLE  1— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND 
AUTHORITY 

PURPOSES;  TIME  LIMIT;  APPLICABILITY 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security  and  necessary 
to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  present  war ,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent  specu¬ 
lative,  unwarranted ,  and  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and 
rents;  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities 
caused  by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emergency ;  to  pro¬ 
tect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes,  con¬ 
sumers,  wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on 
life  insurance,  annuities,  and  pensions ,  from  undue  impair¬ 
ment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to  prevent  hardships  to 
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persons  engaged  in  business,  to  endowed  schools,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  other  institutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments,  which  would  result  from  abnormal  in¬ 
creases  in  prices;  to  assist  in  securing  adequate  production 
of  commodities  and  facilities;  and  to  permit  voluntary  coop¬ 
eration  between  the  Government  and  producers,  processors, 
and  others  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  purposes.  It  shall  be 
the  policy  of  those  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  dealing  with  wages  (including  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  its  various  bureaus,  the  War  Department,  the 
Navy  Department,  the  Office  of  Production  Management,  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the  Railway  Labor  Board, 
the  National  Defense  Mediation  Board,  and  others),  within 
the  limits  of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work  toward 
a  stabilization  of  prices  and  cost  of  production. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations, 
orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements  thereunder,  shall 
terminate  on  June  30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  President  that  the  further  continuance  of  the  au¬ 
thority  granted,  by  this  Act  is  not,  necessary  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  defense  and,  security,  or  until  such  time 
as  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  may  designate, 
rvhichever  date  is  the  earlier;  except  that  as  to  offenses  com¬ 
mitted,  or  rights  or  liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such  ter¬ 
mination  date,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  regular 
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tions,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements  shall  he 
treated  as  still  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining 
any  proper  suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any 
such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  he  applicable  to 
the  United  States,  -its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 
Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Price 
Administrator  ( provided  for  in  section  201 )  the  price  or 
prices  of  a  commodity  or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten 
to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
such  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment 
will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing 
any  maximum  price,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  between  October 
1  and  October  15,  1941  (or  if  for  any  reason  such  period, 
reflects  abnormal  market  conditions  for  a  particular  com¬ 
modity,  then  during  the  nearest  two-week  period  which  is  not 
abnormal  as  determined  by  the  Administrator )  for  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  included  under  such  regulation  or 
order,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability, 
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including  the  following:  Speculative  fluctuations ,  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  costs  of  production ,  distribution 
and  transportation,  and  general  increases  or  decreases  in 
profits  earned  bg  sellers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities, 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  October  1,  1941. 
Every  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the  issuance  of  such 
regulation  or  order.  As  used  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  “ regulation  or  order  ’  means  a  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  of  general  applicability  and  effect.  Before 
issuing  any  regulation  or  order  under  the  foregoing  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  advise  and  consult  with  representative  members 
of  the  industry  which  will  be  affected  by  such  regulation  or 
order.  In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which  a  maximum 
price  has  been  established,  the  Administrator  shall,  at  the 
request  of  any  substantial  portion  of  the  industry  subject  to 
such  maximum  price,  regulation  or  order  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  appoint  an  industry  advisory  committee,  or  com¬ 
mittees,  either  national  or  regional  or  both,  consisting  of  such 
number  of  representatives  of  the  industry  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  constitute  a  committee  truly  representative  of 
the  industry,  or  of  the  industry  in  such  region,  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  its 
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members,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time,  at  the  request  of  the 
committee,  advise  and  consult  with  the  committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  regulation  or  order,  and  with  respect  to  the  form 
thereof,  and  classifications,  differentiations,  and  adjustments 
therein.  The  committee  may  make  such  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  as  it  deems  advisable.  Whenever 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action  is  necessary 
or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he 
may,  without  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  issue  temporary  regulations  or  orders  establishing  as  a 
maximum  price  or  maximum  prices  the  price  or  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or  commodities  on  the  date 
of  issuance  of  such  temporary  regulations  or  orders;  but  any 
such  temporary  regulation  or  order  shall  be  effective  for  not 
more  than  sixty  days,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  regulation 
or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  shall  issue  declarations  setting  forth  the 
necessity  for,  and,  recommendations  with  reference  to  the 
stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents  for  defense-area  housing 
accommodations  ivithin  defense-rental  areas.  If  within  sixty 
days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  recommendations  rents  for 
H.  R.  5990 - 4 
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any  such  accommodations  have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by  State  or  local 
regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  the  Administrator  shall  by  regulation  or  order  establish 
such  maximum  rent  or  maximum  rents  for  such  accomoda¬ 
tions  as  in  his  judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable 
and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum  rent  for  any 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall 
ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  pre¬ 
vailing  for  such  accommodations,  or  comparable  accommo¬ 
dations,  on  or  about  April  1,  1941  (or  if  defense  activities 
have  already  resulted  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for  housing 
accommodations  on  such  date  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  then  on  or  about  the  nearest  date,  not  earlier  than 
April  1,  1940,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
do  not  reflect  such  increases),  and  he  shall  make  adjustments 
for  such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be 
of  general  applicability  in  respect  of  such  accommodations, 
including  increases  or  decreases  in  property  taxes  and  other 
costs,  subsequent  to  such  date  and  for  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  In  designating  defense-rental  areas,  in  prescribing 
maximum  rents  for  such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting 
persons  to  administer  such  maximum  rents,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he  determines  to  be  practicable, 
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consider  any  recommendations  which  may  he  made  by  State 
and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing  or  rental  conditions 
in  any  defense-rental  area. 

(c)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act  may  be 
established  in  such  form  and  manner,  may  contain  such 
classifications  and  differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  reasonable  exceptions,  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  are  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effec¬ 
tuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  section  which  establishes  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
rent  may  provide  for  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent 
below  the  price  or  prices  prevailing  for  the  commodity 
or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent  or  rents  prevailing  for  the 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  at  the  time  of  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding, 
in  connection  with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or  manip¬ 
ulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  practices  (including 
practices  relating  to  recovery  of  the  possession) ,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  which 
in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  result  in 
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price  or  rent  increases,  as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  ivith 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  he  may,  in  order  to  obtain  the  maximum 
necessary  production  of  any  commodity,  whether  by  purchase 
from  marginal  or  high-cost  producers  or  others,  or  to 
prevent  price  increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  buy  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  store  or  use 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  any  commodity,  upon  such 
terms  as  he  shall  deem  necessary  without  regard  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  requiring  competitive  bidding:  Provided,  That 
any  materials  which  have  been  heretofore  or  may  hereafter 
be  defined  as  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  supplies  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be  bought  or  sold 
or  stored  or  used,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  only  by  corporations  created  or  organized  pursuant  to 
said  section  5d,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  they  may 
determine,  and  only  with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Loan  Administrator;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the 
sale  of  any  commodity  by  any  such  corporation,  the  sale 
price  therefor  shall  not  exceed  any  maximum  price  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  is 
applicable  to  such  commodity  at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery, 
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but  such  sale  price  may  be  below  such  maximum  price  or 
below  the  purchase  price  of  such  commodity,  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
buying  or  selling,  or  storage  or  use,  of  any  such  commodity. 
In  any  case  in  which  a  commodity  is  domestically  produced, 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this  subsection 
shall  be  exercised  with  respect  to  importations  of  such  com¬ 
modity  only  to  the  extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  domestic  production  of  the  commodity  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor.  The  proceeds  of  any 
sale  by  the  Administrator  under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
as  a  revolving  fund  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
modify,  suspend,  amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  nothing  in  this  section , 
or  in  any  existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  nor  the  prohibition  of  futures  trad¬ 
ing  in  any  agricultural  commodity  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 

(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  section  3. 

(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  under  this 
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Act  may  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems 
necessary  to  prevent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

(h)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall  not  be  used 
or  made  to  operate  to  compel  changes  in  the  business  prac¬ 
tices  or  cost  practices  or  methods,  means  or  aids  to  distribu¬ 
tion  established  in  any  industry,  except  to  prevent  circum¬ 
vention  or  evasion  of  any  ceiling  established  under  this  Act. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or 
maintained  for  any  agricultural  commodity  below  either  (1) 
the  then  current  emergency  wage  parity  price  or  comparable 
price  for  such  commodity,  adjusted  for  grade,  location  and 
seasonal  differentials,  as  determined  and  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided 
in  subsection  (b) ;  or  (2)  the  market  price  prevailing  for 
such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941,  or  December  15,  1941, 
whichever  under  clause  ( 1 )  or  (2)  is  the  higher;  or  (3)  the 
average  price  for  such  commodity  during  the  period  July  1, 
1919,  to  June  30, 1929. 

(b)  F or  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  emergency  wage  parity 
prices  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
constructing  a  combined  index  in  which  the  purchasing  power 
index  now  used  by  the  Secretary  to  compute  parity  prices 
shall  be  given  a  weight  of  80  and  a  factor  representing  an 
index  of  urban  wage  rates,  as  determined  by  the  formula  in 
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use  January  1,  1941,  in  the  index  of  wage  rates  published  in 
uThe  Monthly  Review  of  Credit  and  Business  Conditions' 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  shall  be  given  a 
weight  of  20.  This  combined  index  shall  have  August  1909, 
to  July  1914,  as  a  base  period.  In  applying  this  combined 
index  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as  in  his  judgment 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  and,  maintain  equitable  price 
relationships,  as  among  all  agricultural  commodities. 

(c)  Any  maximum  price  established  upon  the  resale 
price  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  or  any  grade,  regional 
or  market  classification  thereof,  or  upon  the  price  of  any 
commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  shall  not  be  below  a 
price  which  will  reflect  to  the  producer  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  the  emergency  wage  parity  or  comparable  price 
therefor  as  determined  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(d)  Neither  the  provisions  of  section  5  nor  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed,  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section : 
Provided,  That  nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  affect  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Congress  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  invalidate  any 
marketing  agreement,  license,  or  order,  or  any  provisions 
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thereof,  or  amendments  thereto,  which  may  he  in  existence 
or  hereafter  issued  under  the  provisions  of  said  Act. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  or  any 
other  law,  no  action  shall  he  taken  under  this  Act  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  he  unlawful,  regardless  of  any 
contract,  agreement,  lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  entered,  into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any 
commodity,  or  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business  to  buy  or 
receive  any  commodity,  or  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent 
for  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  or  otherwise 
to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation 
or  order  establishing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent, 
or  of  any  other  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  this 
Act,  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing.  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  “ maximum 
price ”  shall  include  (1)  any  price  schedule  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and, 
Civilian  Supply,  pidor  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  provided  for  by  section  201  of  this  Act  takes  office, 
which  is  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
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206  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  any  maximum  price  established  by 
a  regulation  or  order  issued  by  such  Administrator  after  he 
takes  office;  and  the  term  “maximum  rent ”  shall  include  any 
maximum  rent  established  by  a  regulation  or  order  issued,  by 
such  Administrator  after  he  takes  office. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  or 
attempt  to  remove  from  any  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations  the  tenant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such  accommo¬ 
dations,  because  such  tenant  or  occupant  has  taken,  or  pro¬ 
poses  to  take,  action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government,  or  for  any  adviser  or  consultant  to  the 
Administrator  in  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  information  obtained, 
under  this  Act,  or  to  use  any  such  information,  for  personal 
benefit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require 
any  person  to  sell  any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommo¬ 
dations  for  rent. 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  to  confer  with  producers, 
processors,  manufacturers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other 
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groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  and  with  representa¬ 
tives  and  associations  thereof,  to  cooperate  with  any  agency 
or  person,  and  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  or 
agreements  with  any  such  persons,  groups,  or  associations 
relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices,  the  issuance  of 
other  regulations  or  orders,  or  otherwise. 

TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  AND 
ENFORCEMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Office  of 
Pi  dee  Administration,  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Price  Administrator  (referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  “Adminis¬ 
trator” ) .  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per 
annum.  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil-service 
laws,  appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  The  Administrator  may 
utilize  the  services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
may  utilize  and  establish  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agen¬ 
cies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed:  Provided,  That  all 
appointees  receiving  $4,000  a  year  or  more,  and  all  chiefs  of 
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regional  and  State  agencies  established  bg  the  Administrator 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  bg  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Attorneys  appointed  under  this 
section  mag  appear  for  and  represent  the  Administrator 
in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appointment,  selection, 
classification,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  no  political  test  or  qualifica¬ 
tion  shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  but  all  such 
appointments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the 
basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  he  or  any  duly  authorized 
representative  may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place.  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer  any  of  the 
powers  and  functions  conferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  with  respect  to  a  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  to  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  having  other  functions  with  relation  to 
such  commodity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer  to  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  any  of  the  powers  and  functions 
conferred  by  law  upon  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity 
or  commodities  other  than  agricultural  commodities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  power  to  order  priorities,  purchase,  sell,  store,  handle, 
or  otherwise  deal  with  any  such  commodity  or  commodities. 
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1  (c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to  make 

2  such  expenditures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  serv- 

3  ices  and.  rent  at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 

4  lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for  paper,  printing,  and 

5  binding)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  administration 

6  and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  section  3709 

7  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of 

8  supplies  and  services  by  the  Administrator  where  the  aggre- 

9  gate  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

10  (d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  issue 

11  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 

12  proper  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  and  g)rovisions  of 

13  this  Act. 

14  ( e )  The  Administrator  shall  not  have  any  authority  to 

15  fix  or  regulate  prices  or  rents  except  such  authority  as  is 

16  conferred  by  this  Act  and  exercised  in  accordance  with  its 

17  provisions. 

18  Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  make  such  studies 

19  and  investigations,  and  obtain  or  require  the  furnishing  of 

20  such  information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  as  he 

21  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing  any 

22  regulation  or  order  under  this  Act,  or  in  the  administration 

23  and  enforcement  of  this  Act  and  regulations,  orders,  and 

24  price  schedules  thereunder.  For  such  purposes  the  Adminis- 

25  trator  map  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  may  require  by 

26  subpen  a  or  otherwise  the  attendance  and.  testimony  of  witnesses 
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and  the  production  of  documents  at  any  designated  place ,  may 
require  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  docu¬ 
ments,  the  inspection  of  defense-area  housing  accommodations, 
and  the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  may,  by  regulation  or 
order,  require  the  making  and  keeping  of  records  and  other 
documents  and  the  making  of  reports:  Provided,  That  the 
production  of  books  or  documents  shall  not  be  required  in  any 
case  in  which  the  desired  information  may  be  obtained  through 
the  inspection  of  books  or  documents  or  through  copies  of 
book  entries  or  documents,  or  in  cases  in  which  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  satisfied  that  the  production  of  particular  documents 
would  result  in  undue  hardship  to  the  person  from  whom 
such  production  has  been  requested.  No  person  shall  be  ex¬ 
cused  from  complying  with  any  requirements  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  because  of  his  privilege  against  self -incrimination,  but  the 
immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of 
February  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  49,  sec. 
46 ) ,  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  specifically 
claims  such  privilege. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any 
information  obtained  under  this  Act  that  such  Administrator 
deems  confidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for 
confidential  treatment  is  made  by  the  person  furnishing  such 
information,  unless  he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security . 
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PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the 
issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  in 
the  case  of  a  price  schedule,  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
the  elective  date  thereof  specified  in  section  206,  any  person 
subject  to  any  provision  of  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  Administrator,  file  a  protest  specifically  setting  forth 
objections  to  any  such  provision  and  affidavits  or  other  written 
evidence  in  support  of  such  objections.  At  any  time  after 
the  expiration  of  such  sixty  clays  any  person  subject  to  any 
provision  of  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  file 
such  a  protest  based  solely  on  grounds  arising  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  such  sixty  days.  Statements  in  support  of  any 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  be  received 
and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at  such 
times  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator .  Within  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection,  but.  in 
no  event  more  than  thirty  days  after  such  filing  or  ninety 
days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regulation  or  order  (or  in  the 
case  of  a  price  schedule,  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
thereof  specified  in  section  206 )  in  respect  of  lohich  the  pro¬ 
test  is  filed,  whichever  occurs  later,  the  Administrator  shall 
either  grant  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice 
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such  protest  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity  to  present 
further  evidence  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  event  that 
the  Administrator  denies  any  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he  shall  inform  the  protestant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such 
decision  is  based,  and  of  any  economic  data  and  other  facts 
of  which  the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  the  Administrator 
may  take  official  notice  of  economic  data  and  other  facts, 
including  facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under 
section  202. 

(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section  may  be  limited 
by  the  Administrator  to  the  filmy  of  affidavits,  or  other  written 
evidence,  and  the  filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  protestant  who  is  aggrieved  by  the 
denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest  may,  within  thirty 
days  after  such  denial,  file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsectiori  (c),  speci¬ 
fying  his  objections  and  praying  that  the  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole  or 
in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith  be  served 
on  the  Administrator,  who  shall  certify  and  file  with  such 
court  a  transcript  of  such  portions  of  the  proceedings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  protest  as  are  material  under  the  complaint. 
Such  transcript  shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth,  so  far 
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as  practicable,  the  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice.  Upon  the  filing 
of  such  complaint  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
to  set  aside  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand  the  proceed¬ 
ing:  Provided,  That  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
may  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  complaint.  No  objection 
to  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  and  no  evidence 
in  support  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be  considered  by  the 
court,  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
complainant  in  the  protest  or  such  evidence  shall  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  transcript.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court 
by  either  party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional  evidence 
which  was  either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and  not  admit¬ 
ted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the 
Administrator  or  included  by  the  Administrator  in  such 
proceedings,  and  the  court  determines  that  such  evidence 
should  be  admitted,  the  court  shall  order  the  evidence  to  be 
presented  to  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall 
promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  he  shall  certify 
and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript  thereof  and  any  modifica¬ 
tion  made  in  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  as  a 
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result  thereof;  except  that  on  request  by  the  Administrator , 
any  such  evidence  shall  be  presented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  shall 
be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  com¬ 
plainant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  is  not  in  accordance 
with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  effectiveness 
of  a  judgment  of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  shall 
be  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry 
thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed 
with  the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (d)  within  such 
thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be  post¬ 
poned  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  peti¬ 
tion  becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

( c )  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States 
to  be  known  as  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall 
consist  of  three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of  the  United  States 
district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges 
as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may, 
from  time  to  time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such  court 
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and  revoke  'previous  designations.  The  chief  judge  may, 
from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three  or 
more  members,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment 
as  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers 
of  a  distinct  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
on  it  by  this  Act;  except  that  the  court  shall  not  have  power 
to  issue  any  temporary  restraining  order  or  interlocutory 
decree  staying  or  restraining,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2  or 
any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206.  The  court  shall  exercise  its  powers  and 
prescribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to 
expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction 
under  this  Act.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at 
such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such 
other  employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment  or 
order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  thereupon  the 
judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of 
appeals  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  28,  sec.  347).  The 
Supreme  Court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the 
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disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant  to  this  sub¬ 
section.  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  review  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  validity  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
section  2,  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  206,  and  of  any  provision  of  any 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule.  Except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial, 
shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  consider  the  validity  of 
any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  stay, 
restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  regulations 
or  orders,  or  making  effective  any  such  price  schedule,  or  any 
provision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule, 
or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  any  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage 
in  any  acts  or  practices  which  constitute  or  will  constitute 
a  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  he  may 
make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order  enjoin¬ 
ing  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  com¬ 
pliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  showing  by  the 
Administrator  that  such  person  has  engaged,  or  is  about  to 
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1  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  tem- 

2  porary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  shall  he 

3  granted  without  bond. 

4  (b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of 

5  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  any  person  who  makes  any  state- 

6  ment  or  entry  false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  document 

7  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under  section  2  or  sec- 

8  tion  202,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine 

9  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 

10  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  4  (c) 

11  and  for  not  more  than  one  year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both 

12  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whenever  the  Administrator 

13  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment 

14  under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attor- 

15  ney  General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate 

16  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

17  (c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal 

18  proceedings  for  violations  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and,  con- 

19  currently  with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  other  pro- 

20  ceedings  under  section  205  of  this  Act.  Such  criminal 

21  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part 

22  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred. 

23  Except  as  provided  in  section  205  (f)  (2),  such  other  pro- 

24  ceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part 

25  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred, 
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and  may  also  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defend¬ 
ant  resides  or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases 
may  be  served  in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides 
or  transacts  business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 
Any  such  court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite 
the  disposition  of  any  criminal  or  other  proceedings  brought 
before  it  under  this  section.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  Administrator  or  the  United  States  Government  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  pen¬ 
alties  in  any  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any 
grounds  for  or  in  respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision  of  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or 
agreement  entered  into  thereunder,  or  under  any  price 
schedule  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding  that 
subsequently  such  provision,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule, 
requirement,  or  agreement  may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or 
determined  to  be  invalid.  In  any  suit  or  action  wherein  a 
party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or  agree¬ 
ment  thereunder,  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit 
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or  action  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Administrator.  The 
Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  such  suit  or  action. 

(e)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regu¬ 
lation ,  order,  or  price  schedule  prescribing  a  maximum  price 
or  maximum  prices,  the  person  who  buys  such  commodity  for 
use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the  course  of  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  may  bring  an  action  either  for  $50  or  for  treble  the 
amount  by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  applicable 
maximum  price,  whichever  is  the  greater,  plus  reasonable  at¬ 
torney  s  fees  and  costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or  receipt  of  rent  for 
defense-area  housing  accommodations  shall  be  deemed  the 
buying  or  selling  of  a  commodity,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  any 
person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  and  the  buyer  is  not  entitled  to  bring  suit  or  action 
under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  bring  such  ac¬ 
tion  under  this  subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Any  suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in 
any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  instituted 
within  one  year  after  delivery  is  completed  or  rent  is  paid. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  take  effect  until 
after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(f)  ( i )  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
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such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  to  assure  compliance  with  arid 
provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  any  regulation  or 
order  issued  or  which  may  he  issued  under  section  2,  or  of 
any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order  issue  to  or 
require  of  any  person  or  persons  subject  to  any  regulation 
or  order  issued  under  section  2,  or  subject  to  any  such  price 
schedule,  a  license  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  commodity 
or  commodities  with  respect  to  which  such  regulation,  order 
or  price  schedule  is  applicable.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Administrator  to  issue  a  separate  license  for  each  com¬ 
modity  or  for  each  regulation,  order  or  price  schedule  with 
respect  to  which  a  license  is  required.  No  such  license  shall 
contain  any  provision  which  could  not  be  prescribed  by 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  section  2  or  section 
202:  Provided,  That  no  such  license  may  be  required  as  a 
condition  of  selling  or  distributing  ( except  as  waste  or  scrap ) 
newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or  written 
material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  as  a  condition  of  selling  radio 
time:  Provided  further,  That  no  license  may  be  required  of 
any  farmer  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  produced  by  him:  Provided  further,  That  in  any  case 
in  which  such  a  license  is  required  of  any  person,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall  not  have  power  to  deny  to  such  person  a  license 
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to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities,  unless  such  person 
already  has  such  a  license  to  sell  such  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities,  or  unless  there  is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (2) 
of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such  person  an  order  of 
suspension  of  a  previous  license  to  the  extent  that  such  previous 
license  authorized  such  person  to  sell  such  commodity  or 
commodities. 

(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  a 
person  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  issued 
under  this  subsection,  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions 
of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  section  2  or 
section  202,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  price  schedule 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
which  is  applicable  to  such  person,  a  warning  notice  shall 
be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  person  has  again  vio¬ 
lated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such  warning 
notice,  the  Administrator  may  petition  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
torial  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  a  district  court  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limitations  hereinafter  provided,  for  an  order  sus¬ 
pending  the  license  of  such  person  for  any  period  of  not  more 
than  twelve  months.  If  any  such  court  finds  that  such  person 
has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  the  receipt  of  the 
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warning  notice,  such  court  shall  issue  an  order  suspending  the 
license  to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell  the 
commodity  or  commodities  in  connection  with  which  the  viola¬ 
tion  occurred,  or  to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person 
to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect  to  which  a 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2  is  applicable;  but 
no  such  suspension  shall  be  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  months.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
such  proceedings  for  the  suspension  of  a  license  may  be 
brought  in  a  district  court  if  the  licensee  is  doing  business 
in  more  than  one  State,  or  if  his  principal  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  located  in  or  within  fifty  miles  of  a  city  or  com¬ 
munity  in  which  a  district  court  regularly  convenes,  or 
if  his  gross  sales  exceed  $50,000  per  annum.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order  of 
any  court  either  suspending  a  license,  or  dismissing  or 
denying  in  whole  or  in  part  the  Administrator  s  petition  for 
suspension,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  judgment  or 
order  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in  other 
cases  from  a  judgment  or  order  of  a  State,  Territorial,  or 
district  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Administrator  may 
modify  or  rescind  the  requirement  of  a  license  at  any  time. 
Upon  good  cause  shown,  any  such  order  of  suspension  may 
be  stayed  by  the  appropriate  court  or  any  judge  thereof  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  practice.  Any  such  order  of 
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suspension  shall  he  affirmed  by  the  appropriate  appellate  court 
if,  under  the  applicable  rules  of  law,  the  evidence  in  the 
record  supports  a  finding  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of 
any  provision  of  such  license,  regulation,  order,  price  sched¬ 
ule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such  warning  notice.  No 
proceedings  for  suspension  of  a  license,  and,  no  such  suspen¬ 
sion,  shall  confer  any  immunity  from  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  Any  price  schedule  establishing  a  maximum 
price  or  maximum  prices,  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  prior  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  Administrator  provided  for  by  section 
201  of  this  Act  takes  office ,  shall,  from  such  date,  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  issued  under  section  2  of  this  Act  until  such 
price  schedule  is  superseded  by  action  taken  pursuant  to  such 
section  2.  Such  price  schedules  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
standards  contained  in  section  2  and  the  limitations  contained 
in  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  protest  and 
review  as  provided  in  section  203  and  section  204  of  this  Act. 
All  such  price  schedules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  ten  days  after  the  date  upon  which  such 
Administrator  takes  office. 
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TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to  time,  but  not 
less  frequently  than  once  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  lie  present  olives  is  not  in  session, 
such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “ sale ”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  ex¬ 
changes,  leases,  and  other  transfers,  and  contracts  and  offers 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  terms  “sell”,  “selling’, 
“seller” ,  “buy” ,  and  “buyer” ,  shall  be  construed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

(c)  The  term  “commodity”  means  commodities,  articles, 
products,  and  materials  (except  books,  magazines,  motion 
pictures,  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  materials  fur¬ 
nished  for  publication  by  any  press  association  or  fea¬ 
ture  service,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap),  and  it  also 
includes  services  rendered  otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in 
connection  with  the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  installa- 
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tion,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or  sales  of  a  com¬ 
modity,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  service 
establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a  commodity:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
regulation  of  (1)  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any 
of  his  employees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier 
or  other  public  utility,  or  (3)  rates  charged  by  any  person 
engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or  underwriting  insurance, 
or  (4)  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business 
of  operating  or  publishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  maga¬ 
zine,  or  motion  pictures  or  other  theater  enterprise,  or  operat¬ 
ing  a  radio-broadcasting  station,  or  outdoor  advertising  facili¬ 
ties,  or  (5 )  rates  charged  for  any  professional  services. 

(d)  The  term  u defense-rental  area ”  means  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  any  area  designated  by  the  Administrator 
as  an  area  where  defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  “ defense-area  housing  accommodations' ’ 
means  housing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental 
area. 

(f)  The  term  “ housing  accommodations ”  means  any 
building,  structure,  or  part  thereof,  or  land  appurtenant 
thereto,  or  any  other  real  or  personal  property  rented  or 
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offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (including 
houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming  or  hoarding  house  ac¬ 
commodations,  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwell¬ 
ing  purposes)  together  with  all  privileges,  services,  furnish¬ 
ings,  furniture,  and  facilities  connected  with  the  use  or 
occupancy  of  such  property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  consideration  demanded 
or  received  in  connection  with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the 
transfer  of  a  lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(h)  The  term  “ person ”  includes  an  individual,  corpora¬ 
tion,  partnership,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group 
of  persons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the 
foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any  of  its  political  sub¬ 
divisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided, 
That  no  punishment  provided  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  such  government,  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  or  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “maximum  price”,  as  applied  to  prices 
of  commodities  means  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such 
commodities,  and  the  term  “maximum  rent”  means  the  maxi¬ 
mum  lawful  rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations.  Maximum  prices  and  maximum  rents  may  be 
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formulated,  as  the  case  may  he,  in  terms  of  prices,  rents, 
margins,  commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  u documents”  includes  records,  hooks,  ac¬ 
counts,  correspondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents, 
and  drafts  and  copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “district  court’'  means  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Stcdes  Court  for  any 
Territory  or  other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  term  “circuit  courts  of  appeals ”  in¬ 
cludes  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Distinct 
of  Columbia. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec;  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  such  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall 
he  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other  persons  or  cir¬ 
cumstances  shall  not  he  affected  thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  he  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  he  construed  to  authorize  any  action 
inconsistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 


SHORT  TITLE 


Sec.  306.  This  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  “ Emergency 
Price  Control  Act  of  1942'' . 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  November  28, 

1941. 

Attest:  SOUTH  TRAOLD, 

Clerk. 

Passed  the  Senate  with  an  amendment  January  10 
(legislative  day,  January  6) ,  1942. 

Attest :  EDWIN  A.  HALSEY, 
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Mr.  PIERCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks  and  include  a  statement  on  the 
war  situation  by  Mr.  John  Barr. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There, was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

PiSSTfebL/LEGISLATION 


Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to 
further  the  national  defense  and  security 
by  checking  speculative  and  excessive 
price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  with  Senate  amendments,  disagree 
to  the  Senate  amendments,  and  ask  for  a 
conference. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Mr.  Steagall,  Mr.  Williams, 
Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Wolcott,  and  Mr. 
Gifford. 


AMENDING  THE  NATIONALITY  ACT 
OF  1940 

Ir.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
Hdhse  Resolution  393  (Rept.  No.  1505), 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have 
read 

Tlfc  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoike  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6250) 
to  amend \he  Nationality  Act  of  1940.  That 
after  generic  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  ai^d  continue  not  to  exceed  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  an^  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee;  on  Immigration  and  Natural¬ 
ization,  the  bilftshall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  5-min.ute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  such  consideration,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  jtecommit. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
take  a  few  minuted,  and  then  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  30  minutes. 

This  resolution  makfes  in  order  H.  R. 
6250,  an  amendment  to  the  Nationality 
Act  of  1940.  It  is  not  an  immigration 
bill  and  it  will  not  permit  a  single  immi¬ 
grant  into  the  United  States,  but  it  makes 
certain  amendments  to  the  act  of  1940 
for  the  protection  of  our  country,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  easier  naturali¬ 
zation  for  the  many  thousands  of  aliens 
that  are  now  in  our  armed  forces.  A 
similar  bill  was  passed  in  1917,  and  I 
think  this  legislation  is  in  the  right 
direction.  The  rule  provides  for  2  hours 
of  general  debate  on  the  bill.  The  rule  is 
broad  ahd  liberal  and  will  permit  amend¬ 
ments  xo  be  offered  and  considered  by  the 
House. 

I  understand  that  this  bill  comes  with 
the  Unanimous  report  from  the  Commit- 
tea- on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
and  I  cannot  refrain  from  congratulat¬ 
ing  that  committee  on  once  bringing  in 


a  bill  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  must  be 
a  very  meritorious  bill  and,  therefore, 
deserving  of  the  favorable  consideration 
of  the  House.  I  was  informed  some  time 
ago  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish],  the  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
as  well  as  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
sought  an  amendment  to  one  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill.  A  hearing  was  held 
after  the  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Immigration  and  Naturaliza¬ 
tion,  and  I  understand  that  by  agreement 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  will  give  the  At¬ 
torney  General  the  right  to  recall  the 
citizenship  papers  of  such  aliens  who 
have  obtained  their  issuance  under  false 
pretenses.  It  will  apply  principally  to  the 
many  Gestapo  agents  and  their  tools  sent 
to  this  country  and  the  nations  in  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  their  dirty  work  to  bring  about 
discord  and  resentment  against  our  coun¬ 
try,  to  disunite  our  people,  to  weaken  us, 
and  to  aid  Hitlerism.  You  will  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  called  attention  several  times 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  the  then 
Member  from  Montana,  Mr.  Jacob  Thor- 
kelson,  who  was  glutting  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  daily  with  insertions  of 
anti-American  and  subversive  statements 
and  articles.  The  evidence  as  now  given 
in  the  Hill  trial  discloses  such  articles 
and  statements  as  having  been  written 
by  many  Gestapo  agents.  This  was  not 
only  true  as  to  Thorkelson  but  also  as 
to  the  late  Senator  Lundeen,  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  who  also 'became  a  victim  of 
Hitler  intrigue  and  propaganda.  Of 
course,  I  could  mention  many  others,  but 
for  the  time  being  I  shall  not  do  so  be¬ 
cause  I  found  that  many  of  these  men 
who  permitted  themselves  to  be  used  did 
not  realize  that  they  were  being  duped 
by  the  Hitler  propagandists. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  they  fear 
that  the  bill  is  so  broad  it  may  bring 
about  the  cancelation  of  citizenship  of 
persons  who  may  only  express  their  views 
and  that  it  may  restrict  free  speech.  If 
such  were  the  case,  I  would  be  the  last 
man  to  favor  this  legislation.  All  the 
Department  of  Justice  is  privileged  to  do 
under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  is  to  file 
an  information,  and  the  matter  will  be 
passed  upon  by  our  courts.  However,  I 
feel  that  many  aliens  who  have  come  to 
our  country  in  the  last  8  or  10  years  at 
the  instigation  of  the  Gestapo  have 
fraudulently  obtained  their  naturaliza¬ 
tion.  For  them  I  hold  no  brief.  They 
should  be  deprived  of  their  citizenship 
and  sent  back  to  their  countries  without 
unnecessary  delay.  However,  we  have 
some  Members  of  the  House  and  people 
in  our  country  who  look  with  suspicion 
upon  every  alien,  which  is  manifestly  un¬ 
fair  and  unjust.  I  recall  that  in  the  last 
World  War  the  aliens  in  our  country 
enlisted  in  large  numbers  and  demon¬ 
strated  beyond  any  doubt  their  loyalty 
to  our  country.  I  feel  today  that  those 
aliens  of  Polish,  Czech,  Slovak,  Dutch, 
Norwegian,  Greek,  Belgian,  and  Yugo¬ 
slav  descent  and  the  peoples  of  those 
countries  which  have  been  overrun  by 
the  Nazis  and  now  under  their  domination 
are  most  desirous  of  doing  their  part 


to  protect  the  country  in  which  they  now 
live,  which  affords  them  the  liberty  and 
opportunities  which  they  never  enjoyed 
in  their  own  countries.  They  fervently 
seek  to  aid  in  destroying  the  Hitler-Nazi 
gangsters.  Yes;  it  is  also  true  of  the 
Ukranians  and  Russians.  Up  to  a  few 
months  ago  Russia  was  unmercifully  as¬ 
sailed  and  attacked  on  this  floor  and  in 
our  press  with  the  charge  that  the  people 
in  that  country  were  subjugated  and  that 
a  vast  majority  were  opposed  to  Stalin 
and  the  present  form  of  government,  only 
awaiting  an  opportunity  to  free  them¬ 
selves  of  his  rule.  Notwithstanding  that 
they  were  forced  to  consummate  a  treaty 
with  Hitler  in  order  to  gain  time.  I  always 
felt  certain  that  they  would  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  Hitler’s  scheme  of  world  dom¬ 
ination.  There  is  no  one  today,  I  hope, 
that  thinks  the  accusations  or  charges 
were  based  on  facts  or  truth,  because 
Russia  in  combating  the  German  hordes 
gives  the  lie  to  these  charges.  I  hope 
they  will  continue  in  their  great  struggle 
to  free  themselves  from  the  Hitler 
scourge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  feel  that  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  small  percentage  of 
the  newer  immigration,  the  Germans  in 
this  country  will  do  their  part  to  protect 
our  country.  Unfortunately,  the  newer 
German  immigrants  have  the  Nazi  ideol¬ 
ogy  instilled  in  them  and  for  them,  as  I 
have  stated  before,  I  hold  no  brief  if  they 
have  obtained  their  citizenship  under 
false  pretenses  or  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  Nazi  propaganda. 

I  am  pleased  that  I  have  found  the 
Italians  in  our  country  proving  and 
showing  their  loyalty  and  are  doing  their 
part  to  aid  our  country.  They  resent 
Mussolini  forcing  the  Italians  to  join  the 
Nazi-Jap  war  lords  in  their  scheme  for 
world  domination,  and  they  realize  that 
he  is  only  a  tool  of  the  bloodthirsty, 
tricky,  lust-for-power  murderers. 

I  feel  I  should  not  take  any  more  time 
of  the  House  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  War  Department,  the  Navy 
Department,  and  all  other  departments 
which  know  anything  about  this  legisla¬ 
tion  have  recommended  and  asked  for  its 
passage.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Committee  on  Im¬ 
migration  and  Naturalization  will  in 
much  more  detail  explain  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  the  need  for  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  meritorious  legislation.  In 
view  of  that  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks 
and  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

I  now  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish], 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  came 
up  before  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
there  was  some  opposition  to  it  at  that 
time.  Since  then  there  has  been  a  spe¬ 
cial  hearing  before  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization,  and  the 
committee  has  adopted  two  committee 
amendments,  one  of  which  I  understand 
is  to  limit  the  provisions  of  the  bill  to 
the  duration  of  the  war  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  a  short  time  after  the  war  is  over. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  make 
it  easy  to  take  away  the  citizenship  of 
men  like  Fritz  Kuhn  and  bundist  leaders 
and  Communists  who  would  overthrow 
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the  Government  by  force  and  violence, 
who  have  come  into  this  country  recently, 
I  think  the  bill  is  constructive  and  should 
be  adopted,  with  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments!  But  if  it  is  to  be  wide  open  and 
take  in  some  20,000,000  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens  and  place  their  citizenship  in  jeop¬ 
ardy  by  abridging  free  speech,  or  because 
they  might  have  desired  to  keep  out  of 
war  or  favored  one  country  against  an¬ 
other  in  the  war,  then  of  course  the  bill 
should  not  pass.  '  That  would  be  a  de¬ 
nial  of  American  democracy  and  copying 
the  brutal  and  totalitarian  methods  of 
the  Nazis,  Fascists,  and  Communists.  . 

This  bill  requires  court  action  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  conduct  of  the  individual  as  to 
loyalty  and  allegiance.  That  protection 
of  the  court  should  be  a  fairly  strong 
guaranty  against  war  hysteria  and 
hatreds,  but  nevertheless  it  should  be 
understood,  as  has  been  told  me  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  that  the  real  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  bill  is  to  go  after  those  foreign 
agents  presumably  sent  over  here  in  the 
last  10  years  by  Hitler  since  he  came 
into  power,  to  become  naturalized  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  and  who  then  conduct 
themselves  not  as  loyal  American  citi¬ 
zens  but  as  naturalized  citizens  acknowl¬ 
edging  allegiance  to  another  country. 
If  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  which  I 
think  it  is,  then  I  hope  the  bill  will  pass 
without  delay. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
stated  to  me  that  that  was  the  main  pur- 
pose-^-to  go  after  those  foreign  agents 
sent  over  here  to  become  naturalized  citi¬ 
zens  but  not  in  good  faith,  and  that  they 
afe  over  here  to  represent  the  Nazis  or 
the  Fasists,  or  Communists  to  destroy 
our  free  institutions  and  to  urge  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence. 

It  is  true  the  bill  is  very  loosely  worded, 
because  it  just  refers  to  “conduct.” 
“Conduct”  may  mean  anything,  but  I 
want  to  go  on  record  that  if  “conduct” 
has  anything  to  do  with  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press  or  if  it  means  that 
someone  wanted  to  keep  out  of  war  or 
criticized  the  administration  or  the  Pres¬ 
ident,  or  even  asked  on  what  terms  there 
might  be  peace,  that  should  not  be  in¬ 
cluded  under  the  definition  of  the  word 
“conduct”  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee,  in  its  desire  to  bring  about  unity 
and  a  better  and  stronger  America  with 
regard  to  citizenship,  has  fully  explained 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  word  “conduct.”  It  means 
just  what  it  says — namely,  that  a  person 
has  conducted  himself  since  he  has  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance  as  an  American, 
not  as  an  American  but  as  a  Gestapo 
agent  in  disguise,  not  for  1  or  2  days, 
but  continuously  has  conducted  himself 
so  as  to  show  that  he  was  adverse  to 
this  country  not  only  during  the  war  but 
even  before  we  were  in  the  war.  We  also 
call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  proceedings  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  will  go  into  court  by  petition  served 
on  the  defendant,  giving  him  his  day  in 
court  at  the  proper  time. 


Mr.  FISH.  Am  I  correct  in  under¬ 
standing  the  gentleman  who  told  me  that 
the  main  purpose  was  t^  get  rid  of  these 
foreign  agents,  now  naturalized  Ameri¬ 
cans,  who  were  sent  over  here  by  Hitler 
after  he  came  into  power? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  true;  they 
were  sent  here  under  the  guise  of  busi¬ 
nessmen,  under  the  guise  of  friends,  and 
other  subterfuges.  They  came  here  a 
number  of  years  ago,  whether  from  Hit¬ 
ler’s  country  or  Italy  or  any  of  the  other 
Axis  countries — they  came  here  under  the 
pretense  of  business,  and  as  a  result  of 
that  business  their  business  was  to  be¬ 
come  American  citizens,  and  their  busi¬ 
ness  was  after  that  to  do  the  things  that 
an  alien  could  not  do  but  which  they 
could  do  because  they  were  American 
citizens.  Under  the  present  law  there  is 
no  way  by  which  we  can  cancel,  other 
than  by  due  process  of  law,  their  papers. 
Therefore,  this  simply  gives  the  Attorney 
General  some  sort  of  right  under  stat¬ 
ute  by  which  he  may,  if  the  evidence 
warrants  it,  institute  proceedings. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Michener], 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  the  bill,  as  stated,  is  to  accom¬ 
plish  a  certain  thing.  That  purpose  is 
laudable.  What  some  of  us  are  vitally 
interested  in  is  the  possibility  that  un¬ 
desirable  objectives  may  be  reached 
which  are  not  comprehended  within  the 
announced  purposes  of  the  act.  We  all 
know  that  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  very 
little  safeguard  if  the  bill  is  so  drafted 
that  undesirable  things  can  be  done  un¬ 
der  it.  As  I  understand,  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word  “conduct”  must  be 
made  by  a  court. 

Ml.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  And  that  before 
anyone  may  be  deprived  of  the  citizen¬ 
ship  he  has  acquired  the  whole  matter 
must  be  adjudicated  by  a  court  and  not 
by  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  And  not  by  any  ad¬ 
ministrative  board  or  functionary. 

Mr,  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  So  if  any  of  these 
persons  at  whom  this  bill  is  aimed  is  to 
be  deprived  of  his  citizenship  the  matter 
must  be  taken  before  a  regular  court,  and 
after  a  legal  and  regular  hearing  adjudi¬ 
cation  must  be  made  by  the  court. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  The  gentleman  has 
stated  the  case  correctly;  and,  further¬ 
more,  the  defendant  may  appeal  to  a 
higher  court. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Yes;  it  goes  before 
the  lower  court  with  the  right  of  appeal 
to  the  higher  court. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Dickstein]  has  a  definite  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill  and 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  conduct.  I 
take  it  from  what  the  gentleman  says 
that  he  is  opposed  to  any  witch-hunting 
expeditions. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Certainly  I  am. 

Mr.  FISH.  And  he  is  opposed  to  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  right  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  a  free  press  and  practic¬ 
ing  Nazi  methods  in  America. 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  knows  I  am  just  as  much 
opposed  to  witch  hunting  as  he  is  or  any 
other  Member  of  this  House;  and  I  am 
opposed  to  anyone’s  being  deprived  of 
the  right  of  free  speech  or  free  press. 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  precisely  what  I 
wanted  to  know. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  at  all.  This  bill  is  presented  to 
the  House  after  careful  investigation 
and  study  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  and  other  departments  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  after  more  than  usual  care¬ 
ful  consideration  by  the  committee,  for 
we  want  to  save  ourselves  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  a  lot  of  trouble,  but  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  parading  in  this  country 
under  the  guise  of  citizenship,  yet  en¬ 
gaging  in  subversive  activities  ought  to 
be  put  in  their  place  by  letting  the  At¬ 
torney  General  institute  legal  proceed¬ 
ings  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
bill,  therefore,  is  to  check  up  on  natural¬ 
ized  citizens  who  advocate  the  overthrow 
of  this  Government  either  by  force  or 
violence  or  who  engage  in  espionage  or 
who  preach  mutiny  against  our  armed 
forces,  but  not  to  interfere  with  right  of 
free  speech. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Or  does  anything 
that  is  obnoxious  to  any  American  with 
any  red  blood  whatever  in  his  veins — 
those  who  under  the  guise  of  citizenship 
are  trying  to  destroy  democracy,  if  you 
want  to  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  word  “obnoxious”  is 
pretty  broad  and  general.  It  might  in¬ 
clude  free  speech,  free  press,  or  propa¬ 
ganda  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Strike  that  word 
out  if  you  want  to. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  think  I  understand. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  I  under¬ 
stand  this  bill  was  introduced  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min¬ 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  MtjndtL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

CLERGYMEN  ENTITLED  TO  PRIOR  CLAIMS  TO  TIRES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just 
returned  from  spending  the  morning  over 
in  a  committee  room  listening  to  some 
highly  interesting  facts  presented  by  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  National  Automobile  Asso¬ 
ciation  who  appeared  before  the  House 
committee  charged  with  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  small  businessmen.  I 
think  these  dealers  presented  one  of  the 
best  organized  and  most  influential  cases 
that  has  ever  been  presented  before  a 
congressional  committee  in  a  like  period 
of  time,  and  I  believe  that  as  a  result 
something  is  going  to  be  done  to  protect 
the  interests  of  the  1,500,000  automobile 
dealers  and  their  employees  who  are 
threatened  with  bankruptcy  and  unem¬ 
ployment  as  a  result  of  Mr.  Henderson’s 
rulings  on  the  sale  of  automobiles  and 
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Mr.  Steagall,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 


CONFERENCE  REPORT 


1) 


[To  accompany  H.  R.  5990] 


The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to 
further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  speculative  and 
excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following: 


TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND  AUTHORITY 


purposes;  time  limit;  applicability 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  national 

(defense  and  security  and  necessary  to  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  present 
\nar,  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  prevent 
speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnormal  increases  in  prices  and  rents; 
to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding,  manipulation,  speculation , 
and  other  disruptive  practices  resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions 
or  scarcities  caused  by  or  contributing  to  the  national  emergency ;  to 
assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissipated  by  excessive  prices; 
to  protect  persons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes,  consumers , 
wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life  insurance,  annuities 
and  pensions,  from  undue  impairment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to 
prevent  hardships  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  to  schools,  universities, 
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and  other  institutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments , 
which  would  result  from  abnormal  increases  in  prices;  to  assist  in  securing 
adequate  production  of  commodities  and  facilities;  to  prevent  a  post 
emergency  collapse  of  values;  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  3;  and  to  permit  voluntary  cooperation  between  the 
Government  and  producers,  processors,  and  others  to  accomplish  the 
aforesaid  purposes.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  those  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  dealing  with  wages  ( including  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  its  various  bureaus,  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  War  Production  Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board , 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  and  others 
heretofore  or  hereafter  created ),  within  the  limits  of  their  authority  and 
jurisdiction,  to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of  prices,  fair  and  equitable 
wages,  and  cost  of  production. 

( b )  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations,  orders,  price  sched¬ 
ules,  and  requirements  thereunder ,  shall  terminate  on  June  30,  19 jS,  or 
upon  the  date  of  a.  proclamation  by  the  President,  or  upon  the  date  specified 
in  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  declaring 
that  the  further  continuance  of  the  authority  granted  by  this  Act  is  not 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national  dejense  and  security,  whichever 
date  is  the  earlier;  except  that  as  to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or  liabilities 
incurred,  prior  to  such  termination  date,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
such  regulations ,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements  shall  be  treated 
as  still  remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit, 
action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any  such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  United  States, 
its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Price  Administrator 
{provided  for  in  section  201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order  estab¬ 
lish  such  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment  will  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum  price,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing 
between  October  1  and  October  15,  19 jl  (or  if,  in  the  case  of  any  com¬ 
modity,  there  are  no  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates,  or  the  prevailing 
prices  between  such  dates  are  not  generally  representative  because  of 
abnormal  or  seasonal  market  conditions  or  other  cause,  then  to  the  prices 
prevailing  during  the  nearest  two-week  period  in  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator,  the  prices  for  such  commodity  are  generally  repre¬ 
sentative),  for  the  commodity  or  commodities  included  under  such  regula¬ 
tion  or  order,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors  as  he 
may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability,  including  the 
following:  Speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or  decreases  in  costs 
of  production,  distribution,  and  transportation,  and  general  increases  or 
decreases  in  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities, 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  October  1,  194-1.  Every  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the  considerations  involved,  in  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order.  used  in  the  foregoing  provisions 
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of  this  subsection,  the  term  “  regulation  or  order ”  means  a  regulation  or 
order  of  general  applicability  and  effect.  Before  issuing  any  regulation 
or  order  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  advise  and  consult  with  representative 
members  of  the  industry  which  will  be  affected  by  such  regulation  or  order. 
In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which  a  maximum  price  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Administrator  shall,  at  the  reguest  of  any  substantial  portion 
of  the  industry  subject  to  such  maximum  price,  regulation,  or  order  of  the 
Administrator,  appoint  an  industry  advisory  committee,  or  committees, 
either  national  or  regional  or  both,  consisting  of  such  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a 
committee  truly  representative  of  the  industry,  or  of  the  industry  in  such 
region,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  its  members,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The 
Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time,  at  the  reguest  of  the  committee, 
advise  and  consult  with  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  regulation 
or  order,  and  with  respect  to  the  form  thereof,  and  classifications ,  dif¬ 
ferentiations,  and  adjustments  therein.  The  committee  may  make 
such  recommendations  to  the  Administrator  as  it  deems  advisable. 
Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action  is  necessary 
or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  issue  tem¬ 
porary  regulations  or  orders  establishing  as  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices  the  price  or  prices  prevailing  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or 
commodities  within  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  issuance  of  such  tem¬ 
porary  regulations  or  orders;  but  any  such  temporary  regulation  or  order 
shall  be  effective  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  jirovisions  of  this  subsection. 
( b )  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action  is 


necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  shall 
issue  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  necessity  for,  and  recommendations 
with  reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of  rents  for  any  defense- 
area  housing  accomodations  within  a  particular  defense-rental  area.  If 
within  sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of  any  such  recommendations  rents 
for  any  such  accommodations  within  such  defense-rental  area  have  not  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  been  stabdized  or  reduced  by  State  or 
local  regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations, 
the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  or  order  establish  such  maximum 
rent  or  maximum  rents  for  such  accommodations  as  in  his  judgment  will 
be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum  rent  for  any 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain 
f*and  give  clue  consideration  to  the  rents  prevailing  for  such  accommodations, 
|j/  comparable  accommodations,  on  or  about  April  1,  19 jl  ( or  if,  prior  or 
i  subsequent  to  April  1,  1941,  defense  activities  shall  have  resulted  or  threat- 
|  ened  to  result  in  increases  in  rents  for  housing  accommodations  in  such 
area  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  then  on  or  about  a  date 
i  ( not  earlier  than  April  1,  1940),  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis- 
\  trator,  does  not  reflect  such  increases),  and  he  shall  make  adjustments  for 
such  relevant  factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  appli- 
|  cability  in  respect  of  such  accommodations,  including  increases  or  de- 
I  creases  in  property  taxes  and  other  costs.  In  designating  defense-rental 
areas,  in  prescribing  regulations  and  orders  establishing  maximum  rents 
for  such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  administer  such 
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regulations  and  orders,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he 
determines  to  be  practicable,  consider  any  recommendations  v)hich  may 
be  made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing  or  rental 
conditions  in  any  defense-rental  area. 

( c )  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  section  may  be  established  in 
such  form,  and  manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and  differentia¬ 
tions,  and.  may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and  reasonable  exceptions, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  necessary  or  proper  in  order  Aft 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  regulation  or  order  under  ™ 
this  section  which  establishes  a  maximum  price,  or  maximum  rent  may 
provide  for  a  maximum,  price  or  maximum  rent  below  the  price  or  prices 
prevailing  for  the  commodity  or  commodities ,  or  below  the  rent  or  rents 
prevailing  for  the  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  at  the  time  of  j 
the  issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

id)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action  is 
necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  p urposes  of  this  Act,  he 
may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipu¬ 
lative  practices  ( including  practices  relating  to  changes  in  form  or  quality) 
or  hoarding,  in  connection  with  any  commodity ,  and  speculative  or  manip¬ 
ulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  practices  ( including  practices  relat¬ 
ing  to  recovery  of  the  possession)  in  connection  with  any  defense-area 
housing  accommodations,  which  in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are 
likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent  increases,  as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  H| 

(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  determines  that  the  maximum  neces¬ 
sary  production  oh  any  commodity  is  not  being  obtained  or  may  not  be 
obtained  during  the  ensuing  year,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  competitive  bidding,  buy  Al 
or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  store  or  use,  such  commodity  in  such^f 
quantities  and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  i 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain,  the  maximum  necessary  production 
thereof  or  otherwise  to  supply  the  demand  therefor,  or  make  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  domestic  producers  of  such  commodity  in  such  amounts  and  in 
such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  production  thereof:  Provided, 
That  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  which  has  heretofore  or  may  hereafter 
be  defined  as  a  strategic  or  critical  material  by  the  President  pursuant  to 
section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended, 
such  determinations  shall,  be  made  by  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro-  1 
vision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law.  such  commodity  may  be  bought  or 
sold,  or  stored  or  used,  and  such  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  producers  [ 
thereof  may  be  paid,  only  by  corporations  created  or  organized  pursuant*** 
to  such  section  5d;  except  that  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  any  commodity 
any  such  corporation,  the  sale  price  therefor  shall  not  exceed  any  maximum  ; 
price  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  is  ap-  1 
plicable  to  such  commodity  at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery,  but  such  sale 
price  may  be  below  such  maximum  price  or  below  the  purchase  price  of 
such  commodity ,  and  the  Administrator  may  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  buying  or  selling,  or  storage  or  use,  of  any  such  commodity . 

In  any  case  in  which  a  commodity  is  domestically  produced,  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  with 
respect  to  importations  of  such  commodity  only  to  the  extent  that,  in  the  ' 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  the  domestic  production  of  the  commodity 
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is  not  sufficient  to  satisjy  the  demand  therefor.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  suspend,  amend,  or  supersede  any  provision 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  nothing  in  this  section,  or  in 
any  existing  law,  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  sale  or  other  dis¬ 
position  of  any  agricultural  commodity  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  to  prohibit  trading  in  any  agricultural  commodity  for  future 
delivery  if  such  trading  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 

(J)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  section  3,  and  no 
agricultural  commodity  shall  be  sold  within  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  any  governmental  agency  at  a  price 
below  the  price  limitations  imposed  by  section  3  (a)  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  such  commodity. 

(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  under  this  Act  may  contain 
such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  prevent  the 
circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

(, h )  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall  not  be  used  or  made  to 
operate  to  compel  changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost  practices  or 
methods,  or  means  or  aids  to  distribution,  established  in  any  industry, 
except  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any  regxdation,  order,  price 
schedule ,  or  requirement  under  this  Act. 

(i)  A To  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for  any  fishery  commodity 
below  the  average  price  of  such  commodity  in  the  year  19Jf . 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  A To  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or  maintained  for 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  the  highest  of  any  of  the  following  prices, 
as  determined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  ( 1 )  110 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  such  commodity ,  adjusted  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  for  grade,  location,  and  seasonal  differentials,  or,  in 
case  a  comparable  price  has  been  determined  for  such  commodity  under 
subsection  ( b ),  110  per  centum  of  such  comparable  price,  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner,  in  lieu  of  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  so  adjusted; 
iff)  the  market  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  October  1,  19J+1; 
(3)  the  market  price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  December  15, 
1 941 ;  or  ( 4 )  the  average  price  for  such  commodity  during  the  period  July  1 , 
1919,  to  June  30, 1929. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  shall  be  determined  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by  law.  In  the 
case  of  any  agricultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic  crops  corn,  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish 
a  comparable  price  whenever  he  finds,  after  investigation  and  public 
hearing,  that  the  production  and  consumption  of  such  commodity  has  so 
changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price 
out  of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities. 

(c)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or  maintained  for  any 
commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from 
any  agricultural  commodity  below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to  producers 
of  such  agricultural  commodity  a  price  for  such  agricultural  commodity 
equal  to  the  highest  price  therefor  specified  in  subsection  (a). 
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(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal, 
supersede ,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  oj  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  invalidate  any  marketing  agreement, 
license,  or  order,  or  any  provision  thereof  or  amendment  thereto,  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  made  or  issued  under  the  provisions  of  such  Act. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  law,  no 
action  shall  be  taken  under  this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  any  other 
person  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  except  that  the  Administrator 
may  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  under  section  202  and  section 
205  (a)  and  ( b )  to  enforce  compliance  with  any  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule  or  other  requirement  with  respect  to  an  agricultural  commodity 
which  has  been  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
section. 

PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4 ■  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any  contract,  agreement, 
lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into,  for  any  per¬ 
son  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity ,  or  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business 
to  buy  or  receive  any  commodity ,  or  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent  for  any 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  or  otherwise  to  do  or  omit  to  do 
any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  ofi 
any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
206,  or  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  section  202  ( b ) 
or  section  205  if),  or  to  offer,  solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

(6)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  or  attempt  to  remove 
from  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  the  tenant  or  occupant 
thereof  or  to  refuse  to  renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of  such  ac¬ 
commodations ,  because  such  tenant  or  occupant  has  taken,  or  proposes  to 
take,  action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  thereunder . 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government, 
or  for  any  adviser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator  in  his  official  capacity, 

.  to  disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  information 
obtained  under  this  Act,  or  to  use  any  such  information,  for  personal 
benefit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  person  to  sell 
any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 


VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 


Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Administrator 
is  authorized  to  confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufacturers ,  retail¬ 
ers,  wholesalers,  and  other  groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  and 
with  representatives  and  associations  thereof,  to  cooperate  with  any  agency 
or  person,  and  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  or  agreements  with 
any  such  persons,  groups,  or  associations  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regulations  or  orders,  or  the  other  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act,  but  no  such  arrangement  or  agreement  shall  modify  any 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  previously  issued  which  is  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  or  section  206.  The  Attorney 
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General  shall  be  promptly  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each  such  arrange¬ 
ment  or  agreement. 

TITLE  II—. ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Price  Administrator  ( referred 
to  in  this  Act  as  the  “Administrator”) .  The  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rale  of  $12,000  per  annum. 
The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil-service  laws,  appoint  such 
employees  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his  functions  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  and  shall  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1928,  as  amended.  The  Administrator 
may  utilize  the  services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  may 
utilize  and  establish  such  regional,  local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize 
such  voluntary  and  uncompensated  services,  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed  under  this  section  may  appear  for  and 
represent  the  Administrator  in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  selection,  classification,  and  promotion  of  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration,  no  political  test  or  quad  fication 
\shall  be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and 
promotions  shall  be  given  and  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  but  he  or  any  duty  authorized  representative  may  exercise  any 
or  all  of  his  powers  in  any  place.  The  President  is  authorized  to  transfer 
any  of  the  powers  and  functions  conferred  by  this  Act  uvon  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  with  respect  to  a  particular  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  to  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  having 
other  functions  relating  to  such  commodity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer 
to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  any  of  the  powers  and  functions 
relating  to  priorities  or  rationing  conferred  by  law  upon  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  any  particular  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities;  but,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or  any 
other  law,  no  powers  or  functions  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or 
to  the  Administrator,  and  no  powers  or  functions  conferred  by  law  upon 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodify ,  except  powers  and  functions  relating  to  priorities 
or  rationing,  shall  be  so  transferred. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  ( including  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at  the  seat 

of  government  and  elsewhere ;  for  lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and 
for  paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply  to  the  purchase  of  supplies 
and  services  by  the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate  amount  involved 
does  not  exceed  $250. 

( d )  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  issue  such  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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investigations;  records ;  reports 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such  studies 
and  investigations  and  to  obtain  such  information  as  he  deems  necessary 
or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  Act,  or  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act  and 
regulations ,  orders,  and  price  schedules  thereunder . 

( b )  The  Administrator  is  further  authorized,  by  regulation  or  order,  to 
require  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  dealing  with  any 
commodity,  or  who  rents  or  offers  for  rent  or  acts  as  broker  or  agent  for 
the  rental  of  any  housing  accommodations,  to  furnish  any  such  informa¬ 
tion  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  to  make  and  keep  records 
and  other  documents ,  and  to  make  reports,  and  he  may  require  any  such 
person  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  records  and  other  docu¬ 
ments,  the  inspection  of  inventories,  and  the  inspection  of  defense-area 
housing  accommodations .  The  Administrator  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations  and  may,  whenever  necessary,  by  subpena  require  any  such 
person  to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or 
both,  at  any  designated  place. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  information  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Administrator  may  by  subpena  require  any  other  person  to  appear 
and  testify  or  to  appear  and.  produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  place. 

{d)  The  production  of  a  person’s  documents  at  any  place  other  than\ 
his  place  of  business  shall  not  be  required  under  this  section  in  any  case 
in  which,  prior  to  the  return  date  specified  in  the  subpena  issued  with 
respect  thereto,  such  person  either  has  furnished  the  Administrator  with  a 
copy  of  such  documents  ( certified  by  such  person  under  oath  to  be  a  true 
and  correct  copy),  or  has  entered  into  a.  stipulation  with  the  Administrator 
as  to  the  information  contained  in  such  documents. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon, 
any  person  referred  to  in  subsection  (c),  the  district  court  for  any  district 
in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon 
application  by  the  Administrator ,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents,  or  both;  and  any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  any  person  referred  to  in  subsection 
(b),  and  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  section  4  (a). 

(f)  11  itnesses  subpenaed  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
ana  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States. 

(g)  No  person  shall  be  excused,  from,  complying  writh  any  requirements 
under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self -incrimination,  but 
the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February 
11,  1898  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  individual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any  information 
obtained  under  this  Act  that  such  Administrator  deems  confidential  or 
with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential  treatment  is  made  by 
the  person  furnishing  such  information,  unless  he  determines  that  the 
withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security. 
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PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  oj  sixty  days  after  the  issuance  oj  any 
regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  in  the  case  oj  a  price  schedule , 
within  a  period  oj  sixty  days  ajter  the  ejfective  date  thereof  specified  in 
section  206,  any  person  subject  to  any  provision  oj  such  regulation,  order, 
or  price  schedule  may,  in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Administrator ,  jil e  a  protest  specifically  setting  jorth  objections  to  any 
)  such  provision  and  affidavits  or  other  written  evidence  in  support  of  such 
'  objections.  At  any  time  ajter  the  expiration  oj  such  sixty  days  any  person 
subject  to  any  provision  oj  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may 
file  such  a  protest  based  solely  on  grounds  arising  ajter  the  expiration  oj 
such  sixty  days.  Statements  in  support  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  may  be  received  and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  oj  the 
proceedings  at  such  times  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Within  a  reasonable  time  ajter  the 
filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  ajter  such  filing  or  ninety  days  ajter  the  issuance  oj  the  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  (or  in  the  case  oj  a  price  schedule,  ninety  days  ajter  the 
ejfective  date  thereoj  specified  in  section  206)  in  respect  of  which  the  pro¬ 
test  is  filed,  whichever  occurs  later,  the  Administrator  shall  either  grant  or 
deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice  such  protest  jor  hearing,  or 
provide  an  opportunity  to  present  jurther  evidence  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  In  the  event  that  the  Administrator  denies  any  such  protest  in 
' whole  or  in  part,  he  shall  injorm  the  protestant  oj  the  grounds  upon  which 
such  decision  is  based,  and  oj  any  economic  data  and  other  j acts  of  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice. 

(b)  In  the  administration  oj  this  Act  the  Administrator  may  take 
)  official  notice  oj  economic  data  and  other  facts,  including  facts  jound  by 

him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  section  202. 

(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section  may  be  limited  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  the  filing  of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and  the 
filing  of  briefs. 

review 

Sec.  20j.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  or  partial 
denial  of  his  protest  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  denial,  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Emergency  Court  oj  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  specifying  his  objections  and  praying  that  the  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule  protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith  be  served  on  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  who  shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court  a  transcript  oj 
such  portions  oj  the  proceedings  in  connection  with  the  protest  as  are 
\material  under  the  complaint.  Such  transcript  shall  include  a  state- 
' merit  setting  forth,  so  far  as  practicable,  the  economic  data  and  other 
facts  of  which  the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice.  Upon  the 
filing  oj  such  complaint  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  set 
aside  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand  the  proceeding :  Provided,  That  the 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the 
Administrator  at  any  time  notwithstanding  the.  pendency  of  such  com¬ 
plaint.  No  objection  to  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  and 
no  evidence  in  support  oj  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be  considered  by 
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the  court ,  unless  such  objection  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the  complainant 
in  the  protest  or  such  evidence  shall  be  contained  in  the  transcript.  If 
application  is  made  to  the  court  by  either  party  for  leave  to  introduce 
additional  evidence  which  was  either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and 
not  admitted,  or  tvhich  could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  or  included  by  the  Administrator  in  such  proceedings,  and 
the  court  determines  that  such  evidence  should  be  admitted,  the  court 
shall  order  the  evidence  to  be  presented  to  the  Administrator .  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  he  shall  certify  and  file 
with  the  court  a  transcript  thereof  and  any  modification  made  in  the 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  as  a  result  thereof;  except  that  on 
request  by  the  Administrator,  any  such  evidence  shall  be  presented 
directly  to  the  court. 

(. b )  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  shall  be  enjoined  or 
set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant  establishes  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  is  not 
in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious.  The  effectiveness 
of  a  judgment  of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  shall  be  postponed  until  the 
expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry  thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (d) 
within  such  thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be  post¬ 
poned  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition  becomes 
final,  or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  be  known  as 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of  three  or  more 
judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  from 
judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts  and  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such  judges 
as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from  time  to 
time,  designate  additional  judges  for  such  court  and  revoke  previous 
designations.  The  chief  judge  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court 
into  divisions  of  three  or  more  members,  and  any  such  division  may 
render  judgment  as  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the 
powers  of  a  district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  it 
by  this  Act;  except  that  the  court  shall  not  have  power  to  issue  any  temporary 
restraining  order  or  interlocutory  decree  staying  or  restraining ,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  the  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  section 
2  or  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  206.  The  cowl  shall  exercise  its  powers  and  prescribe  rules 
governing  its  procedure  in  such  manner  as  to  expedite  the  determination 
of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction  under  this  Act.  The  court  may  fix  ^ 
and  establish  a  table  of  costs  and  fees  to  be  approved  by  the  Supreme  Ml 
Court  of  the  United  States,  but  the  costs  and  fees  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  * 
with  respect  to  any  item  the  costs  and  fees  charged  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such 
places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees 
as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment  or  order,  interlocutory 
or  final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereupon  the  judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court  of  appeals  as 
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; provided  in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (  U.  S.  C.,  1934- 
edition,  title  28,  sec.  347).  The  Supreme  Court  shall  advance  on  the 
docket  and  expedite  the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant  to 
this  subsection.  The  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  review  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2,  of  any  price  schedule  effective 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206,  and  of  any  provision  of 
any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have  jurisdiction  or 
power  to  consider  the  validity  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
provision  of  this  Act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  regulations  or  orders, 
or  making  effective  any  such  price  schedule,  or  any  provision  of  any  such 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement 
of  any  such  provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  any 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage,  in  any  ads  or  practices  which 
constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  section  4  °f 
this  Act,  he  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order 
enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compliance  with 
I  such  provision,  and  upon  a  showing  by  the  Administrator  that  such 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such  acts  or  practices  a 
permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order  shall 
be  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this 
Act,  and  any  person  who  makes  any  statement  or  entry  false  in  any 
material  respect  in  any  document  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed 
under  section  2  or  section  202,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  4  (c)  and  for  not  more  than  one 
year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whenever 
the  Administrator  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable  to  punish¬ 
ment  under  this  subsection,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal  proceedings 
for  violations  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and,  concurrently  with  State  and 

Territorial  courts,  of  all  other  proceedings  under  section  205  of  this  Act. 
Such  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any 
part  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred.  Except 
as  provided  in  section  205  (fi)  (2) ,  such  other  proceedings  may  be  brought 
Hn  any  district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting 
the  violation  occurred,  and  may  also  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides  or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be 
served  in  any  district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts  business 
or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  Any  such  court  shall  advance 
on  the  docket  and  expedite  the  disposition  of  any  criminal  or  other  pro¬ 
ceedings  brought  before  it  under  this  section.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  Administrator  or  the  United  States  Government  in  any 
proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penalties  in  any 
Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  in  respect  of 
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anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or 
agreement  thereunder ,  or  under  any  price  schedule  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply,  notwithstanding  that  sub¬ 
sequently  such  provision,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement, 
or  agreement  may  be  modified,  rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid. 
In  any  suit  or  action  wherein  a  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense 
upon  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or 
agreement  thereunder ,  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit  or  action 
shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Administrator .  The  Administrator  may 
intervene  in  any  such  suit  or  action. 

( e )  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  the 
person  who  buys  such  commodity  for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  business  may  bring  an  action  either  for  $50  or  for  treble 
the  amount  by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  applicable  maximum 
price,  whichever  is  the  greater,  plus  reasonable  attorney’ s  fees  and  costs  as 
determined  by  the  court.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or 
receipt  of  rent  for  defense-area  housing  accommodations  shall  be  deemed 
the  buying  or  selling  of  a  commodity ,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  any  person 
selling  a  commodity  violates  a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  pre¬ 
scribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  and  the  buyer  is  not  entitled 
to  bring  suit  or  action  under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  bring 
such  action  under  this  subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Any 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  instituted  within  one  year  after  delivery  is 
completed  or  rent  is  paid.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  take 
effect  until  after  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

if)  (1)  11  ’ henever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action  is 
necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and 
to  assure  compliance  with  and  provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  or  which  may  be  issued  under  section  2,  or 
of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
206,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order  issue  to  or  require  of  any  person  or 
persons  subject  to  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2,  or  subject 
to  any  such  price  schedule,  a  license  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  with  respect  to  which  such  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  is  aqrplicable.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  issue  a  separate  license  for  each  commodity  or  for  each  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule  with  respect  to  which  a  license  is  required.  No 
such  license  shall  contain  any  provision  which  could  not  be  prescribed 
by  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  section  2  or  section  202: 
Provided,  That  no  such  license  may  be  required  as  a  condition  of  selling 
or  distributing  ( except  as  waste  or  scrap )  newspapers,  periodicals,  books, 
or  other  printed  or  written  material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  as  a  condition 
of  selling  radio  time:  Provided  f  urther,  That  no  license  may  be  required 
of  any  farmer  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  agricultural  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  by  him,  and  no  license  may  be  required  of  any  fisherman  as  a 
condition  of  selling  any  fishery  commodity  caught  or  taken  by  him: 
Provided  further ,  Thai  in  any  case  in  which  such  a  license  is  required  of 
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any  person,  the  Administrator  shall  not  have  power  to  deny  to  such  person 
a  license  to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities,  unless  such  person  already 
has  such  a  license  to  sell  such  commodity  or  commodities,  or  unless  there 
is  in  effect  under  paragraph  ( 2 )  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
person  an  order  of  suspension  of  a  previous  license  to  the  extent  that  such 
previous  license  authorized  such  person  to  sell  such  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities. 

(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  a  person  has 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  issued  under  this  subsection, 
or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  section  2  or  section  202  (b),  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  any 
price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
which  is  applicable  to  such  person,  a  warning  notice  shall  be  sent  by 
registered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  Administrator  has  reason  to 
believe  that  such  person  has  again  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such 
license,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of 
such  warning  notice,  the  Administrator  may  petition  any  State  or  Terri¬ 
torial  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  a  district  court  subject  to  the 
limitations  hereinafter  provided,  for  an  order  suspending  the  license  of 
such  person  for  any  period  of  not  more  than  twelve  months.  If  any 
such  court  finds  that  such  person  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
such  license,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  the 
receipt  of  the  warning  notice,  such  court  shall  issue  an  order  suspending 
the  license  to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities  in  connection  with  which  the  violation  occurred, 
or  to  the  extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell  any  commodity  or 
commodities  with  respect  to  which  a  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
section  2,  or  a  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  is  applicable;  but  no  such  suspension  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  more  than  twelve  months.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
such  proceedings  for  the  suspension  of  a  license  may  be  brought  in  a 
district  court  if  the  licensee  is  doing  business  in  more  than  one  State,  or 
if  his  gross  sales  exceed  $100,000  per  annum.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order  of  any  court  either  suspending  a  license, 
or  dismissing  or  denying  in  whole  or  in  part  the  Administrator' s  peti¬ 
tion  for  suspension,  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  judgment  or 
order  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in  other  cases  from  a 
judgment  or  order  of  a  State,  Territorial,  or  district  court,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Upon  good  cause  shown,  any  such  order  of  suspension  may  be 
stayed  by  the  appropriate  court  or  any  judge  thereof  in  accordance  with 
the  applicable  practice  •  and  upon  written  stipulation  of  the  parties  to 
the  proceeding  for  suspension,  approved  by  the  trial  court,  any  such 
order  of  suspension  may  be  modified,  and  the  license  which  has  been 
suspended  may  be  restored,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  such 
court  shall  find  reasonable .  Any  such  order  of  suspension  shall  be 
affirmed  by  the  appropriate  appellate  court  if,  under  the  applicable 
rules  of  law.  the  evidence  in  the  record  supports  a  finding  that  there  has 
been  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  such  license,  regulation,  order ,  price 
schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such  warning  notice.  No  pro¬ 
ceedings  for  suspension  of  a  license,  and  no  such  suspension,  shall 
confer  any  immunity  from  any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 
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SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206 .  Any  price  schedule  establishing  a  maximum  price  or  maxi¬ 
mum  prices ,  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the  Administrator  provided 
for  by  section  201  of  this  Act  takes  office,  shall,  from  such  date,  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  issued  under  section  2  of  this  Act  until  such  price  schedule 
is  superseded  by  action  taken  pursuant  to  such  section  2.  Such  price 
schedules  shall  be  consistent  with  the  standards  contained  in  section  2  and 
the  limitations  contained  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
protest  and  review  as  provided  in  section  203  and  section  20 f  of  this  Act. 
All  such  price  schedules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal  Register  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  upon  which  such  Administrator  takes  office. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  frequently 
than  once  every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of 
operations  under  this  Act.  If  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  not  in  session,  such  reports  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 


DEFINITIONS 


Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  exchanges,  leases,  and 
other  transfers,  and.  contracts  and  offers  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing.  The 
terms  “sell”,  “selling” ,  “seller” ,  “buy” ,  and  “buyer” ,  shall  be  construed 
accordingly . 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  demanded  or  received  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  a  commodity . 

( c )  The  term  “ commodity ”  means  commodities,  articles,  products,  and 
materials  ( except  materials  furnished  for  publication  by  any  press  asso¬ 
ciation  or  feature  service,  books,  magazines,  motion  pictures,  periodicals 
and  newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap),  and  it  also  includes 
services  rendered  otherwi.se  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with  the 
processing,  distribution,  storage,  intallation,  repair,  or  negotiation  of 
purchases  or  sales  of  a  commodity ,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of 
any  service  establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a  commodity :  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  regulation  of 
( 1 )  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees,  or  ( 2 ) 
rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other  public  utility,  or  (3)  rates 
charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or  underwriting 
insurance,  or  (f)  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
operating  or  publishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  magazine,  or  operat¬ 
ing  a  radio-broadcasting  station,  a  motion-picture  or  other  theater  enter¬ 
prise,  or  outdoor  advertising  facilities ,  or  (5)  rates  charged  for  any  pro¬ 
fessional  services. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  area  designated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where  defense 
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activities  have  resulted  or  threaten  to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for 
housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

( e )  The  term  11  defense-area  housing  accommodations ”  means  housing 
accommodations  within  any  defense-rental  area. 

(/)  The  term11  housing  accommodations”  means  any  building,  structure, 
or  part  thereof,  or  land,  appurtenant  thereto,  or  any  other  real  or  personal 
property  rented  or  offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  ( includ¬ 
ing  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming  or  boarding  house  accommoda¬ 
tions,  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes )  together 
with  all  privileges,  services,  furnishings ,  furniture,  and  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such  property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  consideration  demanded  or  received 
in  connection  with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the  transfer  of  a  lease  of  any 
housing  accommodations. 

(/(.)  The  term  “ person ”  includes  an  individual,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group  cf  persons,  or  legal  suc¬ 
cessor  or  representative  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  includes  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other  government ,  or  any  if  its  political 
subdivisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Provided,  That  no 
punishment  provided  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  any  such  government,  political  subdivision,  or  agency. 

(i)  The  term  “maximum  price” ,  as  applied  to  prices  of  commodities 
means  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such  commodities,  and  the  term 
“maximum  rent”  means  the  maximum  lawful  rent  for  the  use  of  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations.  Maximum  prices  and  maximum  rents 
may  be  formulated,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  terms  of  prices,  rents,  margins, 
commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  “ documents ”  includes  records,  books,  accounts,  corre¬ 
spondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents,  and  drafts  and  copies  of 
any  of  the  foregoing. 

(k)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any  Territory  or  other  place  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and  the  term  “ circuit  courts 
of  appeals”  includes  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such  pro¬ 
vision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  30j.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAW 

Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  inconsistent  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  306.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1942”. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Henry  B.  Steagall, 

Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
Carter  Glass, 

John  A.  Danaher, 

Alben  W.  Barkley, 

J.  H.  Bankhead, 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by 
checking  speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference 
report : 

DECLARATION  OF  PURPOSES 

Section  1  of  the  House  bill  stated  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  con¬ 
tained  the  general  standards  under  which  the  powers  granted  were  to 
be  exercised.  These  purposes  were  (1)  the  preservation  of  the 
national  currency,  (2)  the  stabilization  of  prices  and  the  prevention  of 
unwarranted  increases  therein,  (3)  the  prevention  of  economic  and 
other  disturbances  which  would  result  in  such  unwarranted  increases, 
(4)  the  elimination  of  profiteering,  hoarding,  and  other  disruptive 
practices  resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions,  (5)  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  prospects  of  price  rises  from  impeding  defense  production, 
(6)  the  prevention  of  dissipation  of  defense  appropriations  by  excessive 
prices,  (7)  the  maintenance  of  maximum  necessary  production,  (8)  the 
protection  of  persons  with  fixed  incomes,  (9)  the  prevention  of  post¬ 
emergency  collapse  of  values,  (10)  the  stabilization  of  agricultural 
prices  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  3,  and  (11)  the  protection  of 
the  interests  of  those  subject  to  the  act  by  providing  procedures  for 
administration  and  review. 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  amendment  also  stated  the  purpose  of  the 
act  and  contained  the  general  standards  under  which  the  powers 
granted  were  to  he  exercised.  The  Senate  amendment  omitted  the 
purposes  described  above  in  (1),  (3),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (9),  (10),  and  (11). 
To  the  purpose  described  in  the  House  bill  of  protecting  persons  with 
fixed  incomes,  the  Senate  amendment  added  the  category  consumers. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  added  as  additional  purposes  (1)  the 
prevention  of  hardships  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  to  schools, 
and  to  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  which  would  result  from 
unwarranted  price  increases,  (2)  the  securing  of  adequate  production, 
and  (3)  the  permission  of  voluntary  cooperation  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  others  to  accomplish  the  other  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Section  1  of  the  conference  agreement  omits  the  purposes  of  the 
House  bill  described  above  in  (1),  (3),  (5),  (7),  and  (11)  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  section  1  of  the  House  bill,  but  includes  the 
other  purposes  specified  in  the  House  hill  and  also  includes  the  pur¬ 
poses  referred  to  in  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  described  above  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  Senate  amendment. 
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LABOR  POLICY 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  1)  declared  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
those  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
wages,  within  the  limits  of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work 
toward  a  stabilization  of  prices  and  cost  of  production.  There  was 
no  similar  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
amendment  in  this  respect,  and  directs  these  agencies  to  work  toward 
a  stabilization  of  prices,  fair  and  equitable  wages,  and  cost  of 
production. 

TERMINATION  DATE 

The  House  bill  (section  1  (b))  provided  that  the  act  should  terminate 
on  June  30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President 
that  its  further  continuance  is  not  necessary,  or  upon  the  date  of 
enactment  of  an  act  of  Congress  terminating  it,  whichever  date  was 
the  earlier. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that  the  act  should  terminate 
at  such  time  as  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  might  designate. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  substance  of  the  Senate 
amendment  with  respect  to  termination  of  the  act  by  concurrent 
resolution. 

AUTHORITY  TO  PRESCRIBE  MAXIMUM  PRICES  AND  MAXIMUM  RENTS 

The  authority  granted  under  the  Senate  amendment  (sec.  2)  to  issue 
regulations  and  orders  prescribing  maximum  prices  and  maximum 
rents  differs  substantially  from  that  granted  in  section  2  of  the  House 
bill  only  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  Under  the  House  bill  the  “base  period”  which  was  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  price  to  be  given  consideration  in 
fixing  a  maximum  price  was  the  period  October  1  to  October  15,  1941. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  if  for  any  reason  the  period  October  1 
to  October  15,  1941,  reflected  abnormal  market  conditions  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  commodity,  then  the  nearest  2-week  period  which  was  not 
abnormal  was  to  be  the  “base  period”  for  that  commodity. 

(2)  Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  Administrator  was  given 
specific  authority  to  issue  temporary  regulations  establishing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  prices.  The  maximum  price  so  established  was  to  be 
the  price  prevailing  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  temporary  regu¬ 
lation  cr  order.  The  temporary  regulation  or  order  was  to  be  effective 
for  not  more  than  60  days. 

(3)  Under  the  House  bill  the  “base  period”  for  rents  -was  the  period 
“on  or  about  April  1,  1940.”  Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  “base 
period”  for  rents  was  the  period  “on  or  about  April  1,  1941,”  except 
in  cases  where  defense  activities  had  already  resulted  in  increases  in 
rents  inconsistent  with  the  act’s  purposes.  In  such  cases  the  “base 
period”  was  the  period  on  or  about  the  nearest  date  (not  earlier  than 
April  1,  1940)  which  did  not  reflect  such  increases. 

(4)  Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  only  maximum  prices  which 
were  authorized  to  be  established  were  those  which  might  be  established 
by  regulations  of  general  applicability  and  effect. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  agreement,  insofar  as  it  grants  power  to 
fix  maximum  prices  and  maximum  rents,  is  substantially  the  same  as 
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section  2  of  the  Senate  amendment  in  that  respect,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  rents,  if  the  rents  for  housing  accommodations  in  any  defense 
rental  area  had  not  on  April  1,  1941,  resulted  or  threatened  to  result 
in  an  increase  in  rents  inconsistent  with  the  act’s  purpose,  the  confer¬ 
ence  agreement  gives  the  Administrator  power  to  fix  as  the  “base 
period”  a  date  later  than  April  1,.  1941. 


0 


PRICE  SCHEDULES  OF  OFFICE  OF  PRICE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Senate  amendment  (section  206)  provided  that  any  price 
schedule  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  (established  under  the  President’s  Executive  order)  prior  to 
the  date  upon  which  the  Administrator  provided  for  in  the  bill  took 
office,  should,  from  that  date,  have  the  same  effect  as  if  issued  under 
section  2  of  the  bill,  until  such  schedule  should  be  superseded  by  a 
regulation  or  order  under  the  bill.  Such  price  schedules  to  be  effective 
in  this  manner  were  to  be  consistent  with  the  standards  contained  in 
section  2  and  the  limitations  contained  in  section  3  (relating  to  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities)  and  were  subject  to  protest  and  review  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  regulation  issued  under  section  2.  There  were  no 
comparable  provisions  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  in  this  respect. 

SPECULATIVE  AND  MANIPULATIVE  PRACTICES 


Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  in  section  2  (d) 
gave  power  to  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative 
practices  which  were  equivalent  to  or  likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent 
increases  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  A.ct. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  2  (d))  also  grants  this  authority. 

THE  POWER  TO  BUY  AND  SELL 

No  authority  to  buy  or  sell  commodities  for  price  control  purposes 
was  given  under  the  House  hill.  The  Administrator  provided  for  in 
the  House  bill  was  authorized  (sec.  2  (e)),  if  he  deemed  it  necessary 
in  order  to  obtain  the  production  of  marginal  producers,  to  notify  the 
President,  who  in  turn  was  authorized  to  direct  any  existing  agency 
of  the  United  States  to  exercise,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
the  President,  any  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  law  to  buy  or  sell 
commodities,  with  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  only  domestic  commodities  produced  by  marginal  produc¬ 
ers  were  to  be  bought  or  sold  under  this  authority; 

(2)  strategic  and  critical  materials  were  to  be  bought  or  sold 
only  by  corporations  created  pursuant  to  section  5d  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  and  only  with  the  approval 
of  the  President  and  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator; 

(3)  no  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
under  the  bill  or  under  any  existing  law  was  to  be  made  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938;  and 

(4)  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  were  expressly 
declared  not  to  be  affected. 
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The  Senate  amendment  (section  2  (e)  )  gave  the  Administrator 
direct  authority  to  buy  or  sell  any  commodity  either  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  maximum  production  or  to  prevent  inflationary  price 
increases.  Funds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  were  to  constitute 
a  revolving  fund.  The  Administrator  was  not  limited  under  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  domestic  products  or 
products  of  marginal  producers,  but  was  authorized  to  import  only 
to  the  extent  that  in  his  judgment  the  domestic  production  was 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand  therefor.  Other  limitations  on  this 
authority  under  the  Senate  amendment  were: 

(1)  As  in  the  House  bill,  the  authority  to  deal  in  strategic  and 
critical  materials  was  to  be  exercised  only  by  corporations  created 
under  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act. 
An  additional  limitation  in  the  Senate  bill  subjected  such  corporations 
to  applicable  price  ceilings  in  the  sale  of  any  commodity. 

(2)  As  in  the  House  bill,  the  power  to  deal  in  commodities  was 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  it 
was  provided  that  nothing  in  the  bill  or  in  existing  law  was  to  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  sale  of  any  commodity  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

(3)  Nothing  was  to  be  construed  to  authorize  the  prohibition  of 
futures  trading  in  any  commodity  subject  to  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act.  There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  2  (e))  does  not  give  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  any  power  to  buy  or  sell  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  price 
increases.  It  provides  that  whenever  he  determines  that  the  maxi¬ 
mum  necessary  production  of  any  commodity  is  not  being  or  may  not 
be  obtained,  he  may  buy  or  sell,  or  store  or  use,  such  commodity  in 
such  quantities  and  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum 
necessary  production  or  otherwise  to  supply  the  demand  therefor,  or 
he  may  make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  producers  of  the  com¬ 
modity  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
maximum  necessary  production.  In  the  case  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials  (as  defined  by  the  President  under  sec.  5d  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  Act)  the  above  determinations  are  to 
be  made,  notwithstanding  any  power  of  the  President  to  transfer 
functions,  by  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  and  the  powers  granted  to  be  exercised  only  by  corporations 
organized  under  such  section  5d.  The  other  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  relating  to  the  buying  and  selling  powers  of  these  corpora¬ 
tions,  relating  to  importation,  the  Tariff  Act,  and  trading  in  futures, 
are  also  contained  in  the  conference  agreement.  The  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  providing  for  a  revolving  fund  are  omitted  from 
the  conference  agreement. 

The  limitations  contained  in  the  conference  agreement  on  the  power 
to  buy  and  sell  agricultural  commodities  are  as  follows: 

(1)  No  sale  or  disposition  under  section  2  of  the  bill  or  under 
any  existing  law  is  to  be  made  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

(2)  No  sale  of  any  agricultural  commodity  is  to  be  made  within 
the  United  States  by  any  governmental  agency  under  section  2  at  a 
price  below  any  of  the  prices  specified  in  section  3  (a).  The  provi- 
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sions  of  section  3  (f)  of  the  conference  agreement  contain,  in  general 
terms,  a  similar  limitation  with  respect  to  sales  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  by  any  governmental  agency  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

(3)  No  power  under  section  2  of  the  conference  agreement  (which 
includes  most  of  the  basic  powers  in  the  bill)  is  to  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
section  3. 

)  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO  REGULATIONS  AND  ORDERS  ESTABLISHING 
MAXIMUM  PRICES  AND  MAXIMUM  RENTS 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (c))  provided  that  any  regulation  or  order 
establishing  a  ceiling  might  be  established  in  such  form  and  manner, 
contain  such  classifications  and  differentiations,  and  provide  for  such 
adjustments,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  were  necessary 
or  proper. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  2  (c) )  extended  this  provision  of  the 
House  bill  to  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  act,  and  provided 
that  any  such  regulation  or  order  could  contain  reasonable  exceptions. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  this  provision  applicable  to  any 
regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  and  also  provides  that  such  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  may  contain  reasonable  exceptions. 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (h) )  provided  that  regulations  and  orders 
)  under  section  2  might  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  their  circumvention  or  evasion. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  this  provision  applicable  to  all  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  issued  under  the  act. 

\  The  conference  agreement  (sec.  2  (g))  is  similar  to  the  Senate  amend- 
'  ment  in  this  respect. 

ESTABLISHED  MEANS  AND  AIDS  TO  DISTRIBUTION 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (g))  provided  that  the  powers  granted  in 
section  2  should  not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel  changes  in 
certain  established  aids  to  distribution,  except  to  prevent  circumven¬ 
tion  or  evasion  of  a  ceiling  established  under  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  2  (h) )  contained  a  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  the  powers  granted  in 
section  2  shall  not  be  so  used  except  to  prevent  circumvention  or 
evasion  of  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  under 
the  act. 

AGRICULTURAL  PROVISIONS 

j  The  House  bill  (sec.  3)  provided  that  no  ceiling  could  be  established 
'  for  an  agricultural  commodity  below  either  (1)  ilO  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price,  or  (2)  the  price  on  October  1,  1941,  or  (3)  the  average 
price  during  the  period  July  1919  to  June  1929.  It  further  provided 
that  any  ceiling  established  for  any  commodity  processed  or  manu¬ 
factured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  an  agricultural  commodity 
must  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  agricultural  provisions 
and  not  be  established  so  as  to  vitiate  or  to  circumvent,  or  to  prevent 
the  effectuation  of,  the  purposes  of  these  provisions. 
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The  House  bill  further  provided  that  nothing  therein  or  in  any  ex¬ 
isting  law  should  be  construed  to  authorize  action  contrary  to  these 
provisions,  and  that  nothing  in  the  section  of  the  bill  authorizing  the 
buying  and  selling  of  commodities  (sec.  2  (e))  or  in  existing  law  should 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  sale  of  any  agricultural  commodity  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
(which  prescribe  the  minimum  price  at  which,  and  the  maximum 
quantities  in  which,  cotton  may  be  sold  by  the  Commodity  Credit  M 
Corporation).  ™ 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no  maximum  price  should  be 
established  or  maintained  for  any  agricultural  commodity  below  either 
(1)  the  emergency  wage  parity  price,  or  (2)  the  price  on  October  1, 
1941,  or  December  15,  1941,  or  (3)  the  average  price  during  the  period 
July  1919  to  June  1929.  “Emergency  wage  parity  price”  was  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by  giving  weight,  in  the 
manner  described  in  section  3  (b)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  to  urban 
wage  rates.  The  weight  to  be  thus  given  was  20  per  centum  of  the 
other  factors.  The  emergency  wage  parity  price  took  the  place  of 
110  per  centum  of  parity  specified  in  the  House  bill,  and  the  price  on 
December  15,  1941,  was  added  as  an  additional  floor  for  any  maxi¬ 
mum  price. 

The  treatment  of  commodities  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole 
or  substantial  part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  was  virtually 
the  same  in  the  Senate  amendment  as  under  the  corresponding  pro- 
vision  of  the  House  bill. 

The  provision  in  the  House  bill  requiring  that  nothing  in  existing 
law  was  to  be  construed  to  authorize  action  contrary  to  the  provisions 
and  purposes  of  the  agricultural  provisions  was  omitted  from  the  4 
Senate  amendment,  and  the  Senate  amendment  simply  provided  that  ™ 
nothing  in  the  act  was  to  be  so  construed.  The  Senate  amendment 
further  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in  the  Act  was  to  be  construed 
to  affect  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937,  or  to  invalidate  any  marketing  agreement,  license,  or  order 
heretofore  or  hereafter  issued  under  that  act.  That  act  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  among  other  things,  to  issue  orders  prescrib¬ 
ing  minimum  prices  for  certain  specified  agricultural  commodities. 

The  section  of  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing  the  buying  and 
selling  of  commodities  (sec.  2  (e))  provided,  as  did  the  corresponding 
provision  of  the  House  bill,  that  nothing  therein  was  to  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  sale  of  an  agricultural  commodity  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  which  authorized  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  require  licenses  provided  that  no  license  might  be  re-  jj, 
quired  of  any  farmer  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  agricultural  com- 
modity  produced  by  him.  There  were  no  licensing  provisions  in  the 
House  bill. 

Finally,  the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no  action  was  to  be 
taken  under  the  act  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity  with¬ 
out  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  There  were 
no  corresponding  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  3)  provides  that  no  maximum  price 
shall  be  established  or  maintained  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
below  (1)  110  percent  of  the  parity  price,  or  in  case  a  comparable 
price  has  been  determined  (under  provisions  discussed  below),  110 
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percent  of  the  comparable  price  in  lieu  of  110  percent  of  the 
parity  price,  or  (2)  the  market  price'  on  October  1,  1941,  or  (3)  the 
market  price  on  December  15,  1941,  or  (4)  the  average  price  during 
the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30,  1929. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  determine  and  publish  a  “com¬ 
parable  price”  for  any  nonbasic  agricultural  commodity  whenever 
lie  finds,  after  investigation  and  public  hearing,  that  its  production 
and  consumption  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the 
base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity  prices  on 
basic  commodities. 

Maximum  prices  on  commodities  processed  or  manufactured  in 
whole  or  substantial  part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  are  re¬ 
quired  to  be  so  established  or  maintained  as  to  reflect  to  producers 
of  such  agricultural  commodity  a  price  for  such  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  equal  to  the  highest  price  therefor  specified  above. 

The  conference  agreement  also  retains  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  under  which  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  and  licenses,  marketing  agreements,  and  orders 
heretofore  or  hereafter  made  or  issued  thereunder  are  not  to  be  in  any 
manner  affected  bv  the  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  requiring  action  of  the 
Administrator  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity  to  have 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  retained,  but  it 
is  made  clear  that  action  which  is  thus  subject  to  such  approval  does 
not  include  action  to  enforce  compliance  with  a  regulation  or  order 
of  the  Administrator  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  providing  that  nothing  in  the  act 
or  in  any  existing  law  is  to  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  section  (the  application  of 
which  to  the  power  to  buy  and  sell  is  discussed  above  under  that  sub¬ 
ject)  is  also  contained  in  the  conference  agreement. 

The  licensing  provisions  of  the  conference  agreement  (sec.  205  (f)) 
deny  the  power  to  require  of  a  farmer  a  license  as  a  condition  of  selling 
any  agricultural  commodity  produced  by  him. 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  agreement  (sec.  201)  which 
authorize  the  transfer  of  functions  to  the  Price  Administrator  provide 
that  no  functions  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  no  functions  conferred  by  law  on  any  other  governmental  agency 
with  respect  to  agricultural  commodities,  other  than  those  with  respect 
to  priorities  and  rationing,  shall  be  so  transferred. 

FISHERY  COMMODITIES 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (i))  provided  that  no  price  ceiling  should  be 
placed  upon  any  fishery  commodity  below  the  average  price  for  such 
commodity  in  the  year  1941  nor  below  the  average  cost  of  production 
at  the  time  the  ceiling  was  set.  There  were  no  corresponding 
provisions  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  no  maximum  price  shall 
be  placed  upon  any  fishery  commodity  below  the  average  price  of 
such  commodity  in  the  year  1941,  and  also  provides  in  section  205  (f) 
that  no  license  may  be  required  of  any  fisherman  as  a  condition  of 
selling  any  fishery  commodity  caught  or  taken  by  him. 
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PROHIBITIONS 

The  House  bill  (sec.  4)  made  it  unlawful — 

(1)  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity,  or 

(2)  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or 

(3)  otherwise  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act, 

in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  any  regula¬ 
tion,  order,  or  requirement  under  section  202.  The  House  bill  also 
made  it  unlawful  to  remove  or  attempt  to  remove  from  any  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations  the  tenant  or  occupant  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  lease,  because  the  tenant  or  occupant  took  or  proposed  to 
take  action  authorized  or  required  by  the  act.  The  House  bill  also 
made  it  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  to 
disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  information 
obtained  under  the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  4)  made  it  unlawful — 

(1)  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity,  or 

(2)  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business  to  buy  or  receive  any 
commodity,  or 

(3)  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or 

(4)  otherwise  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act, 

in  violation  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  the  act,  or 
in  violation  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  section 
206.  The  other  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment 
were  the  same  as  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  the  regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  it  is 
made  unlawful  to  violate  are  limited  to  regulations,  orders,  and 
requirements  issued  under  section  2  and  section  202  (b)  (discussed 
below). 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  5)  authorized  the  Administrator  to 
confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufacturers,  retailers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  other  groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  to  cooperate 
with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements 
or  agreements  with  such  persons  or  groups,  relating  to  the  fixing  of 
maximum  prices  or  otherwise.  There  was  no  corresponding  provision 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  5)  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufacturers,  retailers,  whole¬ 
salers,  and  other  groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  to  cooperate 
with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements 
or  agreements  with  such  persons,  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum 
prices  or  the  other  purposes  of  the  act.  A  copy  of  each  such  arrange¬ 
ment  and  agreement  is  to  be  promptly  furnished  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral,  and  no  such  arrangement  or  agreement  is  to  permit  any  action 
contrary  to  any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2  or  section  206. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  REVIEW' 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  vested  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  bill  in  a  single  Price  Administrator.  The  House  bill, 
however,  provided  also  for  a  five-man  Board  of  Administrative  Review 
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with  authority  to  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  regulation  or  order  of 
the  Administrator.  Judicial  review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of 
Administrative  Review  might  be  had  under  the  House  bill  by  petition 
to  the  United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions  for  administrative  review  by  a  five-man 
board  followed  by  judicial  review  by  the  circuit  courts  of  appeals  the 
Senate  amendment  provided  (1)  for  the  formation  of  representative 
u  Industry  Advisory  Committees  and  for  consultation  by  the  Admin- 
v  istrator  with  such  committees,  and  (2)  direct  judicial  review  of  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  of  the  Administrator  by  an  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  composed  of  Federal  judges,  designated  for  service  on  such 
court  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  also  provided  that  a  statement  of  considerations  must  accompany 
every  regulation  or  order  establishing  a  maximum  price,  that  every 
such  regulation  or  order  should  be  subject  to  protest  proceedings,  that 
if  any  protest  should  be  denied  the  Administrator  must  advise  the 
protestant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such  denial  was  based,  and  that 
the  Administrator  must  include  in  the  transcript  before  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  the  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which  he  had 
taken  official  notice. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  employees  of  the  Administrator 
receiving  $4,000  or  more  and  all  chiefs  of  regional  and  State  offices 
I  were  to  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment  with  respect  to  administration  and  review  except  that 
the  provisions  discussed  above  requiring  Senate  confirmation  of 
employees  and  chiefs  of  regional  and  State  offices  is  omitted. 

TRANSFER  OF  FUNCTIONS 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  201  (b) )  authorized  the  President  to 
transfer  any  powers  of  the  Administrator  under  the  bill  with  respect 
to  any  commodity  to  any  other  governmental  agency  having  other 
functions  with  relation  to  such  commodity,  and  to  transfer  to  the 
Administrator  any  powers  of  any  other  governmental  agency  with 
respect  to  any  commodity  other  than  an  agricultural  commodity. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  201  (b) )  contains  a  similar  provi¬ 
sion,  but  limits  the  functions  of  other  governmental  agencies  which 
may  be  transferred  to  the  Administrator  to  those  relating  to  priorities 
and  rationing.  The  conference  agreement  also  provides  that  no  func¬ 
tion  conferred  by  law  on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  no  function 
conferred  by  law  on  any  other  governmental  agency  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  other  than  functions  relating  to  priorities 
)  and  rationing,  may  be  so  transferred. 

OBTAINING  INFORMATION 

The  House  bill  (sec.  203)  authorized  the  Administrator,  the  Board 
of  Administrative  Review,  or  any  member  thereof  to  administer  oa  ths 
and  affirmations  and  to  subpena  witnesses  and  require  the  production 
of  documents. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  202)  authorized  the  Administrator 
to  make  such  studies  and  investigations,  and  to  obtain  or  require 
the  furnishing  of  such  information  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  he 
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deemed  necessary  in  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  the  act. 
For  these  purposes  the  Administrator  was  authorized  to  require  by 
subpena  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  documents, 
to  require  persons  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  documents 
and  inventories,  and  to  require  the  making  and  keeping  of  records 
and  other  documents.  The  production  of  documents  was  not  to  be 
required  where  undue  hardship  would  result  or  where  the  desired 
information  could  be  obtained  from  copies. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  follows  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  except  that — 

(1)  Subpenas  issued  to  persons  not  engaged  in  dealing  with  com¬ 
modities  or  renting  defense-area  housing  accommodations  may  be 
enforced  only  by  application  to  the  appropriate  court  for  an  order. 
Subpenas  issued  to  persons  who  are  so  engaged  may  be  enforced  in  this 
manner  and  also  through  criminal  prosecution  for  willful  disobedience 
to  the  subpena. 

(2)  No  documents  are  to  be  required  to  be  produced  in  any  case 
in  which  before  the  return  date  specified  in  the  subpena  the  person 
concerned  has  either  furnished  a  certified  copy  or  has  entered  into  a 
stipulation  with  the  Administrator  as  to  the  information  contained 
therein. 

ENFORCEMENT 


Under  the  House  bill,  in  addition  to  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
Administrator  was  authorized  to  enforce  regulations  or  orders  issued 
by  him  by  bringing  suit  to  enjoin  violations  of  such  regulations  or 
orders. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  conference  agreement  retain  these 
provisions  but  also  provide  for  the  licensing  of  sellers  of  any  com¬ 
modity  whenever  such  licensing  is  necessary  to  secure  compliance  with 
regulations  and  orders  under  the  bill.  No  person  may  be  refused  a 
license.  No  license  may  contain  any  provision  which  cannot  other¬ 
wise  be  prescribed  by  regulation  or  order  under  section  2  or  202.  No 
license  may  be  required  of  any  farmer  or  fisherman.  No  license 
may  be  required  as  a  condition  of  selling  newspapers,  or  other 
printed  or  written  material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  radio  time.  No 
action  can  be  taken  for  the  first  violation;  a  warning  notice  alone  may 
be  sent.  In  the  event  of  further  violation  the  license  may  be  sus¬ 
pended,  but  only  by  a  court,  not  by  the  Administrator,  and  then  only 
for  such  period  as  the  court  may  determine,  in  no  event  to  exceed  12 
months.  The  conference  agreement  adds  a  further  provision  that 
any  license  which  has  been  suspended  by  the  court  may  be  rein¬ 
stated,  or  the  order  modified,  upon  written  stipulation  of  tbe  parties, 
approved  by  the  trial  court,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
court  shall  find  reasonable.  All  such  proceedings  must  be  brought  in  a 
State  court  unless  the  licensee  is  doing  business  in  more  than  one 
State  or  unless  his  gross  sales  exceed  $100,000  per  annum.  In  such 
cases  suspension  proceedings  may  also  be  brought  in  the  Federal  dis¬ 
trict  courts.  Every  order  of  suspension  is  subject  to  review  on 
appeal,  and  all  such  orders  may  be  stayed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  practice. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contains  a  further  provision,  retained 
in  the  Conference  Agreement,  which  permits  a  civil  action  by  non¬ 
commercial  consumers  for  treble  the  amount  of  any  unlawful  over- 
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charge  (or  a  minimum  of  $50)  made  by  any  seller  of  any  commodity 
subject  to  a  price  ceiling.  The  operation  of  this  provision,  however, 
is  postponed  until  6  months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  bill. 

DEFINITION  OF  COMMODITY 

Under  both  the  House  bill  (sec.  302  (c))  and  the  Senate  amendment 
(sec.  302  (c))  the  powers  of  the  Administrator  with  respect  to  com¬ 
modities  was  limited  by  the  definition  of  commodity.  The  House 
bill  defines  commodity  to  include  services  rendered  otherwise  than  as 
an  employee  in  connection  with  the  processing,  distribution,  storage, 
etc.,  of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  any  serv¬ 
ice  establishment.  Nothing  in  the  bill  was  to  be  construed  to  author¬ 
ize  the  regulation  of  (1)  compensation  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of 
his  employees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other 
public  utility. 

The  Senate  amendment  excluded  from  the  definition  of  commodity 
books,  magazines,  motion  pictures,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  and 
materials  furnished  for  publication  by  any  press  association  or  feature 
service.  It  also  provided,  in  addition  to  what  was  provided  in  the 
House  bill,  that  nothing  was  to  be  construed  to  authorize  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  rates  charged  (1)  by  any  person  selling  or  underwriting 
insurance,  or  (2)  by  any  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating 
or  publishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  magazine,  or  operating  a 
broadcasting  station  or  a  motion  picture  or  other  theater  enterprise, 
or  outdoor  advertising  facilities,  or  (3)  for  professional  services. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Henry  B.  Steagall, 

Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 

Managers  on  the  part  oj  the  House. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Whittington]. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  amopg  those  who  believe  that  trade 
barriers,  whether  they  have  been  en¬ 
acted  by  thfeslegislatures  of  the  North  or 
of  the  South,  are  unwise,  and  I  oppose 
any  sort  of  a ’  trade  barrier  that  would 
prevent  or  prohibit  the  use  of  any  Amer¬ 
ican  product  in  any  State  of  the  Union, 
whether  that  product  is  grcwh  in  the 
North  or  the  South  or  the  East  or  the 
West.  Such  a  policy  is  a  shortsighted 
and  unwise  policy.  \ 

If  we  are  to  trust  the  administrators 
of  veterans’  hospitals  in  buying  other 
foods,  surely  we  can  trust  them  in  buying 
butter  and  oleomargarine  as  needed. 
Why  prescribe  that  a  veterans’  hospital 
cannot  buy  the  same  sort  of  foods  as  any 
other  hospital  in  the  United  States?  I 
assert  that  when  we  are  asking  all  the 
American  people  to  make  an  appropria\ 
tion  for  veterans’  hospitals,  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  should  be  treated  alike,  and  there 
should  be  no  discrimination  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bills  against  any  American 
product. 

I  do  not  care  when  this  prohibition 
was  first  inserted.  It  was  wrong  when 
inserted,  and  there  is  just  one  time  to 
correct  a  wrong;  that  is,  when  it  is 
brought  to  our  attention. 

It  may  be  that  oleomargarine  is  a  good 
medicinal  product,  but  I  am  speaking  as 
an  American  citizen.  I  know  it  is  an 
agricultural  product  just  as  butter  is  an 
agricultural  product.  I  think  it  is  un¬ 
just  and  unfair  in  an  appropriation  bill 
to  undertake  to  promote  the  sale  of  any 
product  by  legislation. 

I  am  from  Mississippi.  I  want  to  use 
your  cheese  from  Wisconsin  and  from 
Michigan;  I  want  to  have  the  right  to 
buy  it.  I  may  favor  a  tax  against  the 
sale  of  any  imported  or  foreign  oils  in 
my  State  or  yours,  but  I  shall  continue  to 
oppose  any  tax  that  would  prohibit  me 
from  using  any  product  made  in  Wis¬ 
consin  or  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
I  maintain  that  such  legislation  should 
not  prohibit  the  use  of  a  product  that  is 
raised  in  the  State  that  I  represent  in 
part. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  HARE.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the 
gentleman  say  that  he  is  unselfish 
enough  to  buy  cheese  from  Minnesota 
or  Wisconsin  or  any  other  State  of  the 
Union,  but  if  the  gentleman  is  like  a 
number  of  people  in  my  section,  he  would 
have  to  sell  his  cottonseed  in  order  to 
buy  it. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  I  am  sure  of 
that,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  from  a  broad,  national  standpoint, 
from  the  standpoint  of  justice  referred 
to  by  my  good  friend  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  believe  in  justice  to  all  that  this 
provision  is  unfair  and  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated  from  the  bill.  I  trust  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  adopted. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Keefe]  for  3  minutes. 


Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  two  arguments  advanced,  as  I 
interpret  them,  why  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Rankin]  should  pass.  One  argu¬ 
ment  is  advanced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  the  other  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kleberg].  I  address 
myself  to  the  first  argument.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  evolved  the  rather  unique  argu¬ 
ment  that  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  is 
frequently  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
the  health  of  patients  in  veterans’  hos¬ 
pitals  and  that  it  is  being  prescribed  regu¬ 
larly  to  maintain  the  health  of  Members 
of  Congress,  by  the  House  physician.  Dr. 
Calver.  Not  being  a  physician,  I  cannot 
speak  with  authority,  but  I  would  venture 
the  assertion  that  good  clean  butter  has 
no  superior.  If  there  is  anything  in  oleo¬ 
margarine  that  is  not  found  in  butter  that 
is  health  giving,  I  fail  to  find  any  re¬ 
corded  history  of  any  such  fact.  I  defy 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  to  bring 
the  evidence  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  some  people, 
perhaps,  who  are  allergic  to  butter  and 
who  are  compelled  to  eat  an  imitation 
just  as  some  people  use  saccharine  to 
replace  sugar.  It  may  be  that  certain 
individuals  dare  not  take  into  their  sys¬ 
tems  the  nourishment  that  good,  whole¬ 
some  butter  will  give  them.  Such  people 
accept  a  substitute  that  is  made  to  look 
and  taste  like  butter  but  which  lacks 
the  nourishment  that  butter  has.  That 
may  be  the  reason  why  certain  physicians 
are  prescribing  margarine.  The  substi¬ 
tute  imitation  may  fool  the  eye,  the  nose, 
and  the  sense  of  taste,  but  the  stomach 
knows  the  difference.  If  margarine  is  so 
wonderful  a  product,  why  try  to  imitate 
butter? 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  were  any  such 
facts,  other  than  those  that  are  put  cut 
by  the  manufacturers  of  margarine  and 
similar  products,  we  would  have  the 
benefit  of  them  here  before  the  Congress 
and  not  have  to  take  the  ex  parte  state¬ 
ments  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEEFE.  I  fear  he  has  been 
spending  too  much  time  listening  to  the 
high-pressure  radio  broadcasts  extolling 
the  wonders  of  margarine  that  come  over 
the  air  every  night  or,  perhaps,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  been  carried  away  by  reading 
in  the  magazines  the  great  advertise¬ 
ments  that  appear  there,  and  which  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  great  profits  of  the 
great  Oleomargarine  Trust  that  is  manu¬ 
facturing  this  product  and  trying  to  drive 
the  farmers  and  the  creameries  of  this 
country  out  of  business.  I  am  surprised 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  who, 
above  all  others  in  this  Congress,  cries  out 
from  day  to  day  about  the  power  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Power  Trust  and  their  ex¬ 
penditure  of  huge  sums  of  money  would 
be  here  on  the  floor  defending  the  Oleo¬ 
margarine  Trust. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  spoke  about  the  men  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  they 
must  not  be  robust.  These  men  are  not 
robust;  they  are  sick  men. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  That  is  why  the  people 
In  our  hospitals  get  butter.  That  is  why 


they  get  other  dairy  products.  They 
want  and  they  get  wholesome  butter  be¬ 
cause  it  is  easily  assimilable  and  because 
it  does  give  them  nourishment.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  can  bring  a  physician  or  a 
doctor  of  any  standing  who  will  say  any¬ 
thing  to  the  contrary. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Woodrum]  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  WCODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  not  expected  to  take 
any  time  on  this  matter,  but  I  will  say 
this.  So  far  as  the  committee  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  committee  has  no  interest  in 
this  friendly  but  spirited  controversy  be¬ 
tween  the  proponents  of  oleomargarine 
and  the  advocates  of  butter.  I  believe 
that  a  man  should  be  permitted  to  spread 
his  bread  with  whatever  he  wants  to 
spread  on  it.  If  he  has  anything  to 
spread  on  it,  he  is  lucky  these  days. 

So  far  as  the  amendment  is  concerned, 
I  will  say  that  it  was  put  in  the  bill  quite 
a  number  of  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  it  is  carried  in  any  of  the  other 
appropriation  bills  or  whether  the  hospi¬ 
tals  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  re¬ 
stricted  in  this  manner  or  not,  but  it  has 
been  in  this  bill,  and  there  have  been  sev¬ 
eral  instances,  such  as  we  now  have  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  the  committee  has  carried 
the  provision  in  the  bill  because  every 
time  we  have  had  it  up  it  has  been  put  in 
the  measure.  I  think  it  was  stricken  cut 
of  the  bill  once  in  the  Senate  and  we  had 
to  put  it  back  again. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK.  About  2  or  3  years 
ago  we  carried  the  provision  in  the  bill 
and  the  Senate  struck  it  out,  and  almost 
every  veterans’  organization  in  the  United 
States  wanted  it  restored  to  the  bill.  We 
heard  from  the  48  States  of  the  Union. 
The  veterans  are  almost  unanimously  in 
favor  of  retaining  this  provision  in  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Rankin  of 
Mississippi)  there  were — ayes  29,  nces  71. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  sundry  amendments,  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend¬ 
ments  be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Thomason,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
had  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
H.  R.  6430,  and  had  directed  him  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments,  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 
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Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  to  final 

passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de¬ 
manded  on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  grosse.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  as  amended  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  reconsider  laid  on  the  table. 

PRICE  CONTROL  BILL— LEAVE  TO  FILE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees  on 
the  price  control  bill  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and 
security  by  checking  speculative  and  exces¬ 
sive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  infla¬ 
tionary  tendencies,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

“Title  I — General  Provisions  and 
Authority 

“purposes;  time  limit;  applicability 
“Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security  and  necessary  to  the  effective  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  present  war,  and  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnormal 
increases  in  prices  and  rents;  to  eliminate 
and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding,  manipu¬ 
lation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive 
practices  resulting  from  abnormal  market 
conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by  or  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  national  emergency;  to 
assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not 
dissipated  by  excessive  prices;  to  protect  per¬ 
sons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  in¬ 
comes,  consumers,  wage  earners,  investors, 
and  persons  dependent  on  life  insurance, 
annuities,  and  pensions,  from  undue  impair¬ 
ment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to  prevent 
hardships  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  to 
schools,  universities,  and  other  institutions, 
and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  which  would  result  from  abnormal  in¬ 
creases  in  prices;  to  assist  in  securing  ade¬ 
quate  production  of  commodities  and  facili¬ 
ties;  to  prevent  a  post  emergency  collapse  of 
values;  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  3;  and  to  permit 
voluntary  cooperation  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  producers,  processors,  and  others 
to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  purposes.  It 
shall  be  the  policy  of  those  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
wages  (including  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  its  various  bureaus,  the  War  Department, 
the  Navy  Department,  the  War  Production 
Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  National 
War  Labor  Board,  and  others  heretofore  or 
hereafter  created),  within  the  limits  of  their 


authority  and  Jurisdiction,  to  work  toward  a 
stabilization  of  prices,  fair  and  equitable 
wages,  and  cost  of  production. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all 
regulations,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  re¬ 
quirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  on 
June  30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  President,  or  upon  the  date 
specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  declaring  that 
the  further  continuance  of  the  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  is  not  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security, 
whichever  date  is  the  earlier;  except  that  as 
to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or  liabilities 
incurred,  prior  to  such  termination  date,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations, 
orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements 
shall  be  treated  as  still  remaining  in  force 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit, 
action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any 
such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

“(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia. 

“PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING 
PRACTICES 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity 
or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise 
to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  establish  such  maximum  price 
or  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment  will  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectu¬ 
ate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  in  establishing  any  maximum  price, 
the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and  give  due 
consideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  be¬ 
tween  October  1  and  October  15,  1941  (or 
if,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity,  there  are 
no  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates,  or 
the  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates  are 
not  generally  representative  because  of  ab¬ 
normal  or  seasonal  market  conditions  or  other 
cause,  then  to  the  prices  prevailing  during 
the  nearest  two-week  period  in  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Administrator,  the  prices  for 
such  commodity  are  generally  representa¬ 
tive)  ,  for  the  commodity  or  commodities  in¬ 
cluded  under  such  regulation  or  order,  and 
shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be 
of  general  applicability,  including  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  Speculative  fluctuations,  general  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  in  costs  of  production, 
distribution,  and  transportation,  and  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by 
sellers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities, 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order  is¬ 
sued  under  the~T5rggoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order.  As 
used  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  term  “regulation  or  order”  means 
a  regulation  or  order  of  general  applicability 
and  effect.  Before  issuing  any  regulation  or 
order  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  shall,  so  far 
as  practicable,  advise  and  consult  with  rep¬ 
resentative  members  of  the  industry  which 
will  be  affected  by  such  regulation  or  order. 
In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which  a 
maximum  price  has  been  established,  the 
Administrator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any 
substantial  portion  of  the  industry  subject  to 
such  maximum  price,  regulation,  or  order 
of  the  Administrator,  appoint  an  industry 
advisory  committee,  or  committees,  either 
national  or  regional  or  both,  consisting  of 
such  number  of  representatives  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  committee  truly  representative  of 
the  industry,  or  of  the  industry  in  such 
region,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  its  mem- 
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bers,  and  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the  chair¬ 
man.  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  advise 
and  consult  with  the  committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  regulation  .or  order,  and  with 
respect  to  the  form  thereof,  and  classifica¬ 
tions,  differentiations,  and  adjustments 
therein.  The  committee  may  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  as  it 
deems  advisable.  Whenever  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Administrator  such  action  is 
necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may,  without 
regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  issue  temporary  regulations  or 
orders  establishing  as  a  maximum  price  or 
maximum  prices  the  price  or  prices  prevailing 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  or  commodi¬ 
ties  within  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  is¬ 
suance  of  such  temporary  regulations  or 
orders;  but  any  such  temporary  regulation  or 
order  shall  be  effective  for  not  more  than 
sixty  days,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection. 

“(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  issue  a  declaration  setting  forth 
the  necessity  for,  and  recommendations  with 
reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of 
rents  for  any  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations  within  a  particular  defense-rental 
area.  If  within  60  days  after  the  issuance 
of  any  such  recommendations  rents  for  any 
such  accommodations  within  such  defense- 
rental  area  have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by 
State  or  local  regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recommendations,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  by  regulation  or  order  estab¬ 
lish  such  maximum  rent  or  maximum  rents 
for  such  accommodations  as  in  his  judgment 
will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as 
practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum 
rent  for  any  defense-area  housing  accommo¬ 
dations,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  prevail¬ 
ing  for  such  accommodations,  or  comparable 
accommodations,  on  or  about  April  1,  1941  (or 
if,  prior  or  subsequent  to  April  1,  1941,  de¬ 
fense  activities  shall  have  resulted  or  threat¬ 
ened  to  result  in  increases  in  rents  for  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  in  such  area  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  then  on  or 
about  a  date  (not  earlier  than  April  1,  1940), 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
does  not  reflect  such  increases),  and  he  shall 
make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  gen¬ 
eral  applicability  in  respect  of  such  accom¬ 
modations,  including  increases  or  decreases  in 
property  taxes  and  other  costs.  In  designat¬ 
ing  defense-rental  areas,  in  prescribing  regu¬ 
lations  and  orders  establishing  maximum 
rents  for  such  accommodations,  and  in  select¬ 
ing  persons  to  administer  such  regulations 
and  orders,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  such 
extent  as  he  determines  to  be  practicable, 
consider  any  recommendations  which  may  be 
made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned 
with  housing  or  rental  conditions  in  any  de¬ 
fense-rental  area. 

“(c)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this 
section  may  be  established  in  such  form  and 
manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and 
differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  reasonable  exceptions,  as  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act.  Any  regulation  or  order 
under  this  section  which  establishes  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  maximum  rent  may  provide 
for  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent  below 
the  price  or  prices  prevailing  for  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent 
or  rents  prevailing  for  the  defense-area  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations,  at  the  time  of  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 
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“(d)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate  or 
prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes 
in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing 
practices  (including  practices  relating  to  re¬ 
covery  of  the  possession)  in  connection  with 
any  defense-area  housing  accommodations, 
which  in  his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or 
are  likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent  increases, 
as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

“(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  maximum  necessary  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  is  not  being  obtained 
or  may  not  be  obtained  during  the  ensuing 
year,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  re¬ 
quiring  competitive  bidding,  buy  or  sell  at 
public  or  private  sale,  or  store  or  use,  such 
commodity  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  maximum  necessary  production  thereof 
or  otherwise  to  supply  the  demand  therefor, 
or  make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  such  commodity  in  such  amounts 
and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  thereof:  Provided,  That  in  the  case 
of  any  commodity  which  has  heretofore  or 
may  hereafter  be  defined  as  a  strategic  or 
critical  material  by  the  President  pursuant 
to  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  such  determi¬ 
nations  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Loan 
Administrator,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law, 
such  commodity  may  be  bought  or  sold,  or 
stored  or  used,  and  such  subsidy  payments  to 
domestic  producers  thereof  may  be  paid,  only 
by  corporations  created  or  organized  pursu¬ 
ant  to  such  section  5d;  except  that  in  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  any  commodity  by  any 
such  corporation,  the  sale  price  therefor 
shall  not  exceed  any  maximum  price  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  which  is  applicable  to  such  com¬ 
modity  at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery,  but 
such  sale  price  may  be  below  such  maximum 
price  or  below  the  purchase  price  of  such 
commodity,  and  the  Administrator  may  make 
recommendations  with  respect  to  the  buy¬ 
ing  or  selling,  or  storage  or  use,  of  any  such 
commodity.  In  any  case  in  which  a  com¬ 
modity  is  domestically  produced,  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
importations  of  such  commodity  only  to  the 
extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  domestic  production  of  the 
commodity  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
demand  therefor.  Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  modify,  suspend, 
amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  and  nothing 
in  this  section,  or  in  any  existing  law,  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
or  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  pro¬ 
hibit  trading  in  any  agricultural  commodity 
for  future  delivery  if  such  trading  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act,  as  amended. 

“(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action 
contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
section  3,  and  no  agricultural  commodity 
shall  be  sold  within  the  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  any 
governmental  agency  at  a  price  below  the 
price  limitations  imposed  by  section  3  (a)  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  commodity. 


“(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements 
under  this  Act  may  contain  such  provisions 
as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

“(h)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  com¬ 
pel  changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost 
practices  or  methods,  or  means  or  aids  to  dis¬ 
tribution,  established  in  any  industry,  except 
to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any 
regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  this  Act. 

"(i)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established 
for  any  fishery  commodity  below  the  average 
price  of  such  commodity  in  the  year  1941. 

“agricultural  commodities 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be 
established  or  maintained  for  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  below  the  highest  of  any 
of  the  following  prices,  as  determined  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
(1)  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
such  commodity,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  grade,  location,  and  sea¬ 
sonal  differentials,  or,  in  case  a  comparable 
price  has  been  determined  for  such  commod¬ 
ity  under  subsection  (b),  110  per  centum 
of  such  comparable  price,  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner,  in  lieu  of  110  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  so  adjusted;  (2)  the  market 
price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1941;  (3)  the  market  price  prevailing 
for  such  commodity  on  December  15,  1941; 
or  (4)  the  average  price  for  such  commodity 
during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1929. 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity 
prices  shall  be  determined  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by 
law.  In  the  case  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  other  than  the  basic  crops  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and'  peanuts,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish  a  com¬ 
parable  price  whenever  he  finds,  after  inves¬ 
tigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  of  such  commodity  has 
so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the 
base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line 
with  parity  prices  for  basic  commodities. 

“(c)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  or  maintained  for  any  commodity  proc¬ 
essed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substan¬ 
tial  part  from  any  agricultural  commodity 
below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  such  agricultural  commodity  a  price 
for  such  agricultural  commodity  equal  to 
the  highest  price  therefor  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (a). 

“(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or 
affect  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or 
to  invalidate  any  marketing  agreement,  li¬ 
cense,  or  order,  or  any  provision  thereof  or 
amendment  thereto,  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  or  issued  under  the  provisions  of  such 
Act. 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  without  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  except 
that  the  Administrator  may  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  under  section  202  and 
section  205  (a)  and  (b)  to  enforce  com¬ 
pliance  with  any  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule  or  other  requirement  with  respect 
to  an  agricultural  commodity  which  has  been 
previously  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

"(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
existing  law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“prohibitions 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regard¬ 
less  of  any  contract,  agreement,  lease,  or  other 
obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 


into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any 
commodity,  or  in  the  course  of  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  or  receive  any  commodity,  or  to 
demand  or  receive  any  rent  for  any  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations,  or  otherwise 
to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or 
of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  206,  or  of  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  sec¬ 
tion  202  (b)  or  section  205  (f),  or  to  offer, 
solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  remove  or  attempt  to  remove  from  any 
defense-area  housing  accommodations  the 
tenant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use 
of  such  accommodations,  because  such  ten¬ 
ant  or  occupant  has  taken,  or  proposes  to  take, 
action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  there¬ 
under. 

“(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Government,  or  for  any 
adviser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator 
In  his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  In  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  in¬ 
formation  obtained  under  this  Act,  or  to  use 
any  such  information,  for  personal  benefit. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  person  to  sell  any  commodity 
or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

“VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

“Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other  groups 
having  to  do  with  commodities,  and  with 
representatives  and  associations  thereof,  to 
cooperate  with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to 
enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  or  agree¬ 
ments  with  any  such  persons,  groups,  or  asso¬ 
ciations  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum 
prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regulations  or 
orders,  or  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
no  such  arrangement  or  agreement  shall 
modify  any  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  previously  issued  which  is  effective 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
2  or  section  206.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
be  promptly  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each 
such  arrangement  or  agreement. 

“Title  II — Administration  and  Enforcement 

“ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  which  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Price  Administrator 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  ‘Administra¬ 
tor’)  .  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per  annum. 
The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws,  appoint  such  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  Act,  and  shall 
fix  their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the 
Classification  Act  of  1923,  as  amended.  The 
Administrator  may  utilize  the  services  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  may 
utilize  and  establish  such  regional,  local,  or 
other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary  and 
uncompensated  services,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed  under 
this  section  may  appear  for  and  represent  the 
Administrator  in  any  case  in  any  court.  In 
the  appointment,  selection,  classification,  and 
promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  no  political 
test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or 
given  consideration,  but  all  such  appoint¬ 
ments  and  promotions  shall  be  given  and 
made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

"(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place.  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans- 
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fer  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  with  respect  to  a  particular 
commodity  or  commodities  to  any  other  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing  other  functions  relating  to  such  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  any  of  the 
powers  and  functions  relating  to  priorities  or 
rationing  conferred  by  law  upon  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity  or 
commodities;  but,  notwithstanding  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  or  any  other  law,  no  powers  or 
functions  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or  to  the 
Administrator,  and  no  powers  or  functions 
conferred  by  law  upon  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  commodity,  except  powers 
and  functions  relating  to  priorities  or  ration¬ 
ing,  shall  be  so  transferred. 

“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  author¬ 
ity  to  make  such  expenditures  (including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  by 
the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

“(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

“investigations;  records;  reports 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  author¬ 
ized  to  make  such  studies  and  investigations 
and  to  obtain  such  information  as  he  deems 
necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  pre¬ 
scribing  any  regulation  or  order  under  this 
Act,  or  in  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  Act  and  regulations,  orders,  and 
price  schedules  thereunder. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  is  further  author¬ 
ized,  by  regulation  or  order,  to  require  any 
person  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  any  commodity,  or  who  rents  or 
offers  for  rent  or  acts  as  broker  or  agent  for 
the  rental  of  any  housing  accommodations, 
to  furnish  any  such  information  under  oath 
or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  to  make  and  keep 
records  and  other  documents,  and  to  make 
reports,  and  he  may  require  any  such  person 
to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  rec¬ 
ords  and  other  documents,  the  inspection  of 
Inventories,  and  the  inspection  of  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations.  The  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  administer  oaths  and  affirma¬ 
tions  and  may,  whenever  necessary,  by  sub- 
pena  require  any  such  person  to  appear  and 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents, 
or  both,  at  any  designated  place. 

“(c)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  in¬ 
formation  under  subsection  (a),  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  by  subpena  require  any  other 
person  to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  place. 

“(d)  The  production  of  a  person’s  docu¬ 
ments  at  any  place  other  than  his  place  of 
business  shall  not  be  required  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  case  in  which,  prior  to  the  return 
date  specified  in  the  subpena  Issued  with 
respect  thereto,  such  person  either  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  Administrator  with  a  copy  of  such 
documents  (certified  by  such  person  under 
oath  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy),  or  has 
entered  into  a  stipulation  with  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  as  to  the  information  contained  in 
such  documents. 

“(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon,  any  person  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (c),  the  district  court 
for  a-y  district  in  which  such  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  applica¬ 


tion  by  the  Administrator,  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per¬ 
son  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear 
and  produce  documents,  or  both;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  also  apply  to  any  person  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b),  and  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  (a). 

“(f)  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

“(g)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com¬ 
plying  with  any  requirements  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  because  of  his  privilege  against  self- 
lncrimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions 
of  the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  49, 
sec.  46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 

“(h)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish 
or  disclose  any  information  obtained  under 
this  Act  that  such  Administrator  deems  con¬ 
fidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request 
for  confidential  treatment  is  made  by  the 
person  furnishing  such  information,  unless 
he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
Is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  and  security. 

“procedure 

“Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
after  the  issuance  of  any  regulation  or  order 
under  section  2,  or  in  the  case  of  a  price 
schedule,  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after 
the  effective  date  thereof  specified  in  section 
206,  any  person  subject  to  any  provision  of 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  to  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Administrator,  file  a  protest 
specifically  setting  forth  objections  to  any 
such  provision  and  affidavits  or  other  writ¬ 
ten  evidence  in  support  of  such  objections. 
At  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty 
days  any  persons  subject  to  any  provision  of 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may 
file  such  a  protest  based  solely  on  grounds 
arising  after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty 
days.  Statements  in  support  of  any  such 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  be 
received  and  incorporated  in  the  transcript 
of  the  proceedings  at  such  times  and  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Within  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  filing  of  any  pro¬ 
test  under  this  subsection,  but  in  no  event 
more  than  thirty  days  after  such  filing  or 
ninety  days  after  the  issuance  of  the  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  (or  In  the  case  of  a  price 
schedule,  ninety  days  after  the  effective  date 
thereof  specified  in  section  206)  in  respect  of 
which  the  protest  is  filed,  whichever  occurs 
later,  the  Administrator  shall  either  grant  or 
deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice 
such  protest  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  present  further  evidence  in  con¬ 
nection  .therewith.  In  the  event  that  the 
Administrator  denies  any  such  protest  in 
whole  or  in  part,  he  shall  inform  the  prot- 
estant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such 
decision  is  based,  and  of  any  economic  data 
and  other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator 
has  taken  official  notice. 

"(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  the 
Administrator  may  take  official  notice  of 
economic  data  and  other  facts.  Including 
facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
under  section  202, 

“(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section 
may  be  limited  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
filing  of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence, 
and  the  filing  of  briefs. 

“review 

“Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved 
by  the  denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  denial, 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection 


(c),  specifying  his  objections  and  praying 
that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall 
forthwith  be  served  on  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court  a 
transcript  of  such  portions  of  the  proceedings 
in  connection  with  the  protest  as  are  mate¬ 
rial  under  the  complaint.  Such  transcript 
shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  economic  data  and 
other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator  has 
taken  official  notice.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
complaint  the  court  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  set  aside  such  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand  the 
proceeding:  Provided,  That  the  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule  may  be  modified  or 
rescinded  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  com¬ 
plaint.  No  objection  to  such  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule,  and  no  evidence  in 
support  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be 
considered  by  the  court,  unless  such  objec¬ 
tion  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the  com¬ 
plainant  in  the  protest  or  such  evidence  shall 
be  contained  in  the  transcript.  If  applica¬ 
tion  is  made  to  the  court  by  either  party  for 
leave  to  introduce  additional  evidence  which 
was  either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and 
not  admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably 
have  been  offered  to  the  Administrator  or 
included  by  the  Administrator  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  the  court  determines  that  such 
evidence  should  be  admitted,,  the  court  shall 
order  the  evidenec  to  be  presented  to  the 
Administrator.  The  Administrator  shall 
promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such  other 
evidence  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper, 
and  thereupon  he  shall  certify  and  file  with 
the  court  a  transcript  thereof  arid  any  modi¬ 
fication  made  in  the  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  as  a  result  thereof;  except  that 
on  request  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
evidence  shall  be  presented  directly  to  the 
court. 

“(b)  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary 
or  capricious.  The  effectiveness  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule  shall  be  postponed 
until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the 
entry  thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a 
writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme 
Court  under  subsection  (d)  within  such 
thirty  days,  the  effectiveness  of  such  judg¬ 
ment  shall  be  postponed  until  an  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition 
becomes  final,  or  until  other  final  disposition 
of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of 
the  United  States  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such 
judges  as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  may,  from  time  to  time, 
designate  additional  judges  for  such  court 
and  revoke  previous  designations.  The  chief 
judge  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the 
court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more  mem¬ 
bers,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judg¬ 
ment  as  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The 
court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  district  court 
with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on 
it  by  this  Act;  except  that  the  court  shall  not 
have  power  to  issue  any  temporary  restraining 
order  or  interlocutory  decree  staying  or  re¬ 
straining,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
section  2  or  any  price  schedule  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206. 
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The  court  shall  exercise  its  powers  and  pre¬ 
scribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such 
manner  as  to  expedite  the  determination  of 
cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction  under  this 
Act.  The  court  may  fix  and  establish  a  table 
of  costs  and  fees  to  be  approved  by  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
costs  and  fees  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  with 
respect  to  any  item  the  costs  and  fees  charged 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at 
such  places  as  it  may  specify,  and  appoint 
a  clerk  and  such  other  employees  as  it  deems 
necessary  or  proper. 

“(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a 
judgment  or  order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereupon  the  judgment  or  order  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit  court 
of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edi¬ 
tion,  title  28,  sec.  347).  The  Supreme  Court 
shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the 
disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein  pursuant 
to  this  subsection.  The  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review 
of  Judgments  and  orders  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  reg¬ 
ulation  or  order  issued  under  section  2,  of  any 
price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  206,  and  of  any 
provision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule.  Except  as  provided  in  this 
section,  no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Terri¬ 
torial,  shall  have  jurisdiction  or  power  to 
consider  the  validity  of  any  such  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  stay,  restrain, 
enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any 
provision  of  this  Act  authorizing  the  issu¬ 
ance  of  such  regulations  or  orders,  or  making 
effective  any  such  price  schedule,  or  any 
provision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule,  or  to  restrain  or  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  any  such  provision. 

“ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator  any  person  has  engaged 
or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation 
of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  he 
may  make  application  to  the  appropriate 
court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or 
practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compli¬ 
ance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  show¬ 
ing  by  the  Administrator  that  such  person 
has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such 
acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

“(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  any 
person  who  makes  any  statement  or  entry 
false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  document 
or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed  under 
section  2  or  section  202,  shall,  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of 
section  4  (c)  and  for  not  more  than  one  year 
in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Whenever  the  Administrator 
has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person  is  liable 
to  punishment  under  this  subsection,  he  may 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who 
may,  in  his  discretion,  cause  appropriate  pro¬ 
ceedings  to  be  brought. 

“(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  of  criminal  proceedings  for  viola¬ 
tions  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and,  concur¬ 
rently  with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of 
all  other  proceedings  under  section  205  of 
this  Act.  Such  criminal  proceedings  may  be 
brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part  of 
any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio¬ 
lation  occurred.  Except  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  205  (f)  (2),  such  other  proceedings  may 


be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part 
of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the 
violation  occurred,  and  may  also  be  brought 
in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  re¬ 
sides  or  transacts  business,  and  process  in 
such  cases  may  be  served  in  any  district 
wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts 
business  or  wherever  the  defendant  may  be 
found.  Any  such  court  shall  advance  on 
the  docket  and  expedite  the  disposition  of 
any  criminal  or  other  proceedings  brought 
before  it  under  this  section.  No  costs  shall 
be  assessed  against  the  Administrator  or  the 
United  States  Government  in  any  proceed¬ 
ing  under  this  Act. 

“(d)  No'person  shall  be  held  liable  for 
damages  or  penalties  in  any  Federal,  State, 
or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  in 
respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement  there¬ 
under,  or  under  any  price  schedule  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Sup¬ 
ply,  notwithstanding  that  subsequently  such 
provision,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule, 
requirement,  or  agreement  may  be  modified, 
rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid.  In 
any  suit  or  action  wherein  a  party  relies  for 
ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  re¬ 
quirement,  or  agreement  thereunder,  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit  or 
action  shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Admin¬ 
istrator.  The  Administrator  may  intervene 
in  any  such  suit  or  action. 

“(e)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  vio¬ 
lates  a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  the  person  who  buys  such  commodity 
for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  business  may  bring  an  ac¬ 
tion  either  for  $50  or  for  treble  the  amount 
by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the 
applicable  maximum  price,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  plus  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  and 
costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  rent  for  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations  shall  be  deemed  the  buying  or 
selling  of  a  commodity,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates  a 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  prescrib¬ 
ing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  and 
the  buyer  is  not  entitled  to  bring  suit  or  ac¬ 
tion  under  this  subsection,  the  Administra¬ 
tor  may  bring  such  action  under  this  sub¬ 
section  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Any 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be 
brought  in  any  court  of  competent  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  and  shall  be  Instituted  within  one  year 
after  delivery  is  completed  or  rent  is  paid. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
take  effect  until  after  the  expiration  of  six 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

“(f)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  such  action  Is  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  to  assure  compliance  with  and 
provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  or  which  may  be 
issued  under  section  2,  or  of  any  price  sched¬ 
ule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order 
issue  to  or  require  of  any  person  or  persons 
subject  to  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  section  2,  or  subject  to  any  such  price 
schedule,  a  license  as  a  condition  of  selling 
any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect 
to  which  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  sched¬ 
ule  is  applicable.  It  shall  not  be  necessary  for 
the  Administrator  to  issue  a  separate  license 
for  each  commodity  or  for  each  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule  with  respect  to  which 
a  license  is  required.  No  such  license  shall 
contain  any  provision  which  could  not  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  regulation,  order,  or  requirement 


under  section  2  or  section  202 :  Provided,  That 
no  such  license  may  be  required  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  selling  or  distributing  (except  as  waste 
or  scrap)  newspapers,  periodicals,  bocks,  or 
other  printed  or  written  material,  or  motion 
pictures,  or  as  a  condition  of  selling  radio 
time:  Provided  further.  That  no  license  may 
be  required  of  any  farmer  as  a  condition  of 
selling  any  agricultural  commodity  produced 
by  him,  and  no  license  may  be  required  of 
any  fisherman  as  a  condition  of  selling  any 
fishery  commodity  caught  or  taken  by  him: 
Provided  further.  That  in  any  case  in  which 
such  a  license  is  required  of  any  person,  the 
Administrator  shall  not  have  power  to  deny 
to  such  person  a  license  to  sell  any  commod¬ 
ity  or  commodities,  unless  such  person  already 
has  such  a  license  to  sell  such  commodity  or 
commodities,  or  unless  there  is  in  effect  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  such  person  an  order  of  suspension  of  a 
previous  license  to  the  extent  that  such  previ¬ 
ous  license  authorized  such  person  to  sell  such 
commodity  or  commodities. 

“(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  a  person  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  a  license  issued  under  this 
subsection,  or  has  violated  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  section  2  or  section  202  (b),  or 
any  of  the  provisions  of  any  price  schedule 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  which  is  applicable  to  such 
person,  a  warning  notice  shall  be  sent  by 
registered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  has  reason  to  believe  that  such 
person  has  again  violated  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  such  license,  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt 
of  such  warning  notice,  the  Administrator 
may  petition  any  State  or  Territorial  court 
of  competent  jurisdiction,  or  a  district  court 
subject  to  the  limitations  hereinafter  pro¬ 
vided,  for  an  order  suspending  the  license  of 
such  person  for  any  period  of  not  more  than 
twelve  months.  If  any  such  court  finds 
that  such  person  has  violated  any  of  the 
provisions  of  such  license,  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  warning  notice,  such  court  shall 
issue  an  order  suspending  the  license  to  the 
extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell 
the  commodity  or  commodities  in  connection 
with  which  the  violation  occurred,  or  to  the 
extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell 
any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect 
to  which  a  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
section  2,  or  a  price  schedule  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
is  applicable;  but  no  such  suspension  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any  such 
proceedings  for  the  suspension  of  a  license 
may  be  brought  in  a  district  court  if  the 
licensee  is  doing  business  in  more  than  one 
State,  or  if  his  gross  sales  exceed  $100,000  per 
annum.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  entry 
of  the  Judgment  or  order  of  any  court  either 
suspending  a  license,  or  dismissing  or  denying 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  Administrator’s  peti¬ 
tion  for  suspension,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
from  such  Judgment  or  order  in  like  manner 
as  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in  other  cases  from 
a  judgment  or  order  of  a  State,  Territorial, 
or  district  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  Upon 
good  cause  shown,  any  such  order  of  suspen¬ 
sion  may  be  stayed  by  the  appropriate  court 
or  any  judge  thereof  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  practice;  and  upon  written  stipu¬ 
lation  of  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  for 
suspension,  approved  by  the  trial  court,  any 
such  order  of  suspension  may  be  modified, 
and  the  license  which  has  been  suspended 
may  be  restored,  upon  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  such  court  shall  find  reasonable. 
Any  such  order  of  suspension  shall  be 
affirmed  by  the  appropriate  appellate  court 
if,  under  the  applicable  rules  of  law,  the 
evidence  in  the  record  supports  a  finding 
that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any  pro- 
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vision  of  such  license,  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such 
warning  notice.  No  proceedings  for  suspen¬ 
sion  of  a  license,  and  no  such  suspension, 
shall  confer  any  immunity  from  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act. 

“SAVING  PROVISIONS 

“Sec.  206.  Any  price  schedule  establishing 
a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  or  the  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and 
Civilian  Supply,  prior  to  the  date  upon 
which  the  Administrator  provided  for  by 
section  201  of  this  Act  takes  office,  shall, 
from  such  date,  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
Issued  under  section  2  of  this  Act  until 
such  price  schedule  is  superseded  by  action 
taken  pursuant  to  such  section  2.  Such 
price  schedules  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
standards  contained  in  section  2  and  the 
limitations  contained  in  section  3  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  protest  and 
review  as  provided  in  section  203  and  sec¬ 
tion  204  of  this  Act.  All  such  price  sched¬ 
ules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister  within  ten  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  Administrator  takes  office. 

“Title  III — Miscellaneous 
“quarterly  report 

“Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time 
to  time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this 
Act.  If  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  not  in  session,  such  reports 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“definitions 

“Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘sale’  includes  sales,  dis¬ 
positions,  exchanges,  leases,  and  other  trans¬ 
fers,  and  contracts  and  offers  to  do  any  of 
the  foregoing.  The  terms  ‘sell’,  ‘selling’, 
‘seller’,  ‘buy’,  and  ‘buyer’,  shall  be  construed 
accordingly. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘price’  means  the  consider¬ 
ation  demanded  or  received  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘commodity’  means  com¬ 
modities,  articles,  products,  and  materials 
(except  materials  furnished  for  publication 
by  any  press  association  or  feature  service, 
books,  magazines,  motion  pictures,  periodi¬ 
cals  and  newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or 
scrap),  and  it  also  includes  services  ren¬ 
dered  otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  processing,  distribution, 
storage,  installation,  repair,  or  negotiation  of 
purchases  or  sales  of  a  commodity,  or  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  of  any  service 
establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a  com¬ 
modity:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  (1)  compensation  paid  by  an  em¬ 
ployer  to  any  of  his  employees,  or  (2)  rates 
charged  by  any  common  carrier  or  other 
public  utility,  or  (3)  rates  charged  by  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling  or 
underwriting  insurance,  or  (4)  rates  charged 
by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of 
operating  or  publishing  a  newspaper,  periodi¬ 
cal,  or  magazine,  or  operating  a  radio-broad- 
casting  station,  a  motion-picture  or  other 
theater  enterprise,  or  outdoor  advertising  fa¬ 
cilities,  or  (5)  rates  charged  for  any  pro¬ 
fessional  services. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘defense-rental  area’  means 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  area  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where 
defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for 
housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  ‘defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations’  means  housing  accommodations 
within  any  defense -rental  area. 

“(f)  The  term  ‘housing  accommodations’ 
means  any  building,  structure,  or  part  there¬ 


of,  or  land  appurtenant  thereto,  or  any  other 
real  or  personal  property  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (in¬ 
cluding  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming 
or  boarding  house  accommodations,  and  other 
properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses)  together  with  all  privileges,  services, 
furnishings,  furniture,  and  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
property. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘rent’  means  the  consider¬ 
ation  demanded  or  received  in  connection 
with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the  transfer  of 
a  lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

“(h)  The  term  ‘person’  includes  an  in¬ 
dividual,  corporation,  partnership,  associa¬ 
tion,  or  any  other  organized  group  of  per¬ 
sons,  or  legal  successor  or  representative  of 
any  of  the  foregoing,  and  includes  the  United 
States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other 
government,  or  any  of  its  political  subdivi¬ 
sions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing: 
Provided,  That  no  punishment  provided  by 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or 
to  any  such  government,  political  subdivi¬ 
sion,  or  agency. 

“(i)  The  term  ‘maximum  price’,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  prices  of  commodities  means  the 
maximum  lawful  price  for  such  commodities, 
and  the  term  ‘maximum  rent’  means  the 
maximum  lawful  rent  for  the  use  of  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations.  Maximum 
prices  and  maximum  rents  may  be  formu¬ 
lated,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  terms  of  prices, 
rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees,  and  other 
charges,  and  allowances. 

“(j)  The  term  ‘documents’  includes  rec¬ 
ords,  books,  accounts,  correspondence,  memo¬ 
randa,  and  other  documents,  and  drafts  and 
copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

“(k)  The  term  ‘district  court’  means  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Court  for  any  Territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  term  ‘circuit  courts  of 
appeals’  includes  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
“separability 

“Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  in¬ 
valid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the 
Act  and  the  applicability  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

"appropriations  authorized 

“Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
or  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

“application  of  existing  law 

“Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

“short  title 

“Sec.  306.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942’.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Henry  B.  Steagall, 

Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Prentiss  M.  Brown, 
Carter  Glass, 

John  A.  Danaher, 

Alben  W.  Barkley, 

J.  H.  Bankhead, 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the 
national  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and 
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for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompany  conference 
report : 

Declaration  of  purposes 

Section  1  of  the  House  bill  stated  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act  and  contained  the  general 
standards  under  which  the  powers  granted 
were  to  be  exercised.  These  purposes  were 
(1)  the  preservation  of  the  national  cur¬ 
rency,  (2)  the  stabilization  of  prices  and  the 
prevention  of  unwarranted  increases  therein, 
(3)  the  prevention  of  economic  and  other 
disturbances  which  would  result  in  such  un¬ 
warranted  increases,  (4)  the  elimination  of 
profiteering,  hoarding,  and  other  disruptive 
practices  resulting  from  abnormal  market 
conditions,  (5)  the  prevention  of  prospects 
of  price  rises  from  impeding  defense  produc¬ 
tion,  (6)  the  prevention  of  dissipation  of  de¬ 
fense  appropriations  by  excessive  prices,  (7) 
the  maintenance  of  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction,  (8)  the  protection  of  persons  with 
fixed  incomes,  (9)  the  prevention  of  a  post¬ 
emergency  collapse  of  values,  (10)  the  sta¬ 
bilization  of  agricultural  prices  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  3,  and  (11)  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  those  subject  to  the  act 
by  providing  procedures  for  administration 
and  review. 

Section  1  of  the  Senate  amendment  also 
stated  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  contained 
the  general  standards  under  which  the  powers 
granted  were  to  be  exercised.  The  Senate 
amendment  omitted  the  purposes  described 
above  in  (1),  (3),  (5),  (6),  (7),  (9),  (10), 
and  (11).  To  the  purpose  described  in  the 
House  bill  of  protecting  persons  with  fixed 
incomes,  the  Senate  amendment  added  the 
category  consumers.  The  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  also  added  as  additional  purposes  (1) 
the  prevention  of  hardships  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  to  schools,  and  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  which  would 
result  from  unwarranted  price  increases,  (2) 
the  securing  of  adequate  production,  and 
(3)  the  permission  of  voluntary  cooperation 
between  the  Government  and  others  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  other  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Section  1  of  the  conference  agreement 
omits  the  purposes  of  the  House  bill  de¬ 
scribed  above  in  (1),  (3),  (5),  (7),  and  (11) 
in  connection  with  the  discussion  of  section 
1  of  the  House  bill,  but  includes  the  other 
purposes  specified  in  the  House  bill  and  also 
includes  the  purposes  referred  to  in  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  described  above  in  connection  with 
the  discussion  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Labor  policy 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  1)  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  the  policy  of  those  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  deal¬ 
ing  with  wages,  within  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work  toward 
a  stabilization  of  prices  and  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  similar  provision  in  the 
House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendment  in  this 
respect  and  directs  these  agencies  to  work 
toward  a  stabilization  of  prices,  fair  and 
equitable  wages,  and  cost  of  production. 

Termination  date 

The  House  bill  (sec.  1  (b) )  provided 

that  the  act  should  terminate  on  June  30, 
1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclamation  by 
the  President  that  its  further  continuance  is 
not  necessary,  or  upon  the  date  of  enact¬ 
ment  of  an  act  of  Congress  terminating  it, 
whichever  date  was  the  earlier. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  that 
the  act  should  terminate  at  such  time  as  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  might 
designate. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  Senate  amendment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  termination  of  the  act  by  concur¬ 
rent  resolution. 
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Authority  to  prescribe  maximum  prices  and 
maximum  rents 

The  authority  granted  under  the  Senate 
amendment  (sec.  2)  to  issue  regulations  and 
orders  prescribing  maximum  prices  and 
maximum  rents  differs  substantially  from 
that  granted  in  section  2  of  the  House  bill 
only  in  the  following  respects: 

(1)  Under  the  House  bill  the  "base  pe¬ 
riod”  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  price  to  be  given  consid¬ 
eration  in  fixing  a  maximum  price  was  the 
period  October  1  to  October  15,  1941.  Under 
the  Senate  amendment,  if  for  any  reason  the 
period  October  1  to  October  15,  1941,  reflected 
abnormal  market  conditions  for  a  particular 
commodity,  then  the  nearest  2-week  period 
which  was  not  abnormal  was  to  be  the  "base 
period”  for  that  commodity. 

(2)  Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  was  given  specific  authority  to 
issue  temporary  regulations  establishing  a 
maximum  price  or  prices.  The  maximum 
price  so  established  was  to  be  the  price  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the 
temporary  regulation  or  order.  The  tempo¬ 
rary  regulation  or  order  was  to  be  effective 
for  not  more  than  60  days. 

(3)  Under  the  House  bill  the  "base  period” 
for  rents  was  the  period  “on  or  about  April  1, 

1940. ”  Under  the  Senate  amendment  the 
"base  period”  for  rents  was  the  period  "on 
or  about  April  1,  1941”,  except  in  cases  where 
defense  activities  had  already  resulted  in 
increases  in  rents  inconsistent  with  the  act’s 
purposes.  In  such  cases  the  “base  period” 
was  the  period  on  or  about  the  nearest  date 
(not  earlier  than  April  1,  1940)  which  did  not 
reflect  such  increases. 

(4)  Under  the  Senate  amendment  the  only 
maximum  prices  which  were  authorized  to  be 
established  were  those  which  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  regulations  of  general  applicability 
and  effect. 

Section  2  of  the  conference  agreement, 
insofar  as  it  grants  power  to  fix  maximum 
prices  and  maximum  rents,  is  substantially 
the  same  as  section  2  of  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  in  that  respect,  except  that  in  the  case 
of  rents,  if  the  rents  for  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  in  any  defense  rental  area  had  not 
on  April  1,  1941,  resulted  or  threatened  to 
result  in  an  increase  in  rents  inconsistent 
with  the  act’s  purposes,  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  gives  the  Administrator  power  to  fix 
as  the  “base  period”  a  date  later  than  April  1, 

1941. 

Price  schedules  of  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  206)  pro¬ 
vided  that  any  price  schedule  issued  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  (established  under  the  President’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  order)  prior  to  the  date  upon  which 
the  Administrator  provided  for  in  the  bill 
took  office,  should,  from  that  date,  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  issued  under  section  2  of  the 
bill,  until  such  schedule  should  be  super¬ 
seded  by  a  regulation  or  order  under  the  bill. 
Such  price  schedules  to  be  effective  in  this 
manner  were  to  be  consistent  with  the  stand¬ 
ards  contained  in  section  2  and  the  limita¬ 
tions  contained  in  section  3  (relating  to 
agricultural  commodities)  and  were  subject 
to  protest  and  review  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  regulation  Issued  under  section  2.  There 
were  no  comparable  provisions  in  the  House 
bill. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  in  this 
respect. 

Speculative  and  manipulative  practices 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  in  section  2  (d)  gave  power  to  regulate 
or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  prac¬ 
tices  which  were  equivalent  to  or  likely  to 
result  in  price  or  rent  Increases  inconsistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  2  (d) )  also 
grants  this  authority. 


The  power  to  buy  and  sell 

No  authority  to  buy  or  sell  commodities 
for  price  control  purposes  was  given  under 
the  House  bill.  The  Administrator  provided 
for  in  the  House  bill  was  authorized  (sec.  2 
(e) ) ,  if  he  deemed  it  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  the  production  of  marginal  producers, 
to  notify  the  President,  who  In  turn  was 
authorized  to  direct  any  existing  agency  of 
the  United  States  to  exercise,  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  President,  any 
powers  conferred  upon  it  by  law  to  buy  or  sell 
commodities,  with  the  following  limitations: 

(1)  only  domestic  commodities  produced 
by  marginal  producers  were  to  be  bought  or 
sold  under  this  authority: 

(2)  strategic  and  critical  materials  were  to 
be  bought  or  sold  only  by  corporations  cre¬ 
ated  pursuant  to  section  5d  of  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  and  only 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  and  the 
Federal  Loan  Administrator: 

(3)  no  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  under  the  bill  or  under 
any  existing  law  was  to  be  made  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938;  and 

(4)  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
were  expressly  declared  not  to  be  affected. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  2  (e) ) 

gave  the  Administrator  direct  authority  to 
buy  or  sell  any  commodity  either  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  maximum  production 
or  to  prevent  inflationary  price  increases. 
F*unds  appropriated  for  this  purpose  were  to 
constitute  a  revolving  fund.  The  Adminis¬ 
trator  was  not  limited  under  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  purchase  or  sale  of  domes¬ 
tic  products  or  products  of  marginal  pro¬ 
ducers,  but  was  authorized  to  import  only 
to  the  extent  that  in  his  judgment  the 
domestic  production  was  insufficient  to  supply 
the  damage  therefor.  Other  limitations  on 
this  authority  under  the  Senate  amendment 
were: 

(1)  As  in  the  House  bill,  the  authority  to 
deal  in  strategic  and  critical  materials  was 
to  be  exercised  only  by  corporations  created 
under  section  5d  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  Act.  An  additional 
limitation  in  the  Senate  bill  subjected  such 
corporations  to  applicable  price  ceilings  in 
the  sale  of  any  commodity. 

(2)  As  in  the  House  bill,  the  power  to  deal 
in  commodities  was  subject  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  it 
was  provided  that  nothing  in  the  bill  or  in 
existing  law  was  to  be  construed  to  author¬ 
ize  the  sale  of  any  commodity  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938. 

(3)  Nothing  was  to  be  construed  to  author¬ 
ize  the  prohibition  of  futures  trading  in  any 
commodity  subject  to  the  Commodity  Ex¬ 
change  Act.  There  was  no  similar  provision 
in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  2  (e) )  does 
not  give  the  Administrator  any  power  to  buy 
or  sell  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  price 
Increases.  It  provides  that  whenever  he  de¬ 
termines  that  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  of  any  commodity  is  not  being  or  may 
not  be  obtained,  he  may  buy  or  sell,  or  store 
or  use,  such  commodity  in  such  quantities 
and  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary 
production  or  otherwise  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand  therefor,  or  he  may  make  subsidy  pay¬ 
ments  to  domestic  producers  of  the  com¬ 
modity  in  such  amounts  as  he  determines  to 
be  necessary  to  obtain  the  maximum  neces¬ 
sary  production.  In  the  case  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  (as  defined  by  the  President 
under  sec.  5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act)  the  above  determinations 
are  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  any  power 
of  the  President  to  transfer  functions,  by  the 
Federal  Loan  Administrator  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  President,  and  the  powers 
granted  to  be  exercised  only  by  corporations 
organized  under  such  section  5d.  The  other 
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provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  relating 
to  the  buying  and  selling  powers  of  these 
corporations,  relating  to  importation,  the 
Tariff  Act,  and  trading  in  futures,  are  also 
contained  in  the  conference  agreement.  The 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  revolving  fund  are  omitted  from 
the  conference  agreement. 

The  limitations  contained  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  agreement  on  the  power  to  buy  and  sell 
agricultural  commodities  are  as  follows: 

(1)  No  sale  or  disposition  under  section  2 
of  the  bill  or  under  any  existing  law  is  to 
be  made  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended. 

(2)  No  sale  of  any  agricultural  commodity 
is  to  be  made  within  the  United  States  by 
any  governmental  agency  under  section  2  at 
a  price  below  any  of  the  prices  specified  in 
section  3  (a).  The  provisions  of  section  3 
(f)  of  the  conference  agreement  contain,  in 
general  terms,  a  similar  limitation  with  re¬ 
spect  to  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  by 
any  governmental  agency  under  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  law. 

(3)  No  power  under  section  2  of  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  (which  includes  most  of 
the  basic  powers  in  the  bill)  is  to  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  section  3. 
Provisions  relating  to  regulations  and  orders 

establishing  maximum  prices  and  maxi¬ 
mum  rents 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (c) )  provided  that 
any  regulation  or  order  establishing  a  ceiling 
might  be  established  in  such  form  and  man¬ 
ner,  contain  such  classifications  and  differ¬ 
entiations,  and  provide  for  such  adjustments, 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator 
were  necessary  or  proper. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  2  (c) )  ex¬ 
tended  this  provision  of  the  House  bill  to 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the 
act,  and  provided  that  any  such  regulation 
or  order  could  contain  reasonable  exceptions. 

The  conference  agreement  makes  this  pro¬ 
vision  applicable  to  any  regulation  or  order 
under  section  2,  and  also  provides  that  such 
regulations  and  orders  may  contain  reasonable 
exceptions. 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (h) )  provided 
that  regulations  and  orders  under  section  2 
might  contain  such  provisions  as  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  their 
circumvention  or  evasion. 

The  Senate  amendment  made  this  provi¬ 
sion  applicable  to  all  regulations  and  orders 
issued  under  the  act. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  2  (g) ) 
is  similar  to  the  Senate  amendment  in  this 
respect. 

Established  means  and  aids  to  distribution 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (g) )  provided  that 
the  powers  granted  in  section  2  should  not 
be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  compel  changes 
in  certain  established  aids  to  distribution, 
except  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion 
of  a  ceiling  established  under  the  bill. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  2  (h) )  con¬ 
tained  a  similar  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  the 
powers  granted  in  section  2  shall  not  be  so 
used  except  to  prevent  circumvention  or 
evasion  of  any  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule,  or  requirement  under  the  act. 

Agricultural  provisions 

The  House  bill  (sec.  3)  provided  that  no 
ceiling  could  be  established  for  an  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  below  either  (1)  110  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price,  or  (2)  the  price 
on  October  1,  1941,  or  (3)  the  average  price 
during  the  period  July  1919  to  June  1929.  It 
further  provided  that  any  ceiling  established 
for  any  commodity  processed  or  manufac¬ 
tured  in  whole  or  substantial  part  from  an 
agricultural  commodity  must  be  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
visions  and  not  be  established  so  as  to  vltip 
ate  or  to  circumvent,  or  to  prevent  the  ef- 
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fectuation  of,  the  purposes  of  these  provi¬ 
sions. 

The  House  bill  further  provided  that  noth¬ 
ing  therein  or  in  any  existing  law  should  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  contrary  to 
these  provisions,  and  that  nothing  in  the 
section  of  the  bill  authorizing  the  buying  and 
selling  of  commodities  (sec.  2  (e) )  or  in  exist¬ 
ing  law  should  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
sale  of  any  agricultural  commodity  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938  (which  prescribe  the  mini¬ 
mum  price  at  which,  and  the  maximum 
quantities  in  which,  cotton  may  be  sold  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation) . 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  no 
maximum  price  should  be  established  or 
maintained  for  any  agricultural  commodity 
below  either  (1)  the  emergency  wage  parity 
price,  or  (2)  the  price  on  October  1,  1941,  or 
December  15,  1941,  or  (3)  the  average  price 
during  the  period  July  1919  to  June  1929. 
“Emergency  wage  parity  price”  was  to  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  by 
giving  weight,  in  the  manner  described  in 
section  3  (b)  of  the  Senate  amendment,  to 
urban  wage  rates.  The  weight  to  be  thus 
given  was  20  per  centum  of  the  other  factors. 
The  emergency  wage  parity  price  took  the 
place  of  110  per  centum  of  parity  specified  in 
the  House  bill,  and  the  price  on  December  15, 
1941,  was  added  as  an  additional  floor  for  any 
maximum  price. 

The  treatment  of  commodities  processed  or 
manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial  part 
from  any  agricultural  commodity  was  virtu¬ 
ally  the  same  in  the  Senate  amendment  as 
under  the  corresponding  provision  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  provision  in  the  House  bill  requiring 
that  nothing  in  existing  law  was  to  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  action  contrary  to  the 
provisions  and  purposes  of  the  agricultural 
provisions  was  omitted  from  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  the  Senate  amendment 
simply  provided  that  nothing  in  the  act  was 
to  be  so  construed.  The  Senate  amendment 
further  provided,  however,  that  nothing  in 
the  Act  was  to  be  construed  to  affect  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937,  or  to  invalidate  any  mar¬ 
keting  agreement,  license,  or  order  heretofore 
or  hereafter  issued  under  that  act.  That  act 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
among  other  things,  to  issue  orders  prescrib¬ 
ing  minimum  prices  for  certain  specified 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  section  of  the  Senate  amendment 
authorizing  the  buying  and  selling  of  com¬ 
modities  (sec.  2  (e))  provided,  as  did  the 
corresponding  provision  of  the  House  bill, 
that  nothing  therein  was  to  be  construed 
to  authorize  any  sale  of  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
which  authorized  the  Administrator  to  re¬ 
quire  licenses  provided  that  no  license  might 
be  required  of  any  farmer  as  a  condition  of 
selling  any  agricultural  commodity  produced 
by  him.  There  were  no  licensing  provisions 
in  the  House  bill. 

Finally,  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  no  action  was  to  be  taken  under  the  act 
with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  There  were  no  corresponding 
provisions  of  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  3)  provides 
that  no  maximum  price  shall  be  established 
or  maintained  for  any  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  below  (1)  110  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price,  or  in  case  a  comparable  price  has  been 
determined  (under  provisions  discussed  be¬ 
low),  110  per  centum  of  the  comparable  price 
in  lieu  of  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price, 
or  (2)  the  market  price  on  October  1,  1941, 
or  (3)  the  market  price  on  December  15,  1941, 
or  (4)  the  average  price  during  the  period 
July  1,  1919  to  June  30,  1929. 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  to  determine 
and  publish  a  “comparable  price”  for  any 
nonbasic  agricultural  commodity  whenever 
he  finds,  after  Investigation  and  public  hear¬ 
ing,  that  its  production  and  consumption  has 
so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since  the 
base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line 
with  parity  prices  on  basic  commodities. 

Maximum  prices  on  commodities  processed 
or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  are 
required  to  be  so  established  or  maintained 
as  to  reflect  to  producers  of  such  agricultural 
commodity  a  price  for  such  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  equal  to  the  highest  price  therefor 
specified  above. 

The  conference  agreement  also  retains  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  under 
which  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  licenses,  mar¬ 
keting  agreements,  and  orders  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  or  issued  thereunder  are  not 
to  be  in  any  manner  affected  by  the  bill. 

The  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
requiring  action  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity  to  have 
the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  retained,  but  it  is  made  clear  that 
action  which  is  thus  subject  to  such  approval 
does  not  include  action  to  enforce  compliance 
with  a  regulation  or  order  of  the  Administra- 
to“  previously  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  providing 
that  nothing  in  the  act  or  in  any  existing  law 
is  to  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action 
contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
section  (the  application  of  which  to  the  power 
to  buy  and  sell  is  discussed  above  under  that 
subject)  is  also  contained  in  the  conference 
agreement. 

The  licensing  provisions  of  the  conference 
agreement  (sec.  205  (f ) )  deny  the  power  to 
require  of  a  farmer  a  license  as  a  condition 
of  selling  any  agricultural  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  by  him. 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  agreement 
(sec.  201)  which  authorize  the  transfer  of 
functions  to  the  Price  Administrator  provide 
that  no  functions  conferred  by  law  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  no  functions 
conferred  by  law  on  any  other  governmental 
agency  with  respect  to  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  other  than  those  with  respect  to  pri¬ 
orities  and  rationing,  shall  be  so  transferred. 

Fishery  commodities 

The  House  bill  (sec.  2  (i))  provided  that 
no  price  ceiling  should  be  placed  upon  any 
fishery  commodity  below  the  average  price 
for  such  commodity  in  the  year  1941  nor 
below  the  average  cost  of  production  at  the 
time  the  ceiling  was  set.  There  were  no 
corresponding  provisions  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that  no 
maximum  price  shall  be  placed  upon  any 
fishery  commodity  below  the  average  price  of 
such  commodity  in  the  year  1941,  and  also 
provides  in  section  205  (f)  that  no  license 
may  be  required  of  any  fisherman  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  selling  any  fishery  commodity  caught 
or  taken  by  him. 

Prohibitions 

The  House  bill  (sec.  4)  made  it  unlaw¬ 
ful — 

(1)  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity,  or 

(2)  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or 

(3)  otherwise  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act, 
in  violation  of  any  regulation  or  order  under 
section  2,  or  any  regulation,  order,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  section  202.  The  House  bill  also 
made  it  unlawful  to  remove  or  attempt  to 
remove  from  any  defense-area  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  the  tenant  or  occupant  or 
to  refuse  to  renew  the  lease,  because  the 
tenant  or  occupant  took  or  proposed  to  take 
action  authorized  or  required  by  the  Act. 
The  House  bill  also  made  it  unlawful  for  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  to 


disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course  of 
official  duty,  any  information  obtained 
under  the  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  4)  made  it 
unlawful — 

(1)  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity,  or 

(2)  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business  to 
buy  or  receive  any  commodity,  or 

(3)  to  demand  or  receive  any  rent,  or 

(4)  otherwise  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act, 
in  violation  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  re¬ 
quirement  under  the  Act,  or  in  violation  of 
any  price  schedule  effective  in '  accordance 
with  section  206.  The  other  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment  were  the 
same  as  the  corresponding  provisions  of  the 
House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
the  regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  it 
is  made  unlawful  to  violate  are  limited  to 
regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  issued 
under  section  2  and  section  202  (b)  (dis¬ 
cussed  below) . 

Voluntary  agreements 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  5)  author¬ 
ized  the  Administrator  to  confer  with  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  manufacturers,  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  other  groups  having  to  do 
with  commodities,  to  cooperate  with  any 
agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into  volun¬ 
tary  arrangements  or  agreements  with  such 
persons  or  groups,  relating  to  the  fixing  of 
maximum  prices  or  otherwise.  There  was  no 
corresponding  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  5)  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Administrator  to  confer  with  pro¬ 
ducers,  processors,  manufacturers,  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  other  groups  having  to  do 
with  commodities,  to  cooperate  with  any 
agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into  volun¬ 
tary  arrangements  or  agreements  with  such 
persons,  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum 
prices  or  the  other  purposes  of  the  Act.  A 
copy  of  each  such  arrangement  and  agree¬ 
ment  is  to  be  promptly  furnished  to  the 
Attorney  General,  and  no  such  arrangement 
or  agreement  is  to  permit  any  action  con¬ 
trary  to  any  regulation  or  order  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  or  section  206. 

Administration  and  review 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  vested  the  administration  of  the  bill 
in  a  single  Price  Administrator.  The  House 
bill,  however,  provided  also  for  a  five-man 
Board  of  Administrative  Review  with  author¬ 
ity  to  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  any  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  of  the  Administrator.  Judicial 
review  of  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Admin¬ 
istrative  Review  might  be  had  under  the 
House  bill  by  petition  to  the  United  States 
circuit  courts  of  appeals. 

In  lieu  of  these  provisions  for  administra¬ 
tive  review  by  a  five-man  board  followed  by 
judicial  review  by  the  circuit  courts  of  ap¬ 
peals  the  Senate  amendment  provided  (1)  for 
the  formation  of  representative  Industry  Ad¬ 
visory  Committees  and  for  consultation  by 
the  Administrator  with  such  committees,  and 
(2)  direct  judicial  review  of  regulations  and 
orders  of  the  Administrator  by  an  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  composed  of  Federal  judges, 
designated  for  service  on  such  court  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  also  provided  that  a  state¬ 
ment  of  considerations  must  accompany 
every  regulation  or  order  establishing  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price,  that  every  such  regulation  or 
order  should  be  subject  to  protest  proceed¬ 
ings,  that  if  any  protest  should  be  denied  the 
Administrator  must  advise  the  protestant  of 
the  grounds  upon  which  such  denial  was 
based,  and  that  the  Administrator  must  in¬ 
clude  in  the  transcript  before  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals  the  economic  data  and  other 
facts  of  which  he  had  taken  official  notice. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  employees 
of  the  Administrator  receiving  $4,000  or  more 
and  all  chiefs  of  regional  and  State  offices 
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were  to  be  appointed  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  with 
tespect  to  administration  and  review  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  provisions  discussed  above  re¬ 
quiring  Senate  confirmation  of  employees 
and  chiefs  of  regional  and  State  offices  is 
omitted. 

Transfer  of  functions 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  201  (b)) 
authorizing  the  President  to  transfer  any 
powers  of  the  Administrator  under  the  bill 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  to  any  other 
governmental  agency  having  other  func¬ 
tions  with  relation  to  such  commodity,  and 
to  transfer  to  the  Administrator  any  powers 
of  any  other  governmental  agency  with  re¬ 
spect  to  any  commodity  other  than  an  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  201  (b)) 
contains  a  similar  provision,  but  limits  the 
functions  of  other  governmental  agencies 
which  may  be  transferred  to  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  those  relating  to  priorities  and  ra¬ 
tioning.  The  conference  agreement  also 
provides  that  no  function  conferred  by  law 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  no 
function  conferred  by  law  on  any  other  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  with  respect  to  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity,  other  than  functions 
relating  to  priorities  and  rationing,  may  be 
so  transferred. 

Obtaining  information 

The  House  bill  (sec.  203)  authorized  the 
Administrator,  the  Board  of  Administrative 
Review,  or  any  member  thereof  to  administer 
oaths  and  affirmations  and  to  subpena  wit¬ 
nesses  and  require  the  production  of  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  Senate  amendment  (sec.  202)  au¬ 
thorized  the  Administrator  to  make  such 
studies  and  investigations,  and  to  obtain  or 
require  the  furnishing  of  such  information 
under  oath  or  otherwise,  as  he  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  act.  For  these  purposes  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  was  authorized  to  require  by  sub¬ 
pena  the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  documents,  to  require  persons  to 
permit  the  inspection  and  copying  of  docu¬ 
ments  and  inventories,  and  to  require  the 
making  and  keeping  of  records  and  other 
documents.  The  production  of  documents 
was  not  to  be  required  where  undue  hard¬ 
ship  would  result  or  where  the  desired  in¬ 
formation  could  be  obtained  from  copies. 

The  conference  agreement  (sec.  202)  fol¬ 
lows  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that — 

(1)  Su'openas  issued  to  persons  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  dealing  with  commodities  or  renting 
defense-area  housing  accommodations  may 
be  enforced  only  by  application  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  court  for  an  order.  Subpenas  is¬ 
sued  to  persons  who  are  so  engaged  may  be 
enforced  in  this  manner  and  also  through 
criminal  prosecution  for  willful  disobedience 
to  the  subpena. 

(2)  No  documents  are  to  be  required  to  be 
produced  in  any  case  in  which  before  the 
return  date  specified  in  the  subpena  the  per¬ 
son  concerned  has  either  furnished  a  certi¬ 
fied  copy  or  has  entered  into  a  stipulation 
with  the  Administrator  as  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  contained  therein. 

Enforcement 

Under  the  House  bill,  in  addition  to  crim¬ 
inal  prosecutions,  the  Administrator  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  enforce  regulations  or  orders  is¬ 
sued  by  him  by  bringing  suit  to  enjoin  vio¬ 
lations  of  such  regulations  or  orders. 

The  Senate  amendment  and  the  confer¬ 
ence  agreement  retain  these  provisions  but 
also  provide  for  the  licensing  of  sellers  of 
any  commodity  whenever  such  licensing  is 
necessary  to  secure  compliance  with  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders  under  the  bill.  No  person 
may  be  refused  a  license.  No  license  may 
contain  any  prevision  which  cannot  other¬ 


wise  be  prescribed  by  regulation  or  order 
under  section  2  or  202.  No  license  may  be 
required  of  any  farmer  or  fisherman.  No 
license  may  be  required  as  a  condition  of 
selling  newspapers,  or  other  printed  or 
written  material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  radio 
time.  No  action  can  be  taken  for  the  first 
violation;  a  warning  notice  alone  may  be 
sent.  In  the  event  of  further  violation  the 
license  may  be  suspended,  but  only  by  a 
court,  not  by  the  Administrator,  and  then 
only  for  such  period  as  the  court  may  deter¬ 
mine,  in  no  event  to  exceed  12  months.  The 
conference  agreement  adds  a  further  provi¬ 
sion  that  any  license  which  has  been  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  court  may  be  reinstated,  or 
the  order  modified,  upon  written  stipulation 
of  the  parties,  approved  by  the  trial  court, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
shall  find  reasonable.  All  such  proceedings 
must  be  brought  in  a  State  court  unless  the 
licensee  is  doing  business  in  more  than  one 
State  or  unless  his  gross  sales  exceed  $100,000 
per  annum.  In  such  cases  suspension  pro¬ 
ceedings  may  also  be  brought  in  the  Federal 
district  courts.  Every  order  of  suspension 
is  subject  to  review  on  appeal,  and  all  such 
orders  may  be  stayed  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  practice. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contains  a 
further  provision,  retained  in  the  conference 
agreement,  which  permits  a  civil  action  by 
noncommercial  consumers  for  treble  the 
amount  of  any  unlawful  overcharge  (or  a 
minmum  of  $50)  made  by  any  seller  of  any 
commodity  subject  to  a  price  ceiling.  The 
operation  of  this  provision,  however,  is  post¬ 
poned  until  6  months  after  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill. 

Definition  of  commodity 

Under  both  the  House  bill  (sec.  302  (c) ) 
and  the  Senate  amendment  (sec.  302  (c) ) 
the  powers  of  the  Administrator  with  respect 
to  commodities  was  limited  by  the  definition 
of  commodity.  The  House  bill  defines  com¬ 
modity  to  include  services  rendered  other¬ 
wise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with 
the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  etc.  of 
a  commodity,  or  in  connection  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  any  service  establishment.  Nothing 
in  the  bill  was  to  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  regulation  of  (1)  compensation  paid  by 
an  employer  to  any  of  his  employees,  or 
(2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier  or 
other  public  utility 

The  Senate  amendment  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  commodity  books,  magazines, 
motion  pictures,  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
and  materials  furnished  for  publication  by 
any  press  association  or  feature  service.  It 
also  provided,  in  addition  to  what  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  House  bill,  that  nothing  was  to 
be  construed  to  authorize  the  regulation  of 
the  rates  charged  (I)  by  any  person  selling 
or  underwriting  insurance,  or  (2)  by  any 
person  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating 
or  publishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or 
magazine,  or  operating  a  broadcasting  sta¬ 
tion  or  a  motion  picture  or  other  theatre 
enterprise,  or  outdoor  advertising  facilities, 
or  (3)  for  professional  services. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

Henry  B.  Steagall, 

Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^akianan- 
imous  consent  to  extend  my_.r£rnarks  and 
include  an  editoriaLgn  the  conservation 
of  rubber. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  FIRE¬ 
MEN  AND  ENGINEMEN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Shannon]. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  my  remarks  a  letter  from  Mr. 
D.  B.  Robertson,  president  of  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
at  this  time  to  attempt  to  rectify  a  grave 
wrong  which  has  been  done  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  -of  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs  to  the  labor  organizations  of  this 
country  in  the  reference  contained  in  that 
report  to  their  trust  funds: 

In  addition  to  the  majority  report  of 
the  committee  there  were  two  minority 
reports,  one  of  which  was  submitted  by 
me  individually.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  member  of  the  committee  was  con¬ 
scious  at  the  time  of  signing  these  reports 
that  the  reserves  of  labor  unions  referred 
to  in  the  majority  report  represent  trust 
funds  accumulated  over  the  years  for  the 
protection  of  widows,  orphans,  and  the 
disabled. 

It  has  just  been  called  to  my  attention 
that  75  to  90  percent  of  the  so-called 
union  reserves  constitute  accumulations 
for  insurance  purposes.  This  fact  has 
been  most  strongly  and  clearly  presented 
to  me  in  a  letter  I  have  just  received  from 
Mr.  D.  B.  Robertson,  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  which  I  wish  to  read  into 
the  Congressional  Record  in  order  to 
rectify,  insofar  as  possible,  the  wrong 
which  has  been  done  to  the  labor  unions 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  Robertson’s  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C., 

January  21,  1942. 
The  Honorable  Jos.  B.  Shannon, 

Representative,  Fifth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  As  you  are  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  has  just 
made  public  its  report  of  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  pursuant  to  House  Resolution  162,  I 
am  presuming  to  address  you  because  I  fear  a 
misapprehension  of  the  facts  may  be  created 
as  result  of  statements  carried  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  papers  this  morning  concerning  that 
portion  of  the  committee’s  report  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  labor  organizations  and 
their  funds — with  particular  reference  to  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  Some  of  these  statements,  if 
allowed  to  go  unchallenged,  would  jreflect 
discredit  and  disloyalty  upon  our  brother¬ 
hood — a  situation  I  am  anxious  to  avoid  by 
making  this  public  statement  of  the  truth 
concerning  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
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The  Washington  Post  article  opens*  with 
the  statement  that  “organized  labor  is  named 
with  big  corporations  as  being  among  the 
principal  offenders  sharing  in  the  excessive 
and  unconscionable  profits  of  American  war 
production.”  This  same  paper  also  quotes  — 
presumably  from  the  committee’s  report4-as 
follows: 

"The  tremendous  financial  gains  made -by 
labor  organizations  during  the  period  of  the 
defense  effort  and  the  vast  amount  of  funds 
and  assets  in  their  treasuries  present  an 
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astounding  picture  of  concentration  of 
wealth,  a  situation  heretofore  usually  asso¬ 
ciate  only  with  industry  and  finance.” 

The  following  further  statement  is  made: 

“Oi\of  the  large  independent  unions  cov¬ 
ered  brihe  report — the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  firemen  and  Enginemen — disclosed  a 
gain  in  net  assets  of  $1,254,492. 

“  'These  vast  tax-exempt  funds  reposing  in 
the  treasurles*of  labor  organizations,  many  of 
which  by  strikes  and  work  stoppages  have 
delayed  and  even  obstructed  the  defense  pro¬ 
gram,  presents  a  problem  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  feels  should  well  be  considered  by 
Congress,'  the  report  •declared.” 

In  commenting  upop  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  the  Washington  Times-Herald  today 

Btstsd 

‘‘One  independent  labor  organization,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen,  has  assets  alone  of  $25,997,034.” 

First,  I  want  to  most  emphatically  state 
that  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen 
and  Enginemen  has  not  received  one  cent  of 
profits,  either  “excessive  and  .unconscionable” 
or  otherwise,  as  result  of  American  war  pro¬ 
duction.  /  » 

We  completed  and  filed  a  questionnaire 
received  from  the  House  Committee  on  N^val 
Affairs,  and  I  submit  that  by  no  stretch  ,  of 
imagination  can  that  questionnaire  be  con¬ 
strued  as  showing  that  our  brotherhood  re¬ 
ceived  one  cent  of  profit  from  American  war 
production.  It  may  be  well  to  here  point 
out  that  we:  were  not  called  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  to,4xplain  the  information  we  fur¬ 
nished  in"  completing  the  questionnaire. 

Furthermore,  I  want  to  deny  that  any  of 
the  fiihds  of  our  brotherhood  have  been  or 
are  i leing  used  in  any  manner  to  delay  or 
obstruct  the  defense  program.  As  president 
ofcmur  brotherhood  and  chairman  of  the  Rail- 
Way  Labor  Executives’  Association  in  1928.  I 
assisted  in  drafting  and  sponsoring  the  Rail¬ 
way  Labor  Act,  which  was  enacted  by  Cong- 
gress  and  has  since  provided  machinery  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  labor  disputes  in 
the  railroad  industry.  This  act  has  been 
pointed  out  as  a  model  piece  of  legislation 
adequate  for  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes 
in  other  industries.  Without  qualification, 
I  want  to.  say  on  behalf  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen — and 
I  believe  the  same  to  be  true  of  the  other 
railway  labor  organizations — that  if  the  same 
degree  of  cooperation  will  be  forthcoming 
from  management  as  may  be  confidently  ex¬ 
pected  from  railroad  labor,  prosecution  of  our 
war  program  will  be  carried  out  with  the 
highest  degree  of  efficiency  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  the  history  of  the  railroads. 

Our  brotherhood  was  organized  December  1, 
1873 — more  than  68  years  ago.  In  those  pio-, 
neer  days  of  railroading  the  cost  of  life  in¬ 
surance  for  a  Iccomotive  fireman  was  pro¬ 
hibitive  because  of  the  hazards  of  •the 
employment.  There  were  many  accidents 
and  many  lives  lost,  and  practically  the  only 
financial'  relief  that  was  afforded  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  came  from  fupds  raised 
by  collections  among  fellow  workers.  One  of 
the  purposes  for  which  we  were  qrganized  was 
to  provide  some  permanent  medhs  of  relief  in 
case  of  death  or  accident.  The  organization 
grew  and  expanded  with  tyre  growth  of  the 
railroads  on  the  American  Continent  until 
today,  with  its  100,000  .members,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  on  practically  every  railroad  in  the 
United  States  and  QSnada. 

All  down  through  the  years  that  our 
brotherhood  has^fieen  in  existence  we  have 
maintained  our1*  own  insurance  department 
and  have  provided  insurance  for  our  members 
at  cost  far  below  that  at  which  they  could 
secure  it  farm  other  sources.  This  was  made 
possible  lafc  reason  of  the  fact  that  our  insur¬ 
ance  i&radministered  by  the  officers  of  the 
brotherhood  and  is  not  operated  for  profit. 
The  jnembers  pay  their  insurance  assessments 
alo wg  with  their  union  dues,  and  a  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  all  receipts  and  dis¬ 


bursements  in  every  department  is  made  to 
the  membership  each  month  through  the 
columns  of  our  magazine. \A  financial  re¬ 
port  is  also  furnished  all  label  lodges  each 
quarter.  At  the  end  of  eachPtoear  our  ac¬ 
counts  are  audited  by  certified  ticcountants, 
and  a  copy  of  the  audit  is  furnWied  each 
officer  and  each  lodge  of  the  brotheftiood  for 
the  information  of  the  membership.  A  com¬ 
plete  financial  statement  is  also  furnished,  as 
a  part  of  the  report  of  the  officers,  to  each 
international  convention  of  the  brother¬ 
hood.  Our  brotherhood  consists  of  936  lodges 
located  at  various  points  on  the  railroads 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

From  the  date  of  organization  to  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1941,  we  have  disbursed  in  death, 
disability,  and  benevolent  allowances  $76,- 
296,578.01.  For  the  same  character  of  claims 
we  are  currently  disbursing  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  more  than  $200,000  per  month.  In  life 
insurance  alone  we  have  ninety-two  and  one- 
half  million  dollars  in  force  among  our  mem¬ 
bers.  Only  members  of  our  brotherhood  are 
eligible  to  participate  in  our  insurance  de¬ 
partments. 

This  information  regarding  the  insurance 
departments  of  our  brotherhood  is  given  in 
order  to  show  that  a  very  great  portion  of  our 
assets  represent  trust  funds  of  our  insurance 
departments  and  that  any  attempt  to  create 
the  impression  that  the  entire  assets  of  our 
brotherhood  are  available  and  may  be  used 
for  other  purposes  is  wholly  unwarranted. 

Our  1941  financial  audit  is  not  quite  com¬ 
pleted,  but  our  balance  sheet  for  the  quarter 
ending  September  30,  1941,  shows  tot^F assets 
of  $25,975,959.98,  with  a  surplus  ove^  liabili¬ 
ties  of  $25,237,993.65.  There  werre  ^Contained 
in  this  surplus  beneficiary  and  mutual- 
insurance  trust  funds  alone  in  the  amount 
of  $24, 123, §04.83,  leaving  a  balance  of  $1,114,- 
388.82  available  for  other  purposes. 

I  should  here  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  in¬ 
ference  of  disloyalty  which  the  committee’s 
report,  according  to  the  Washington  press, 
seems  to  cast  upon  organized  labor,  with 
specific  reference  to  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco¬ 
motive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 

When  Canada  entered  the  first  World  War 
and  our  members  were  being  called  and  vol¬ 
unteering  for  service  in  the  armed  forces,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen  decided,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
that  it  would  pay  the  insurance  assessments 
and  unioh  dues  of  every  member  who  entered 
the  armed  forces  of  his  country  The  same 
policy  prevailed  when  the  United  States  en¬ 
tered  the  first  World  War.  To  meet  this 
obligation  a  monthly  assessment  was  levied 
on  every  member  who  was  not  in  the.^service 
of  his  country.  Of  the  several  thousand 
members  who  entered  the  armed  forces  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  361  lost  thpir 
lives,  and  we  paid  to  their  beneficiaries 
$453,000,  in  addition  to  the  amount  involved 
in  the  payment  of  their  insurance  assess¬ 
ments  and  union  dues  while  they  were  in  the 
service. 

A  similar  policy  was  adopted  by  our 
brotherhood  when  Canada  entered  the  pres¬ 
ent  war,  and  is  now  in  effect  for  all  members 
of  our  brotherhood  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  who  have  volunteered  or  have  been 
inducted  into  the  armed  forces  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  Already  we  have  approximately  1,000 
men  in  the  armed  forces,  almost  equally  di¬ 
vided  as  between  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  These  members  will  have  no  cause  to 
worry  about  their  insurance  and  member¬ 
ship  in  our  brotherhood  while  they  are 
serving  their  country.  The  brotherhood  will 
take  care  of  that.  As  to  those  members  who 
may  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  their  insur¬ 
ance  will  be  paid  in  full  to  their  beneficiaries 
out  of  the  $25,000,000  that  has  been  so  dis¬ 
paragingly  paraded  before  the  public  through 
the  Washington  press. 

If  this  be  disloyalty,  may  I  ask — in  all  fair¬ 
ness  and  in  the  name  of  .a  labor  organization 
that  for  68  years  has  relieved  society  of  the 
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financial  burden  and  responsibility  of  caring 
for  its  disabled  members  and  for  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  service  of  the  railroads — what  is  loyalty? 

Yours  very  truly, 

D  B  Robertson. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is.  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  make  the  same  request,  and  to  include 
a  table  and  two  letters  and  excerpts  from 
the  hearings  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re¬ 
marks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
same  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FARM  PRICES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Johns!  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is 
late  and  I  do  not  want  to  £Ske  up  too 
much  time,  but  I  do  want  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  matter  that  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  an  article  appearing  in  a 
newspaper  on  January  20.  I  was  rather 
surprised  in  glancing  over  the  Times- 
Herald  for  January  20,  to  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  article  reported  by  the  International 
News  Service  under  a  New  York  date 
line,  purporting  to  be  an  interview  with 
Mr.  Thomas  D.  Campbell,  of  Hardin, 
Mont.,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  world’s 
greatest  wheat  growers.  The  article  is 
headed  “Wheat  king  assails  farm  bloc 
stand.”  It  reads  as  follows: 

Thomas  D.  Campbell,  of  Hardin,  Mont., 
one  of  the  world’s  greatest  wheat  growers, 
today  issued  a  statement  assailing  the  “self¬ 
ish  and  arrogant”  attitude  of  some  leaders 
of  the  farm  bloc  who  are  opposing  price- 
fixing  for  agricultural  products. 

“Present  prices  are  very  satisfactory  and 
profitable  to  the  producer,”  said  Campbell. 
“Some  are  even  too  high  and  almost  beyond 
the  consumer’s  ability  to  pay.”  Most  of  the 
farmers  in  the  United  States,  in  contrast  to 
the  “selfish  and  arrogant”  group,  stand  “with 
our  President  in  his  war  program  and 
strategy,”  said  Campbell. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  I  wonder  if  this  is 
not  the  same  gentleman  \  by  the  name 
of  Campbell  who,  during  the  early  days 
of  the  present  administration,  is  reputed 
to  have  leased  many  thousands* .of  acres 
of  Indian  lands  in  the  West  at  about  50 
cents  an  acre  and  then  received  from  the 
A.  A.  A.  approximately  $2  an  acre  for 
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■lumber  of  persons  in  the 
s,  counties  and  cities,  but 
5  may  be  designated  as  an 
resentative  of  the  agency 
ngton;  it  may  be  the  Price 
n,  or  it  may  be  the  W.  P.  B., 
he  authority  here  may  be. 
.brought  into  the  Federal 
set-up.  They  ^ill  get  no  compensation, 
but  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  duties  in  regard  to  the  observance 
of  the  rationing  provisions  of  any  order 
regarding  automobiles  or  tires.  It  is  my 
information  that  no  paid  employees  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  Federal  service  in 
any  of  the  small  towns  or  counties,  or 
even  the  larger  ones,  to  enforce  the  tire¬ 
rationing  regulation,  but  that  that  is  to 
be  done,  in  part  at  least,  through  the 
men  and  women  who  have  been  selected 
under  the  Civilian  Defense  program. 
They  get  no  compensation. 

It  was  testified  the  other  day  before 
the  conference  committee  on  the  price- 
control  bill  that  many  of  these  persons 
get  no  compensation,  and  that  no  State 
set-up  of  paid  persons  is  to  be  created 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  even  the 
provisions  of  the  price-control  act,  'al¬ 
though  regions  will  be  set  up  for  that 
purpose.  Any  of  these  persons  who  are 
serving  the  country  without  pay,  but 
who  happen  to  be  members  of  some  com¬ 
mittee,  would  be  technically  violating  the 
law,  wo6ld  they  not? 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Exactly;  and  let 
me  also  say  that  the  sentence  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  one  I  have  read  is, 
I  think,  sufficient  guaranty  that  there 
shall  be  no  violation  of  the  intent  and 
purposes  of  the  Hatch  Act.  That  sen¬ 
tence  reads  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  or  any  agency  or  depart¬ 
ment  thereof,  to  use  his  official  authority  or 
influence  for  the  purpose  of  Interfering  with 
an  election  or  affecting  the  result  thereof. 

That  sentence  is  not  affected  by  this 
amendment.  All  the  committee  had  in 
mind  when  it  brought  in  this  amendment 
was  that  we  are  accepting  the  services 
of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
this  war  effort,  and  we  ought  to  do  so. 
We  are  making  no  limitations  of  any  Mnd 
or  character.  We  have  just  adopted  a 
provision  which  extends  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zenship  to  aliens  who  are  under  age,  who 
may  not  be  able  to  read  and  write  the 
English  language,  so  long  as  they  serve 
in  the  war  effort.  To  say  that  because 
a  man  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a 
town  committee  or  a  local  committee  or  a 
State  committee  of  the  pemocratic  Party 
or  the  Republican  Party  or  any  other 
party,  he  is  by  that  fsfct  disqualified  from 
serving  his  country,  seems  to  me  to  be 
nothing  short  of  absurd. 

Mr.  CHAVEE/and  Mr.  BROWN  ad- 

rirp^pri  thp  Phflir 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield,  and,  if  so, 
to  whom?  / 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  been  endeavoring  to  get 
the  flqor.  I  yield  first  to  him. 

CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  I  can  agree  with  everything  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said  and 
everything  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 


has  said.  That  was„one  of  the  reasons  I 
voted  against  the  Hatch  Act,  and  I  would 
vote  against  it  again.  I  am  not  worried 
about  the  particular  section  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  have  in 
mind;  but  why  should  we  allow  the  na¬ 
tional  committeeman  of  any  particular 
party — our  party  or  the  othef  party — to 
come  to  Washington,  work  for' a  dollar 
a  year,  and  then  go  back  in  December 
and  be  exempt  from  the  Hatch  law,  while 
the  poor  little  fellow  is  not  exempt? 
Why  should  the  national  committeeman 
of  any  particular  party,  be  he  Democrat 
or  Republican,  come  to  Washington  and 
work  for  a  dollar  a  year,  and  say,  “No;  I 
will  not  resign  the  national  committee- 
manship”?  Is  there  any  particular  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should  be  exempt  under  this 
proposed  law,  while  the  poor  little  fellow 
who  works  in  the  post  office  may  not  ex¬ 
press  his  opinion? 

That  is  what  I  object  to.  I  do  not  see 
any  particular  reason  for  that. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  the  poor  little  fellow 
who  works  in  the  post  office  may  express 
his  opinion  under  the  Hatch  Act.  He 
was  expressly  exempted. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Would  the  national 
committeeman  of  any  party,  if  he  had  a 
dollar-a-year  job  in  Washington,  be  ex¬ 
empt  under  this  language? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  at  all  if  he  is 
not  a  part-time  employee.  If  a  member 
of  a  national  committee  or  a  State  com¬ 
mittee  or  a  county  committee  comes  to 
Washington  and  gives  all  his  time  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  dollar-a-year 
man  or  otherwise,  he  is  thereby  covered, 
and  this  amendment  does  not  exempt 
him. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President;  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr./OMAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Stfr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  object  to  the 
exemption  of  air-raid  wardens  and  per¬ 
sons  in  that  classification  who  volunteer 
for  services  of  that  kind  in  connection 
with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  think  the  very  class  of  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  the  majority  leader  re¬ 
ferred — the  members  of  the  local  draft 
boards  and  of  the  appeal  boards — cer¬ 
tainly  should  not  be  connected  with  any 
political-party  management.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  is  right  when  he  says 
that  the  prohibition  from  which  he  seeks 
to  exempt  these  particular  persons  is  not 
a  prohibition  against  speaking  in  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign  or  marching  in  a  parade, 
as  we  discussed  here  at  considerable 
length  at  the  time  we  were  considering 
the  Hatch  Act.  It  is  against  active  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  management  of  a  po¬ 
litical  campaign. 

I  do  not  think  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Party  in  Mackinac  County, 
Mich.,  where  I  live,  should  be  a  member 
of  the  local  draft  board.  I  do  not  think 
any  precinct  committeeman  of  my  party 
or  of  the  Republican  Party  should  be  a 
member  of  the  local  draft  board  or  of 
the  appeal  board.  I  think  that  if  we 
are  to  eliminate  political  activity  on  the 
part  of  all  the  citizens  who  are  covered 
by  the  law — all  who  are  remotely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Federal  Government,  all 


who  are  remotely  connected  with  the 
State  government — certainly  there  are 
two  classes  that  have  been  mentioned 
this  afternoon  that  we  should  entirely 
remove  from  political  activity.  One  class 
comprises  the  local  draft  boards  and  the 
appeal  boards  and  all  persons  connected 
with  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  any 
manner  whatever.  Second,  I  think  we 
ought  to  make  certain  that  none  of  the 
so-called  dollar-a-year  men,  none  of  the 
men  who  come  to  Washington  and  work 
half  of  the  time  or  three-quarters  of  the 
time  for  the  Federal  Government  for  a 
dollar  a  year  or  $10,000  a  year,  whether 
or  not  they  get  $75,000  a  year  from  the 
corporations  with  which  they  are  still 
connected,  shall  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act. 

How  far  have  we  gone  in  the  Hatch 
Act?  I  think  Senators  did  not  recognize, 
when  the  bill  was  passed,  just  what  it  did. 
It  does  not  let  the  streetcar  conduc¬ 
tors  on  the  streetcar  system  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  which  has  a  loan  from  the 
Federal  Government  participate  in  pol¬ 
itics.  It  does  not  let  the  little  fellow 
who  runs  an  engine  in  a  powerhouse 
owned  by  a  municipality,  which  has  a 
loan  from  the  Federal  Government,  par¬ 
ticipate  in  any  way  in  politics.  Are  we 
to  exclude  that  class  of  persons  and  then 
permit  many  persons  who  are  connected 
with  the  O.  P.  M.,  who  have  been  here¬ 
tofore  connected  with  corporations  and 
who  still  draw  their  salaries,  participate 
in  politics,  while  the  streetcar  conduc¬ 
tor  cannot  do  so? 

Furthermore,  we  say  to  the  professor 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  which 
gets  a  little  money  from  some  Federal 
vocational  fund — it  may  be  only  $1  in 
a  $6,000  salary  that  could  be  attributed 
to  the  funds  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment — that  he  may  not  participate 
in  the  management  of  a  political  cam¬ 
paign.  That  is  how  far  we  have  gone. 
If  we  go  that  far  with  respect  to  the 
class  of  citizens  I  have  mentioned,  then 
certainly  the  dollar-a-year  man  who  is 
in  Washington,  certainly  the  chairmen 
of  the  political  communities  in  the 
smaller  communities,  should  not  be  on 
the  draft  boards.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
activity  from  which  it  is  more  im- 
portapt  that  men  totally  disconnected 
from  pqlitics  should  stay  away  than  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  draft  boards.  Therefore  I 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
that  in  1938  the  Senator  from  Iowa  fully 
investigated  the  campaigns  which  were 
carried  on  at  that  time.  I  happened  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Democratic  sena¬ 
torial  campaign  committee  at  that  time, 
and  he  investigated  me;  but  I  am  still  a 
Member  of  the  Senate.'- 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  knows  the  situ¬ 
ation,  and  I  doubt  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  are  as  familiar  with 
the  general  subject  matter  as  is  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Iowa. 

I  have  just  been  looking  over  the  bill. 
A  hasty  summary  of  it  indicates  that  it  is 
a  bill  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
procedure  should  have  gone  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  Commerce,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  and  the 
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Sttee  on  Privileges  and  Elections, 
immittee  on  Commerce,  and  the 
ttee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post 
because  it  covers  subjects  which 
dinarily  assigned  to  those  com- 

my  view  that,  because  of  the  fact 
e  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
t  in  a  bill  which  ordinarily  would 
one,  in  the  division  of  its  subject 
matters,  to  several  other  committees  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
should  be  quite  willing  to  accept  sug¬ 
gestions  from  those  like  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  who  are  very  familiar  with  the 
situation  in  this  particular  case.  I  shall 
bring  thaDargument  up  a  little  later  in 
connection  V/ith  another  proposition. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator ’from  Michigan  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  The  Senator  im¬ 
plies  that  the  ^Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  is  perhaps  not  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  involved  in  the  pending 
amendment.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
that  prior  to  the  activity  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  on  the  campaign  investigat¬ 
ing  committee,  I  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  required  to  serve  on  a  similar  commit¬ 
tee.  I  served  on  that  committee,  and  in 
fact  I  served  upon  the  committee  which 
reported  and  recommended  the  provision 
which  excluded  political  activity  from 
the  W.  P.  A.  I  am  familiar  with  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  I  am  also  familiar  with  political 
activities,  and  I  knows  that  99.99  percent 
of  the  political  committee  members  in 
this  country  are  just  as  clean  as  the  com¬ 
mitteeman  from  Michigan  was.  I  am 
very  glad  to  give  testimony  to  my  high 
respect  for  the  Senator’^  from  Michigan. 
I  know  that  he  is  an  honor  to  his  State, 
an  honor  to  his  profession,  and  he  is  an 
honor  also  to  the  calling  of  a  politician. 
I  have  become  utterly  out  of  patience 
with  the  continuous  charge  that  politi¬ 
cians  must,  somehow  or  other,  be  per¬ 
sons  of  low  ethical  standards,  low  moral 
standards;  that  what  they  touch  may  be 
seared.  I  know  that  is  not  true. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  greatest  men 
we  have  ever  had  in  our  history  have 
voluntarily  adopted  political  careers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  30th  of  January, 
we  are  to  celebrate  the  birthday  anni¬ 
versary  of  a  distinguished  President  of 
this  country/ who  voluntarily :  chose  to 
adopt  a  political  career.  I  know  that,  so 
far  as  I  mysjelf  am  concerned,  there  has 
never  been  a  time  since  I  had  the  intelli¬ 
gence  to  read  and  the  intelligence  to 
understand  that  I  have  not  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  politics,  and  actively  associated 
with  politics,  whenever  my  friends  and 
neighbor^-  would  permit  me  to  be. 

Now  when  we  are  in  the  greatest  war 
our  democracy  has  ever  undertaken  I 
feel  that  we  should  be  willing  to  invite 
the  cooperation  of  everyone,  and  whether 
he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  a  political 
committee  or  not,  to  my  mind,  makes  no 
difference  at  all.  In  the  prosecution  of 
the  war  I  am  as  ready  to  accept  the 
cooperation  of  a  politician  as  of  an  alien, 
and  I  think  it  is  utterly  unsound  and 
utfwise  to  yield  to  all  this  clamor  about 
nelitics,  and  to  say,  “If  you  desire  to 
^Irve  as  an  air  warden,  or  on  a  retiring 


board,  or  a  selective  service  board,  or 
contribute  your  service  otherwise,  you 
must  ipso  facto  cut  yourself  off  from 
political  committees.” 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  desirable  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  adoption  of  the  pending 
proposal  will  be  to  bring  local  people  in 
and  to  keep  them  in  the  war  effort.  This 
country  will  profit  more  by  lodging  au¬ 
thority  in  the  hands  of  politicians  in  the 
local  communities,  in  towns,  in  counties, 
in  States,  than  by  having  all  the  au¬ 
thority  concentrated,  as  I  sometimes 
think  it  is  being  concentrated.  Let  us 
not  be  afraid  of  dealing  with  the  actu¬ 
alities.  If  any  person,  a  dollar-a-year 
man  or  any  other,  violates  any  of  the 
proprieties  or  ethics  which  should  be 
followed,  it  will  soon  be  found  out.  Let 
us  not  run  like  scared  children  before  the 
wind.  That' is  all  I  care  to  say. 

Mr.  BROVlfN.  Mr.  President,  every¬ 
thing  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
said  meets  with  my  full  and  complete 
agreement.  Everything  he  has  said  is  an 
argument  against  the  Hatch  Act  in  its 
entirety.  What  I  am  protesting  against 
is  the  exclusion  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  Act  qf  two  classes  of  persons 
whose  political  activity  would  be  more 
dangerous  than  tshat  of  any  other  class 
of  which  I  know  in  connection  with  per¬ 
nicious  political  activity. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  obvi¬ 
ously  we  cannot  conclude  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  today,  as  there  will  be 
further  discussion  ofjthe  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  | 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thought  we  were 
about  to  get  a  vote  on'  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Ope  or  two  other 
Senators  have1  indicated  they  desire  to 
speak  on  it,  and  I  do  not  want  to  hold  the 
Senate  longer;  \ 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish/to  enter  a  mqtion  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the  committee 
amendment,  on  lines  11  and  12,  page  13, 
was  agreed  to,  the  amendment  reading: 
and  (3)  the  petition  shall  be  filed  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  termination  of  the 
present  War. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo¬ 
tion  will  be  entered. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  also  desire 
to  give  notice  of  am  amendment  I  propose 
to  offer,  on  page  20,  line  11,  beginning 
after  the  word  “only”,  to  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  line,  and  all  the  words 
in  line  12,  and  the  first  three  words  in 
line  13,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
“until  January  31,  1944.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The, 
amendment  will  be  received. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Swanson,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5591)  to  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of 
1939,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree¬ 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 


(H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security  by  checking  specula¬ 
tive  and  excessive  price  rises,  price  dis¬ 
locations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

PRICE  CONTROL — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  BROWN  submitted  the  following 
report: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5990)  to  further  the  national  defense  and 
security  by  checking  speculative  and  ex¬ 
cessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  confer¬ 
ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

“Title  I — General  Provisions  and  Authority 
“purposes;  time  limit;  applicability 

“Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security  and  necessary  to  the  effective  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  present  war,  and  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and  to 
prevent  speculative,  unwarranted,  and  ab¬ 
normal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  to  elimi¬ 
nate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding,  ma- 
,  nipulation,  speculation,  and  ether  disruptive 
practices  resulting  from  abnormal  market 
conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by  or  contrib- 
I  uting  to  the  national  emergency;  to  assure 
that  defense  appropriations  are  not  dissipated 
by  excessive  prices;  to  protect  persons  with  rel¬ 
atively  fixed  and  limited  incomes,  consumers, 
wage  earners,  investors,  and  persons  depend¬ 
ent  on  life  insurance,  annuities  and  pensions, 
from  undue  impairment  of  their  standard  of 
living;  to  prevent  hardships  to  persons  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  to  schools,  universities, 
and  other  institutions,  and  to  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  which  would 
result  from  abnormal  increases  in  prices;  to 
assist  in  securing  adequate  production  of 
commodities  and  facilities;  to  prevent  a  post 
emergency  collapse  of  values;  to  stabilize  ag¬ 
ricultural  prices  in  the  manner  provided  in 
section  3;  and  to  permit  voluntary  cooper¬ 
ation  between  the  Government  and  produc¬ 
ers,  processors,  and  others  to  accomplish  the 
aforesaid  purposes.  It  shall  be  the  policy  of 
those  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  dealing  with  wages  (including  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  its  various  bureaus, 
the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department, 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  National  Mediation 
Board,  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  and 
others  heretofore  or  hereafter  created),  within 
the  limits  of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction, 
to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of  prices,  fair 
and  equitable  wages,  and  cost  of  production. 
, !  “(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all 

regulations,  orders,  price  schedules,  and  re¬ 
quirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  on 
June  30,  1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  procla¬ 
mation  by  the  President,  or  upon  the  date 
specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the 
two  Houses  of  the  Congress,  declaring  that 
the  further  continuance  of  the  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  is  not  necessary  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  defense  and  security, 
whichever  date  is  the  earlier;  except  that  as 
to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or  liabilities 
incurred,  prior  to  such  termination  date,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations, 
orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements 
shall  be  treated  as  still  remaining  in  force 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper 
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suit,  action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to 
any  such  right,  liability,  or  offense. 

“(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
applicable  to  the  United  States,  its  Territories 
and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

“PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING 
PRACTICES 

“Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  Price  Administrator  (provided  for  in  sec¬ 
tion  201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity 
or  commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise 
to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  establish  such  maximum  price 
or  maximum  prices  as  in  his  judgment  will 
be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far 
as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum 
price,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  between  October  1  and  October  15,  1941 
(or  if,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity,  there 
are  no  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates, 
or  the  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates 
are  not  generally  representative  because  of 
abnormal  or  seasonal  market  conditions  or 
other  cause,  then  to  the  prices  prevailing  dur¬ 
ing  the  nearest  two-week  period  in  which,  in 
the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  the  prices 
for  such  commodity  are  generally  representa¬ 
tive),  for  the  commodity  or  commodities  in¬ 
cluded  under  such  regulation  or  order,  and 
shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant 
factors  as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be 
of  general  applicability,  including  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Speculative  fluctuations,  general  in¬ 
creases  or  decreases  in  costs  of  production, 
distribution,  and  transportation,  and  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by 
sellers  of  the  commodity  or  commodities, 
during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1941.  Every  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  considerations  involved  in  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order.  As  used 
in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
the  term  ‘regulation  or  order’  means  a  regu¬ 
lation  or  order  of  general  applicability  and 
effect.  Eefore  issuing  any  regulation  or  order 
under  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  the  Administrator  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  advise  and  consult  with  repre¬ 
sentative  members  of  the  industry  which  will 
be  affected  by  such  regulation  or  order.  In 
the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  has  been  established,  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  the  industry  subject  to 
such  maximum  price,  regulation,  or  order  of 
the  Administrator,  appoint  an  industry  ad¬ 
visory  committee,  or  committees,  either  na¬ 
tional  or  regional  or  both,  consisting  of  such 
number  of  representatives  of  the  industry  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a 
committee  truly  representative  of  the  indus¬ 
try,  or  of  the  industry  in  such  region,  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  committee  shall  select  a 
chairman  from  among  its  members,  and  shall 
meet  at  the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  shall  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  advise  and  consult 
with  the  committee  with  respect  to  the  regu¬ 
lation  or  order,  and  with  respect  to  the  form 
thereof,  and  classifications,  differentiations, 
and  adjustments  therein.  The  committee 
may  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  it  deems  advisable.  Whenever 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  6uch 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may, 
without  regard  to  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  issue  temporary  regulations 
or  orders  establishing  as  a  maximum  price  or 
maximum  prices  the  price  or  prices  prevailing 
with  respect  to  any  commodity  or  commodi¬ 
ties  within  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of 
Issuance  of  such  temporary  regulations  or 
orders;  but  any  such  temporary  regulation 
or  order  shall  be  effective  for  not  more  than 


sixty  days,  and  may  be  replaced  by  a  regula¬ 
tion  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection. 

“(b)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  issue  a  declaration  setting  forth 
the  necessity  for,  and  recommendations  with 
reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of 
rents  for  any  defense-area  housing  accommo¬ 
dations  within  a  particular  defense-rental 
area.  If  within  sixty  days  after  the  Issuance 
of  any  such  recommendations  rents  fcr  any 
such  accommodations  within  such  defense- 
rental  area  have  not  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Administrator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by 
State  or  local  regulation,  or  otherwise,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  recommendations,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  by  regulation  or  order  estab¬ 
lish  such  maximum  rent  or  maximum  rents 
for  such  accommodations  as  in  his  Judgment 
will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far 
as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum 
rent  for  any  defense-area  housing  accommo¬ 
dations.  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and 
give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  prevailing 
for  such  accommodations,  or  comparable  ac¬ 
commodations,  on  or  about  April  1,  1941  (or 
if,  prior  or  subsequent  to  April  1,  1941,  defense 
activities  shall  have  resulted  or  threatened  to 
result  in  increases  in  rents  for  housing  ac¬ 
commodations  in  such  area  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  then  on  or  about  a 
date  (not.  earlier  than  April  1,  1940),  which 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  does 
not  reflect  such  increases) ,  and  he  shall  make 
adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors  as  he 
may  determine  and  de'em  to  be  of  general 
applicability  in  respect  of  such  accommoda¬ 
tions,  including  Increases  or  decreases  in 
property  taxes  and  other  costs.  In  desig¬ 
nating  defense-rental  areas,  in  prescribing 
regulations  and  orders  establishing  maximum 
rents  for  such  accommodations,  and  in  se¬ 
lecting  persons  to  administer  such  regulations 
and  orders,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  such 
extent  as  he  determines  to  be  practicable, 
consider  any  recommendations  which  may  be 
made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned 
with  housing  or  rental  conditions  in  any 
defense-rental  area. 

“(c)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  established  in  such  form  and 
manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and 
differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such 
adjustments  and  reasonable  exceptions,  as 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  are 
necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  regulation  or  order 
under  this  section  which  establishes  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  or  maximum  rent  may  provide  for 
a  maximum  price  or  maximum  rent  below 
the  price  or  prices  prevailing  for  the  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  or  below  the  rent 
or  rents  prevailing  for  the  defense-area  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations,  at  the  time  of  the 
issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 

“(d)  Whenever  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper 
in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate 
or  prohibit  speculative  or  manipulative  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes 
in  form  or  quality)  or  hoarding,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  any  commodity,  and  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing 
practices  (including  practices  relating  to  re¬ 
covery  of  the  possession)  in  connection  with 
any  defense-area  housing  accommodations, 
which  in  his  Judgment  are  equivalent  to  or 
are  likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent  increases, 
as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  maximum  necessary  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  is  not  being  obtained 
or  may  not  be  obtained  during  the  ensuing 
year,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  re¬ 
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quiring  competitive  bidding,  buy  or  sell  at 
public  or  private  sale,  or  store  or  use,  such 
commodity  in  such  quantities  and  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  maximum  necessary  production  thereof  or 
otherwise  to  supply  the  demand  therefor,  or 
make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  produc¬ 
ers  of  such  commodity  in  such  amounts  and 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary 
to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  production 
thereof:  Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  any 
commodity  which  has  heretofore  or  may  here¬ 
after  be  defined  as  a  strategic  or  critical  ma¬ 
terial  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora¬ 
tion  Act,  as  amended,  such  determinations 
shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Loan  Admin¬ 
istrator,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
and,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law,  such  com¬ 
modity  may  be  bought  or  sold,  or  stored  or 
used,  and  such  subsidy  payments  to  domestic 
producers  thereof  may  be  paid,  only  by  cor¬ 
porations  created  or  organized  pursuant  to 
such  section  5d;  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  sale  of  any  commodity  by  any  such  cor¬ 
poration,  the  sale  price  therefor  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  any  maximum  price  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  is 
applicable  to  such  commodity  at  the  time  of 
sale  or  delivery,  but  such  sale  price  may  be 
below  such  maximum  price  or  below  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  of  such  commodity,  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  buying  or  selling,  or  storage  or 
use,  of  any  such  commodity.  In  any  case  In 
which  a  commodity  is  domestically  produced, 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Administrator  by 
this  subsection  shall  be  exercised  with  re¬ 
spect  to  importations  of  such  commodity  only 
to  the  extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator,  the  domestic  production  of  the 
commodity  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  therefor.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  modify,  suspend,  amend,  or 
supersede  any  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930,  as  amended,  and  nothing  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  or  in  any  existing  law,  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  sale  or  other  disposi¬ 
tion  of  any  agricultural  commodity  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  prohibit  trading  in  any 
agricultural  commodity  for  future  delivery  if 
such  trading  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 

“(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action 
contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
section  3,  and  no  agricultural  commodity 
shall  be  sold  within  the  United  States  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  any 
governmental  agency  at  a  price  below  the 
price  limitations  imposed  by  section  3  (a)  of 
this  Act  with  respect  to  such  commodity. 

“(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements 
under  this  Act  may  contain  such  provisions  as 
the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

“(h)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section 
shall  not  be  used  or  made  to  operate  to  com¬ 
pel  changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost 
practices  or  methods,  or  means  or  aids  to 
distribution,  established  in  any  industry,  ex¬ 
cept  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of 
any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or  re¬ 
quirement  under  this  Act. 

“(i)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  any  fishery  commodity  below  the 
average  price  of  such  commodity  in  the  year 
1941. 

"agricultural  commodities 
“Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be 
established  or  maintained  for  any  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  below  the  highest  of  any 
of  the  following  prices,  as  determined  and 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
(1)  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
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such  commodity,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  grade,  location,  and  sea¬ 
sonal  differentials,  or,  in  case  a  comparable 
price  has  been  determined  for  such  com¬ 
modity  under  subsection  (b),  110  per  centum 
of  such  comparable  price,  adjusted  in  the 
same  manner,  in  lieu  of  110  per  centum  of 
the  parity  price  so  adjusted;  (2)  the  market 
price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  1941;  (3)  the  market  price  prevailing 
for  such  commodity  on  December  15,  1941; 
or  (4)  the  average  price  for  such  commodity 
during  the  period  July  1,  1919,  to  June  30, 
1929. 

“(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity 
prices  shall  be  determined  and  published  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by 
law.  In  the  case  of  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  other  than  the  basic  crops  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  publish  a  com¬ 
parable  price  whenever  he  finds,  after  inves¬ 
tigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  such  commodity 
has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character  since 
the  base  period  as  tcrresult  in  a  price  out 
of  line  with  parity  prices  for  basic  com¬ 
modities. 

“(c)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  or  maintained  for  any  commodity  proc¬ 
essed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substan¬ 
tial  part  from  any  agricultural  commodity 
below  a  price  which  will  reflect  to  producers 
of  such  agricultural  commodity  a  price  for 
such  agricultural  commodity  equal  to  the 
highest  price  therefor  specified  in  subsection 
(a). 

“(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  to  modify,  repeal,  supersede, 
or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend¬ 
ed,  or  to  invalidate  any  marketing  agree¬ 
ment,  license,  or  order,  or  any  provision 
thereof  or  amendment  thereto,  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  or  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  such  Act. 

“(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  law,  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  without  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  except 
that  the  Administrator  may  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  under  section  202  and 
section  205  (a)  and  (b)  to  enforce  compli¬ 
ance  with  any  regulation,  order,  price  sched¬ 
ule  or  other  requirement  with  respect  to  an 
agricultural  commodity  which  has  been  pre¬ 
viously  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

“(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any 
existing  law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  section. 

“prohibitions 

“Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless 
of  any  contract,  agreement,  lease,  or  other 
obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered 
into,  for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any 
commodity,  or  in  the  course  of  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  to  buy  or  receive  any  commodity,  or  to 
demand  or  receive  any  rent  for  any  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations,  or  otherwise 
to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of 
any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or 
of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  206,  or  of  any 
regulation,  order,  or  requirement  under  sec¬ 
tion  202  (b)  or  section  205  (f),  or  to  offer, 
solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing. 

“(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  remove  or  attempt  to  remove  from  any 
defense-area  housing  accommodations,  the 
tenant  or  occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to 
renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the  use  of 
such  accommodations,  because  such  tenant 
or  occupant  has  taken,  or  proposes  to  take, 
action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  there¬ 
under. 


“(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government,  or  for  any  ad¬ 
viser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator  in 
his  official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise 
than  in  the  course  of  official  duty,  any  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  under  this  Act,  or  to  use  any 
such  information,  for  personal  benefit. 

“(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  require  any  person  to  sell  any  com¬ 
modity  or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for 
rent. 

“voluntary  agreements 

“Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other 
groups  having  to  do  with  commodities,  and 
with  representatives  and  associations  thereof, 
to  cooperate  with  any  agency  or  person,  and 
to  enter  into  voluntary  arrangements  or 
agreements  with  any  such  persons,  groups,  or 
associations  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maxi¬ 
mum  prices,  the  issuance  of  other  regulations 
or  orders,  or  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act, 
but  no  such  arrangement  or  agreement  shall 
modify  any  regulation,  order,  or  price  sched¬ 
ule  previously  issued  which  is  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  or 
section  206.  The  Attorney  General  shall  be 
promptly  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each  such 
arrangement  or  agreement. 

“Title  II — Administration  and  Enforcement 

“ADMINISTRATION 

“Sec.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an 
Office  of  Price  Administration,  which  shall  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  Price  Administrator 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  ‘Administra¬ 
tor’).  The  Administrator  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  rate  of  $12,000  per  annum. 
The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws,  appoint  such  employees  as  he 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  carry  out  his 
functions  and  duties  under  this  Act,  and 
shall  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923,  as 
amended.  The  Administrator  may  utilize  the 
services  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
and  may  utilize  and  establish  such  regional, 
local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  vol¬ 
untary  and  uncompensated  services,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  ap¬ 
pointed  under  this  section  may  appear  for 
and  represent  the  Administrator  in  any  case 
in  any  court.  In  the  appointment,  selection, 
classification,  and  promotion  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  no  political  test  or  qualification  shall 
be  permitted  or  given  consideration,  but  all 
such  appointments  and  promotions  shall  be 
given  and  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and 
efficiency. 

“(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  shall  be  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative 
may  exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any 
place.  The  President  is  authorized  to  trans¬ 
fer  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  Act  upon  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  with  respect  to  a  particular 
commodity  or  commodities  to  any  other  de¬ 
partment  or  agency  of  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing  other  functions  relating  to  such  com¬ 
modity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  any  of  the 
powers  and  functions  relating  to  priorities 
or  rationing  conferred  by  law  upon  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity 
or  commodities;  but,  notwithstanding  any 
provision  of  this  or  any  other  law,  no  powers 
or  functions  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or  to  the 
Administrator,  and  no  powers  or  functions 
conferred  by  law  upon  any  other  department 
or  agency  of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  any  agricultural  commodity,  except  powers 
and  functions  relating  to  priorities  or  ra¬ 
tioning,  shall  be  so  transferred. 


“(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  author¬ 
ity  to  make  such  expenditures  (including 
expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent 
at  the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for 
lawbooks  and  books  of  reference;  and  for 
paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  Act.  Tire  provisions  of  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services 
by  the  Administrator  where  the  aggregate 
amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

“(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  issue  such  regulations  and  orders  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

“investigations;  records;  reports 

“Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  make  such  studies  and  investi¬ 
gations  and  to  obtain  such  information  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him 
in  prescribing  any  regulation  or  order  under 
this  Act,  or  in  the  administration  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  Act  and  regulations,  orders, 
and  price  schedules  thereunder. 

“(b)  The  Administrator  is  further  author¬ 
ized,  by  regulation  or  order,  to  require  any 
person  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of 
dealing  with  any  commodity,  or  who  rents 
or  offers  for  rent  or  acts  as  broker  or  agent 
for  the  rental  of  any  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions,  to  furnish  any  such  information  under 
oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise,  to  make  and 
keep  records  and  other  documents,  and  to 
make  reports,  and  he  may  require  any  such 
person  to  permit  the  inspection  and  copying 
of  records  and  other  documents,  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  inventories,  and  the  inspection  of 
defense-area  housing  accommodations.  The 
Administrator  may  administer  oaths  and 
affirmations  and  may,  whenever  necessary, 
by  subpenV  require  any  such  person  to  appear 
and  testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  docu¬ 
ments,  or  both,  at  any  designated  place. 

“(c)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  in¬ 
formation  under  subsection  (a),  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  by  subpena  require  any  other 
person  to  appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and 
produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  desig¬ 
nated  place. 

“(d)  The  production  of  a  person’s  docu¬ 
ments  at  any  place  other  than  his  place  of 
business  shall  not  be  required  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  in  any  case  in  which,  prior  to  the  return 
date  specified  in  the  subpena  issued  with  re¬ 
spect  thereto,  such  person  either  has  fur¬ 
nished  the  Administrator  with  a  copy  of  such 
documents  (certified  by  such  person  under 
oath  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy) ,  or  has 
entered  into  a  stipulation  with  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  as  to  the  information  contained  in 
such  documents. 

“(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  served  upon,  any  person  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  subsection  (c) ,  the  district  court 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  appli¬ 
cation  by  the  Administrator,  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  per¬ 
son  to  appear  and  give  testimony  or  to  appear 
and  produce  documents,  or  both;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may 
be  punished  by  such  court  as  a  contempt 
thereof.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  also  apply  to  any  person  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b),  and  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4  (a). 

"(f)  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage 
as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

“(g)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  com¬ 
plying  with  any  requirements  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-in¬ 
crimination,  but  the  immunity  provisions  of 
the  Compulsory  Testimony  Act  of  February 
11,  1893  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  49,  sec. 
46),  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  indi¬ 
vidual  who  specifically  claims  such  privilege. 
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"(h)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish 
or  disclose  any  information  obtained  under 
this  Act  that  such  Administrator  deems  con¬ 
fidential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request 
for  confidential  treatment  is  made  by  the 
person  furnishing  such  information,  unless 
he  determines  that  the  withholding  thereof 
is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense  and  security. 

‘‘PROCEDURE 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  sixty 
days  after  the  issuance  of  any  regulation  or 
order  under  section  2,  or  in  the  case  of  a 
price  schedule,  within  a  period  of  sixty  days 
after  the  effective  date  thereof  specified  in 
section  206,  any  person  subject  to  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  may,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator, 
file  a  protest  specifically  setting  forth  objec¬ 
tions  to  any  such  provision  and  affidavits  or 
other  written  evidence  in  support  of  such 
objections.  At  any  time  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  such  sixty  days  any  person  subject  to 
any  provision  of  such  regulation,  order,  or 
price  schedule  may  file  such  a  protest  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  such  sixty  days.  Statements  in  sup¬ 
port  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  may  be  received  and  incorporated 
in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at  such 
times  and  in  accordance  with  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection, 
but  in  no  event  more  than  thirty  days  after 
such  filing  or  ninety  days  after  the  issuance 
of  the  regulation  or  order  (or  in  the  case 
of  a  price  schedule,  ninety  days  after  the 
effective  date  thereof  specified  in  section 
206)  in  respect  of  which  the  protest  is  filed, 
whichever  occurs  later,  the  Administrator 
shall  either  grant  or  deny  such  protest  in 
whole  or  in  part,  notice  such  protest  for 
hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  further  evidence  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  In  the  event  that  the  Administrator 
denies  any  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part, 
he  shall  inform  the  protestant  of  the  grounds 
upon  which  such  decision  is  based,  and  of 
any  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  official  notice. 

“(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  the 
Administrator  may  take  official  notice  of 
economic  data  and  other  facts,  including 
facts  found  by  him  as  a  result  of  action 
taken  under  section  202. 

“(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section 
may  be  limited  by  the  Administrator  to  the 
filing  of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence, 
and  the  filing  of  briefs. 

"review 

"Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved 
by  the  denial  or  partial  denial  of  his  protest 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  denial, 
file  a  complaint  with  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c),  specifying  his  objections  and  praying 
that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in  whole 
or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall 
forthwith  be  served  on  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court  a 
transcript  of  such  portions  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  connection  with  the  protest  as  are 
material  under  the  complaint.  Such  tran¬ 
script  shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth, 
so  far  as  practicable,  the  economic  data  and 
other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator  has 
taken  official  notice.  Upon  the  filing  of  such 
complaint  the  court  shall  have  exclusive  Ju¬ 
risdiction  to  set  aside  such  regulation,  order, 
or  price  schedule,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to 
dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand  the  pro¬ 
ceeding:  Provided,  That  the  regulation, 

order,  or  price  schedule  may  be  modified  or 
rescinded  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  com¬ 
plaint.  No  objection  to  such  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule,  and  no  evidence  in 


support  of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  court,  unless  such  objection 
shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the  complainant 
in  the  protest  or  such  evidence  shall  be  con¬ 
tained  in  the  transcript.  If  application  is 
made  to  the  court  by  either  party  for  leave 
to  introduce  additional  evidence  which  was 
either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and  not 
admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably  have 
been  offered  to  the  Administrator  or  included 
by  the  Administrator  in  such  proceedings,  and 
the  court  determines  that  such  evidence 
should  be  admitted,  the  court  shall  order  the 
evidence  to  be  presented  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor.  The  Administrator  shall  promptly  re¬ 
ceive  the  same,  and  such  other  evidence  as 
he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon 
he  shall  certify  and  file  with  the  court  a 
transcript  thereof  and  any  modification  made 
in  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  as 
a  result  thereof;  except  that  on  request  by 
the  Administrator,  any  such  evidence  shall 
be  presented  directly  to  the  court. 

“(b)  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  shall  be  enjoined  or  set  aside,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant 
establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court 
that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary 
or  capricious.  The  effectiveness  of  a  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting  aside, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  regulation,  or¬ 
der,  or  price  schedule  shall  be  postponed  until 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry 
thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  is  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court 
under  subsection  (d)  within  such  thirty  days, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be 
postponed  until  an  order  of  the  Supreme 
Court  denying  such  petition  becomes  final, 
or  until  other  final  disposition  of  the  case 
by  the  Supreme  Court. 

“(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the 
United  States  to  be  known  as  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of  three 
or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  from  judges  of 
the  United  States  district  courts  and  circuit 
courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  shall  designate  one  of  such 
judges  as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency  Court 
of  Appeals,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  des¬ 
ignate  additional  judges  for  such  court  and 
revoke  previous  designations.  The  Chief 
judge  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the 
court  into  divisions  of  three  or  more  mem¬ 
bers,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judg¬ 
ment  as  the  judgment  of  the  court.  The 
court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  district 
court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  by  this  Act;  except  that  the  court 
shall  not  have  power  to  issue  any  temporary 
restraining  order  or  interlocutory  decree  stay¬ 
ing  or  restraining,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  section  2  or  any  price  schedule  effec¬ 
tive  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  206.  The  court  shall  exercise  its 
powers  and  prescribe  rules  governing  its  pro¬ 
cedure  in  such  manner  as  to  expedite  the 
determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has  juris¬ 
diction  under  this  Act.  The  court  may  fix 
and  establish  a  table  of  costs  and  fees  to  be 
approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  costs  and  fees  so  fixed  shall 
not  exceed  with  respect  to  any  item  the  costs 
and  fees  charged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.  The  court  shall  have  a 
seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places  as  it  may 
specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  or  proper. 

“(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a 
judgment  or  order,  interlocutory  or  final,  by 
the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition 
for  a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
thereupon  the  judgment  or  order  shall  be 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  240 
of  the  Judicial  Code,  as  amended  (U.  S.  C., 


1934  edition,  title  28,  sec.  347) .  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expe¬ 
dite  the  disposition  of  all  causes  filed  therein 
pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
upon  review  of  judgments  and  orders  of  the 
Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity 
of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  2,  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
206,  and  of  any  provision  of  any  such  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  price  schedule.  Except  as 
provided  in  this  section,  no  court,  Federal, 
State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have  jurisdiction 
or  power  to  consider  the  validity  of  any  such 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to 
stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  any  provision  of  this  Act  author¬ 
izing  the  issuance  of  such  regulations  or 
orders,  or  making  effective  any  such  price 
schedule,  or  any  provision  of  any  such  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to  restrain 
or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  pro¬ 
vision. 

"ENFORCEMENT 

“Sec.  205  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator  any  person  Iras  engaged  or 
is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  any  provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act, 
he  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate 
court  for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or 
practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing  compli¬ 
ance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  show¬ 
ing  by  the  Administrator  that  such  person 
has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  such 
acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  temporary 
injunction,  restraining  order,  or  other  order 
shall  be  granted  without  bond. 

“(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and  any 
person  who  makes  any  statement  or  entry 
false  in  any  material  respect  in  any  docu¬ 
ment  or  report  required  to  be  kept  or  filed 
under  section  2  or  section  202,  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation 
of  section  4  (c)  and  for  not  more  than  one 
year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Whenever  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  person 
is  liable  to  punishment  under  this  subsec¬ 
tion,  he  may  certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney 
General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion,  cause 
appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

"(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  of  criminal  proceedings  for  violations 
of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and,  concurrently 
with  State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  other 
proceedings  under  section  205  of  this  Act. 
Such  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in 
any  district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or 
transaction  constituting  the  violation  oc-fc 
curred.  Except  as  provided  in  section  205 
(f)  (2),  such  other  proceedings  may  be 

brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part  of 
any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  vio¬ 
lation  occurred,  and  may  also  be  brought  in 
the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases 
may  be  served  in  any  district  wherein  the 
defendant  resides  or  transacts  business  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  Any 
such  court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and 
expedite  the  disposition  of  any  criminal  or 
other  proceedings  brought  before  it  under 
this  section.  No  costs  shall  be  assessed 
against  the  Administrator  or  the  United 
States  Government  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  Act. 

“(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for 
damages  or  penalties  in  any  Federal,  State, 
or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  In 
respect  of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be 
done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement  there¬ 
under,  or  under  any  price  schedule  of  the 
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Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  or  of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian  Supply, 
notwithstanding  that  subsequently  such  pro¬ 
vision,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  re¬ 
quirement,  or  agreement  may  be  modified, 
rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid.  In 
any  suit  or  action  wherein  a  party  relies  for 
ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon  this  Act  or 
any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  require¬ 
ment,  or  agreement  thereunder,  the  court 
having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit  or  action 
shall  certify  such  fact  to  the  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  may  intervene  in  any  such 
suit  or  action. 

"(e)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  vio¬ 
lates  a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  the  person  who  buys  such  commodity 
for  use  or  consumption  other  than  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  business  may  bring  an 
action  either  for  $50  or  for  treble  the  amount 
by  which  the  consideration  exceeded  the  ap¬ 
plicable  maximum  price,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  plus  reasonable  attorney’s  fees  and 
costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or  re¬ 
ceipt  of  rent  for  defense-area  housing  accom¬ 
modations  shall  be  deemed  the  buying  or 
selling  of  a  commodity,  as  the  case  may  be. 
If  any  person  selling  a  commodity  violates 
a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  pre¬ 
scribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum 
prices,  and  the  buyer  is  not  entitled  to  bring 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  bring  such  action  under  this 
subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Any  suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may 
be  brought  in  any  court  of  competent  juris¬ 
diction,  and  shall  be  instituted  within  one 
year  after  delivery  is  completed  or  rent  is 
paid.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
not  take  effect  until  after  the  expiration  of 
six  months  from  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

“(f)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  such  action  is  necessary  or 
proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  and  to  assure  compliance  with  and 
provide  for  the  effective  enforcement  of  any 
regulation  or  order  issued  or  which  may  be 
issued  under  section  2,  or  of  any  price  sched¬ 
ule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order 
issue  to  or  require  of  any  person  or  persons 
subject  to  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  section  2,  or  subject  to  any  such  price 
schedule,  a  license  as  a  condition  of  selling 
any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect 
to  which  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  is  applicable.  It  shall  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Administrator  to  issue  a  separate 
license  for  each  commodity  or  for  each  regu¬ 
lation,  order,  or  price  schedule  with  respect 
to  which  a  license  is  required.  No  such 
#  license  shall  contain  any  provision  which 
could  not  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  under  section  2  or  section 
202:  Provided,  That  no  such  license  may  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  selling  or  distribut¬ 
ing  (except  as  waste  or  scrap)  newspapers, 
periodicals,  books,  or  other  printed  or  written 
material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  selling  radio  time:  Provided  further. 
That  no  license  may  be  required  of  any  farmer 
as  a  condition  of  selling  any  agricultural 
commodity  produced  by  him,  and  no  license 
may  be  required  of  any  fisherman  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  selling  any  fishery  commodity  caught 
or  taken  by  him:  Provided  further,  That  in 
any  case  in  which  such  a  license  is  required 
of  any  person,  the  Administrator  shall  not 
have  power  to  deny  to  such  person  a  license 
to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities,  unless 
such  person  already  has  such  a  license  to  sell 
such  commodity  or  commodities,  or  unless 
there  is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  with  respect  to  such  person  an 
order  of  suspension  of  a  previous  license  to 
the  extent  that  such  previous  license  author¬ 


ized  such  person  to  sell  such  commodity  or 
commodities. 

"(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Administrator  a  person  has  violated  any  of 
the  provisions  of  a  license  issued  under  this 
subsection,  or  has  violated  any  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  any  regulation,  order,  or  require¬ 
ment  under  section  2  or  section  202  (b),  or 
any  of  the  provisions  of  any  price  schedule 
effective  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  206,  which  is  applicable  to  such 
person,  a  warning  notice  shall  be  sent  by  reg¬ 
istered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  per¬ 
son  has  again  violated  any  of  the  provisions 
of  such  license,  regulation,  order,  price  sched¬ 
ule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such 
warning  notice,  the  Administrator  may  peti¬ 
tion  any  State  or  Territorial  court  of  com¬ 
petent  jurisdiction,  or  a  district  court  subject 
to  the  limitations  hereinafter  provided,  for 
an  order  suspending  the  license  of  such  per¬ 
son  for  any  period  of  not  more  than  twelve 
months.  If  any  such  court  finds  that  such 
person  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of 
such  license,  regulation,  order,  price  sched¬ 
ule,  or  requirement  after  the  receipt  of  the 
warning  notice,  such  court  shall  issue  an 
order  suspending  the  license  to  the  extent 
that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell  the 
commodity  or  commodities  in  connection 
with  which  the  violation  occurred,  or  to  the 
extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell 
any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect 
to  which  a  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
section  2,  or  a  price  schedule  effective  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  206, 
is  applicable;  but  no  such  suspension  shall 
be  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  any 
such  proceedings  for  the  suspension  of  a 
license  may  be  brought  in  a  district  court  if 
the  licensee  is  doing  business  in  more  than 
one  State,  or  if  his  gross  sales  exceed 
$100,000  per  annum.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order  of  any 
court  either  suspending  a  license,  or  dismiss¬ 
ing  or  denying  in  whole  or  in  part  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator’s  petition  for  suspension,  an 
appeal  may  be  taken  from  such  judgment  or 
order  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal  may  be 
taken  in  other  cases  from  a  judgment  or  order 
of  a  State,  Territorial,  or  district  court, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Upon  good  cause  shown, 
any  such  order  of  suspension  may  be  stayed 
by  the  appropriate  court  or  any  judge  thereof 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  practice; 
and  upon  written  stipulation  of  the  parties 
to  the  proceeding  for  suspension,  approved 
by  the  trial  court,  any  such  order  of  suspen¬ 
sion  may  be  modified,  and  the  license  which 
has  been  suspended  may  be  restored,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  such  court  shall 
find  reasonable.  Any  such  order  of  suspen¬ 
sion  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  appropriate  ap¬ 
pellate  court  if,  under  the  appl  rble  rules 
of  law,  the  evidence  in  the  record  supports  a 
finding  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  any 
provision  of  such  license,  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt 
of  such  warning  notice.  No  proceedings  for 
suspension  of  a  license,  and  no  such  suspen¬ 
sion,  shall  confer  any  immunity  from  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act. 

‘‘saving  provisions 

“Sec.  206.  Any  price  schedule  establishing 
a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices,  issued 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Supply,  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
Administrator  provided  for  by  section  201  of 
this  Act  takes  office,  shall,  from  such  date, 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  this  Act  until  such  price  schedule 
is  superseded  by  action  taken  pursuant  to 
such  section  2.  Such  price  schedules  shall 
be  consistent  with  the  standards  contained 
in  section  2  and  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to 


protest  and  review  as  provided  in  section  203 
and  section  204  of  this  Act.  All  such  price 
schedules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal 
Register  within  ten  days  after  the  date  upon 
which  such  Administrator  takes  office. 

“Title  III — Miscellaneous 

“QUARTERLY  REPORT 

“Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to 
time,  but  not  less  frequently  than  once 
every  ninety  days,  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  of  operations  under  this 
Act.  If  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  is  not  in  session,  such  reports 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

“DEFINITIONS 

“Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

“(a)  The  term  ‘sale’  includes  sales,  dis¬ 
positions,  exchanges,  leases,  and  other  trans¬ 
fers,  and  contracts  and  offers  to  do  any  of  the 
foregoing.  The  terms  ‘sell’,  ‘selling’,  ‘seller’, 
‘buy’,  and  ‘buyer’,  shall  be  construed  accord¬ 
ingly. 

“(b)  The  term  ‘price’  means  the  considera¬ 
tion  demanded  or  received  in  connection  with 
the  sale  of  a  commodity. 

“(c)  The  term  ‘commodity’  means  commod¬ 
ities,  articles,  products,  and  materials  (except 
materials  furnished  for  publication  by  any 
press  association  or  feature  service,  books, 
magazines,  motion  pictures,  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap), 
and  it  also  includes  services  rendered  other¬ 
wise  than  as  an  employee  in  connection  with 
the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  installa¬ 
tion,  repair,  or  negotiation  of  purchases  or 
sales  of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection  with 
the  operation  of  any  service  establishment 
for  the  servicing  of  a  commodity:  Provided, 
That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  regulation  of  (1)  compensa¬ 
tion  paid  by  an  employer  to  any  of  his  em¬ 
ployees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common 
carrier  or  other  public  utility,  or  (3)  rates 
charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  selling  or  underwriting  insurance,  or 
(4)  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged  in 
the  business  of  operating  or  publishing  a 
newspaper,  periodical,  or  magazine,  or  operat¬ 
ing  a  radio-broadcasting  station,  a  motion- 
picture  or  other  theater  enterprise,  or  outdoor 
advertising  facilities,  or  (5)  rates  charged  for 
any  professional  services. 

“(d)  The  term  ‘defense-rental  area’  means 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  area  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where 
defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten 
to  result  in  an  increase  in  the  rents  for 
housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

“(e)  The  term  ‘defense-area  housing  ac¬ 
commodations’  means  housing  accommoda¬ 
tions  within  any  defense-rental  area. 

“(f)  The  term  ‘housing  accommodations’ 
means  any  building,  structure,  or  part  there¬ 
of,  or  land  appurtenant  thereto,  or  any  other 
real  or  personal  property  rented  or  offered 
for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling  purposes  (in¬ 
cluding  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming 
or  boarding  house  accommodations,  and  other 
properties  used  for  living  or  dwelling  pur¬ 
poses)  together  with  all  privileges,  services, 
furnishings,  furniture,  and  facilities  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
property. 

“(g)  The  term  ‘rent’  means  the  considera¬ 
tion  demanded  or  received  in  connection  with 
the  use  or  occupancy  or  the  transfer  of  a 
lease  of  any  housing  accommodations. 

“(h)  The  term  ‘person’  includes  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  corporation,  partnership,  association, 
or  any  other  organized  group  of  persons,  or 
legal  successor  or  representative  of  any  of 
the  foregoing,  and  includes  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other  govern¬ 
ment;  or  any  of  its  political  subdivisions,  or 
any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  no  punishment  provided  by  this 
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Act  shall  apply  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any 
such  government,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency. 

"(i)  The  term  ‘maximum  price’,  as  applied 
to  prices  of  commodities  means  the  maxi¬ 
mum  lawful  price  for  such  commodities,  and 
the  term  'maximum  rent’  means  the  maxi¬ 
mum  lawful  rent  for  the  use  of  defense-area 
housing  accommodations.  Maximum  prices 
and  maximum  rents  may  be  formulated,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  terms  of  prices,  rents, 
margins,  commissions,  fees,  and  other 
charges,  and  allowances. 

“(j)  The  term  ‘documents’  Includes  rec¬ 
ords,  books,  accounts,  correspondence,  memo¬ 
randa,  and  other  documents,  and  drafts  and 
copies  of  any  of  the  foregoing. 

“(k)  The  term  ‘district  court’  means  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  States  Court  for  any  Territory  or 
other  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  term  ‘circuit  courts 
of  appeals’  includes  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
“separability 

“Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per¬ 
son  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid, 
the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and 
the  applicability  of  such  provision  to  other 
persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

“Sec.  304.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  or 
proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  Act. 

"APPLICATION  OP  EXISTING  LAW 

“Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  inconslst-  ■ 
ent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

"SHORT  TITLE 

“Sec.  306.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
‘Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.’  ” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

Carter  Glass, 

John  A.  Danaher, 

Alben  W.  Barkley, 

J.  H.  Bankhead, 

Robert  A.  Taft, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Henry  B.  Steagall, 

Clyde  Williams, 

Brent  Spence, 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  majority  leader  and 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  Would 
there  be  objection  to  making  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  on  the  price-control  bill  the 
pending  business  at  the  present  time? 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  conference  re¬ 
port  is  a  privileged  matter,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  can  move  to  take  it  up  at  any  time. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  make  it  the  un¬ 
finished  business. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  ask  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  conference  report, 
with  the  understanding  that  it  will  be 
taken  up  when  the  Senate  meets  tomor¬ 
row.  I  may  say  that  the  House  has 
adopted  the  conference  report,  which  is 
my  reason  for  bringing  it  up  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
ALLOCATION  OP  INCOME  FROM  CERTAIN 

PROPERTY  TO  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITU¬ 
TION 

Mr.  BA.RKLEY.  From  the  Committee 
on  the  Library  I  report  favorably  the  bill 
(H.  R.  5895)  to  authorize  the  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  to  allocate 
one-half  of  the  income  from  certain 
property  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  read  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  bill  was  read,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Library  of 
Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  is  authorized  to 
allocate  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  one- 
half  of  the  net  income  derived  after  June 
30,  1941,  from  the  rental  of  the  property 
located  at  Sixteenth  and  I  Streets  NW.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  conveyed  by  Annie-May  Hege- 
man  to  the  Board  by  deed  of  December  20, 
1938. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
explain  the  bill  in  a  word.  A  very  chari¬ 
tably  inclined  lady  gave  to  the  Library 
of  Congress  trust  fund  a  valuable  build¬ 
ing  in  Washington  located  at  Sixteenth 
and  I  Streets.  In  the  deed  of  gift  she 
provided  that  when  the  property  was  sold 
the  proceeds  should  be  divided  equally 
between  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
the  Library  of  Congress  trust  fund.  The 
property  has  not  been  sold.  She  has  in¬ 
dicated  her  desire  that  the  income  from 
the  property  shall  be  divided  between 
these  two  institutions,  and  that  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Library  of  Congress  trust 
fund  and  also  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu¬ 
tion.  The  bill  carries  out  that  intention. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

CONFIRMATION  OF  NOMINATION  OF 
WALTER  A.  KEELING 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  Executive  Calendar.  The  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  however  de¬ 
sires  to  have  a  nomination  considered. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  nomination  of  Walter  A.  Keeling,  of 
Texas,  to  be  United  States  district  judge 
for  the  western  district  of  Texas.  A  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju¬ 
diciary  held  a  hearing  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  the  full  committee  made  a 
unanimous  favorable  report.  The  At¬ 
torney  General  investigated  Mr.  Keeling 
very  thoroughly  and  was  enthusiastic  in 
support  of  his  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Walter  A.  Keeling,  of  Texas,  to  be 
United  States  district  judge  for  the  west¬ 
ern  district  of  Texas,  vice  Hon.  Robert  J. 
McMillan,  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  nomination?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and,  without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  confirmed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  President  be  notified 
immediatly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o’clock  and  23  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
January  27,  1942,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  26  (legislative  day  of 
January  23),  1942: 

United  States  District  Judge 
Walter  A.  Keeling,  to  be  United  States  dis¬ 
trict  judge  for  the  western  district  of  Texas. 


House  of  Representatives 


,The  House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Mont- 
gomeiw,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayerSy 

C  Prince  of  Peace,  bid  our  fears  and 
doubtings 'cqase ;  in  suffering  and  hard¬ 
ship,  be  Thoupur  stay.  We  pray  that  all 
may  behold  the  life  that  now  is  and  in 
Thy  graciousness  give  us  power  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  that  love  the  Lord.  Thy 
voice  hath  declared  that  love  and  truth 
alone  endure  and  that  throughout  the 
great  unknown  which  lies  beyond,  it  is 
well  with  the  good  and  ill  with  the 
wicked.  '■% 

Heavenly  Father,  lay  Thy  hand  upon 
us  and  bless  us  and  let  Thy  holy  Spirit 
inspire  the  hidden  power  of  the  soul.  As 
deliverer  and  emancipator  lift  up  the 
voice  of  righteousness  and  triumph,  in¬ 
fusing  in  us  a  new-found  courage  in  rich 
blessing  to  all.  As  debtors  to  the  pio¬ 
neers  of  free  government,  grant  that  the 
spirit  of  the  prophets  and  the  martyrs 
may  be  poured  into  the  failures  and 
weakness  of  man.  Forbid  that  there 
should  fall  from  our  lips  words  which 
stir  the  flames  of  hate  and  resentment; 
but  Alm'ghty  God,  we  pray  for  the  open 
road  and  the  sky  above  us  that  each  day 
may  be  invested  with  knightly  power, 
transfigured  and  lifted  to  the  mount  of 
consecration  and  prayer.  In  the  blessed 
name  of  our  Saviour.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  January  23,  1942,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

On  January  15,  1942: 

H.R.4077.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  License  Act  so  as  to  permit  the 
transportation  of  school  children  and  occa¬ 
sional  sightseeing  operations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  without  procurement  of  a  li¬ 
cense  or  payment  of  a  tax  in  the  case  of 
certain  vehicles  performing  such  operations 
in  connection  with  transportation  to  the 
District  of  Columbia; 

H.  R.  5135.  An  act  to  appoint  Capt.  Porter 
M.  Hoidale,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  a 
lieutenant,  senior  grade,  in  the  United  States 
Navy  Medical  Corps; 

H.  R.  5464.  An  act  to  authorize  transfer  of 
enlisted  men  of  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps 
Reserve  to  the  Regular  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps;  arid 

H.  R/6163.  An  act  to  prohibit  parking  of 
vehioies  upon  public  or  private  property  in 
the-  District  of  Columbia  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  owner  of  such  property. 


Monday,  January  26,  1942 

On  January  19,  1942: 

H.  R.  5837.  An  act  to  fcegulate  the  distri¬ 
bution  and  promotion  of '.commissioned  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

On  January  20,  1942: 

H.  R.  4250.  An  act  to  provide  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  medal  to  Roland  Baycher  in 
recognition  of  his  bravery  and  henvj^m  in 
rescuing  five  children  from  drowning  in 
Lake  Champlain. 

On  January  21,  1942: 

H.  R.  6128.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  enti¬ 
tled  “An  act  to  expedite  the  provision  of 
housing  in  connection  with  national  de¬ 
fense,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
October  14,  1940,  as  amended. 

GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacARTHUR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26,  1880,  there  was  born  one  of 
the  outstanding  Americans  of  all  times, 
and  certainly  of  the  present  generation. 
I  refer  to  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur,  who 
is  so  valiantly  leading  our  forces  in  the 
Philippines  at  the  present  time.  At  this 
time  he  is  waging  the  hardest  fight  of 
his  great  career,  and  the  series  of  battles 
that  he  is  waging  will  have  a  great  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  outcome  of  the  war  in  the 
East,  and  the  wars  that  are  being  waged 
throughout  the  world  today.  The  Philip¬ 
pines  are  a  vital  outpost  of  the  United 
States  defense.  General  MacArthur  rec¬ 
ognized  that  years  ago  when  other  out¬ 
standing  military  leaders  failed  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  important  fact. 

General  MacArthur  enjoys  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  the  respect  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  equally  the 
confidence  and  respect  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  He  is  a  great  mili¬ 
tary  leader  who  has  always  won  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  respect  of  the  men  in  his 
command.  He  is  a  dramatic  figure  and 
a  brilliant  strategist.  In  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  we  have  a  man  whose  feeling, 
whose  determination  is,  “I  must  not  fail.” 
Today  we  pause  to  honor  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  a  great  American,  and  in  honor¬ 
ing  him  today  we  also  honor  every  officer 
and  enlisted  man  in  his  command,  Amer¬ 
ican  and  Filipino  alike.  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  and  the  men  under  him  are  mak¬ 
ing  history  and  their  bravery  and  ex¬ 
ploits  will  occupy  a  foremost  page  in 
American  history.  To  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur  and  the  men  of  his  command, 
American  and  Filipino  alike,  the  people 
of  America  extend  a  salute. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the 
sixty-second  birthday  of  Gen.  Douglas 


MacArthur,  an  experienced,  brilliant, 
able,  and  courageous  officer,  who  is  a 
credit  to  the  Army  and  to  the  American 
people. 

General  MacArthur  is  only  the  fifth 
full  general  to  have  received  such  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  United  States  Army,  begin¬ 
ning  with  General  Grant  and  followed  by 
Generals  Sherman,  Sheridan,  and  Per¬ 
shing.  General  MacArthur  is  the  son  of 
Lt.  Gen.  Arthur  MacArthur,  who  served 
with  gallantry  in  a  Wisconsin  regiment 
hj  the  Civil  War  and  was  later  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  forces  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines. 

Douglas  MacArthur  was  born  at  an 
Army  pdst  in  Arkansas  on  January  26, 
1880,  and  graduated  with  highest  honors 
from  West  Point  in  1903.  He  served  with 
distinction  andbravery  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  For|y-second  or  Rainbow 
Division  in  France  and  later  became  the 
youngest  chief  of  staff  in  the  history  of 
the  Army. 

For  the  past  6  years  he  has  been  loaned 
to  the  Government  of  the  Philippines  to 
organize  an  army  for  their  defense.  How 
well  he  has  succeeded  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  the  glorious  and  gallant 
battle  he  is  fighting  against  overwhelming 
Japanese  forces. 

On  this,  his  birthday  anniversary,  let  us 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  includ¬ 
ing  many  who  know  him  well  and  admire 
him,  send  a  message  over  to  him  and  his 
heroic  American  and  Philippine  soldiers 
of  heartfelt  congratulations  and  gratitude 
for  his  brave  and  magnificent  stand,  and 
with  the  fervent  hope  that  he  may  sur¬ 
vive  to  see  America  victorious  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  and  to  lead  our  armies  to  victory 
not  only  against  the  treacherous  Japs  but 
against  all  their  allies  wherever  the  war 
may  be  waged. 

Happy  birthday  to  you,  General  Mac¬ 
Arthur,  and  victory  to  your  arms  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  best  traditions  and  ideals  of 
America.  Your  leadership,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  resolute  defense  against  great 
odds  is  an  inspiration  to  the  American 
people. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and 
include  an  article  by  Frank  C.  Waldrop 
appearing  in  this  morning’s  issue  of  the 
Times-Herald. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

NAVAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1943 

Mr.  SCRUGHAM,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  reported  the  bill  (H.  R. 
646.0,  Rept.  No.  1676)  making  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  Navy  Department  and  the 
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FEDERALIZATION  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  include  in  my  remarks 
a  telegram  I  received  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure 
the  membership  will  be  interested  in  a 
telegram  I  received  from  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Florida  with  reference  to 
an  unemployment  compensation  proposal 
which  may  later  come  up  for  your  con¬ 
sideration.  His  views  as  presented  in 
this  telegram  reflect  very  well  the  views 
of  a  large  number  of  people  in  our  State. 
We  feel  that  our  State’s  prerogatives  and 
rights  should  be  preserved.  The  tele¬ 
gram  from  the  Governor  reads  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  there  will  be 
an  attempt  to  force  federalization  of  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  by  attaching  to  rev¬ 
enue  bill.  Sincerely  hope  that  if  salary  taxes 
are  to  be  levied  they  be  for  revenue  only  and 
not  involved  with  social  security  and  fur¬ 
ther  that  proposals  for  federalization  of  un¬ 
employment  compensation  be  embodied  in 
a  separate  bill  giving  full  opportunity  to 
fight  it.  Southern  Governors’  conference 
recently  held  in  Miami  adopted  strong  reso¬ 
lution  opposing  federalization  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  which  would  mean  in 
our  State  the  loss  of  the  experience  rating 
system  and  a  large  tax  increase  besides  the 
other  disadvantages.  Likewise  our  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  system  in  Florida 
covers  many  thousands  of  citrus  packing¬ 
house  workers  who  are  not  included  in  the 
Federal  program;  also  minimum  require¬ 
ments  required  for  payment  of  benefits  and 
minimum  and  maximum  benefits  vary  in 
the  different  States;  these  benefits  in  our 
State  are  exceedingly  favorable  to  the  workers. 
I  not  only  protest  vigorously  the  federaliza¬ 
tion  proposal  described  above  but  also 
strongly  urge  that  you  fight  any  attempt  to 
federalize  our  unemployment  compensation 
set-up  even  In  a  separate  bill.  Please  bring 
to  attention  of  proper  authorities  that  Florida 
cooperated  gladly  and  quickly  in  the  trans¬ 
ferring  of  the  employment  service  to  the 
Federal  Government  but  that  I  feel  unem¬ 
ployment  compensation  involves  questions 
which  vary  in  the  different  States. 

Spessard  L.  Holland,  Governor. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
passage  of  the  Ramspeck  bill,  H.  R.  3487, 
which  provides  pensions  for  Congressmen 
was  a, terrible  mistake,  if  r»t  something 
much  worse. 

I  hope  the  President  vetoes  it. 

So  important  a  measure  as  this  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  House  under  a 
rule  permitting  time  for  study  and  de¬ 
bate  so  that  every  Member  could  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  know  what  it  con¬ 
tained. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  in  this  Congress 
and  with  constituents  that  I  am  unalter¬ 
ably  opposed  to  the  provision  in  this  bill 
which  provides  pensions  for  Congress¬ 
men.  Furthermore,  I  want  it  to  be 


.  known  that  no  matter  how  long  I  may 
I  be  in  Congress  I  shall  never  participate 
in  this  grab. 

I  think  two  decidedly  different  prin¬ 
ciples  are  involved  when  Congressmen 
provide  pensions  for  themselves  and 
when  they  provide  pensions  for  other 
persons. 

In  my  opinion,  this  act  is  but  a  short 
step  to  Congressmen  voting  themselves 
a  life  tenure  of  office. 

Now  when  our  Nation  is  in  its  greatest 
struggle  for  life,  when  unlimited  sacri¬ 
fices  are  demanded  of  everyone  of  us, 
while  our  soldiers  are  dying  by  the 
thousands  on  the  battlefield;  aye,  when 
justice  cries  to  high  heaven  that  we  save 
every  dollar  to  provide  our  soldiers  with 
the  necessaries  to  carry  on,  a  bare  hand¬ 
ful  of  men  in  this  body  successfully 
manipulate  through  this  measure  which 
provides  pensions  for  Congressmen. 

And  one  of  the  fattest  pensions  of 
them  all,  at  that — up  to  $5,000  per  year. 
To  me  this  is  wrong  and  unpatriotic. 

Why,  if  allowed  to  stand  it  will,  in  my 
opinion,  go  far  in  destroying  what  faith 
the  people  still  have  left  in  Congress  and 
the  last  vestige  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States. 

LET  US  ISSUE  VICTORY  BONDS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Fri¬ 
day  I  read  into  the  Record  a  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  little  poem  dedicated  to  what 
the  author  called  the  Victory  stamp 
rather  than  the  Defense  stamp.  If  you 
read  that  poem  in  Friday’s  Record  I  feel 
certain  you  agree  with  me  that  the  au¬ 
thor  built  a  splendid  case  for  the  Victory 
stamp  and  bond. 

I  have  today  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Morgenthau,  recommend¬ 
ing  that  when  existing  supplies  are  con¬ 
sumed  the  new  issues  of  war  stamps  and 
bonds  be  designated  as  Victory  stamps 
and  Victory  bonds  instead  of  Defense 
bonds  and  stamps.  Defense  was  an  ap¬ 
propriate  name  while  America  was  at 
peace — now  America  is  at  war,  victory  is 
the  goal,  and  we  have  both  a  war  to  win 
and  a  peace  to  promote  and  protect. 

It  is  not  enough  tWat  we  ward  off  de¬ 
feat  by  defending  ourselves— we  must 
seek  that  type  of  victory  which  will  be¬ 
come  the  background  of  a  permanent 
peace.  To  that  end  I  suggest  that  you 
join  me  in  recommending  that  the  Treas-' 
ury  Department  issue  a  series  of  Victory 
bonds  and  stamps  as  a  logical  successor 
to  the  Defense  bonds  and  stamps  which 
are  new  being  issued. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  McCCRMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  remarks  that  I  heretofore  made 
this  morning. 

,■  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  ito 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  tMr.  McCormack]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex¬ 


pend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  statement  made  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior  before  the  Public 
Lands  Committee  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Mr.  Rankin]? 

There, was  no  objection. 

[The  matter  referred  to  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES— INDEPENDENCE  OF 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Insular 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  section  2  (a)  (11)  of 
the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  24, 
1934,  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  for  the 
complete  independence  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution  and  a  form  of  government 
for  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  for  other 
purposes,’’  I  transmit  copies  of  laws  en¬ 
acted  by  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Included  are  laws  of 
the  Second  National  Assembly,  second 
session,  January  22  to  May  8,  1940:  Sec¬ 
ond  National  Assembly,  fourth  special 
session,  July  8  to  August  10,  1940;  and 
Second  National  Assembly,  third  sesskm, 
January  27  to  May  22,  1941. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.X 

The  White  House,  January  26,  194.2.  . 

EMERGENCY  PRICE-CONTROL  ACT 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  H.  R. 
5990,  to  further  the  national  defense  and 
security  by  checking  speculative  and  ex¬ 
cessive  price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and 
inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  be  read  in 
lieu  of  the  full  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Steagall]? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  which  the  Congress 
will  have  before  it.  We  have  spent  sev¬ 
eral  months  on  the  subject.  I  wonder  if 
we  may  have  some  agreement  as  to  time. 
I  understand  that  under  the  rule  we  will 
have  an  hour’s  time,  which  I  believe  is 
under  the  control  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama.  I  have  innumerable  requests 
for  time  on  this  side  and,  to  do  jusiice  to 
this  subject,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
we  can  get  along  with  very  much  less  than 
3  or  4  hours.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  come 
to  some  agreement  for  reasonable  time 
in  which  to  discuss  the  controversial 
features  of  the  conference  report,  which, 
I  may  say,  are  many  and  varied. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  if  he 
will  indicate  to  the  House  just  what  the 
trend  of  the  discussion  will  be  and  hew 
wide  a  range  will  be  covered?  Of  course, 
if  we  undertake  to  have  a  new  discussion 
of  the  entire  subject  covered  by  this  bill, 
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we  would  need  a  great  deal  of  time.  I 
am  wondering  if  we  may  not  agree  on 
2  hours,  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  my¬ 
self  and  one-half  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan?  I  should  think  that  would  be 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  will  indicate  to  the 
gentleman  the  controversial  matters  in 
the  conference  report.  There  is  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  respect  to  licensing,  the  provi¬ 
sion  in  respect  to  some  method  for  review¬ 
ing  the  maximum  prices  or  ceilings  placed 
by  the  Administrator;  there  is  the  sec¬ 
tion  having  to  do  with  rents,  and,  more 
important  to  many  Members  and  per¬ 
haps  the  majority  of  the  Members,  are 
the  provisions  having  to  do  with  floors 
under  agricultural  prices  and  ceilings  on 
agricultural  prices;  the  very  new  and 
novel  labor  provisions  in  the  bill,  the 
buying  and  selling  provisions  in  the  bill, 
transfer  of  Executive  powers  and  func¬ 
tions,  just  to  mention  a  few  of  them.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  we  can  do  credit  to 
those  subjects  in  much  less  than  3  or  4 
hours’  time. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  gentleman  does 
not  seem  to  understand  just  what  I 
meant  by  my  inquiry.  Of  course,  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  ramifications  and  the  wide 
range  of  the  measure  and  the  interest 
in  it,  but  I  had  hoped  the  gentleman 
might  indicate  the  line  of  controversy 
that  would  be  followed  here  today  so  that 
we  might  know  just  how  much  time 
would  really  be  needed  to  dispose  of  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  have  suggested  3 
or  4  hours.  Three  hours  would  be  the 
very  minimum.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  it  will  probably  be  indicated  that 
somebody,  perhaps  myself,  will  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit.  We  have  not  defi¬ 
nitely  decided  what  that  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  will  embrace,  but  it  surely  will 
include  two  subjects  most  controversial 
and  which  are  fundamental  questions, 
that  of  licensing  and  some  method  of 
review.  Whether  other  subjects  will  be 
covered  in  the  motion  to  recommit  I 
am  not  at  this  time  in  position  to  state 
definitely.  I  am  of  the  present  opinion 
that  the  motion  to  recommit  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  those  subjects  and,  of  course, 
possibly  to  amendments  to  include  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  other  features  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  2V2 
hours  should  be  sufficient,  one-half  to  be 
controlled  by  myself  and  one-half  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  much  ought  to  be  said 
about  the  omissions  in  the  bill.  There 
have  been  scathing  editorials  during  this 
past  week  and  we  should  give  the  subject 
a  little  consideration  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  What  is  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Steagall] ? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  debate  on 
this  conference  report  be  limited  to  2 
hours  and  one-half,  one-half  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Wolcott]  and  one-half  by  myself. 

I  further  ask  that  at  the  end  of  the  de¬ 
bate  the  previous  question  be  considered 
as  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  tremendously  important  bill.  Two 
hours  and  a  half  is  a  very  brief  time  in 
which  to  debate  it.  How  much  of  the 
time  will  be  consumed  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency,  and  will  Members  who  are  not  on 
that  committee  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  anything  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Of  course,  the  al¬ 
lotment  of  time  is  in  the  charge  of  those 
in  control  of  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala¬ 
bama  that  the  statement  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  January 
22,  1942.) 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will 
be  recalled  that  the  chief  controversy 
when  this  bill  was  originally  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  House  related  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  providing  authority  in  the  admin¬ 
istrator  to  license  the  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  with  power  to  revoke  such  licenses. 

The  report  adopted  by  the  committee 
of  conference  of  the  two  Houses,  em¬ 
bodied,  without  very  substantial  differ¬ 
ence,  the  provision  that  was  offered  in 
the  House  as  a  committee  amendment 
to  the  original  bill  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

The  controversy  in  the  committee  and 
in  the  House,  with  reference  to  the 
licensing  provisions  of  the  bill,  hinged 
upon  whether  the  administrator  should 
be  given  authority  to  revoke  a  general 
license  for  the  conduct  of  business  or 
should  be  limited  to  the  revocation  of 
the  license  to  sell  a  particular  article. 

The  Senate  bill  follows  substantially 
the  provisions  incorporated  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  offered  by  the  House 
committee.  As  finally  agreed  upon,  the 
provision  in  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
requirement  that  licenses  be  obtained  by 
sellers  of  commodities  and  would  author¬ 
ize  the  revocation  of  such  licenses  only 
by  a  competent  court  upon  petition  of 
the  administrator,  after  a  warning  to 
the  seller  had  been  disregarded;  so  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  licensing 
provision  embodied  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  represents  substantially  the  views  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

In  any  event,  there  is  no  power  to 
revoke  a  license  except  by  a  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  An 
application  for  a  revocation  of  license 
must  be  filed  in  a  State  court  unless  the 
seller  does  a  business  representing  an 
annual  gross  income  of  $100,000  or  is 
engaged  in  interstate  business.  The 
licensing  prevision  is  in  addition  to  pro¬ 
visions  that  would  authorize  injunction 
proceedings  and  criminal  prosecution. 

Another  provision  that  has  been  con¬ 
troversial  throughout  the  entire  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  hinges  on  the  question 


of  the  authority  to  be  established  for  the 
administration  of  the  law.  The  House 
bill  provided  for  the  administration  of  the 
law  by  a  single  administrator,  whose  of¬ 
fice  was  created  by  the  bill.  There  was 
included  in 'the  House  bill  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  a  provision  establishing  a  special 
appellate  court  of  not  less  than  three 
circuit  or  district  court  judges,  named 
by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  right  to  add  additional  mem¬ 
bers  whenever  required,  the  court  to  be 
permitted  to  sit  in  divisions  when  neces¬ 
sary.  The  provision  also  gave  anybody 
dissatisfied  with  any  order,  ceiling,  or 
regulation  of  the  Administrator  the  right 
to  appear  and  protest  the  action  of  the 
Administrator.  The  Administrator  was 
required  to  take  action  on  such  protest 
within  30  days.  Thirty  days  would  be 
allowed  in  which  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  Emergency  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  established  under  the  bill,  with  the 
duty  of  the  court  to  review  the  decision 
of  the  Administrator  in  establishing  ceil¬ 
ings  or  other  regulations  under  the  bill. 

The  conference  report  follows  substan¬ 
tially  the  bill  reported  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  That 
is  the  plan  embodied  in  the  conference 
report. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  House 
adopted  a  plan  to  set  up  a  Board  of  Re¬ 
view  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  and  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  the  members  to  receive  salaries 
of  $10,000  annually,  such  Board  to  have 
the  right  to  review  the  action  of  the 
Administrator.  As  indicated  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott] 
these  are  the  principal  differences  that 
will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  this 
report  today. 

The  conferees  rejected  a  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  which  would  have  required  all  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  office  of  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  drawing  salaries  of  as  much  as 
$4,000  a  year  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  rejected  the  so-called 
O’Mahoney  amendment  to  section  3, 
which  is  the  section  of  the  bill  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  Administrator  relating 
to  farm  commodities.  I  assume  that 
Members  are  familiar  with  the  history  of 
that  phase  of  the  legislation. 

The  conferees  accepted  the  so-called 
Bankhead  amendment,  which  provides 
that  any  action  by  the  Administrator  re¬ 
lating  to  agricultural  commodities  shall 
first  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
favored  that  provision  in  conference  vio¬ 
lated  the  sentiment  of  the  House.  Under 
the  law,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
been  directed  to  offer  inducements  and 
rewards  to  accomplish  increased  produc¬ 
tion  of  farm  commodities  essential  to  the 
Nation’s  defense  program.  To  authorize 
some  other  agency  or  authority  to  nullify 
such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  it  seemed  to  us,  would 
have  been  inconsistent  and  very  unwise, 
so  that  provision  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
accepted. 

There  are  numerous  changes  that  could 
be  discussed  as  reported  by  the  conferees, 
but  I  believe  I  have  indicated  the  points 
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of  difference  on  matters  of  paramount 
importance. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  May  I  inquire  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  if  it  is  still  contemplated  that  Mr. 
Henderson  will  be  named  administrator 
under  the  law? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Of  course,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia  has  just  as  much 
information  in  that  regard  as  I  have.  It 
is  assumed  and  generally  understood  that 
the  administration  of  the  law  will  be 
lodged  in  Mr.  Henderson.  I  have  no  di¬ 
rect  word  from  the  President  that  would 
enable  me  to  answer  specifically  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  my  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  Will  the  gentleman  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  agreed  with  Mr.  Henderson  in  any¬ 
thing  he  has  ever  said  except  the  appella¬ 
tion  which  he  applied  to  himself,  which,  I 
think,  is  rather  characteristic,  yet  state¬ 
ments  made  to  me  by  the  gentleman  han¬ 
dling  this  bill,  and  other  members  of  his 
committee  who  have  been  wrestling  with 
the  proposition  for  many  months,  have 
convinced  me  it  is  going  to  take  just  the 
sort  of  man  that  Mr.  Henderson  says  he 
happens  to  be  to  administer  this  law  and, 
therefore,  so  far  as  Mr.  Henderson  is  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  rather  disposed  to  withdraw 
my  objection  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  act,  as  reported  by  the 
conferees,  would  embody  a  provision  for 
a  court  of  appeals  composed  of  the  judges 
of  circuit  or  district  courts,  appointed  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  to 
sit  upon  the  action  of  the  Administrator, 
whoever  he  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  How  does  the  court  ex¬ 
pect  to  enforce  its  orders  if  it  cannot 
issue  restraining  orders  on  the  matters 
before  it?  I  notice  under  subsection  (c), 
on  page  10,  that  the  court  shall  issue  no 
restraining  orders.  I  am  wondering  how 
it  is  going  to  enforce  its  judgments. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  cannot  issue  in¬ 
terlocutory  orders,  but  the  order  stands 
unless  set  aside  by  the  court,  and  there 
are  in  the  bill  provisions  for  injunctions 
and  for  criminal  proceedings  against 
violators. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Is  that  against  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  catch  the 
gentleman’s  question. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  The  language  is  that  the 
court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a  district 
court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  con¬ 
ferred  on  it  by  the  act,  except  that  the 
court  shall  not  have  power  to  issue  any 
temporary  restraining  order  or  inter¬ 
locutory  decrees  staying  or  restraining 
in  whole  or  in  part  the  effectiveness  of 
any  regulation  or  order  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  2. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  quite  true 
and  quite  clear.  It  is  not  considered  de¬ 
sirable  that  there  should  be  such  an 


order.  It  is  the  view  of  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  act  that  the  power 
to  set  aside  an  order  should  be  final  ac¬ 
tion  and  that  there  should  not  be  tempo¬ 
rary  injunctions  or  restraining  orders 
pending  final  decision,  but  that  the  order 
of  the  Administrator  should  stand  until 
set  aside  by  order  of  a  duly  constituted 
court. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Then  the  court  does  have 
the  power,  in  its  final  judgment,  to  set 
aside  its  order  and  restrain  the  Admin¬ 
istrator? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  As  I  understand,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  is  issued 
upon  execution  of  a  bond,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  provides  that  no  temporary  re¬ 
straining  order  or  no  temporary  injunc¬ 
tion  is  issued  without  hearing. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Then  the  court  has  the 
power  to  issue  a  final  order  restraining 
the  Administrator  if  it  wants  to  do  so? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PACE.  I  would  like  to  get  one 
thing  definitely  clear  with  regard  to  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling.  As  I  understand  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  of  section  2  of  the  bill,  after  the 
Administrator  has  put  up  any  com¬ 
modity,  under  this  bill  he  cannot  sell  it 
on  the  market  for  less  than  the  com¬ 
modity  selling  price. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  correct. 
The  law  is  very  specific  that  no  sale  of 
any  such  commodity  may  be  made  con¬ 
trary  to  the  provisions  of  section  3  of 
the  act.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
familiar  with  section  3.  They  are  the 
provisions  which  limit  the  power  of  the 
administrator  to  establish  maximum 
prices  on  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  PACE.  That  is  correct.  When  he 
offers  them  for  sale  he  cannot  offer  them 
at  less  than  those  prices. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  correct. 
Otherwise  we  would  be  in  the  attitude 
of  having  conferred  upon  the  admin¬ 
istrator  through  his  buying  and  selling 
authority,  a  power  to  sell  commodities 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  section  3 
and  which  would  nullify  the  provisions 
of  that  section.  There  is  also  a  similar 
limitation,  stated  in  general  terms,  that 
no  action  may  be  taken  under  authority 
of  section  2  or  any  other  law  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  section  3.  That  in 
itself  would  cover  the  situation,  but  we 
also  have  the  specific  provision  in  the 
bill,  as  indicated  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  In  that 
connection  section  3  would  also  prohibit 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from 
selling  any  of  their  stock  below  the  price 
fixed. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes,  and  we  also 
undertake  in  this  bill  to  preserve,  or  at 
least  to  make  sure  that  we  do  not  destroy 
or  nullify  any  of  the  protection  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  embodied  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  was 
I  passed  as  the  deliberate  action  of  the 
Congress,  as  a  result  of  years  and  years  of 


mature  consideration  by  the  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  and  by 
both  Houses  themselves. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  indicated  that  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment  had  been  rejected. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  We  adopted  two  of 
the  provisions  of  that  amendment.  I 
overlooked  referring  to  them  because, 
comparatively  speaking,  they  are  of 
minor  importance.  When  I  spoke  of 
having  rejected  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment,  I  meant,  of  course,  the  provisions 
of  that  amendment  which  undertook  to 
draw  urban  wages  into  account,  in  de¬ 
termining  the  relationship  of  agricultural 
prices  to  other  commodities.  We  did  ac¬ 
cept  two  provisions  of  that  amendment. 
One  was  the  provision  which  preserves 
and  retains  in  full  force  and  effect  all 
marketing  agreements  that  may  be  en¬ 
tered  into  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  under  authority  of  lav/,  and  we 
adopted  also  in  the  conference  report  a 
provision  of  the  O’Mahoney  amendment 
which  sets  December  15  as  the  date  on 
which  prices  must  be  observed  by  the 
Administrator  in  fixing  the  final  price. 
In  other  words,  that  the  Administrator 
could  not  go  below  the  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  obtaining  on  the  date  Decem¬ 
ber  15. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Or  October 
1,  whichever  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  the  two  items  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers  are  in  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  That 
amendment  is  very  important  to  the  live¬ 
stock  interests. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  and  I  am  sure 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  December 
amendment  because  it  seems  to  be  agreed 
by  everybody  familiar  with  the  business 
that  there  would  have  been  a  compara¬ 
tive  injustice  done  to  the  tobacco  growers, 
and  to  some  other  commodities  if  such 
a  provision  had  not  been  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Is  there  any  provi¬ 
sion  in  this  bill  requiring  the  Administra¬ 
tor  to  examine  into  the  costs  that  enter 
into  the  production  of  various  commodi¬ 
ties  on  which  he  is  going  to  fix  prices? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  Administrator 
is  required  to  take  into  consideration  all 
of  the  factors  that  should  enter  into  that 
calculation. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  Is  there  any  direction 
in  this  bill  to  the  Administrator  as  to  how 
he  shall  arrive  at  those  costs — any  defi¬ 
nite  channelized  effort  by  which  he 
should  arrive  at  a  price? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  No;  we  did  not  set 
that  out. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  In  the  present  provi¬ 
sion,  the  buying  and  selling  provision  in 
the  bill,  is  there  any  reference  made  to 
the  removal  of  tariffs  affecting  the  im¬ 
ports  of  agricultural  commodities  from 
other  countries? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  is  a  specific 
provision  in  the  bill  to  the  effect  that  ex¬ 
isting  tariff  laws  are  to  be  observed  in  all 
transactions. 

Mr.  KLEBERG.  As  well  as  the  live¬ 
stock  sanitary  regulations  that  exist,  I 
presume? 
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Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  Isn’t  any  such 

provision. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Respecting  “the  tar¬ 
iff,  does  it  apply  to  any  importation  of 
wool? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  applies  to  any¬ 
thing  that  may  be  done  under  the  buy¬ 
ing  and  selling  provision  of  section  2  of 
the  bill.  What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  law  already  adopted  by  the 
Congress  representing  the  fixed  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  not  to  nullify  any 
such  law. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Does  the  report  in 
respect  to  the  power  given  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  give  him  the  last  word 
in  fixing  the  price  on  farm  commodities? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  gentleman  does 
not  quite  express  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  He  is  given,  not  the  last,  but  the 
first  word.  The  provision  is  that  no  ac¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  may  be  made  effective  by  the 
Price  Administrator  without  the  prior  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Then  he  has  veto 
power.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Well,  it  might  be  so 
called. 

Mr.  PACE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PACE.  With  reference  to  the 
tariff,  I  think  many  Members  of  the 
House  are  interested  in  this  feature,  that 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  proposed  Rio 
agreement  which  was  suggested  last  week 
it  would  be  necessary  to  secure  legislative 
authority,  and  it  is  not  contained  in  this 
bill,  to  waive  all  import  duties  and 
tariffs. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  provisions  of 
this  bill  are  the  provisions  of  the  original 
House  bill  reported  to  the  House  and  were 
written  without  any  contemplation  of  re¬ 
cent  international  agreements. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAY.  Of  course,  I  want  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  understand  I  am  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage  in  connection  with  this  legisla¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  I  received 
a  copy  of  the  hearings  15  days  ago  and 
have  not  had  time  to  open  them  yet;  but  I 
am  a  little  confused  about  one  thing  which 
I  would  like  to  know  about.  We  have 
certain  strategic  war  materials  that  are 
essential  to  our  national  defense  at  home 
undeveloped.  There  are  large  areas, 
both  in  some  of  the  South  American 
countries  and  in  Cuba — for  instance, 
manganese,  chrome,  tungsten,  and  tin — 
that  already  bear  a  tariff.  Now,  if  the 
tariff  remains  against  those  products,  how 
much  encouragement  or  how  much 
chance  will  we  have  to  get  any  of  those 
when  in  fact  we  are  not  getting  any  at 
home? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  committee  felt 
when  this  original  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  that  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  with  respect  to  the  tariff  should 
not  be  disturbed  by  this  legislation  and 
such  questions  should  be  fought  out  on 
their  merits  just  as  had  been  the  case 


in  the  establishment  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government  theretofore. 

Mr.  MAY.  Just  one  other  question 
and  then  I  am  through.  Of  course,  I 
may  be  stepping  on  somebody’s  toes 
when  I  mention  the  subject  of  sugar,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  beet-sugar  producers  and 
cane-sugar  producers,  and  they  have  a 
vast  amount  of  sugar  in  Cuba.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  has  all  been  contracted  for  at 
about  $2.60  per  hundred  pounds,  which 
is  probably  5  or  6  cents  below  the  mar¬ 
ket,  but  that  it  bears  a  tariff  nevertheless. 
Now,  if  sugar  is  essential  to  make  alcohol 
for  war  purposes,  and  if  we  have  got  a 
shortage  of  sugar,  where  you  and  I  can 
only  get  2  pounds  a  week,  what  is  the 
matter  with  taking  the  tariff  off  of  sugar 
that  comes  from  the  outside? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  taking  any  tariff  off  as  far 
as  my  vote  is  concerned  in  this  House, 
but  we  do  think  that  matters  of  that 
kind  should  be  settled  on  their  merits 
and  that  we  should  not  take  advantage 
of  this  emergency  dealing  with  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  prices,  to  nullify  anything  already 
done  by  the  Congress,  representing  the 
deliberate  policy  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULMER.  I  understand  the  bill 
carries  a  provision  for  fixing  a  ceiling  at 
110  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULMER.  As  a  floor  or  a  ceiling? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  provision  is  that 
no  ceiling  may  be  established  below  110 
percent  of  parity;  not  authorizing  a  di¬ 
rect  ceiling  at  110  percent,  but  saying 
that  no  ceiling  shall  be  established  at 
less  than  110  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  FULMER.  And  in  certain  months? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  In  certain  months, 
also  naming  the  1st  of  October  1941,  say¬ 
ing  that  no  price  ceiling  or  maximum 
price  shall  be  established  at  less  than  the 
price  prevailing  on  any  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  on  the  1st  day  of  October  1941. 
Then  in  addition  we  have  December  15, 
whichever  is  higher.  Then  we  have  the 
period  of  1919  to  1929,  saying  that  no 
ceiling  or  maximum  price  should  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  any  agricultural  commodity 
at  less  than  the  average  price  prevailing 
during  those  years. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Would  Mr.  Henderson 
be  permitted  under  this  bill  to  sell  any 
farm  commodity  unless  the  price  went 
beyond  that  floor? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  He  would  have  no 
authority  whatever  to  do  so.  Under  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  this  bill  there  is  a  specific  provi¬ 
sion  saying  that  he  cannot  sell  any 
agricultural  commodity  acquired  except 
within  the  limitations  of  the  provisions  of 
section  3  and  within  the  limitations  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  dumping  its 
stocks  and  lowering  the  price,  is  there? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  and  we  have 
undertaken  in  this  bill — and  we  think  we 


have  succeeded — in  preserving  in  toto  the 
benefits  carried  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  does 
set  up  rules  and  limitations  under  which 
such  commodities  may  be  sold.  I  think 
the  lady  fully  understands  that  provision 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  this  bill  contem¬ 
plate  in  any  way  any  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Administrator  to  control  the  price  of 
commodities  that  do  not  move  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Oh,  certainly.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  price  control  that 
will  prevent  inflationary  tendencies,  as 
far  as  may  be  done. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Does  the  gentleman  con¬ 
template  that  the  Administrator  will 
have  the  power  and  that  Congress  has  the 
power  to  legislate  giving  him  the  power 
to  control  the  price  of  commodities  that 
are  not  moving  in  interstate  commerce? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Undoubtedly  that  is 
true  under  the  war  powers. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  All  right.  I  just  want 
to  have  that  statement  appear.  Now 
may  I  ask  this  question  of  the  gentle¬ 
man:  On  page  6  of  the  bill  there  is  an 
exception  providing  that  nothing  con¬ 
tained  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
modify,  repeal,  supersede,  or  void  the 
provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  Under  that  act 
certain  marketing  agreements  have  been 
entered  into  in  various  milkshed  areas 
throughout  the  United  States.  Yester¬ 
day  on  the  air  the  Social  Security  Agency 
put  on  a  program  in  which  they  advo¬ 
cated  milk  as  the  No.  1  cardinal  diet  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  Now,  then,  you  are  holding  out  to 
the  people  in  the  cities  of  America  a 
control  over  the  price  of  milk  to  the  men, 
women,  and  children  in  these  cities.  Is 
there  anything  in  this  bill  that  will  con¬ 
trol  the  price  of  milk  in  the  cities  having 
the  so-called  marketing  agreements 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  There  is  conferred 
by  this  bill  full  authority  with  respect  to 
all  foods  and  all  commodities  except  as 
limited  by  the  specific  provisions  of  this 
bill.  One  of  those  provisions  is  the  mar¬ 
keting  agreement  provision  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  to  which  I  have  called  atten¬ 
tion.  That  legislation  represents  delib¬ 
erate  action  on  the  part  of  Congress 
fought  out  here  on  its  merits  and  con¬ 
ferred  specifically  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  fix  minimum 
prices  on  certain  commodities,  including 
milk.  It  was  not  thought  that  these  acts 
of  Congress  which  I  have  repeatedly 
stated  represent  the  deliberate  action  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should 
be  nullified  by  anything  in  this  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  matter  of  price  control. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Then  the  matter  of  fact 
is,  is  it  not,  that  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill  you  in  no  way  seek  to  control  the 
price  of  any  product  that  is  controlled  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act;  and  this  means  principally  milk? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Not  contrary  to 
those  agreements.  Otherwise,  the  au¬ 
thority  is  ample. 
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Mr.  KEEFE.  Then  if  the  gentleman 
will  permit  one  further  question,  is  it  not 
true  that  in  a  community  such  as  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  is  subject  to  a 
milk-marketing  agreement  where  the 
price  is  fixed,  this  price-control  bill  will 
in  no  sense  control  the  price  of  milk,  a 
cardinal  item  of  diet? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  That  is  not  true,  but 
under  this  bill  there  cannot  be  any  nulli¬ 
fication  of  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  fixing  minimum  prices. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  I  have  before 
me  an  article  from  a  Baltimore  paper  of 
Saturday  last  which  states  that  substan¬ 
tial  price  increases  in  many  important 
foodstuffs  are  provided  by  the  price-con¬ 
trol  bill  now  under  consideration  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  To  start  with,  of 
course,  that  is  not  true.  We  have  not 
provided  any  price  of  any  kind  on  any¬ 
body.  We  have  only  set  limitations  upon 
the  Administrator. 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  If  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  permit  me  to  finish  my  ques¬ 
tion — the  article  then  stated  definitely  a 
number  of  important  items,  but  I  men¬ 
tion  only  three:  Eggs,  current  price  of  46 
cents,  potential  price  62  cents;  lamb,  cur¬ 
rent  price  25  cents,  potential  price  33 
cents;  rye  bread,  pound  leaf,  current 
price  9  cents,  potential  price  15.2;  whole¬ 
wheat  bread,  current  price,  6.5,  potential 
price,  15.3. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  has 
any  computation  or  any  analysis,  any 
figures  either  to  contradict  these  out¬ 
rageous  increases  or  to  give  us  the  benefit 
of  some  information  more  accurate. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  will  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  that  will  give  the  author¬ 
itative  figures  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  will  supply  the  informa¬ 
tion  the  gentleman  desires.  Let  me  say  in 
this  connection  that  a  great  many  mis¬ 
leading  statements  have  been  issued  in 
connection  with  this  legislation  based 
upon  partial  figures  that  do  not  con¬ 
vey  the  real  situation. 


Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  will  place  that  information  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Let  me  also  say  in 
connection  with  the  statement  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  read  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  which  says  there  cannot  be  an 
increase  in  any  price  on  any  article  on 
which  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
establish  limitations.  Such  criticism  can 
be  lodged  against  every  possible  com¬ 
modity  as  to  which  any  authority  is  con¬ 
ferred  under  this  act. 

Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  I  assume  that 
the  paper  which  published  this  article 
had  some  experts  working  on  the  bill. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks  will 
give  the  Congress  and  the  country  the 
benefit  of  anything  that  might  contra¬ 
dict  these  statements  of  terrific  increases 
in  price. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  am  going  to  insert 
in  the  Record  figures  supplied  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  which  will  cover 
the  subject  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers. 


Farm  price  equivalent  of  alternative  maximum  price  schedules  for  selected  agricultural  commodities  under  section  3  (a)  of  House 

and  Senate  versions  of  the  emergency  price-  control  bill,  Dec.  15,  1941 


Commodity 

Farm  price, 
1909-14 

(1) 

Parity 
price, 
Dec.  15 

(2) 

Emergency 
wage  parity, 
Dec.  15  (basis 
1931-40) 

(3) 

Alternati 

110  percent 
of  parity, 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

(4) 

ve  ceiling  m 

Estimated 
farm  price, 
Oct.  1 

(5) 

jasures 

Farm  price, 
Deo.  15 

(6) 

Average 
farm  price, 
1919-29 

(T) 

Wheat _ _ 

88.4 

127.3 

146.0 

140.0 

93.4 

102.2 

132.  5 

Corn . . 

64.2 

92.4 

101.0 

101.6 

67.8 

66.9 

88.9 

Oats... . 

39.9 

57.6 

54.0 

63.2 

39.4 

45.2 

47.4 

Barley . . . 

61.9 

89. 1 

80.0 

98.0 

50.5 

56. 1 

69.3 

Rice  (rough)... . 

. do _ 

81.3 

117. 1 

129.0 

128.8 

92.9 

143.9 

127.0 

flaxseed.  . 

.  . dollars  per  bushel.. 

1.69 

2.43 

2.65 

2.  67 

1.74 

1.78 

2.34 

Dry  beans . 

_ dollars  per  hundredweight- . 

3.  37 

4.85 

6.  42 

5.34 

4.31 

4.  93 

5. 77 

Cotton . . 

12.4 

17.  86 

20.0 

19.  65 

17.04 

16.23 

21.47 

Cottonseed . 

22.  55 

32.  47 

39.  08 

35.  72 

50.36 

44.  65 

37.20 

Potatoes. . . 

113.8 

101.3 

118.0 

111.4 

65.8 

82.  7 

124.5 

Bwcetpotatoes . 

87.8 

126.4 

135.0 

139.0 

90.2 

86.6 

134.4 

Hay _ _ _ 

11.87 

17.09 

15.  08 

18.80 

8.14 

9.  43 

13.53 

Burley  tobacco _ 

22.2 

25.3 

31.0 

27.8 

1  29.  2 

1  29.2 

22.3 

Flue-cured  tobacco . 

. . do _ 

22.9 

26.1 

31.0 

28.7 

>28.5 

1  28.5 

24.0 

Peanuts . 

. . . do _ 

4.8 

6.9 

6.6 

7.6 

4.4 

4.  79 

5.8 

Apples . . . 

_ dollars  per  bushel.. 

0.  96 

1.38 

1.52 

1.52 

0.  86 

1.09 

1.46 

Hogs . . . . 

. dollars  per  hundredweight.. 

7.  22 

10.40 

12.  35 

11.44 

10.59 

10.  21 

9. 77 

Beef  cattle . . 

. -do _ 

6.  21 

7.60 

9.  95 

8.  25 

9.27 

9.  38 

7.18 

Veal  calves . . 

6.  75 

9.  72 

12.15 

10.69 

11.20 

11.22 

9. 65 

Lambs  . . . 

5.  87 

8.  45 

11.50 

9.30 

9.  75 

9.  86 

11.12 

Butterfat ! . . . 

26.3 

41.4 

49.0 

45.  5 

37.0 

36.0 

44.0 

Chickens  (live) . . 

11.4 

16.4 

23.0 

18.0 

16.2 

15.8 

21.1 

Turkeys  (live) _ _ 

. . . -do _ 

14.4 

20.7 

28.0 

22.8 

18.2 

20.9 

28.8 

Eggs 1 . . . . 

21.  5 

38.4 

42.0 

42.2 

31.0 

34.  1 

33.2 

Wool  — . . . 

18.3 

26.4 

37.0 

29.0 

36.3 

37. 1 

34.1 

_ dollars  per  ton.. 

3.  73 

(5.  37) 

(5.  91) 

<3.65 

‘3.65 

6. 93 

_ _  _  _ do _ 

5.50 

(7.  92) 

(8.71) 

<6. 15 

*  6. 15 

8.  34 

Columns  1  and  2:  Average  prices  1909-14  and  parity  prices  Dec.  15  as  reported  in  Midmonth  Local  Market  Price  Report,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Column  3:  Wage 
parity  plan  as  given  in  Congressional  Record,  Jan.  10,  p.  235.  Column  4:  110  percent  of  column  2.  Column  5:  Average  of  Sept.  16  and  Oct.  15  reported  prices.  Columns  6 
and  7:  Reported  in  Midmonth  Local  Market  Price  Report,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
i  Season  average  price,  preliminary.  4  Season  price  for  sugarcane  estimated  at  $3.65  plus  about  $0.92  Government  payments 

» Seasonally  adjusted.  and  $0.30  bonus  from  processors;  sugar  beets,  estimated  at  $6  to  $6.25,  plus  $1.90  Qovern- 

•  Louisiana  only.  ment  payments. 


Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
and  then  I  must  proceed. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Recalling  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  that  the  potential  price 
of  eggs  is  62  cents  under  this  bill,  may  I 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama,  my 
distinguished  chairman,  that  eggs  are  to¬ 
day  62  cents. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  They  might  go  to 
$62  so  far  as  any  provision  of  this  law  is 
concerned,  in  the  absence  of  action  by 
the  Administrator.  That  is  true  of  every 


commodity.  The  Administrator  fixes  the 
ceiling  maximum  prices.  This  bill  does 
not  go  further  than  that.  It  only  au¬ 
thorizes  price  control  by  order  of  the 
Administrator.  The  bill  does  place  limi¬ 
tations  on  his  authority.  Agriculture  is 
not  the  only  thing  in  this  bill  as  to  which 
there  are  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
the  Administrator.  There  are  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  wages,  and  with  reference  to 
the  press;  it  is  true  with  reference  to 
radio  operations  and  other  things. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  With  reference 
to  the  $12,000  salary  provision  in  section 
201,  we  all  know  that  Leon  Henderson  is 
already  the  Price  Administrator.  Di¬ 
rectly  and  indirectly  he  has  perhaps  ex¬ 
ercised  more  power  over  prices  than  was 
exercised  during  the  last  World  War. 
The  bill  before  us  is  largely  perfunctory 
anyway.  Without  it  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  would  probably  continue  his  pres¬ 
ent  policy  of  arbitrarily  extending  his 
authority  over  the  prices  of  more  and 
more  commodities  until  he  has  all  of 
them  under  his  control.  I  am  wondering 
what  justification  there  is  for  raising  the 
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Price  Administrator’s  salary  from  $10,000 
to  $12,000  a  year. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the 
matter  of  the  salary  of  the  Administrator. 
When  the  House  adopted  the  provision  in 
the  original  bill  establishing  an  office  of 
Administrator  by  law,  the  salary  was 
placed  at  $10,000  without  inquiry  or 
thought  on  the  matter  of  salary,  or  giving 
it  any  distinct  consideration  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  bill  went  through  the  House 
in  that  form.  It  turned  out  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  is  being  paid  $12,000  a  year 
under  Executive  order;  so  the  Senate 
fixed  the  salary  of  the  Administrator  at 
$12,000  a  year  instead  of  $10,000  a  year 
and  the  House  conferees  accepted  that. 
There  are  so  many  things  of  transcendent 
importance  in  this  legislation  and  the 
matter  is  so  urgent  I  do  not  think  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  felt 
that  a  great  deal  of  time  should  be  de¬ 
voted  to  fighting  over  the  question  of 
salary  when  there  is  only  $2,000  a  year 
difference.  This  will  operate  for  only  2 
years  under  the  present  law,  and  possibly 
for  a  less  time.  Everybody  recognizes  it 
is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  salary 
$12,000,  $15,000,  or  more,  by  Executive 
order.  Under  the  circumstances  we 
thought  the  matter  too  trivial  for  the 
House  conferees  to  delay  the  report  be¬ 
cause  of  that  provision. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SAUTHOFF.  In  the  first  para¬ 
graph  on  page  2  there  is  a  declaration  of 
policy  which  says  of  the  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
wages,  including  a  number  of  war  bu¬ 
reaus,  that  within  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  they  shall 
work  toward  stabilization  of  prices,  fair 
and  equitable  wages,  and  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  When  this  bill  was  before  the  House 
for  consideration  I  offered  an  amendment 
that  no  ceiling  could  be  fixed  by  the 
Price  Administrator  on  any  farm  com¬ 
modity  below  the  cost  of  production.  The 
committee  turned  that  amendment  down. 
Why  one  law  for  others  and  a  different 
law  for  the  farmers? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  The  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  almost  7  months  now 
we  have  had  before  us  this  all-absorbing 
and  very  important  economic  question  of 
price  control.  So  far  as  the  House  is 
concerned,  with  the  exception  of  some 
minor  softening  language  in  respect  to 
licensing,  we  are  back  just  where  we 
started  in  July  of  1941. 

In  this  conference  which  we  have  just 
had  those  who  believed  that  the  House 
version  should  be  adopted  were  strangely 
enough  very  much  in  the  minority.  The 
other  body  of  the  Congress  was  very  will¬ 
ing  at  all  times  to  yield  in  respect  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  on  those 
questions  which  the  administration  did 
not  want  and  were  adamant  that  there 
be  written  in  the  bill  all  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  which  the  administration  wanted. 
In  consequence,  the  conferees  were  suc¬ 


cessful  In  nullifying  the  months  of  de¬ 
bate,  discussion,  and  consideration  which 
had  been  given  to  this  matter  by  the 
House  and  they  bring  back  to  you  now 
with  the  exceptions  I  have  noted  the  bill 
as  it  was  originally  introduced  last  July. 

It  has  frequently  been  discussed  that 
because  of  Pearl  Harbor  there  will  be 
sufficient  sentiment  in  the  House  to  adopt 
this  bill  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  it  was  introduced  last  July.  I  want 
you  to  bear  with  me  in  the  statement 
that  there  is  very  little  relationship  be¬ 
tween  this  bill  and  the  war  effort.  I  see 
many  confronted  with  the  thought  that 
this  bill  is  essential  to  the  war  effort,  it  is 
essential  to  keep  prices  down  because  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  money  being 
appropriated  and  spent  in  behalf  of  the 
war,  that  there  is  danger  of  inflation. 
There  is  an  affiliation,  but  it  is  economic 
and  has  very  little  relationship  to  our 
defense  and  war  effort. 

We  all  were  solicitous  of  a  price-con¬ 
trol  bill.  If  I  may  be  pardoned  for  a 
personal  reference,  the  afternoon  that 
this  bill  was  passed  on  the  floor,  I  spent 
half  of  my  time,  as  did  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  were  anxious  that 
some  kind  of  a  price-control  bill  be  writ¬ 
ten,  fighting  off  attempts  to  strike  out 
the  enacting  clause.  We  felt  that  we 
should  have  a  price-control  bill,  but  we 
were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  as  the 
bill  was  written  there  were  strong  indi¬ 
cations  that  certain  people  were  more 
concerned  with  the  control  of  business, 
agriculture,  and  industry  than  they  were 
in  the  control  of  prices.  That  thought 
prevailed  in  this  House,  and  anything  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  this  House 
wrote  and  adopted  a  good  price-control 
bill  without  giving  these  men,  bureaucrats 
they  have  been  called,  but  call  them  what 
you  please,  any  more  control  over  busi¬ 
ness,  agriculture,  and  industry  than  was 
essential  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

It  was  definitely  decided  on  this  floor 
that  it  was  not  necessary  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  have  the  power  to  issue 
licenses  to  enforce  these  ceilings.  It  was 
thought  essential  that  there  be  some 
method  of  review  whereby  an  aggrieved 
person  might  be  heard  in  respect  to  his 
grievance.  This  House,  conceding  that 
that  was  essential,  wrote  in  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  provision  in  the  bill  which  set  up 
the  machinery  for  effective  reviews.  The 
boys  downtown  did  not  want  either  of 
those  provisions. 

In  addition  to  that  we  were  confronted 
in  conference  with  an  entirely  new  phi¬ 
losophy  of  price  fixing;  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  in  the  open  market  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  prices.  You  will  recall  that 
we  very  definitely  decided  that  matter 
here  on  the  floor;  we  decided  to  give  the 
Administrator  the  power  he  had  asked 
for,  power  sufficient  to  authorize  him  to 
buy  and  sell  for  the  purpose  of  encourag¬ 
ing  production — that  had  to  do  with  mar¬ 
ginal  and  high-cost  producers — only  to 
find  that  the  Senate  had  written  back 
into  the  bill  this  most  obnoxious  provi¬ 
sion,  which  authorized  him  to  go  into  the 
domestic  market  and  the  foreign  market 
and  buy  and  sell  all  commodities  and 
even  futures  to  control  the  prices  of 
commodities. 


We  were  confronted  in  the  Senate,  and 
we  still  are,  with  a  provision  which  au¬ 
thorizes  the  transfer  of  the  functions 
and  powers  of  other  executive  agencies 
to  the  Price  Administrator.  I  say  cat¬ 
egorically  that  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  as  it  has  been  presented  to  you 
now,  certain  functions  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  certain  func¬ 
tions  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration,  functions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  functions  of  the  Labor 
Department,  to  mention  only  a  few  of 
them,  may  be  transferred  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  I  stand  here 
as  one  of  a  minority  trying  to  do  the  best 
we  can  to  safeguard  democracy.  That  is 
why  you  wrote  into  the  bill  when  it  was 
before  the  House  these  limitations  upon 
the  authority  of  any  bureaucrat  who 
might  be  more  interested  in  the  control 
of  business  than  the  control  of  prices. 

What  did  the  other  body  do  in  that 
respect?  They  did  not  seem  to  have  even 
as  much  confidence  in  the  proposed  Ad¬ 
ministrator  as  we  did,  because  they  com¬ 
pelled  every  one  of  his  employees  receiv¬ 
ing  more  than  $4,000  annually  to  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  that  body.  They  did  not  trust 
Mr.  Henderson  very  far  or  they  would 
not  have  written  into  their  bill  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  all  employees  receiving  a  sal¬ 
ary  of  more  than  $4,000  a  year  would 
have  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

They  did  not  trust  the  Administrator 
very  far  because  they  wrote  into  this  bill 
a  provision  that  all  his  actions  in  re¬ 
spect  to  farm  commodities  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  review  and  the  approval  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Has  not 
labor  just  as  much  right  to  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  some  board  of  review  after  the  ac¬ 
tion  as  agriculture  has  to  be  heard  be¬ 
fore  the  action  is  taken?  Has  not  the 
businessman  the  same  right  to  be  heard 
after  the  action  is  taken  that  anyone  else 
has  to  be  heard  before  the  action  is  tak¬ 
en?  Why  these  two  provisions?  Why 
the  provision  limiting  the  transfer  of 
executive  powers  and  functions  to  oth¬ 
ers  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture? 
Because  the  majority  of  the  other  body 
did  not  trust  the  Administrator  of  this 
act. 

I  do  not  speak  for  him,  I  do  not  speak 
against  him.  We  are  confronted  with  a 
situation,  a  plain,  simple,  parliamentary 
situation.  If  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  had 
the  faith  and  confidence  in  Leon  Hender¬ 
son  which  they  have  in  some  other  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Government,  this  bill  would 
have  been  a  law  5  months  ago,  and  we 
know  it.  The  only  reason  we  have  not 
had  a  price-control  bill,  and  I  want  the 
country  to  hear  this  and  know  it — and 
this  is  the  reason  why  you  have  held  it  up, 
the  reason  why  we  have  been  fighting  for 
7  months  here — is  that  we  doubt  that 
Leon  Henderson  is  temperamentally  fitted 
to  do  this  job.  That  is  the  situation.  He 
is  a  splendid  fellow.  I  do  not  believe  that 
he  is  a  Communist;  they  did  not  make  out 
their  case  against  him  in  that  respect. 
But  I  do  say  to  you,  and  this  is  serious, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  44,000 
businesses  are  closing,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  5,000  to  6,000  industries  are 
closing  their  doors  and  from  1,000,000  to 
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2,000,000  men  are  being  laid  off,  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  little  industries  all 
over  the  United  States  in  almost  every 
district  are  closing  their  doors  because 
of  the  maladministration  or  misadminis- 
tration  of  this  and  other  acts,  no  respon¬ 
sible  administrator,  no  administrator  in 
whom  you  and  I  should  have  confidence, 
has  any  business  clowning  on  a  bicycle 
with  a  blond  down  on  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue.  That  is  serious.  My  mail  has  been 
full  of  protests  against  turning  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act  over  to  a  man 
who  can  clown  in  the  face  of  disaster. 
That  is  the  condition  which  confronts 
us,  and  to  which  we  must  give  considera¬ 
tion.  I  say  that  that  furthers  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  there  should  be  some  restraint 
upon  the  activity  of  this  Administrator. 
There  should  be  some  restraint  upon  his 
authority  without  any  method  of  review 
whatever,  except  the  legal  right  to  set  the 
ceiling,  to  put  business  out  of  business. 
Can  he  do  that?  He  has  done  it,  and  he 
justifies  it  in  the  name  of  economic 
discipline. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Under  the  licensing  provisions  of  this 
bill  he  has  the  power,  under  a  provision 
on  page  15,  subdivision  (i),  under  the 
definition  of  “Maximum  price,”  to  set  the 
margin  of  profit  of  any  business.  Mr. 
Ginsburg,  who  sat  constantly  throughout 
the  sessions  of  the  conference,  told  us 
that  in  all  probability  that  was  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  prices  would  be  controlled. 

They  are  not  going  to  put  a  ceiling  on 
all  the  articles  a  hardware  merchant 
sells  or  all  the  articles  a  grocer  or  a  hab¬ 
erdasher  sells.  They  are  going  to  license 
his  margin. 

In  the  language  on  page  15,  in  subsee- 
tion  (i),  you  will  note  that — 

Maximum  prices  and  maximum  rents  may 
be  formulated,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  terms 
of  prices,  rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees, 
and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

That  is  the  way  they  are  going  to  do  it. 

I  recall  the  storm  of  protest  that  came 
up  in  this  House  and  in  the  other  body 
when  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
few  weeks  ago  suggested — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  hearings  on  this  bill — that  the 
profits  of  any  business  be  limited  to  6 
percent.  Under  this  bill  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  can  fix  the  margin  of  profit 
of  every  business  in  the  United  States  at 
1  or  1 Y2  percent,  if  he  thinks  that  kind 
of  economic  discipline  is  essential  to  car¬ 
rying  on  the  war  effort. 

Do  you  want  to  do  it?  It  is  a  matter 
of  policy,  of  course,  which  you  have  the 
legal  right  to  adopt  if  you  think  it  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  bill  for  any 
review  whatsoever  on  that,  although  they 
will  tell  you  they  have  got  to  go  into  court 
to  take  away  any  license.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion  before  that  court  is  whether  the 
Administrator  had  the  legal  right  to  set 
the  ceiling,  to  make  the  order  or  the 
regulation  upon  which  the  license  is 
granted,  and  if  the  court  finds  that  the 
Administrator  had  the  legal  right  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  ceiling  and  did  not  act  arbi¬ 
trarily  or  capriciously,  which  means  out¬ 
side  the  law,  then  the  court  is  bound  to 
confirm  the  provisions  of  the  license  and 


to  take  it  away  if  there  is  a  violation 
of  it,  even  though  the  violation  of  it  seems 
necessary  to  keep  that  business  going  and, 
perhaps,  keep  thousands  of  men  em¬ 
ployed. 

So  we  expect  to  make  a  motion  to  re¬ 
commit  this  conference  report  to  the 
conferees  with  the  provision  that  we 
strike  out  licensing.  Licensing  is  not 
necessary.  In  order  to  enforce  it  the 
Administrator  must  go  into  the  court. 
All  right.  He  can  go  into  the  court  and 
ask  for  orders  to  show  cause  why  an 
injunction  should  not  issue.  Now,  he  has 
a  double-barreled  thing  there.  If  he  asks 
for  an  order  why  an  injunction  should 
not  issue,  he  can  get  a  temporary  order 
and  the  merchant  can  be  compelled  to 
put  up  a  compliance  bond.  He  can  get 
a  permanent  injunction.  He  can  put  him 
out  of  business.  He  can  forfeit  the  bond. 
He  can  send  him  to  jail  for  contempt.  He 
can  have  him  fined  $5,000  or  go  to  prison 
for  a  year,  under  his  jurisdiction  in  this 
bill.  He  has  got  to  go  into  court  anyway, 
so  why  does  he  not  accept  the  injunction 
method  instead  of  the  licensing  method? 
He  has  more  to  work  on  in  that  respect 
than  he  does  with  licenses.  Now,  all  I 
have  asked  and  all  we  have  asked  in 

respect  of  review - 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

All  we  have  asked  in  respect  of  the  re¬ 
view  proceedings — and  do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  this — is  that  business  and  agricul¬ 
ture  and  labor  and  industry  have  some 
place  to  go  to  to  review  these  ceilings,  the 
justiciability  of  the  proceedings,  the 
equity  of  the  ceilings,  and,  at  least,  there 
would  be  a  certain  psychological  effect, 
and  that  is  in  keeping  with  everything 
which  I  think  is  republican  or  democratic. 

During  the  review  the  ceiling  stays  on. 
The  President  very  obviously  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  review  ipso  facto  re¬ 
moved  the  ceiling.  It  does  not  under  the 
House  bill.  The  ceiling  stays  there  and 
the  Board  is  given  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  it  and  then  remove  it.  What  is  the 
psychology  of  it?  The  psychology  of  the 
Board  is  this:  Mr.  Henderson,  respecting 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  board  of  review 
which  will  review  his  ceilings,  undoubt¬ 
edly  will  consult  with  that  board  before 
he  sets  the  ceiling.  And  so  we  take  care 
of  the  consulting  features  of  this  bill. 
And  after  he  has  made  a  mistake,  if  he 
makes  one,  it  gives  business,  agriculture, 
and  industry  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
and  invites  a  correction  of  the  error. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  notice 
the  statement  that  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  as  agreed  upon,  does  not  give  the 
Administrator  the  power  to  buy  for  the 

purpose  of  preventing  price  increases - 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr;  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Or  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  production.  Is 
there  any  limit  in  the  bill  as  to  the 
amount,  in  dollars,  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  can  make  contracts  for  in  buying 
or  selling? 


Mr.  WOLCOTT.  It  is  limited  only  by 
the  appropriations  of  Congress,  because, 
as  I  understand,  that  provision  authorizes 
him  to  buy  and  sell;  and  in  that  pro¬ 
vision,  which  you  will  find  on  page  4, 
there  is  an  implied  authorization,  and 
the  only  limit  on  it  is  the  amount  which 
Congress  appropriates  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Suppose 
he  made  a  contract  to  buy  or  sell  before 
Congress  made  the  appropriations. 
Would  not  Congress  be  obligated  to  make 
the  appropriations  in  whatever  amount 
he  made  contracts  by  his  purchases? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  believe  Congress 
would  be  morally  bound  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAY.  I  was  under  the  impression 
the  licensing  feature  had  been  left  out 
of  the  bill;  but  what  I  want  to  ask  the 
gentleman  about  is  this:  With  the  power 
that  this  Administrator  will  have  under 
the  licensing  provision,  plus  the  power  to 
go  out  in  the  open  market  under  the 
marketing  provisions,  would  he  not,  in 
fact,  have  power  to  destroy  just  any  in¬ 
dustry  or  any  business  that  he  wanted  to. 
if  he  desired  to  shut  them  down? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  He  has,  and  he  has 
done  that  in  the  name  of  economic 
discipline.  He  is  closing  a  little  factory 
in  my  district  today  up  at  Port  Austin — 
the  Mayes  Tool  Co.  They  are  forced  out 
of  business,  although  they  have  ample 
raw  materials  to  run  for  months.  They 
are  out  of  business,  although  that  little 
town  is  dependent  upon  that  industry. 
They  have  done  this  in  the  name  of  eco¬ 
nomic  discipline,  and  it  is  expected  they 
will  do  it  again  and  again  and  again. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  gentleman’s  opening 
statement  to  the  effect  that  this  bill,  as 
reported  by  the  conferees,  is  very  much 
like  the  bill  as  first  introduced  in  July 
1941.  I  was  amazed  at  that  statement, 
to  say  the  least,  because  I  see  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  conferees  a  consider¬ 
able  difference-  Does  not  the  gentleman 
know  that  there  is  a  considerable  dif¬ 
ference? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  What  has  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  his  mind? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  I  have  in  mind 
particularly  increases  in  food  prices  per¬ 
mitted.  Is  not  that  a  big  difference? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes;  it  is  a  very  big 
difference,  a  difference  with  which  I  am 
in  favor,  because  at  least  one  branch  of 
our  economy  in  this  country  is  having  a 
little  protection  thrown  around  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  made 
the  statement  that  in  all  probability  the 
Administrator  would  confer  with  the 
Board  before  imposing  a  ceiling.  Does 
the  gentleman  realize  that  on  former 
occasions  when  ceilings  have  been  im¬ 
posed,  as,  for  instance,  the  price  upon 
southern  timber  and  upon  cottonseed 
oil,  the  Administrator  did  not  call  his 
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advisory  committee  together,  and  did  not 
confer  with  it  regarding  the  order? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  difference  under 
this  would  be  that  the  Board  would  have 
authority  to  set  aside  the  ceiling,  and 
under  the  situation  referred  to  in  the 
gentleman’s  statement  the  Board  did  not 
have  that  authority,  so  I  think  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  House  bill  would  compel 
the  Administrator  to  confer  with  the 
Board,  before  he  sets  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Under  what  circum¬ 
stances  would  the  Board  have  any  au¬ 
thority  to  set  aside  the  ceiling? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Where  an  inequity 
was  being  done,  under  which  a  price  was 
set  on  one  grocery  in  one  town,  and  an¬ 
other  price  in  another  town,  if  one  of 
the  grocers  considered  himself  aggrieved, 
he  could  come  in  before  this  Board. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  the  Board  could  issue  an  order 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  modifying 
the  price  set? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes;  under  the  House 
bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then  under  the  House 
bill  he  may  have  one  price  prevailing  in 
one  store  in  one  section  and  in  another 
section  a  different  price. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Under  the  present 
bill  it  is  not  contemplated  that  we  would 
have  a  set  price  on  commodities  that 
would  prevail  throughout  the  United 
States.  They  have  the  power  here  to 
make  adjustments,  geographical  and 
seasonal  adjustments,  so  that  the  price  of 
cotton  textiles,  for  example,  in  one  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  might  be  different 
from  the  price  of  cotton  textiles  in  an¬ 
other  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  point  is  that  he 
could  have  one  price  prevailing  in  a  gro¬ 
cery  store  on  this  side  of  the  street,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  a  different 
price  prevailing. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes;  he  surely  could. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  asked  a  question  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  and  if  I 
understand  them  correctly,  a  man  who 
appeals  to  the  court  has  no  right  of  in¬ 
junction  to  prevent  somebody  putting 
him  out  of  business  until  the  court  has 
finally  decided  the  matter. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Administrator  can  go  into  court  any  time 
he  wants  to  and  put  up  a  bond,  so  that  he 
could  put  the  man  out  of  business. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  What  about  this  court 
that  is  going  to  be  created? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  This  court  can  mere¬ 
ly  review  the  simple  question  of  whether 
the  action  of  the  Administrator  in  set¬ 
ting  a  ceiling  is  in  accordance  with  the 
law.  If  the  court  finds  that  the  price  was 
set  in  accordance  with  the  law,  it  can¬ 
not  disturb  the  price. 


Mr.  JOHNS.  And  this  emergency 
court  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction 
of  all  of  these  matters.  Does  a  man  who 
lives  in  California  have  to  come  down 
here  to  Washington  to  have  his  case 
tried. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  It  would  be  possible 
to  compel  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  It  is  probable,  is  it  not, 
that  that  would  be  what  the  situation  is? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  there  is  a 
provision  in  the  licensing  section  which 
allows  him  to  bring  it  in  any  court,  and 
the  language  is  that  it  may  be  brought  in 
a  court  where  the  violation  occurs  or 
where  a  violator  lives. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  That  is  true  where  a 
penalty  is  inflicted,  but  where  the  price 
is  fixed  he  can  try  it  only  before  this 
emergency  court  and  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  believe  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  correct,  because  we  cannot  im¬ 
agine  that  the  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals  is  going  to  be  traveling  around 
throughout  the  United  States  conducting 
hearings. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  explain  to  the  House  why 
the  O’Mahoney  amendment  affecting 
agricultural  prices  was  not  given  consid¬ 
eration? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  not  want  it  and  because  the 
Senate  yielded  before  the  House  had  an 
opportunity  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  bill  or  con¬ 
ference  report  that  protects  a  farmer  in 
a  case  of  this  kind :  I  received  an  interest¬ 
ing  card  from  a  man  in  my  State  the 
other  day.  He  said  he  had  just  gone  to 
town  and  got  20  cents  a  dozen  for  his 
eggs.  Then  he  asked  me  if  I  was  in  the 
market  for  a  chicken  farm.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  these  high  prices  that  the 
people  are  paying  for  the  things  they 
have  to  buy  are  not  due  to  anything  paid 
to  the  farmer.  In  many  instances  he  is 
getting  the  lowest  price  for  his  products 
that  he  received  during  the  past  10  years. 
In  addition  to  that,  I  received  a  letter  the 
other  day  stating  that  a  farmer  had  sold 
some  beef  at  9  cents  a  pound  over  the 
scales  when  he  went  to  town,  and  he 
bought  some  beef  for  his  neighbor’s  sup¬ 
per;  he  paid  55  cents  a  pound.  You  can 
see  what  kind  of  a  deal  the  farmer  is 
getting.  Is  there  anything  in  this  bill 
that  protects  these  men  who  produce  the 
things  we  eat  against  profiteering  by  the 
people  who  sell  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  only  protection 
there  is  in  the  bill  in  that  respect  is  the 
fact  that  if  a  ceiling  is  placed  it  must  be 
according  to  the  formula  which  has  been 
adopted,  and  that  constitutes  a  floor  in 
respect  to  those  products  only  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  controls.  But 
as  far  as  eggs  and  dairy  products  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  see  anything  in  this 
bill  which  even  encourages  a  reasonable 
return  to  the  farmer. 


Mr.  O’CONNOR.  In  other  words,  he 
has  not  even  been  considered  at  all? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  No.  I  might  say  that 
the  way  the  Senate  wrote  this  bill,  after 
all  of  our  talk  about  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment  and  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  Brown  amendment,  and  so 
forth,  the  Administrator  could  buy  and 
sell  agricultural  commodities  other  than 
basic  commodities,  to  wholly  defeat  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  in  respect  to  agricul¬ 
tural  safeguards. 

Mr.  O’CONNOR.  Exactly;  and  that  Is 
what  he  can  do  under  this  licensing  sys¬ 
tem. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  am  afraid  he  can. 

Ml'.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The 
gentleman  states  that  the  formula  laid 
down  for  agricultural  prices  will  be  the 
floor.  Does  the  gentleman  imagine  that 
Henderson  will  raise  farm  prices  above 
that  floor? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  sympathize  with 
the  conclusions  that  these  so-called 
floors  undoubtedly  may  become  ceilings. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  In  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentlema:  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman]  asked  him  if  he  would  raise 
prices  if  there  had  been  a  strike  and 
the  employer  had  granted  increased 
prices,  and  he  said  in  that  case  he  would 
raise  prices.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  then  asked  him  if  wages 
were  increased  on  the  farm  would  he 
raise  the  ceiling,  and  he  said  no,  he  would 
not  do  it  because  the  wage  earner  would 
not  get  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  there  not  real  danger 
under  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
conference  report,  that  it  can  be  used  as 
an  instrument  of  persecution  as  was  done 
in  the  days  o'f  N.  R.  A.,  with  your  local 
committees  fixing  maximum  prices,  and 
consequently  a  man  will  be  put  out  of 
business  just  because  some  of  the  local 
men  forming  this  committee  say  that  he 
is  not  complying  with  the  law?  We  will 
have  the  same  old  horrible  situation  that 
we  had  in  the  days  of  the  Blue  Eagle. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  that  can  be  done. 

I  just  want  to  say  in  closing  that  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  if  this  bill  is  sent 
back  to  conference  with  some  indication 
that  this  House  insists  upon  there  being 
some  restraints  upon  the  activity  of  the 
Administrator,  some  protection  given  in¬ 
dustry,  agriculture,  and  labor,  the  con¬ 
ferees  will  be  able  to  work  out  something 
which  will  be  satisfactory.  In  respect  to 
labor,  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  a  labor  provision  in  this  bill,  and 
I  respectfully  call  it  to  your  attention. 
In  the  purposes  of  the  bill  it  says  that  it 
shall  be  the  policy  of  those  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  dealing 
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with  wages,  within  the  limitations  of 
their  authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work 
toward  stabilization  of  prices,  fair  and 
equitable  wages,  and  cost  of  production. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  authority  a 
declaration  of  policy  carries  with  it,  but  I 
think  we  had  better  find  out  before  we  do 
anything  about  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman’  from  Michigan  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  [Mr.  Gifford], 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  “a  pa¬ 
triot  is  a  man  who  won’t  let  anybody  loot 
his  country,  but  sees  no  harm  in  getting 
his  share.” 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  regulating 
wages.  Labor  organizations  have  seen  to 
that. 

The  bill  provides  full  protection  for 
the  farmer.  The  farmers’  organizations 
have  seen  to  that. 

Labor  asserts  itself  to  be  more  patri¬ 
otic  than  others.  Farmers  assert  them¬ 
selves  to  be  more  patriotic  than  all 
others. 

“A  patriot  is  a  person  who  won’t  let 
anyone  loot  his  country,  but  sees  no  harm 
in  getting  his  share.” 

These  point  with  some  reason  to  the 
huge  profits  made  by  contractors  in  this 
hour  of  our  Nation’s  peril.  So  the  real 
patriots  must  be  among  the  boys  who 
have  been  “yanked”  into  the  trenches, 
and  the  small  businessman  and  his  em¬ 
ployees,  forced  to  patriotism  by  action 
and  order  of  their  own  Government. 
This  price-control  bill  is  a  “travesty  of 
price  control”  and  so  recognized. 

I  might  spend  my  time  discussing  the 
details  of  this  bill;  that  would  be  easy; 
he  who  runs  may  read;  others  especially 
interested  may  excuse  and  explain  in  an 
endeavor  to  convince  themselves,  and 
perhaps  you.  It  gives  some  authority  to 
control  prices,  though  grudgingly  grant¬ 
ed.  We  would  perhaps  get  a  worse  bill  if 
recommitted  to  the  committee.  Other 
powerful  organizations  demanding  an 
umbrella  would  be  loosed  upon  our 
Members. 

Why  are  the  consumers  dumb  to  their 
impending  danger?  Scarce  a  word  have 
we  heard  from  them.  Violent  denuncia¬ 
tions  are  plentiful  enough  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  principal  newspapers.  It 
is  of  no  avail.  If  a  legislator  is  sent  here 
from  a  “bean”  section,  he  will — and  seem¬ 
ingly  must — protect  beans.  His  constit¬ 
uents  demand  it  to  be  his  first  interest. 
Difficult  it  is  for  most  to  sacrifice  them¬ 
selves  and  their  “bean”  constituents.  If 
one  thinks  politics  easy,  “try  sitting  on 
top  of  a  high  rail  fence  and  keeping  one 
ear  close  to  the  ground.” 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HULL.  I  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  gentleman’s  discussion  of 
beans.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
not  go  a  little  further  and  take  up  the 
matter  of  fish. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes,  I  will;  I  have  it 
here. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  How  can 
the  gentleman  say  there  is  nothing  in  the 
bill  tending  to  depress  wages  when  the 


Administrator  has  the  right  to  fix  retail 
prices,  and  when  he  does  they  will  be  fixed 
and  the  wages  will  be  lowered  accord¬ 
ingly? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  I  can  argue  with  the  lady  only  with 
my  heart,  not  my  brain. 

This  is  rightly  termed  “a  farm  relief 
bill.”  We  have  passed  many  such.  We 
are  in  complete  sympathy  with,  and  con¬ 
trol  of,  the  farmers,  and  they  are  well 
and  fully  organized.  Both  political  par¬ 
ties  find  they  could  not  remain  in  power 
or  regain  power  without  them. 

They  have  found  and  coined  the  magic 
word  “parity.”  Soon  many  other  classes 
of  citizens  will  select  a  period  of  their 
greatest  prosperity  and  demand  the  same 
happy  condition.  This  does  not  present 
a  pretty  picture  to  the  ordinary  citizen, 
sometimes  termed  “the  forgotten  man.” 

I  trust  that  I  may  have  a  little  politi¬ 
cal  sense.  I  asked  that  fish  and  fisher¬ 
men  be  granted  about  the  same  consider¬ 
ation  as  the  farmers.  This  was  most 
cheerfully  granted.  However,  no  fisher¬ 
men  or  fishermen’s  organization  appealed 
to  me.  I  fancy  they  are  really  most  pa¬ 
triotic.  I  know  they  are.  But,  of  course, 
I  should  be  expected  to  watch  over  their 
interests  when  others  are  getting  theirs. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Does  the  gentleman 
realize  that  in  this  bill  they  have  put  a 
$1.55  strait-jacket  ceiling,  over  a  large 
group,  the  big  group  of  dairy  farmers  in 
this  country?  And  yet  the  farmers  in 
Massachusetts  still  are  enjoying  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  a  $3.25  ceiling  on  their  milk  with¬ 
out  any  control  over  it. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  a  farmer  and  I 
have  now  decided  to  enlarge  those  activ¬ 
ities.  If  milk  has  the  advantage  the  gen¬ 
tleman  says  it  has,  perhaps  I  will  go  into 
the  milk  business.  I  will  plow  up  some  12 
acres  more.  At  least  the  farmers  are 
going  to  be  protected.  I  am  sorry  if  we 
have  any  advantage  over  you,  but  if  we 
do  make  any  money,  we  will  lend  it  to 
you  western  boys,  as  we  generally  have 
done. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  do  not  doubt  that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  conference  com¬ 
mittee  was  very  considerate.  Several 
suggestions  made  by  me  were  adopted. 
I  have  deep  affection  for  each  member. 
Lack  of  administration  support  prevented 
any  real  action  on  wages. 

Only  a  weak  statement  of  policy  was 
placed  in  the  bill.  With  wages  having 
a  free  rein,  the  farmers  had  good  rea¬ 
son  to  demand  protection.  The  control 
of  all  prices,  wages,  and  finance  is  of 
equal  importance.  No  suggestion  is 
made  that  any  control  will  be  sought 
except  as  to  commodities.  This  has 
aroused  a  great  fear  “that  any  price- 
control  bill  will  be  useless”  if  limited  to 
commodities  only. 

What  other  result  could  be  expected 
than  this  travesty  of  a  bill?  Why  give 
veto  power  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture?  Why  not  give  veto  power  to 
others?  Give  oil  to  Ickes!  Give  indus¬ 
trial  products  to  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce!  Why  not?  Is  Henderson  to  be 
trusted  in  one  more  than  the  others? 


I  spoke  of  Mr.  Henderson  some  weeks 
ago  when  I  made  an  address  here  on  this 
subject.  He  was  treated  rather  roughly 
before  our  committee.  I  helped  to  do 
it.  I  was  not  impressed  favorably  here¬ 
tofore;  but  he  certainly  won  me  over, 
and  I  am  glad  to  confess  it.  I  think, 
however,  he  will  change  somewhat  his 
viewpoint.  I  think  he  has  been  told  by 
business  that  it  fears  him.  They  dis¬ 
trust  him,  with  good  reason,  from  his  past 
persecutions.  But  he  has  assured  us  that 
he  will  be  reasonable.  He  has  convinced 
me  that  he  has  real  ability.  He  con¬ 
vinces  me  in  that,  like  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  much  as  I  have  criti¬ 
cized  them  both — that  we  should  at  this 
particular  time  thank  God  that  we  have 
two  men  who  are  willing  to  take  full  re¬ 
sponsibility.  The  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Wolcott],  like  myself,  is  in¬ 
terested  in  many  features  of  this  bill. 
We  are  minority  members  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  do  not  always  agree  with  him, 
perhaps  for  the  reason  that  when  two 
men  always  agree,  one  is  unnecessary. 
He  brought  in  the  bicycle  anecdote  this 
morning.  That  was  good  publicity,  real¬ 
ly.  I  have  difficulty  in  criticizing  Mr. 
Henderson  in  this  matter.  I  think,  my¬ 
self,  I  would  prefer  that  type  of  bicycle. 
The  old  bicycle  built  for  two  was  not  as 
good  as  his.  What  a  thrill  to  lift  her 
into  that  basket.  But  it  was  a  good  pub¬ 
licity  stunt.  It  drew  attention  to  the 
man.  The  worst  thing  is  not  that  people 
will  talk  about  you  but  that  they  will 
not  talk  about  you.  He  says  he  will 
administer  the  act  with  reasonableness. 
I  believe  him.  I  am  ready  to  approve 
him  as  Administrator.  I  have  confi¬ 
dence  in  him.  He  has  been  much 
abused.  There  have  been  many  whis¬ 
perings  about  him,  without  sufficient 
support  of  proof. 

But  this  licensing  business,  “Compul¬ 
sory  loyalty  will  crack  sooner  than  the 
genuine  kind.”  During  the  last  World 
War  it  was  loyalty  by  cooperation.  They 
had  licensing,  yes,  on  food  products  and 
on  fuel,  but  little  of  anything  else.  If 
the  licensee  was  punished,  it  was  only  a 
slap  on  the  wrist.  If  he  would  contribute 
to  the  Red  Cross  he  was  forgiven.  I  have 
a  compiled  brief  on  the  licensing  meth¬ 
ods  that  I  could  go  into  at  length.  An 
hour  would  be  necessary  to  properly  dis¬ 
cuss  it  and  to  recite  the  experiences  of 
ours  and  other  nations.  Canada  now  has 
it.  Let  me  read  to  you  their  statement 
of  policy.  These  restrictions  are  not  de¬ 
signed  to  curtail  business  operations  in 
any  way.  But  by  placing  every  person 
who  in  any  way  handles  the  commodities 
named  in  the  order  under  license,  the 
Board  will  have  the  machinery  with 
which  to  make  speedy  checks  on  avail¬ 
able  stocks  and  to  police  more  effectively 
any  price-fixing  order  which  may  be  in¬ 
stituted. 

I  have  often  posed  the  question,  “If 
Chrysler  continues  to  disobey,  will  they 
take  away  his  license  and  throw  some 
25,000  men  out  of  employment?”  If  a 
person  disobeys,  I  want  him  punished, 
but  I  do  not  want  his  employees  pun¬ 
ished.  I  do  not  want  that  store  closed 
that  the  community  relies  on.  Licensing 
should  be  a  last  resort.  It  is  to  me  a 
damnable  contrivance.  You  can  surely 
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and  easily  frighten  a  person  with  the  fear 
of  losing  his  business.  You  should  punish 
him,  but  do  not  take  away  his  right  to 
carry  on.  Therefore  I  have  opposed  this 
method  of  punishment  which,  unless 
most  sparingly  used,  the  public  could  not 
approve.  This  bill  provides,  of  course, 
that  one  could  seek  the  courts  for  rem¬ 
edy.  Some  claim  that  two-thirds  of  the 
curse  of  this  feature  is  removed  because 
one  could  rely  on  the  judgment  and 
leniency  of  the  court.  It  is  suggested 
that  the  court  would  probably  suspend 
his  license  for  perhaps  only  3  days.  Oh, 
yes;  that  whole  law  must  be  adminis¬ 
tered  with  reasonableness  to  be  success¬ 
ful.  Relating  to  the  matter  of  a  board,  I 
supported  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  I  shall  still  support 
him;  but,  after  all,  I  would  prefer 
a  board  to  act  before  a  decision  is  made, 
and  I  want  a  board  to  make  the  diag¬ 
nosis.  I  do  not  care  much  about  an 
autopsy.  I  had  secured  an  amendment 
to  this  bill  that  I  thought  to  be  in  this 
conference  report,  relating  to  validating 
contracts  made  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Henderson’s  ceiling  prices  made  before 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  form  I  expected.  I 
hope  this  will  be  remedied  this  afternoon 
in  the  motion  to  recommit.  The  saving 
clause  in  this  bill  does  not  seem  suffi¬ 
cient  in  this  matter.  I  want  those  who 
have  made  contracts  under  Henderson’s 
previous  orders  to  be  protected.  I  do 
not  want  the  purchasers  to  be  jeopard¬ 
ized  by  the  threat  of  litigation.  But  that 
protection  seems  to  have  been  eliminated 
from  this  report.  I  am  both  surprised 
and  disappointed.  I  needed  to  have  been 
watchful  of  that  hasty  action  of  rewrit¬ 
ing  in  order  to  bring  the  bill  in  the 
following  day. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  have  not  got  the 
answer  to  my  question  why  the  farmers 
up  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
and  all  other  places  that  have  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  three  or  four  dollars  a  hundred 
for  milk,  while  the  rest  of  the  farmers 
get  only  $1.55  a  hundred  for  their  milk. 
It  is  a  fair  question,  and  it  deserves  a 
fair  answer. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  do  not  know.  Is 
not  that  a  good  answer?  A  boy  once 
answered  10  questions.  To  all  of  them 
he  replied,  “I  don’t  know.”  He  received 
100  percent.  He  answered  them  all  cor¬ 
rectly. 

I  have  this  report  marked  up  for  com¬ 
ments  on  its  details.  I  might  wish  to 
speak  of  several  sections,  such  as  transfer 
of  functions.  We  can  transfer  the  func¬ 
tions  that  Henderson  will  have  from  him, 
but  he  is  greatly  limited  in  functions  that 
can  be  transferred  to  him.  You  may  take 
away  from  Henderson  but  you  hesitate 
to  give  him  anything.  Agriculture  surely 
does  distrust  him,  as  indicated  through¬ 
out  the  bill. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
reading  section  3  carefully,  you  may  agree 
with  the  commentator  that  it  provides 


an  ‘‘economic  heaven”  for  the  farmer. 
In  many  sections  it  reads,  ‘‘Nothing  in 
this  section  shall  affect  the  provisions  of 
section  3” — make  yourself  fully  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  sacrosanct  section  3. 

I  have  complained  a  good  deal  on  this 
floor.  I  have  made  many  speeches  repre¬ 
senting  the  Expenditures  Committee  sup¬ 
posed  to  watch  Government  expendi¬ 
tures.  May  I  now  say  that  no  discourag¬ 
ing  prediction  that  I  have  ever  made  has 
been  frightening  enough;  whether  it  has 
been  on  the  size  of  the  public  debt,  the 
lowering  of  the  morale  of  people,  or  other 
trends.  I  can  now  reread  those  speeches 
which  you  once  thought  so  vituperative, 
and  I  realize  how  mild  my  suggestions 
have  been.  I  again  pay  my  respects  to 
the  New  Deal.  If  we  keep  on  as  we  are 
going,  like  the  march  of  women’s  apparel 
the  New  Deal  will  become  the  “nude 
deal.”  This  Price  Control  Act  will  do 
little  to  prevent  the  spiral  of  inflation 
plainly  now  to  our  view.  Consumers  will 
be  gradually  stripped  to  that  nude  con¬ 
dition  referred  to. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Under  section  3  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred,  if  the 
farmers  were  to  receive  the  highest  prices 
permitted  they  would  not  earn  more  than 
25  cents  an  hour  for  the  hardest  kind  of 
work.  Is  the  gentleman  willing  for  them 
to  receive  that  much? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  am  willing  for  them 
to  receive  as  much  as  they  should.  Sup¬ 
pose  we  all  go  into  farming.  Let  us  raise 
vastly  more  food  than  we  can  use  or  sell. 
Then  let  the  Government,  by  relief  or 
subsidies,  challenge  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  and  of  the  great  Creator 
himself. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  Spence]. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  therein  a  statement 
entitled  “Parity  Prices:  What  They  Are 
and  How  They  Are  Calculated,”  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Cooper).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
a  restrictive  bill.  It  restrains  men  from 
the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  liberties  they 
may  have  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It,  I  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  an  unpopular  bill  but  it  is  a  necessary 
bill. 

I  do  not  tell  you  it  is  a  perfect  bill.  I 
do  not  tell  you  it  might  not  be  improved 
upon.  However,  the  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  proceeded  by  conciliation  and  con¬ 
cession,  no  one  of  the  conferees  got  all 
he  wanted,  it  was  a  question  of  give  and 
take,  and  I  think  we  have  arrived  at  the 
best  bill  that  could  be  agreed  upon  under 
the  circumstances. 

I  know  that  many  people  will  feel  that 
some  of  their  rights  and  liberties  have 
been  taken  away  from  them,  that  they 
have  been  oppressed  by  their  Govern¬ 
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ment  because  of  the  enforcement  of  this 
bill. 

No  man  e’er  felt  the  halter  draw, 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

This  bill  or  some  similar  bill  must  be 
passed  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  beyond 
the  imagination  of  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  give 
the  House  any  reason  for  his  statement 
as  it  may  apply  to  farm  commodities? 
Has  he  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
major  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  present  law  could  possibly  reach  in¬ 
flationary  prices? 

Mr.  SPENCE,  Let  me  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  about  the  argicultural  provisions  of 
the  bill.  Some  gentlemen  have  wanted 
the  O’Mahoney  amendment.  Let  me 
answer  them  by  reading  part  of  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration:  ,{ 

We  deplore  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
raise  the  parity  prices  of  farm  commodities 
through  a  revision  of  the  formula  upon  which 
parity  prices  are  determined.  If  these  efforts 
are  successful,  the  sound  and  defensible  basis 
of  present  parity,  which  is  intended  to  give 
farm  commodities  a  price  structure  repre¬ 
senting  a  fair  exchange  value  with  products 
of  industry,  would  be  destroyed,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  would  be  breaking  faith  with  the  masses 
of  the  people. 

For  years  agriculture  has  endeavored 
to  establish  a  parity  that  is  now  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  national  law.  The  con¬ 
servative  agricultural  organizations  feel 
that  if  you  depart  from  that  now  you 
weaken  the  agricultural  position. 

What  is  parity?  A  great  many  of  our 
friends  talk  about  parity  as  a  price. 
Parity  is  a  relationship.  As  the  price  of 
consumers’  goods  rises,  the  price  of  farm 
products  is  bound  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  consumers' 
goods. 

The  110  percent  of  parity  that  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  bill  will,  in  my  opinion, 
eventually  supplant  the  1919-29  pro¬ 
vision,  the  October  1  provision,  and  of 
the  December  15  provision,  or  the  other 
provisions  in  the  bill,  because  the  farm¬ 
ers,  it  seems  to  me,  are  amply  protected 
by  this  provision. 

I  saw  this  morning  in  the  newspapers 
that  Secretary  Wickard  said  he  did  not 
believe  the  110  percent  of  parity  as  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  should  be  passed  but 
thought  100  percent  of  parity  to  be  the 
proper  figure.  If  the  friends  of  the 
farmers  think  this  is  too  favorable,  how 
can  the  farmers  feel  they  are  not  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  deal  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill? 

We  have  in  the  original  bill  as  one  of 
the  bases  of  price  October  1.  Many 
commodities  did  not  have  any  market  on 
October  1.  Tobacco,  in  which  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina  is  inter¬ 
ested,  had  no  market  on  October  1.  We 
placed  December  15,  1941,  as  one  of  the 
base  periods  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  as  this  would  establish  a  market 
price  for  Burley  tobacco  and  some  other 
commodities  and  give  them  the  same 
privileges  as  other  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  had  under  this  law. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
parity  prices,  to  which  I  referred  at  the 
beginning  of  my  remarks,  is  as  follows: 

PARITY  PRICES - WHAT  THEY  ARE  AND  HOW  THEY 

ARE  CALCULATED 

The  original  definition  of  the  parity  de¬ 
vice  or  principle  is  in  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1933,  which  declares  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  Congress,  among  other  things, 
to  "reestablish  prices  to  farmers  at  a  level 
that  will  give  agricultural  commodities  .a 
purchasing  power  with  respect  to  articles  that 
farmers  buy,  equivalent  to  the  purchasing 
power  of  agricultural  commodities  in  the  bare 
period.  The  base  period  in  the  case  of  all  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities,  except  tobacco,  shall 
be  the  prewar  period  August  1909  to  July  1914. 
In  the  case  of  tobacco  the  base  period  shall 
be  the  post-war  period  August  1919  to  July 
1929.” 

While  this  formula  has  been  amended  and 
reenacted  several  times  since  1933,  it  has  not 
been  essentially  changed  except  that  allow¬ 
ances  for  interest  payments  per  acre  on  farm 
Indebtedness,  secured  by  real  estate,  and  tax 
payments  per  acre  on  farm  real  estate  have 
been  added  to  the  purchasing-power  calcula¬ 
tions  for  all  commodities  for  which  the  base 
period  is  1909-14,  and  the  base  period  for 
burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco  has  been 
shifted  to  August  1934-July  1939. 

With  this  general  parity  formula  in  mind, 
we  may  now  consider  its  meaning  and  the 
method  by  which  parity  prices  are  actually 
calculated.  Essentially  the  parity  device  is 
simply  a  relationship  or  exchange  ratio  be¬ 
tween  prices  paid  by  farmers  and  prices  re¬ 
ceived.  It  applies  only  to  those  items  for 
which  the  farmer  pays  cash  and  for  which 
prices  and  rates  can  be  rather  easily  deter¬ 
mined,  and  to  those  items  that  the  farmer 
sells  for  which  prices  can  also  be  rather  easily 
determined.  It  is  not  a  cost-of-productlon 
or  standard-of-living  formula,  except  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  devised  to  give  farmers  prices 
and  farm  families  incomes  that  have  the 
same  relative  purchasing  power  when  com¬ 
pared  with  nonagricultural  prices  and  the 
incomes  of  nonfarm  families  as  existed  in 
the  base  period. 

Simply  stated,  the  steps  or  methods  used 
In  calculating  parity  prices  for  agricultural 
commodities  are: 

(1)  A  base  price  is  determined.  For  most 
commodities  this  is  done  by  averaging  the 
prices  reported  by  farmers  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  60  months  beginning 
August  1909  and  ending  July  1914.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  of  cotton  during  this  period,  for 
example,  was  12.4  cents  a  pound,  while  wheat 
averaged  88.4  cents  a  bushel. 

(2)  An  Index  of  prices  paid,  including  taxes 
on  real  estate  and  interest  paid,  is  calculated. 
To  begin  with,  the  prices  of  86  items  used  in 
family  living  and  88  items  used  in  farm  pro¬ 
duction  are  collected.  These  items  include 
clothing,  household  supplies,  food,  furniture 
and  furnishings,  building  materials,  automo¬ 
biles,  trucks,  tractors,  gas,  oil,  and  tires,  feed, 
farm  machinery,  fertilizer,  general  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  seed.  The  necessary  data 
on  real-estate  taxes  and  interest  on  indebted¬ 
ness  secured  by  farm  real  estate  are  also 
Included. 

In  computing  the  indexes  of  prices  paid 
for  commodities  used  in  living  or  family 
maintenance  and  commodities  used  in  pro¬ 
duction,  the  estimated  quantity  of  each  com¬ 
modity  used  by  farmers  is  used  to  weight 
both  the  prices  paid  in  1910-14  and  current 
prices  in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  ratios 
or  indexes  of  prices  paid.  The  tax  and  in¬ 
terest  data  are  calculated  as  rates  per  acre 
and  converted  into  index  form.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  gives  an  over-all  index  of  143  for  No¬ 
vember  15,  1941,  which  means  that  farm- 
commodity  prices  would  need  to  be  143  per¬ 


cent  of  the  base  prices  in  order  to  have  the 
same  purchasing  power  as  in  1909-14. 

(3)  The  third  step  in  calculating  parity 
prices  is  to  adjust  the  base-period  prices  by 
the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes. 
That  is,  the  base-period  prices  are  multiplied 
by  1.43  to  calculate  the  parity  prices  for 
November  15,  1941.  The  parity  price  for 
cotton,  for  example,  is  1  43  times  12.4  cents, 
or  17.73  cents  a  pound;  and  the  parity  price 
for  wheat  is  1.43  times  88.4  cents,  or  126.4 
cents  a  bushel.  These  parities  compare  with 
actual  prices  received  of  15.78  cents  a  pound 
for  cotton  and  93  4  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat 
as  of  November  15. 

Parity  prices,  of  course,  change  as  the  index 
of  prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes  change — 
that  is,  parity  is  a  relative  rather  than  a  fixed- 
price  concept.  In  fact,  the  parity  index  has 
been  steadily  rising  since  last  spring.  A  year 
ago  the  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  and 
taxes  stood  at  127  percent,  and  a  month  ago 
at  141  percent  of  the  1910-14  level,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  143  percent  on  November  15. 

For  several  commodities,  chiefly  fruits  and 
vegetables,  which  have  only  recently  come 
into  general  use  or  for  which  earlier  data  are 
not  available,  the  base  period  is  August  1919- 
July  1929,  or  that  part  thereof  for  which 
satisfactory  statistics  are  available,  while  for 
burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  base  period  is  August  1934r- 
July  1939.  Parity  for  these  commodities  is 
calculated  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  for 
other  commodities,  except  that  allowances  for 
interest  and  taxes  are  not  included.  Prices 
for  burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  averaged  22.2  cents  and  22.9  cents  a 
pound,  respectively,  In  1934-39.  Adjusting 
these  base  prices  for  increases  in  prices  paid 
by  farmers  gives  parity  prices  of  25.1  cents  a 
pound  for  burley  and  25.9  cents  a  pound  for 
flue-cured  tobacco  on  November  15. 

Parity  prices  calculated  according  to  the 
method  just  described  are  published  every 
month  by  the  Department  in  its  Price  Report, 
which  also  carries  prices  received  by  farmers 
on  the  15th  of  the  month.  The  index  of 
prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes,  it  should  be 
noted,  does  not  Include  any  allowance  for 
sums  spent  for  farm  labor.  Farm  wages  on 
October  15  were  165  percent  of  the  pre-war 
average,  and  the  current  parity  index  would 
be  raised  about  3  points  if  an  allowance  for 
wage  rates  were  included.  Wages  cannot  be 
included  without  a  legislative  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Crawford], 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all 
seriousness,  I  am  greatly  disappointed  to¬ 
day,  but  I  would  not  have  you  believe  I 
am  disappointed  with  the  conferees  that 
handled  this  bill.  I  think  altogether  they 
did  a  good  job.  I  am  disappointed  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  its 
failure,  along  with  the  support  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  to  bring  to  this  final  hour  a 
bill  which  would  prevent  inflation  in  the 
cost  of  living,  in  the  cost  of  conducting 
war,  and  in  the  other  economic  pursuits 
of  our  people. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  misses  the 
mark.  It  goes  entirely  outside  the  target. 
I  voted  against  the  bill  when  it  was  re¬ 
ported  out  of  cur  committee.  I  voted 
against  it  on  the  floor  when  it  passed  the 
House,  because  I  felt  deep  in  my  heart 
at  that  time  that  when  the  final  show¬ 
down  came  the  administration  would  not 
face  the  political  issue  and  permit  being 
placed  in  the  bill  the  fiscal  and  monetary 
and  credit  controls  which  must  be  dealt 
with  in  order  to  prevent  inflation  and  a 
spiraling  of  prices  upward.  All  my  fears 
have  been  justified. 


Last  evening  I  listened  to  Mr.  Walter 
Winchell.  He  announced  that  he  would 
make  a  statement  from  Washington.  As 

1  recall,  he  said,  “This  is  exclusive.” 
Then  he  quoted  a  statement  which  Mr. 
Henderson  had  made  to  him  for  Mr. 
Winchell  to  make  over  the  radio  on  his 
Sunday  night  broadcast,  in  which  Mr. 
Henderson  said  that  this  bill  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  an  increase  in  prices.  Thus  Mr. 
Henderson  has  established  a  perfect  alibi 
for  all  of  his  future  failures  in  adminis¬ 
tering  this  bill. 

If  this  bill,  administered  in  its  present 
form,  will  not  prevent  an  increase  in 
prices,  why  do  we  bring  it  here  at  this 
time  and  why  do  we  pump  it  off  on  the 
people  of  this  country?  It  seems  to  me 
we  are  making  an  intellectually  dishon¬ 
est  approach  to  our  people.  I  think  we 
have  miserably  failed  as  a  Congress  in 
this  approach,  and  as  an  administration 
in  doing  what  the  times  call  for.  God 
help  our  people  in  their  sufferings  under 
our  folly. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  the  bill  is  in  such 
form  that  I  cannot  support  it;  and  I  will 
not  support  it.  I  will  vote  to  recommit 
the  bill,  and  then  if  there  is  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  report  so  that  the  bill 
will  become  law,  I  shall  vote  against  that 
and  take  my  chances  with  my  people, 
whatever  they  may  be.  Our  people  die 
for  lack  of  leadership.  Their  civilian 
rights  and  liberties  are  slipping  away  one 
by  one  and  through  our  support.  The 
state  each  day  becomes  more  supreme 
and  the  people  lose  more  of  their  his¬ 
torical  power. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  I  appreciate  very  much 
what  the  gentleman  has  said  and  I  ap¬ 
preciate  the  position  he  has  taken  with 
reference  to  this  legislation  all  along.  I 
supported  and  I  believe  the  gentleman 
supported  the  Gore  bill,  which  embodied 
the  Baruch  plan,  when  it  was  before  the 
House  earlier,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  first  session  of  this  Congress.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  believe  today  that  if 
we  could  have  adopted  the  Gore  bill  as 
it  was  then  before  the  House  it  might 
have  been  the  solution  we  seek? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Had  the  Gore  bill 
carried  the  monetary  and  the  fiscal  and 
the  credit-control  features,  I  think  it 
would  have  been  just  about  as  ideal  as 
anyone  could  have  designed,  but  at  no 
time — and  I  want  to  repeat  this  because 
I  feel  it  very  keenly — at  no  time  has  the 
administration  been  willing  to  bring 
under  control  the  wage  ceiling,  the  mone¬ 
tary  factors,  the  credit-control  factors, 
and  the  fiscal-control  factors  which  must 
be  controlled,  if  inflation  is  to  be  pre¬ 
vented.  Anyone  who  carefully  studies 
our  fiscal  problem  must  realize  if  we 
would  deflate  our  buying  power  by  great¬ 
er  taxes  and  bond  purchases,  we  would 
accomplish  much  toward  a  prevention  of 
inflation. 

Mr.  PRIEST.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  I  regret  we  did 
not  do  the  job  and  go  all  the  way  neces¬ 
sary.  To  now  contend  we  should  ap¬ 
prove  this  proposal  and  look  forward  to 
a  future  time  to  amend  and  doctor  up  the 
mistakes  here  made,  does  not  appeal  to 
me. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  yield. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  whose  opinion 
I  think  all  of  us  value,  if  he  thinks  it  is 
possible  to  control  the  cost  of  living  until 
you  control  retail  prices. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  No,  I  do  not;  and  I 
think  this  bill  is  going  to  prove  to  be  a 
travesty  on  all  of  our  economy  and  is 
going  to  create  more  chaos  than  it  will 
help  avoid. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  another  question, 
which  is  the  same  question  I  asked  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford],  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe 
that  if  we  fix  ceilings  on  retail  prices, 
that  would  keep  wages  and  farm  prices 
down? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  you  will  fix  them 
and  hold  them. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  That  is 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  But  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  readjust  them  every  time  a  little 
pressure  comes  along,  what  good  does  it 
do? 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  evident  that  we  are 
not  going  to  have  nearly  sufficient  time 
to  discuss  this  report.  As  I  understand, 
I  have  about  19  minutes  remaining  and 
I  have  requests  for  over  49  minutes  in 
addition  to  that.  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  time  be  extended  for  an¬ 
other  one-half  hour. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that  request  in  the  absence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  withdraw  the  re¬ 
quest  until  the  gentleman  is  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dewey]. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  your  attention  to  section  2 
of  the  conference  report.  In  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  the  various  items  that  are  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  licensing  provisions. 
Among  them  are  speculative  fluctuations, 
general  increase  or  decrease  in  cost  of 
production,  distribution,  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  now,  mark  you,  “a  general  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  in  profits  earned  by 
sellers.”  I  would  like  to  ask  when  was 
that  situation  ever  discussed  in  any  of 
the  hearings  of  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  or  where  in  this  bill  or 
in  the  definitions  does  the  word  “profits” 
appear?  Under  “definitions”  we  go  to 
some  extent  in  describing  what  are 
“sales,”  what  are  “prices,”  the  term 
“commodity,”  the  term  “defense  rental 
area,”  the  term  “defense  area  housing,” 
“rents,”  “maximum  prices,”  and  so  forth, 
but  never  a  word  about  “profits.”  Yet 
in  setting  or  granting  licenses,  “profits” 
may  be  taken  into  consideration. 


Now,  do  we  want  to  turn  over  to  the 
hands  of  the  Price  Administrator  the 
profits  that  may  be  made  by  an  industry 
on  which  taxes  will  be  based?  What  is 
the  future  of  our  economic  system,  what 
is  the  future  of  our  tax  system  and  Fed¬ 
eral  borrowings  if  the  control  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income  is  to  be  spread  around  in 
various  agencies  of  the  Government? 
Taxes  and  profits  from  which  they  come 
are  a  consideration  of  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  believe  profits  have  no 
place  in  a  price-control  bill  which  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  control  inflation. 

There  is  one  other  item  I  would  like 
to  mention. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  only 
place  in  the  entire  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  where  that  was  con¬ 
tacted  in  the  least  bit  was  when  Mr. 
Tolley  was  before  the  committee  and 
the  question  of  margins  came  up  and 
we  just  shifted  away  from  it  just  like  a 
duck  missing  a  blind  that  he  has  spotted. 
To  me  it  strikes  at  the  very  foundations 
of  our  economy  and  proceeds  to  put  us 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  State, 
and  I  cannot  understand  why  in  the 
world  we  will  support  it. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  I  would  like  to  call  your 
attention  to  another  section,  and  I  par¬ 
ticularly  wish  the  attention  of  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  interested  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  parts  of  the  this  bill. 

Here  are  two  items  which  are  defi¬ 
nitely  in  conflict  one  with  the  other.  I 
call  your  attention  to  section.  3  (e) : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  act,  no  action  shall  be 
taken  under  this  act  by  the  Administrator 
or  any  other  person  with  respect  to  any 
agricultural  commodity  without  the  prior 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Now.  let  us  go  over  to  section  201: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  law,  no  powers  or  functions  con¬ 
ferred  by  law  upon  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  or  to  the  Administra¬ 
tor,  except  powers  and  functions  relating  to 
priorities  or  rationing. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  more  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  DEWEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
which  of  those  two  sections  is  going  to 
take  priority  over  the  other.  Can  the 
Price  Administrator  take  over  from  any 
other  division  of  the  Government  cer¬ 
tain  powers?  The  bill  says,  “notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  law”  and  so  again  in 
a  prior  section  it  says,  “notwithstanding 
any  other  law.”  Which  tawes  prece¬ 
dence,  and  when?  Let  us  take  sugar,  as 
an  example.  There  are  priorities  on 
sugar  today.  Has  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  lost  all  control  over  sugar? 
Under  section  201  (b)  of  this  bill,  he  has. 
The  price  of  sugar  may  be  put  anywhere 
the  Price  Administrator  may  decide. 
The  point  is  this.  There  are  many  con¬ 
flicting  ideas  in  this  bill  that  will  cause 
trouble.  There  are  too  many  powers 
without  controls,  in  the  hands  of  one 


man,  and  I  feel  that  our  desire  to  have  a 
workable  price-administration  bill,  which 
will  hold  prices,  will  not  be  accomplished 
unless  this  bill  is  given  further  study. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  KopplemannL 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  better  part  of  8  years  some  of  us  have 
gone  along  on  measures  which  received 
adverse  criticism  from  the  minority  and 
adverse  criticism  from  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Great  fears  were  placed  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  people  that  those 
measures  were  bad.  But  after  the  legis¬ 
lation  was  adopted  and  put  into  effect, 
in  the  main  it  was  found  beneficial  to  the 
individual  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  have  no  great  fear  about  the  measure 
before  us.  But  it  is  not  the  bill  that  this 
Congress  should  have  enacted  during 
these  perilous  times. 

The  measure  has  two  purposes:  Price 
control  and  the  prevention  of  inflation. 
Neither  purpose  will  be  adequately  served 
by  the  bill  we  are  adopting.  We  are  sup¬ 
posed  here  in  this  House  to  serve  a  great 
democracy  in  a  democratic  fashion,  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  will  of  the  greatest  number  in 
our  Nation.  The  greatest  number  ap¬ 
proved  the  bill  that  was  originally  offered 
the  Congress.  That  bill  sought  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  welfare  of  the  greatest  number. 
But  we  have  yielded  to  the  selfish  wishes 
of  small  segments  of  our  population. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOPPLEMANN.  No.  I  have  only 
3  minutes.  We  are  at  a  point  in  our  his¬ 
tory  where  we  cannot  consider  the  few, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  many.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  this  bill  does  exactly  that.  Like 
many  in  this  House,  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  this  measure  which  has  come  out 
of  the  conference  committee.  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  bill  which  came  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency.  Were  the  times  less  perilous  I 
would  not  support  this  make-believe 
measure  for  price  control.  But  I  must  be 
practical  in  this  hour  of  our  greatest 
need;  I  will  take  the  half  loaf  offered  by 
the  conference  report,  rather  than  get  no 
loaf  at  all. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr, 
Steagall]  has  returned  to  the  floor,  I  re¬ 
new  my  request  that  the  time  for  debate 
upon  the  conference  report  be  extended 
for  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  As  I  understand  the 
request,  it  is  for  30  minutes  additional, 
to  be  equally  divided  between  myself  and 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Kean]. 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the 
Review  Board  which  was  provided  by  the 
House  bill.  Why  ask  business  to  make 
all  the  sacrifices? 

This  bill  will  not  prevent  inflation.  On 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  said  to  en¬ 
courage  inflation  for  those  items  which 
make  up  the  largest  part  of  the  working- 
man’s  budget. 
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It  is  surprising  that  the  administration 
has  allowed  it  to  come  to  us  in  this  form 
for  final  passage.  Their  half-hearted 
protests  cannot  be  taken  seriously. 
Deeds  by  the  strong  administration  ma¬ 
jority  in  both  Houses  speak  louder  than 
words.  The  responsibility  for  a  further 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  squarely  on 
them. 

In  these  days,  when  we  look  for  na¬ 
tional  unity  and  sacrifices  by  all,  the 
surrender  of  the  majority  to  pressure 
blocs  is  lamentable. 

The  form  in  which  we  have  this  bill 
presented  for  final  passage  proves  how 
right  were  those  of  us  who  voted  last 
November  for  an  over-all  ceiling. 

In  a  speech  here  then,  I  stated  that 
the  present  bill  would  not  do  the  job. 
Today  I  see  Leon  Henderson  agrees  as 
to  this — but  he  gave  no  help  at  that  time 
to  those  of  us  who  tried  to  get  truly  effec¬ 
tive  legislation. 

In  spite  of  its  weaknesses,  I  will  prob¬ 
ably  vote  for  this  report  if  we  fail  to  re¬ 
commit  it,  for  price  control  is  essential, 
and  I  feel  that  some  price  control  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  no  price  control  at  all.  But  those 
who  suffer  when  living  costs  rise  should 
remember  to  place  the  responsibility 
where  it  belongs — at  the  door  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  its  majority  in  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Fulmer]. 

Mr.  FULMER.  Mx\  Speaker,  as  a 
farmer  actively  engaged  in  producing  and 
selling  farm  products,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  great  Agriculture  Committee  of 
the  House,  being  deeply  interested  in 
that  most  patriotic  group,  the  farmers  of 
the  country,  I  want  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  challenge  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  Congress  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress,  especially  many  editorials  carried 
in  the  large  newspapers  of  the  country, 
newspapers  representing  the  large  cities 
and  the  industrial  areas  of  this  country. 

From  day  to  day,  especially  in  these 
newspapers,  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  thing  which  is  destroying  consumers 
is  the  price  received  by  farmers  for  their 
products.  This  is  the  most  ridiculous, 
unfair,  and  outrageous  statement  ever 
made  by  anyone. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  making  such 
statements  either  do  not  know  what  they 
are  talking  about  or  they  are  definitely 
under  the  influence  or  the  control  of 
those  groups  who  simply  want  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  graze  on  the  farmers. 

I  would  like  for  someone  to  name  a 
single  group  other  than  the  consumers 
who  are  not  absolutely  grazing  on  the 
farmers  of  this  country. 

Farmers  today  are  marketing  their 
farm  products  under  an  old,  wasteful, 
and  disgraceful  marketing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  system.  I  want  to  ask  you  seriously 
how  long  would  General  Motors,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Harvester  Co.,  or  any  other 
manufacturer  or  dealer  last  if  they  had 
a  marketing  and  distributing  system  like 
the  farmer. 

Manufacturers  not  only  control  their 
production  in  line  with  demand  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  consuming 
public  but  they  absolutely  control  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  their  prod¬ 


ucts  when  and  where  needed,  and  they 
actually  fix  the  price. 

You  can  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Farmers  operate  as  individuals;  very 
few  of  their  products  are  properly  grad¬ 
ed — in  fact,  in  most  instances  they  have 
to  accept  the  grading  of  the  buyer.  They 
have  no  say-so  whatsoever  over  the  mar¬ 
keting  and  distribution  of  their  products 
or  the  prices  that  they  receive  for  same. 

The  type  of  marketing  and  distributing 
system  used  by  farmers  today  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  middlemen,  many  of  whom  are 
nothing  but  real  parasites,  sapping  the 
very  lifeblood  out  of  farmers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  But  you  never  hear  anything 
about  that. 

Let  me  give  you  just  one  concrete  case: 
A  few  months  ago  I  shipped  some  beauti¬ 
ful  beans  from  my  farm  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  to  Washington.  I  received  5  cents 
per  pound,  and  the  same  beans  were  sell¬ 
ing  to  the  consumer  here  in  Washington 
at  17 V2  cents  per  pound. 

Do  you  think  that  I,  as  a  farmer,  was 
destroying  the  consumer? 

My  friends,  to  me  it  is  pitiful.  I  want 
those  of  you  who  represent  the  industrial 
areas  and  large  consumer  districts  to 
listen  to  me.  It  is  not  the  prices  that 
farmers  receive  for  their  products  that 
are  destroying  the  consumers,  but,  as 
stated,  it  is  the  retail  price,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  additions  and  profits  added 
thereon  between  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  But  you  never  hear  anything 
about  that. 

I  challenge  you  to  join  with  me  in  pass¬ 
ing  legislation  creating  an  up-to-date 
marketing  and  distributing  system  from 
the  county  through  State  and  National 
marketing  agencies  whereby  we  may  be 
able  to  weed  out  these  parasites,  none  of 
whom  are  producing  a  living  thing. 

Time  and  again  I  have  had  this  matter 
up  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  get  action. 

Many  of  the  departments  here  in 
Washington,  like  many  members  of  Con¬ 
gress,  are  under  the  influence  and  control 
of  these  selfish  groups. 

We  talk  about  high  farm  prices.  I 
want  to  state  to  you  that  during  all  the 
years  that  I  have  served  in  Congress, 
doing  everything  possible  to  be  helpful, 
that  the  first  time  farmers  have  received 
anything  like  what  we  call  parity  prices 
has  been  during  the  past  few  months 
since  the  passage  of  the  85-percent-par¬ 
ity-loan  bill  by  my  committee. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  most 
any  other  group  in  this  country  can  come 
to  the  Congress  and  get  whatever  legisla¬ 
tion  they  want:  The  Tariff  Act,  purely  in 
the  interest  of  manufacturers,  costing 
consumers  and  farmers  millions  an¬ 
nually;  the  price-fixing  act  for  the  coal 
industry;  wage-and-hour  legislation  that 
has  increased  the  wages  of  textile  em¬ 
ployees  from  12j/2  cents  to  40  cents  per 
hour;  the  Fair  Trade  Practice  Act,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  price-fixing  act.  Under 
this  law  Congress  gave  to  certain  manu¬ 
facturers  of  this  country  who  sell  trade- 
marked  goods,  or  goods  with  their  name 
labeled  thereon,  the  absolute  right  to  not 
only  fix  their  price,  which  includes  mil¬ 
lions  in  advertising,  in  salaries,  and 
everything  else,  but  the  actual  right  to  fix 


the  retail  price  through  the  retailer  to 
the  consumer;  you  can  take  it  or  leave  it. 

How  about  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission?  Why,  they  have  succeeded 
in  having  legislation  passed  taking  over 
the  regulation  of  not  only  the  railroads 
of  the  country  but  bus,  truck,  and  water 
transportation.  Why,  just  a  few  days  ago 
they  gave  to  the  railroads  a  10-percent 
increase  in  transportation  rates,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  days  will  not  be 
many  before  there  will  be  an  increase  in 
freight  rates,  and  at  a  time  when  per¬ 
haps  they  are  making  more  money  than 
they  have  ever  made.  But  you  do  not 
hear  anyone  making  any  statements  or 
you  do  not  see  any  editorials  in  the  papers 
as  to  what  these  things  are  doing  to  the 
farmers  and  the  consumers. 

During  the  past  months  these  same 
newspapers,  day  in  and  day  out,  have 
had  much  to  say  about  labor  strikes,  what 
labor  was  doing  to  destroy  our  national 
defense  program,  and  I  am  one  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it,  but  you  have  not  seen  a  single 
editorial  giving  the  actual  facts  to  farm¬ 
ers,  consumers,  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country  as  to  just  what  these  large  mo¬ 
nopolistic  groups,  manufacturers,  and 
contractors,  have  been  doing  in  the  way 
of  grabbing  everything  in  sight,  includ¬ 
ing  outrageous  profits,  at  the  expense  of 
the  consumers  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
country.  I  charge  that  the  price-fixing 
outfit  under  Leon  Henderson  is  loaded 
with  the  representatives  of  industry  and 
business,  many  of  whom  have  resigned 
their  positions  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
care  of,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  the 
interests  of  those  that  they  represent  or 
that  they  are  interested  in. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  making 
more  money  at  this  time  than  ever  in 
the  history  of  its  existence,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  they  are  being  permitted  to  rob 
our  farmers  out  of  their  pulp  wood, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  resources 
we  have,  as  well  as  being  permitted  to 
pay  starvation  prices  to  those  who  ac¬ 
cumulate  and  sell  waste  paper.  Tons  and 
tons,  at  least  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount,  of  newsprint  used  in  this  coun¬ 
try  come  from  Canada  duty  free,  as  well 
as  millions  of  tons  of  wood  pulp,  duty 
free,  all  of  which  as  stated  tends  to  fix 
the  price  of  the  farmers’  pulpwood  at  a 
time  when  he  is  sadly  in  need  of  purchas¬ 
ing  and  debt-paying  power,  on  a  starva¬ 
tion  basis. 

Certainly  you  never  hear  the  news¬ 
papers  saying  anything  about  this. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this  bill. 
Perhaps  the  bill  does  not  contain  every¬ 
thing  that  we  would  like  to  have  in  the 
bill,  however,  I  believe  it  contains  the 
best  provisions  dealing  with  farm  prices 
that  we  will  be  able  to  get  at  this  time. 

In  reply  to  my  question  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  by  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Steagall],  he  stated  that  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  could  not  interfere  with  farm 
prices  by  selling  farm  commodities  for 
the  purpose  of  depressing  the  price  or 
in  fixing  a  ceiling  thereon  until  prices 
had  advanced  beyond  110  percent  of  par¬ 
ity  prices.  It  is  understood  that  from 
time  to  time  the  Secretary  will  have  the 
right  to  name  parity  prices  which  will 
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be  accepted  by  Mr.  Henderson.  Under 
this  arrangement,  based  on  the  present 
parity  price  of  cotton,  the  price  would  be 
permitted  to  advance  to  21  y2  cents  per 
pound  before  Mr.  Henderson  would  be¬ 
gin  to  do  anything  about  it.  While  I  do 
not  believe  that  parity  prices  suggested 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  fair 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  that  we  can 
do  about  it  unless  and  until  we  pass 
legislation  establishing  a  real  formula  to 
be  used  in  working  out  parity  prices 
which  will  take  into  consideration  every 
item  of  cost  and  a  price  which  will  give 
to  farmers  a  just  proportion  of  the  na¬ 
tional  income.  I  expect  to  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minues  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Hull]. 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
bill  came  before  the  House  I  was  among 
those  who  opposed  it.  I  urged  at  that 
time  an  objection,  which  has  not  been 
remedied  by  anything  that  has  been  done 
in  the  other  body  or  in  the  conference 
committee,  that  is,  that  this  measure 
provides  a  system  of  cost  of  production 
plus  profit  for  all  manufactured  com¬ 
modities,  and  merely  puts  a  ceiling  on 
the  prices  on  farm  products.  In  other 
words,  if  this  bill  were  to  pass  In  the 
form  it  is  in  today,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Price  Control  Administration 
would  not  be  able  to  drop  the  prices  of 
industrial  commodities  which  this  bill 
covers  so  that  they  would  be  less  than 
cost  of  production  plus  a  profit  to  those 
who  produce  or  distribute  them.  There 
is  only  one  instance  in  this  bill  where 
there  is  any  such  guaranty  for  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  and  that  is  regarding 
the  milk  marketing  agreements. 

The  milk  marketing  agreements  will 
be  kept  inviolate  as  far  as  this  measure 
is  concerned.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
consumer  in  Washington,  for  instance, 
will  continue  to  pay  14  or  15  cents,  or  he 
even  may  pay  20  cents  a  quart,  and  the 
farmers  of  Virginia  will  get  not  less  than 
$3.56  per  100  pounds  for  their  milk,  while 
the  Midwestern  farmer  who  produces 
milk  of  just  as  good  quality  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  take,  if  Mr.  Henderson  so  di¬ 
rects — and  I  assume  that  he  will — not  to 
exceed  $1.55  per  100  for  the  same  grade 
of  milk  at  creameries  at  which  the  cream 
is  made  into  butter.  That  is  one  little 
glaring  example  of  the  injustice  of  this 
price-control  plan. 

There  is  another  reason  assigned  as 
to  why  we  must  pass  some  kind  of  price- 
control  bill.  That  is,  we  will  have  in¬ 
flation  unless  we  do.  Well,  we  are  going 
to  have  inflation  whether  we  do  or  not. 
The  object  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  spon¬ 
sors  outside  of  the  House  are  concerned, 
so  far  as  the  metropolitan  press  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  to  put  a  ceiling  on  food  prices. 
In  1940  the  farmers  of  this  country, 
comprising  about  23  percent  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation,  received  about  10  percent  of  the 
national  income.  There  was  an  increase 
of  income  for  1941.  The  national  in¬ 
come  has  grown  to  approximately  $100,- 
000,000,000.  In  1941,  with  all  the  so- 
called  price  increases,  the  farmers,  rep¬ 
resenting  23  percent  of  the  population, 
also  received  about  10  percent  of  the 
national  income,  and  the  other  90  per¬ 


cent  of  that  increase,  amounting  to  some 
$27,000,000,000,  went  to  the  nonfarming 
population.  So,  if  there  is  inflation,  and 
I  think  there  is,  and  if  there  is  going  to 
be  more  inflation,  and  I  think  that  there 
will  be,  you  can  see  how  little  the  farmer 
is  going  to  share  in  the  advance  of  na¬ 
tional  income. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this 
fact,  that  with  all  the  endeavors  of  the 
farmers  to  insure  our  ample  food  sup¬ 
ply,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
its  agents  busily  engaged  in  urging  the 
farmers  to  produce  more  and  more  food 
for  our  own  purposes  and  for'  the  na¬ 
tions  to  which  we  are  to  send  food  under 
the  lend-lease  program.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  issues  frequent  statements  as  to  the 
great  work  the  farmers  are  doing  toward 
winning  the  war.  The  farmers  have  not 
fallen  down  on  the  job.  But  farmers 
are  facing  new  and  additional  difficul¬ 
ties.  The  problem  as  to  obtaining  hired 
help  grows  constantly  more  acute,  and 
particularly  so  on  dairy  farmers.  They 
also  are  finding  that  in  the  priorities 
orders  they  are  handicapped  to  maintain 
their  facilities  for  production  and  for 
getting  their  products  to  processing 
plants.  Every  day  increases  their  own 
problems,  and  work  as  they  will,  and  do, 
to  keep  up  the  pace  demanded  of  them, 
they  must  receive  prices  which  will  en¬ 
able  them  to  carry  on.  Fixing  ceiling 
prices  on  dairy  products,  for  instance, 
without  such  products  reaching  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  is  discouraging.  Farm  wages  cannot 
compete  with  the  high  wages  now  being 
paid  elsewhere.  Ceilings  on  farm  prices 
will  mean  eventually,  as  inflation  con¬ 
tinues,  a  bar  to  production. 

In  1939,  the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  the  figures,  there  were  2,962,656 
farmers  in  the  United  States  who  had 
an  annual  income  of  less  than  $1,000, 
out  of  which  to  pay  all  expenses,  includ¬ 
ing  taxes,  interest,  depreciation,  and  all 
other  operation  costs.  There  were  over 
2,000,000  more  farmers  who  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $500  a  year.  If  this 
bill  goes  through,  the  object  and  the  pur¬ 
pose  will  be  to  hold  those  farmers  down 
to  that  kind  of  income  at  a  time  when 
you  are  asking  them  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion,  at  a  time  when  many  are  leaving 
the  farms  and  are  going  into  defense 
areas,  into  the  war-program  projects  and 
industries  where  wages  are  running  from 
$1  to  $1.50  an  hour,  or  $8  to  $10  per  day. 
They  are  being  forced  by  necessity  to 
leave  their  farms  and  cease  agricultural 
production.  Compare  the  annual  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmers  with  such  incomes 
in  other  fields,  is  it  surprising  that  they 
are  moving  from  the  farms  to  towns  to 
become  industrial  workers? 

Last  year,  corporation  dividends 
amounted  to  over  eleven  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  an  amount  at  least  $1,000,000,000 
more  than  the  total  farm  value  of  all 
farm  production.  This  measure  will  even 
protect  that  large  dividend  structure.  It 
sets  no  ceilings  on  dividends  nor  on  prof¬ 
its.  It  in  no  way  restricts  the  huge  sal¬ 
aries  running  into  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  officials  of  corporations 
which  are  making  hundreds  of  millions 
in  war  profits.  The  reports  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  and  Vinson  committees  indicate 
the  volume,  if  not  the  extent,  of  such 


profiteering.  If  there  is  inflation,  it  is 
due  more  to  such  large  financial  gains 
than  to  any  prosperity  of  farmers. 

The  farmers  receive  only  42  cents  of 
the  average  dollar  paid  by  consumers  for 
foods.  The  other  58  cents  are  added  on 
the  way  from  the  farm  to  the  consumers’ 
tables.  Gigantic  monopolies,  some  of 
which  are  under  indictment  and  others 
which  ought  to  be,  reap  large  profits  from 
the  trade  in  foodstuffs.  Nothing  in  this 
bill  will  serve  to  lessen  costs  to  the  con¬ 
sumers  so  long  as  such  monopolies  can 
continue  such  practices.  Their  cost- 
plus-profit  systems  are  protected.  Only 
the  prices  the  farmers  receive  can  be 
lowered  by  bureau  regulations.  In  brief 
terms,  the  farmers  who  get  the  smaller 
part  of  the  prices  the  consumers  pay  are 
to  keep  on  producing  under  additional 
difficulties,  while  the  monopolistic  or¬ 
ganizations  are  to  continue  to  pile  up 
larger  profits  and  pay  larger  salaries  to 
their  top-salary  people. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  vote  to  re¬ 
commit  the  bill  will  prevail. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

(Mr.  HULL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gilchrist], 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  2 
minutes  I  want  to  second,  if  I  can,  the 
remarks  made  by  the  chairman  of  my 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  farmers  are  getting  little  or  no 
increase  on  whatever  may  be  sold  in  the 
grocery  store  or  the  meat  market.  They 
are  not  responsible  for  any  high  cost  of 
living. 

They  never  sell  anything.  They  haul 
their  grain  or  produce  to  market  and  ask 
the  dealer  to  please  give  them  something 
for  it.  Then  they  take  whatever  the 
dealer  or  handler  will  allow  them. 
Farmers  do  not  sell.  On  the  contrary, 
they  accept  what  is  given  them.  Local 
dealers  are  not  responsible  for  this — 
speculators  and  city  markets  are. 

How  would  an  increase  affect  you  folks 
in  the  cities?  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
menu  from  the  House  restaurant.  Per¬ 
haps  some  of  you  have  seen  it  before. 
All  right.  Sirloin  steak  is  listed  on  this 
menu  at  $1.50  per  portion.  If  you  raise 
the  price  of  beef  out  on  my  neighbor’s 
farm  in  Iowa  about  $1  a  hundred — and 
that  is  about  all  the  bill  will  do  and 
about  all  anyone  has  asked  for — it  will 
raise  the  cost  of  that  order  of  steak  one- 
half  cent  and  it  should  not  cost  you  more 
than  $1.50  V2.  An  extra  half  cent  only 
would  be  added.  Jumping  Jehosaphat, 
folks,  is  not  that  awful.  Do  you  know 
what  that  is  going  to  do?  That  is  going 
to  cause  unlimited  inflation.  So  we  are 
told  by  city  manipulators  and  writers. 
What  silly  rot  such  an  argument  is. 

I  have  here  a  package  containing  what 
the  restaurant  serves  as  a  wheat  cereal 
product  called  Pep.  Wheat  is  sold  in  this 
form  at  the  rate  of  $25.60  a  bushel,  yet 
the  farmer  is  getting  not  more  than  $1.10 
or  $1.20  per  bushel  for  it.  To  give  the 
farmer  an  increase  of  10  cents  a  bushel 
will,  they  say,  cause  a  rise  in  the  price 
the  city  folks  pay  for  food  of  25  percent. 
How  ridiculous.  So  it  is  with  cornflakes, 
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a  package  of  which  I  have  here  In  my 
hand.  So  it  Is  with  almost  anything  else 
you  may  want  to  talk  about.  I  could  give 
you  scores  of  examples  but  my  time  is 
so  limited  I  cannot  do  it. 

Here  is  the  label  on  a  package  of  corn¬ 
flakes.  The  corn  when  bought  in  this 
form  or  in  this  package  costs  about  1  Ys 
cents  per  ounce  or  $11.95  per  bushel. 
Now  if  corn  should  happen  to  be  raised  12 
cents  a  bushel  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to 
parity — and  it  now  sells  for  12  cents  less 
than  parity  in  my  district — then  this 
package  would  cost  eight  one-thou¬ 
sandths  of  one  cent  more  than  it  does 
now.  Let  editorial  writers  for  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers  weep  about  this.  Let 
them  gnash  their  teeth  and  tear  their 
hair  and  become  mad  and  delirious  about 
this  eight  one-thousandths  of  a  cent. 
They  inflame  city  readers  about  it.  Have 
they  not  cause  to  rave  and  beat  their 
breasts?  Certainly  they  have,  because 
they  are  telling  their  readers  that  the  bill 
will  raise  food  prices  25  percent. 

I  confess  myself  provincial  and  old- 
fashioned  because  I  have  heretofore  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  commandment  that  was 
graven  upon  stone  and  given  to  Moses  for 
his  people  and  which  enjoined  them  that 
they  should  not  “bear  false  witness.” 
Now,  however,  I  have  learned  that  if  cer¬ 
tain  people  who  sometimes  write  for 
newspapers  have  ever  heard  of  Moses  or 
of  these  graven  injunctions,  then  they 
are  just  like  the  old  blind  mule  who  did 
not  care  a  continental  about  it  anyway. 

Whatever  is  done  for  the  farmers  of 
this  country  will  never  cause  inflation. 
If  inflation  comes  to  us — and  it  may,  but 
I  hope  that  it  will  not — it  will  not  be  be¬ 
cause  farmers  get  something  like  1  or  V2 
cent  more  than  is  now  charged  for  an 
order  of  food  or  the  eight  one-thou¬ 
sandths  of  a  cent  more  than  they  do  now 
for  an  order  of  cornflakes,  or  because  of 
any  increase  in  the  farm  part  of  it. 

Parity  as  now  defined  and  as  based 
upon  prices  from  1909  to  1914  is  not  fair 
to  the  farmer,  although  it  is  made  the 
basis  of  the  bills  and  price  controls.  It 
is  not  fair  to  the  farmer  because  during 
that  period  (1909  to  1914)  farmers  got  an 
average  income  per  capita  of  only  $159, 
while  nonfarm  people  got  an  average  in¬ 
come  of  $396  per  capita.  During  those 
years  farm  population  averaged  34.3  per¬ 
cent,  but  farm  income  was  not  one-half 
of  that  percentage.  And  even  during 
1941 — last  year — farmers  got  less  than  8 
percent  or  10  percent  of  the  national  in¬ 
come,  although  they  had  a  population  of 
24.3  percent. 

The  spread  between  the  prices  paid  to 
the  producer  of  foods  and  the  prices  that 
are  paid  for  the  family  dinner  table  is 
the  thing  that  causes  the  trouble  and 
causes  the  talk. 

I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  bill.  It  pro¬ 
vides  the  ground  work  for  some  little  help 
to  farmers,  and  is  therefore  probably  bet¬ 
ter  than  nothing.  It  may  do  farm  con¬ 
sumers  and  others  some  good.  It  may  do 
the  housewives  on  the  farms  some  good. 
It  will  tend  to  hold  down  the  prices  on 
the  things  they  buy.  For  example,  per¬ 
cales  last  year  sold  for  11  cents  a  yard  or 
12  cents  a  yard;  but  this  year  they  are 
selling  for  21  cents  or  22  cents  per  yard. 
This  increase  did  not  go  to  the  cotton 


farmer.  It  went  to  the  speculators  and 
to  the  manufacturers.  That  is  the  point 
that  I  am  making.  Perhaps  the  bill  will 
tend  to  hold  down  unfair  increases  in 
consumer  goods.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
can  do  us  farmers  much  good,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  do  us  much  dam¬ 
age.  It  may  do  us  some  good  when  we 
come  as  consumers  to  buy  the  things  that 
we  need  on  the  farms. 

The  bill  is  not  what  I  should  like  to 
have  it.  It  is  probably  better  than  noth¬ 
ing  at  all.  Anyway,  it  is  all  that  we  are 
going  to  get.  We  are  now  in  this  war, 
and  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  out  of 
it.  We  must  fight  out  of  it.  So  let  us  go 
ahead  and  win  it. 

(Mr.  GILCHRIST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Patman]  . 

PRICE-CONTROL  BILL  FAVORED 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
farm  prices  are  raised  as  high  as  this  bill 
will  permit,  the  price  of  a  $2  cotton  shirt 
will  increase  IV2  cents.  If  prices  are 
raised,  the  maximum  permitted  under 
section  3  of  this  bill  as  amended  in  con¬ 
ference,  the  farmer  will  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  hardest  kind  of  work  on 
earth  under  the  most  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  25  cents  per  hour.  No  one  dis¬ 
putes  that,  yet  Members  come  upon  the 
floor  of  this  House  and  honestly  and  con¬ 
scientiously  insist  that  section  3  of  this 
bill  is  unreasonable.  I  believe  if  they 
study  the  problem  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion,  the  only  one  they  can  come 
to,  that  it  is  very  reasonable  indeed.  We 
cannot  hope  to  get  more,  and  if  this  bill  is 
not  passed  the  farmers  will  probably  get 
less. 

The  farm  section  of  the  bill  reported  in 
the  conference  report  is  very  similar  to 
that  section  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  does  not  take  care  of  the 
farmers.  In  industry  people  receive  77 
cents  an  hour  and  $1  an  hour,  yet  because 
we  are  making  it  possible  for  the  farmers 
to  receive  the  small  sum  of  25  cents  per 
hour  for  their  labor  they  claim  we  are 
unreasonable. 

This  bill  is  a  compromise.  I  am  for  it 
because  it  will  go  a  long  way.  It  will  not 
do  a  complete  job.  I  am  opposed  to  any 
kind  of  price  fixing.  I  would  be  opposed 
to  this  bill  under  normal  conditions;  but 
I  am  more  opposed  to  the  war.  I  am  in 
favor  of  winning  this  war.  I  want  to  do 
what  is  necessary  properly  to  prepare  our 
country  and  properly  protect  the  people 
while  we  are  doing  it,  and  if  you  protect 
the  people  you  must  have  some  kind  of 
price-control  bill. 

This  bill  will  control  rent  prices  in 
defense  areas,  it  will  control  prices  of 
imports,  it  will  control  prices  of  commod¬ 
ities,  and  it  will  control  the  prices  of 
even  farm  products  notwithstanding  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  here. 
This  buy-and-sell  provision  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  Today  we  are  discussing  the 
question  of  scrap  iron.  We  need  as  much 
scrap  as  we  have  virgin  metal  in  order 
to  make  the  steel  we  need  in  national  de¬ 
fense.  We  cannot  bring  that  scrap  iron 
out  at  $20  a  ton  in  remote  sections;  it 


will  take  $30  or  $40,  and  In  order  to  give 
them  that  price  for  that  small  percent  it 
is  necessary  that  we  have  this  buy-and- 
sell  provision.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
copper.  We  are  buying  copper  for  12 
cents  a  pound  and  the  concerns  produc¬ 
ing  this  copper  are  making  money  at  12 
cents  a  pound.  But  there  is  another  10 
percent  of  copper  that  can  be  produced, 
copper  that  we  need  and  must  have  that 
will  cost  30  cents  or  40  cents  per  pound. 
Therefore  it  is  necessary  that  we  have 
this  buying-and-selling  provision  so  that 
we  may  pay  more  than  12  cents  a  pound 
for  copper. 

This  bill  is  very  important.  Delay  is 
dangerous.  This  is  a  real  war  we  are  in. 
Many  Members  of  this  House  have  told 
their  sons  good-bye  at  the  train  when 
they  were  leaving  for  service  in  our  armed 
forces.  They  realize  a  real  war  is  on,  and 
they  are  willing  to  back  their  sons,  your 
sons,  and  the  sons  of  American  fathers 
and  mothers  in  this  emergency.  In  order 
to  do  that  we  must  have  control  over 
prices  and  some  way  to  acquire  the  metals 
that  are  needed  to  build  the  planes,  tanks, 
guns,  and  to  furnish  the  ammunition  that 
is  needed  in  this  war. 

After  all,  the  question  of  enforcement 
is  up  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Are  you  willing  to  trust  him? 
He  appoints  all  these  people.  Not  only 
has  he  been  right  about  this  war  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  but  if  Congress  had  listened  to  him 
I  do  not  believe  we  would  have  had  a 
war  in  Europe.  If  Congress  had  listened 
to  him,  I  doubt  if  we  would  have  war  with 
Japan,  but  the  Congress  did  not  listen 
to  him.  Now  many  people  have  changed 
their  minds  and  believe  he  was  right,  and 
we  are  willing  to  listen  to  him.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  Commander  in  Chief  and  a 
man  whose  heart  is  right  on  this  question 
involving  the  national  defense  of  this 
country,  he,  too,  has  four  young  men  in 
the  combatant  service  of  this  country, 
who  are  out  on  the  Pacific  and  the  At¬ 
lantic  facing  dangers  every  day  like  the 
sons  of  other  fathers  in  this  country. 
So  the  President  will  be  called  upon  to 
enforce  this  bill,  and  we  will  not  make  a 
mistake  in  trusting  him. 

It  is  true  he  has  appointed  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson.  Yes;  I  have  confidence  in  Mr. 
Henderson.  I  am  glad  to  say  that.  I  am 
willing  to  trust  him.  He  does  not  agree 
with  me  always,  and  I  am  opposed  to 
some  of  his  views;  but  he  will  come  as 
near  fitting  in  on  every  proposition  that 
is  involved  in  this  bill  as  any  other  one 
person  you  may  find  in  America.  Read 
his  life  and  you  will  read  a  true  story 
that  will  parallel  a  Horatio  Alger  story. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  vote  for  this 
report,  because  I  believe  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  August  H.  AndresenI. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  what  effect  the  President’s  sons  who 
are  serving  in  the  Army  and  Navy  will 
have  in  the  administration  of  this  bill. 
They  are  probably  functioning  in  their 
respective  capacities,  but  I  doubt  very 
much  if  they  will  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  price  control 
legislation. 
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Mr.  Henderson  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  some  weeks 
ago  and  he  led  us  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  particularly  interested  in  the  price- 
control  bill  because  he  was  operating 
under  Executive  authority.  Therefore,  it 
occurred  to  most  of  us  on  the  committee 
that  the  reason  he  was  advocating  a 
price-control  bill  at  all  was  because  he 
wanted  legislative  power  to  license  every¬ 
body  engaged  in  the  business  of  buying 
and  selling  of  commodities  and  other 
products.  He  said  definitely  that  he  had 
authority  now  under  Executive  order  to 
fix  prices  in  this  country,  and  he  inti¬ 
mated  that  he  did  not  care  what  Con¬ 
gress  thought  about  it,  since  he  was  func¬ 
tioning  under  Executive  authority. 

Mr.  Henderson  is  not  satisfied  with 
this  bill.  He  so  announced  to  the  press 
and  to  the  country.  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  bill.  So  I  am  going  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  my  colleagues  that  we  vote  for 
the  motion  to  recommit,  and  if  we  do  not 
succeed  in  that  motion  then  we  should 
vote  against  the  conference  report  and 
send  it  back  to  conference  where  they 
can  get  out  a  real  price-control  measure 
to  stop  inflation. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  House  will  not  have 
a  chance  to  vote  on  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment  which  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  Senate.  That 
amendment  sought  to  give  some  protec¬ 
tion  to  our  great  basic  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  so  that  our  farmers  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  base  their  prices  upon  a 
formula  which  took  into  consideration 
urban  labor  and  all  other  elements  that 
go  to  make  up  parity  prices.  The 
O’Mahoney  amendment  sought  to  give 
the  farmers  decent  and  fair  prices.  The 
gentleman  from  Iowa  mentioned  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  about  a  small  sirloin  steak 
selling  at  $1.50  down  here  in  the  House 
restaurant,  but  that  is  not  anything  at 
all.  When  you  do  down  town  to  buy 
potatoes  in  some  of  these  high-class  res¬ 
taurants  you  pay  at  the  rate  of  $40  a 
bushel  for  those  potatoes,  when  the 
farmer  only  gets  30  or  40  cents  a  bushel 
in  potato-growing  sections. 

The  parliamentary  situation  prevents 
us  from  taking  up  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment  or  to  include  instructions  from  the 
House  that  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House  insist  on  that  amendment. 
The  O’Mahoney  amendment  was  not  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House.  It  was  put  on  in 
the  Senate.  It  was  thrown  out  by  the 
Senate  conferees.  Consequently  we  have 
a  situation  which  stops  us  from  offering 
it  as  a  part  of  the  motion  to  recommit. 
If  we  send  the  bill  back  to  conference 
and  if  the  Senate  stands  pat  on  its  former 
vote  on  the  O’Mahoney  amendment,  then 
we  will  again  have  an  opportunity  to 
reconsider  the  conference  report.  The 
dairy  and  livestock  organizations,  in  fact 
all  farm  organizations,  want  this  amend¬ 
ment  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the 
price-control  bill.  It  is  fair  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  It  takes  in  labor  and  all  other 
commodities  that  enter  into  the  picture 
of  the  things  that  the  farmer  must  buy 
as  part  of  the  formula  which  eventually 
fixes  the  maximum  price  he  is  to  receive 
for  his  commodities. 

The  propaganda  put  out  by  the  metro¬ 
politan  press  and  over  the  radio  that  the 


O’Mahoney  amendment  would  increase 
food  prices  25  percent  and  cause  a  spiral 
of  inflation,  is  the  worst  kind  of  libel  in¬ 
tended  to  sabotage  and  injure  American 
farmers.  Farmers  are  patriotically  pro¬ 
ducing  to  meet  war  demands.  They  are 
entitled  to  receive  equitable  considera¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  Congress  and  the 
Government.  Defense  labor  and  indus¬ 
try  are  operating  on  a  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
basis,  thereby  assuring  cost  of  production 
plus  a  profit.  American  farmers  are  en¬ 
titled  to  the  same  consideration,  and 
therefore  I  am  again  urging  the  House  to 
send  the  conference  report  back  to  the 
committee,  so  that  the  conferees  may  in¬ 
clude  the  O’Mahoney  amendment  in  the 
report  for  a  definite  vote  in  the  House 
when  the  report  is  returned  for  final 
action. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of,  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  all  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  in  Minnesota,  and  many  business 
and  public-service  organizations,  have 
endorsed  the  O’Mahoney  amendment. 
They  recognize  the  need  for  just  and  fair 
treatment  in  the  establishment  of  ceiling 
prices  on  farm  products. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Bennett], 

PRICES  PAID  THE  FARMER  WILL  NEVER  BRING 
INFLATION 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  are 
agreed  that  full  agricultural  production 
is  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to  defeat 
our  Axis  enemies. 

In  a  national  broadcast  Sunday  eve¬ 
ning,  January  18,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Wickard,  said: 

Now  we  are  one  of  the  26  united  nations 
whose  resources  for  winning  the  war  are  to 
be  shared  and  placed  wherever  there  is  need. 
We  do  not  know  how  many  people  we  shall 
be  called  on  to  feed  outside  the  borders  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  increase  their  yield  unless  the 
price  of  their  products  is  permitted  to  go 
high  enough  for  them  to  pay  such  wages 
as  will  enable  them  to  employ  the  nec¬ 
essary  help. 

Farmers  not  only  have  the  problem 
of  increased  cost  of  labor  but,  what  is 
more  difficult,  they  have  the  problem  of 
getting  labor  at  any  price.  And  the  so- 
called  Daylight  Saving  Act  will  not  help 
them. 

The  war  is  making  a  heavy  draft  on 
the  sons  of  farmers,  as  war  always  does. 
The  manpower  of  the  farm  is  greatly 
reduced  to  build  up  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  nonagricultural  industries  which 
the  Federal  Government  is  now  pushing 
to  the  maximum  of  production. 

FARMERS  PUNCH  NO  TIME  CLOCK 

Farmers  and  their  wives  work  at  least 
70  hours  per  week  with  no  time  and  a 
half  for  overtime  and  double  pay  on  Sun¬ 
day,  and  no  such  is  expected.  However, 
now  that  many  workers  are  so  favored 
and  salaries  of  thousands  of  Government 
workers  are  being  increased,  it  is  not  only 
unfair  but  it  is  foolish  to  think  that  the 
farmer  will  be  able  to  employ  help  to 
greatly  increase  his  production  at  pre¬ 
vailing  prices. 


I  am  opposed  to  placing  a  ceiling  on 
farm  products  unless  a  ceiling  is  placed 
upon  everything  that  enters  into  the  cost 
of  the  farmers’  shoes,  clothing,  furniture, 
harness,  plows,  mowers,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment.  Therefore,  I  cannot  support  this 
bill. 

Agricultural  products,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  nonagricultural  products,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  in  diametrically  separate 
categories  in  the  matter  of  price  fixing. 

No  industrialist  would  be  satisfied  to 
have  the  farmer  fix  the  price  on  his 
products.  I  do  not  believe  that  an  indus¬ 
trialist  should  fix  the  price  on  farm 
products.  For  this  reason,  among  others, 
I  believe  that  if  any  ceiling  on  agricul¬ 
tural  products  is  to  be  provided  for,  the 
authority  should  be  placed  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Much  misinformation  is  being  sent  out 
by  big  city  newspaper  correspondents 
and  radio  commentators  who  would  not 
know  a  grain  drill  from  a  combine. 

It  is  not  the  price  that  the  farmer  has 
received  for  products  that  has  increased 
the  cost  of  living:  it  is  the  increased 
spread  between  price  paid  to  the  farmer 
and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  in 
our  large  cities.  I  object  to  the  farmer 
being  made  the  scapegoat  for  inflation. 
The  prices  he  receives  will  never  bring 
inflation. 

Mr.  Henderson  has,  so  far,  done  noth¬ 
ing  effective  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of 
food  to  the  consumer.  His  only  idea 
seems  to  be  to  depress  the  prices  of  the 
farm  producer. 

Today  flour  is  selling  in  Washington  at 
$5.95  per  100  pounds  and  according  to 
the  United  States  News,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  selling  wheat  at  75  per¬ 
cent  of  parity.  If  Mr.  Henderson  would 
be  interested  to  know,  I  can  give  him 
the  name  of  a  local  grocer  and  customers 
who  paid  him  this  week  8  cents  per  pound 
for  sugar  which  should  have  sold  for  5 
cents. 

PARITY 

One  of  the  arguments  most  used  by 
the  smoke  screener  hinges  on  the  sug¬ 
gested  110  percent  of  parity.  This  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  a  weak  spot.  To  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  it  looks  like  the  farmer  is 
asking  for  110  percent  of  a  fair  price. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

Today  there  is  no  relationship  what¬ 
ever  between  the  price  that  the  farmer 
is  receiving  and  the  cost  to  the  consumer 
of  farm  products. 

The  year  1919  represented  the  peak  of 
high  prices.  In  January  1919  hogs  were 
17  cents  per  pound;  today  they  are  11 
cents  per  pound.  Pork  sausage  was  24 
cents  per  pound  in  retail  stores;  today  it 
is  25  cents  per  pound.  Hogs  are  down, 
sausage  is  up. 

In  1919  prime  beef  steers  were  16  cents 
per  pound;  today  they  are  11  cents  to 
1114  cents,  while  steak  that  sold  for  35 
cents  in  1919  is  today  55  cents.  Roast 
that  was  23  cents  per  pound,  today  is 
49  cents  per  pound. 

Irish  potatoes  sold  at  retail  stores  for 

3  cents  per  pound  in  1919;  today  they  are 

4  cents  per  pound.  Sweetpotatoes  in 
1919  were  3  cents  per  pound;  today  they 
are  5  cents  per  pound.  On  the  farm, 
sweetpotatoes  in  1919  were  2Vz  cents  per 
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pound,  while  today  they  have  gone  down 
to  1%  cents  per  pound. 

Corn  on  the  farm  today  is  bringing 
only  65  percent  as  much  as  it  brought  in 
1919;  but  corn  meal  is  just  as  high  as 
it  was  in  1919. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  strain  on  the  imagi¬ 
nation  to  find  much,  if  any,  relation  be¬ 
tween  what  the  farmer  gets,  and  will 
continue  to  receive,  for  his  products,  and 
what  the  consumers  in  the  large  cities  of 
our  country  pay. 

I  accompanied  Mrs.  Bennett  to  a  gro¬ 
cery  store  here  in  Washington  last  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon.  While  there  I  made 
some  notations.  I  found  prices  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Sirloin  steak,  55  cents  per  pound; 
rib  roast,  49  cents  per  pound;  lamb  roast, 
33  cents  per  pound;  lamb  chops,  60  cents 
per  pound.  We  had  to  pay  40  cents  per 
pound  for  a  dressed  hen;  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  17  cents.  We  paid  50  cents  for 
butter;  the  farmer  receives  33  cents.  We 
paid  49  cents  for  eggs;  the  farmer  today 
receives  32  cents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  these  figures  are 
enough  to  justify  my  statement  that 
what  the  consumer  pays  for  food  has 
little  or  no  relation  to  the  price  the 
farmer  receives  for  his  product. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  under  the 
price-fixing  bill  the  farm  price  of  eggs 
iz  fixed  at  34  cents  per  dozen,  can  you 
imagine  that  any  retail  store  could  sell 
them  for  more  than  50  cents?  There  is 
a  limit  to  how  high  the  consumer  can 
and  will  go. 

Suppose  the  minimum  price  allowed  by 
law  for  hogs  is  fixed  at  12'A  cents,  do  you 
imagine  that  any  big-city  consumer 
would  pay  more  than  the  retail  stores  are 
now  charging  for  pork? 

And  suppose  cotton  is  fixed  at  21  cents 
a  pound,  can  you  envisage  a  pair  of  cot¬ 
ton  socks  or  a  shirt  costing  any  more 
than  it  does  today?  Not  over  a  pound  of 
cotton  is  needed  to  make  the  cloth  for  a 
shirt  that  sells  for  $3.50 — 20  cents  for  the 
material,  the  balance  in  profits  to  labor, 
industry,  and  distributors. 

If  the  administration  wants  to  be  fair, 
let  it  agree  to  the  passage  of  a  genuine 
price-fixing  bill  covering  all.  Farmers 
are  not  asking  the  unreasonable.  They 
do  object  to  having  the  price  of  their 
products  fixed  so  low  as  to  make  it  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  earn  over  30  cents 
per  hour,  while  those  who  produce  the 
articles  they  must  buy  are  permitted  to 
make  three  to  five  times  as  much  per 
hour.  May  defense  workers  are  making 
as  much  in  a  month  as  a  large  portion  of 
our  farmers  and  their  families  earn  in 
an  entire  year. 

There  is  not  now  and  never  has  been  a 
combination  among  farmers.  The  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country  have  never  robbed  any¬ 
body  and  never  will.  If  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  fair  to  all  groups  and  permit 
the  farmers  to  produce  food  and  clothing 
for  the  Nation  and  for  our  armies,  it  will 
have  done  a  patriotic  service  and  deserve 
the  thanks  of  all  citizens. 

America  is  in  greater  danger  today 
than  ever  before.  It  is  vitally  important 
to  the  national  defense  and  war  program 
that  we  have  full  and  adequate  agricul¬ 
tural  -production. 

Even  if  farm  commodities  should  ad¬ 
vance  25  percent,  it  should  not  affect  the 


cost  of  living  over  2  or  3  percent,  because 
the  cost  of  raw  material  in  the  manu¬ 
factured  product  represents  on  the  aver¬ 
age  less  than  10  percent  of  the  total  cost 
to  the  consumer. 

The  destruction  of  the  farmers’  foreign 
trade,  as  disclosed  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  while  the  industrialists  ob¬ 
tain  the  greatest  export  trade  in  history, 
is  certainly  sufficient  reason  for  giving 
the  farmers  at  least  a  square  deal  in  the 
matter  of  price  fixing. 

Exports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1941  were: 

Agricultural _ 1 _  $372,578,000 

Nonagricultural _  2,  864,  266,  000 

Imports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
first  9  months  of  1941  were: 

Agricultural _ $1,  217,  513,  000 

Nonagricultural _  1,  098,  275,  000 

Reciprocity  trade  pacts  aimed  to  ex¬ 
pand  industrial  exports  while  increasing 
agricultural  imports  into  the  farmers’ 
home  markets  have  had  much  to  do  with 
the  present  plight  of  the  American  farm¬ 
er.  Agricultural  imports  in  1941  were 
nearly  three  times  the  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  exports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  war  cannot  be  won 
without  food.  Food  cannot  be  produced 
without  labor.  Adequate  farm  labor  can¬ 
not  be  secured  under  current  agricultural 
prices.  If  the  war  is  lost,  all  is  lost. 

“He  who  makes  his  country  live  makes 
all  things  live,  and  all  things  living  bless 
him ;  but  he  who  lets  his  country  die  lets 
all  things  die,  and  all  things  dying  curse 
him.” 

(Mr.  BENNETT  asked  and  received 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Johns]. 

(Mr.  JOHNS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
main  purposes  of  the  legislation  which 
this  conference  report  covers  is  to  put  a 
ceiling  on  the  farmer’s  wages  or  his  in¬ 
come,  which  income  is  made  up  princi¬ 
pally  of  returns  from  his  labor.  In  1939, 
there  were  introduced  into  Congress 
more  than  a  dozen  bills  known  as  “cost- 
of-production  bills.”  The  average  cost 
of  production  was  not  considered  at  that 
time.  Nobody  paid  much  attention  to 
these  bills  and  they  did  not  seem  to  be 
of  enough  interest  to  be  brought  out  to 
the  House  floor  for  discussion.  The 
principal  argument  at  that  time  was  that 
you  could  not  fix  any  floor  on  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  because  there  were  3  groups 
of  farmers — one  group  of  farmers  which 
produced  efficiently,  another  group  which 
produced  fairly  efficiently,  and  a  third 
group  which  produced  with  little  or  no 
efficiency.  As  a  result,  nothing  was  done 
and  these  bills  were  never  given  any  con¬ 
sideration. 

Now  we  have  a  different  situation  to¬ 
day.  Have  we  become  any  wiser  or  were 
we  just  as  wise  at  that  time  as  we  are 
today?  The  Price  Administrator  and 
others  today  seem  to  know  exactly  where 
agricultural  ceilings  should  be  placed  and 
I  am  wondering  just  how  they  have 
reached  their  conclusions — have  they  | 


considered  the  ceiling  for  the  efficient 
producer,  do  they  have  the  farmer  of 
average  efficiency  in  mind,  or  are  they 
thinking  of  the  farmer  who  is  below  the 
standard  of  efficiency  in  everything  that 
he  does  in  the  farming  line? 

If  we  are  to  fix  price  ceilings,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  have  considerable  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  food  produced  in  the 
country.  If  we  are  to  get  maximum  do¬ 
mestic  production,  it  is  going  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  least  efficient  producer  to  be 
stimulated  to  greater  production,  either 
by  educating  him  or  paying  him  more  to 
produce. 

I  was  interested  in  an  article  in  the 
Times-Herald  of  January  22,  1942,  under 
a  United  Press  date  line,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

Unable  to  hire  anyone  to  help  him  on  his 
dairy  farm,  Myer  Liskin  sold  21  of  his  22  cows 
and  will  work  in  a  defense  factory.  He  kept 
one  cow  for  his  family’s  use.  Liskin  said 
he  would  go  back  to  the  dairy  business  when 
the  war  is  over  and  it  will  be  easy  to  find 
someone  to  work  on  the  farm. 

Personally,  I  think  that  price  ceilings 
may  be  established  and  I  think  it  is  just 
about  as  easy  to  fix  farm  prices  for  the 
farmer  as  it  is  to  fix  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  a  factory.  I  have  kept  a  record  of 
my  farm  production  and  expenses  con¬ 
nected  with  it  for  25  years  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  a  farm  can  be  operated  suc¬ 
cessfully  unless  it  is  operated  on  a  busi¬ 
ness  basis,  the  same  as  any  other  business 
is  operated.  I  became  interested  in  the 
cost  of  production  on  farms  when  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  president  of  a  local  equity 
society  in  Wisconsin.  Above  everything 
else  today.  Congress  should  consider  the 
best  interests  of  our  country  and  we 
should  not,  under  any  condition,  allow 
price  ceilings  on  agricultural  products  to 
be  fixed  so  low  that  they  will  lead  to  a 
shortage  of  food. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
McCormack], 

(Mr.  McCORMACK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev¬ 
eral  Members  have  spoken  to  me  about  a 
rumor  they  have  heard  about  a  possible 
Presidential  veto  of  this  bill  if  it  passes 
in  its  present  form.  We  all  know  how 
rumors  start.  Most  of  them  are  entirely 
unfounded.  Apparently  this  rumor  has 
the  same  kind  of  origin  as  most  rumors, 
there  being  no  foundation  for  it.  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  expressing  the  opinion 
that  such  a  rumor  is  entirely  unfounded 
and  unjustified.  If  I  were  to  express  an 
opinion,  I  think  the  President  would  prob¬ 
ably  state  that  the  bill  does  not  go  the 
full  distance  it  should  go,  and  that  sub¬ 
sequent  legislation  will  be  necessary  to 
correct  some  of  the  defects  which  exist  in 
the  present  bill. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  legislative 
situation  of  either  accepting  or  rejecting 
a  conference  report.  We  must  either 
vote  for  the  report  in  its  entirety  or  vote 
against  it.  The  situation  does  not  exist 
where  amendments  can  be  offered,  be¬ 
cause  the  bill  has  gone  through  that 
stage  in  both  branches  of  the  Congress. 
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We  have  heard  our  friends  on  the  left 
express  their  love  of  the  consumer  and 
their  desire  to  protect  the  consumer,  yet 
if  we  believe  what  we  hear  and  apply 
common  sense  to  what  their  position  is 
and  visualize  this  bill  in  practical  opera¬ 
tion,  we  know  that  if  what  they  want 
became  enacted  into  law  price-control 
legislation  would  be  ineffective  and  mean¬ 
ingless. 

They  first  say,  “We  want  a  review 
board.”  Only  the  other  day  they  com¬ 
plimented  the  President  on  appointing 
one  man,  Mr.  Donald  Nelson,  to  be  the 
head  of  the  War  Production  Board. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  over  Mr.  Nelson.  He  certainly 
acts  as  a  review  board. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  no  occa¬ 
sion  for  comment  on  what  the  gentle¬ 
woman  says. 

They  complimented  the  President  on 
one-man  action  the  other  day,  and  now 
they  are  against  one-man  action  in  con¬ 
nection  with  price  control.  A  review 
board  would  defeat  any  price-control 
legislation  we  might  enact  into  law.  It 
would  tie  up  the  practical  operation  of 
any  such  legislation. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  With  regard  to  a  board 
of  review,  the  action  by  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  be  immediately  effective 
and  remain  in  effect  until  the  board  of 
review  changed  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  If  the  board  of 
review  were  established  by  any  law,  I 
repeat,  for  all  practical  purposes  it  would 
defeat  price-control  legislation. 

Second,  they  want  to  do  away  with  the 
licensing  provisions. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Why?  The  gentle¬ 
man  made  the  statement  that  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  board  of  review  would  de¬ 
feat  price-control  legislation.  I  think 
in  fairness  the  gentleman  should  tell  us 
why. 

Mi’.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
has  been  trying  to  explain  for  a  long 
while  why  it  would  not,  and  he  certainly 
has  not  satisfied  most  of  his  colleagues. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  I  made  out 
my  case.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman 
should  make  a  broad  statement  without 
clarifying  his  stand. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
certainly  compliments  himself  when, 
while  acting  as  a  witness  and  the  attor¬ 
ney  arguing  the  case,  he  also  acts  as  a 
judge  and  admits  publicly  he  has  made 
out  his  case.  I  certainly  find  difficulty 
in  agreeing  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  the  jury  found  me  to  be  cor¬ 
rect;  the  House  found  me  to  be  correct, 
without  instructions. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  the 
jury  is  the  House  and  has  not  acted  yet. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 


man  owes  it  to  the  House  to  explain 
why  provisions  calling  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  board  of  review  would  defeat 
the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
if  the  difference  is  not  that  everybody 
is  afraid  of  one  and  nobody  is  afraid  of 
the  other? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  legislate.  The  gentleman  from 
Georgia  is  too  fine  a  gentleman  and  is 
too  close  a  friend  of  mine  for  me  to 
undertake  to  comment  on  the  observa¬ 
tion  just  made.  Certainly  in  times  of 
war  we  must  delegate  power.  To  take 
the  position  that  you  are  for  legislation 
because  you  like  a  man  and  you  are 
against  legislation  because  you  do  not 
like  another  man  who  might  be  the  head 
of  an  agency  is  rather  an  unwise  if  not 
an  unsound  position  to  take. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  I  think  the  board  of 
review  would  be  additional  machinery 
that  would  entail  delay.  Expeditious  de¬ 
cision  is  essential  to  the  interests  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country.  I  think  justice  de¬ 
layed  would  be  justice  denied,  in  most 
cases 

Mr’.  McCORMACK.  It  is  on  that 
ground  that  I  made  the  statement  that 
for  all  practical  purposes,  if  a  provision 
establishing  a  board  of  review  was  put 
in  this  bill,  any  price- control  legislation 
would  be  ineffective  and  meaningless. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that  no 
one  would  ever  know  what  the  price  was 
if  they  had  to  appeal  it  and  keep  appeal¬ 
ing  it? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course;  we  all 
know  why  the  provision  establishing  a 
board  of  review  was  put  in  the  measure. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No;  I  cannot  yield 
further.  I  have  not  much  more  time  and 
I  cannot  let  all  my  time  be  taken  up  with 
questions. 

The  second  ground  on  which  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  will  be  made  is  to  do 
away  with  the  licensing  provisions. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  other  instruc¬ 
tions  that  will  be  contained  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit,  but  I  do  know  that  if 
the  motion  is  so  confined,  my  Republican 
friends  will  be  doing  everything  they 
can  to  “job”  the  consumer,  and  I  do 
know  that  any  one  who  may  be  running 
next  fall  against  any  Member  who  voted 
to  recommit  those  two  provisions,  in  al¬ 
most  any  district  of  the  country,  but 
particularly  in  the  consuming  districts, 
would  have  a  proper  argument  to  ad¬ 
vance  against  any  Member  that  they 
were  voting  adverse  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  consumer. 

The  farmer  has  been  pretty  well  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill.  One  of  our  friends 
on  the  Republican  side,  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Andresen]  said  he 
is  sorry  he  cannot  have  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  O’Mahoney  amendment. 
If  the  gentleman’s  side  wants  to  give  him 
the  opportunity  they  can  do  so  by  in¬ 
cluding  that  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 
This  is  the  answer  to  that  statement. 

A  motion  to  recommit  in  order  to 
establish  a  review  board  and  do  away 
with  the  licensing  provisions  is  a  direct 
attack  on  the  consumers. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  farmer 
provisions  in  the  bill.  All  I  may  say  is 
that  under  the  circumstances  they  have 
received  the  maximum  of  consideration 
that  they  can  expect  in  price-control 
legislation.  The  situation  now  is  that 
the  proposed  motion  to  recommit  is 
aimed  entirely  at  the  consumers  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  going  to  be  interesting 
to  see  how  the  roll-call  vote  will  be  when 
the  motion  to  recommit  is  offered. 

Some  of  the  Members  have  said  they 
are  going  to  vote  against  the  bill  because 
its  provisions  are  not  strong  enough,  but 
they  qualify  this  statement  by  saying 
that  they  are  going  to  vote  for  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  recommit  and  then  if  they  are 
defeated  they  are  going  to  vote  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  What  legislative 
hypocrisy!  What  mental  inconsistency! 
If  the  bill  is  not  strong  enough,  then  why 
say  they  are  going  to  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit  and  then  vote  for  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill?  Why?  Do  they  not 
have  the  courage  to  go  the  full  distance 
and  vote  against  the  passage  of  the  bill 
if  the  motion  to  recommit  is  not  carried? 

From  a  practical  angle,  talking  to  my 
Democratic  colleagues  on  the  right  side 
and  those  Republican  colleagues  on  the 
left  side  who  are  anxious  to  get  through 
price-control  legislation,  we  are  faced 
with  this  situation.  To  return  this  bill 
to  the  same  conference  committee  that 
brought  it  in  is  not  going  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  farmer.  Certainly,  the 
farmer  has  received  ample  consideration. 
The  Brown  amendment  is  in  the  bill.  To 
return  this  bill  to  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee  would  not  help  the  farmers  and 
would  be  a  blow  at  the  consumers  of  the 
country. 

The  bill  is  not  completely  satisfactory, 
but  it  is  important  that  we  get  legisla¬ 
tion  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  unless  this  bill  is  enacted  into  law 
and  corrected  later  we  are  going  to  have 
uncontrolled  inflation,  and  this  will  be 
extremely  dangerous. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  conference  committee 
report  on  the  price-control  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  for  the  following  reasons: 

First.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  press, 
over  the  radio,  and  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  that  Mr.  Henderson  says  it  will 
not  control  inflation.  It  is  also  my  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  gave  similar  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  committee.  If  this  bill, 
designed  to  control  inflation,  will  not 
control  it,  then  why  pass  it? 

Second.  It  is  discriminatory  against 
certain  of  our  citizens  because  the  bill 
does  not  include  all  of  them. 
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Third.  It  places  an  economic  dictator 
over  the  people. 

Fourth.  It  is  charged  that  the  failure 
to  approve  it  will  retard  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  I  challenge  this,  and  state 
that  its  passage  will  do  more  to  retard 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  because  of  the 
confusion,  uncertainty,  and  dishearten- 
ment  it  will  create  among  our  people. 

Fifth.  It  is  unnecessary  because  our 
danger  is  not  price  inflation  but  mone¬ 
tary  inflation,  about  which  Congress  has 
done  nothing  to  date.  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  will  happen  when  the  re¬ 
ceipts  from  taxes,  plus  the  receipts  from 
defense  bonds  and  stamps,  fall  below 
cur  governmental  expenditures?  In  my 
opinion,  when  that  time  comes — and  it 
may  come  soon — there  are  only  two 
things  left  to  do — either  make  a  capital 
levy  or  start  the  printing  presses.  The 
danger  to  America  is  monetary  inflation 
and  not  price  inflation. 

Sixth.  This  bill,  in  its  present  form, 
will  authorize  the  control,  or  attempted 
control,  of  prices  from  the  top  and  not 
from  the  bottom.  This  will  not  work. 

Seventh.  It  will  put  many  small  busi¬ 
nesses  out  of  existence. 

Eighth.  It  will  not  be  helpful  to  the 
farmer. 

Ninth.  It  will  create  unemployment  in 
many  lines  of  endeavor. 

Tenth.  It  will  hinder  rather  than  help 
labor. 

This  bill  should  either  be  corrected  to 
be  effective  or  discarded. 

(Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  [Mr.  RobsionL 

[Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  addressed 
the  House.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  WickershamL 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Government  has  requested  an  in¬ 
crease  in  most  of  the  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  except  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  Government  has  requested  that 
we  raise  more  cattle,  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  eggs,  and  so  forth.  This  will  re¬ 
quire  feed — and  attention. 

Farm  labor  is  being  withdrawn. 
Thousands  of  men  are  going  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  and  thousands  are  working  in 
defense  plants.  Farm  labor  is  becoming 
scarce.  Urban  wage  rates  are  up. 

Remember  that  the  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  costs  are  considerably  higher, 
that  the  middleman  charges  and  freight 
rates  have  increased. 

The  O.  P.  M.  will  allow  farmers  to  pur¬ 
chase  only  80  percent  of  their  1941  pur¬ 
chases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  140  percent 
is  needed. 

Farmers  must  have  an  incentive  to 
produce. 

Farmers  must  be  protected  against  a 
sudden  decline  following  the  war. 


All  that  farmers  have  ever  done  was 
produce  and  deliver,  allowing  someone 
else  to  fix  the  price.  The  farmers  never 
have  sold  anything. 

The  farmer  is  at  the  mercy  of  those 
from  whom  he  buys  and  likewise  at  the 
mercy  of  those  to  whom  he  sells. 

Little  business  is  dependent  on  the 
farmer. 

To  you  who  are  interested  in  the  little 
farmers,  little  business,  and  small 
laborers,  I  want  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  floor  of  today  may  be  the  ceiling  of 
tomorrow  insofar  as  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  are  concerned  if  this  legislation  is 
enacted. 

Though  this  bill  contains  no  provision 
for  fixing  retail  prices,  it  will  cause  thou¬ 
sands  of  little  businesses  to  have  to 
secure  a  license  and  continue  under  the 
fear  of  compulsion  and  uncertainty. 

Labor  and  industry  are  afforded  and 
assured  cost  of  production.  The  farmer 
has  not  had  this  guaranty. 

Industrial  wages  are  still  an  uncon¬ 
trollable  factor  as  far  as  a  maximum  is 
concerned. 

The  wheat  surplus  in  England  has  been 
reduced  from  500,000,090  to  300,000,000 
bushels. 

Much  of  our  cotton  surplus  should  be 
used  to  make  gunpowder,  plastics,  and 
insulation.  Much  more  will  be  used  for 
hospital  needs. 

A  large  portion  of  our  wheat  should  be 
used  to  make  medical,  commercial,  and 
ethyl  alcohol.  Much  should  be  used  to 
manufacture  rubber.  More  should  and 
will  be  used  as  food  and  feed. 

We  no  longer  have  any  imports  of  silk; 
the  amount  of  wool  imports  grows  smaller 
daily. 

Much  of  the  rayon  formerly  used  for 
clothing  is  used  for  other  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  this  war. 

Will  the  farmer  have  to  feed,  clothe, 
and  shoe  the  peoples  of  the  world  after 
the  war? 

Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Biblical 
story  of  7  years  of  plenty  and  7  years  of 
drought?  Well,  the  farmer  has  had  his 
full  share  of  the  7  years  of  drought,  and 
though  we  have  full  and  ever  normal 
granaries  right  now,  some  day  we  may 
not  have  same.  Farmers  have  to  pull 
through  the  lean  years. 

Let  us  be  prepared  to  win  the  peace 
after  we  win  the  war  by  being  prepared  to 
have  the  other  countries  see  our  way. 
We  can  do  this  if  we  have  ample  food 
supplies. 

Food  for  Finland  right  now  might 
mean  peace  with  Finland;  she  might  be 
fighting  on  our  side.  Food  and  clothing 
talk. 

If  increased  production  is  secured,  con¬ 
sumers  need  not  fear  high  prices,  be¬ 
cause  abundant  supplies  are  a  more  cer¬ 
tain  assurance  against  inflation  than 
arbitrary  price  ceilings  fixed  by  an 
unsympathetic  administrator. 

Remember  that  in  order  for  the  farmer 
to  receive  what  soil-conservation  pay¬ 
ments  and  parity  payments  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  he  has  had  to  terrace,  contour,  and 
conserve  the  soil,  and  practice  soil  build¬ 
ing;  he  has  also  had  to  cut  his  acreage 
in  half. 

We  should  have  traded  some  of  our 
surplus  wheat  and  cotton  during  the  last 
few  years  for  surplus  rubber  and  surplus 


strategic  metals  which  other  countries 
produced. 

Several  years  ago  Members  of  Congress 
had  an  understanding  that  the  year  1926 
would  be  used  as  a  basis  of  parity  instead 
of  1909-14  period;  if  this  period  were 
used,  cotton  would  be  21  cents  and  wheat 
$1.40  until  it  reaches  that  level;  cotton 
and  wheat  are  in  the  deflation  period 
instead  of  inflation. 

Should  cotton  be  increased  to  21  cents, 
it  would  increase  the  content  of  a  $2 
shirt  only  V/2  cents. 

If  the  best  provisions  of  this  bill  are  re¬ 
tained,  it  will  mean  that  farmers  will  get 
not  to  exceed  25  cents  per  hour  for  their 
work,  even  the  hardest  kind  of  work. 

During  the  other  World  War  cotton 
reached  42  cents;  wheat  reached  $2.50 
per  bushel,  and  now  when  cotton  reaches 
17  cents  and  wheat  $1.10  a  howl  echoes 
like  that  of  a  timber  wolf. 

Had  the  O'Mahoney  amendment  been 
retained  in  this  bill  it  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  proper  ratio  of  farm  products  to 
labor  standards. 

Naturally  this  price-control  bill  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory  because  the  hearings 
were  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  not  the  Agricultural 
Committee. 

This  bill  places  too  much  power  and 
control  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 

Few  men  made  in  the  image  of  God 
can  fix  all  prices  and  administer  such 
a  law. 

The  provision  allowing  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  go  out  into  the  market  and  buy 
and  sell  farm  products  would  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  provision.  The  chances  are  that 
he  would  not  know  how  to  do  any  horse 
trading  much  less  barter  with  all  agri¬ 
cultural  products. 

If  you  vote  for  this  bill  you  will  give  up 
free  enterprise,  placing  the  destiny  in 
the  palms  of  one  man  who  does  not  have 
to  be  bound  by  the  wishes  of  the  Con¬ 
gressmen  who  are  the  true  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  You  will  be  forcing 
your  people  to  submit  to  a  regulated, 
regimented,  economic  dictatorship. 

A  chaotic  and  confusing  condition  will 
pervail.  The  hysteria  and  thoughts  of 
a  price-control  bill  have  caused  the  mid¬ 
dleman  to  raise  the  prices  already,  thus 
causing  the  consumer  to  pay  a  consider¬ 
ably  higher  price  which  is  not  reflected  in 
the  prices  the  farmer  receives  for  his 
products. 

The  bill  will  discriminate  against  milk 
producers.  It  will  guarantee  the  exist¬ 
ing  $3.25  rate  per  hundred  in  some  States 
and  hold  Oklahoma  and  many  others 
down  to  1.57  V2  per  100. 

This  bill  will  restrain  men  from  their 
liberties.  It  will  be  very  unpopular. 

Canada’s  control  has  proven  that  an 
act  omitting  labor  will  not  be  workable 
or  satisfactory. 

Sometimes  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  wonder  what  made  the  added 
costs,  added  from  the  time  the  raw  prod¬ 
ucts  left  the  farm  until  they  reached  the 
consumer’s  table.  Sometimes  the  mid¬ 
dleman’s  profits  eat  up  the  value  of  a 
dollar  like  a  tapeworm. 

Farmers  cannot  cause  inflation,  since 
they  represent  only  23  percent  of  the 
population  and  receive  only  10  percent 
of  the  national  income  or  purchasing 
power. 
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How  many  millionaire  farmers  do  you 
know? 

Some  accuse  farmers  of  creating  a 
spiral  inflation.  How  about  previous 
raises  in  wages  without  control,  or  a  con¬ 
trol  fixing  minimum  and  not  maximum 
wages.  How  about  contracts  which  have 
been  let  on  a  cost-plus-a-fixed-fee  basis. 
How  about  the  10-percent  increase  in 
freight  rates  and  increased  transporta¬ 
tion  charges  on  farm  products. 

We  cannot  and  will  not  have  a  satis¬ 
factory  workable  price  control  until  the 
monetary,  fiscal,  and  credit  affairs  of  the 
country  are  controlled. 

The  $79,000,000,000  in  spending,  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  certain  group  has 
caused  the  threatened  inflation  and  not 
the  farmer. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  protect 
existing  contracts. 

I  believe  we  should  allow  the  aged  to 
supplement  their  pensions  by  allowing 
them  to  have  a  cow,  sow,  and  their  hens 
as  well  as  a  garden. 

The  control  of  farm  products  should 
remain  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
who  has  every  power  necessary  to  con¬ 
trol  runaway  prices  of  farm  products  and 
thus  protect  the  consumer,  through  the 
use  and  exercise  of  his  control  powers 
contained  in  the  A.  A.  A.  and  various 
agricultural  agencies  like  the  Farm 
Credit  Corporation,  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Murray!. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
take  these  few  minutes  to  confine  myself 
to  just  one  industry,  which  happens  to  be 
the  dairy  industry.  Of  the  national  agri¬ 
cultural  income  the  dairy  industry  repre¬ 
sents  an  amount  about  equal  to  the  basic 
commodities  that  we  have  heard  so  much 
about,  and  for  which  we  have  appropri¬ 
ated  so  many  billions  of  dollars.  I  would 
like  to  know  how  many  men  here  today 
realize  what  they  are  doing  to  the  dairy 
business,  when  they  vote  for  this  bill. 
We  just  heard  the  majority  leader  tell  us 
how  we  are  only  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
ducer.  We  have  heard  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Gif¬ 
ford]  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Kopplemann], 
and  I  am  wondering  why  not  one  of  them 
told  you  this  afternoon  that  the  farmers 
in  their  States  are  going  to  continue  to 
have  $3.50  per  100  price  guaranteed  mini¬ 
mum  on  their  milk.  Then  they  ask  my 
colleague  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Nelson] 
and  our  friends  from  Nebraska  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma  and  all  the  great  Midwest  and 
the  other  dairy  sections  to  vote  for  a 
$1.55  a  100  ceiling  on  the  milk  in  their 
States.  As  far  as  the  consumer  of  dairy 
products  is  concerned,  the  consumer  is 
being  deceived,  because  there  is  nothing 
in  the  bill  which  will  help  the  consumer 
in  any  section  where  we  have  these  milk¬ 
marketing  agreements  in  effect. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes;  gladly. 


Mr.  SHORT.  Of  course,  the  farmer  is 
always  at  a  disadvantage.  He  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  man  to  whom  he  sells,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  is  at  the  mercy  of 
the  man  from  whom  he  buys. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  guess  I  can  agree 
with  that,  but  the  point  that  I  am  bring¬ 
ing  out  is,  regardless  of  any  partisan  con¬ 
nection,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Patman] — and  I  listened  to  most  of  the 
hearings — brought  out  the  fact  several 
times — and  no  one  has  disputed  him — 
that  the  agricultural  provisions  of  this 
bill  do  not  provide  over  25  cents  per  hour 
for  any  group  of  farmers  in  America. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Yes. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  There  is 
complaint  from  the  industrial  areas 
about  the  110  percent  parity  provision, 
but  the  Price  Administrator  has  the  pow¬ 
er  under  this  bill,  if  he  wants  to,  which 
he  does  not,  to  set  retail  prices,  in  which 
case  that  would  reduce  farm  prices  be¬ 
low  the  standard  set  in  the  bill,  if  he  sets 
the  retail  price  below  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  But  the  price  must  be 
set  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3  of  the  bill,  which  is  the  farm  bill. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  When  this  bill  was 
before  the  House  before,  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Stefan]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Satjt- 
hoff]  each  introduced  an  amendment 
asking  that  these  farm  ceilings  be  not 
placed  below  the  cost  of  production. 
Those  amendments  were  voted  down, 
and  yet  if  you  will  read  the  report  on 
page  2,  you  will  see  that  labor  and  in¬ 
dustry  are  both  guaranteed  the  cost  of 
production.  Anybody  who  votes  for  this 
bill  will  vote  for  a  bill  that  he  must 
know  is  not  based  on  common  sense,  or 
on  common  justice.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  any  time  I  vote  the  power 
that  goes  with  this  bill  it  will  be  to  a 
group  that  is  more  interested  in  making 
America  strong  than  a  group  that  is 
interested  in  making  America  over. 

PRICE  CONTROL  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

The  dairy  industry  represents  from  20 
to  25  percent  of  our  national  farm  in¬ 
come  and  about  equals  in  agricultural' 
value  the  basic  commodities  that  have 
had  billions  of  subsidies.  This  industry 
merits  some  careful  consideration,  as 
milk  and  milk  products  are  recognized 
as  the  basis  of  all  desirable  diets. 

No  one  can  be  accused  of  trying  to  ob¬ 
struct  the  program  of  the  administra¬ 
tion,  because  nearly  every  one  is  favor¬ 
able  to  the  Henderson  plan  to  control 
food  prices  by  governmental  edict,  or  are 
in  accord  with  Secretary  Wickard  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  consumer  by  an  abundance  of 
food  production.  The  latter  plan  ap¬ 
pears  safer,  and  insures  the  consumer  a 
continuing  supply  of  food  and  is  based  on 
principles  that  promote  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  Most  people  feel  that  a  bill  as  far 
reaching  as  this  bill  is  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  people  known  to  be  more 
interested  in  making  America  strong 
than  they  are  in  making  America  over. 

First.  What  does  it  mean  on  page  2  of 
the  report  “equitable  wages  and  cost  of 
production”?  Does  not  this  mean  that 
industry  and  labor  are  guaranteed  cost 


of  production  and  equitable  wages?  If 
so,  why  is  not  the  farmer  afforded  this 
same  protection  afforded  these  other 
groups? 

Second.  In  section  2  we  find  “admin¬ 
istration  can  establish  maximum  prices 
to  protect  the  consumer.”  If  we  grant 
the  above,  is  not  it  fair  to  ask  them  why 
we  should  not  include  the  following:  “ad¬ 
ministration  can  establish  minimum 
prices  to  the  producer?” 

Third.  Why  is  the  consideration  and 
control  of  the  price  of  fluid  milk  to  the 
consumer  in  our  big  cities  excluded  from 
the  provisions  of  this  bill? 

Fourth.  Why  should  we  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  to  control  the  producer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  within  a  State,  and  exclude  the 
control  and  protection  in  the  big  metro¬ 
politan  areas? 

Fifth.  Is  not  it  a  fact  that  the  organi¬ 
zation  representing  the  fluid  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  has  not  asked  to  be  excluded  and 
receive  consideration  along  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers  of  milk  for  butter,  cheese,  con¬ 
densed  milk,  ice  cream,  and  other  dairy 
products? 

Sixth.  Why  exempt  one  group  of  pro¬ 
ducers  that  are  obtaining  75  cents  to  $1 
per  pound  guaranteed  minimum  price 
and  vote  a  44-cents-per-pound  butterfat 
ceiling  price  on  another  group  of  milk 
producers  that  represent  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  dairy  industry? 

Seventh.  In  other  words,  why  guaran¬ 
tee  one  group  of  milk  producers  $2.50  to 
$4  per  hundredweight  for  milk  and  now 
by  this  bill  go  out  and  put  a  $1.55  ceiling 
on  another  group  of  milk  producers — 
100  pounds,  3.5  percent  fat,  at  44  cents  per 
pound  equals  $1.55. 

Eighth.  Are  we  not  passing  legislation 
that  puts  a  ceiling  of  between  3  and  4 
cents  per  quart,  according  to  its  butter 
content,  but  exclude  consideration  of  the 
producer  getting  twice  as  much? 

Ninth.  Are  we  not  asked  to  pass  leg¬ 
islation  that  puts  a  ceiling  of  3  to  4  cents 
per  quart  on  one  group,  but  we  do  not 
attempt  to  control  the  15-cent-per-quart 
retail  price  in  many  of  our  cities? 

Tenth.  Do  you,  my  colleagues,  wish  to 
maintain  the  milk  production  in  this 
country?  Do  you  wish  to  provide  dairy 
products  for  over  130,000,000  people,  and 
do  you  wish  to  fulfill  the  commitments 
for  dairy  products  to  other  countries? 

Eleventh.  Do  you  think  you  can  ac¬ 
complish  this  by  putting  a  44-cent  ceil¬ 
ing  on  butterfat  regardless  of  its  cost? 
Do  you  know  Secretary  Wickard  has  had 
considerable  difficulty  in  effectuating  a 
program  of  increased  production  on  the 
basis  of  50-60-cent-per-pound  butterfat? 

Twelfth.  Can  increased  cost  of  pro- 
dution  be  avoided  by  the  producer? 

Thirteenth.  Do  you  want  to  pass  legis¬ 
lation  that  puts  a  44-cent-per  pound  but¬ 
terfat  ceiling  on  one  group  of  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  that  represents  under  normal 
times  (42  pounds  out  of  every  hundred 
pounds  of  milk  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  represents  about  two-thirds 
of  the  manufactured  dairy  products  of 
tl}e  Nation? 

Fourteenth.  Do  you  not  believe  that 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  ceiling  not 
below  cost  of  production  that  is  afforded 
other  groups? 
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Fifteenth.  If  you  answer  that,  you  can¬ 
not  figure  the  cost  of  production  of  farm 
products,  you  will  be  confronted  with 
two  more  questions.  One  question  is, 
How  can  you  figure  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  for  other  groups  and  not  the  farmer? 
The  second  is,  If  you  admit  you  cannot 
figure  the  cost  of  production,  how  do  you 
know  where  to  place  the  ceiling  in  the 
first  place? 

Sixteenth.  In  the  Washington  Post  of 
today,  Senator  O’Mahoney  is  quoted  as 
saying: 

It  is  not  a  price-control  bill  and  it  is  not  an 
anti-inflation  bill.  It  makes  absolutely  no 
attempt  to  control  commissions,  fees,  indus¬ 
trial  profits,  inflationary  costs  of  war  con¬ 
tracts,  nor  Industrial  wages. 

Seventeenth.  This  bill  is  legislation  for 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  It  is 
not  based  on  common  sense,  nor  is  it 
based  on  common  justice.  It  deceives 
the  consumer,  and  it  discriminates 
against  certain  groups  of  producers. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Kunkel], 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  KUNKEL 
was  granted  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

[Mr.  KUNKEL  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl 
Andersen]. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  H.  CARL 
ANDERSEN  was  granted  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  bill  provides  no  floor  what¬ 
soever  for  agriculture  but  does  provide 
a  ceiling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  provides 
a  floor  for  labor  but  no  ceiling;  it  as¬ 
sures  industry  cost  of  production,  plus  a 
profit — something  which  has  never  been 
given  agriculture — and,  moreover,  it 
places  no  brake  whatsoever  on  the  excess 
profits  of  industry.  How  anyone  can  call 
this  legislation  price  control  is  beyond 
my  imagination.  Surely  all  must  be 
covered  or  the  purpose  of  the  act  is  lost. 
I  cannot  vote  for  it  in  its  present  shape. 
Had  the  O’Mahoney  amendment  re¬ 
mained  in  the  bill,  a  good  deal  of  my 
objections  thereto  would  be  removed. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that  as¬ 
sures  the  farmer  110  percent  of  parity, 
or  even  75  percent  of  parity,  yet  every¬ 
thing  he  buys  will  be  manufactured  by 
labor  earning  far  more  than  ever  before 
and  at  a  price  that  gives  industry  an 
assurance  of  profits. 

The  farmer  is  ready  to  eliminate  all 
profits  above  cost  of  production  during 
this  war.  At  the  same  time  he  resents 
being  made  the  goat  and  asked  to  make 
sacrifices  when  labor  and  industry  march 
blithely  on  to  the  tunes  of  the  highest 
wages  in  our  history  and  the  most  exces¬ 
sive  profits.  Why  not  treat  all  groups 
alike? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mason]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
state  my  position  on  this  bill.  I  have 


confidence  in  Donald  Nelson  because  I 
believe  he  wants  to  make  America  strong. 
I  lack  confidence  in  Leon  Henderson  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  he  is  interested  in  mak¬ 
ing  America  over.  That  is  the  difference 
between  them.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
like  or  dislike,  as  the  majority  leader 
suggested,  or  whether  I  am  acquainted  or 
not  acquainted  with  the  men.  It  is  a 
question  of  lack  of  confidence.  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill  because  it  places  powers 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  who  wants  to 
make  America  over. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
fronT’North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  is  recognized  for  3  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  gentleman  in  control 
of  time  on  the  majority  side  is  not  willing 
to  yield  even  a  half  minute  to  any  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  who  may  not  agree  with 
this  conference  report.  I  am  in  the  po¬ 
sition  of  having  to  depend  upon  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  my  Republican  friend,  the 
gentleman  in  control  of  time  on  the 
minority  side,  for  this  brief  moment  to 
speak  to  you  about  this  report. 

I  am  against  this  report,  just  as  I  was 
against  the  bill  when  it  was  before  the 
House.  The  bill  as  written  in  conference 
is  just  as  un-American  as  was  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House.  It  is  just  as  un¬ 
workable  today  as  it  was  then.  It  is 
fundamentally  un-American  and  a  far 
departure  from  the  traditions  of  this 
great  Republic.  It  is  alien  to  every  con¬ 
cept  of  good  democratic  government,  yet 
I  have  heard  many  Members  say,  in  the 
cloakroom  and  around  the  Chamber, 
“Yes;  I  know  it  is  a  bad  bill  but  I  shall 
hold  my  nose  and  vote  for  it.” 

This  is  the  time  for  intelligent  think¬ 
ing.  This  is  the  time  when  men  should 
realize  that  by  a  vote  for  this  report  they 
are  giving  up  the  institutions  of  free 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative  in 
America  and  accepting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
completely  managed  and  controlled 
economy.  By  the  adoption  of  this  re¬ 
port  you  are  placing  the  destiny  of  the 
American  people  in  the  palm  of  one  man’s 
hand,  in  the  hand  of  a  man  who  has  al¬ 
ready  demonstrated  that  he  is  arrogant 
and  arbitrary  and  has  no  regard  for  the 
wishes  or  views  of  either  House  of  Con¬ 
gress.  He  recently  appeared  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  order  which  he  had 
placed  upon  fats  and  oils  and  in  which 
order  he  had  arbitrarily  selected  a  date 
and  had  fixed  a  price  below  the  current 
market.  When  his  attention  was  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  House,  consisting  of 
435  Members  of  Congress,  after  much  de¬ 
bate  and  consideration,  had  fixed  October 
1  as  the  date  to  be  used  in  fixing  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  and  that  notwithstanding  this  fact 
he  had  selected  a  different  date,  his  reply 
was,  “I  am  not  administering  an  act  of 
Congress.  I  am  still  administering  an 
Executive  order.” 

This  bill  is  not  necessary.  We  are  not 
threatened  with  an  inflationary  rise  in 
farm  commodity  prices.  The  present 
farm  program  adequately  protects  the 
consuming  public,  and  the  price-fixing 


features  of  this  bill  should  not  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  raw  agricultural  commodities. 

Vice  President  Wallace,  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  on  May  27, 1937, 
made  a  statement  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  which  committee 
was  at  that  time  considering  general  farm 
legislation,  and  in  his  statement  Mr. 
Wallace  said: 

The  two  fundamental  purposes  of  this  bill 
are,  first,  to  safeguard  the  Nation’s  food  sup¬ 
ply  and,  second,  to  protect  farm  Income.  Un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  bill,  Its  aims  would  be 
attained  through  a  system  of  loans  to  farmers 
to  protect  their  prices  and  storage  of  reserve 
supplies  against  years  of  short  crops,  coupled 
with  supplementary  means  to  guard  against 
accumulation  of  ruinous  surpluses. 

The  most  vital  parts  of  this  bill  are  those 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  an  ever- 
normal  granary  in  the  great  food  crops  of 
corn  and  wheat. 

These  proposals  make  the  bill  one  of  great 
and  permanent  public  interest.  The  plan  of 
accumulating  and  maintaining  reserves  of 
wheat  and  corn  in  large  crop  years  for  use 
in  short  crop  years  is  one  that  I  have  long 
advocated.  I  have  held  and  will  always  hold 
that  farmers  owe  a  duty  to  consumers  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  sufficient  food  and  fiber  at 
reasonable  prices  and  that  consumers  owe 
farmers  an  equal  duty  to  protect  them  against 
price  collapse.  The  bill  recognizes  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  partnership  between  consumers 
and  farmers  and  the  mutual  nature  of  the 
obligation  that  is  involved. 

Later  in  his  statement  Mr.  Wallace 
said: 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  might  be  stated 
to  be  (1)  to  protect  consumers  against  the 
disasters  of  such  drought  years  as  1934  and 
1936;  (2)  to  minimize  wide  fluctuations  in 
the  prices  of  basic  farm  commodities  in  the 
interests  of  both  consumers  and  producers: 
and  (3)  to  stabilize  farm  income  so  far  as 
possible  at  a  fair  level.  These  objectives 
logically  go  hand  in  hand.  *  *  * 

To  keep  agriculture  producing  on  a  basis 
that  will  afford  ample  assurance  of  national 
food  supply  it  is  necessary  that  farmers  shall 
receive  their  fair  share  of  the  Nation’s  in¬ 
come.  *  *  * 

Since  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936  the 
consumers  have  been  heavily  penalized  for 
the  lack  of  protection  which  such  a  plan  as 
the  ever-normal  granary  would  afford.  And 
in  the  case  of  the  rise  in  wheat  prices  early 
this  year,  the  lion’s  share  of  the  consumers’ 
increased  expenditures  did  not  go  to  the 
farmers.  Out  of  $20,000,000  increase  in  the 
value  of  wheat  sales  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  I  doubt  if  more  than  $5,000,000 
went  to  the  wheat  farmers. 

The  bill  is  broad  ■  enough  to  fit  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  of  cotton  and  tobacco  better 
than  a  straight  loan  and  storage  measure 
could  possibly  do. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  the  case  of  crops  that 
are  heavily  exported,  domestic  consumers  are 
well  protected  against  the  danger  of  a  domes¬ 
tic  shortage  by  reason  of  production  for 
export. 

The  ever-normal  granary  principle  has  very 
definite  benefits  for  labor.  Wide  swings  in 
the  production  of  agricultural  products  nat¬ 
urally  lead  to  rapid  changes  in  the  demand 
for  labor.  A  great  deal  of  hardship  among 
those  employed  in  the  handling  trades  would 
be  eliminated  if  farm  supplies  moving  to 
market  could  be  better  stabilized. 

In  the  case  of  the  livestock  branches  of 
agriculture,  such  as  hogs,  cattle,  dairy,  and 
poultry,  the  contribution  of  the  ever-nor¬ 
mal  granary  principle  comes  from  the  fact 
that  there  would  be  greater  regularity  in 
the  supply  of  feed  crops  at  more  stable  prices. 
This  would  result  in  a  more  even  supply 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  available 
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to  all  of  the  groups  that  have  a  useful 
function  In  transporting,  In  processing,  In 
warehousing,  and  In  distributing  livestock 
products. 

The  producers  of  dairy  and  poultry  prod¬ 
ucts  will  gain  from  the  application  of  the 
ever-normal-granary  method  to  feed  crops 
from  the  obvious  fact  that  their  feed  costs 
would  tend  to  be  more  nearly  normal  from 
season  to  season,  and  consumers  of  livestock 
products  would  be  assured  of  a  normal  and 
regularly  expanding  volume  of  products  to 
meet  domestic  requirements  at  prices  more 
nearly  fair  to  producers  and  more  nearly 
in  line  with  the  consumer’s  purchasing 
power.  *  »  • 

If  the  Nation  is  to  have  an  ever-normal 
granary  to  protect  Itself  against  recurrent 
shortages  of  food — if  it  is  to  have  a  farm 
program  based  not  upon  scarcity  but  upon 
abundance — then,  say  the  farmers,  they 
should  be  able  to  back  up  this  abundance 
plan  with  a  marketing-control  system  that 
will  protect  agriculture  from  ruin  by  im¬ 
mense  surpluses. 

In  advocating  the  ever-normal  granary 
Mr.  Wallace  went  back  to  the  days  of 
Joseph,  and  after  a  rather  lengthy  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  purposes  of  the  ever-nor¬ 
mal  granary  features  of  the  bill  then 
under  consideration,  Mr.  Wallace  said: 

Well,  as  I  have  said  on  several  occasions 
and  to  you  again  this  morning,  that  if  there 
should  be  several  years  of  favorable  weather 
the  ever-normal  granary  is  full  and  over¬ 
flowing,  consumers  are  abundantly  protected, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  collapse,  in  order  to 
protect  the  United  States  Treasury,  in  order 
to  protect  the  farmer,  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  laboring  man,  and  in  order  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  national  economy  and  avoid  a  col¬ 
lapse  like  1932,  it  is  essential  that  there  be 
some  type  of  control. 

What  if  agricultural  prices  have  re¬ 
cently  increased.  Congress,  for  the  past  8 
years,  has  tried  its  dead  level  best,  in 
almost  every  conceivable  way,  to  force  a 
rise  in  commodity  prices.  To  force  the 
commodity  prices  to  reach  present  levels 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  have  first  filled 
the  ever-normal  granary  to  overflowing 
and  then  curtailed  production  to  about 
50  percent  of  normal.  It  seems  ridicu¬ 
lous  to  impose  price  ceilings  on  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  while  farmers  are  only 
partially  producing.  If  prices  go  too 
high,  why  would  it  not  be  wise  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  modify  pres¬ 
ent  restrictions  upon  production  and  let 
an  increased  production  bring  about  the 
desired  decrease  in  price? 

I  challenge  those  who  advocate  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  price  ceilings  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  point  out,  in  the  21  minutes 
remaining,  wherein  the  consumer  safe¬ 
guards  in  the  present  farm  program  are 
inadequate  to  prevent  an  inflationary  rise 
in  farm  commodity  prices. 

I  had  an  opportunity  recently  to  ask 
Mr.  Henderson  the  same  question  when 
he  appeared  before  the  Southern  Policy 
Club  a  few  evenings  ago,  and  those  of  you 
who  were  present  know  that  he  did  not 
give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  There  just  is  not  any  answer.  The 
present  farm  program  contains  all  nec¬ 
essary  control  features,  and  there  is  not 
a  man  on  this  floor  who  can  find  a  real 
weakness  in  the  consumer  safeguards 
which  Congress  has  already  provided  in 
the  present  farm  program.  Yet  we  are 
asked  to  abandon  the  farm  program  and 
accept  an  economic  dictatorship  under 


which  every  phase  of  American  life  will 
be  regimented  and  regulated.  Even  with 
the  provisions  written  into  the  bill  by  the 
Senate,  this  is  not  a  farm-relief  bill.  It 
is  fundamentally  un-American  and 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Creal]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
ever  hear  about  the  fellow  that  cut  off 
his  nose  to  spite  his  face?  Some  of  us 
are  being  advised  that  we  do  that  today 
because  we  do  not  get  everything  that 
we  wanted.  Since  when  did  any  farm 
bill  have  everything  that  every  farmer 
wanted?  You  court  the  danger  when  you 
pass  this  bill  back  of  never  seeing  any 
other  bill  before  this  body.  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  told  you  he  did  not  need  the  power 
by  legislation — that  he  had  such  power 
now — and  this  bill  does  place  some  re¬ 
strictions  on  his  present  power. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  objection  to  certain  features  of  the 
bill;  and  notwithstanding  what  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  said,  there  have  been  some 
rumors  of  a  veto.  Then  what  have  you 
got?  You  people  who  are  scared  to  death 
of  Mr.  Henderson,  instead  of  having  some 
restrictions,  will  have  none.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley] 
said  it  is  dangerous  to  put  all  that  power 
in  his  hands.  Congress,  by  deadlock, 
have  locked  their  own  hands  and  given 
him  the  green  light  if  we  pass  no  bill  at 
all  or  get  one  vetoed.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why,  if  you  have  any  fear,  you 
should  vote  for  this  bill  and  procure  sub¬ 
sequent  legislation  thereafter  for  other 
things  desired.  That  is  what  is  likely  to 
happen— a  mere  cutting  off  the  nose  to 
spite  the  face;  a  rejection  of  some  things 
wanted  because  we  could  not  get  it  all, 
and  wind  up  with  nothing. 

For  a  man  to  say  that  the  farmer  has 
not  got  something  here  that  he  wants 
better  than  what  he  did  have,  even 
though  it  does  not  include  every  element, 
that  he  has  not  got  some  guaranties  and 
restrictions  of  a  ceiling  below  which  he 
cannot  go,  to  say  that  he  will  take  the 
gambling  risk  of  its  all  being  passed  by 
Mr.  Henderson  is  playing  with  fire. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  William  T.  Pheiffer]. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  conference  report  which 
is  before  us  is  adopted  we  shall  have  en¬ 
acted  into  law  a  doctrine  which  is  at 
cross-purposes  with  the  American  way 
of  doing  things.  It  will  be  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  but  two  segments  of  our  population, 
the  farmers  and  the  bureaucrats,  and  this 
Congress  will  stand  before  the  bar  of 
public  opinion  justly  indicted  of  having 
supinely  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  the 
farm  bloc  and  of  having  tied  the  yoke 
of  vicious  bureaucratic  government  even 
more  securely  about  the  necks  of  the 
American  people. 

The  rapacity  of  the  demands  of  the 
farm  bloc  is  amazing.  It  surpasseth  all 
understanding.  Apparently,  the  appe¬ 
tite  of  the  bloc  for  a  constant  and  in¬ 
creasing  flow  of  Government  bounties  for 
the  farmers  was  unappeased  by  the  action 
of  the  House,  when  we  passed  the  bill, 


in  freezing  farm  prices  at  a  minimum 
of  110  percent  of  parity,  and  thereby 
gave  to  the  farmers  a  congressional  guar¬ 
antee  of  immunity  from  the  hardships 
that  all  other  elements  of  our  population 
will  have  to  endure  until  the  war  is  won. 
This  generous  dispensation  seems  to  have 
merely  whetted  their  appetites,  because 
now  the  bill  comes  back  to  us  from  the 
Senate  and  from  conference  with  the 
new  and  scandalous  provision  in  section 
8  making  it  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
validity  of  any  order  or  regulation  affect¬ 
ing  an  agricultural  commodity  that  the 
same  shall  first  be  given  the  blessing  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  transparency  of  the  purpose  of 
the  farm  bloc  in  writing  this  unheard  of 
provision  into  the  bill  is  so  obvious  as  to 
border  on  the  ridiculous  were  it  not  all  so 
grimly  serious.  Is  there  anyone  in  this 
Chamber  who  is  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  not  ex¬ 
act  the  last  pound  of  flesh  for  his  farmer 
charges  when  it  comes  to  handing  down 
a  decision  on  a  proposed  regulation  of 
the  Administrator  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  a  farm  commodity?  We  are  con¬ 
fronted  this  afternoon  by  a  challenge 
that  must  be  met.  No  more  than  busi¬ 
ness,  labor,  or  any  other  economic  group 
are  the  farmers  entitled  to  exploit  the 
national  emergency  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  If,  as  in  the  case  of  farmers, 
every  trade  and  profession  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  from  barbers  to  bankers,  could  look 
over  the  history  of  the  country  and 
choose  the  period  in  which  their  occupa¬ 
tions  had  been  most  remunerative,  and 
then  decree  that  their  average  incomes 
during  those  golden  eras  should  be  the 
yardsticks  for  measuring  the  present  and 
continuing  value  of  their  services,  that 
would  be  an  economic  Utopia — but  the 
fly  in  the  ointment  would  be  that  our 
dollar  bills  would  soon  be  inflated  to  the 
size  of  saddle  blankets. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  in  putting  back  into 
the  bill  the  dangerous  and  un-American 
licensing  clause  is  another  challenge 
which  must  be  courageously  and  decisive¬ 
ly  met  by  the  House.  In  the  very  nature 
of  things,  the  idea  that  our  citizens  must 
obtain  licenses  from  their  Government 
in  order  to  carry  on  their  legitimate  pri¬ 
vate  businesses  does  violence,  and  is  re¬ 
pugnant  to  our  system  of  free  enterprise 
which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the 
greatness  of  our  country.  If  we  smother 
free  enterprise  and  tear  the  fabric  of  our 
domestic  economy  beyond  repair  during 
this  period  of  emergency  then,  just  as 
sure  as  today  is  Monday,  we  will  be  sail¬ 
ing  stormy  seas  long  after  we  have  won 
the  war.  The  importance  of  winning  the 
war  certainly  transcends  every  other  con¬ 
sideration,  but  I  respectfully  submit  that 
breaking  the  spirits  and  stripping  the 
cash  registers  and  closing  the  doors  of 
thousands  of  small  businessmen  through¬ 
out  our  country,  by  burdening  them  with 
a  harsh  and  unreasonable  licensing 
system,  will  hardly  provide  a  stimulus  for 
our  all-out  war  effort.  Let  us  not  will¬ 
fully  and  with  our  eyes  open  lead  the 
country  again  through  the  vale  of  eco¬ 
nomic  blundering,  injustices,  and  business 
hardships  which  characterized  the  dole- 
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ful  period  of  the  N.  R.  A.  and  the  Blue 
Eagle.  Instead,  let  us  keep  faith  with 
the  country  by  recommitting  this  bill  to 
conference  with  instructions  to  the 
House  conferees  to  insist  on  the  eliminat¬ 
ing  of  the  grant  of  power  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  eliminating 
of  the  licensing  clause. 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  T.  PHEIFFER  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Williams!. 

Mil  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  estab¬ 
lishing  an  economic  dictator.  Some  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  have  spoken 
as  if  we  were  not  in  the  midst  of  a  very 
serious  situation.  To  hear  them  talk 
you  would  think  that  we,  from  an  eco¬ 
nomic  standpoint,  could  go  on  as  usual, 
that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  restric¬ 
tions  placed  upon  anybody  or  anything, 
and  no  effort  made  to  control  prices. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  if  this  bill 
is  passed  we  shall  set  up  an  economic 
czar  and  that  he  wants  to  destroy  in¬ 
dustry.  If  those  in  charge  in  this  ad¬ 
ministration  wanted  to  destroy  industry 
there  have  already  been  granted  infinitely 
more  powers  to  do  that  than  ever  were 
contained  in  any  price-control  bill.  The 
power  over  priorities,  of  allocation,  of 
rationing,  and  of  commandeering  are 
all  powers  that  now  exist  in  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  this  Government.  If 
they  were  used  in  an  effort  to  destroy 
industry  it  could  be  destroyed  overnight. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
licensing  and,  in  fact,  it  seems  that  the 
question  has  narrowed  down  on  a  motion 
to  recommit,  as  I  understand  it,  to  do 
away  with  the  licensing  provision  in  the 
conference  report  and  to  restore  the  re¬ 
view  provisions  that  the  House  passed  in 
its  bill.  These  are  the  only  two  matters 
involved  in  the  motion  to  recommit. 
Licensing  is  not  some  new,  monstrous 
contrivance  that  has  been  designed  over¬ 
night  to  destroy  industry.  I  do  not  have 
to  tell  you  that  licensing  is  not  anything 
new.  During  the  last  war  Canada,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  United  States  used  the 
licensing  system.  At  that  time  food, 
fuel,  agricultural  implements,  exports, 
and  imports  were  controlled  by  a  licens¬ 
ing  system;  and  Mr.  Hoover,  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  charge  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  said  in  his  report  that  it  was  the 
very  backbone  of  the  enforcement  plan, 
and  without  licensing  it  could  not  have 
been  successfully  carried  on.  In  this, 
war  England  and  Canada  are  employing’ 
the  licensing  system;  and  this  is  not  all. 
If  you  will  examine  the  Federal  statutes 
you  will  find  over  20  of  them  contain 
various  licensing  provisions,  and  impose 
upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  certain 
enterprises  and  in  the  sale  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  restrictions  and  limitations  not 
only  during  war  but  during  peacetime  as 
well.  We  already  have  had  in  peace¬ 
time  a  system  of  licensing  that  applied 
to  many  commodities  and  a  great  many 
different  businesses.  There  is  not  a  State 
in  the  Union  but  what  has  a  licensing 
system,  and  yet  we  have  heard  the  com¬ 
plaint  and  the  charge  made  here  that 
this  bill  sets  up  a  licensing  system  that 


will  destroy  industry.  There  can  be 
nothing  farther  from  the  truth  than 
that. 

There  is  not  a  single  scintilla  of  power 
given  to  the  Price  Administrator  under 
the  licensing  system  that  he  does  not 
already  have  under  the  other  provisions 
of  this  act,  and  I  challenge  anybody  to 
point  out  a  single  additional  power 
which  he  has  under  the  licensing  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  report.  He 
already  has  authority  to  issue  orders  and 
fix  prices  and  enforce  them  by  injunction 
or  by  prosecution,  yet  we  hear  talk  about 
what  he  is  going  to  do  under  this 
licensing  plan.  What  is  it?  V7hat  is 
the  licensing  provision  in  this  bill  we 
have  heard  so  much  talk  about? 

In  the  first  place,  any  man  engaged  in 
any  business  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
not  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
has  the  right  to  a  license.  In  the  next 
place,  no  license  can  be  issued  under  any 
terms  or  any  conditions  which  cannot 
be  prescribed  under  the  orders  and  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Administrator  under  other 
provisions  of  the  bill.  In  the  third  place, 
if  a  person  holding  a  license  should  vio¬ 
late  it,  the  Price  Administrator  gives  him 
a  friendly  warning,  sends  him  a  regis¬ 
tered  letter  advising  him  of  the  fact  and 
admonishing  him  against  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  a  violation  of  the  orders,  regu¬ 
lations,  or  price  ceilings  to  regulate  or 
control  under  which  the  license  was 
issued.  Then  if  he  persists  in  his  con¬ 
duct,  if  he  continues  to  violate  it,  the 
Administrator  may  go  into  a  court,  into 
a  State  court,  if  you  please,  and  ask  that 
his  license  be  suspended. 

After  a  full  and  complete  hearing  in 
a  court  of  justice,  if  the  judge  finds  that 
the  licensee  has  violated  the  provisions  of 
the  license  after  he  received  the  warn¬ 
ing  notice  from  the  Administrator,  then 
his  license  may  be  suspended  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  1  year  and  the  suspension 
may  be  for  a  day  or  2  days  or  a  week. 
Even  after  all  of  that,  the  decree  or  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  may  be  modified,  it 
may  be  suspended,  pending  appeal,  and 
he  is  given  the  right  of  appeal  to  the 
highest  court  in  this  land. 

There  never  was  a  bill  presented  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  where  the  individual’s 
rights  were  more  safeguarded  than  they 
are  in  this  bill.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone 
being  in  favor  of  the  criminal  provisions 
of  this  bill  which  would  hale  a  man  into 
court,  into  a  Federal  court,  and  compel 
him  to  face  a  criminal  charge  and  con¬ 
viction  for  the  sale  of  an  article  in  excess 
of  the  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  I  repeat,  I  cannot  imagine 
him  being  in  favor  of  that  kind  of  en¬ 
forcement  as  distinguished  from  the 
license  plan.  The  licensing  feature  is 
moderate,  it  is  mild  and  considerate  com¬ 
pared  with  the  criminal  provisions  that 
are  provided  for  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  act. 

The  only  other  provision  involved  in 
the  motion  to  recommit  has  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  an  administrative 
board  of  review  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  This  is  an  administrative  board, 
not  a  court.  I  say  that  such  a  provision 
in  this  act  will  seriously  handicap,  if  not 
absolutely  destroy,  the  enforcement  of  it. 
It  is  not  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 


we  should  have  a  single  price  administra¬ 
tor  or  a  board,  it  is  not  a  question  whether 
the  authority  should  be  placed  in  one 
man  or  in  a  board  of  five  men ;  we  have 
gone  by  that.  This  House  repudiated 
that  proposition  when  the  bill  was  before 
it  on  an  amendment  which  would  have 
provided  a  board  to  administer  this  law. 
That  was  turned  down.  The  bill,  as  we 
passed  it,  provided  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  law  by  a  single  administrator. 
The  Senate  did  likewise.  That  is  in  both 
bills.  It  is  not  a  question  now  whether 
v/e  want  to  return  to  a  provision  placing 
the  administration  of  this  act  in  the 
hands  of  one  man — Mr.  Henderson,  if 
you  please — or  whether  we  will  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  three  or  five  men  with 
equal,  coordinate  powers  to  sit  down 
around  the  council  table,  discuss  and  de¬ 
cide  a  price  and  issue  an  order  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  finding. 

Under  this  bill  the  Price  Administrator 
has  the  power  to  go  out  and  make  an 
inspection,  he  has  the  power  to  get  the 
information,  he  has  the  power,  the  right, 
and  the  duty  to  consider  that  price  struc¬ 
ture  not  only  with  reference  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  the  price  of  which  he  is  fixing,  but 
its  relation  to  all  other  industries  and 
its  general  effect  on  the  whole  economy 
of  the  entire  country.  After  he  has  made 
that  investigation,  after  he  has  reached 
a  conclusion,  it  is  suggested  that  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  board,  not  a  court  but  an 
administrative  board  appointed  by  the 
Executive  of  this  country  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  pass  upon  the  orders  and 
regulations  of  the  Price  Administrator, 
and  substitute  their  judgment  for  his. 
That  is  what  this  bill  would  do  with  that 
provision  in  it. 

As  contrasted  to  that,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  conference  report,  when  the 
Price  Administrator  after  all  this  investi¬ 
gation  which  he  makes  fixes  a  price,  any¬ 
one  who  is  aggrieved  by  reason  of  that 
decision  has  the  right  to  enter  a  protest. 
He  may  file  a  protest  and  within  30  days 
he  has  the  right  to  have  a  decision  upon 
his  protest.  If  that  is  denied,  then  he 
has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  court,  not 
an  administrative  board  but  an  independ¬ 
ent  court  set  up  and  established  under 
the  provisions  of  the  conference  report, 
the  members  of  which  court  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  if  you  please,  by  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
That  Court  has  the  right  and  it  is  its 
duty  to  review  the  proceedings  under 
which  the  price  ceiling  was  fixed  by  the 
Administrator.  If  the  Administrator 
does  not  follow  the  law  which  this  Con¬ 
gress  lays  down,  he  is  reversed,  and  may 
I  say  that  we  are  determining  that  policy. 
It  is  a  legislative  policy.  We  are  passing 
this  act.  The  responsibility  is  ours.  It 
is  the  judgment,  the  decree,  and  the  order 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  when 
this  bill  is  passed.  The  Congress  lays 
down  the  standards  and  establishes  the 
procedure  and  tells  and  directs  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  what  he  shall  do.  If  he  does 
that  in  accordance  with  our  mandate,  it 
is  not  within  the  province  of  any  admin¬ 
istrative  board  or  anybody  else  to  set 
that  order  aside,  because  we  as  the  legis¬ 
lative  body  determine  the  course  that  he 
Is  to  pursue.  We  are  establishing  the 
standard.  We  would  not  get  anywhere 
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by  permitting  an  administrative  board 
down  here  somewhere  to  come  along  and 
say:  “We  do  not  think  those  standards 
are  right  and  we  are  going  to  set  them 
aside.”  If  you  want  to  give  that  kind 
of  authority  to  an  administrative  board 
you  will  be  giving  something  in  direct  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  order,  the  decree  and  the 
enactment  of  this  Congress  itself.  The 
provision  for  appeal  is  thrown  around 
this  set-up  that  we  have  in  the  pending 
conference  report.  It  is  infinitely  bet¬ 
ter,  it  is  right,  it  is  the  only  right  course. 
It  is  absolutely  inconceivable,  I  repeat, 
to  have  a  Price  Administrator  fixing  the 
ceiling  on  prices  and  issuing  the  orders 
and  decrees,  then  have  another  admin¬ 
istrative  board,  an  appointive  board,  come 
along  and  set  his  order  and  decree  aside 
simply  because  they  do  not  like  them.  In 
that  case,  may  I  say,  they  would  be  set¬ 
ting  aside  the  decree  and  the  order,  the 
directions,  and  standards  established  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gentleman’s  ar¬ 
gument  is  overpowering  when  he  assures 
us  that  a  judge  in  a  court  would  be  much 
more  liberal  about  the  license  than  he 
would  with  the  criminal  provisions.  I 
want  the  gentleman  to  confess  that  he 
must  agree  that  a  court  would  be  more 
lenient  with  a  slight  criminal  fine  than  a 
man  would  be  with  the  power  to  take 
away  his  license  and  his  business.  He 
says  he  would  prefer  the  license  and  that 
it  is  simple.  It  is  far  from  being  simple. 
I  ask  the  gentleman,  would  not  the  judge 
be  just  as  liberal  and  lenient  relating  to 
the  fine  as  he  would  about  the  matter  of 
suspension  of  license? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  criminal  en¬ 
forcement  of  this  act  involves,  as  it  does 
upon  conviction,  a  possible  2  years’  im¬ 
prisonment  in  the  penitentiary  and  a  fine 
of  $5,000.  Is  that  not  a  harsher  remedy 
than  a  civil  proceeding  in  a  local  court 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  man, 
after  he  is  given  a  friendly  warning  and 
admonition  not  to  do  so  again,  has  vio¬ 
lated  a  provision  of  a  license?  If  he  per¬ 
sists  in  his  course  of  action,  and  after  a 
full  and  fair  trial  he  is  found  guilty,  does 
not  the  gentleman  believe  there  should 
be  some  restraint  put  upon  him  or  does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  he  should  be 
permitted  to  go  scot  free  regardless  of 
how  many  times  he  has  violated  the  law, 
and,  if  so,  how  would  it  be  possible  for 
the  administrator  to  enforce  a  price  ceil¬ 
ing,  rule  or  price  regulation  or  in  any 
way  control  inflation. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  It  is  the  province  only 
of  a  Yankee  to  answer  a  question  by 
asking  one,  which  the  gentleman  did,  but 
I  say  that  everybody  knows  that  a  man, 
if  he  were  conducting  a  large  business, 
would  rather  be  in  jeopardy  only  of  a 
fine  than  be  in  jeopardy  of  having  his 
license  to  do  business  taken  away  from 
him  and  all  his  employees  made  idle. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  would  take  my 
stand  on  the  side  of  a  licensing  pro¬ 
vision — 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  And  I  will  stand  on 
the  other. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Because  it  is  much 
milder  and  much  more  considerate,  and 
a  man  is  given  every  opportunity  in  the 
world,  rather  than  to  yank  him  up  and 
hale  him  into  court  for  some  minor  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  law  and  send  him  to  the 
penitentiary  for  2  years  and  place  a 
$5,000  fine  on  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  is  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  the  court  will  be  harsh  in  the 
case  of  the  suspension  of  a  license  and 
mild  in  a  criminal  proceeding. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  No;  the  other  way 
around. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman’s 
question  does  not  show  that. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  suggest  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  that  the  criminal 
provision  of  this  bill  would  apply  effec¬ 
tively  to  a  businessman  who  was  not 
equipped  to  conduct  defenses  in  the 
courts  of  the  country  and  employ  counsel 
throughout  the  year.  The  average  citi¬ 
zen  would  obey  it  readily.  The  only  way 
you  can  enforce  this  law  effectively 
against  the  large  businessman,  with  his 
attorneys  hired  by  the  year  and  equipped 
to  conduct  defenses  in  the  courts  of  the 
country,  is  to  invoke  the  licensing  pro¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  licensing  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  the  only  effective,  efficient,  and 
fair  way  to  administer  it.  I  come  back 
to  the  proposition  that  it  is  much  more 
reasonable,  much  more  conservative, 
much  milder,  and  more  considerate  of 
the  individual  than  the  criminal  provi¬ 
sion,  which  would  bring  him  into  court 
and  subject  him  to  criminal  punishment. 
When  the  motion  to  recommit  is  offered, 
it  should  be  voted  down. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER.  All  time  has  expired. 

Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wolcott  moves  to  recommit  the  con¬ 
ference  report  to  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  with  instructions  to  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  insist  upon  the  dis¬ 
agreement  to  subsections  (f)  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  205  of  the  Senate  amendment  relating 
to  licenses,  and  insist  upon  sections  201,  202, 
203,  and  204  of  the  House  bill,  relating  to 
review  by  an  administrative  board. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Wolcott)  there 
were — ayes  125,  noes  143. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de¬ 
mand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  189,  nays  210,  not  voting  31, 
as  follows: 


Allen,  Ill. 

[Roll  No.  12] 

YEAS— 189 

Gearhart 

O’Connor 

Andersen, 

Gehrmann 

O'Hara 

H.  Carl 

Gerlach 

Oliver 

Anderson,  Calif.  Gifford 

Paddock 

Anderson, 

Gilchrist 

Pearson 

N.  Mex. 

Gillette 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Andresen, 

Gillie 

Peterson,  Ga. 

August  H. 

Graham 

Pheiffer, 

Andrews 

Grant,  Ind. 

William  T. 

Angel  1 

Green 

Pittenger 

Arends 

Guyer 

Ploeser 

Arnold 

Gwynne 

Plumley 

Bates,  Mass. 

Hall, 

Powers 

Baumhart 

Edwin  Arthur  Rankin,  Miss. 

Bender 

Halleck 

Rankin,  Mont. 

Bennett 

Hancock 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Bishop 

Harness 

Reed,  Ill. 

Blackney 

Harrington 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bolton 

Hartley 

Rees,  Kans. 

Boren 

Heidinger 

Rizley 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Hendricks 

Robertson, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hess 

N.  Dak. 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Hill,  Colo. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Burdick 

Hill,  Wash. 

Rockefeller 

Butler 

Hoffman 

Rockwell 

Canfield 

Holmes 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Carlson 

Hope 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Howell 

Rolph 

Chenoweth 

Hull 

Sauthoff 

Chiperfield 

Jarre  tt 

Scott 

Clason 

Jenkins.  Ohio 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Clevenger 

Jenks,  N.  H. 

Sheridan 

Cluett 

Jennings 

Short 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Johns 

Sikes 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Simpson 

Cooley 

Johnson,  Ill. 

Smith,  Ohio 

Copeland 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Smith,  Wis. 

Cox 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Springer 

Cravens 

Jones 

Steams,  N.  H. 

Crawford 

Jonkman 

Stefan 

Crowther 

Kean 

Stevenson 

Culkin 

Keefe 

Sumner,  Ill. 

Cunningham 

Kilburn 

Taber 

Curtis 

Kilday 

Talle 

Day 

Klnzer 

Thill 

Dewey 

Kleberg 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Dies 

Knutson 

Tlbbott 

Dirksen 

Lambertson 

Tlnkham 

Disney 

Lanham 

Traynor 

Ditter 

LeCompte 

Treadway 

Dondero 

Ludlow 

Van  Zandt 

Douglas 

McGehee 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Dworshak 

McGregor 

Wasielewski 

Eaton 

McLean 

West 

Elliott,  Calif. 

Maas 

Wheat 

Elston 

Martin,  Iowa 

White 

Engel 

Martin,  Mass. 

Wickersham 

Englebright 

Mason 

Wigglesworth 

Faddis 

Michener 

Wilson 

Fellows 

Mott 

Winter 

Fenton 

Mundt 

Wolcott 

Fish 

Murdock 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Ford,  Leland  M. 

Murray 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Ford,  Miss. 

Norrell 

Woodruff.  Mich. 

Gale 

O’Brien,  N.  T. 

Youngdahl 

Allen,  La. 

NAYS— 210 

Casey,  Mass. 

Ellis 

Baldwin 

Celler 

Fitzgerald 

Barden 

Chapman 

Fitzpatrick 

Barnes 

Clark 

Flaherty 

Barry 

Claypool 

Flannagan 

Bates,  Ky. 

Cochran 

Fogarty 

Beam 

Coffee,  Wash. 

Folger 

Beckworth 

Cole,  Md. 

Forand 

Beiter 

Collins 

Ford,  Thomas  F. 

Bell 

Colmer 

Fulmer 

Bland 

Cooper 

Gamble 

Bloom 

Costello 

Gathings 

Boland 

Courtney 

Gibson 

Bonner 

Creal 

Gore 

Boykin 

Crosser 

Gossett 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Cullen 

Granger 

Brooks 

D’Alesandro 

Grant,  Ala. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Delaney 

Gregory 

Bryson 

Dicksteln 

Haines 

Bulwinkle 

Dingell 

Hall, 

Burch 

Domengeaux 

Leonard  W. 

Burgin 

Doughton 

Hare 

Byrne 

Downs 

Harris,  Ark. 

Byron 

Drewry 

Hart 

Camp 

Duncan 

Harter 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Durham 

Healey 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Eberharter 

Heffernan 

Capozzoli 

Edmiston 

Hobbs 

Cartwright 

Eliot,  Mass. 

Hook 
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Houston 

Meyer,  Md. 

Shanley 

Hunter 

Mills,  Ark. 

Shannon 

Imhoff 

Mills,  La. 

Sheppard 

Izac 

Mitchell 

Smith,  Maine 

Jackson 

Monroney 

Smith,  Pa. 

Jacobsen 

Moser 

Smith,  Va. 

Jarman 

Myers,  Pa. 

Smith,  Wash. 

Johnson, 

Nelson 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Luther  A. 

Norton 

Snyder 

Johnson,  W.  Va.  O’Brien,  Mich. 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Kee 

O’Leary 

South 

Kefauver 

O’Neal 

Sparkman 

Kelley,  Pa. 

O’Toole 

Spence 

Kelly,  HI. 

Pace 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Kennedy, 

Patman 

Steagall 

Martin  J. 

Patrick 

Sullivan 

Kennedy, 

Patton 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Michael  J. 

Pfeifer, 

Sutphin 

Keogh 

Joseph  L. 

Sweeney 

Kerr 

Pierce 

Tarver 

Kirwan 

Plauch6 

Tenerowlcz 

Klein 

Poage 

Terry 

Kocialkowski 

Priest 

Thom 

Kopplemann 

Rabaut 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Kunkel 

Ramsay 

Thomason 

Lane 

Ramspeck 

Tolan 

Lea 

Randolph 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Leavy 

Richards 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Lesinskl 

Rivers 

Voorhls,  Calif. 

Lewis 

Robertson,  Va. 

Walter 

Lynch 

Robinson,  Utah  Ward 

McCormack 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Weaver 

McGranery 

Russell 

Welch 

McKeough 

Sabath 

Wene 

McLaughlin 

Sacks 

Whelchel 

McMillan 

Sanders 

Whitten 

Maciejewski 

Sasscer 

Whittington 

Maciora 

Satterfield 

Williams 

Mahon 

Scanlon 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Manasco 

Schuetz 

Wright 

Mansfield 

Schulte 

Young 

May 

Scrugham 

Zimmerman 

Merritt 

Secrest 

NOT  VOTING— 31 

Boehne 

Holbrock 

O’Day 

Boggs 

Jensen 

Osmers 

Buck 

Johnson, 

Rich 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Lyndon  B. 

Romjue 

Carter 

Kramer 

Schaefer,  HI. 

Davis,  Ohio 

Landis 

Stratton 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Larrabee 

Vreeland 

Gavagan 

McIntyre 

Wadsworth 

Harris,  Va. 

Magnuson 

Weiss 

Hebert 

Marcantonio 

Worley 

Hinshaw 

Nichols 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Wadsworth  for,  with  Mr.  Romjue 
against. 

Mr.  Landis  for,  with  Mr.  Holbrock  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boehne  with  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Harris  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Vreeland. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Buck  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Bryson  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Larrabee  with  Mr.  Marcantonio. 

Mr.  Gavagan  with  Mr.  Magnuson. 

Mr.  Buckley  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Kramer  with  Mr.  Schaefer  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  McIntyre  with  Mr.  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Ohio  with  Mrs.  O’Day. 

Mr.  Worley  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  286,  nays  112,  not  voting  32, 
as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  13] 
YEAS— 280 


Allen,  La. 

Gibson 

Pace 

Anderson, 

Gifford 

Patman 

N.  Mex. 

Gilchrist 

Patrick 

Andrews 

Gossett 

Patton 

Angell 

Granger 

Peterson,  Fla. 

Arnold 

Grant,  Ala. 

Peterson,  Ga. 

Baldwin 

Green 

Pfeifer, 

Barden 

Gregory 

Joseph  L. 

Barnes 

Gwynne 

Pheiffer, 

Barry 

Haines 

William  T. 

Bates,  Ky. 

Hall, 

Pierce 

Bates,  Mass. 

Leonard  W. 

Pittenger 

Baumhart 

Hancock 

Plauche 

Beam 

Hare 

Plumley 

Beckworth 

Harris,  Ark. 

Poage 

Belter 

Hart 

Powers 

Bell 

Harter 

Priest 

Bender 

Hartley 

Rabaut 

Blackney 

Healey 

Ramsay 

Bland 

Heffernan 

Ramspeck 

Bloom 

Hendricks 

Randolph 

Boland 

Hess 

Rankin,  Mont. 

Bolton 

Hobbs 

Richards 

Bonner 

Holmes 

Rivers 

Boykin 

Hook 

Robertson,  Va. 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Houston 

Robinson,  Utah 

Brooks 

Hunter 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Brown,  Ga. 

Imhoff 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Bryson 

Izac 

Rolph 

Buck 

Jackson 

Russell 

Bulwinkle 

Jacobsen 

Sabath 

Burch 

Jarman 

Sacks 

Burgin 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Sanders 

Byrne 

Jenks,  N.  H. 

Sasscer 

Byron 

Jennings 

Satterfield 

Camp 

Johnson, 

Scanlon 

Canfield 

Luther  A. 

Schuetz 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Schulte 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Johnson,  W.  Va 

.  Scrugham 

Capozzoli 

Kean 

Secrest 

Carter 

Kee 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Casey,  Mass. 

Keefe 

Shanley 

Celler 

Kefauver 

Shannon 

Chapman 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Sheppard 

Clark 

Kelly,  Ill. 

Sheridan 

Clason 

Kennedy, 

Short 

Claypool 

Martin  J. 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kennedy, 

Smith,  Pa. 

Coffee.  Wash. 

Michael  J. 

Smith,  Va. 

Cole,  N.  Y. 

Keogh 

Smith,  Wash. 

Collins 

Kerr 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Colmer 

Kirwan 

Smith,  Wls. 

Cooley 

Klein 

Snyder 

Cooper 

Knutson 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Costello 

Kocialkowski 

South 

Courtney 

Kopplemann 

Sparkman 

Cox 

Kunkel 

Spence 

Cravens 

Lane 

Steagall 

Creal 

Lea 

Stearns,  N.  H. 

Crosser 

LeCompte 

Stevenson 

Cullen 

Lesinskl 

Sullivan 

D’Alesandro 

Lewis 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lynch 

Sutphin 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Sweeney 

Dewey 

McGranery 

Talle 

Dlcksteln 

McGregor 

Tarver 

Dingell 

McKeough 

Tenerowlcz 

Dirksen 

McLaughlin 

Terry 

Domengeaux 

McLean 

Thill 

Doughton 

McMillan 

Thom 

Downs 

Maas 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Drewry 

Maciejewski 

Thomason 

Duncan 

Maciora 

Tinkham 

Durham 

Mahon 

Tolan 

Eaton 

Manasco 

Traynor 

Eberharter 

Mansfield 

Treadway 

Edmiston 

Martin,  Mass. 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Eliot,  Mass. 

May 

Vinson,  Ga. 

Ellis 

Merritt 

Voorhls.  Calif. 

Elston 

Meyer,  Md. 

Vorys,  Ohio 

Engel 

Mlchener 

Walter 

Englebright 

Mills,  Ark. 

Ward 

Fellows 

Mills,  La. 

Weaver 

Fish 

Mitchell 

Weiss 

Fitzgerald 

Monroney 

Welch 

Fitzpatrick 

Moser 

Wene 

Flaherty 

Mott 

Whelchel 

Fiannagan 

Murdock 

Whitten 

Fogarty 

Myers,  Pa. 

Whittington 

Folger 

Nelson 

Wigglesworth 

Forand 

Norrell 

Williams 

Ford,  Miss. 

Norton 

Wolverton,  N.  J. 

Ford,  Thomas  F.O’Brien,  Mich. 

Woodrum,  Va. 

Fulmer 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Wright 

Gale 

O’Leary 

Young 

Gamble 

Oliver 

Youngdahl 

Gathings 

Gavagan 

O’Neal 

O'Toole 

Zimmerman 

NAYS— 112 


Allen,  HI. 

Gehrmann 

O'Connor 

Andersen, 

Gerlach 

O’Hara 

H.  Carl 

Gillette 

Pearson 

Anderson,  Calif.  Gillie 

Ploeser 

Andresen, 

Gore 

Rankin,  Miss, 

August  H. 

Graham 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Arends 

Grant,  Ind. 

Reed,  HI. 

Bennett 

Guyer 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Bishop 

Hall, 

Rees,  Kans. 

Boren 

Edwin  Arthur  Rizley 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Halleck 

Robertson, 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harness 

N.  Dak. 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Harrington 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Burdick 

Eeidinger 

Rockefeller 

Butler 

Hill,  Colo. 

Rockwell 

Carlson 

Hill,  Wash. 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hoffman 

Sauthoff 

Chenoweth 

Hope 

Scott 

Chiperfield 

Howell 

Sikes 

Clevenger 

Hull 

Smith,  Ohio 

Cluett 

Jarrett 

Springer 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Johns 

Starnes,  Ala. 

Cole,  Md. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Stefan 

Copeland 

Johnson,  HI. 

Sumner,  HI. 

Crawford 

Johnson,  Ind. 

Taber 

Culkln 

Jones 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Cunningham 

Jonkman 

Tlbbott 

Curtis 

Kilburn 

Van  Zandt 

Day 

Kllday 

Wasielewskl 

Dies 

Kinzer 

West 

Disney 

Kleberg 

Wheat 

Ditter 

Lambertson 

White 

Douglas 

Lanham 

Wickersham 

Dworshak 

Ludlow 

Wilson 

Elliott,  Calif. 

McGehee 

Winter 

Faddis 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wolcott 

Fenton 

Mason 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Ford,  Leland  M.  Mundt 

Woodruff,  Mich. 

Gearhart 

Murray 

NOT  VOTING— 32 

Boehne 

Jensen 

O’Day 

Boggs 

Johnson, 

Osmers 

Buckley,  N.  Y. 

Lyndon  B. 

Paddock 

Cartwright 

Kramer 

Rich 

Crowther 

Landis 

Romjue 

Davis,  Ohio 

Larrabee 

Schaefer,  HI. 

Dondero 

Leavy 

Smith,  Maine 

Harris,  Va. 

McIntyre 

Stratton 

Hubert 

Magnuson 

Vreeland 

Hinshaw 

Marcantonio 

Wadsworth 

Holbrock 

Nichols 

Worley 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
additional  pairs: 

General  pairs: 

Mr.  Romjue  with  Mr.  Wadsworth. 

Mr.  Holbrock  with  Mr.  Landis. 

Mr.  Boehne  with  Mr.  Rich. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Vreeland. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Stratton. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Larrabee  with  Mr.  Marcantonio. 

Mr.  Magnuson  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Harris  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Crowther. 
Mr.  Kramer  with  Mr.  Dondero. 

Mr.  Schaefer  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Paddock. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Ohio  with  Mrs.  Smith  of 
Maine. 

Mr.  McIntyre  with  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  with  Mrs.  O’Day. 
Mr.  Worley  with  Mr.  Leavy. 


-  gNROLLEDi  MMJO'OIGWBD  —  - 

[RWAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  pills,  reported  that  thSt  com¬ 
mittee  hafr  ^examined  andf.#6und  truly 
enrolled  bills^bf  the  House^Sf  the  follow¬ 
ing  titles,  which  were  Jffereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.  R.  902.  An  act  afariting  an  increase  of 
pension  to  Elizabeth  Painter.Menoher; 

H.  R.  3330.  Anyact  to  authorize  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  aroer  disposition  of  certain  se¬ 
curities  heldi'fjy  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

H.  R.  4840.  An  act  to  provide  for  regulating, 
inspectbrfg,  cleaning,  and,  when  necessary^  dis¬ 
infecting  railway  cars,  other  vehicles,  and 
other  materials  entering  the  United  States 
Mexico; 
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JI.  R.  5171.  An  act  to  amend  section  392  of 
th^JLgricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  separate  appro- 
priatioWaccounts  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  so  as.  to  modify  the  1-  and  2-percent 
limitations  On  administrative  expenses  and  to 
provide  over-all  limitations  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6220.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  Subsistence  Expense  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended;  and 

H.R.  6304.  An  act  authorizing  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  United  States  Navy,  additional 
shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  facilities,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  KIRWAN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Enrolled  Bills,  reported  that  that  com¬ 
mittee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  902.  An  act  granting  an  increase  of 
pension  to  Elizabeth  Painter  Menoher; 

H.  R.  3330.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale, 
exchange,  or  other  disposition  of  certain  se¬ 
curities  held  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

H.  R.  4849.  An  act  to  provide  for  regulating, 
inspecting,  cleaning,  and,  when  necessary,  dis¬ 
infecting  railway  cars,  other  vehicles,  and 
other  materials  entering  the  United  States 
from  Mexico; 

H.R.  5171.  An  act  to  amend  section  392  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  provide  for  separate  appro¬ 
priation  accounts  for  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra¬ 
tion,  so  as  to  modify  the  1-  and  2-percent 
limitations  on  administrative  expenses  and  to 
provide  over-all  limitations  in  lieu  thereof, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6220.  An  act  to  amend  section  3  of 
the  Subsistence  Expense  Act  of  1926,  as 
amended;  and 

H.R.  6304.  An  act  authorizing  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  United  States  Navy,  additional 
shipbuilding  and  ship-repair  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CULLEN,  Mr.  LEA,  and  Mr.  COLE 
of  New  York  changed  their  votes  from 
“no”  to  “aye.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  was  laid  on  the  table. 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS— ROCK 
CREEK  CEMETERY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill,  H.  R.  6107,  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  permit  the  vestry  of  Rock  Creek 
Parish  to  utilize  for  burial  sites  certain 
lands  within  its  present  holdings  in  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery.  / 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  ? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
Will  the  gentleman  explain  the  legisla¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  authorize  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  , -permit  the  vestry  of  Rock 
Creek  Parish  to  lay  out  and  utilize  for 
burial  sites  a  parcel  of  land  that  it  now 
owns  as  a  part  of  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 
in  which  burials  are  now  prohibited. 
The  '  Health  Officer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  states  that  the  use  of  this  land 
will  not  constitute  a  health  menace. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Commission¬ 
ers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and  they 
are  hereby,  authorized  and  directed,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  84,  chapter 
4,  title  5,  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  notwithstanding  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  to  the  contrary,  to  permit  the 
vestry  of  Rock  Creek  Parish  to  lay  out  and 
utilize  for  burial  sites  that  parcel  of  land 
owned  by  the  vestry  in  Rock  Creek  Cemetery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  shown  on  survey 
map  numbered  2593,  filed  in  the  Office  of  the 
Surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  Octo¬ 
ber  28,  1941,  and  to  maintain  perpetually  such 
parcel  of  land  as  a  part  of  Rock  Creek  Ceme¬ 
tery. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  laid  on  the  table. 

AMENDING  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
ALLEY  DWELLING  ACT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  H.  R.  5306,  to  amend  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
What  is  the  bill  about? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
primary  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  clarify 
existing  provisions  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alley  Dwelling  Act  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Alley  Dwelling  Authority 
power  to  borrow  money.  The  present 
act  is  not  clear  as  to  the  power  to  borrow 
either  public  or  private  funds  under  both 
titles  of  the  law,  and  to  pledge  the  rents 
and  the  income  received  from  rentals,  as 
security  for  the  debt.  In  connection  with 
this  borrowing,  the  legislation  which  we 
present  today  provides  that  the  debt 
shall  not  be  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  but  is 
secured  only  by  the  pioperty  and  the 
revenues  the  efrom. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  R^issachusetts.  Are 
the  Commissioners  in  favor  of  the  legis¬ 
lation? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  They  are. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  further 
reserve  the  right  to  object.  Does  this 
have  anything  to  do  with,  or  propose 
new  legislation  to  build  additional  houses 
for  defense  workers  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No;  although  there 
is  a  relationship  to  that  subject.  Low- 
cost  housing  and  slum  clearance  would 
be  continued. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Does  it  take  the  Alley 
Dwelling  Authority  out  of  the  control  of 
Congress  or  any  Executive  department? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  No. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  If  they  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  to  any  authority  here  in  connection 
with  the  spending  of  money,  are  they  not 
automatically  taken  out  of  the  control 
of  the  Congress  or  any  other  Executive 
authority? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Alley  Dwelling 
Authority  is  directly  responsible  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  HOLMES.  Insofar  as  their  funds 
are  concerned,  from  now  under  this  act 
they  will  be  authorized  to  borrow  money, 
to  build  buildings,  and  charge  rent,  and 
amortize  them  in  any  shape  or  manner 
they  see  fit.  In  other  words,  they  will 
have  a  free  rein  on  the  question  of  how 
the  money  is  collected  and  disposed  of. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Tire  Alley  Dwelling 
Authority  has  that  now.  They  estab¬ 
lish  their  own  rents,  and  report  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  their  ac¬ 
tions.  In  no  wise  do  we  change  the  basic 
legislation  as  it  exists  at  the  present 
time  except  as  I  said,  to  allow  borrow¬ 
ing  rights  which  they  do  not  now  pos¬ 
sess.  There  are  other  slight  changes  to 
be  considered,  including  travel  allowance 
and  use  of  a  seal. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  That  is  for  new  con¬ 
struction? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  In  other  words,  the 
program  is  going  to  be  expanded  in  the 
District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  there  is  a  need  for  the 
program  to  be  expanded. 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
have  to  object.  I  would  like  to  look  into 
it  a  little  further. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  the  bill. 

LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Jensen  (at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Mr.  Gilchrist)  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

AMENDING  CHAPTER  19  OF  THE  CODE  OP 

LAW  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (H.  R. 
6375)  to  amend  subchapter  2  of  chap¬ 
ter  19  of  the  Code  of  Law  for  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  explain  the 
purport  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  it  a  felony  to  steal  from 
any  vehicle  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
any  tires,  or  tubes,  or  wheels,  or  batteries, 
or  any  other  equipment  attached  to  a 
car.  The  measure  is  designed  particu¬ 
larly  to  cover  situations  where  thieves 
strip  cars  of  their  accessories  or  drain 
gasoline  from  automobiles  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  The  sentence  of  the  court  may, 
in  its  discretion,  be  not  in  excess  of  10 
years,  as  the  particular  case  may  war¬ 
rant. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Does 
the  gentleman  mean  10  years  for  stealing 
a  tire? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  During  the  war  pe¬ 
riod  it  is  believed  necessary  to  place  a 
stiff  penalty,  but  this  would  not  exceed 
10  years. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  At  the  present  time 
it  is' a  misdemeanor? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  correct. 
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Senate 

( Legislative  day  of  Friday,  January  23,  1942 ) 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o’clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Very  Reverend 
ZeBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God  and  Everlasting  Father, 
from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift,  for  all  that  is  in  the  heaven  and 
in  the  earth  is  Thine,  and  unto  Thee  we 
ascribe  all  might,  majesty,  dominion, 
and  power,  for  Thine  is  the  Kingdom,  O 
Lord,  and  Thou  art  exalted  as  Head 
above  all:  Reveal  to  us  now,  in  these  be¬ 
wildering  days,  the  necessity  for  physical, 
moral,  and  spiritual  discipline,  by  which 
alone  our  people  can  overcome  their  leth¬ 
argy  and  indifference  to  those  things 
which  threaten  the  security,  stability,  and 
ultimate  triumph  of  the  ideals  of  our  be¬ 
loved  America. 

Give  to  us  a  deep  and  lasting  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  stainless  beauty  of  the  moral 
law,  from  which  men  derive  strength  and 
courage,  if  they  would  be  brave  and  noble, 
in  the  conflict  with  self  and  with  the 
enemies  of  peace.  If  there  be  those 
among  us  who  are  weak,  lead  them,  we 
beseech  Thee,  if  only  step  by  step,  past 
the  dread  moment  of  uncertainty,  into 
that  glorious  experience  in  which  an  un¬ 
divided  loyalty  to  God  and  country  shall 
dominate  their  lives  as  Thou  dost  set 
their  hearts  at  liberty. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Name  and  for  the  sake 
of  Him  who  yielded  up  His  life  upon  the 
Cross  for  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen¬ 
dar  day,  Monday,  January  -2f6,  1942,  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was  ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGE  PROlCi  THE  HOUSE 

■  the  House  of  Repre- 
,  Chaffee,  one  of  its 
innounced  that  the 
a  bill  (H.  R.  6107)  to 
missioners  of  the  Dis- 
o  permit  the  vestry  of 
l  to  util  ze  for  burial 
l  within  its  present 
Creek  Cemetery,  in 


which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.  R.  6591.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1939,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

H.R.5895.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Library 
of  Congress  Trust  Fund  Board  to  allocate 
one-half  of  the  income  from  certain  property 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  > 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 

JOHN  W.  DELEHANT  TO  BE  DISTRICT 

JUDGE 

Mr.  VAN  NUYS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  received 
the  nomination  of  John  W.  Delehant,  of 
Nebraska,  to  be  a  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Nebraska. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  considering  this  nomina¬ 
tion,  is  necessarily  absent  from  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today,  and  has  requested  me  in  his 
behalf  to  give  notice,  as  required  by  a 
rule  of  the  committee,  that  Wednesday, 
February  4,  at  10:30  a.  m.,  has  been  set 
as  the  time  for  a  hearing  on  the  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  room. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  NOMINATION  OF 

WILLIAM  A.  EKWALL  TO  BE  CUSTOMS 

COURT  JUDGE 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  received 
the  nomination  of  Hon.  William  A.  Ek- 
wall,  of  Oregon,  to  be  judge  of  the  United 
States  Customs  Court. 

As  required  by  a  rule  of  the  committee, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
considering  this  nomination,  I  hereby 
give  notice  that  Wednesday,  February  4, 
at  10  a.  m.,  has  been  set  as  the  time  for  a 
hearing  on  the  nomination  in  the  Judi¬ 
ciary  Committee  room. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  HILL.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 


The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 


Aiken 

Gerry 

O’Daniel 

Andrews 

Gillette 

O’Mahoney 

Austin 

Glass 

Overton 

Bailey 

Green 

Radcliffe 

Ball 

Guffey 

Reed 

Bankhead 

Gurney 

Reynolds 

Barkley 

Hayden 

Rosier 

Bilbo 

Herring 

Russell 

Bone 

Hill 

Shipstead 

Brewster 

Holman 

Smathers 

Brooks 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Smith 

Brown 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Stewart 

Bulow 

Kilgore 

Taft 

Bunker 

La  Follette 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Langer 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Byrd 

Lee 

Thomas,  Utah 

Capper 

Lodge 

Tobey 

Caraway 

Lucas 

Truman 

Chandler 

McFarland 

Tunnell 

Chavez 

McKellar 

Tydings 

Clark,  Idaho 

McNary 

Vandenbsrg 

Clark,  Mo. 

Maloney 

Van  Nuys 

Connally 

Maybank 

Wagner 

Danaher 

Mead 

Wallgren 

Davis 

Millikin 

Walsh 

Downey 

Murdock 

Wheeler 

Doxey 

Murray 

White 

Ellender 

Norris 

Wiley 

George 

Nye 

Willis 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch]  is 
absent  from  the  Senate  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  McCarran],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  Schwartz],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Spencer]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  detained  on  important  public 
business. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Barbour]  is  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton] 
is  absent  on  public  business. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  a  hospital  be¬ 
cause  of  a  hip  injury. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-seven 
Senators  have  answered  to  their  names. 
A  quorum  is  present. 

RESOLUTION  OF  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CITY 

OF  RACINE,  WIS— AMENDMENT  OF  SO¬ 
CIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  present 
for  printing  in  the  Record  and  appro- 
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priate  reference  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of 
Racine,  Wis.,  relative  to  amendment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  connection 
with  old-age  assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  under  the  present  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  no  provision  is  made  for  retire¬ 
ment  income  for  those  who  have  already 
reached  retirement  age,  or  for  those  who  will 
later  attain  that  age,  who  have  as  farmers 
or  business  or  professional  men  and  women 
or  in  other  capacities  created  jobs  for  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  nor  for  those  who  have 
been  employed  on  farms  or  in  homes, 
churches,  public  offices,  or  other  employment 
excluded  from  title  II  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act,  except  by  submitting  to  pov¬ 
erty  registration  of  themselves  and  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  families,  while  retirement  in¬ 
come  and  widow’s  pensions  are  made  avail¬ 
able  to  all  employed  in  business  and  indus¬ 
trial  establishments  without  question  as  to 
their  economic  status: 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  hereby  requested  to 
amend  title  I  of  he  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  make  a  minimum  of  $30  per  month 
available,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  every  re¬ 
tired  citizen  60  years  of  age  or  older  who  is 
not  drawing  annuities  of  that  amount  un¬ 
der  any  other  Federal  system,  as  provided  in 
the  General  Welfare  Act,  H.  R.  1410,  now 
pending  in  Congress;  further 

Resolved,  That  the  city  clerk  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  send  a  certified  copy 
of  this  resolution  to  the  United  States  Sen¬ 
ators  from  Wisconsin  and  the  Member  of 
Congress  from  this  congressional  district. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations: 

H.  R.  6448.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  national  defense  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1942,  and  June  30, 
1943,  and  for  other  purposes;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  994). 

By  Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs: 

S.  2192.  A  bill  to  extend  the  time  for  ex¬ 
amination  of  quarterly  accounts  covering  ex¬ 
penditures  by  disbursing  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
995); 

S.  2193.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  approved 
October  24,  1941,  entitled  “An  act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  provide  salvage 
facilities,  and  for  other  purposes"  (Public  Law 
No.  280,  77th  Cong.),  so  as  to  remove  the 
limitation  on  the  sum  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  annually  to  effectuate  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  act;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  996); 

H.R.4151.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acqui¬ 
sition  by  the  United  States  of  lands  lying 
between  the  present  boundary  of  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Lakehurst,  N.  J.,  and  the  new 
boundary  of  Fort  Dix,  in  the  county  of  Ocean 
and  State  of  New  Jersey;  without  amend¬ 
ment  (Rept.  No.  997);  and 

H.  R.  6333.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  proceed  with  the  construction 
of  certain  public  works,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  998). 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mines  and  Mining: 

S.  2066.  A  bill  to  make  permanently  effec¬ 
tive  the  act  regulating  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  petroleum  and  Its  products; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  999). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  sec¬ 
ond  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

S.  2228.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Carl  L.  Jones; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  WALSH: 

S.  2229.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  retirement, 
rank,  and  pay  of  heads  of  staff  departments  of 
the  Marine  Corps;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GERRY: 

S.  2230.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer  of 
all  functions,  operations,  and  activities  car¬ 
ried  on  by  the  War  Department  in  connection 
with  the  procurement,  laying,  maintenance, 
and  control  of  submarine  mines  and  mine 
fields,  together  with  the  property  and  facilities 
pertaining  thereto,  including  the  Army  Mine 
Planter  Service,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Navy  Department,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WHEELER: 

S.  2231.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Nettie 
M.  Clapp  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Pensions. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.  R.  6107)  to  authorize  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  to  permit  the  vestry  of  Rock  Creek 
Parish  to  utilize  for  burial  sites  certain 
land  within  its  present  holdings  in  Rock 
Creek  Cemetery  was  read  twice  by  its  title 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

REPORT  ON  REEXAMINATION  OF  THE 

SABINE-NECHES  WATERWAY,  TEX. 

Mr.  BAILEY  presented  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  transmitting  a  re¬ 
port  dated  July  16,  1941,  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  together  with 
accompanying  papers  and  illustrations, 
on  reexamination  of  the  Sabine-Neches 
Waterway,  Tex.,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  illustrations. 
ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  MEAD  ON  CIVIL- 
SERVICE  RETIREMENT 

[Mr.  MEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  him  on  January  19,  1942,  on  the 
subject  of  civil-service  retirement,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ATHLETIC  ACTIVITIES  OF  SENATOR 

CHANDLER— ARTICLE  BY  VINCENT  X. 

FLAHERTY 

[Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Vincent  X.  Flaherty,  published  in  the 
Washington  Times  Herald  of  January  27, 
1942,  dealing  with  the  athletic  activities  of 
Senator  Chandler,  which  appears  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix.] 

INDUSTRIAL  WAGES— LETTER  FROM 
PHILIP  N.  BLADINE 

[Mr.  HOLMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  Philip  N.  Bladine,  of  McMinnville, 
Oreg.,  editor  of  the  Telephone  Register,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

PRODUCTION  OF  BUTTERFAT  IN 
ARKANSAS 

[Mr.  HOLMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  Parsons  Daily  Sun,  of  Parsons,  Kans., 
relative  to  the  production  of  butterfat  from 
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certain  herds  of  cows  In  Kansas,  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PRICE  CONTROIr— CONFERENCE  REFORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5990)  to  further  the  na¬ 
tional  defense  and  security  by  checking 
speculative  and  excessive  price  rises,  price 
dislocations,  and  inflationary  tendencies, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  a  very  brief  statement  of  changes 
made  in  the  conference  report  from  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

There  were  seven  major  points  of  dif¬ 
ference. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  full 
licensing  system,  which  extended  to  all 
wholesale  and  retail  outlets  and  other 
outlets  for  commodities.  In  conference 
no  change  was  made  in  the  substance  of 
the  Senate  section  relative  to  licensing. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee,  as  well  as  the  Senate  itself,  ap¬ 
proved  the  licensing  provisions,  which  are 
substantially  as  follows: 

First,  the  proprietor  of  every  retail  and 
wholesale  outlet  has  a  right  as  a  matter 
of  course  to  a  license  to  do  business;  and 
the  license  may  be  taken  away  only  if  he 
twice  violates  its  provisions,  or  the  regu¬ 
lations  surrounding  it.  After  the  first 
violation  a  warning  is  to  be  sent.  After 
the  second  violation  the  Administrator  is 
empowered  to  go  into  court  and  ask  for  a 
cancelation  of  the  license.  The  license 
may  then  be  canceled  by  the  court  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  12  months.  If  the 
violation  was  slight,  it  probably  would  be 
canceled  for  a  week  or  a  month,  or  any 
part  of  12  months. 

The  only  change  made  in  conference 
was  this:  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  committee  and  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  required  that  such  proceedings 
should  be  conducted  in  the  local  State 
courts;  but  it  also  provided  that  if  the 
place  of  business  of  the  person  against 
whom  a  violation  was  asserted  was  with¬ 
in  50  miles  of  a  Federal  court,  the  mat¬ 
ter  could  be  heard  in  the  Federal  court. 
At  the  request  of  the  House  confereees 
we  struck  out  that  exception;  and  all 
cases  must  be  tried  in  the  local  courts 
unless  the  amount  of  total  gross  sales  is 
$100,000,  or  unless  there  is  interstate 
business. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  not  that  the  same 
provision  that  was  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  only  difference  is 
that  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate 
there  was  jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
courts  in  any  kind  of  a  case  if  the  store, 
for  example,  was  within  50  miles  of  the 
Federal  court.  That  provision  was  elim¬ 
inated  in  conference. 
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Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  speaking  with 
reference  to  the  general  topic.  There 
has  been  no  change  in  that  feature? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  that  there  has  been  no 
substantial  change. 

With  respect  to  the  second  substantial 
question — a  single  price  administrator 
instead  of  either  a  primary  board 
charged  with  the  administration,  or  an 
appeal  board  over  and  above  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  single  administrator — the  Sen¬ 
ate  provisions  were  agreed  to.  That  is, 
the  bill  now  provides  for  a  single  admin¬ 
istrator  with  plenary  authority  over 
prices,  subject  only  to  the  Bankhead 
amendment,  which  I  shall  discuss  a  little 
later,  and  to  an  emergency  court  of  ap¬ 
peals,  whose  jurisdiction  is  confined  to 
the  legal  question  of  whether  a  par¬ 
ticular  order  before  the  court  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  act. 

Mr.  BONE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  BONE.  As  I  understand  the  bill, 
the  licensing  feature  is  sufficiently  broad 
in  its  language  to  cover  all  transactions, 
both  interstate  and  intrastate — busi¬ 
ness,  great  and  small. 

Mr.  BROWN  The  Senator  is  correct 
about  that. 

Mr.  BONE.  I  raised  this  question 
several  days  ago  when  the  bill  was  under 
consideration;  and  I  think  someone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle — I  believe  it 
was  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Taft] — said  that  the  question  of  rents 
was  so  broad  that  those  who  favored 
this  type  of  legislation  felt  that  they 
ought  not  to  undertake  to  include  rents 
within  its  terms,  because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  field  they  cover.  I  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  my  own  experience — and  I 
think  it  will  be  generally  conceded  to 
be  the  case — rent  forms  a  very  substan¬ 
tial  part  of  the  expenditures  of  the  aver¬ 
age  man.  The  rent  he  pays  may  take 
20  percent  of  his  income,  though  proba¬ 
bly  not  so  much  as  food.  I  admit  that 
food  and  clothing  and  the  other  neces¬ 
sary  items  of  expense  of  the  average 
family  exceed  rent;  but  rent  is  a  tre¬ 
mendously  large  factor  in  itself.  If 
there  is  justification  for  covering  the 
price  of  food  in  intrastate  commerce, 
and  regulating  by  a  licensing  system  the 
business  of  the  little  fellow,  is  there  not 
justification  for  applying  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  to  rents  everywhere,  instead 
of  merely  in  so-called  defense  areas? 

For  instance,  an  American  citizen  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  city  or  town  that  does  not  have 
a  defense  industry,  and  which  cannot  be 
said  to  be  a  defense  area,  may  be  hurt 
just  as  badly  by  tremendous  increases 
in  his  rent  as  a  man  living  in  a  so-called 
defense  area.  I  realize  that  that  problem 
has  not  been  touched;  but  I  feel  that  if 
there  is  legal  justification  for  taking 
jurisdiction  of  the  purely  intrastate 
operations  of  the  little  fellow  every¬ 
where,  there  is  ample  justification  for 
tackling  the  rent  situation  everywhere 
in  the  country.  I  realize  that  it  proba¬ 
bly  connot  be  done  now,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  express  his 
views  about  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr  President,  this  is 
primarily  a  commodity-price  bill.  The 


bill  does  not  undertake  to  give  the  Price 
Administrator  original  jurisdiction  in 
any  case.  He  operates  only  in  the  event 
of  proper  complaint  if,  in  his  judgment, 
the  efforts  of  the  local  authorities  have 
failed  in  the  matter  of  regulation  of  the 
rents  in  a  defense  area. 

As  I  stated  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  when  he  previously  asked  a 
similar  question  while  the  bill  was  under 
consideration  in  the  Senate,  I  feel,  and 
the  members  of  our  committee  and  the 
conferees  felt,  that  rent  was  primarily  a 
matter  of  State  and  local  concern.  We 
have  clung  to  that  theory  throughout  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Henderson, 
or  whoever  may  be  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  if  it  be  not  Mr.  Henderson,  may 
take  action  as  to  rents  only  in  defense 
areas  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  the  local  authority  has 
broken  down.  I  am  sorry  we  cannot  more 
fully  cover  that  matter,  as  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Washington  wants  us, to; 
but,  of  course,  at  this  stage  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  it  would  be  impossible  to  include 
in  the  bill  such  a  provision  as  would  meet 
the  situation  the  Senator  has  a  mind. 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  of  rent,  I 
may  say  that  we  think  we  materially  im¬ 
proved  the  rent  section  of  the  bill  by 
making  the  base  period  substantially  any 
time  between  April  1,  1940,  and  the  time 
when  the  applicant  applies  for  relief  un¬ 
der  the  provisions  of  the  act,  still  leaving 
April  1,  1941,  as  the  suggested  statutory 
base  date.  That  change  was  made  at  the 
request  of  a  great  many  who  thought  in¬ 
sufficient  consideration  had  been  given  to 
the  rent  section.  I  may  say  that  it 
seemed  reasonably  to  satisfy  those  who 
felt  we  had  not  adequately  covered  the 
situation  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Is  the  base  date  for 
rent  April  1,  1940? 

Mr.  BROWN.  April  1,  1941. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  The  Senator  first  said 
1940. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
what  I  did  not  state,  that  if  April  1,  1941, 
is  not  considered  to  be  truly  representa¬ 
tive,  the  Administrator  may  make  his 
base  date  as  far  back  as  April  1,  1940. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  But  not  beyond  that? 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  as  far  the  other  way 
as  the  time  when  the  application  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Authority. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  understand. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  now  pass  on  to 
the  third  proposition  in  the  bill,  that  is, 
the  provision  giving  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  power  to  purchase  commodities. 
As  the  bill  passed  the  Senate,  the  power 
was  given  to  the  Administrator  to  pur¬ 
chase  on  two  bases:  First,  to  affect  prices; 
second,  to  increase  production.  The 
House  conferees  insisted  very  earnestly 
that  the  first  test  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill,  and  that  was  done,  so  that  the 
power  to  purchase  commodities  is  based 
on  the  necessity  for  an  increase  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Of  course,  it  naturally  follows 
that  an  increase  in  production  means  an 
increase  in  the  supply  of  a  commodity, 
and  has  a  very  effective  influence  on 
price.  Other  than  for  that  change,  there 
is  no  substantial  difference  in  the  power 
to  purchase  commodities  as  covered  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 


The  fourth  proposition  was  the  striking 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment.  I  may  say  that  we  struck 
out  the  portion  of  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment  which  relates  to  the  inclusion  of 
certain  calculations  involving  urban 
wages — or,  as  I  have  always  contended, 
urban  wage  rates — in  the  calculation  of 
parity. 

We  accepted  two  important  provisions 
in  the  O’Mahoney  amendment,  the  first 
being  that  fixing  the  floor  on  commodity 
prices  based  upon  the  market  price  of 
any  particular  commodity  as  of  Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1941.  In  other  words,  the  Price 
Administrator  may  not  exercise  his  con¬ 
trols  until  commodity  prices  have  reached 
a  level  commensurate  with  the  market 
price  as  of  December  15,  1941. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  There  were  several  farm 
commodities  which  were  shown  in  the 
table  inserted  in  the  Record  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  which  were  above  the 
110  percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  of  December  15, 
1941? 

Mr.  LEE.  As  of  December  15. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  took  care  of  that 
situation. 

Mr.  LEE.  For  instance,  rice,  cotton¬ 
seed,  calves,  lambs,  and  wool  were  all 
above  the  110  percent  of  parity  price  on 
that  date.  Does  the  action  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  mean  that  the  Price  Administrator 
will  freeze  the  prices  at  110  percent  of 
parity,  which  would  mean  reducing  the 
prices  of  these  commodities? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No.  There  are  four 
tests  provided  in  the  bill.  No.  1  is  110 
percent  of  parity.  No.  2  is  the  market 
price  as  of  October  1,  1941.  No.  3  is  the 
market  price  as  of  December  15,  1941. 
No.  4  is  the  average  price  for  the  period 
from  1919  to  1929. 

The  test  laid  down  by  section  3,  the 
agricultural  commodities  section,  directs 
the  Administrator  to  accept  whichever 
of  those  tests  gives  the  highest  price  for 
a  commodity.  For  instance,  if  the  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  wool  on  December  15,  1941, 
was  above  110,  then  the  December  15, 
1941,  test  would  apply  to  wool. 

Mr.  LEE.  That  would  then  be  the  ceil¬ 
ing? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct;  that 
would  be  the  price  at  which  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  could  commence  to  operate. 

Mr.  LEE.  Then  whichever  one  of  these 
four  periods  or  tests  means  the  highest 
price  would  be  the  ceiling  fixed  for  that 
commodity? 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  has  it  very 
clearly  in  mind. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Is  not  the  word  “ceiling” 
misused  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  myself  do  not  use  the 
word  “ceiling.” 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  other  words,  is  it  not 
a  floor? 

Mr.  BROWN.  “Floor”  is  the  correct 
word. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  There  is  no  ceiling,  as  I 
understand,  depending  upon  conditions 
as  they  occur  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think,  that  in  about  a 
sentence,  I  can  clear  up  that  situation  in 
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the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

We  have  stricken  out  the  words  “ceil¬ 
ing”  and  “floor,”  and  used  what  I  think  is 
a  better  term,  namely,  “price  maximum.” 
The  meaning  and  intent  of  section  3  is 
that  the  Price  Administrator  may  not 
exercise  his  control  over  prices  until 
prices  have  reached  a  certain  price  maxi¬ 
mum,  which  is  definitely  set  down  in  the 
bill. 

The  word  “ceiling”  may  be  used  in  this 
connection;  the  Price  Administrator  may 
fix  a  maximum  or  a  ceiling  beyond  which 
prices  may  not  go.  Let  us  say  cotton  is 
20  cents,  merely  to  give  a  simple  illustra¬ 
tion.  My  recollection  is  that  the  figure 
given  is  21.40  or  21.47  cents  a  pound  for 
cotton.  When  cotton  reached  that  point 
the  Administrator  could  say,  “Because  of 
the  fact  that  we  need  greater  production, 
and  because  of  other  factors  in  the  sit¬ 
uation,  I  think  cotton  should  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  go  as  high  as  23  cents  a  pound.” 
He  would  then  be  fixing  what  properly 
could  be  called  a  ceiling  for  cotton.  That 
is  the  authority  which  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  have.  He  would  have  no 
authority  until  the  price  of  a  commodity 
reached  what  we  call  the  “floor”  upon  his 
authority,  or  the  figure  in  the  Paul  Brown 
amendment,  so  called,  of  21.47  cents  a 
pound.  When  the  price  reaches  21.47 
cents,  the  Administrator  may  commence 
to  act,  and  he  may  fix  any  ceiling  which 
seems  to  him  reasonable,  within  the 
standards  laid  down  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  explanation  is  very 
helpful,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  prove  that 
that  is  a  floor  instead  of  a  ceiling.  The 
manufacturer  has  a  floor  under  the  prices 
of  his  commodities,  fixed  by  the  tariff 
laws.  The  wage  earners  have  a  floor  fixed 
under  their  wages  by  the  wages-and- 
hours  law.  I  grant  that  the  farmer’s  ceil¬ 
ing  is  where  the  floor  ought  to  be,  but  it 
certainly  is  not  a  floor,  it  is  a  ceiling  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  because,  as  the 
Senator  himself  says,  when  the  farmers’ 
product  reaches  a  certain  price,  the  Price 
Administrator  may  commence  to  oper¬ 
ate,  which  means  that  he  can  stop  the 
price  from  advancing  further.  But  I  do 
not  find  anything  in  the  bill  which  pro¬ 
vides  at  what  point  the  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  commence  to  operate  if 
the  price  were  going  down.  Therefore  it 
must  be  a  ceiling  and  not  a  floor.  In 
other  words,  we  have  a  situation  here 
under  which  labor  has  a  floor  and  no 
ceiling,  while  agriculture  has  a  ceiling 
and  no  floor. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  enter  upon  the  extended  discus¬ 
sion  which  would  be  required  fully  to  an¬ 
swer  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  am 
trying  to  state  in  my  own  way  what  was 
done  in  the  conference  in  contradistinc¬ 
tion  to  what  was  done  by  the  Senate  and 
what  was  done  by  the  House,  and  I  again 
wish  to  refer  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Ma¬ 
honey]  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena¬ 
tor  again  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  What  I  said  was  not  meant 
to  discourage  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan.  The  fact  is,  I  think  he  has  done  a 
fine  job.  I  simply  wanted  to  make  a 


statement  so  the  Record  would  show  that 
while  I  do  not  approve  placing  agriculture 
under  this  bill,  yet  I  shall  vote  for  it  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  that  it  contains  more  good 
than  harm.  That  is  what  I  think.  But 
I  do  not  want  my  vote  to  be  interpreted 
as  a  belief  on  my  part  that  we  are  fixing 
a  floor  under  farm  prices  when  we  are 
actually  fixing  a  ceiling  on  them. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  there  never  was  any  intention  on  my 
part  to  state  that  there  was  a  floor  under 
farm  prices  until  the  time  when  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  and  other  factors  had  gotten  farm 
prices  up  to  the  standard  provided  in 
section  3  of  the  bill.  There  is  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Senator  and  me  in  our 
understanding  of  that  matter.  There  is 
no  guaranty  that  prices  will  fall  below 
110  percent  or  below  any  of  the  other 
standards.  When  they  do,  then  the  law 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
views  of  the  learned  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  about  subsection  (f)  of  section  3, 
which  relates  to  subsection  (d)  to  which 
the  Senator  has  just  referred.  Subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  provides: 

No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  existing 
law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  ac¬ 
tion  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  section. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  if  that  sub¬ 
section  (f)  becomes  effective,  it  operates 
with  subsection  (d)  to  protect  the  agree¬ 
ments  for  marketing  now  in  existence, 
as  well  as  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937,  but  the  reason 
for  my  rising  to  inquire  is  that  I  notice 
on  page  15  of  the  report,  section  305, 
which  apparently  is  in  reverse  of  that 
subsection  (f) ,  because  it  reads  as 
follows: 

Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  lnconsist- 


of  supply  and  demand  determines,  plus, 
of  course,  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  market  prices  on  the 
October  and  December  dates,  which  are 
limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  operate,  we  have  also  in¬ 
cluded  as  subsection  (d)  that  portion  of 
the  O’Mahoney  amendment  which  places 
a  further  limitation  upon  the  Adminis¬ 
trator,  and  provides  that  nothing  in  the 
act  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  repeal, 
supersede,  or  effect  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  price  floors  for  selected 
agricultural  commodities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


ent  with  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this 
act. 

I  now  inquire,  and  I  should  like  the 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 
How  can  both  acts  go  into  operation? 
One  of  them  seems  to  be  diametrically  in 
conflict  with  the  other,  and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator’s  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  situation  is  intended  to  be 
created. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  have  a  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  statement  about  that  subject  mat¬ 
ter  which  I  intend  to  give  in  a  short  time. 
It  would  divert  me  from  the  order  of  my 
remarks  if  I  gave  it  now,  but  I  do  want 
to  read  it  to  the  Senate,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  that  subject  matter. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  same  situation  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  in  my  examination  of  the 
conference  report. 

The  fifth  major  controversy  between 
the  two  Houses  was,  Should  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Bankhead  amendment  be 
incorporated  in  the  bill?  The  Senate 
knows,  of  course,  that  I  voted  against 
the  Bankhead  amendment.  I  person- 


Price  floors  for  selected  agricultural  commodities  under  the  House  price  hill 


Price  floors  under  bill 1 


Commodity  and  unit 

Actual 
price 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

110  percent 
of  parity 
price, 
Dec.  15, 
1941 

Approxi¬ 
mate  price 
as  of 
Oct.  1, 
1941 

Average 
price, 
July  1919- 
June  1929 

Wheat,  per  bushel . 

102.2 

HO.O 

93.4 

132.5 

Corn,  per  bushel . 

66.9 

101.6 

67.8 

88.9 

Oats,  per  bushel. . 

45.2 

63.  S 

39.4 

47.4 

Barley,  per  bushel . 

56.  1 

98.0 

50.5 

69.3 

Rye,  per  bushel. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

. do _ 

57.8 

m.  1 

54.3 

94.7 

Buckwheat,  per  bushel . . 

64.9 

116.6 

65.0 

105.6 

Flaxseed,  per" bushel . 

. dollars.. 

1.78 

2.67 

1.74 

2.34 

Cotton,  per  pound. . 

. cents.. 

16.  23 

19.  65 

17.04 

21.  4 

Cottonseed,  per  ton . . . 

44.  65 

35.  71 

50.36 

34.44 

Potatoes,  per  bushel . . 

. cents.. 

82.7 

111.4 

65.8 

121,.l 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  bushel . 

86.6 

139.  0 

90.2 

136.2 

Hay,  per  ton . . . . 

9.43 

18.8 

8. 14 

13.  53 

Peanuts,  per  pound . . . 

4.  79 

7.6 

4.  45 

5.83 

Apples,  per  bushel . . . 

. dollars.. 

1.  09 

1.62 

0.  86 

1.46 

Hogs,  per  100  pounds . . . 

10.  21 

11.  U 

10.59 

9.77 

Beef  cattle,  per  100  pounds . 

. _do _ 

9.38 

8.  25 

9.  27 

6.87 

Veal  calves,  per  100  pounds . 

. .do _ 

11.  n 

10.69 

11.20 

9.65 

Lambs,  per  100  pounds . . . . 

9.  86 

9.  30 

9.  75 

10.98 

Butterfa’t,  per  pound.. . . . 

_ cents.. 

36.0 

45.5 

37.1 

44.0 

Chickens,  live,  per  pound . . 

15.8 

18.0 

16.2 

21.  4 

Turkeys,  live,  per  pound . . 

20.9 

22.8 

18.2 

28.8 

Eggs,  per  dozen . . . 

. ..do _ 

34.1 

1,2.2 

31.1 

33.2 

Wool,  per  pound . . 

37. 1 

29.0 

36.3 

34.1 

Sugar  cane  for  sugar,  per  ton . 

2  3.  61 

5.91 

2  3.  61 

6.93 

Sugar  beets,  per  ton . 

. do _ 

2  6.  22 

8.  71 

2  6.  22 

8.  34 

1  Highest  ceiling  italicized. 

2  Preliminary  figures  based  on  contract  prices. 
Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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ally  should  have  preferred  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  majority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley], 
limiting  the  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  somewhat  more  than  is 
done  by  the  Bankhead  amendment. 
However,  it  is  my  considered  judgment 
that  the  Bankhead  amendment  will  be 
beneficial  in  this  respect:  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  charged  with  increasing 
production,  and  I  think  it  is  entirely 
proper  that  he  should  be  consulted,  and 
that  his  determination  relative  to  what 
prices  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  proper  and  sufficient  production 
should  be  a  potent  factor  in  the  make¬ 
up  of  the  price  of  any  commodity.  The 
Bankhead  amendment  certainly  assures 
him  a  voice.  It  also  gives  him  a  veto 
power.  I  should  have  preferred  a  single 
plenary  authority  in  one  price  admin¬ 
istrator.  The  Senate  thought  otherwise, 
and  I  fully  accept  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  in  that  respect.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Price  Administrator  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  getting  together  under 
the  standards  of  the  bill  and  giving  to 
the  country,  consumers  and  producers 
alike,  a  fair  price  determination.  The 
Senate  conferees  asked  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  to  accept  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment,  and  they  did  so. 

With  respect  to  the  Paul  Brown 
amendment,  which  is  the  price  standard 
of  1919-29,  we  found,  of  course,  that 
that  amendment  had  passed  both 
Houses  in  substantially  the  same  form. 

1  think  in  identically  the  same  form. 
Therefore,  we  accepted  the  Brown 
amendment.  Very  shortly  I  shall  show 
what  the  result  of  the  limitations  in 
section  3  are. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  upon  the 
rejection  of  the  power  of  confirmation  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  as  to  officers 
other  than  the  Price  Administrator  him¬ 
self,  and  the  Senate  conferees  yielded 
in  that  respect. 

With  respect  to  the  standards  set  out 
in  the  bill,  I  wish  to  point  out,  both  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  the 
information  of  the  country,  that,  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  original  stand¬ 
ard  of  110  percent  of  parity  is  the  sub¬ 
stantial  and  over-all  limitation  that  will 
be  effective  over  the  months  and  years 
during  which  the  act  will  be  in  force. 

With  respect  to  15  out  of  the  25  lead¬ 
ing  agricultural  commodities  the  floors, 
standards,  and  price  maximums  are 
those  in  the  section  providing  for  110 
percent  of  parity.  On  3  more  im¬ 
portant  commodities — or  18  in  all — the 
standard  is  110  percent,  and  the  tests 
with  respect  to  the  others  are  substan¬ 
tially  the  same — a  few  cents  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Of  the  remaining  7  out  of  25,  only 

2  are  commodities  of  great  Nation¬ 
wide  importance.  They  are  cotton  and 
potatoes.  It  has  been  contended  by 
those  of  us  who  faver  110  percent  of 
parity  that,  because  it  is  not  a  fixed  and 
definite  figure,  but  a  constantly  moving 
and  readjusting  standard,  it  will  even¬ 
tually  be  the  base  or  standard  with  re¬ 
spect  to  agricultural  commodities. 

On  cotton  the  standard  set  down  by 
the  Brown  amendment  is  21.47  cents  a 


pound.  Yesterday  on  the  New  York 
commodity  markets  cotton  was  selling 
for  20.87  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Does  the  Senator  refer 
to  spot  cotton  or  futures  cotton? 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  cotton.  I  have 
the  commodity  cash  prices  as  given  in 
the  New  York  Times  in  this  morning’s 
issue",  which  says,  “Cotton,  Middling, 
if  inch,  new,  per  pound,  20.87.” 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  have 
before  me  a  clipping  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which,  I  think,  is  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate.  Under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  of  marketing  cotton  there  are  10 
main  concentration  places  in  the  South 
for  the  sale  of  cotton.  Yesterday  the 
average  price  of  spot  cotton,  15/i6  inch, 
at  the  10  concentration  points,  was  20.05 
cents  a  pound.  At  the  8  delivery  points 
the  average  price  was  20.08,  which  is 
somewhat  different  from  the  figure  given 
by  the  Senator.  \ 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  figure  I  gave  was 
20.87. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  At  New 
York  the  price  was  20.87,  but  New  York 
is  not  one  of  the  concentration  points. 
The  price  of  cotton  there  is  considerably 
higher  than  it  is  in  the  South. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  realize  that;  and  I 
was  about  to  state  the  situation.  As  is 
true  of  many  other  commodities,  there 
are  differences  due  to  freight  and  other 
calculations;  but  I  point  out  that  the 
present  price  of  cotton  is  so  close  to  the 
standard  set  down  in  the  Brown  amend¬ 
ment  that  a  matter  of  half  a  cent  or  a 
cent  a  pound  would  bring  cotton  within 
the  powers  of  the  Administrator  under 
the  bill.  His  powers  with  respect  to  cot¬ 
ton  come  into  operation  when  it  reaches 
21.4  cents  a  pound;  and  it  is  pretty  close 
to  that  figure  at  the  present  time. 

The  only  other  important  commodity 
which  is  not  covered  by  110  percent  of 
parity,  and  which  is  covered  by  the 
Brown  amendment,  is  potatoes.  I  am 
advised  by  the  experts  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  in  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  of  confidence,  that  the  stand¬ 
ards  set  down  in  the  bill,  the  limitations 
in  section  3,  and  particularly  the  right 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  read¬ 
just  parity  to  care  for  seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions,  are  most  important  with  respect 
to  potatoes,  a  widely  used  vegetable. 
Naturally,  when  early  potatoes  come  in 
from  the  farm  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  the 
price  is  very  good.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  feel  very  much 
embarrassed.  I  trust  the  conferees  did 
not  have  the  junior  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  in  mind  when  they  recommended 
this  more  favorable  legislation  as  to 
potato  growers.  I  desire  to  say  that  my 
prowess  as  a  potato  grower  has  become 
very  much  blunted  since  I  have  been  a 


Member  of  this  distinguished  body.  I 
have  learned  of  the  impracticability  of 
farming  by  remote  control.  [Laughter.] 
However,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  last  year  I  sold  my  crop 
for  an  average  of  72  cents  a  hundred, 
or  less  than  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  in  the  city  of  Washington 
I  was  paying  Wi  cents  a  pound  for  the 
same  potatoes.  From  the  72  cents  I  had 
to  deduct  14  cents  for  bags,  15  cents  for 
selling  charges,  16  cents  for  gathering, 
5  cents  for  drayage,  and  10  cents  for 
washing,  thereby  leaving  a  net  of  12 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  to  pay  for  the 
seed,  fertilizer,  labor  of  planting  and 
cultivation,  taxes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator 
did  not  receive  the  Washington  price; 
but  let  me  say  to  him  that  there  can  be 
no  control  with  respect  to  potatoes  until 
the  price  is  very  much  higher  than  72 
cents  a  hundred.  The  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  determine  the  price. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  the  benefits 
will  inure  to  the  farmers  and  not  to 
the  bloodsuckers  or  in-betweens,  who 
get  most  of  the  profits.  The  prices 
should  be  so  fixed  that  both  the  growers 
of  the  commodities  and  the  consumers 
will  be  protected. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  no  more 
opposed  to  that  class  than  am  I. 

Therefore,  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
with  all  the  standards  written  into  the 
bill  the  substantial  and  over-all  limita¬ 
tion  will  be  110  percent  of  parity 
throughout  the  life  of  the  act. 

I  desire  to  make  a  very  brief  state¬ 
ment  with  respect  to  certain  other  mat¬ 
ters  which  I  know  are  of  interest  to  the 
Senate.  On  the  subject  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]  ad¬ 
dressed  himself,  the  issue  was  presented 
to  the  conferees.  The  question  was  this: 
Shall  we  prohibit  existing  agencies  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  from  selling  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  at  prices  below  the 
price  maximums  fixed  in  section  3  of  the 
bill?  We  decided  to  decline  to  do  so. 
We  declined  to  permit  the  restriction  on 
existing  agencies.  That  was  the  amend¬ 
ment  in  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Lucas]  was  interested,  and  which 
he  considered  submitting  to  the  Senate. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  President  had 
vetoed  a  bill  containing  that  provision, 
and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
was  very  much  opposed  to  it.  Therefore, 
so  far  as  the  general  powers  in  the  bill 
are  concerned,  we  do  not  in  any  way  re¬ 
strict  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
or  any  similar  Government  agency. 

The  language  on  page  21  of  the  House 
conference  report  might  be  misconstrued 
if  I  did  not  make  this  statement.  Section 
3  does  not  in  any  way  affect  prices  of 
commodities  now  in  existence  and  owned 
by  these  agencies.  That  issue  was  settled 
in  the  conference.  Section  3  relates  to 
the  price  floors  below  which  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  not  exercise  control.  Those 
are  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the 
section.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  raise  prices, 
but  to  prohibit  action  by  the  Administra¬ 
tor  until  causes — supply,  demand,  and 
others — bring  any  particular  commodity 
within  the  purview  of  the  act. 
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In  this  connection  I  found  out  that 
yesterday  in  the  House  Miss  Sumner  of 
Illinois  asked: 

But  there  is  nothing  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dumping 
Its  stocks  and  lowering  the  price;  is  there? 

Mr.  Steagall.  Yes;  and  we  have  under¬ 
taken  in  this  bill  *  *  ♦  and  we  think  we 

have  succeeded  *  *  *  in  preserving  in 

toto  the  benefits  carried  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which 
does  set  up  rules  and  limitations  under  which 
such  commodities  may  be  sold.  I  think  the 
lady  fully  understands  that  provision  of  the 
bill. 

There  is  no  new  control  on  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  this  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  of  the  Committee  of 
Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  H.  R.  5990, 1  find  it  necessary  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
statement  appearing  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  pages  20  and  21  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  (Rept.  No.  1658).  This  statement, 
after  pointing  out  that  no  sale  of  any 
agricultural  commodity  is  to  be  made 
within  the  United  States  by  any  govern¬ 
mental  agency  under  section  2  at  a  price 
below  any  of  the  prices  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  3  (a),  continues: 

The  provisions  of  section  3  (f)  of  the  con¬ 
ference  agreement  contain,  in  general  terms, 
a  similar  limitation  with  respect  to  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  by  any  govern¬ 
mental  agency  under  other  provisions  of  law. 

I  desire  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that 
this  inadvertent  statement  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  correct  interpretation  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  (f)  of  the  conference  agreement. 
Section  3  (f)  of  the  bill  as  agreed  on  in 
conference  is  identical  with  section  3  (d) 
of  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  existing 
law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action 
contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
this  section. 

The  provisions  and  purposes  of  section 
3  are  clearly  to  prevent  the  establish¬ 
ment  or  maintenance  of  maximum  prices 
for  agricultural  commodities  at  levels 
below  those  prescribed  in  the  section. 
In  conducting  its  proper  and  lawful  sell¬ 
ing  operations  a  governmental  agency 
such  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  taking  no  action  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  act  or  of  any  existing  law 
which  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3,  and  hence  will  not  be  subject 
to  the  limitation  made  applicable  by 
section  2  (f)  only  to  those  governmental 
agencies  which  are  conducting  their 
buying  and  selling  operations  pursuant 
to  the  provision  of  section  2  of  the  bill. 
Thus,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  part  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers  referred 
to  above  finds  no  support  whatsoever  in 
the  actual  language  of  section  3  (f) . 

Moreover,  such  statement  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  understanding  of  the 
Senate  when  it  passed  the  bill  (H.  R. 
5990),  which,  as  pointed  out  above,  con¬ 
tained  in  section  3  (d)  language  identi¬ 
cal  with  that  now  contained  in  section 
3  (f)  of  the  conference  agreement.  In 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 


and  Currency  (Rept.  No.  931)  at  page  11, 
the  following  appears: 

The  bill  expressly  provides  that  the  policy 
laid  down  by  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
agricultural  commodities  remains  para¬ 
mount  to  any  authority  conferred  by  the 
Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942.  The 
committee  bill  does  not  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
strued  to  limit,  expand,  or  alter  the  existing 
powers  and  policies  of  the  agencies  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  They 
remain  exactly  as  presently  constituted. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Does  the  Senator  base 
his  statement  on  section  305  as  it  appears 
on  page  15  of  the  report? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes.  Section  305  might 
possibly  appear  to  be  somewhat  in  con¬ 
flict  with  subsection  (f)  of  section  3,  on 
page  6.  We  wished  to  make  it  plain,  and 
we  took  a  clear-cut  vote  on  that  issue  in 
conference.  Under  the  section  to  which 
the  Senator  first  referred,  the  purchasing 
section,  no  purchases  or  sales  may  be 
made  below  the  standards  set  forth  in  the 
agricultural  commodities  section;  but  as 
to  those  agencies  which  are  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  and  have  been  in  existence,  such  as 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
other  agencies  of  similar  character,  they 
are  not  affected  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  trust  the  Senator  is 
correct  in  his  opinion.  I  do  not  wish  to 
challenge  his  statement,  although  the 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  appar¬ 
ent  conflict. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  grant  that  what  the 
Senator  says  is  true;  but  I  think  that  our 
construction  is  very  clearly  understood 
by  everyone. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  order  to  make  the 
Record  complete,  let  me  ask  a  question 
upon  the  proposition  which  has  just  been 
discussed  by  the  Senator. 

If  I  correctly  understand  the  bill,  it  ab¬ 
solutely  in  no  wise  prevents  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  making  disposition 
of  the  surpluses  of  commodities  which 
now  are  on  hand,  nor  does  it  prevent  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  dis¬ 
posing  of  such  commodities  at  any  price 
they  care  to  make. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  other  words,  they  may 
sell  at  a  price  below  the  market  price. 
For  instance,  if  they  want  to  dump 
100,000  bushels  of  corn  or  100,000  bushels 
of  wheat  onto  the  market,  they  do  not 
have  to  sell  at  the  market  price  of  the 
corn  or  the  market  price  of  the  wheat,  but 
they  have  the  power  to  sell  at  any  price 
they  select,  at  any  price  they  deem  ad¬ 
visable  under  the  circumstances.  Is  not 
that  so? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  stated  the  matter  very  well 
in  the  statement  he  made  yesterday,  in 
which  he  said: 

We  have  undertaken  in  this  bill — and  we 
think  we  have  succeeded — in  preserving  in 
toto  the  benefits  carried  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  which  does 
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set  up  rules  and  limitations  under  which  such 
commodities  may  be  sold. 

With  that  statement  I  fully  agree. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  certainly  hope  it  is  true. 
I  certainly  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  or  the  Credit  Commodity  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  not  use  this  threat  over  the 
market  price  because  of  the  tremendous 
surplus  that  now  exists  in  some  of  the 
basic  commodities.  I  hope  corn  and 
wheat  and  cotton,  those  of  which  there 
are  such  large  surpluses,  will  reach  the 
parity  price  as  it  is  expressed  in  this 
price-control  bill  under  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  without  interference  by  the 
surplus  threat. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  grant  no  such  au¬ 
thority  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  know  that  no  such  au¬ 
thority  is  granted;  but  I  am  taking  the 
position,  in  view  of  what  has  heretofore 
occurred,  that  the  authority  already 
exists;  and  the  amendment  which  I  dis¬ 
cussed  some  time  ago  would  do  the  very 
thing  I  am  now  discussing,  insofar  as 
prohibiting  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  from  dumping  surpluses  upon 
the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  BROWN.  We  do  not  go  that  far; 
but  I  will  say  that  the  general  provisions 
of  the  bill  indicate  an  intent  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  shall  not  so  act  as  to 
violate  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill. 
We  make  no  specific  prohibitions  in  that 
respect,  however. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  know  that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  sugar  has  been  one  of  great  inter¬ 
est  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Before  the  Senator 
takes  up  a  new  subject,  let  me  ask  why 
the  Tydings  amendment,  providing  for 
confirmation  by  the  Senate  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  officials  under  Mr.  Hender¬ 
son  was  eliminated  from  the  bill  in  con¬ 
ference? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  was  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  three  or  four  members  of  the  House 
conferees  refused  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  although  the  Senate  conferees 
asked  the  House  conferees  to  accept  it. 
To  be  frank,  as  the  Senator  knows,  in 
conference  we  had  to  have  something  to 
trade  upon ;  and  it  was  one  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  were  used  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  us  for  a  little  giving  on  our 
part  and  a  little  getting  from  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears  to  me  that  when  such  unlimited 
and  vital  powers  are  given  to  any  one 
man  as  are  given  to  Mr.  Henderson  in 
this  bill  when  he  has  unlimited  power  to 
appoint  any  one  he  pleases  to  fix  prices 
in  this  country,  the  power  to  select  his  im¬ 
portant  subordinates  certainly  should  be 
shared  by  persons  whose  known  fealty 
to  the  Government  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  wants  to  do  the  very 
best  it  can  for  the  people  of  the  country. 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  charged 
by  the  Constitution  with  passing  upon 
the  appointment  of  important  Govern- 
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ment  empl'  ■?  and  giving  their  ap¬ 
proval  or  (  proval  to  such  appoint¬ 
ments.  In  i.  ^ase  such  as  this,  of  such 
vast  importance  to  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  country,  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  not  give  to  one  man,  however 
able  he  may  be,  the  absolute  right  to  ap¬ 
point  anyone  whom  he  pleases  to  appoint 
to  fix  prices  in  any  one  of  our  several 
States,  disregarding  the  wishes  of  every 
person  in  our  States.  If  he  desires  to  ap¬ 
point  a  price-fixer  in  my  State  or  in  the 
Senator’s  State  he  may  do  so  regardless  of 
fitness,  regardless  of  ability,  regardless 
even  of  honesty.  It  seems  to  me  some 
approval  should  be  given  by  some  other 
body  and  that  the  appointment  should 
not  depend  wholly  on  the  sweet  will  of 
the  administrator. 

I  believe  it  would  have  been  helpful  to 
Mr.  Henderson  to  have  had  the  advice 
and  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  amend¬ 
ment  making  provision  to  that  effect 
should  have  been  adopted  by  all  means 
by  the  conferees.  I  think  we  shall  yet 
have  to  adopt  it.  I  think  we  shall  have 
to  change  the  law  before  we  are  through, 
because  I  do  not  think  any  one  man, 
even  if  he  is  a  Harvard  man  [laughter], 
has  the  marvelous  ability  which  would 
be  requisite  to  enable  him  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  to  fix  prices  of  products 
throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
Territories  thereof  without  let  or  hin¬ 
drance.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  con¬ 
ference  committee  failed  to  retain  the 
Tydings  amendment  in  the  bill. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  I  can  vote  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report  containing  much  for 
which  I  should  like  to  vote.  This  is  not 
a  one-man  country.  This  is  a  democ¬ 
racy,  or  it  is  supposed  to  be.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  fighting  for  democracy. 
When  we  give  dictatorial  powers  over 
every  particle  of  food  which  goes  down 
the  throats  of  our  citizens,  over  every¬ 
thing  that  is  bought,  over  everything 
that  is  used,  I  am  afraid  that  we  in  the 
Congress  are  not  doing  our  duty  when  we 
fail  to  provide  some  security  as  to  the 
kind  of  men  who  will  administer  the  law. 
I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that  I  shall  have 
to  vote  “nay”  on  the  Senator’s  bill.  I 
should  like  to  vote  “yea;”  but  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  to  give  Mr.  Henderson  any 
such  power.  Even  if  he  were  a  graduate 
of  Oxford  [laughter],  I  would  not  do  so. 

Mi'.  BROWN.  Of  course,  all  of  us  can¬ 
not  come  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Nay,  even  if  he  were 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tennes¬ 
see  [laughter]  I  would  not  give  him  this 
blanket  authority  to  wield  without  let 
or  hindrance,  unlimited  power  over 
everything  which  affects  every  American. 
“I  am  the  power,”  as  somebody  recently 
said,  referring  to  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  with  a  certain  group  of  Senators 
not  long  ago.  It  was  suggested  that  he 
would  never  appear  before  another  meet¬ 
ing  of  Senators,  and  he  will  not.  He  will 
be  too  big,  he  will  have  too  much  power, 
he  will  be  too  arrogant  and  too  dis¬ 
regardful  of  the  rights  of  the  plain  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  country  ever  to  permit  him  to 
come  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  predict  that 
was  his  last  voluntary  appearance  before 
a  body  of  Senators. 


I  think  the  action  of  the  conferees  is 
a  great  mistake;  I  think  it  is  a  fatal 
blunder;  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
vote  for  a  conference  report  that  entrusts 
to  Mr.  Henderson,  graduate  of  Harvard 
though  he  be,  with  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
universe  in  his  head,  these  vast  powers, 
to  be  used  without  let  or  hindrance. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  allowing  me 
to  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  . 
Senator  from  Tennessee  will  bear  with 
me  a  moment,  I  would  remind  him  that 
he  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass]  are,  respectively,  the  rank¬ 
ing  Democrat  and  the  chairman  of  the 
great  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
which,  undoubtedly,  will  be  called  upon 
many  times  by  the  Price  Administrator 
for  appropriations;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  with  the  known  influence  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  in  the  affairs  of 
Government,  at  least  so  far  as  the  State 
of  Tennessee  is  concerned,  the  Senator 
will  not  have  any  difficulty  in  making 
his  wishes  known. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Ah,  Mr.  President, 
to  impose  a  bad  law  on  the  people  and 
then  expect  members  of  certain  com¬ 
mittees  to  negative  the  law  or  to  change 
the  law  in  any  way  is  a  bad  way  to  legis¬ 
late. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  did  not  intend  any 
such  meaning. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Of  course,  I  know 
the  Senator  did  not;  the  Senator  is  an 
able  and  splendid  Senator  and  who  has 
made  a  conscientious  effort  to  secure  a 
good  bill;  but  I  want  to  say  to  him  that 
this  bill  gives  vast  powers  to  one  man, 
and  when  he  selects  the  important  offi¬ 
cials  under  him  to  carry  out  the  powers, 
we  ought  to  stand  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
important  officers  of  this  Government 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  no  time  to  disregard 
such  a  fundamental  constitutional  pro¬ 
vision  as  that. 

Mr.  EROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  I  may  say,  briefly,  that 
the  law  does  not  require  confirmation  by 
the  Senate  of  appointments  in  the  office 
of  O.  P.  M.,  and  it  has  not  been  the 
policy  of  the  Senate  generally  to  require 
confirmation  of  appointees  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  agencies  of  the  Government.  I  do 
not  say  there  are  no  exceptions  to  that 
general  statement,  but  I  do  say  that  in 
the  bill  which,  by  its  very  terms  will 
expire  in  approximately  17  months  from 
the  present  time,  I  think  it  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  to  include  the  requirement  of 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  that  on  the  amendment  in  question 
and  every  other  amendment  which  the 
Senate  adopted,  whether  I  was  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  it  or  not,  I,  as  chairman  of 
the  conference,  asked  the  House  confer¬ 
ees  to  agree;  and,  so  far  as  we  could,  we 
used  all  the  persuasive  powers  we  could 
muster  to  get  the  House  conferees  to 
agree  to  the  Senate  amendments.  On  the 
vital  question,  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment,  very  early  in  the  conference,  I  re¬ 
quested  the  House  conferees,  after  some 
considerable  discussion,  to  adopt  all  the 
provisions  of  the  O’Mahoney  amendment, 


although  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
well  knows  I  was  opposed  to  that  amend¬ 
ment.  We  asked  the  House  conferees  to 
take  a  definite  vote  on  the  question  of 
accepting  or  rejecting  it;  and  they  re¬ 
jected  the  O’Mahoney  amendment. 

On  the  other  important  amendment, 
the  Bankhead  amendment,  we  fought 
just  as  hard,  and  we  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  the  House  conferees  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  at 
that  point  I  should  like  to  take  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  confirm  what  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  has  stated.  He  and  I 
were  very  far  apart  in  the  subcommittee, 
and  in  the  main  committee,  on  many 
features  of  this  bill,  and  on  some  of 
them  in  the  Senate  when  the  question 
came,  but  the  Senator  from  Michigan  as 
a  representative  of  the  Senate — and  I 
take  pleasure  in  stating  the  fact — faith¬ 
fully,  loyally,  and  persistently  represented 
the  views  of  the  Senate  as  contained  in 
the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  In  good 
faith  he  endeavored  to  sustain  in  the 
conference  committee  and  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  by  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Senate 
on  the  various  questions  involved, 
whether  or  not  they  represented  his  per¬ 
sonal  views. 

I  desire  further  to  say  that  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Barkley],  who  is  not  now 
present  and  who  was  in  very  much  the 
same  position  as  the  Senator  from  Mich¬ 
igan  with  reference  to  his  attitude  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  in  the  Senate 
except  as  to  some  of  the  agricultural  pro¬ 
visions,  took  the  same  course  as  that  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

No  one  has  any  cause  to  complain  or  to 
object  or  to  feel  in  any  way  that  the 
Senate  conferees  did  not,  in  good  faith 
and  with  full  force  and  the  greatest  ef¬ 
fectiveness  they  could  bring  to  bear,  rep¬ 
resent  the  views  of  the  Senate  on  every 
controversial  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

While  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
present,  I  desire,  briefly,  to  repeat  a  few 
things  I  said  during  his  absence  on  this 
very  subject  matter.  The  conferees  did 
not  reject  the  O’Mahoney  amendment  in 
its  entirety;  only  one  element  in  the 
four-pointed  O’Mahoney  amendment 
was  rejected  by  the  conferees,  and  that 
was  the  wage-parity  section.  We  in¬ 
cluded  the  December  15  date,  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  told  me  he 
had  a  particular  interest.  We  included 
the  so-called  Russell-Brown  amend¬ 
ment,  in  which  both  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
had  great  interest;  and  we  included  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Mead]  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  were  particularly 
interested,  confirming  all  agricultural 
marketing  agreements  under  the  1937 
act.  So  of  the  four  principal  points  in 
the  OMahoney  amendment  the  conferees 
adopted  three,  and  only  one  was  rejected. 

I  am  not  in  agreement  with  those,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  editorial  opinion  in  some 
of  the  great  metropolitan  newspapers. 
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who  hold  that  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment,  if  it  had  been  adopted  in  toto, 
would  have  brought  about  inflation  in 
this  country.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  have,  in 
my  judgment,  permitted  a  rise  of  ap¬ 
proximately  25  percent  above  the  99  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  which  prevailed  at  the 
time  of  the  hearing  in  the  Senate,  about 
December  7  or  8,  but  the  rise  would  be 
apprcx'mately  only  10  or  11  percent 
above  that  possible  under  the  provisions 
which  are  now  in  this  bill,  prescribing 
110  percent  of  parity. 

While  I  believe  that  it  was  best,  all  in 
all,  that  the  O’Mahoney  amendment  with 
respect  to  wage  parity  be  stricken  from 
the  bill,  I  nevertheless  desire  to  say  that 
even  with  that  amendment  in  the  bill  we 
should  have  had  a  price-control  bill  that 
would  have  exercised  effective  price  con¬ 
trol  over  farm  commodities  as  well  as 
other  commodities.  I  think  they  would 
have  gone  a  little  bit  higher  than  I 
wanted  them  to  go;  but  I  say  frankly  that 
with  the  rise  of  1  percent  per  month 
which  it  is  generally  felt  will  be  brought 
about  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand — 
which,  after  all,  is  the  fundamental  thing 
in  the  bill — it  is  very  likely  that  on  many 
commodities  the  price  ceilings  which  will 
be  fixed  by  the  Price  Administrator  will 
exceed  the  limitations  established  in  the 
wage-parity  section  of  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment.  I  say  that  as  one  who,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  boast,  I  feel  has  some 
knowledge  of  this  subject  matter,  and  I 
say  it  in  justification  of  the  position  taken 
by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAKONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  FRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Smathers  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  am  perfectly  well 
satisfied  that  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  made  a  very  sincere  effort 
to  defend  every  provision  of  the  Senate 
bill.  I  have  only  words  of  commendation 
for  the  chairman  of  the  conference  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  feel  that  in  good 
faith  he  did  the  best  he  could  for  some 
provisions  in  which,  perhaps,  he  did  not 
altogether  believe.  It  may  be  that  the 
wage-parity  provision  was  used  as  a  little 
trading  stock;  but  with  respect  to  that 
matter  I  express  no  opinion. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator,  in  the 
parlance  of  the  sport  world,  has  an  aver¬ 
age  of  750  percent  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  was  about  to  say 
that  I  rise  not  only  to  express  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  what  the  Senator  has  done,  but  to 
ask  his  opinion  about  the  statements  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  press  during  the  past  few 
days  attributed  to  Mr.  Henderson — who 
is  about  to  be  made  Price  Administrator — 
that  the  conference  report  results  in  a 
bill  which  will  not  be  an  effective  price- 
control  bill.  Has  the  Senator  any  com¬ 
ment  to  make  upon  that  repudiation  of 
the  work  of  his  committee  if  it  is  a  cor¬ 
rect  quotation? 

Mr  BROWN.  The  Office  of  Price  Ad¬ 
ministration  sent  me  a  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  press  comments  that  were  made 


relative  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  Henderson 
before  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
here  in  Washington,  which  was  the  basis 
of  the  statements  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  refers.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  be  placed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re¬ 
marks.  In  it  Mr.  Henderson  denies  that 
his  statements  were  nearly  so  broad  as 
those  which  he  was  quoted  in  the  public 
press  as  having  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A  ) 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  a  short  statement  on  the 
sugar  question  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  I  can  rapidly  conclude  my 
argument  with  the  subject  matter  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

SUGAR 

In  some  instances  it  will  be  found  that  a 
commodity  identical  in  all  its  characteristics 
may  be  extracted  from  two  or  more  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  Sugar  affords  a  case  in 
point,  this  commodity  being  derived  from 
sugar  beets  and  from  sugarcane.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  produced  from  sugar  beets  and 
sugarcane  grown  in  the  continental  United 
States,  sugar  is  also  brought  in  from  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Hawaii,  from  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines,  and  is  imported  from  foreign 
countries. 


Mr.  BROWN.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  placed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  with  reference 
to  section  202  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

Section  202  is  intended  solely  to  enable  the 
Administrator  to  obtain  relevant  data  to 
enable  him  properly  to  discharge  his  func¬ 
tions,  preferably  by  requiring  the  furnishing 
of  information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or 
otherwise  as  he  may  determine.  It  is  not 
intended,  nor  is  any  other  provision  of  the 
act  intended,  to  confer  any  power  of  inspec¬ 
tion  or  examination  which  might  conflict 
with  the  fourth  amendment  of  the  Consti- 


Recently  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation 
announced  the  purchase  of  the  entire  1942 
Cuban  sugarcane  crop,  a  large  part  of  which 
is  to  be  used  for  production  of  high-test 
molasses  to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  •  of 
industrial  alcohol.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
contract  and  the  operation  of  the  price- 
control  bill,  the  price  of  high-test  molasses, 
and,  therefore,  the  price  of  industrial  alco¬ 
hol,  would  be  Increased  with  every  increase 
in  the  ceiling  price  of  sugar. 

Industrial  alcohol  is  required  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  plastics,  and 
so  many  other  war  industries  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  administering  the  agricul¬ 
tural  price-ceiling  provisions  with  respect  to 
sugar  to  avoid  imposition  of  a  great  and  dis¬ 
proportionate  burden  on  our  war  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  unfortunate  result  could  come 
about  if  a  ceiling  price  for  sugar  were  to  be 
established  on  the  basis  of  parity  data  re¬ 
lating  to  the  continental  sugarcane  industry, 
which  area  normally  fills  only  about  6  per¬ 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  requirements.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  since  there  are  four  times  as 
many  growers  in  the  sugar-beet  areas  as  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  domestic  area  of 
sugar  production,  and  since  virtually  the  en¬ 
tire  crop  there  is  produced  on  family-sized 
farms  as  contrasted  with  the  plantation- 
processor  enterprises  in  the  cane-sugar-pro¬ 
ducing  areas,  it  is  obvious  that  any  ceiling 
price  for  sugar  which  may  be  established 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  be  based 
on  data  relating  to  sugar  beets. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  regarding 
the  applicability  of  the  limitations  of  section 
3  (a)  to  imported  commodities.  Of  course, 
these  limitations  have  to  do  only  with  do¬ 
mestic  commodities,  so  that  items  such  as 
coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  are  not  subject  to  these 
limitations. 


tution  of  the  United  States.  See  opinion  of 
Justice  Holmes  in  Federal  Trade  Commission 
v.  American  Tobacco  Co.,  264  U.  S.  298,  307. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Not  only  in  response  to 
the  criticisms  made  by  the  present  Price 
Administrator,  but  in  partial  answer  to 
those  made  in  the  editorial  columns  of 
the  public  press,  that  in  the  general 
consideration  we  have  given  to  this  bill 
and  in  the  discussions  which  have  taken 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  have  been 
overlooking  the  all-important  thing,  I 
desire  to  say  that  we  are  not  here  so 
much  concerned  with  the  rise  of  a  cent 
or  2  cents  a  pound  in  the  price  of  butter. 


Parity  for  sugar  beets  and  continental  sugarcane  in  relation  to  the  agricultural  provisions 

of  the  price-control  bill 


Beets 

Mainland 
cane  1 

1909-14  average  price  per  ton  of  beets  or  cane . . . . - 

$5.  50 

$3. 73 

Dec.  15,  1941,  parity  price  per  ton  of  beets  or  cane  (index,  144): 

$7.  92 

$5.  37 

110-percent  basis . . . . . . . . . 

$8.  71 

$5.91 

10-year  average  price  per  ton  of  beets  or  cane  (1919-29) _  _  _ _ _ _ _ 

$8.  34 

$5.  93 

Approximate  raw  sugar  price  per  hundredweight,  duty-paid,  f.o.b.  New  York,  required  to 
return  parity  prices  for  beets  and  cane:  2 

Dec.  15,  1941,  basis .  . . _ . 

$3.  20-$3.  30 

$3.  75— $3.  85 

110  percent  of  Dec.  15,  1941,  basis . . . 

$3.  70-$3.  80 

$4.  25-$4.  35 

10-year  average  price  basis _ _ _ 

$3.  45-$3.  55 

$4.  25- $4.  35 

Anticipated  returns  to  growers,  1942  crop: 3 

$8.  65 

$5.  35 

Percent  of  Dec.  15,  1941,  parity  price  _ . . . 

109 

100 

Anticipated  1942  crop  production  (short  tons,  raw  value) . . 

1, 900,  000 

490, 000 

1  Prices  applicable  to  Louisiana  only  no  sugarcane  for  sugar  was  grown  in  Florida  during  the  base  period  1909-14, 
Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii  not  included. 

1  These  prices  are  the  amounts  estimated  to  be  required  to  return,  under  existing  purchase  contracts,  that  portion 
of  the  parity  prices  for  beets  and  cane  not  covered  by  Government  payments  under  Public  Law  386,  77th  Cong.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  study,  Government  payments  are  estimated  at  $2.50  for  beets  and  $1.17  for  cane,  based  on  average 
sucrose  quality  and  reductions  in  payments  as  provided  in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  for  large-scale  producers; 
it  is  estimated  that  the  small-scale  Louisiana  producer,  getting  the  full  $0.80  payment  per  hundredweight  of  “com¬ 
mercially  recoverable  sugar,”  would  receive  about  $1.28  per  ton  of  cane;  participation  in  molasses  proceeds  has  been 
estimated  at  $0.30  per  ton  of  cane:  at  the  quoted  January  16,  1942,  price  for  blackstrap  molasses,  f.o.b.  plantation,  of 
$0.18  per  gallon,  the  grower  would  receive  $0,325  per  ton  of  cane. 

3  Based  on  the  present  ceiling  price  of  $3.74  per  hundredweight  of  raw  sugar,  duty-paid,  f.o.b.  New  York. 
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a  few  cents  in  the  price  of  beef  per  hun¬ 
dred,  or  a  few  cents  in  the  price  of  cotton. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  to  prevent  the 
tremendous  and  excessive  rise  in  prices 
which  took  place  despite  the  somewhat 
inadequate  controls  which  were  used 
during  the  first  World  War  period.  It  is 
the  larger  aspects  of  the  matter  which 
have  been  entirely  overlooked,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  comments  of  some  of  the 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  claim  that  this 
is  a  perfect  bill.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
who  is  affected  by  it  will  be  satisfied  with 
it.  It  will  fully  satisfy  no  one.  The  con¬ 
sumer  will  feel  that  he  is  inadequately 
protected.  The  producer  will  feel  that 
his  prices  are  too  low.  The  wholesaler, 
the  retailer,  the  jobber,  will  resent  in¬ 
spection  and  investigation.  They  will 
call  it  “snooping.”  The  President  will 
not  be  fully  satisfied  with  the  bill.  Mr. 
Henderson  has  stated  that  he  is  not  fully 
satisfied  with  it.  Secretary  Wickard  will 
recall  the  entire  affair  with  no  great 
measure  of  pleasure;  and  I  myself  do  not 
like  the  bill  in  many  respects.  But,  Mr. 
President,  intelligently  administered — as 
I  believe  it  will  be — this  is,  in  an  economic 
sense,  one  of  the  most  beneficial  pieces  of 
legislation  ever  written  upon  our  statute 
books.  The  bill  will  prevent  runaway 
prices.  It  will  stabilize  prices.  It  will 
protect  consumers.  It  will  encourage 
production.  It  will  alleviate  after-war 
collapse  for  farmer  and  for  wage  earner. 
It  will  tend  to  stabilize  our  whole  price 
and  commodity  economy.  It  is  a  series 
of  compromises  in  which  every  group  of 
consumers  and  producers  join  in  varying 
degrees  of  sacrifice  for  the  common  good. 
The  bill,  in  its  process  of  evolution  from 
its  introduction  to  its  passage  today,  ex¬ 
emplifies  democracy  in  its  weaknesses  and 
in  its  strength,  resulting  in  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United, States. 

Mr.  O ’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bunker  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
I  was  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question  with  respect  to  sec¬ 
tion  2  (e),  which  I  think  is  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  bill,  and 
one  to  which  comparatively  little  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  paid. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  provision  adopted  by  the 
Senate  and  the  provision  adopted  by  the 
House.  As  I  understand,  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  is  a  combination  of  the  two. 
I  think  it  is  rather  important  for  us  to 
have  a  clear  understanding  of  exactly 
what  the  effect  of  this  provision  will  be. 

Before  asking  the  Senator  to  respond, 
let  me  say  that  I  observe  at  the  bottom 
of  page  4  of  the  report  the  following 
language: 

In  any  case  in  which  a  commodity  is  do¬ 
mestically  produced,  the  powers  granted  to 
the  administrator  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  importations  of 
such  commodity  only  to  the  extent  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  administrator,  the  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  the  commodity  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor. 


Of  course,  the  use  of  the  word  “only,” 
seeming  to  convey  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  the  Administrator,  followed  by 
the  phrase  “in  the  judgment  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator,”  is  a  rather  curious  contra¬ 
diction  in  terms.  I  take  it  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  agree  that  this  sentence  gives 
the  Price  Administrator  complete  and 
unrestricted  authority  to  exercise  the 
powers  conveyed  in  this  section.  I  read 
further : 

Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  modify,  suspend,  amend,  or  supersede  any 
provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as 
amended. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  conferees  to 
sustain  the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Certainly.  It  was 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yester¬ 
day  by  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  and 
it  is  now  stated  by  me,  as  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill  here,  that  nothing  in 
this  section  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
bill  should  in  any  way  let  down  the  bar¬ 
riers  which  are  established  by  the  tariff 
acts  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  would  constitute  a  limitation 
upon  importations? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can 
say  anything  but  “Yes”  in  answer  to  the 
Senator’s  question;  and  I  do  not  desire 
to  say  anything  but  "Yes.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thought  that 
would  be  the  Senator’s  point  of  view;  but 
if  it  is  provided  in  the  sentence  which  I 
first  read,  as  it  appears  to  be,  that  the 
Administrator  shall  have  unrestricted 
power  to  buy  and  sell  commodities,  even 
imported  commodities,  when  in  his  judg¬ 
ment  the  domestic  production  of  a  com¬ 
modity  is  not  sufficient,  then  does  not 
this  provision  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
mean  only  that  the  Administrator  shall, 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Treasury,  pay  to 
the  producers  in  foreign  countries  prices 
which  will  include  the  tariffs?  In  other 
words,  is  it  not  a  provision  which  would 
require  the  Treasury  to  pay  the  tariff? 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  my  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  there  is  no  such  authority  granted 
the  Administrator  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill.  In  other  words,  if,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  were  considered  that  the  supply 
of  beef  was  insufficient  to  supply  the 
needs  to  the  people  of  this  country,  he 
could  not  construe  the  proposed  act  as 
conferring  authority  upon  him  to  pay  a 
sufficiently  high  price  for  the  importation 
of  beef  as  to  result  in  its  being  brought 
into  the  United  States.  Does  that  answer 
the  Senator’s  question? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  certainly 
clearly  expresses  the  Senator’s  opinion, 
but  I  am  wondering  whether  it  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  language  of  the  section. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  think  such  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Administrator’s  part  would 
be  a  circumvention  of  the  Tariff  Act,  and 
if  there  is  reason  for  difference  in  the 
construction  of  the  two  expressions,  the 
usual  legal  rule,  that  the  last  expression 
of  the  legislature  should  determine, 
would  certainly  confirm  the  construction 
I  have  placed  upon  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  my 
feeling  all  along  has  been  that  the  bill  is 
a  consumer’s  bill.  It  is  not  a  producer’s 


bill;  it  is  not  a  farmer’s  bill;  it  is  a  con¬ 
sumer  and  industrial  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course,  I  shall 
not  ask  the  Senator  to  do  so;  but  that 
was  merely  a  preliminary  statement.  Let 
us  read  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(e).  I  may  be  wrong  about  this,  and  I  am 
raising  the  question  in  order  to  have  it 
clearly  interpreted  by  the  debate  so  that 
the  Senator’s  interpretation  may  here¬ 
after  be  followed,  if  the  conference  report 
shall  become  the  law. 

The  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (e) ,  on 
page  4  of  the  report,  reads  as  follows: 

Whenever  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  maximum  necessary  production  of 
any  commodity  is  not  being  obtained  or  may 
not  be  obtained  during  the  ensuing  year,  he 
may,  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  requiring 
competitive  bidding,  buy  or  sell  at  public  or 
private  sale,  or  store  or  use,  such  commodity 
in  such  quantities  and  in  such  manner  and 
upon  6uch  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deter¬ 
mines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  maxi¬ 
mum  necessary  production  thereof  or  other¬ 
wise  to  supply  the  demand  therefor — 

The  next  phrase,  of  course,  is  directed 
toward  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
production : 

or  make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  of  such  commodity  in  such  amounts 
and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  obtain  the  maximum  necessary  pro¬ 
duction  thereof. 

There  is  a  clear  grant  of  authority  to 
buy,  at  public  or  private  sale,  any  of  the 
commodities,  in  order  to  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  amount  for  the  market.  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  but  the  Senator 
recognizes  that  none  of  those  powers  may 
be  exercised  so  as  to  affect  the  maximum 
prices  set  forth  in  the  agricultural  section 
of  the  bill,  section  3.  In  other  words,  it 
was  our  intention  that  such  sales  and 
purchases  should  be  made  only  when  the 
maximum  provided  for  was  reached. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  authority  to  buy  and  sell  is  re¬ 
stricted  by  that  provision,  so  that  the 
power  may  not  be  used  as  a  device  for 
depressing  the  price. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  quite  right  about  that. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  provision  reads: 

No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  action  contrary 
to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  section  3 — ■ 

Section  3  is  the  agricultural  section— 
and  no  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  sold 
within  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  by  any  governmental 
agency  at  a  price  below  the  price  limitations 
imposed  by  section  3  (a)  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  such  commodity. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  not  con¬ 
cerned  about  that  at  all,  and  I  think  the 
conferees  have  amply  covered  that  phase 
of  the  matter  in  the  provision  read. 
What  I  am  discussing  now  is  the  condi¬ 
tion  which  is  likely  to  obtain,  as  I  shall 
presently  show,  when,  by  reason  of  the 
failure  to  adopt  the  wage  parity  formula, 
the  costs  to  the  farmer  rise,  and  the 
prices  are  limited,  with  the  result  that 
domestic  production  is  curtailed.  Then, 
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when  domestic  production  is  curtailed, 
the  Price  Administrator  would  have  no 
recourse  except  to  resort  to  the  power 
to  buy,  and  he  may  buy  foreign  produc¬ 
tion,  and  when  he  buys  it,  by  reason  of 
this  provision  respecting  the  tariff,  he 
buys  it  at  the  prices  which  the  Congress 
thought  would  keep  out  foreign  produc¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  is  there  not  the 
danger  that  we  may  upon  the  one  hand 
stifle  domestic  production,  and,  upon  the 
other,  encourage  the  importation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  other  nations 
to  take  the  places  of  the  commodities 
production  of  which  here  has  been  cut 
down  by  operation  of  the  law? 

Mr.  EROWN.  I  should  say  there  are 
two  answers  to  the  Senator’s  proposition. 

Mr.  O 'MAHONEY.  I  hope  there  is  one 
good  one. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  there  are  two 
good  ones.  First,  under  paragraph  (f), 
if  the  Administrator  were  so  unmindful 
of  the  primary  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States — and  I  mean  by  that 
the  agricultural  interests — as  to  pur¬ 
chase  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
statement  just  made  by  the  Senator,  he 
would  violate  that  portion  of  paragraph 
(f)  which  provides  that — 

No  power  conferred  by  this  section - 

And  that  is  the  only  place  where  the 
Administrator  is  given  any  such  power — 

No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  action  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  section  3. 

The  purposes  of  section  3  are  not 
merely  to  keep  agricultural  prices  at  the 
levels  of  December  15  or  October  1,  or  the 
average  of  the  period  from  1919  to  1929; 
it  contains  the  110  percent  of  parity  pro¬ 
vision.  If  it  operates  according  to  the 
intent  of  Congress — and  it  operates  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  and 
direction  of  the  Price  Administrator,  but 
under  the  jurisdiction  and  control  and 
administration  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture — and  if  the  condition  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  resulted,  then  I  think 
the  parity  price  of  agricultural  products 
would  rise  in  relationship  to  the  prices 
of  all  manufactured  products — not  as  to 
wages,  but  as  to  all  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  has  been  my  contention 
throughout  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
that  wages  are  effectively  brought  into 
the  picture  by  including  the  price  of  the 
commodities  which  the  wage  earner  pro¬ 
duces.  Therefore,  I  say  that  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  proposition,  not  only  in  subsection 
(f),  in  which  I  think  the  authority  is 
clear,  but  in  the  agricultural  section,  sec¬ 
tion  3,  through  the  use  of  110  percent  of 
parity,  farm  prices  could  not  be  fixed  by 
the  Administrator  at  any  figure  below 
their  fair  relationship  to  the  price  of  in¬ 
dustrial  commodities. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
Evidently  I  have  not  made  myself  clear¬ 
ly  understood.  Assuming  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  question,  that  under  the 
operation  of  the  price-control  bill  ceil¬ 
ings  are  fixed  upon  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  with  no  control  over  other  ele¬ 
ments  which  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  farmer,  the  production 
of  agricultural  commodities  is  discour¬ 
aged — and  I  can  read  letters  to  the  Sen¬ 


ator  showing  that  to  be  a  real  danger, 
and  not  merely  a  figment  of  the  imagi¬ 
nation — and  assuming,  therefore,  that 
the  farmer  is  caught  between  the  ris¬ 
ing  cost  of  production,  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selling  price  fixed  under 
the  bill  upon  the  other,  and  that  produc¬ 
tion  is  thereby  cut  down,  does  not  the 
Administrator  have  the  authority  to  buy 
and  import  agricultural  commodities  to 
take  the  place  of  those  which  have  not 
been  domestically  produced? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes;  of  course,  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  the  bill  and  the 
tariff  act,  which  I  mentioned,  and  the 
other  limitations. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  And  those  limita¬ 
tions  are  merely  (a)  that  he  shall  not 
pay  less  than  the  prices  fixed  in  sec¬ 
tion  3 - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Which  includes  110 
percent  of  parity. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  and  (b),  the 
second  one,  of  course - 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  desire  to  suggest  to 
the  Senator  it  is  very  clear  that  Mr. 
Henderson  could  buy  farm  products  in 
any  foreign  country  for  and  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States,  and  bring  in  what¬ 
ever  he  bought,  because  the  Tariff  Act 
does  not  apply  to  goods  imported  by  the 
Government  itself,  which  are  owned  by 
the  Government  itself.  However,  even 
though  he  were  to  buy  and  bring  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  a  temporary  deficiency,  he 
could  sell  for  less  than  the  price  fixed 
for  the  similar  commodities  which  are 
domestically  produced  in  the  United 
States,  so  that  the  price  fixed  would  in 
a  measure  protect  the  tariff  duties  or 
rates  in  the  final  analysis.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  very  clearly 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Henderson,  or  the 
Price  Administrator,  actually  could  go 
into  the  foreign  market  and  buy  farm 
products  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States,  and  import  them  without  regard 
to  any  tariff. 

The  other  provision,  that  nothing  is 
to  be  construed  to  modify,  suspend,  or 
amend,  and  so  forth,  must  be  given  its 
natural  construction,  and  that  is - 

Mr.  BROWN.  From  what  portion  of 
the  bill  is  the  Senator  reading? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  am  reading  frojn 
page  5  of  the  report.  As  I  was  saying, 
that  provision  must  be  given  its  natural 
construction,  which  is  that  any  importer 
who  imports  merchandise  to  be  resold  on 
the  American  market  is  governed,  of 
course,  by  all  the  provisions  of  the  tariff 
act.  However,  it  would  seem  to  be  true 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  Administrator  is 
himself  limited  in  fixing  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  and  inasmuch  as  he  could 
not  sell  anything  he  imported,  although 
the  tariff  did  not  affect  it,  below  the  ceil¬ 
ing  or  floor  price — whichever  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  term — we  have  a  fair  and  adequate 
protection  of  our  tariff  structure. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Would  not  the  Senator 
tie  that  argument  to  the  110-percent-of- 
parity  provision  found  in  section  3  of  the 
bill,  which  is  a  limitation? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  the  limitation 
which  varies  and  changes  and  goes  up¬ 
ward  with  an  increase  in  the  pri'’„  of  the 
industrial  commodities  to  which  the 
Senator  refers. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  the  best  pro¬ 
tection  the  farmer  has. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  the  tariff  pro¬ 
tection  would  be  actually  maintained  and 
retained,  not  because  the  collector  at  the 
port  could  levy  or  collect  a  duty  on  so 
many  bushels  of  corn  or  wheat,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  other  restrictions  on  the 
power  of  the  Administrator  to  sell  below 
110  percent  of  parity,  or  a  readjusted 
parity,  as  the  case  may  be,  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN.  No  one  has  any  better 
knowledge  of  the  general  subject  matter 
than  has  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George],  who  has 
tariff  matters  in  charge. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  not  know 
whether  subsection  (f)  of  section  2  has 
been  developed  in  the  colloquy.  Section 
2  is  the  section  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Administrator  may  buy  and 
sell,  and  it  contains  the  only  power  he 
has  to  buy  foreign  products  and  to  bring 
them  into  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (f)  was  intended— whether 
it  is  sufficient  or  not  is  another  question — 
was  intended  by  the  committee  and  by 
the  friends  of  the  farmer  to  prevent  the 
unfortunate  difficulty  which  has  just  been 
suggested.  That  subsection  provides: 

No  power  conferred  by  this  section— 

That  is  the  section  providing  the  power 
to  buy  and  sell,  and  there  is  no  authority 
in  the  bill  otherwise  to  do  so,  except  as 
given  in  this  section — 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action 
contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
section  3 — 

Which  is  the  section  providing  for  per¬ 
missible  prices  below  which  prices  may 
not  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator — 
and  no  agricultural  commodity  shall  be 
sold  within  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  section  by  any  govern¬ 
mental  agency  at  a  price  below  the  price 
limitations  imposed  by  section  3  (a)  of  this 
act  with  respect  to  such  commodity. 

So  there  is  an  express  prohibition 
against  the  purchase  under  this  act  by 
the  Administrator  or  otherwise - 

Mr.  BROWN.  Or  sale. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  He  can  buy,  but  he 
is  expressly  prohibited  from  selling  at  a 
price  below  that  fixed  under  section  3  (a) , 
which  is  the  section  giving  the  protection 
to  the  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  BROWN.  And  which  section 
maintains  the  fair  relationship  between 
all  prices  in  the  United  States,  agricul¬ 
tural  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Yes.  Subsection 
(f)  of  section  3  provides: 

No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  existing 
law_  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

That  is  section  3,  which  fixes  a  mini¬ 
mum  price  below  which  the  Aiminia- 
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trator  cannot  drive  down  the  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  very  much  interested  to  know 
why  this  discussion  is  limited  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  bill  and  what  the  Price 
Administrator  created  by  the  bill  could 
do  to  agricultural  commodities.  Under 
the  Lease-Lend  Act,  heretofore  passed  by 
Congress,  another  Presidential  appointee, 
the  Lease-Lend  Administrator,  may 
bring  in  all  the  agricultural  commodities 
he  pleases  from  any  place  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  without  paying  any  duty  what¬ 
ever  on  them,  and  dispose  of  them  in  any 
way  he  sees  fit.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  the  Congress  in  this  bill  to  circum¬ 
scribe  the  Price  Administrator  in  his 
operations  with  respect  to  prices  while 
the  Lease-Lend  Act  is  on  the  statute 
books,  permitting  another  executive  au¬ 
thority  to  affect  the  market  in  any  way 
he  sees  fit,  is  more  or  less  a  moot  question. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Subsection  (f)  of 
section  3,  on  page  6,  provides  that — 

No  provision  of  this  act  or  of  any  existing 
law  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Does  the 
Senator  construe  that  provision  as  being 
a  limitation  on  the  Lease-Lend  Act? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Of  course. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  that  be 
true,  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  I  do  so  construe  it, 
so  far  as  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
commodities  by  the  Administrator  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  declaration  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  it  is  a  limitation  on  the  very 
reckless  grant  of  power,  as  I  see  ft,  made 
in  the  Lease-Lend  Act. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Without  agreeing 
to  the  statement  about  its  recklessness — 
I  do  no  know  about  that — it  is  certainly 
clear  in  my  mind,  because  it  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  conferees,  that  subsection 
(f)  prohibits  any  action  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  purpose  of  section  3,  which 
is  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  prices 
for  the  farmers.  That  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  dis¬ 
cussed  it  in  dealing  with  the  agricul¬ 
tural  phases  of  the  bill  and  the  effect  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Tariff  Act.  It 
seems  clear  to  us  that  that  provision  is 
as  ample  protection  as  could  possibly  be 
given. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  my  impression  that 
there  is  no  provision  in  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  which  would  relieve  the  Govern¬ 
ment  from  paying  the  tariff  on  goods 
brought  in  if  the  goods  are  sold  within 
the  United  States  for  general  purposes. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  removal  of 
the  tariff.  An  effort  was  made  last  year 
to  take  the  tariff  off  anything  bought  by 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 
The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
refused  to  do  it,  and  Congress  refused  to 
do  it. 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  is  an  in¬ 
herent  power  of  Government  to  be  able 
to  import  anything  it  pleases  without 
paying  a  tariff. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  law  is  not  that.  As 
I  understand,  the  law  is  that  if  copper, 
for  example,  is  imported  for  the  Navy  it 
is  not  subject  to  the  tariff;  but  the  tariff 
must  be  paid  on  any  copper  imported  and 
sold  to  private  interests  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  is  an 
administrative  ruling.  There  is  no  such 
provision  in  the  law.  It  is  an  inherent 
power  of  Government  to  import  what¬ 
ever  it  pleases  without  paying  a  tariff  on 
it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  so.  There 
is  this  difference:  Mr.  Jones  said,  “If 
we  pay  this  tariff  it  is  just  taking  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  in  an¬ 
other.’  However,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  at  least  the  distribution  of  moneys 
under  the  Surplus  Commodities  Act 
would  be  affected  by  payment  of  the 
tariff.  Mr.  Jones  testified  distinctly 
that  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo¬ 
ration  had  been  paying  the  tariff  on 
copper  imported  from  Chile  right  along. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  does  not  understand  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  actually  been  paying  a 
tariff  on  products  imported  under  the 
Lease-Lend  Act,  does  he? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  operations  under  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  My  informa¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Government  has  not 
been  paying  the  tariff. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  was  thinking  of  the  op¬ 
erations  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  under  the  Strategic  Ma¬ 
terials  Act. 

Mr.  BROWN.  In  that  respect  I  dis¬ 
tinctly  recall  that  that  issue  was  before 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
when  considering  the  bill  authorizing 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
to  set  up  metal  reserves  and  rubber  re¬ 
serves  in  various  corporations.  The 
question  was  asked  whether  the  Recon¬ 
struction  Finance  Corporation — not  the 
Government — paid  the  tariff  on  copper. 
As  the  Senator  from  Ohio  says,  that  is 
the  practice. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Senator  has  laid  his  finger  on 
precisely  the  distinction  which  I  was 
trying  to  make,  not  as  to  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  not  as  to  any 
of  the  subsidiary  corporations,  but  as  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Lease-Lend  Act, 
which  authorizes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself,  either  directly 
or  through  such  agency  as  he  may  set 
up,  to  import  articles  into  the  United 
States.  My  impression  as  to  the  actual 
practice  under  the  Lease-Lend  Act  is 
contrary  to  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio;  but  certainly  I  am  very  clear  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lease-Lend 
Act  anything  on  earth  can  be  imported 
into  the  United  States  by  the  President 
if  he  declares  it  to  be  useful  for  the 
defense  of  some  country,  the  defense  of 
which  he  finds  is  necessary  to  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  Such  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  imported  into  the  United 


States  without  the  necessity  of  paying 
any  duty,  and  he  may  do  as  he  pleases 
with  them  after  they  have  been  imported. 

Mr.  BROWN.  But  that  power  could 
not  be  used  under  subsection  (f)  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  by  the  Price  Administrator  in  any 
manner  which  might  affect  the  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities  as  they  are 
protected  by  section  3. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  entirely 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

I  started  by  saying  that  it  seems  to  me 
peculiar  that  we  are  so  very  meticulous 
and  particular  as  to  the  power  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  Price  Administrator,  and  so 
very  careful  to  limit  his  powers,  while 
the  Lease-Lend  Administrator,  with  no 
greater  dignity  as  a  Government  officer, 
may  do  anything  he  pleases. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  obvious,  as 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  well 
pointed  out,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  pointed  out,  that  subsec-  * 
tion  (f)  of  section  3  controls  any  author¬ 
ity  which  may  be  conveyed  by  the  Lease- 
Lend  Act  or  any  other  act;  so  that  is  not 
the  point. 

The  statements  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  in  response  to  my  few  remarks 
have  all  been  based  upon  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  of  what  I  have  been  asking.  I 
agree  completely  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  conference  report  the  price  pro¬ 
visions  are  protected.  The  Price  Admin¬ 
istrator  may  not  use  the  power  to  buy 
or  the  power  to  sell  to  depress  prices. 
Neither  may  he  use  that  power  to  change 
the  tariff  law. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  saw  what  I  was  trying  to  make 
clear,  namely,  that  the  bill  gives  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  the  broadest  possible  power 
to  buy  agricultural  commodities  from 
foreign  countries.  We  control  the  price 
at  which  he  may  resell  them,  surely;  but 
he  has  the  power  to  buy  them.  What 
I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Senate  is  that 
under  this  section  it  seems  to  me  alto¬ 
gether  clear  that  if  the  result  of  the  op¬ 
eration  of  the  price-control  law,  as  it 
will  be  on  the  statute  books  if  this  report 
is  adopted,  is  to  hold  farm  prices  down 
at  a  level  too  close  to  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  so  that  the  farmer  is  unable  to 
operate  at  a  profit,  and  therefore  aban¬ 
dons  production,  we  shall  be  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  by  the 
Price  Administrator  of  the  power  here 
granted  to  purchase,  in  his  discretion, 
foreign  agricultural  commodities  which, 
by  the  operation  of  the  law,  our  farmers 
are  prevented  from  raising. 

That  is  not  a  mere  imaginary  threat. 
That  is  a  present  threat.  I  have  in  my 
hand  a  letter  which  was  written  from 
San  Francisco  on  January  24,  1942.  The 
writer  says: 

The  feed  situation  in  California  is  very, 
very  critical;  the  labor  situation  likewise. 
Hay  is  very  scarce  and  high  in  price.  Alfalfa 
hay  is  bringing  $20  to  $22  per  ton  at  ship¬ 
ping  points  when  it  can  be  bought  at  all. 
The  1941  season  was  bad  for  hay.  Late 
rains  in  the  spring  and  early  rains  last  fall 
cut  the  production  of  alfalfa  hay  In  the 
State,  as  a  whole,  in  an  amount  equivalent 
to  one  full  crop  plus.  Volunteer  hay,  on 
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which  dairymen  in  the  northern  part  of 
California  depend,  was  ruined.  Prices  on 
grain,  mill  feeds,  and  other  concentrates  have 
advanced  between  50  and  60  percent  in  the 
last  8  months. 

Man  labor  is  practically  unobtainable.  The 
labor  situation  is  far  more  critical  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  than  in  the  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
concentration  of  shipbuilding  and  aircraft 
plants  has  drawn  very  heavily  upon  our  labor 
supply.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  three  Pacific  Cor.st 
States  are  on  the  western  border  of  an  area 
of  sparsely  settled  States  extending  from  the 
Canadian  to  the  Mexican  line,  and  having  a 
distance  of  1,500  miles  eastward.  The  situa¬ 
tion  hits  the  poultry  people  hardest,  the 
dairy  people  next,  and  the  beef,  sheep  and 
hog  people  in  that  order. 

Summed  up,  the  situation  of  the  poultry 
and  dairy  people  is  that  they  are  willing  to 
meet  the  production  goals  set  up  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  but  unless  they  can  obtain  the 
wherewithal,  production  will  be  lessened  in¬ 
stead  of  increased.  Present  prices  obtainable 
for  dairy  products  do  not  cover  the  excep¬ 
tionally  high  feed  and  labor  costs,  and  many 
dairymen  are  sending  cows  to  slaughter  which 
should  be  kept  for  milk  production. 

I  shall  not  read  further  from  the  let¬ 
ter.  I  read  a  part  of  it  in  order  to  cite 
the  dangers  with  which  we  are  con¬ 
fronted. 

Mr.  Henderson,  in  testifying  before  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
presented,  as  shown  on  page  71  of  the 
Senate  hearings,  a  revision  of  the  House 
bill.  In  the  suggestion  which  he  made 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  he  indicated  he  wanted  to  re¬ 
strict  farm  prices  to  100  percent  of 
parity.  In  the  statement  which  he  sent 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  today  he 
repeated  the  opinion  that  100  percent  of 
parity  should  be  the  level  upon  which  to 
grant  him  authority  to  fix  ceiling  prices, 
utterly  overlooking  the  fact,  which  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  understands,  and 
as  to  which  he  agrees  with  me,  that  100 
percent  of  parity  is  not  perfection;  100 
percent  of  parity  is  merely  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  miserable  ratio  which  existed 
during  the  period  1910-14. 

So  we  have  a  conference  report  which, 
in  subsection  2  (e) ,  gives  an  administra¬ 
tor  who  does  not  understand  the  farm 
problem  the  power  to  fix  ceilings  upon 
farm  commodities  in  a  manner  which 
threatens  the  production  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  in  this  country,  and  which  then 
will  compel  the  country  in  self-defense 
to  dig  further  into  the  Treasury  in  order 
to  buy  agricultural  commodities  from 
foreign  nations — commodities  which  we 
ourselves  might  have  been  producing  in 
this  country. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
mere  statement  of  the  situation,  clearly 
demonstrated  by  the  language  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
absurdity  of  the  proposal  which  we  are 
asked  to  approve. 

I  grant  that  the  same  subsection  2  (e) 
recognizes  that  perhaps  we  may  have  to 
subsidize  the  farmer;  because  it  says  that 
the  Price  Administrator  shall  have  au¬ 
thority  to  “make  subsidy  payments  to 
domestic  producers  of  such  commodity 
In  such  amounts  and  in  such  manner  and 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary.” 


Mr.  President,  has  not  the  time  come 
when  we  should  recognize  the  importance 
of  maintaining  the  agricultural  industry 
as  a  self-supporting  industry?  Why 
should  it  be  necessary  for  the  conferees 
to  submit  a  report  which  in  its  terms 
recognizes  the  imperfection  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  act  by  granting  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  authority  to  subsidize  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  agriculture?  When  are  we  going 
to  realize  that  we  cannot  forever  spend 
more  money  than  we  produce  in  com¬ 
modities?  When  are  we  going  to  realize, 
if  ever,  that  the  Government  cannot  con¬ 
tinue  to  borrow  for  the  purpose  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  economic  system  operating?  The 
economic  system  cannot  be  conducted 
upon  borrowing,  for  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  borrows,  it  merely  creates  a  debt  for 
future  generations  to  pay  out  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  future.  We  could  avoid 
the  creation  of  the  debt  if  only  we  had 
the  will  to  stimulate  production  now. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  subsection  2  (e),  which  authorizes  the 
importation  of  foods  and  the  purchase  of 
foods,  and  which  places  a  limitation  only 
upon  the  prices  the  Price  Administrator 
shall  pay  and  upon  the  prices  at  which  he 
may  sell,  and  requires  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  pay  the  tariff  when  he  is  buying 
the  product,  is  only  perpetuating  the 
unsound  conditions  which  are  increasing 
the  national  debt  and  are  destroying  the 
capacity  of  the  people  of  America  to 
produce. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  bases  his  entire  argument  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  Administrator  would 
utterly  disregard  the  express  provisions  of 
the  law. 

Mr,  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
be  good  enough  to  point  out  the  express 
provision  of  the  law  which  would  have  to 
be  disregarded,  I  should  very  much  ap¬ 
preciate  it. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  do.  In  the  first  place,  no  power 
can  be  exercised  under  subsection  (e) 
for  any  purpose  other  than  to  increase 
production  or  increase  the  supply. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course;  to  in¬ 
crease  production  or  increase  supply; 
but  when  the  production  has  been  cut 
down  by  the  exercise  of  the  other  au¬ 
thority,  then  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
the  authority  to  which  the  Senator  now 
alludes,  and  to  increase  the  supply,  and 
to  go  abroad  in  order  to  do  it.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
interrupt  the  Senator  when  he  made  a 
long  and  connected  argument. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon. 

Mr,  BROWN.  I  cannot  pack  into  one 
sentence  the  argument  I  wanted  to  make 
in  response  to  the  Senator’s  argument. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Certainly;  and  I 
shall  not  further  interrupt  the  Senator 
until  he  has  concluded  his  statement. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
and,  I  think,  for  anyone  else  to  answer 
in  one  sentence  the  argument  which 
has  been  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming;  I  have  to  have  time  in  order 
to  develop  my  thought. 

I  say  that  under  subsection  (e) — and 
the  Senator  can  answer  me  when  I  am 
through — there  is  no  power  to  buy  di¬ 


rectly  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  prices. 
Such  a  provision  was  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  it  was  stricken  out. 

The  Senator’s  argument  is  premised  on 
the  proposition  that  the  Administrator 
will  utterly  refuse  to  be  bound  by  the 
provision  which  reads — 

In  any  case  In  which  a  commodity  is  do¬ 
mestically  produced,  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Administrator  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  importations  of 
such  commodity  only  to  the  extent  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator — 

And  so  forth.  We  have  to  repose  the 
judgment  in  someone;  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  told  us  the  other  day  that 
he  thought  Leon  Henderson  had  done  a 
pretty  good  job,  and  would  do  a  good  job 
under  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  repeat  that  state¬ 
ment,  and  I  agree;  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  him. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  shall  commence  again 
to  read  the  provision  of  law  to  which  I 
was  referring: 

In  any  case  in  which  a  commodity  is  do¬ 
mestically  produced,  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Administrator  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  importations  of 
such  commodity  only  to  the  extent  that,  In 
the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  the  do¬ 
mestic  production  of  the  commodity  is  not 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand  therefor. 

What  is  that  intended  to  cover?  It  is 
intended  to  cover  a  situation  in  which  we 
do  not  produce  sufficient  of  some  par¬ 
ticular  commodity  to  supply  the  demand 
in  the  United  States.  Let  us  take  a  com¬ 
modity.  The  commodity  that  occurs  to 
me  first  is  sugar.  Our  Government  has 
already  endeavored  to  supply  the  scarcity 
in  the  United  States,  to  supplement  the 
production  of  the  United  States  by  buying 
the  entire  Cuban  sugar  crop.  That  is  an 
exercise  of  authority  under  this  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  aided  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  can  make  a 
long  argument  upon  that  subject  matter. 
We  could  say  that  the  whole  policy  has 
been  wrong  through  all  the  years  and 
that  if  the  advice  of  our  departed  col¬ 
league,  the  late  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  who 
has  taken  his  place  in  the  Senate  in  lead¬ 
ership  in  respect  to  this  commodity  with 
the  assent  of  all  of  us,  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  we  do  not  think  the  situation  would 
have  been  as  bad  as  it  is  now,  but  the 
advice  of  the  late  Senator  from  Colorado, 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  and  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  in  that  re¬ 
spect  was  not  heeded.  I  am  not  satisfied, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
even  yet  that  sufficient  encouragement 
is  being  given  to  the  production  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  along  that 
line  on  January  7,  but  have  not  as  yet 
received  a  reply.  We  face  an  actual  con¬ 
dition.  There  is  not  sufficient  sugar  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
of  the  product  of  sugarcane  in  the  United 
States  to  supply  the  needs  for  alcohol  for 
munitions  made  out  of  that  product.  I 
say  that  it  is  right  and  proper  that  some¬ 
where  in  the  law  there  should  be  author¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  someone  to  exercise 
judgment  with  respect  to  that.  So  we 
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give  it  to  the  Price  Administrator  in  this 
section. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  copy  of  the  letter  addressed  by  me 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  Jan¬ 
uary  7,  and  copy  of  the  letter  addressed 
to  me,  on  January  3,  by  Mr.  Arthur  A. 
Schupp,  which  was  enclosed  in  my  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

January  7,  1942. 

Hon.  Claude  R.  Wickard, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  will  appreciate 
very  much  your  furnishing  me  with  the  in¬ 
formation  to  reply  to  the  attached  letter  from 
Arthur  A.  Schupp,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Saginaw,  Mich. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Schupp,  the  contracting  of 
beet-sugar  acreage  has  now  begun,  and  I 
have  assumed  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  certainly  want  to  encourage  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  in  the  United  States 
during  the  national  emergency. 

I  will  be  grateful  for  your  prompt  response 
so  that  I  may  notify  the  beet  growers  of 
Michigan  of  your  wishes  and  plans  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  1942  crop. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

[Enclosure.] 

January  3,  1942. 

Hon.  Prentiss  M.  Brown, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Prentiss:  Now  that  the  Sugar  Act 
has  been  extended  and  quotas  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  1942,  the  beet  growers  are  all 
asking  whether  there  will  be  proportionate 
shares  of  acreage  allotted  to  each  grower  this 
year,  and  on  what  basis. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  made  no 
announcement  in  this  regard.  Prior  to  the 
extension  of  the  Sugar  Act,  the  Sugar  Divi¬ 
sion  felt  that  it  was  without  authority  to 
make  official  statements  regarding  propor¬ 
tionate  shares  until  Congress  acted  to  prevent 
the  expiration  of  the  Sugar  Act  on  December 
31,  1941. 

As  you  know,  the  period  of  contracting  for 
beets  is  beginning,  and  neither  growers  nor 
processors  have  official  information  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to 
acreage  allotments.  The  nearest  thing  to  a 
statement  was  a  table  of  production  goals  for 
1942,  published  last  fall,  in  which  there  was  a 
notation,  “No  acreage  limit  expected.”  Of 
course,  this  was  not  an  official  announcement, 
and  the  word  “expected”  is  far  from  being 
definite  and  was  made  at  a  time  when  sugar 
legislation  would  have  expired  on  December 
31,  1941. 

All  indications  point  to  a  shortage  of  sugar : 
First,  because  the  acreage  of  beet  growers  was 
cut  17  percent  instead  of  being  expanded; 
second,  because  the  Philippines  are  now 
eliminated  as  a  source  of  supply,  and  Hawaii 
is  a  doubtful  source;  and  third,  the  need  for 
alcohol  in  defense  will  take  one-third  of  the 
Cuban  sugarcane  crop. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  beet  grow¬ 
ers  will  appreciate  very  much  your  requesting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  a  public 
announcement  of  the  desires  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  in  1942,  including  a  de¬ 
termination  of  the  proportionate -share  acre¬ 
age  allotments  under  the  Sugar  Act. 

Thanking  you  for  your  uniform  courtesy 
and  service  to  the  beet-sugar  industry,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Arthur  A.  Schupp, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  what 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  fears  is  not 
proper  administration  of  this  section 
but  maladministration  of  it.  Of  course, 
we,  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  cannot  always  protect  against 
that  contingency,  but  I  may  say  that 
I  do  not  expect  it.  I  expect  that  the 
Price  Administrator  will  buy  foreign 
commodities  only  when  it  is  necessary 
to  supply  the  demand  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  he  will  not,  as  he  should 
not,  buy  them  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
pressing  prices  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator,  by  his  closing  remarks,  clearly 
reasserts  his  misunderstanding  of  what 
I  have  been  trying  to  say.  I  agree  that 
the  Administrator  cannot  use  this 
power  to  depress  prices.  I  do  not  con¬ 
tend  for  a  moment  that  that  would  be 
the  effect.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  as 
vigorously  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  these  powers  are  hedged 
about  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  to 
reduce  any  of  the  prices  fixed  in  sec¬ 
tion  3.  Is  that  clear? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Is  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  So  we  are  not 
arguing  on  that  subject  at  all,  but  the 
Senator  says  that  I  expect  maladmin¬ 
istration  of  this  act  and  that  my  argu¬ 
ment  is  a  contention  that  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  violate  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  So  I  requested  the  Senator  to 
cite  the  provision  of  the  law  and  he  cited 
the  very  first  sentence  which  I  read 
when  I  rose  to  interrupt  him.  Let  me 
read  it  again.  This  is  the  last  sentence 
on  page  4 : 

In  any  case  in  which  a  commodity  is  do¬ 
mestically  produced  the  powers  granted  to 
the  Administrator  by  this  subsection  shall 
be  exercised  with  respect  to  importations 
of  such  commodity  only — . 

Only  what? — 

only  to  the  extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Administrator,  the  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity  is  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demand  therefor. 

That  is  precisely  what  I  say.  Under 
that  sentence  the  Administrator  can  pur¬ 
chase  foreign  agricultural  commodities 
when  the  domestic  supply  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  meet  the  demand.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  correct;  that  is 
what  the  provision  says. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  It  says  that  just 
as  clearly  as  it  could  be  stated. 

My  contention  is  simply  that  the  price- 
control  bill,  operating  as  it  does  without 
any  control  of  wages  and  without  any 
control  over  the  elementary  costs  which 
go  into  farm  production,  will  inevitably 
decrease  production  in  the  United  States 
and,  since  it  will  decrease  production, 
it  will  make  it  necessary  for  the  Price 
Administrator  to  purchase  commodities 
in  foreign  markets.  That  is  my  con¬ 
tention. 

Mr.  GLASS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GLASS.  What  is  the  question 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 


Mr.  GLASS.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  moved  to  reject  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  will  explain  to 
the  Senator  that  the  motion  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  to  agree  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  before  the  Senate  and, 
under  parliamentary  procedure,  the  mo¬ 
tion  is  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  GLASS.  Well,  it  certainly  has 
been  discussed.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mi’.  President,  I  was 
through,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  some  time  ago,  but  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  respond  to  the  questions 
asked  me  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  now  to  give  up 
the  floor,  and  ask  for  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Exhibit  A 

LEON  HENDERSON’S  REMARKS  ON  PRICE-CONTROL 

BILL  BEFORE  THE  GENERAL  FEDERATION  OF 

WOMEN’S  CLUBS,  JANUARY  24,  1942 

I  notice  in  some  papers  a  confusion  as  to 
what  I  said  last  Saturday,  January  24,  before 
the  General  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  on 
the  price-control  bill.  I  said,  first,  that,  taken 
by  itself  and  without  other  anti-inflationary 
measures,  the  bill  as  it  came  from  conference 
could  not  prevent  inflation.  I  said,  second, 
that,  even  with  heavy  savings  through  sale  of 
savings  bonds  and  the  new  tax  program  as 
it  has  been  outlined,  the  bill  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  substantial  increases  in  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing — the  prices  of  things  women  would  buy 
as  consumers  were  bound  to  increase.  I  said 
further  that  the  agricultural  provisions  as 
they  now  exist  forbid  the  Price  Administrator 
to  take  any  action  on  agricultural  products 
until  substantial  increases  had  occurred.  I 
asked  the  women  not  to  blame  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  if  food  and  fiber  costs 
went  up,  as  I  felt  they  surely  would  do,  since 
the  bill  prohibits  price  ceilings  on  agricultural 
commodities  until  certain  higher  levels  are 
reached. 

I  did  not  say  that  the  bill  was  practically 
worthless  as  a  price-control  bill.  Certainly 
the  direct  control  of  all  commodities  other 
than  agricultural  is  improved  by  the  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  provisions  for  enforcement  of 
the  bill.  The  statements  I  made  are  entirely 
consistent  with  my  testimony  on  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  with  the  recommendations  I 
made  for  a  revised  bill,  which  was  made  in 
committee  print  dated  December  9,  1941, 
showing  certain  proposed  amendments  to 
H.  R.  5990  as  it  passed  the  House.  This  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  72  and  the  following  pages  of 
the  Senate  hearings.  Under  section  3  (a),  I 
recommended  that  the  limitation  on  ceilings 
for  agricultural  commodities  be  (1)  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  or  (2)  the  October  1  market 
price,  whichever  should  be  higher. 

On  Wednesday,  December  10,  1941  (p.  126, 
Senate  hearings) ,  I  said,  “If  the  price-control 
office  is  prohibited  from  controlling  any  run¬ 
away  prices  on  agricultural  commodities  un¬ 
der  the  terms  of  the  House  bill,  then  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  shall  get  into  the  upward 
spiral.” 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  conference  report,  coming  out  of 
the  conference  between  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  few  words  by  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  better  than 
by  anyone  else.  I  have  the  honor  to  quote 
from  the  remarks  of  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  my  own 
district,  an  agricultural  district,  Mr.  H. 
Carl  Andersen,  who  said; 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  no  floor 
whatsoever  for  agriculture  but  does  provide 
a  ceiling.  On  the  other  hand,  it  provides  a 
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floor  for  labor  but  no  ceiling;  it  assures  in¬ 
dustry  cost  of  production,  plus  a  profit — 
something  which  has  never  been  given  agri¬ 
culture — and,  moreover,  it  places  no  brake 
whatsoever  on  the  excess  profits  of  industry. 
How  anyone  can  call  this  legislation  price 
control  is  beyond  my  imagination.  Surely  all 
must  be  covered  or  the  purpose  of  the  act  is 
lost. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  this  bill, 
and  for  years  past  in  considering  farm 
legislation,  we  have  juggled  with  what 
seems  to  be  a  very  mysterious  word  called 
“parity,”  and  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
think  we  have  been  led  astray  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  term  we  have  misled 
many  people,  even  ourselves. 

According  to  Webster’s  International 
Dictionary,  “par”  means — 

Equal  to  the  standard;  having  the  face 
value;  equal  (or  equality  of  exchange  value). 

(2)  A  standard,  either  natural  or  agreed 
upon,  with  which  to  compose  variations;  a 
normal  condition,  rule,  rate — 

And  so  forth — 

of  equal  amount,  value,  or  degree. 

That  is  the  old  understanding  of  the 
word  “par”  and  parity.  If  the  farmer 
had,  by  law,  that  kind  of  parity,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  a  real  parity  bill. 
That  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  used  in 
exchanges  and  used  in  every  endeavor  of 
which  I  know  except  in  applying  prices 
to  farm  products.  When  it  comes  to  fix¬ 
ing  prices  on  farm  products,  the  farmer 
must  take  another  standard  of  parity.  A 
different  meaning  is  given  to  the  term 
when  it  applies  to  the  farmer. 

How  has  parity  been  applied  to  the 
farmer?  It  has  been  defined  by  law  as 
meaning  something  entirely  different 
than  as  defined  by  Webster.  Under  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  it  was  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
signature  of  the  bill  by  the  President  that 
for  the  purpose  of  the  farmer  parity 
should  mean  something  else  than  we  have 
always  understood  it  to  mean.  So  Con¬ 
gress  in  its  wisdom  said,  “For  the  purpose 
of  fixing  prices  for  the  farmer  we  shall 
give  him  parity,  but  we  shall  give  the 
term  a  different  meaning,  a  different 
yardstick  or  measure  than  we  give  to  it 
in  the  case  of  anybody  else.  We  shall  go 
back  to  the  years  1909-14  and  find  the 
relation  between  the  average  farmer  and 
the  average  city  man  as  to  income. 
What  were  the  prices  that  the  farmer 
got  for  his  products  that  gave  him  his 
income;  and,  in  return,  what  prices  did 
he  have  to  pay  to  furnish  income  for  the 
urban  population?” 

The  experts  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  found  that  the  farmer’s  income 
during  that  period  in  relation  to  the  city 
man’s  income  was  as  1  to  4.  That 
means  that  when  the  farmer  averaged 
$1  in  income  the  city  dweller  averaged  $4. 
So  Congress  in  its  wisdom  determined 
that  it  was  about  right  for  the  farmer  to 
have  $1  of  income  when  the  city  man  had 
$4.  So  Congress  said,  “For  the  purpose 
of  raising  the  farm  income  from  the  point 
where  it  now  is,  and  giving  the  farmer  a 
chance  to  live  and  buy  the  goods  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  pay  industry’s  labor  cost,  pay 
industry’s  taxes,  pay  the  freight  rates  to 
support  the  railroads” — where  the  farmer 
pays  the  freight  both  ways,  both  on  what 
he  sells  and  on  what  he  buys — “in  order 


to  make  it  possible  for  the  farmer  to  pay 
not  only  the  labor  cost  and  the  taxes  and 
the  overhead  of  industry  but  the  profits 
of  industry,  we  shall  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  go  back  to  the  glorious  period  of 
1909-14,  when  he  managed  to  do  that  on 
the  basis  of  having  $1  when  the  city  man 
had  $4.”  That  was  the  foundation  of  the 
triple  A  program. 

How  was  the  farmer  able  to  carry  the 
city  population  on  his  back?  Prior  to 
that  period  he  had  more  real  parity  than 
he  ever  had  under  the  triple  A,  because 
in  those  days  he  could  buy  a  grain  binder 
for  about  $110  or  $115.  Wheat  sold  for 
anywhere  from  70  cents  to  85  or  90  cents 
or  $1  a  bushel.  Something  like  10  days 
ago  on  the  Chicago  terminal  market 
wheat  was  quoted  at  $1.05.  That  meant 
about  90  cents  on  the  farm.  But  today 
the  farmer  pays  $250  for  a  grain  binder, 
and  he  has  to  pay  for  it  with  the  price  of 
wheat  on  a  parity  with  about  what  he 
paid  when  he  could  buy  a  binder  for 
$110  or  $115.  He  used  to  buy  a  gang 
plow  for  about  $55.  Now  he  pays  $135. 
He  used  to  buy  a  grain  drill  for  $90. 
Now  he  pays  about  $300;  and  he  has  to 
pay  for  it  in  the  commodity  that  he  sells 
at  the  price  that  he  received  for  his 
grain — if  he  is  a  grain  farmer — at  a  time 
when  he  bought  a  drill  for  $90,  a  gang 
plow  for  $55,  and  a  grain  binder  for 
from  $110  to  $115. 

Does  not  that  picture  illustrate  how 
the  farmer  has  become  the  tenant  of  the 
country,  and  is  no  longer  a  freeholder, 
an  independent  citizen  having  a  stake 
in  the  American  Republic? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Senator  knows 
Tom  Campbell,  of  Montana;  does  he  not? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  He  made  a  speech 
the  other  day  in  which  he  said  that  the 
farmers  are  getting  a  high  enough  price 
now,  and  that  they  should  not  ask  for 
any  more;  and  he  is  quoted  all  over  the 
country  as  being  one  of  the  outstanding 
farm  leaders  of  the  country. 

In  Montana,  Mr.  Campbell  is  known  as 
a  Pasadena,  Calif.,  farmer.  He  lives  in 
Pasadena.  He  generally  does  his  farm¬ 
ing  by  remote  control  up  in  Montana. 
If  he  has  made  a  success  of  farming  in 
Montana,  I  do  not  know  anybody  who 
knows  anything  about  it;  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  leading  farm  advisers  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  he  is  frequently  called 
to  Washington  and  other  places  for  his 
advice  with  reference  to  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem. 

A  few  years  ago,  since  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  was  passed,  he  leased  a 
large  amount  of  Indian  land  for  50  cents 
an  acre,  and  then  the  Government  paid 
him  something  like  $1.50  an  acre  for  not 
planting  the  land  that  he  leased  from 
the  Indians. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  That  is  true.  And 
he  pays  no  taxes  on  the  land  he  rents 
from  the  Indians. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  He  made  about  a 
dollar  an  acre  by  the  simple  process  of 
leasing  the  land  from  the  Indians  and 


then  not  plowing  it;  so,  of  course,  he  made 
a  success  of  farming  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Then  he  very  likely 
had  110  percent  of  real  parity.  So  far 
as  parity  is  concerned,  it  has  already 
been  demonstrated  by  these  charts  that 
the  period  100  means  the  period  when 
the  definition  of  parity  for  the  farmer 
of  one  dollar  to  four  was  established  by 
law,  and  that  was  to  apply  to  five  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Under  that  law, 
however,  those  commodities  did  not  bring 
enough  income  to  bring  parity  even  un¬ 
der  that  definition;  so  we  have  had  to 
go  into  the  taxpayers’  pockets,  and  to 
some  extent — not  fully,  but  to  some  ex¬ 
tent — we  have  tried,  so  far  as  we  could, 
by  taxation  and  subsidy,  to  make  good 
our  word  to  the  farmer  that  on  five  com¬ 
modities  he  should  be  on  the  parity  that 
he  had  in  1909-14.  On  five  products  we 
promised  him  that  he  should  have  $1 
when  the  city  resident  got  $4.  On  the 
other  commodities  he  was  left  where  he 
was  before,  except  that  he  was  worse  off 
than  he  was  from  1909  to  1914. 

Something  has  been  said  about  110 
percent  of  parity.  That  would  be  10  per¬ 
cent  more  than  the  parity  figure  in  the 
original  A.  A.  A.,  an  act  against  which  I 
voted,  by  the  way,  because  I  did  not  think 
it  would  give  real  parity.  I  did  not  think 
it  would  give  equality  or  mean  real  par¬ 
ity,  according  to  the  understanding  of 
everyone,  under  Webster’s  definition.  So 
I  voted  against  the  measure. 

The  newspapers  and  the  commentators 
talk  about  the  greediness  of  the  farmer, 
say  he  is  not  satisfied  with  parity,  that  he 
wants  110  percent  of  parity.  If  the 
farmer  had  actual  parity  under  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  or  any  other  law,  or  without 
law,  and  wanted  110  percent  of  what  he 
was  receiving,  it  would  be  outrageous. 
But  he  does  not  get  110  percent  of  real 
parity. 

What  does  110  percent  of  parity  mean 
based  on  the  ratio  established  in  the 
years  1909  to  1914?  It  means  that  in¬ 
stead  of  having  $1  when  the  city  resi¬ 
dent  has  $4,  he  will  get  $1.10  when  the 
city  resident  will  get  $3.90.  That  is  one 
of  the  outrages  proposed,  which  make 
the  industrial-center  newspapers  and 
commentators  so  indignant,  though  they 
have  found  no  fault  with  the  profits  of 
the  war  contractors.  That  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  last  week  when  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  statement  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management.  I  read  from 
his  address: 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
modified  amendment,  and  with  the  whole 
problem  which  is  being  presented  here,  I 
wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print 
in  the  Record  a  press  release  which  was 
given  out  by  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement  on  December  30,  1941,  together  with 
a  list  of  corporations  to  which  certain  war 
contracts  have  been  given,  and  which  I  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Office  of  Production  Man¬ 
agement. 

WAR-CONTRACT  PROFITS  EXCEED  TOTAL  FARM 
INCOME 

The  significance  of,  this  material  is  this; 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  Office  of 
Production  Management  of  December  30, 
1941,  there  have  been  awarded  by  the  Army 
and  Navy  up  to  September  30,  1941,  more 
than  fifteen  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars  in 
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war  contracts.  Those  contracts  totaling  fif¬ 
teen  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars-plus 
awarded  during  the  period  from  June  1940 
through  September  1941  have  been  Issued  to 
2,922  corporations.  Of  that  stupendous  to¬ 
tal,  82.6  percent  was  awarded  to  100  com¬ 
panies;  100  corporations  out  of  2,922  to 
which  more  than  fifteen  and  a  quarter  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  war  contracts  have  been 
awarded  received  more  than  82.6  percent. 

Another  interesting  and  startling  fact  in 
connection  with  this  situation  is  that  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson,  head  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  in  testifying  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  gave  the 
estimate  that  corporate  profits  before  taxes 
this  year  will  total  about  $11,500,000,000. 

He  proceeded: 

It  is  only  proper  to  say  that  Mr.  Henderson 
did  argue  that  price  control  will  tend  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  war  production. 

That  is,  by  getting  food  below  actual 
cost  the  industrial  producer  can  make  his 
profit  at  lower  prices. 

So  far,  their  price  control  has  been 
cost-plus.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
profit  figure  of  $11,500,000,000  is  before 
taxes  have  been  deducted. 

If  the  farmer  gets  110  percent  of  parity 
under  the  pending  bill,  he  will  have  $1.10, 
whereas  the  urban  resident’s  income, 
proportionately,  as  based  upon  our 
fundamental  agricultural  act,  will  be 
$3.90. 

There  is  another  formula.  There  is 
the  period  from  1919  to  1929.  Some¬ 
thing  is  said  about  these  prices  in  the 
conference  report.  The  prices  from  1919 
to  1929  were  said  to  be  rather  high. 
They  were  higher  than  in  the  preceding 
period,  except  for  some  articles  during 
the  war. 

What  happened  to  the  farmer?  What 
caused  those  prices?  We  loaned  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  European 
countries  with  which  to  buy  agricultural 
products,  and  it  was  in  the  years  from 
1919  to  1929  that  the  farmer  found  it 
necessary  to  go  out  and  borrow  so  much 
money  that  he  went  into  bankruptcy 
when  the  crash  came  in  1930.  In  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  counties  in  my 
State  of  Minnesota,  where  the  soil  is  as 
good  as  any  soil  anywhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  farm  mortgages  increased  in 
that  period,  in  3  years,  1925,  1926,  and 
1927,  sufficient  to  average  an  increased 
mortgage  of  $3  an  acre  for  every  acre  in 
the  county,  because  the  prices  of  what 
the  farmers  had  to  buy  had  risen  so  tre¬ 
mendously  that  while  the  prices  of  his 
commodities  were  higher  than  they  had 
been  prior  to  1910-14,  the  prices  of  the 
things  he  had  to  buy  had  gone  up  so  high 
that  buying  in  this  uncontrolled  market, 
which  condition  still  continues,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  mortgage  his  home 
in  order  to  keep  the  farm  going. 

The  farmer  is  not  only  the  owner  of 
a  plant,  he  pays  taxes,  he  must  finance 
the  machinery  of  the  plant,  he  must  in¬ 
vest  capital  to  build  buildings,  he  must 
hire  labor,  he  must  feed  his  family,  he 
must  do  all  these  things,  and  then  on 
top  of  them  he  must  buy  the  necessities 
of  life  from  the  industrialist.  When  he 
does  that,  I  repeat,  he  pays  the  taxes  of 
the  industrialist,  he  pays  the  total  cost 
of  labor,  he  pays  his  overhead  expense, 
he  pays  his  losses,  he  pays  his  profits,  be¬ 


cause  they  are  all  added  to  the  price  the 
farmer  pays  him  for  his  goods. 

If  the  farmer  had  an  honest  definition 
of  parity  and  an  honest  yardstick  of  par¬ 
ity,  he  would  have  fixed  by  law  a  ratio 
which  would  be  commensurate  with 
prices  of  things  he  must  buy,  which 
would  put  him  on  a  basis  of  equality;  and 
that  is  what  we  have  been  discussing, 
but  that  is  not  what  we  have  been  legis¬ 
lating. 

This  is  the  finest  piece  of  scientific 
legislation  I  have  seen  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate.  We  had  a  term  in  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Legislature  when  I  was  a  member 
years  ago,  that  scientific  legislation  was 
something  to  give  people  something  they 
thought  they  wanted  and  something  that 
was  entirely  the  opposite  of  what  they 
wanted. 

It  is  said  there  is  a  certain  floor  below 
which  the  Price  Administrator  cannot 
go.  We  hear  talk  about  110  percent  of 
parity.  We  hear  talk  about  parity  of 
prices  from  1919  to  1929.  Then  came  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Maho¬ 
ney],  in  a  very  presumptuous  way,  it  is 
implied,  stating  that  110  percent  was  not 
enough.  So  he  came  with  his  amend¬ 
ment  providing  that  instead  of  110  per¬ 
cent,  125  percent  should  be  paid,  based 
on  the  1904-14  formula.  That  would 
mean  that  if  the  farmer  got  $1.25,  the 
urban  citizen  would  get  only  $3.75.  The 
Senate  said  that  was  not  too  much  for 
the  farmer  to  get.  But  the  conference 
and  the  newspapers  say  it  would  cause 
inflation.  It  would  ruin  the  country,  so 
they  took  the  O’Mahoney  amendment 
out  of  the  bill.  If  the  Senate  agrees  to 
the  conference  report,  as  the  House  did, 
we  will  be  going  on  record  as  saying  that 
if  the  farmer  gets  $1.25  and  the  urban 
citizen  gets  $3.75,  the  farmer  will  be  get¬ 
ting  too  much.  Is  the  Congress  willing 
to  go  on  record  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  our  pro¬ 
posed  action  will  mean  inflation.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  old  World  War  we  had  higher 
farm  prices  than  will  be  permitted  under 
this  bill,  although  it  is  said  there  is  no 
ceiling  provided  by  it.  A  minimum  price 
was  fixed  on  certain  commodities  dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War.  The  minimum 
price  of  wheat  at  terminal  markets  was 
$2.25.  When  the  Administrator  of 
food  prices  came  into  power  he  said  that 
$2.25  at  the  terminal  market  should  be 
the  maximum  price.  The  farmer  had  to 
pay  the  transportation  cost  to  deliver  the 
wheat  to  the  terminal  market.  The 
price  of  cotton  was  not  fixed  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator.  It  went  to  44  cents  a 
pound.  With  cotton  selling  for  44  cents 
a  pound,  wheat  should  have  sold  for 
$4  a  bushel.  Cotton  was  a  commod¬ 
ity  on  which  the  price  was  not  fixed, 
and  it  soared  to  44  cents  a  pound.  If 
wheat  had  followed  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  it  should  have  gone  to  $4  a 
bushel.  That  is  how  a  price-fixing  bill 
fixing  the  minimum  and  leaving  the 
maximum  to  the  Administrator  was 
actually  administered  so  that  the  min¬ 
imum  became  the  maximum,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  prices  the  farmers  had  to 
pay  in  those  days  for  food,  for  sugar,  for 
machinery,  and  for  other  things,  it  is 


no  wonder  they  had  to  place  mortgages 
on  their  farms. 

Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  has  been 
said  about  inflation;  the  target  for  at¬ 
tack  is  the  farmer.  It  is  said  that  we 
shall  have  inflation,  which  will  ruin  the 
national  credit  and  ruin  everyone,  un¬ 
less  the  farmer  is  satisfied  with  receiv¬ 
ing  $1.10  as  his  income  compared  with 
the  share  received  by  the  city  man  of 
$3.90.  We  are  told  that  unless  the  farmer 
accepts  that  formula  and  that  standard 
of  income,  there  will  be  inflation  which 
will  ruin  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  searched  but 
can  find  no  one  who  says  very  much 
about  debts  and  taxes  causing  inflation. 
It  is  a  peculiar  school  of  economics 
which  can  see  no  danger  of  inflation  in 
national  bankruptcy  and  in  taxation  so 
heavy  as  to  reduce  production,  with  the 
resultant  unemployment,  but  which  can 
see  only  the  danger  of  inflation  from 
the  fact  that  the  farmer  shall  receive 
$1.10  whereas  the  city  individual  shall 
receive  $3.90.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
price-control  bill  to  prevent  the  city 
dweller  from  receiving  even  more. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  dangerous 
days  and  dangerous  times.  The  right  of 
the  freeholder  is  greatly  threatened. 
The  only  man,  comparatively  speaking, 
who  is  a  freeholder  and  owns  his  plant 
and  his  property — while  it  may  be  mort¬ 
gaged,  he  still  has  a  ticket  on  it — is  the 
farmer.  The  members  of  the  city  popu¬ 
lation,  with  investments  in  great  corpo¬ 
rate  bodies,  are  not  freeholders.  They 
have  no  stake  in  the  soil.  They  have  no 
stake  as  freeholders.  The  foundation 
of  the  Republic  was  laid  by  freeholders, 
and  it  has  been  maintained  by  freehold¬ 
ers.  If  the  freeholder  who  has  a  piece  of 
property  of  his  own  and  who  can  make  a 
living  for  himself  and  his  family  on  it, 
shall  be  eliminated,  the  foundation  of  the 
Republic  will  be  gone. 

Mr.  President,  the  great  concentra¬ 
tions  of  wealth  represented  by  industrial 
corporations,  are  syphoning  war  con¬ 
tracts  much  faster  than  they  can  produce 
commodities.  Those  who  let  the  con¬ 
tracts  have  given  the  contracts  to  the 
few  corporations  so  fast  that  it  has  had 
the  effect  on  production  that  choking  a 
cow  with  a  pumpkin  would  have — she 
could  not  eat  it,  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  produce. 

Mr.  President,  50  corporations  have  re¬ 
ceived  80  percent  of  these  war  contracts. 
This  concentration  of  capital  and  of 
wealth  has  resulted  in  dragging  great 
sections  of  the  population  into  the  indus¬ 
trial  centers,  which  will  result  in  creating 
unemployment  when  the  emergency  is 
over.  Where  are  those  persons  going  to 
go?  Who  will  keep  them?  Will  the 
farmer  who  has  to  buy  his  necessities  and 
his  machinery  in  a  World  War  market, 
on  that  basis  of  income  proposed,  be  able 
to  produce  food  enough  to  carry  us 
through  the  emergency,  and  still  have 
enough  left  to  feed  the  hungry  hordes 
who  are  coming  back  from  the  cities  and 
industries  begging  for  something  to  eat? 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  take  the  Sen¬ 
ate’s  time  any  longer.  I  have  felt  it  my 
duty  to  make  these  statements.  I  make 
them  with  all  due  respect  to  those  Sen- 
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ators  who  do  not  agree  with  me.  But  I 
could  not  let  this  conference  report  go  to 
a  vote  without  expressing  simply  from 
the  standpoint  of  my  understanding  of 
economics  what  dire  results  will  follow. 
I  cannot  and  will  not  vote  for  this  thing. 
It  is  not  fair  to  the  farmer.  At  compara¬ 
tively  low  prices  to  the  farmer  no  control 
of  industrial  prices  and  labor,  the  farmer 
under  this  bill  will  suffer  from  lack  of 
fair  prices  for  farm  products  by  having 
to  pay  unfairly  high  prices  on  what  he 
buys.  This  is  a  bill  to  protect  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to 
say  only  a  word  in  support  of  approval 
of  the  conference  report.  I  feel  that  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  charge  which 
is  made  in  many  newspapers,  I  think, 
without  knowledge  of  the  real  situation, 
that  this  is  a  weak  and  powerless  effort 
to  control  prices.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  faults  of  the  measure  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  from  that  stand¬ 
point,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
this  bill  we  are  giving  more  power  to  the 
Price  Administrator  than  any  other 
officer  has  ever  had  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  to  control  the  eco¬ 
nomic  relationship  of  prices  and  to 
control  inflation. 

I  do  not  think  there  ever  has  been 
such  a  bill  presented  to  Congress.  There 
was  no  such  bill  in  the  World  War. 
Herbert  Hoover  had  no  such  power;  Bar¬ 
ney  Baruch  had  no  such  power;  Garfield 
had  no  such  power.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  given  a  plenary  grant,  with  certain 
exceptions  which  are  emphasized.  One 
of  those  exceptions  is  the  farm  price 
limitations.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
seemed  to  me  that  if  we  were  to  extend 
this  power  over  everyone  else  it  also 
ought  to  be  extended  over  the  farmer; 
but,  so  far  as  the  actual  limitations  are 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
successfully  claim  that  the  floor  below 
which  maximum  prices  cannot  be  fixed 
represents  in  any  way  an  unfair  figure. 
At  least,  in  respect  to  any  of  the  com¬ 
modities  I  have  studied,  the  price  which 
must  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator,  if 
he  fixes  the  price  at  all,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  price  to  which  the  farmers  are 
thoroughly  entitled. 

The  other  fault  alleged  against  the  bill 
is  that  wages  are  in  no  way  controlled. 
There  is  an  express  declaration  in  the 
bill  that  the  Government  departments 
dealing  with  wages  shall  endeavor  to 
stabilize  wages  and  cost  of  production 
just  as  the  Administrator  is  supposed  to 
stabilize  prices.  It  is  only  a  statement 
of  policy;  it  is  not  binding;  but  I  find 
no  one  who  thinks  that  the  control  of 
wages  can  be  put  into  a  price-adminis¬ 
tration  bill. 

The  whole  method  of  controlling  wages 
is  different.  There  must  be  elaborate 
conciliation  and  mediation  machinery. 
There  must  be  methods  of  discouraging 
strikes.  The  system  must  be  carried  out 
by  different  departments,  and  under  dif¬ 
ferent  legislation.  If  the  bill  is  to  work, 
the  Government,  through  those  other 
departments  and  agencies,  must  pursue 
a  policy  of  stabilizing  wages  at  the  same 
time  Mr.  Henderson  is  pursuing  a  policy 
of  stabilizing  prices.  If  that  is  not  done, 


the  responsibility  will  be  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  will  not  be  on  the  Congress. 

There  is  one  other  thing  which  I  think 
is  defective  in  the  bill,  and  that  is  that 
there  is  still  a  great  division  of  authority. 
Mr.  Henderson  controls  prices.  Other 
departments  deal  with  various  kinds  of 
commodities.  I  feel  very  confident  that 
in  the  end  the  President  will  come  to  the 
creation  of  a  board  representing  all  the 
departments  dealing  with  commodities. 
Over  such  a  board  there  may  be  one  ad¬ 
ministrator  to  coordinate  the  policy  of 
commodity  control,  just  as  we  have  now 
finally  coordinated  the  policy  of  war  pro¬ 
duction. 

With  those  two  supplemental  meas¬ 
ures,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  as  effec¬ 
tive  and  fair  a  bill  imposing  price  control 
as  we  could  possibly  find.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  in  the  world  to  favor  price 
control  in  time  of  war,  or  to  favor  the 
tremendous  amount  of  regulation  and 
inevitable  arbitrary  action  which  will  re¬ 
sult;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  pref¬ 
erable  to  permitting  the  wide  open  rise 
of  prices,  which  would  destroy  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  happiness  of  all  the  various 
groups  which  make  up  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
often  heard  the  question  of  the  welfare 
of  the  farmers  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  I  wonder  how  many  Sen¬ 
ators  realize  the  radical  and  funda¬ 
mental  difference  between  natural  pro¬ 
duction  and  mechanical  or  artificial  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  manufacturer  operates  under 
man-made  laws.  He  establishes  a  plant 
for  the  production  of  whatever  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  manufacture.  He  puts  his  plant 
in  operation,  and  buys  his  raw  materials. 
He  can  contract  with  bankers  or  others 
for  exactly  the  quality  and  the  quantity 
he  will  deliver.  He  has  no  winter,  sum¬ 
mer,  spring,  or  fall.  He  operates  under 
conditions  which  are  exempt  from  the 
weather.  When  he  borrows  money  he 
can  assure  the  party  from  whom  he  bor¬ 
rows  that,  everything  else  being  equal,  he 
can  deliver  a  specified  quantity  and 
quality.  Therefore  he  obtains  his  loan  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate  of  interest,  be¬ 
cause  he  is  a  good  risk.  Yet  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  we  discuss  the  farmer  in 
the  same  terms  that  we  discuss  the  arti¬ 
ficial  producer. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  what 
the  farmer  must  do.  The  cotton  pro¬ 
ducer,  the  wheat  producer,  and  the  corn 
producer  must  produce  and  deliver  at 
the  other  man’s  price.  No  Senator  will 
contradict  that  statement. 

When  we  are  talking  about  price  con¬ 
trol  we  say  that  wheat  is  worth  so  much 
a  bushel.  How  much  does  the  farmer 
realize  out  of  the  market  quotation?  We 
say  that  cotton  is  worth  so  much  a 
pound.  How  much  does  the  farmer  ac¬ 
tually  realize  out  of  that  price?  Let  us 
see. 

The  farmer  plants  his  crop,  borrowing 
the  money  to  finance  it.  He  cannot  tell 
how  much  or  what  quality  he  will 
gather.  He  must  buy  fertilizer,  if  he  is 
in  a  region  where  fertilizer  is  indicated, 
and  farm  utensils  at  fixed,  stable  prices. 
He  must  pay  the  freight  to  the  market 
on  every  bushel  of  wheat  or  pound  of 
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cotton,  because  every  contract  which  he 
makes  so  provides.  I  am  familiar  with 
the  contracts  with  respect  to  cotton.  I 
am  not  familiar  with  wheat  contracts. 
The  farmer  must  pay  the  cost,  insurance, 
freight,  and  6  percent  for  tare.  All  those 
items  are  deducted  in  the  great  markets 
where  the  prices  are  made,  before  the 
goods  are  passed  on  to  the  local  broker. 

In  addition  to  taxes,  the  farmer  must 
pay  the  freight,  insurance,  and  cost  to 
the  man  who  purchases  his  cotton.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  he  must  pay  the  labor  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  cotton;  he  must  pay  for  pick¬ 
ing,  ginning,  bagging,  and  tying.  Every 
incidental  expense  is  deducted  from  the 
price;  and  if  anything  is  left  after  all  the 
costs  have  been  deducted,  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  what  is  left. 

Today  spot  cotton  is  selling  for  about 
20  cents  a  pound.  Anyone  looking  at  that 
price  would  say  that  it  ought  to  be  a  rea¬ 
sonable  price  to  the  farmer.  It  is  better 
than  what  he  has  been  receiving;  but 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  ginning,  pick¬ 
ing,  labor,  and  taxes,  I  doubt  if  he  clears 
a  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  a  fair  and 
critical  study  of  the  problem.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  farmer  must  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  every  city  in  America.  He  must 
pay  the  expenses  of  all  insurance.  We 
talk  about  wages.  I  have  a  rather  large 
farm  in  Lee  County.  On  Friday  I  had  a 
statement  from  my  overseer.  We  cannot 
afford  to  pay  the  wages  which  industry 
is  paying;  and  yet  we  are  asked  to  pro¬ 
duce  so  as  to  support  the  terrible  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  The  pro¬ 
ducer  of  a  manufactured  product  is  as¬ 
sured  of  a  profit,  because  he  could  not  run 
his  plant  if  he  did  not  make  enough  to 
keep  it  up  and  pay  the  overhead  charges. 
They  are  included  in  the  price  for  which 
he  sells  his  goods.  What  farmer  has  the 
privilege  of  fixing  his  costs?  Of  all  the 
occupations  in  this  country  of  ours,  his 
is  the  only  one  in  which  the  costs  cannot 
be  fixed.  >He  is  the  man  upon  whom  ul¬ 
timately  the  whole  of  organized  society  is 
dependent;  and  yet  he  is  not  allowed  to 
have  a  word  to  say  as  to  the  price  of  that 
which  he  sells. 

We  have  heard  of  strikes.  It  is  claimed 
that  they  have  retarded  the  progress  of 
our  war  industries.  What  would  happen 
to  America  if  the  farmers  of  America 
were  to  strike?  Suppose  they  should  say, 
“We  are  not  going  to  sell  a  thing,  from 
an  egg  to  a  steer.  We  will  sell  no  vege¬ 
tables;  we  will  sell  nothing;  we  are  going 
to  live  amongst  ourselves.”  I  wonder 
what  would  happen?  Something  of  that 
kind  was  started  in  Iowa,  but  all  the  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  movement  got  for  his  pains 
was  denunciation  from  those  who  were 
dependent  upon  agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  hardly  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  me  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  talk  to  an  intelligent  body  of 
men  about  the  radical  difference  between 
the  man  who  has  to  take  the  chances 
against  forces  over  which  he  has  no  con¬ 
trol  and  the  man  who  does  not  have  to 
take  such  chances.  If  the  machinery  of 
the  manufacturer’s  factory  is  out  of  or¬ 
der  he  can  have  it  repaired,  but  the 
farmer  cannot  order  the  rain  or  the  sun¬ 
shine;  he  has  to  gamble  with  the  forces 
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of  Nature.  In  my  immediate  community, 
and  in  other  States,  in  this  last  year 
conditions  were  such  that  there  was  an 
absolute  failure  of  crops.  The  farmer 
was  not  to  blame.  The  Government  was 
not  to  blame.  The  seasons  were  simply 
intolerable.  Yet  we  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  have  the  callousness  to 
denounce  “the  greedy  farmer”;  and  we 
read  such  statements  in  the  newspapers. 
If  I  felt  that  way  about  the  farmers  I  am 
darned  if  I  would  go  into  a  restaurant. 
I  would  eat  what  I  produce,  and  I  would 
not  eat  what  these  “dirty  dogs”  produce. 
I  think  every  Senator  should  do  likewise 
in  justice  to  himself  if  he  feels  that  the 
farmer  is  so  greedy.  God  help  us!  I 
would  actually  desist  from  going  into  a 
restaurant.  I  sit  in  the  Senate  restau¬ 
rant  and  see  Senators  who  on  the  floor 
argue  against  helping  the  farmer  ‘‘filling 
the  radiator”  with  the  proceeds  of  the 
farmer.  [Laughter.]  I  would  not  do 
that. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  talking  to  a 
farmer  and  businessman.  He  was  saying 
that  the  ban  was  being  lifted,  and  that 
the  farmers  were  being  encouraged  to 
plant  more  and  more.  He  said,  “We  have 
been  curtailed  and  curtailed.”  I  said, 
“Yes — until  you  have  not  got  any  more 
tail  to  ‘cur.’”  [Laughter.]  He  said, 
“That  is  the  trouble.” 

Why  cannot  we  look  at  this  matter  as 
it  is?  Why  cannot  we  see  the  facts  as 
they  are?  Millions  of  people  in  the 
United  States  are  dependent  upon  the 
exigencies  of  the  weather,  insects,  and 
all  the  other  factors  over  which  the 
farmer  has  no  control  that  constitute  the 
uncertain  chance  of  making  a  crop.  We 
are  trying  to  regulate  daylight  hours;  I 
think  we  shall  have  to  invite  God  to  come 
down  and  consult  with  us  as  to  winter 
and  spring. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  farmer  let  me  say 
that  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  fixing  the 
farmer’s  price  when  he  has  no  more  con¬ 
trol  over  it  than  the  number  of  teeth  in 
a  hand  saw  has  to  do  with  the  price  of 
chickens.  I  do  not  know  of  a  farmer  in 
this  country  who  has  ever  had  a  single 
word  to  say  about  the  price  of  his  labor. 
Suppose  we  were  to  pass  the  labor  act 
provisions  on  to  the  farmer,  and  say, 
“You  shall  work  only  so  many  hours  a 
day.”  I  have  seen  the  entire  crop  of  a 
particular  field  lost  because  of  the  lack  of 
1  day’s  work.  I  have  seen  it  lost  because 
rain  ensued  or  weeds  got  out  of  control. 
I  am  trying  to  get  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  realize  that,  so  far  as  the 
farmer  is  concerned,  in  the  economic  or¬ 
ganization  he  is  not  a  factor  at  all. 

Everything  moves  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  The  farmer  pays  the 
taxes;  he  pays  insurance.  I  noticed  that 
recently  the  railroads  said  they  were  not 
making  as  much  money  as  they  should  be 
allowed  to  make,  and  immediately  pas¬ 
senger  rates  were  raised  10  percent. 
Why?  Because  the  railroads  are  an  or¬ 
ganization  which  counts  as  a  great  ele¬ 
ment  in  modern  American  politics; 
through  them  we  may  get  some  votes. 
God  bless  my  soul.  If  I  could  organize 
the  farmers  so  that  they  counted  as  a 
factor  in  the  ballot  box,  I  could  run  this 
body  and  run  the  Government;  but  the 
farmers  do  not  organize.  I  do  not  know 


what  is  the  matter  with  them.  The 
farmer  does  not  look  out  for  those  in  the 
law-making  branch  who  will  take  care  of 
his  welfare. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  stating  that 
the  farmer  pays  practically  the  economic 
cost  of  the  entire  American  population. 
If  we  will  analyze  the  situation,  we  will 
find  that  to  be  true.  The  farmer  pays  the 
freight,  he  pays  the  insurance,  he  pays 
every  incidental  expense  of  the  things  he 
buys,  and  he  pays  every  incidental  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  things  he  sells.  Yet  we  stand 
here  and  take  hours  and  hours  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  farmer  as  a  partner  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  He  is  not  even  considered. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  developed 
an  idea,  and  I  think  that  after  referring 
to  it  I  shall  have  no  more  to  say.  He 
said  that  we  fix  a  ceiling  for  the  farmer’s 
prices,  but  we  do  not  fix  any  bottom  for 
them.  The  prices  may  go  up,  or  condi¬ 
tions  may  develop  and  prices  may  go 
down  to  a  point  at  which  he  almost  gives 
his  crop  away  and  pays  Caesar  some¬ 
thing  to  boot  to  take  it.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  stop  the  downward  plunge,  but 
we  must  not  let  the  prices  of  the  greedy 
devil  go  too  high. 

There  is  one  thing  about  which  we 
can  all  rest  assured:  If  there  had  been 
any  profit  in  farming  there  would  be 
some  millionaires  among  retired  farmers. 
How  many  does  the  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  know  of? 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  None. 

Mr.  SMITH.  Exactly.  It  is  said  that 
“the  greedy  farmers”  are  robbing  the 
Treasury;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  there  is  a  really 
wealthy  farmer  who  has  made  his  wealth 
out  of  his  farm.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
us  to  display  charts  and  stand  here  and 
talk  about  the  technicalities  of  economic 
figures.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  farmer  does  not  have  a  show.  The 
cotton  market  has  gone  up;  the  wheat 
market  has  gone  up.  Why?  Because 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  feel 
very  disgusted  with  all  his  effort.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  should  leave  the  farm 
element  out  of  the  question.  The  farmer 
is  not  a  factor.  He  is  not  putting  up 
his  prices,  nor  will  he  put  them  down. 
He  will  pray  God  that  he  will  get  enough 
to  live  on;  and  that  will  satisfy  him. 
Yet  we  hear  it  said,  “Well,  T  think  a  price 
of  so  and  so  is  enough  for  wheat.”  I 
should  like  to  know  how  much  the  man 
who  makes  such  a  statement  knows  about 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  hazard 
of  raising  a  crop  of  wheat.  I  wish  every 
Senator  would  read  the  wonderful  book 
entitled  “Satan’s  Bushel,”  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  operation  of  the  pit  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  A  book  has  been  written  describ¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  cotton  exchange. 
I  think  the  market  places  are  very  neces¬ 
sary  under  the  order  of  things  which  we 
have,  but  I  am  utterly  disgusted  with  our 
talking  about  the  farmer  as  if  he  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  economic  market. 

He  has  an  inferiority  complex;  he 
thinks  every  other  man  is  a  little  better 
than  he.  He  will  walk  around  feeding 
you  and  me  and  furnishing  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  out  of  which  our  clothing  is  made, 
and  humbly  ask  if  we  will  not  do  this  or 
that,  when  he  ought  to  kick  us  and  tell 
us  to  go  to  heaven.  I  cannot  under¬ 


stand  how  we  can  stand  here  with  the 
expression  of  great  statesmen,  when  we 
do  not  know  the  A  B  C’s  of  the  real  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  relation  of  the  farmer  to 
the  other  segments  of  organized  society. 

I  think  we  ought  to  agree  that  when, 
according  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  demand 
is  just  about  equal  to  the  supply,  there 
shall  be  a  certain  return  to  the  farmer. 
If  we  do  not  stand  between  him  and  the 
other  elements  of  organized  society,  and 
do  it  intelligently,  we  are  in  for  the  worst 
disappointment  at  the  harvest  time  next 
fall  that  America  has  ever  known. 

The  very  essentials  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  grain,  nitrate  of  soda,  nitro¬ 
gen,  are  now  being  parceled  cut,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  from  the  Southeast¬ 
ern  States  who  does  not  know  that  there 
cannot  be  produced  a  grain  crop  such  as 
we  have  been  producing  without  the 
application  of  these  ingredients.  The 
South  and  Southeast  will  utterly  fail 
in  their  grain  crops,  and  it  probably  is 
true  of  production  of  other  commodi¬ 
ties,  including  cotton. 

We  are  rationing  things  and  giving 
priorities.  I  have  had  a  terrible  time  to 
try  to  get  steel  enough  to  make  flues 
f.or  the  flue-curing  of  tobacco.  I  have 
had  to  insist  on  the  department  seeing 
that  enough  of  what  is  called  tobacco 
cloth  is  made  to  cover  the  beds  to  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  the  moth,  so  as  to  give 
tobacco  plants  an  opportunity  to  become 
large  enough  to  make  a  crop.  Burlap 
has  become  so  scarce  that  there  is  no 
sacking  in  which  to  ship  fertilizer.  An 
effort  is  now  being  made  to  substitute 
paper.  Paper  was  tried  in  the  case  of 
lime,  and  there  was  a  terrific  loss;  and, 
of  course,  that  incidental  loss  will  be 
charged  up  in  the  price  of  the  fertilizer. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  outlook  for 
the  production  of  food  crops  this  year  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  will  quit.  I 
should  like  to  say  what  I  want  to  say, 
but  I  cannot  do  it. 

IS  THE  FARMER  JUST  POOR  RELATION? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  allegedly, 
this  price-control  bill  is  the  instrument 
through  which  administrators  will  pre¬ 
vent  price  inflation.  Such  a  purpose  is 
praiseworthy,  to  say  the  least,  but  infla¬ 
tion  is  not  going  to  be  prevented  by  curb¬ 
ing  only  a  portion,  as  this  bill  does,  of 
the  influences  that  enter  into  the  build¬ 
ing  of  inflation.  I  voted  against  the 
price-control  bill  at  the  time  of  its  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  Senate,  for  the  reason  stated, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  it  would 
bring  injury  and  and  disadvantage  to  the 
farm  people  of  America  and  deny  them 
a  chance  to  hold  their  own  in  the  mighty 
battle  raging  to  determine  who  shall  con¬ 
trol  the  economy  of  America.  This  biil 
is  going  to  make  of  the  farmer  “the  goat,” 
just  as  he  was  made  “the  goat”  during 
and  after  the  last  war. 

A  primary  factor  entering  into  price 
making  is  the  item  of  wages.  This  bill 
makes  no  effort  to  control  wages,  while 
it  does  undertake  to  control  prices,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  prices  to  prevail  for  farm 
products.  It  puts  the  farmer  in  a  price 
strait  jacket,  without  doing  the  same  with 
all  other  factors  entering  into  price 
making. 
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IS  FARMER  DANGEROUS  CITIZEN? 

In  following  the  debate  which  has  taken 
place  on  this  price-control  measure  one 
could  not  help  but  gather  that  some  men 
were  fearful  that  in  this  emergency  of 
war  the  farmer  would  have  to  be  watched 
and  policed,  that  he  was  threatening  to 
profiteer  in  this  war  emergency;  that  the 
farmer  was  going  to  “play  hog”  and  get 
more  than  he  needs  “to  just  get  by.” 
While  some  in  influential  and  favorable 
positions  are  turning  defense  and  war  to 
personal  profit  to  the  tune  of  millions  of 
dollars  while  corporate  profits  are  run¬ 
ning  wild — at  a  time  like  this  we  find  our¬ 
selves  quibbling  over  the  prospect  that 
the  farmer  might  get  more  for  his  pro¬ 
duction,  for  instance,  more  than  $1.20  for 
his  bushels  of  wheat,  and  thus  wreck  the 
whole  cost  of  living  structure,  and  this 
while  their  country  is  at  war.  Some  per¬ 
sons,  especially  the  columnists  and  radio 
commentators  who  farm  on  the  pave¬ 
ments  of  our  great  cities,  would  have  the 
public  believe  that  the  American  farmers 
were  just  so  many  scalawags  bent  upon 
plundering  their  own  country  in  this  hour 
of  emergency. 

The  men  and  women  who  shoulder  the 
responsibility  of  agricultural  production 
for  America  are  as  devoted  to  their  coun¬ 
try  and  the  preservation  of  democracy 
and  liberty  as  are  any  other  class.  They 
might  well  become  the  teachers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  on  the  subject  of  what  democracy  and 
liberty  really  mean.  They  will  go  further 
than  any  other  people  in  doing  whatever 
falls  to  their  lot  to  do  in  winning  this 
war.  They  are  not  fussing  over  what 
road  we  followed  into  this  war.  They  only 
care  that  we  are  in.  They  are  giving  of 
their  sons  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
they  will  rally  with  all  the  strength  they 
possess  in  its  winning;  but  that  does  not 
give  others  the  liberty  to  take  advantage 
of  them,  to  discourage  rather  than  en¬ 
courage  the  farmer  in  this  hour  when  so 
much  depends  upon  American  farm  pro¬ 
duction. 

FARMER  FAR  FROM  ENJOYING  PARITY 

Our  farm  population  is  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  total.  That  one-quar¬ 
ter  of  our  people,  and  a  most  essential 
part  they  are,  too,  are  enjoying,  not  a 
proportionate  25  percent  but  less  than  8 
percent  of  the  total  national  income. 
What  is  it  men  now  fear  in  this  effort  to 
hold  down  farm  prices?  Are  they  afraid 
that  the  farm  quarter  of  our  population 
will  increase  its  share  of  the  total  in¬ 
come  to  8V2  percent  or  9  percent  or  per¬ 
haps  10  percent?  What  is  this  thing 
called  inflation  that  we  fear?  Is  it  the 
chance  that  the  American  farmer  may 
come  into  possession  of  a  greater  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  national  income? 
Would  it  not  be  a  terrible  condition  of 
affairs  if  the  farm  population  were  to 
have  more  than  8  percent  of  the  national 
income  even  though  they  constitute  25 
percent  of  the  population  of  our  country? 
Is  the  farmer  a  profiteer,  if  he  gets  a 
larger  share  of  the  national  income  than 
he  now  has? 

During  the  last  war  when  a  grain 
binder  was  costing  the  farmer  just  over 
$100,  the  Government  declared  $2.18  a 
bushel  to  be  the  fair  price  for  wheat. 
Now  men  argue  that  $1.40  per  bushel  is 
too  dangerously  high  a  price  to  pay  for 


the  same  commodity,  with  a  binder  cost¬ 
ing  between  two  and  three  times  what  it 
then  cost.  With  100  the  index  for  ma¬ 
chinery  prices  paid  by  the  farmer  in 
1909-14,  we  find  him  paying  157  in  1940, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service.  If  wheat  was  worth  $2.18  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  war,  why  is  it  considered 
that  $1.20  is  a  fair  price  now,  with  pro¬ 
duction  costs  higher  now  than  then? 

FLOOR  BECOMES  CEILING 

Then,  too,  as  though  we  were  not  really 
fixing  prices  for  what  the  farmer  will  sell, 
we  hear  it  said  that  this  price-control 
program  only  undertakes  to  fix  a  guaran¬ 
teed  floor  price  for  farm  products;  that 
in  the  case  of  wheat  we  are  merely  trying 
to  say  that  the  price  shall  not  be  less  than 
$1.20  or  $1.40  per  bushel.  What  farmer 
who  operated  at  the  time  does  not  re¬ 
member  how  in  1917-18  the  Government, 
in  determining  wheat  prices,  assured  the 
farmer  that  $2.18  was  to  be  the  floor  of 
price;  that  the  price  could  go  above  that 
figure,  but  not  below?  The  farmer  found, 
however,  that  in  operation  the  floor  actu¬ 
ally  became  the  ceiling  of  prices.  No 
farmer  will  be  fooled  now  into  believing 
that  the  present  proposal  will  work  out 
differently.  Passing  this  legislation  will 
have  the  effect  of  very  definitely  fixing 
the  high  mark  that  the  farmer  shall  win 
as  reward  for  his  production. 

FARMER  MUST  NOT  TASTE  PROFIT 

Suppose,  now,  that  demand  for  this 
great  essential,  wheat,  were  to  become 
such  as  to  command  a  price  of  $2  per 
bushel:  What  would  be  the  resulting  gain 
to  the  farmer  over  and  above  what  would 
be  his  return  at  a  price  of  $1.40?  The 
1941  production  of  hard  wheat  in  the 
United  States  was  600,000,000  bushels. 
The  difference  of  60  cents  per  bushel  then 
would  mean  that  the  producers  of  this 
wheat  'would  have  an  average  added  in¬ 
come  of  $360,000,000  to  divide  among 
themselves,  or  approximately  $25  for  each 
one  on  the  farms  producing  this  wheat. 
In  this  hour,  when  we  appropriate 
$60,000,000,000  a  year  which  will  go  to  the 
creation  of  millions  in  profits  and  in¬ 
creased  consuming  ability,  shall  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  shiver  about  $360,000,000,  or  any 
part  of  it,  if  wheat  farmers  are  to  have 
more  than  $1.40  a  bushel  for  wheat? 

THE  REAL  PROFITEERS 

Let  us  observe  for  a  fleeting  moment 
what  others  are  experiencing  in  the 
emergency  confronting  America. 

Corporate  profits  this  year  are  totaling 
about  $11,500,000,000.  Production  is  40 
percent  or  more  above  the  peak  of  1929. 
The  profits  of  808  industrial,  commercial, 
and  utility  corporations  for  the  first  6 
months  of  1941  were  33  percent  above 
the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year, 
despite  increased  taxes.  Untold  profit 
increases  are  being  recorded.  United 
Aircraft,  according  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  December  11,  1941,  shows  a 
10-month  1941  profit  of  $59,000,000  after 
depreciation,  amortizing,  retirement  of 
emergency  plant  facilities,  and  other  de¬ 
ductions.  General  Motors,  for  the  third 
quarter  of  1941,  showed  income  available 
for  dividends  of  $42,000,000,  as  compared 
with  $15,000,000  in  the  like  quarter  of 

1940.  Du  Pont,  for  the  third  quarter  of 

1941,  showed  operating  revenues  of  | 


$130,000,000  as  compared  with  $91,000,000 
for  the  same  period  in  1940.  To  make  a 
long  story  short,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  December  15  stated: 

Earnings  of  industrial  corporations  have 
made  substantial  gains  this  year  despite  much 
heavier  taxes. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  its  De¬ 
cember  report,  shows  that  416  companies 
earned  31  percent  more  than  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1940,  after  taxes. 
From  June  1940  through  September  1941 
the  Army  and  Navy  awarded  fifteen  and 
a  quarter  million  dollars  in  war  contracts 
to  2,922  corporations.  Eighty-two  and 
six-tenths  percent  of  this  total  went  to 
100  companies.  But  look  out  for  the 
profiteering  farmer. 

With  these  startling  facts,  here  we  are 
fretting  over  a  comparatively  small  added 
income  for  the  American  farmer,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  our  population,  perhaps  as  much 
as  $360,000,000  more  for  the  thousands 
of  farmers  growing  wheat.  Watch  the 
farmer,  but  do  not  be  too  watchful  of 
anyone  else.  The  farmer  is  the  profiteer 
to  keep  an  eye  on.  Is  that  the  theory  of 
the  present  consideration? 

FARMER  LOSES  GROUND 

Are  we  to  build  walls  now  that  will 
prevent  any  substantial  improvement  for 
the  farmer  in  his  endeavor  to  improve 
his  desperate  lot?  In  1939,  two-thirds  of 
all  the  farms  in  the  United  States  had 
a  gross  farm  income  of  less  than  $1,000. 
About  one  in  every  five  farms  had  a 
gross  income  of  less  than  $250  in  that 
year.  Ten  years  earlier,  in  1929,  those 
farms  with  incomes  of  less  than  $1,000 
were  only  one-half  the  total  farms.  In 
1929  those  farms  with  gross  incomes  of 
less  than  $250  were  only  6.6  percent  of 
the  total.  Shall  we  say  that  the  farm 
condition  is  so  much  improved  that  we 
must  now  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  profiteering  prices  paid  to  the  farmer? 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

-  Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Has  the  Senator  the 
figures  of  income  of  the  individual  farm 
inhabitant  for  the  period  1909-14? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
that  I  have  not  those  figures  ready  at 
hand. 

Mr.  SHIFSTEAD.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  had  them 
from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  think  they  have  been  made 
a  matter  of  record  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SHIFSTEAD.  As  I  recollect,  the 
average  income  of  the  individual  farmer 
was  $135;  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio 
on  which  we  fixed  so-called  parity  for 
the  farmer,  the  average  urban  citizen  at 
that  rate  would  have  had  an  income  just 
four  times  that  much. 

Mr.  NYE.  Quite  so. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  That  would  be  pos¬ 
sibly  between  $450  and  $500. 

Mr.  NYE.  Somewhere  in  that  vicinity. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  And  that  is  the 
ratio  on  which  we  intend  to  keep  the 
farmer. 

Mr.  NYE.  That  is  correct.  It  is  the 
miserable  pittance  that  was  determined 
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as  being  a  parity  price  through  a  period 
of  5  years,  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  interrupt  him  further - 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  On  that  income 
the  farmer  will  have  to  continue  to  carry 
industrial  labor,  the  entrepreneur,  the 
processors,  and  persons  in  the  avenues  of 
sale  and  barter. 

Mr.  NYE.  That  is  precisely  what  it 
comes  to. 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  I  am  led  to  ask 
the  question:  Where  in  the  world  is  our 
sense  of  balance  when  we  would  curb 
farm  prices  without  curbing  all  other 
prices  and  costs  entering  into  price 
making? 

WHEAT  AND  BREAD  PRICES 

Suppose,  now,  that  the  farmer  were  to 
have  for  his  products  beef,  milk,  wheat, 
and  so  forth,  a  price  that  approached  an 
honest  parity  of  prices:  What  would  be 
the  effect,  for  example,  of  a  larger  price 
for  wheat?  What  effect  would  a  larger 
price  have  upon  the  bread  purchaser? 
The  relationship  between  bread  and 
wheat  price  through  the  last  20  years 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  price  of 
bread  was  influenced  by  wheat  prices  in 
a  most  insignificant  degree.  I  have  here 
a  table,  which  I  ask  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  showing  the 
range  of  North  Dakota  average  wheat 
price  and  the  average  white-bread  prices 
prevalent  in  the  39  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1920  to  1940, 
inclusive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  table  is  as  follows: 


Average 
North 
Dakota 
wheat  price 
per  bushel 

Average 
white-bread 
price  in  39 
principal 
cities 

1920 . 

$2.03 

Cents 

11.5 

1921 . . 

1.05 

9.9 

1922 . . . 

.91 

8.7 

1923 . . 

.90 

8.8 

1924 . . . . . . 

1.20 

8.9 

1925 . . . 

1.37 

9.3 

1926 . . . . 

1.31 

9.3 

1927 . . . . 

1.13 

9.2 

1928 _ 

.92 

8.9 

1929  . . 

1.00 

8.8 

1930 . . . 

.67 

8.6 

1931 . . 

.49 

7.7 

1932 . 

.35 

7.0 

1933 . . 

.61 

7.1 

1934 . . 

.84 

8.3 

1935 . . 

.82 

8.3 

1936 . . . 

1.03 

8.2 

1937 . . 

1.01 

8.6 

1938 _ _ _ 

.50 

8.6 

1939 . . 

.64 

7.9 

1940 . . . . 

.70 

8.0 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  a  study  of 
these  figures  shows  how  inconsistent  are 
the  prices  of  bread  in  comparison  with 
wheat  prices.  With  wheat  price  cut  in 
half  from  1920  to  1921,  bread  price 
changed  only  $0,006.  When  wheat  price 
dropped  from  $1.01  in  1937  to  $0.56  in 
1938,  bread  price  held  to  its  level  of  $0,086 
per  pound  loaf.  With  wheat  at  $1.05  in 
1921,  bread  sold  at  $0,099;  with  wheat  at 
$1.03  in  1936,  bread  sold  at  $0,082.  With 
bread  costing  $0,089  in  1924  when  wheat 
was  at  $1.20,  we  find  bread  costing  the 
same  in  1928  when  wheat  was  down  to 
$0.92.  Study  the  comparative  figures  as 


one  will,  he  must  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  wheat  price  has  but  little  effect 
upon  bread  price. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  back  of  this 
table  of  so-called  parity  days,  and  find 
that  in  1913  wheat  at  74  cents  found 
bread  at  $0,056,  while  in  1930  wheat  at  67 
, cents  found  bread  at  $0,086;  in  1914,  with 
wheat  at  93  cents,  bread  sold  at  $0,063, 
while  wheat  at  92  cents  in  1928  found 
the  bread  price  at  $0,089. 

The  facts  do  not  contribute  to  the 
argument  that  increased  farm  prices 
greatly  influence  living  costs. 

Wheat,  to  be  sure,  is  but  one  of  many 
agricultural  products  that  are  involved 
'  t  this  price-fixing  program  and  in  the 
shaping  of  living  costs.  But  what  is 
effected  in  wheat  price  is  generally 
true  of  the  prices  of  other  farm  products. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  freight  rates  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  period  of  so-called  parity. 

Mr.  NYE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  And  taxes  have 
doubled  and  trebled.  There  are  better 
schools  and  better  roads,  and  taxes  are 
at  least  3  times  higher  than  they  were 
30  or  40  years  ago,  and  all  these  things 
are  taken  into  consideration.  Still  the 
farmer’s  ratio  to  industry  is  based  upon 
the  ratio  of  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  urban 
population. 

Mr.  NYE.  Not  only  that,  but,  in 
spite  of  the  increased  cost  of  production 
and  transportation,  we  find  the  farmer 
being  asked,  under  the  measure  now 
pending,  to  be  content  with  about  half 
as  much  for  his  wheat  as  he  received 
during  the  World  War  period,  when 
price  floors  and  ceilings  were  determined. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Without  any  com¬ 
pensatory  control  of  prices  of  the  things 
he  has  to  buy. 

Mr.  NYE.  None  whatsoever.  That 
the  farmer  is  up  against  increasing  pro¬ 
duction  costs  everyone  knows.  Without 
some  price  incentive  it  is  questionable  if 
agricultural  production  is  going  to  be 
able  to  keep  up  with  demand.  However 
patriotic  the  farmer  may  be,  and  is,  he 
is  up  against  factors  now  that  make 
production  increasingly  difficult.  This 
bill  is  definitely  not  giving  anything  but 
added  concern  to  the  dairy  farmer,  and 
the  beef  producer  sees  in  the  legislation 
a  very  definite  threat  to  his  industry. 

LAW  WILL  SLOW  PRODUCTION 

I  am  sure  none  desire  interference 
with  adequate  agricultural  production. 
But  there  is  now  already  an  alarming 
shortage  of  farm  labor  by  reason  of 
larger  wages  available  in  other  industry. 
Industrial  laborers  are  able  to  make 
from  4  to  10  times  as  much  as  the 
farm  worker.  Farm  prices  must  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  advance  to  a  point  that  will 
permit  reasonable  farm  wages,  or  we 
will  gravely  jeopardize  production,  and 
next  year  will  find  us  with  serious 
shortages  of  essential  commodities.  The 
farmer,  often  with  his  son  or  sons  in  the 
military  service,  is  strictly  up  against  a 
difficult  labor  problem  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  Cutting  down  on  prices  is 
hardly  going  to  be  an  incentive  to  him 


in  these  hours  of  difficulty  occasioned  by 
machinery  shortage  and  transportation 
problems. 

Positively,  this  is  no  time  to  be 
practicing  restrictions  upon  any  part  of 
our  American  production  machinery 
which  are  not  practiced  upon  all  alike. 
Curbing  the  influences  that  would  create 
dangerous  inflation  is  desirable,  to  be 
sure,  but  the  curbs  should  be  upon  all 
those  influences.  However  sympathetic 
one  may  be  with  the  cause  of  American 
labor  and  the  wage  earner,  knowing  the 
part  which  wages  play  in  every  price 
structure,  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  grant  power  to  arbitrarily  fix  prices 
to  be  paid  the  farmer  and  others,  while 
leaving  wages  uncontrolled. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point — and  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
will  approve — the  Associated  Press  state¬ 
ment  from  New  York  this  morning  upon 
yesterday’s  meeting  of  the  C.  I.  O.  execu¬ 
tive  committee.  I  read  only  the  first 
paragraph: 

Opposition  to  a  general  sales  or  a  Federal 
wages  tax  was  coupled  today  in  expressions  of 
the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  with  a  recommendation  that 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  unions 
include  demands  for  substantial  wage  in¬ 
creases  and  union  security  in  current  and 
future  bargaining  negotiations. 

I  suggest  that  the  action  in  New  York 
yesterday  was  calculated  far  more  t<5 
effect  a  price  spiral  in  the  United  States 
than  anything  that  may  happen  in  the 
Senate  this  afternoon. 

I  ask  that  the  entire  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SALES,  WAGE  TAXES  OPPOSED  BY  CONGRESS  OF  IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS - EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

URGES  HIGHER  PAY  AND  UNION  SECURITY 

(By  the  Associated  Press) 

New  York,  January  26. — Opposition  to  a 
general  sales  or  a  Federal  wages  tax  was 
coupled  today  in  expressions  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  executive  board 
with  a  recommendation  that  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations  unions  include  de¬ 
mands  for  substantial  wage  increases  and 
union  security  in  current  and  future  bar¬ 
gaining  negotiations. 

Meeting  with  President  Philip  Murray,  the 
board  held  that  living  standards  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  workers  were  being  “seriously  threat¬ 
ened  as  a  result  of  the  spiraling  cost  of 
living  and  inequitably  increased  taxes  upon 
the  low-income  group.” 

Murray  said  statisticians  estimated  the  cost 
of  living  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  2  per¬ 
cent  a  month  and  that  by  March  15  living 
costs  would  be  20  percent  greater  than  in 
January  1941. 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Murray  said,  “finan¬ 
cial  reports  of  corporations  indicate  extraor¬ 
dinary  profits.  There  is  ample  justification 
for  labor  to  present  its  wage-increase  claim 
to  American  industry.” 

He  said  he  believed  these  demands  could 
be  met  without  adding  to  or  creating  any 
spiral  in  “the  so-called  inflationary  proc¬ 
esses.” 

Asked  for  an  Interpretation  of  the  board’s 
“union  security”  stand,  the  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations  chieftain  expressed  be- 
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lief  organized  labor  had  a  right  to  seek  the 
closed  shop  before  the  new  War  Labor  Board. 

The  board  urged  Congress  to  appropriate 
$300,000,000  for  unemployment-compensation 
benefits  to  absorb  the  severity  of  priorities 
unemployment.  Murray  said  Congress  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Organizations  and  Government  esti¬ 
mates  indicated  that  between  3,000,000  and 
3,500,000  would  be  forced  out  of  jobs  by  the 
end  of  the  year  because  of  war  industry  con¬ 
version. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  urged  Federal 
and  State  Governments  to  set  up  boards  to 
handle  problems  created  by  the  increased  cost 
of  living  among  Federal,  State,  and  municipal 
employees  and  called  upon  Congress  to  enact 
a  program  "which  will  stop  war  profiteering 
and  the  creation  of  war  millionaires,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  standard  of  living  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  American  production  at  a  maximum.’’ 

Federal  revenue  to  finance  the  war  should 
be  obtained,  the  board  said,  from  increased 
normal  and  excess-profits  taxes  on  corpora¬ 
tions,  closing  loopholes  in  the  present  indi¬ 
vidual  and  corporation  taxes,  and  increased 
rates  together  with  lowered  exemptions  on 
estate  and  gift  taxes. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much  for  calling  the  article  to  my  at¬ 
tention  at  this  time.  Surely  it  indi¬ 
cates  what  we  may  expect,  and  what 
we  have  a  right  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  cooperation,  in  any  endeavor  to  stabil¬ 
ize  the  price  structure, 

Mr.  President,  I  favored  and  I  voted 
for  the  Bankhead  amendment,  the 
O’Mahoney  amendment,  and  other 
amendments  which  have  sought  to  make 
for  security  against  one-man  control  of 
the  Nation’s  price  structure.  They 
would,  of  course,  tend  to  raise  the  floor 
of  prices  which  would  be  fixed.  But 
these  amendments  do  not  in  any  degree 
remove  the  basic  cause  for  my  complaint 
against  this  price  legislation. 

FARMER  IN  PRICE  STRAIT  JACKET 

The  American  farmer  is  as  patriotic 
and  as  willing  to  do  his  part  in  winning 
the  war  for  his  country  as  any  other 
class  of  Americans,  but  it  is  not  in  me 
to  blame  him  for  objecting  to  restrictions 
and  limitations  not  applicable  to  others. 
Because  I  object  to  placing  agriculture 
in  a  price  strait  jacket  which  does  not 
apply  to  all  others  who  play  a  part  in 
determining  prices  and  the  balance  which 
should  obtain  in  our  economy,  I  shall  vote 
against  this  so-called  price-control  bill 
conference  report. 

The  loss  of  the  O’Mahoney  amendment 
in  conference  is  to  be  regretted.  In  that 
amendment  there  was  assurance  of  some 
ability  to  give  the  farmer  a  price  that 
would  be  in  step  with  other  cost  factors. 

The  Bankhead  amendment,  which  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bill,  offers  some  safeguard 
for  the  farmer  against  arbitrary  price  fix¬ 
ing.  The  voice  given  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  under  this  amendment  is  only 
a  limited  power,  however.  The  amend¬ 
ment  by  no  means  affords  a  legislative 
restriction  which  cannot  be  gotten  around 
if  there  is  real  wish  to  get  around  the 
Secretary’s  findings. 

WAGES  UNCONTROLLED 

The  question  is  asked:  “If  there  is 
no  price-control  legislation,  inflation  will 
at  once  result;  would  you  chance  this  in 
the  name  of  upholding  the  interest  of 
the  farmer?”  My  answer  can  be  direct : 
Inflation  is  already  here  and  will  continue 


to  grow,  and  no  material  prevention  of 
general  inflation  is  provided  in  the  bill 
so  long  as  it  leaves  uncontrolled  the  item 
of  wages — the  largest  factor  in  price 
making. 

Experience  dictates  this  vote  of  mine 
against  this  price-fixing  bill.  I  cannot 
forget  what  happened  to  the  farmer  25 
years  ago.  Somehow  many  are  given  to 
feel  that  this  time  things  are  going  to 
be  different;  this  time  a  price  floor  is 
going  to  be  a  floor  and  not  a  ceiling.  If 
it  is  any  different  this  time,  I  fear  the 
difference  will  be  found  in  the  increased 
intensity  of  the  operation  against  the 
farmer  and  his  proportionate  share  of 
the  national  income. 

SHAMEFUL  EXPERIENCE  AGAIN 

Now  that  war  has  become  the  lot  of 
our  Nation,  I  shall  let  no  act  or  word  or 
thought  of  mine  lessen  the  chance  of  vic¬ 
tory  for  my  country;  indeed,  I  shall  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
victory  with  every  energy  I  possess.  I 
fought  against  the  involvement  of  my 
country  in  this  world  madness  with  the 
same  energy.  I  think  nothing  contrib¬ 
uted  so  largely  to  this  extended  effort  on 
my  part  as  did  my  memory  of  what  the 
last  war  did  to  the  farm  people  and  to 
farm  communities  in  those  States  of  my 
acquaintance,  and  particularly  my  own 
State,  which  is  so  completely  agricultural. 
To  put  these  farm  people,  often  the  same 
ones,  through  the  wringer  that  bled  them 
quite  white  starting  in  1918,  would  be  all 
but  criminal.  We  in  these  places,  who 
are  offered  the  chance  to  serve  and  guard, 
owe  it  to  ourselves  to  guard  against  repe¬ 
tition  of  that  painful,  shameful  experi¬ 
ence. 

I  wish  we  could  more  largely  vision 
what  is  ahead  of  us  and  the  importance 
to  the  future  of  our  effort  now  to  let  the 
agricultural  industry  come  through  this 
emergency  with  such  strength  and  stabil¬ 
ity  as  will  give  the  Nation  something  rea¬ 
sonably  strong  to  tie  to  when  comes  the 
day  for  rebuilding  our  economy. 

We  ought  at  least  to  try  to  profit  by 
our  memory  of  what  followed  the  last 
war.  The  farmer  during  that  war  was 
given  no  such  chance  to  build  up  profits 
and  reserves  as  was  enjoyed  by  others. 
His  production  was  sold  under  a  ceiling 
of  prices  during  the  inflationary  period. 
His  gain  was  limited.  When  the  boom 
period  ended  and  getting  back  to  nor¬ 
malcy  became  the  economic  rule,  the  floor 
fell  out  from  under  the  farmer;  he  was 
without  the  reserve  created  by  profit 
which  others  had  enjoyed,  and  he  became 
the  national  football,  to  be  kicked  at 
pleasure.  The  country  marched  right 
over  him  when  liquidation  was  demanded. 
For  years  he  was  trampled  upon  until  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  national  in¬ 
come  became  a  disgrace.  His  proportion¬ 
ate  share  of  the  income  fell  from  16.7 
percent  in  1918  to  11.5  percent  in  1920, 
then  to  6.5  percent  in  1921,  since  which 
time  he  has  not  in  any  year  won  more 
than  9  percent. 

FINISH  OFF  THE  FARMER 

His  weakness  tended  gradually  to  tear 
down  other  industry.  By  reason  of  lack 
of  buying  power  in  the  agricultural  third 
or  fourth  of  our  total  population  it  was 


inevitable  that  the  props  under  our  whole 
economy  would  crumble — and  crumble 
they  finally  did — bringing  us  the  most 
challenging  break-down  our  economic 
system  had  known.  Years  of  legislative 
effort,  solicitation,  and  spending  have 
followed.  The  result  is  that  today  the 
25  percent  of  our  people  on  the  farms  are 
dividing  less  than  8  percent  of  the  total 
national  income.  Now  we  start  all  over 
again;  we  are  engaged  in  another  war, 
and  fear  seems  to  exist  that  the  farmer 
might  somehow  get  more  than  8  percent 
of  the  income,  and  we  find  the  will  exists 
to  put  him  back  in  a  strait  jacket  of 
price  control,  the  selfsame  jacket  that 
all  but  destroyed  him  after  the  last  war. 
Perhaps  another  war  and  some  more 
price-control  ceilings  can  finish  off  the 
American  farmer  this  time,  get  him  out 
of  the  income  class  completely,  and  let 
America  feed  herself  with  supplies  from 
Canada,  Argentina,  the  Philippines, 
China,  Japan,  and  the  East  Indies. 

LET  AGRICULTURE  BE  STRONG 

No  single  industry  is  as  basic  to  Amer¬ 
ican  strength  in  an  economic  way  as  agri¬ 
culture.  When  we  say  that  this  industry 
occupies  one-fourth  of  our  population  we 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  American 
dependence  upon  it  because  we  do  not 
include  the  millions  whose  business  de¬ 
pendence  is  first  and  last  upon  the 
farmer — the  mechanics,  the  merchants 
and  dealers,  the  insurance  agents,  the 
doctors,  the  lawyers — the  entire  popula¬ 
tions  of  towns  and  cities  in  the  agricul¬ 
tural  communities.  What  is  more  basic 
in  our  economy  than  agriculture?  No 
other  industry  compares  with  it.  Then 
why  not  treat  it  as  the  pillar  upon  which 
we  must  plan  and  build  instead  of  treat¬ 
ing  it  as  poor  relation  who  will  somehow 
shift  for  himself? 

If  we  are  reasonably  wise  today  we  will 
count  on  a  terrible  day  of  reckoning  when 
we  shall  have  won  this  war  and  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  swinging 
back  to  a  normal  economy  which  is  not 
inflated  by  the  quick  and  expensive  and 
inflationary  demands  of  war,  of  swinging 
back  to  an  economy  that  is  dependent 
upon  construction  rather  than  destruc¬ 
tion.  If  we  count  on  this  obvious  neces¬ 
sity  arising,  then  we  shall  be  wise  to  give 
every  encouragement  we  can  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  to  the  end  that  it  shall  be  a  strong, 
healthy  enterprise  that  will  serve  as  a 
substantial  base  upon  which  we  can  re¬ 
build  and  reclaim  that  thing  called  nor¬ 
malcy  when  the  world’s  madness  is  ended; 
and  do  this  rebuilding  without  the  ex¬ 
cuseless  pain  which  must  again  result  if 
we  push  agriculture  to  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  only  to  drag  everything  else  down 
with  it  ultimately.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  million  people  are  going  to  find  re¬ 
covery  much  easier  if  that  one-quarter  of 
them  engaged  in  the  single  endeavor  of 
producing  our  first  essential  require¬ 
ments  are  able  to  carry  on  strongly 
through  this  war  emergency  and  come 
out  of  it  with  a  stability  that  will  enable 
them  to  consume  the  products  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  which  the  industrial  part  of 
our  population  will  return  when  planes, 
guns,  and  armour  plate  are  no  longer  in 
wartime  demand. 
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FARMER  THE  GOAT 

To  me  it  seems  that  there  need  be  no 
grave  fears  about  any  inflation  to  which 
the  farmer  may  contribute,  at  least  not 
until  that  farm  one-quarter  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  is  receiving  something  approxi¬ 
mating  one-quarter  of  the  national  in¬ 
come.  That  is  what  we  ought  to  be  talk¬ 
ing  about  as  honest  parity.  Until  this 
price  control  is  fastened  upon  all  as  it  is 
fastened  upon  the  farmer,  the  talk  of  pre¬ 
venting  inflationary  prices  is  just  so  much 
of  what  is  commonly  called  fooling  the 
farmer.  This  bill  is  going  once  again  to 
make  Mr.  American  Farmer  the  goat. 

Mr.  President,  the  figures  and  statis¬ 
tics  which  I  have  quoted  are  from  tables 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  I  now  ask  to  have  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

One  table  shows  the  sales,  home  con¬ 
sumption,  cash  income,  and  gross  income 
from  wheat,  1910  to  1940,  for  the  State  of 
North  Dakota. 

The  second  table  shows  the  index  num¬ 
bers  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  ma¬ 
chinery  and  for  all  commodities  used  in 
production,  retail  prices  of  bread,  and 
farm  debt  in  the  United  States,  1910-40. 

The  third  table  shows  the  average  price 
per  bushel  for  wheat  in  selected  markets 
and  grades  from  1910  to  1940. 

The  fourth  table  reveals  the  incomes  to 
persons  on  farms  as  percentage  of  na¬ 
tional  income  and  farm  population  as 
percentage  of  total  population,  1910  to 
1940. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Table  1. — Sales,  home  consumption,  cash  in¬ 
come  and  gross  income  from  wheat,  by 

States,  1910-40 


North  Dakota 


Calendar 

year 

Sales 

Aver¬ 

age 

price 

per 

bushel 

Cash 

in¬ 

come 

Horn 

sumi 

Quan¬ 

tity 

con- 

Dtion 

Value 

Gross 

in¬ 

come 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

bu. 

dols. 

bu. 

dols. 

dols. 

1910 . 

57,  087 

0.97 

55, 114 

47 

46 

55, 160 

1911 . 

58,  058 

.90 

52,  477 

55 

50 

52,  527 

1912 . 

114,  215 

.78 

88,  965 

55 

43 

89,008 

1913 . 

105,  190 

.74 

77,  631 

55 

41 

77,  672 

1914 . 

84,  963 

.93 

79,  186 

55 

51 

79,  237 

1915 . 

116,  194 

.95 

110,  037 

55 

52 

110,089 

1916 _ 

75,  309 

1. 19 

89,  822 

52 

62 

89,  884 

1917 . 

53,  668 

1.93 

103,  802 

75 

145 

103,  947 

1918 . 

82,  698 

2.04 

168,  379 

78 

159 

168,  538 

1919 . 

50,  785 

2.  24 

113,802 

55 

123 

113,  925 

1920 . 

61,  344 

2.03 

124,  4S4 

60 

122 

124,  606 

1921 . 

74,  291 

1.05 

77, 860 

64 

67 

77, 927 

1922 . 

94,  458 

.91 

86,  276 

60 

55 

86,  331 

1923 . 

77,  071 

.90 

69,  559 

54 

49 

69,008 

1924 _ 

104,  976 

1.20 

125,  464 

55 

66 

125,  530 

1925 . 

109,  305 

1.37 

149,  792 

56 

77 

149,  869 

1926 . 

62,  716 

1.31 

82,  437 

55 

72 

82,  509 

1927 . 

106, 966 

1.13 

120,  760 

58 

66 

120,  826 

1928 _ 

123,  543 

.92 

113,  123 

120 

110 

113,  233 

1929 . 

94,  090 

1.00 

93,  991 

116 

116 

94, 107 

1930 . 

86,  570 

.67 

58,003 

660 

442 

58,445 

1931 . 

39,  579 

.49 

19,  476 

546 

268 

19,  744 

1932 _ 

60,  628 

.35 

20,998 

1,265 

443 

21,441 

1933 . 

66,  654 

.61 

40,  514 

1,  404 

856 

41,370 

1934 . 

23,811 

.84 

20,  077 

693 

582 

20,659 

1935 . 

27,958 

.82 

22,  934 

1,000 

820 

23,  754 

1936 . 

21,817 

1.03 

22,  417 

408 

420 

22,837 

1937 . 

35,  059 

1.01 

35,  416 

516 

521 

35,  937 

1938 . 

51,  908 

.56 

29,  325 

683 

326 

29,651 

1939 . 

77,501 

.64 

49,  621 

560 

358 

49, 979 

1940 . 

106,  737 

.70 

74,  761 

700 

490 

75,  251 

Income  parity  for  agriculture,  pt.  X,  sec.  6— Income 
from  wheat. 


Table  2. — Index  numbers  of  prices  paid  by 
farmers  for  machinery  and  for  all  commod¬ 
ities  used  in  production,  retail  prices  of 
bread,  and  farm  debt,  United  States, 
1910-40 


Index  num¬ 
bers 

Farm  debt 

Year 

Prices  paid  for  machinery  i 

1910-14  =  100 

All  commodities  used  in 

production '  1910-14=100 

Total  farm  debt 3 

Total  number  of  farms 3 

Total  farm  population 

Per  farm 

Per  capita 

1910. 

102 

98 

Mill. 

dol. 

4, 444 

Thou¬ 
sands 
6, 362 

Thou¬ 
sands 
32,  077 

Dol. 

699 

Dol. 

139 

1911. 

101 

103 

4,816 

6,  390 

32, 110 

754 

150 

1912. 

102 

98 

5,  331 
5,890 

6,  420 

32,  210 

830 

166 

1913. 

98 

102 

6,  450 

32,  270 

913 

183 

1914. 

96 

99 

6,321 

6,  480 

32,  320 

975 

196 

1915. 

100 

104 

6,677 

6,520 

32,440 

1,024 

206 

1616. 

107 

124 

7,  132 

6,560 

32,  530 

1,087 

219 

1917. 

126 

151 

8,  062 

6,540 

32,  340 

1,233 

249 

1918. 

155 

174 

9,  057 

6,  520 

31,  770 

1,389 

285 

1919. 

161 

192 

10, 107 

6,  470 

30,  930 

1,562 

327 

1920. 

167 

174 

12,  321 

6,448 

31,614 

1,911 

390 

1921. 

156 

141 

13,  634 

6,  500 

31,  763 

2,098 

429 

1922. 

142 

139 

13,  751 

6,  510 

31,  749 

2, 112 

433 

1923. 

146 

141 

13,  729 

6,400 

37, 130 

2,145 

441 

1924. 

152 

143 

13,  506 

6,  350 

30,  817 

2,127 

438 

1925. 

153 

147 

12,  677 

6,  372 

30,  830 

1,989 

411 

1926. 

154 

146 

12,  440 

6,340 

30,619 

1,962 

406 

1927. 

154 

145 

12,  269 

6,260 

30, 170 

1,  960 
1,972 

407 

1928. 

154 

148 

12,  363 

6,270 

30,  188 

410 

1929. 

153 

147 

12,  363 

6,290 

30,  220 

1,966 

409 

1930. 

152 

140 

12,019 

6,289 

30, 169 

1,911 

398 

1931. 

150 

122 

11,500 

6,  390 

30,  497 

1,800 

377 

1932. 

141 

107 

10,  842 

6,  530 

30,  971 

1,660 

350 

1933. 

137 

108 

9,  963 

6,  720 

31,  693 

1,483 

314 

1934. 

144 

125 

9, 154 

6,770 

31,  770 

1,352 

288 

1935. 

148 

126 

8,  935 

6,812 

31,801 

1,312 

281 

1936. 

149 

126 

8,771 

6,640 

31,  355 

1,321 

1,336 

280 

1937. 

154 

135 

8,628 

6,460 

30,  846 

280 

1938. 

160 

124 

8,  741 

6,320 

30,  502 

1,383 

287 

1939. 

157 

122 

9,  025 

6,210 

6,097 

30,  305 

1,453 

298 

1940. 

157 

124 

8,  926 

30,  079 

1,464 

297 

1  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 

2  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Division  of  Statistical  and  Historical  Research,  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics. 

Table  3. — Agricultural  statistics,  1941 


wheat:  average  price  per  bushel,  selected 

MARKETS  AND  GRADES,  1900-1940 


Year  be¬ 
ginning 
July 

Minneapolis,  No.  1 
Northern  Spring 

Minneapolis,  No.  2 
Amber  Durum 

St.  Louis,  No.  2 
Red  Winter 

Kansas  City,  No.  2 
Hard  Winter 

Chicago,  No.  2 
Hard  Winter 

New  York,  No.  2 
Hard  Winter  1 

Liverpool,  im¬ 
ported  3 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1900 . 

75 

74 

67 

72 

84 

87 

1901 . 

72 

72 

68 

71 

82 

87 

1902 . 

74 

71 

68 

73 

85 

89 

1903 _ 

87 

69 

87 

77 

81 

98 

90 

1904 . 

113 

92 

103 

97 

101 

120 

395 

1905 . 

84 

70 

90 

80 

86 

96 

4  98 

1906 . 

83 

64 

76 

72 

76 

92 

93 

1907 . 

107 

85 

94 

93 

96 

116 

110 

1908 . 

111 

95 

104 

99 

100 

122 

120 

1909 . 

109 

90 

113 

107 

109 

120 

120 

1910 . 

105 

87 

99 

98 

100 

104 

107 

1911 . 

107 

98 

94 

97 

94 

110 

112 

1912 . 

87 

85 

105 

88 

94 

103 

114 

1913 . 

88 

83 

89 

84 

89 

99 

106 

1914 . 

120 

122 

110 

105 

111 

136 

157 

1915 . 

109 

104 

120 

119 

114 

128 

175 

1916 . 

176 

180 

163 

171 

157 

208 

224 

1917 . 

220 

218 

223 

252 

228 

240 

235 

1918 . 

‘  236 

222 

223 

219 

234 

237 

240 

1919 . 

300 

249 

230 

242 

227 

255 

215 

1920 . 

201 

200 

213 

183 

216 

210 

223 

1921 . 

148 

119 

127 

120 

128 

135 

151 

1922 . 

126 

107 

121 

113 

113 

131 

144 

1923 . 

124 

106 

107 

105 

106 

121 

«  127 

1924 . 

158 

156 

159 

135 

139 

170 

181 

1925 . 

165 

144 

169 

163 

161 

180 

176 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  3. — Agricultural  statistics,  1941 — Con. 

wheat:  average  price  per  bushel,  selected 
markets  and  grades,  1900-1940 — contd. 


Year  be¬ 
ginning 
July 

Minneapolis,  No.  1 

Northern  Spring 

Minneapolis,  No.  2 

Amber  Durum 

St.  Louis,  No.  2 

Red  Winter 

Kansas  City,  No.  2 

Hard  Winter 

I  Chicago,  No.  2 

Hard  Winter 

New  York,  No.  2 

Hard  Winter  ' 

Liverpool,  im¬ 

ported  2 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 

1926 . 

151 

155 

138 

135 

140 

156 

163 

1927 . 

141 

132 

149 

135 

138 

153 

152 

1928 . 

126 

113 

139 

112 

117 

131 

128 

1929 . 

130 

119 

130 

120 

130 

126 

129 

1930 . 

82 

78 

83 

76 

84 

3  92 

80 

1931. . 

71 

76 

52 

47 

53 

68 

59 

1932 _ 

61 

58 

55 

51 

53 

69 

54 

1933 . 

91 

103 

94 

88 

94 

106 

68 

1934 . . 

116 

'  138 

94 

98 

102 

119 

81 

1935 . 

126 

113 

95 

105 

104 

125 

90 

1936 _ 

147 

157 

111 

121 

117 

143 

126 

1937 . 

128 

107 

113 

in 

118 

116 

124 

1938. . 

79 

72 

70 

70 

70 

87 

70 

1939 . 

97 

92 

75 

74 

78 

112 

(») 

1940 _ 

90 

92 

82 

82 

85 

106 

•  1900-1908  averages  of  monthly  high  and  low  from 
Annual  Statistical  Report,  New  York  Produce  Ex¬ 
change,  of  No.  1  Northern  Spring;  1909  to  date  averages 
of  daily  closing  prices  in  the  cash  market  from  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

2  Compiled  from  Broomhall’s  Yearbooks  and  Com 
Trade  News,  1900-1925,  Imported  Red;  1926  to  date, 
average  of  all  parcels  at  Liverpool. 

3  Average  for  6  months. 

4  Average  for  10  months. 

•  No.  1  Dark  Northern  Spring  beginning  1918. 

•  Average  for  11  months. 

J  Hard  Amber  Durum  beginning  1934. 

!  Market  closed  September  1939. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 

The  prices  at  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  and 
St.  Louis  are  weighted  averages.  New  York  and  Liver¬ 
pool  are  simple  averages.  The  weighted  average  prices 
are  compiled  from  daily  trade  papers  of  markets  named. 


Table  4 — Income  to  persons  on  farms  as  per¬ 
centage  of  national  income  and  farm  pop¬ 
ulation  as  percentage  of  total  population. 
United  States,  1910-40 


Year 

Income  to 
persons  on 
farms  as 
percentage 
of  national 
income  i 

Farm  pop¬ 
ulation  as 
percentage 
of  total 
popula¬ 
tion  2 

1910 . 

Percent 

13. 5 

Percent 

35. 1 

34.5 

1911 . 

12. 1 

1912 . . 

12.7 

34.1 
33.  5 

1913 _ _ 

11.7 

1914 . . 

12.  5 

32.9 

1915 . . 

11.6 

32.5 

1916 . 

11.3 

32. 1 

1917 . 

15.7 

31.  4 

1918 . . 

16.7 

30.5 

1919.... 

15.0 

29.5 

1920  ... 

11.  5 

29.9 
29.  5 

1921. . . . . 

6.5 

1922 . . . . 

8.  1 

29.0 

1923 . . 

8.0 

28.0 

1924.. . 

7.9 

27.2 

1925 . 

9.2 

26.8 

1926.... 

8.3 

26.2 

1927 . 

8. 1 

25.5 

1928 . 

8.3 

25.2 

1929  . . 

7.9 

24.9 

1930 . 

6.9 

24.6 

1931 . . . . 

6.9 

24.  7 

1932 . 

5.3 

24.9 

1933. . 

7.2 

25.3 

1934 . 

7.2 

25.2 

1935 . 

9.0 

25. 1 

1936 . . . 

8.3 

24.6 

1937 . 

8.7 

24.0 

1938 . . 

7.7 

23.6 

1939 

7.6 

23.  2 

1940 . 

7.2 

22.9 

1  Including  Government  payments  and  value  of 
changes  in  inventories.  From  table  1,  columns  5  and  6. 
•  Jan.  1.  From  table  3. 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
President,  I  shall  detain  the  Senate  for 
but  a  moment. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  enactment  of 
the  so-called  price-control  bill  for  the 
following  reasons: 

First.  The  measure  is  admittedly  a 
consumers  bill  and  has  for  one  purpose — 
if  not  its  main  purpose — the  holding 
down  of  prices  of  raw  materials  from 
which  food  and  clothing  are  derived. 

The  bill  provides  an  automatic  plan  for 
fixing  definite  prices  for  such  products  as 
wheat,  corn,  cotton,  hogs,  and  cattle,  yet 
leaves  to  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  the  prices  to  be  charged  for  the 
products  derived  or  processed  from  such 
products  as  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  hogs, 
and  cattle. 

The  bill  gives  the  Price  Administrator 
the  power  to  hold  agricultural  prices 
down  to  the  limits  prescribed,  but  places 
no  comparable  automatic  limitations 
upon  the  prices  of  goods  derived  or  proc¬ 
essed  from  such  raw  materials. 

Second.  The  bill,  if  enacted,  will  confer 
upon  one  man — the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor — full  power  to  adjust,  regulate,  and 
control  the  domestic  economy,  not  only 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  but  in 
addition  a  large  percent  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  such  power  proposed 
and  attempted  to  be  delegated  is  too 
much  power  to  be  delegated  to  any  one 
man  irrespective  of  his  ability,  education, 
and  experience. 

Third.  Under  the  Constitution,  ail  leg¬ 
islative  power  conferred  is  vested  in  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  may  not  dele¬ 
gate  its  legislative  powers  save  under  cer¬ 
tain  definite  and  specific  conditions  and 
within  definite  limitations.  In  order  for 
the  Congress  to  delegate  its  legislative 
powers  the  conditions  upon  which  such 
powers  are  proposed  to  be  delegated  must 
be  stated  or  such  conditions  must  be 
found  to  exist  by  the  agent  before  he 
may  act  and,  second,  definite  limitations 
must  be  fixed  in  the  law  beyond  which 
the  agent  cannot  act. 

This  bill  provides,  save  in  a  very  few 
Instances,  that  the  Price  Administrator 
may  fix  prices  on  any  commodity  at  any 
figure  “as  in  his  judgment  will  be  gener¬ 
ally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  act.” 

I  hold  that  the  bill  does  not  propose  to 
delegate  the  legislative  powers  of  the 
Congress  in  a  constitutional  manner,  and 
that  if  the  bill  is  enacted  into  law  and 
tested  in  the  courts  the  act  will  be  held 
to  be  invalid,  null,  and  void. 

Mr.  President,  history  shows  that  the 
only  time  the  farmers  have  ever  had  an 
equality  with  industry  has  been  during 
or  just  after  a  war  of  major  importance. 
Now,  after  a  decade  of  agricultural  de¬ 
pression,  we  find  ourselves  engaged  in  an¬ 
other  war  of  major  importance;  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  called  upon  to  en¬ 
act  legislation  having  for  its  main  objec¬ 
tive  the  holding  down  of  prices  of  farm 
products. 

In  the  absence  of  similar  definite  provi¬ 
sions  and  limitations  respecting  the  prices 
of  processed  products,  industrial  goods, 
wares,  commodities,  services,  fees,  com¬ 
missions,  salaries,  and  wages,  I  hold  that 


the  bill,  if  enacted,  will  be  unfair  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  producers  generally. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  I  shall  vote 
against  its  passage. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  make  as  simple  and  brief  a 
statement  as  may  be  possible  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  reasons  why  I  believe  the 
conference  report  is  not  a  satisfactory 
price-control  bill. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  made  a  similar  statement  to  the 
Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  in  this 
city  only  a  few  days  ago.  He  prepared 
a  statement  with  respect  to  the  pub¬ 
lished  report  of  his  remarks  before  that 
group,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown!, 
who  has  entered  it  in  the  Record  of 
today’s  proceedings.  I  do  not  have  it 
before  me,  but  I  glanced  over  it,  and 
my  understanding  of  it  is  that  it  was  a 
declaration  on  Mr.  Henderson’s  part 
that  the  bill,  as  agreed  upon  by  the  con¬ 
ferees,  will  not  prevent  inflation.  He 
asked  the  members  of  the  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  not  to  blame  him  if 
inflation  should  result. 

I  am  likewise  of  the  opinion  that  the 
bill  will  not  prevent  inflation.  Since  the 
so-called  O’Mahoney  amendment,  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  wage  parities,  has  been 
rejected,  I  wish  the  Record  to  be  quite 
clear  that  if  inflation  comes  it  will  not 
be  because  of  the  formula  which  I  pro¬ 
posed,  tying  the  prices  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  to  the  rising  prices  of  industrial 
wages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  bill  to  control  that  factor. 
As  I  said  during  the  debate  upon  the 
bill  itself,  when  I  was  explaining  my 
amendment,  I  can  understand  and  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  motives  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  in  avoiding  placing  a  limit  upon 
wages,  because  I  know  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  people  in  industry,  as 
well  as  upon  the  farms,  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  a  fair  return.  So  my  proposal  was 
simply  that,  since  the  committee  had 
undertaken  as  a  policy  not  to  place  any 
restraint  upon  this  important  factor, 
there  should  be  recognition  of  the  farm¬ 
er’s  place  in  our  economy. 

However,  altogether  aside  from  that, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is 
grave  danger  of  inflation.  The  pro¬ 
posal  was  made  many  years  ago  that  in 
case  of  war  the  Congress  should  under¬ 
take  to  prevent  inflation.  That  was  a 
wise  suggestion.  It  was  made  over  and 
over  and  over  again,  in  document  after 
document,  article  after  article,  and  con¬ 
gressional  hearing  after  congressional 
hearing,  by  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  War  Industries 
Board  during  the  last  war. 

It  may  be  worth  while  now  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  sentence  or  two  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Baruch,  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Joint  Congressional  and 
Cabinet  Commission  constituted  pur¬ 
suant  to  public  resolution  No.  98,  of  the 
Seventy-first  Congress,  on  the  subject  of 
taking  the  profit  out  of  war. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  want  to  take  the 
profit  out  of  war.  I  want  to  take  the 


profit  out  of  war;  the  farmers  want  to 
take  the  profit  out  of  war;  the  people 
would  like  to  see  Congress  pass  a  bill 
which  would  take  the  profit  out  of  war; 
but,  that  is  precisely  what  we  refused  to 
do.  Why  should  we  take  the  profit  out 
of  war?  Mr.  Baruch  says,  in  this  docu¬ 
ment: 

This  process  (of  inflation)  Intensifies  as 
time  elapses,  with  the  following  inevitable 
results : 

I  shall  not  read  them  all,  but  shall  ask 
that  they  be  placed  in  the  Record.  Let 
me  read  only  No.  3: 

Inflation  enormously  increases  the  cost  of 
war  and  multiplies  burdens  on  the  backs  of 
generations  yet  to  come.  The  war  debt  of 
the  Nation  is  necessarily  incurred  in  terms  of 
debased  dollar  values.  In  the  inevitable 
post-war  deflation  the  debt  of  course  remains 
at  the  inflated  figure.  Thus  the  bonds  that 
our  Government  sold  in  the  World  War  for 
50-cent  dollars  must  be  paid  through  the 
years  by  taxes  levied  in  100-cent  dollars. 

For  example,  our  total  war  expenditure  was 
$39,000,000,000  incurred  in  terms  of  1917, 
1918,  1919,  and  1920  dollars.  In  terms  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  1913  dollars  it  would 
have  been  only  $13,000,000,000,  or  in  terms  of 
1930  dollars  probably  not  more  than  $15,000.- 
000,000.  Such  a  grotesque  result  would  be 
almost  unbelievable  were  the  figures  not  liv¬ 
ing  facts.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  avoid 
this  practical  doubling  of  the  economic  bur¬ 
den  of  war  certainly  we  should  spare  no  effort 
to  accomplish  it. 

That  simple,  straightforward  state¬ 
ment  by  Bernard  Baruch  is  one  which  is 
not  open  to  refutation.  If  it  were  true 
that  the  cost  of  the  World  War  might 
have  been  limited  to  $15,000,000,000  in¬ 
stead  of  a  sum  somewhat  in  excess  of 
$39,000,000,000,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Baruch — • 
and  it  is  true — then  how  much  more  true 
is  it  today  that  by  intelligent  and  cou¬ 
rageous  action  we  can  now  keep  down 
the  cost  of  this  war.  The  President  has 
summoned  Congress  to  expend  $56,000,- 
000,000  for  defense  and  attack,  and  Con¬ 
gress  has  applauded  that  request  and  is 
willing  to  grant  it. 

This  morning  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  filed  its  report  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $12,000,000,000  or  so  for 
the  construction  of  new  airplanes.  That 
expenditure  should  have  been  made  be¬ 
fore;  but  here  we  are  making  it.  Such 
expenditures  are  the  factors  which  bring 
about  the  need  for  a  sane  price-control 
bill,  one  which  will  affect  all  elements  of 
our  economy.  These  are  the  facts  which 
clearly  indicate  that  Congress  should 
undertake  to  take  the  profit  out  of  war. 

How  is  that  to  be  done?  Slapping  to 
another  paragraph  in  Mr.  Baruch’s  mem¬ 
orandum  to  Congress,  he  said: 

To  measure  inflation  of  price  and  profit 
we  must  have  some  norm.  The  obvious  norm 
is  the  whole  price  structure  as  it  existed  on 
some  antecedent  date  near  to  the  declaration 
of  war  on  which  the  normal  operation  of 
the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
be  said  to  have  controlled  price.  That  de¬ 
termined,  we  need  a  method  of  freezing  the 
whole  price  structure  at  that  level.  The  ob¬ 
vious  way  to  do  this  is  simple — by  proclama¬ 
tion  to  decree  that  every  price  in  the  whole 
national  pattern  as  of  that  determined  date 
shall  be  the  maximum  that  may  thence¬ 
forth  be  charged  for  anything — rents,  wages, 
interest  rates,  commissions,  fees— in  short, 
the  price  for  every  item  and  service  In  com¬ 
merce. 
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Ah,  Mr.  President,  there  is  the  sum¬ 
mons  from  the  man  who  was  the  head 
of  the  War  Industries  Board.  There  is 
the  finger  pointing  out  the  path  down 
which  we  should  walk  in  order  to  prevent 
any  element  of  our  economy,  any  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  population,  any  farmer,  any 
industrialist,  any  worker,  any  lawyer,  any 
doctor,  or  any  other  person  in  our  whole 
population  from  making  any  profit  out  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
lessons  of  the  last  12  months  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  we 
ought  to  be  through  with  half  measures. 
How  can  we  hope  by  such  means  to  win 
a  total  war  which  requires  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  all  our  producing  facilities  as 
well  as  the  cooperation  of  all  our  fighting 
facilities?  If  we  are,  indeed,  to  wage  a 
total  war  in  this  modern  war  of  econo¬ 
mies,  we  must  make  such  an  undertaking 
the  effort  of  every  single  factor  in  the 
economy.  Does  the  bill  do  so?  Does  the 
bill  undertake  to  control  rents?  Yes;  in 
the  defense  areas,  but  nowhere  else. 
Does  it  control  wages?  Not  at  all.  Does 
it  control  interest  rates?  Not  at  all. 
Does  it  control  commissions?  It  does  not. 
Does  it  control  fees?  Certainly  not.  It 
controls  only  the  prices  of  commodities. 
The  great  weight  of  our  effort  now  and  in 
the  future  will  be  directed  toward  the 
production  of  commodities  to  be  used  by 
the  Government,  and  not  commodities  to 
be  used  by  the  people.  So  price  control 
is  to  be  exercised  only  upon  the  commodi¬ 
ties  used  by  the  people;  and,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oklahoma  has  just  said,  the 
bill,  far  from  being  an  all-out  price- 
control  bill,  as  it  should  be,  is  only  a  con¬ 
sumer’s  bill,  an  industrialist’s  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  longer  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  memorandum  submitted 
by  Bernard  Baruch  to  the  Joint  Con¬ 
gressional  and  Cabinet  Commission  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PREVENTING  WAR  INFLATION 

The  following  sequence  has  attended  every 
major  conflict  in  history: 

(1)  Shortages  of  services  and  things  de¬ 
velop  rapidly. 

(2)  Competitive  bidding  among  the  pro¬ 
curement  agencies  of  government  and,  in  the 
last  war,  at  least,  other  procurement  agen¬ 
cies,  and  for  the  civil  population  send  all 
prices  into  a  rapidly  ascending  spiral. 

(3)  Expenses  of  government  multiply. 
The  abnormal  need  for  money  requires  vast 
issues  of  certificates  of  governmental  indebt¬ 
edness.  The  inherent  threat  of  destruction 
of  government  impairs  national  credit.  The 
combination  of  all  these  things  rapidly  de¬ 
bases  the  exchange  value  of  money  thereby 
still  further  increasing  the  prices  of  things. 
The  consequent  destruction  of  buying  power 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  begins  almost 
immediately  to  Impair  the  economic  strength 
of  the  Nation  in  the  conflict.  This  sapping 
of  economic  strength  will,  in  future  wars, 
be  the  determining  cause  of  defeat.  As  Lu- 
dendorf  has  so  bitterly  complained,  his 
military  front  remained  impregnable  long 
after  what  he  called  the  home  front  had 
crumbled.  Destruction  of  civil  morale  de¬ 
feated  Germany. 

This  process  intensifies  as  time  elapses 
with  the  following  inevitable  results : 

(1)  Destruction  of  domestic  morale 
through  a  Just  and  bitter  resentment  by  sol¬ 


diers,  their  families  (and,  indeed,  by  all  per¬ 
sons  of  fixed  income)  at  the  spectacle  of  gro¬ 
tesquely  exaggerated  profits  and  income  to 
those  engaged  in  trade  or  in  services  for  sale 
in  competitive  markets  and  the  constantly 
increasing  burden  of  bare  existence  to  all 
those  who  are  not  so  engaged.  This  is  the 
greatest  source  of  complaint  of  “unequal 
burdens.”  The  present  demands  for  “equal¬ 
izing  burdens”  and  “taking  the  profit  out 
of  war”  both  go  back  to  this  single  phenom¬ 
enon  of  war  inflation.  There  is  no  more  im¬ 
portant  problem  to  solve — whether  we  con¬ 
sider  it  purely  as  a  means  to  maintain  the 
solidarity  and  morale  of  our  people  or  as  the 
basis  of  our  economic  strength  for  war  pur¬ 
poses,  or  to  avoid  war’s  aftermath  of  economic 
prostration,  or  on  the  broader  grounds  of  hu¬ 
manity  and  even-handed  justice. 

(2)  The  inflationary  process  affords  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  individuals  and  corporations  to  reap 
profits  so  large  as  to  raise  the  suggestion  of 
complacency  if  not  of  actual  hospitality  to¬ 
ward  the  idea  of  war.  That  any  human  being 
could  be  persuaded,  by  prospect  of  personal 
gain,  however  magnificent,  to  invoke  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  modern  war  is  almost  unthinkable, 
nevertheless  the  certainty  that  war  could 
never  result  in  the  enrichment  of  any  man 
would  give  us  all  security  and  comfort. 

(3)  Inflation  enormously  increases  the  cost 
of  war  and  multiplies  burdens  on  the  backs 
of  generations  yet  to  come.  The  war  debt  of 
the  Nation  is  necessarily  incurred  in  terms  of 
debased  dollar  values.  In  the  inevitable  post¬ 
war  deflation  the  debt  of  course  remains  at 
the  inflated  figure.  Thus  the  bonds  that 
our  Government  sold  in  the  World  War  for 
50-cent  dollars  must  be  paid  through  the 
years  by  taxes  levied  in  100-cent  dollars.  For 
example,  cur  total  war  expenditure  was 
$39,000,000,000  incurred  in  terms  of  1917, 
1918,  1919,  and  1920  dollars.  In  terms  of 
the  purchasing  power  of  1913  dollars  it  would 
have  been  only  $13,000,000,000,  or  in  terms  of 
1930  dollars  probably  not  more  than  $15,- 
000,000,000.  Such  a  grotesque  result  would 
be  almost  unbelievable  were  the  figures  not 
living  facts.  If  anything  can  be  done  to  avoid 
this  practical  doubling  of  the  economic  bur¬ 
den  of  war  certainly  we  should  spare  no  effort 
to  accomplish  it. 

***** 

To  measure  inflation  of  price  and  profit  we 
must  have  some  norm.  The  obvious  norm 
is  the  whole  price  structure  as  it  existed  on 
some  antecedent  date  near  to  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  on  which  the  normal  operation 
of  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  can 
be  said  to  have  controlled  price.  That  de¬ 
termined,  we  need  a  method  of  freezing  the 
whole  price  structure  at  that  level.  The 
obvious  way  to  do  this  Is  simple;  by  procla¬ 
mation  to  decree  that  every  price  in  the  whole 
national  pattern  as  of  that  determined  date 
shall  be  the  maximum  that  may  thence¬ 
forth  be  charged  for  anything — rents,  wages, 
interest  rates,  commissions,  fees — in  short, 
the  price  for  every  item  and  service  in  com¬ 
merce. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  better  way  to  find  out  what 
is  proposed  to  be  done  by  any  measure 
than  by  reading  it.  The  first  section  of 
the  conference  report  tells  us  what  it  is 
proposed  to  do: 

Section.  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  defense  and 
security  and  necessary  to  the  effective  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  present  war,  and  the  purposes 
of  this  act  are,  to  stabilize  prices  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnor¬ 
mal  increases  in  prices  and  rents;  to  elimi¬ 
nate  and  prevent  profiteering,  hoarding, 
manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  dis¬ 
ruptive  practices  resulting  from  abnormal 
market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by  or 
contributing  to  the  national  emergency;  to 


assure  that  defense  appropriations  are  not 
dissipated  by  excessive  prices;  to  protect  per¬ 
sons  with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  In¬ 
comes,  consumers,  wage  earners,  investors, 
and  persons  dependent  on  life  insurance, 
annuities,  and  pensions,  from  undue  impair¬ 
ment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to  prevent 
hardships  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  to 
schools,  universities,  and  other  institutions, 
and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  which  would  result  from  abnormal 
increases  in  prices;  to  assist  in  securing  ade¬ 
quate  production  of  commodities  and  facili¬ 
ties;  to  prevent  a  post-emergency  collapse  of 
values;  to  stabilize  agricultural  prices  in  the 
manner  provided  in  section  3;  and  to  per¬ 
mit  voluntary  cooperation  between  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  producers,  processors,  and  oth¬ 
ers  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  purposes. 

Now  listen  to  the  next  sentence: 

It  shall  be  the  policy  of  those  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Government  dealing  with 
wages  (including  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  its  various  bureaus,  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment,  the  Navy  Department,  the  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  National  Mediation  Board,  the  Na¬ 
tional  War  Labor  Board,  and  others  hereto¬ 
fore  or  hereafter  created) ,  within  the  limits 
of  their  authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work 
toward  a  stabilization  of  prices,  fair  and 
equitable  wages,  and  cost  of  production. 

Here  is  an  injunction  to  the  various 
wage  boards  to  make  sure  that  wages 
shall  be  fair  and  equitable;  but  no  effort 
is  made  anywhere  in  the  bill  to  provide 
any  power,  authority,  or  control  over 
that  factor.  Yet  when  Senators  vote  to 
attach  the  prices  of  farm  commodities  to 
the  wage  scale,  they  are  denounced  as 
seeking  to  bring  about  inflation. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  bill  which  does  not  cover  the 
situation.  Turn  to  the  next  sections  of 
the  bill.  Section  2  deals  with  prices, 
rents,  and  market  and  renting  practices. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  anything  ex¬ 
cept  commodities  which  enter  into  nor¬ 
mal  business  life. 

We  all  know  perfectly  well  that  when 
the  money  supply  increases,  when  there 
is  more  money  to  spend  there  is  a  natural 
and  inevitable  rise  of  prices.  With  all 
the  tremendous  expenditures  which  are 
about  to  be  made  out  of  $56,000,000,000 
of  appropriations,  the  money  supply  will 
be  greater  than  it  ever  before  was.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  certain  commodities  will  be  cut 
down;  so  that  the  supply  of  such  com¬ 
modities  is  bound  to  be  reduced,  and 
there  is  brought  into  operation  the  nor¬ 
mal  law  of  supply  and  demand.  We  cut 
down  the  amount  of  commodities  avail¬ 
able;  we  increase  the  money  that  is  in 
the  market — and  we  have  to  increase  it — 
and  then  propose  a  price-control  bill 
which  deals  only  with  some  of  the  factors 
and  leaves  the  most  important  factors 
out  of  consideration  wholly  and  com¬ 
pletely. 

One  would  judge  from  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  newspapers 
and  on  the  air  in  the  last  few  days  since 
this  bill  was  passed  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  agricultural  sections  of  the  bill 
as  they  were  passed  by  the  Senate  would 
have  brought  about  an  undesirable  in¬ 
flation.  All  these  discussions  utterly  and 
completely  overlook  the  essential  fact 
that  the  most  important  factors  in  cre¬ 
ating  inflation  are  not  touched  by  this 
bill;  they  are  not  touched  by  the  section 
dealing  with  prices,  rents,  and  market 
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and  renting  practices,  and  are  not 
touched  by  section  3  dealing  with  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  The  remainder  of 
the  bill  is  devoted  only  to  prohibitions 
and  voluntary  agreements. 

Let  us  consider  agricultural  prices  for 
a  moment.  No  one  has  denied  that  the 
total  agricultural  income,  that  is  to  say, 
the  gross  income  received  by  farmers, 
all  the  farmers  of  the  United  States,  last 
year  was  estimated  to  be  only  about 
eleven  billion  dollars.  No  one  doubts 
that  the  entire  national  income  for  this 
year  will  probably  be  a  hundred  billion 
dollars  or  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
ten  billion  dollars.  In  other  words,  the 
agricultural  income  is  only  one-tenth  of 
the  expected  total  national  income;  and 
yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  this  tail 
can  wag  the  dog.  The  $110,000,000,000 
income  is  the  factor  that  is  going  to  cause 
inflation,  and  unless  we  take  steps  such 
as  Mr.  Baruch  advised  “to  place  a  muz¬ 
zle  upon  the  dog  where  he  bites,”  we 
are  not  going  to  prevent  inflation,  and 
the  price-control  bill  will  be  nothing 
more  than  a  gesture. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lucas 
in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  wonder,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  point  the  able  Senator  is 
now  discussing,  if  he  will  allow  me  to 
read  very  briefly  from  a  statement  made 
on  the  26th  day  of  November  last  by  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Bean,  counselor  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics.  The  statement 
is  very  brief,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me  to  read  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
have  the  Senator  do  so. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Bean  says: 

After  paying  fcr  a  standard  food  budget, 
factory  workers  had  available  during  the  first 
9  months  of  this  year  $1,085  per  worker  on 
an  annual  basis.  This  was  nearly  $200  or 
22  percent  greater  than  in  1940  and  also 
that  much  greater  than  in  1929. 

Mr.  Bean  further  points  out  that  the 
Nation,  as  a  whole,  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1941,  was  getting  its  food  for 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  less  than 
it  would  have  paid  if  1929  price  relation¬ 
ships  had  prevailed. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

I  now  wish  to  call  attention  to  a  para¬ 
graph  taken  from  the  recent  Report  to 
the  Nation,  issued  or  written  by  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Archibald  MacLeish,  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures.  It  was 
rather  a  curious  coincidence  that  this 
document  came  into  my  hands  the  day 
the  Senate  passed  the  price-control  bill. 
I  took  it  to  my  hotel  with  me  and  opened 
it.  It  opened  at  the  paragraph  I  shall 
quote.  This  is  not  the  farm  bloc  talk¬ 
ing;  this  is  not  the  author  of  any  farm 
amendment  talking,  this  is  Archibald 
MacLeish  telling,  in  his  Report  to  the 
Nation,  about  the  conditions  which  he 
has  found : 

The  Employment  Service,  too,  is  trying  to 
place  every  available  farm  worker.  With 
record  crops  in  prospect,  an  acute  shortage  of 
agricultural  labor  threatens.  Farmers  on 
family-sized  farms  have  been  unable  to  pay 
wages  high  enough  to  compete  with  industry. 


In  that  sentence  is  my  whole  argument, 
an  argument  furnished  by  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  farmers 
are  going  into  the  armed  forces.  To  fight 
this  shortage,  farm  families,  women  and 
children  as  well  as  men,  will  have  to  work 
longer  and  harder. 

If  we  adopt  the  conference  report  we 
are  seconding  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mac¬ 
Leish,  and  we  are  sending  a  message  to 
the  farmer,  “You  must  work  longer  and 
harder.”  The  farmers  will  be  willing  to 
do  it,  but  when  Senators  say  if  wages 
increase  let  farm  prices  increase  in  a 
modest  ratio  with  the  wage  increase — 
one-fifth  as  much — then  we  must  be  con¬ 
demned  as  inflationists. 

I  continue  the  quotation  from  Mr. 
MacLeish’s  report: 

City  youths  probably  will  be  organized  to 
go  out  to  the  farms  for  seasonal  jobs  A 
woman’s  “land  army”  may  be  recruited. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  those 
who  supported  the  amendments  offered 
in  the  Senate  was  merely  to  provide  that 
in  the  normal  operation  of  our  economy 
the  farmer  should  be  able  to  get  for  his 
products  a  price  which  would  enable  him 
to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  rate  of 
wages.  Not  alone  in  industry  is  the  wage 
rate  increasing.  The  justification  of 
what  I  say  is  recognized  wherever  this 
problem  is  studied.  I  have  had  occasion 
almost  every  day  to  read  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  PM,  published  in  New  York.  That 
newspaper,  in  its  report,  at  least  of  this 
debate,  has  not  agreed  with  the  position 
which  I  have  taken  upon  this  problem, 
and  yet  PM,  in  its  issue  of  January  25, 
contains  an  article  under  the  byline  of 
Charlotte  Adams,  its  expert  upon  food 
prices,  from  which  I  quote,  as  follows: 

[From  PM,  New  York,  N.  Y.[ 

Says  Charlotte  Adams — Outlook  for  Food 
Prices  in  1942 

The  American  Institute  of  Food  Distribu¬ 
tion,  Inc,,  an  agency  maintained  by  indus¬ 
tries  manufacturing  and  distributing  food, 
has  issued  a  booklet  for  use  by  retailers  and 
by  salesmen  for  wholesale  grocers  called 
Outlook  for  Food  Prices  in  1942.  Already, 
since  it  was  issued  on  January  9,  things  have 
happened  in  Washington  which  may  some¬ 
what  change  the  picture  it  presents,  but  its 
findings  are  of  great  interest  to  any  consumer 
in  attempting  to  see  what’s  going  to  happen 
to  this  year’s  food  budget. 

FARM  WAGES  AND  PRICES 

When  we  entered  the  war,  on  December  7, 
prices  being  received  by  farmers  for  their 
crops  were  36.4  percent  higher  than  in  No¬ 
vember  1940.  The  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  anticipated  further 
advances  in  these  prices  of  10  to  15  percent 
in  1942.  Wages  paid  by  farmers  for  labor 
were  up  compared  with  November  1940.  A 
report  of  the  New  York  Agricultural  Statisti¬ 
cal  Service  states  that  on  January  1  farm 
wages  in  this  State  were  the  highest  since 
1930,  being  up  anywhere  from  29  to  33  per¬ 
cent  over  last  year’s.  These  farm  wage  rates 
are,  however,  below  the  corresponding  levels 
in  1925-27  by  from  1  to  10  percent.  (Indus¬ 
trial  earnings,  as  measured  by  weekly  earn¬ 
ings  of  New  York  factory  workers,  were  about 
19  percent  higher  than  in  1925-27.)  At  the 
same  time,  the  index  of  New  York  farm  prices 
for  December  was  11  percent  under  the 
1925-27  level.  Wages  of  farm  workers  and 
industrial  workers  are,  in  other  words,  rela¬ 
tively  higher  than  the  price  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  situation  makes  farm  work  less 
attractive  than  it  might  be  to  many  workers. 


ABUNDANCE  OF  FOOD 

According  to  Outlook  for  Food  Prices,  in 
1942  the  United  States  of  America  has  abun¬ 
dant  food  stocks  to  carry  the  country  com¬ 
fortably  through  the  winter  and  well  into  the 
period  of  summer  harvests.  Present  food 
stOGks  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
importers,  farmers,  processors,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  and  consumers  are  appreciably 
larger  than  normal,  and  this'  country  has 
enough  food  to  supply  its  own  increased  de¬ 
mands  and  to  take  care  of  British  require¬ 
ments  until  the  harvests  of  1942,  the  study 
says.  We  think  that,  as  consumers,  however, 
we  should  keep  very  much  in  mind  the  un¬ 
favorable  situation  of  farm  labor,  plus  the 
fact  that  farm  labor  may  also  be  affected  by 
drafting  of  men  Into  the  Army.  The  problem 
of  food  transportation  added  to  this  makes  it 
likely  that  though  we  may  be  adequately  fed 
for  the  next  year  we  will  not  get  the  variety 
of  foods  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
and  we  will  almost  surely  pay  increasingly 
higher  prices  for  what  we  do  get.  Home 
growing  and  preserving  of  foods  becomes  in¬ 
creasingly  more  Important  as  we  view  these 
possibilities. 

MORE  MONEY  TO  SPEND 

The  report  predicts,  and  we  think  experi¬ 
ence  proves  the  speculation  a  sound  one,  that 
with  the  wage  earners  and  farmers  (three- 
quarters  of  the  country's  population)  having 
more  money  to  spend  than  in  a  long  time, 
much  more  food  will  be  bought,  which  will 
also  tend  to  raise  prices.  This  has  already 
begun  to  work  out  in  the  last  6  to  8  months. 
Industrial  pay  rolls  in  October  1941  were  43 
percent  higher  than  in  1940.  The  tendency 
of  most  people  is  to  expand  their  budgets 
first  on  food.  Persons  with  incomes  of  $3,000 
a  year  or  more,  however,  will  have  their  buy¬ 
ing  curtailed  because  of  drastically  higher 
income  taxes.  This  means  that  those  who 
fall  into  that  category  will  have  to  spend  a 
greater  proportion  of  income  on  food  than 
usual  and  will  at  the  same  time  have  to  cut 
down  on  some  of  the  luxury  foods  they’ve 
been  accustomed  to  having. 

Is  it  necessary  to  read  further?  The 
evidence  is  clear.  The  demand  for  work¬ 
ers  in  industry  takes  them  from  the  farm. 
Wages  increase;  the  cost  of  production 
increases;  but  we  are  told  that  we  must 
have  a  ceiling  upon  farm  prices  and  that 
we  must  give  no  recognition  to  those  ele¬ 
ments  which  go  into  the  creation  of  the 
farmer’s  costs.  Then  we  are  asked  to 
accept  a  bill  which  does  not  undertake  in 
any  slight  way  whatever  to  deal  with  the 
tremendous  profits  of  industry — profits 
which  will  cause  conditions  which  ought 
to  be  brought  under  control  if  the  cost  of 
this  war  effort  to  the  Government  is  to 
be  curtailed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lucas 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  intends  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  per  capita  income  of  each 
person  living  on  the  farm  as  compared 
with  the  per  capita  income  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  industry  and  the  per  capita  in¬ 
come  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Those  figures  are  most  interest¬ 
ing,  and  they  certainly  buttress  the  ar¬ 
gument  which  the  Senator  is  making. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  had  not  been 
my  intention  to  do  that;  but  I  have  on 
my  desk  figures  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  which  compare 
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the  per  capita  income  of  the  farmer  with 
the  per  capita  income  of  persons  off  the 
farm.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  table  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  may  make  this 
comment  with  respect  to  the  table:  It 
will  show  that  in  1910-14  the  average 
per  capita  income  of  persons  on  the  farm 
was  $135;  that  the  average  per  capita 
income  of  persons  not  on  the  farm  was 
$487.  Roughly,  that  relationship  of  1  to 
4  is  the  “parity  of  income”  of  which  we 
hear  so  much  talk.  A  glance  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  chart  on  the  rear  wall  of  the  Senate 
Chamber  will  show  how  that  disparity 
between  the  two  classes  of  incomes  has 
been  steadily  spreading,  and  the  per 
capita  income  of  persons  not  on  the  farm 
has  been  growing  larger  and  larger,  out 
of  proportion  to  the  per  capita  income  of 
persons  on  the  farm.  The  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  price-control  bill  will 
be  to  increase  that  disparity  and  to  make 
it  constantly  more  and  more  difficult  for 
the  farmer  to  produce  the  agricultural 
commodities  which  we  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  the  situation 
was  very  lucidly  described  a  week  or  so 
ago  by  a  member  of  the  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  who  came  down  to  Washing¬ 
ton  from  Connecticut  and  who  engaged 
in  some  discussion  with  me.  He  said: 

The  choice  that  is  before  us  now  with  te- 
spect  to  agriculture  is  whether  we  shall  have 
an  abundance  of  food  at  reasonable  prices, 
or  a  scarcity  of  food  at  low  prices. 

The  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
price-control  bill  will  be  to  give  us  a 
scarcity  of  food  at  low  prices;  and  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  predict  that  from  now  on  under 
this  bill,  if  it  shall  become  a  law,  we  shall 
hear  more  and  more  of  rationing  cards, 
just  as  we  hear  of  them  now  in  regard  to 
sugar. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Brown],  during  his  exposition  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  today,  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  he  and  I  and  the  late  be¬ 
loved  Senator  Adams,  of  Colorado,  stood 
upon  this  floor  last  June  and  predicted 
that  unless  Congress  agreed  to  our  sug¬ 
gestion,  made  at  that  time,  that  any  defi¬ 
cit  in  the  amount  of  sugar  that  the  Phil¬ 
ippines  could  supply  to  the  United  States 
should  be  distributed  to  continental  areas 
and  to  others,  as  provided  in  our  bill,  we 
should  be  confronted  with  a  shortage. 
All  the  power  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  all  the  power  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  were  used  to  prevent  the 
enactment  of  that  measure.  I  stood  here 
and  pointed  out  the  rising  scale  of  ship¬ 
ping  rates.  I  stood  here  and  pointed  out 
that  the  ships  which  were  coming  across 
the  Atlantic  at  that  time  should  be  used 
for  the  transportation  of  rubber  and  of 
tin.  I  pointed  out  that  unless  that  were 
done  we  should  be  facing  a  shortage  of 
rubber  and  tin.  The  prophecy,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  has  come  true;  and  a  million  or 
more  tons  of  sugar  from,  the  Philippines 
now  cannot  be  received  by  us.  So,  be¬ 
cause  we  did  not  encourage  production  as 
our  farmers  wanted  to  do,  we  are  faced, 


as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said, 
with  a  greater  shortage  than  we  other¬ 
wise  in  all  probability  would  have  had. 

So  I  stand  here  today  feeling  that  I  am 
again  making  a  sorrowful  prediction  that 
unless  we  sensibly  view  this  problem  and 
enact  a  price-control  bill  that  deals  with 
every  subject  of  prices,  we  shall  not  only 
not  prevent  inflation  but  we  shall  be  in 
great  danger  of  bringing  about  a  short¬ 
age  of  agricultural  commodities  which 
the  whole  community  will  sadly  need. 

Exhibit  A 

(From  Material  Bearing  on  Parity  Prices, 
presented  by  Howard  R.  Tolley,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  at  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  parity  prices  and  income  for  agricul¬ 
ture  before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  U.  S.  Senate, 
July  1941,  p.  21.) 

Table  4 .—Income  per  farm,  and  income  per 
person  on  farms  and,  not  on  farms,  1910- 
40,  United  States 


EXCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS 


Year 

Net 
income 
from  agri¬ 
culture 
per 

person  on 
farms 

Income 

per 

person 
not  on 
farms 

Percent  of 
nonfarm 

1910 . 

i  $139 

>$482 

28 

1911 . . 

‘  123 

>  468 

28 

1912 . . . 

2 135 

>  483 

28 

1913 . 

1  137 

>  521 

28 

1914. . . . 

1 141 

>  482 

28 

1915 _ 

137 

502 

28 

1916 . 

157 

579 

27 

1917 . . . . 

259 

638 

40 

1918 . . 

305 

670 

46 

1919 . . 

321 

762 

42 

1920 . 

266 

875 

30 

1921 . . . . 

120 

718 

17 

1922. . . 

154 

715 

22 

1923 . . 

181 

812 

22 

1924 . . 

182 

788 

23 

1925 . . . 

224 

810 

1926 . 

217 

856 

1927 . . 

211 

818 

1928 . 

223 

828 

1929 . 

224 

870 

1930 . __ 

172 

760 

1931 . 

115 

605 

1932 . . . 

75 

442 

1933 . 

91 

417 

1934 . 

99 

487 

1935 . 

144 

540 

1936 . 

165 

626 

1937 . 

192 

670 

1938 . 

154 

625 

1939 . 

154 

657 

1940 . 

161 

700 

INCLUDING  GOVERNMENT  PAYMENTS 


1933 . 

95 

417 

1934 . 

112 

487 

1935 . 

160 

540 

1936 . 

173 

626 

1937 . 

202 

670 

1938 . 

167 

625 

1939 . . . 

177 

657 

1940 . 

183 

700 

26 

1  Total,  $675;  average,  $135. 

2  Total,  $2,436;  average,  $487. 

Source:  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  in  line 
with  the  Senator’s  suggestion  that  farm 
income  would  have  to  go  quite  a  long 
way  before  it  could  possibly  result  in  any 
inflationary  tendency,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  in  the  year  1940  the  farm 
population  of  the  10  principal  cotton- 
producing  States  was  13,037,000  persons. 
Their  total  cash  farm  income  was  $1,980,- 
000,000,  amounting  to  $152  per  person 
cash  income  in  the  10  cotton-producing 
States. 


For  the  same  year,  1940,  the  figures  I 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  show  that  the  average  wage  of  all 
those  engaged  in  industry  was  $1,351  per 
person;  yet  this  bill  is  presented  here  as 
a  bill  to  prevent  inflation  by  controlling 
the  price  of  agricultural  commodities, 
while  not  undertaking  to  do  a  thing  on 
earth  about  industrial  wages,  which  are 
already  many  times  the  average  income 
of  those  on  the  farm. 

One  who  knew  nothing  about  the  prob¬ 
lem  would  have  thought  that  the  effort 
to  eliminate  the  so-called  O’Mahoney 
amendment,  which  tied  agricultural 
prices  to  industrial  wages,  was  a  great 
move  to  prevent  the  dire  results  of  infla¬ 
tion  as  well  as  to  establish  justice  as  be¬ 
tween  all  the  American  people.  From 
reading  some  of  the  editorials,  one  would 
have  thought  that  to  get  a  better  dis¬ 
tribution  of  ermine  coats,  and  to  keep 
them  from  all  being  monopolized  by 
farmers’  wives,  in  order  that  the  owners 
of  shipyards  and  others  engaged  in  indus¬ 
try  might  be  able  to  get  ermine  or  mink 
coats  for  their  wives,  it  was  necessary  to 
defeat  the  so-called  farm  amendments. 

A  study  of  the  cold  facts  shows  beyond 
any  peradventure  that  the  pending  bill 
will  regulate  the  prices,  and  control  at  a 
low  level  the  income  of  the  lowest  income 
group  of  this  Nation,  while  not  undertak¬ 
ing  in  anywise  to  control  industrial 
wages. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  care  to  take  any  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  on  the  pending  conference 
report,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record, 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  editorial 
from  The  Progessive  of  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  24, 1942,  in  relation  to  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  price-control  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From,  the  Progressive  of  January  24,  1942] 

Bob  La  Follette  Says  Simple  Facts  Justify 
Farm  Provisions  of  Price  Control 

By  a  decisive  margin,  the  Senate  last  week 
wrote  into  the  price-control  bill  several  pro¬ 
visions  to  protect  the  farmer.  The  pro¬ 
visions  are  entirely  reasonable  and  fully 
justified.  Contrary  to  numerous  false  re¬ 
ports  and  unfair  interpretations  which  have 
been  spread  widely  and  irresponsibly  by 
those  who  have  an  ax  to  grind  or  a  smoke 
screen  to  lay,  these  amendments  would  only 
carry  out  the  assurances  given  the  farmers 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  order  to 
get  increased  food  production  in  the  so- 
called  food-for-victory  program. 

Despite  this  ample  justification,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  action  was  immediately  pounced  upon 
from  several  quarters.  Some  administra¬ 
tion  officials  objected  because  the  provisions 
did  not  conform  with  prearranged  plans  for 
one-man  control.  Some  industrialists  wax¬ 
ing  fat  on  war  profits  welcomed  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  divert  attention  from  their  profits 
and  to  brand  someone  else  with  greed. 

Some  of  the  nonfarm  public,  aware  of 
continuous  congressional  efforts  to  aid  agri¬ 
culture,  and  not  too  well  informed  of  the 
need  for  farm  aid  or  of  the  economic  status 
of  the  farmer,  were  willing  to  believe  that 
the  farm  bloc  received  unreasonable  con¬ 
cessions. 
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FACTS  SPEAK  FOR  THEMSELVES 

What  has  not  received  general  attention 
are  a  few  simple  facts  which  speak  for  them¬ 
selves : 

1.  The  farm  population  constitutes  about 
23  percent  of  the  total  population,  but  in  the 
last  10  years  has  secured  only  a  7-percent 
share  of  the  national  income. 

2.  The  average  net  income  from  agriculture 
per  person  on  the  farm  was  $183  in  1940, 
including  all  Government  payments.  The 
comparable  figure  for  those  not  on  farms 
was  $700. 

3.  Farm  wage  rates  in  1940  average  $1.59 
per  day.  Average  daily  earnings  in  manufac¬ 
turing  were  well  above  $4  per  day. 

4.  Farm  income  in  the  last  10  years  was 
in  the  aggregate  almost  $20,000,000,000  short 
of  “parity”  income.  The  five  “basic”  com¬ 
modities,  which  constitute  roughly  one-third 
of  the  value  of  farm  marketings,  averaged  less 
than  75  percent  of  parity  value,  even  when 
including  the  parity  payments,  during  the 
years  1938,  1939,  and  1940. 

5.  Preliminary  estimates  of  increased  in¬ 
come  in  1941  are:  Increase  in  cash  farm  in¬ 
come  over  1939,  29  percent.  Increase  in  net 
corporate  profits,  after  taxes,  101  percent. 

FARMERS  BUCKED  POVERTY  FOR  YEARS 

These  facts  illustrate  the  serious  disparity 
the  farmer  faces.  He  has  bucked  unfavor¬ 
able  economic  factors  over  such  a  long  period 
with  so  little  success  that  some  have  begun 
to  accept  his  depressed  condition  as  normal. 
It  is,  however,  unreasonable  and  unjust  that 
the  farmer  be  frozen  in  a  poverty  status  such 
as  he  has  experienced  in  the  past  years. 
Rather,  he  should  be  given  every  opportunity 
to  attain  a  decent  standard  of  living.  With¬ 
out  it  the  family-sized  farm  as  an  American 
institution  is  doomed. 

Other  charges  have  been  leveled  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  regardless  of  the  comparative  status 
or  need  of  the  farmer,  effective  price  control 
cannot  be  exercised  without  complete  and 
unlimited  authority  over  farm  prices.  The 
argument  might  have  greater  weight  if  it 
were  consistent.  The  prices  farmers  receive 
are  in  effect  their  wages;  yet,  industrial  wage 
rates  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

WHAT  THE  FARMER  GETS 

The  inflationary  potentialities  of  lush  prof¬ 
its,  which  at  best  can  be  controlled  only 
indirectly  or  partially  by  price  fixing,  are 
more  dangerous  at  the  present  than  farm 
prices.  The  increase  in  corporate  net  profits 
in  1941  over  1939  (60  percent  of  the  dividends 
of  which,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  will 
go  to  1  percent  of  the  income  recipients  of 
the  country)  would  actually  be  sufficient  to 
buy  the  entire  farm  output  of  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  farms  of  the  country. 

It  is  unfair  to  accuse  the  farmer  of  gouging 
the  consumer  in  his  food  bill.  The  farmer 
receives  less  than  50  percent  of  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  food  dollar — as  low  as  33  percent  in 
past  years.  The  rest  goes  to  the  processors 
and  middlemen,  who  in  general  have  fared 
much  better  than  he. 

There  is  little  danger  of  inflationary  tend¬ 
encies  arising  from  increased  food  costs,  be¬ 
cause  nonfood  living  costs  are  still  relatively 
higher  than  food  costs,  and  food  costs  have 
lagged  behind  average  increases  in  factory 
earnings. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  admit  that  there 
is  no  impelling  reason  to  fix  wage  rates  as 
long  as  wages  can  be  reasonably  adjusted 
within  the  cost  structure  of  a  commodity. 
By  the  same  token  it  is  equally  true  that 
farm  prices  and  food  costs  can  be  reasonably 
adjusted  without  beginning  an  inflationary 
spiral  when  food  costs  lag  behind  earnings. 

MILK  COWS  AND  BATTLESHIPS 

What  is  more,  agriculture  as  an  industry 
has  certain  characteristics  which  need  special 
attention.  Unlike  other  industries,  agricul¬ 
ture  cannot  expand  and  contract  production 
quickly.  For  example,  it  takes  longer  to  raise 


a  milk  cow  than  to  build  a  battleship.  The 
major  agricultural  problems  of  the  past  two 
decades  can  be  traced  directly  to  production 
expansion  during  the  last  World  War.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  under¬ 
taken  a  similar  program  which  is  fraught 
with  the  same  dangers. 

The  wisest  and  safest  policy  for  the  farmers 
and  the  country  in  the  long  run  is  to  give  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  the  closely  re¬ 
lated  powers  to  fix  prices  and  to  influence 
production.  In  that  way  the  job  can  be  done 
more  efficiently  and  the  people  can  truly 
hold  the  Department  responsible  for  food 
costs  and  supply  during  the  war  and  for  the 
economic  status  of  the  farmer  when  peace 
comes. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telegram  received  by  me 
from  the  Gove  County  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation,  one  of  the  efficient  agricultu¬ 
ral  organizations  in  western  Kansas. 
This  telegram  urges  Government  protec¬ 
tion  for  farm  prices,  and,  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  higher  wages  and  overtime 
payments  obtained  by  labor,  and  also  the 
shortage  of  labor  on  farms  and  the 
farm -production  program  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  emergency,  it  also  urges 
that  the  floor  level  on  wheat  be  not  less 
than  120  percent  of  parity. 

While  I  have  the  floor,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  face  realities,  and  particularly 
realities  in  relation  to  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  and  prices,  in  considering  the 
conference  report  on  the  price-control 
bill.  The  Senate  placed  the  so-called 
O’Mahoney  amendment  in  the  measure, 
by  a  vote  of  55  to  31,  as  I  recall.  It  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  Senate  should 
insist  upon  this  amendment  remaining 
ir>  the  measure,  and  I  shall  support  such 
a  position. 

The  bill  itself  is  designed  to  put  a  brake 
on  inflation;  a  price-control  measure 
cannot  stop  the  inflation.  Inflation  is 
certain  when  Government  spending  in¬ 
creases  to  15  percent  of  the  national  in¬ 
come,  then  to  30  percent,  and  promises 
to  go  to  50  percent  or  more.  This  is  being 
accompanied  by  hugely  increased  nation¬ 
al  income,  in  terms  of  dollars,  at  least, 
and  by  cuts  in  the  things  civilians  can 
buy.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  will 
force  greatly  increased  prices. 

Greatly  reduced  supplies  of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  and  greatly  increased  pur¬ 
chasing  power  spell  higher  prices,  and 
this  situation  can  be  met  by  heavier 
taxes,  by  loans  taken  from  current  in¬ 
come,  and  by  price-control  devices. 

We  should  remember,  however,  that 
production  of  farm  products  is  being  in¬ 
creased,  not  decreased.  Except  as  to  a 
few  commodities,  the  supply  of  foodstuffs 
is  more  plentiful  than  in  preceding  years. 
This  means  farm  prices  are  relatively 
much  lower  than  wage  levels  and  finished- 
goods  prices.  So  I  say  the  Government 
not  only  is  justified  but,  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  is  obligated  to  take  measures  to 
insure  farm  prices  more  in  keeping  with 
the  increased  prices  and  wages  received 
in  other  lines.  So  the  Gove  County  Co¬ 
operative  Association  is  justified  in  its 
position,  as  are  the  rest  of  us  who  are 
supporting  the  O’Mahoney  amendment. 
I  hope  the  conference  report  will  not  be 
approved. 


January  27 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  telegram  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Grainfield,  Kans,  January  20,  1942. 
Hon.  Arthur  Capper,  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Farmers  of  Gove  County  feel  there  should 
be  a  floor  placed  under  wheat  prices  of  not 
less  than  120  percent  of  parity  with  no  ceil¬ 
ing.  At  present  farm  prices  are  not  in  line 
with  present  wage  scales.  1918  to  1920  farm 
prices  were  300  percent  higher  than  present 
grain  prices  with  a  $26,000,000,000  war  debt 
1920  against  an  estimated  hundred  billion 
dollar  war  debt  now  in  the  making.  Farm 
labor  prices  will  be  much  greater  than  last 
year  and  will  no  doubt  be  equal  to  1917  to 
1920.  Average  farmers  cannot  pay  higher 
taxes,  buy  Government  bonds  and  pay  high 
farm  labor  wages  on  the  present  scale  of 
farm  prices.  Every  farmer  feels  that  he 
should  receive  interest  on  his  investment 
the  same  as  other  industries  are  asking.  The 
farmer  is  not  working  an  8-hour  day.  His 
work  is  from  daylight  until  dark  and  feels 
that  he  should  also  receive  payment  on  the 
overtime  basis  for  all  over  eight  hours  worked 
on  the  time  and  one-half  basis  the  same  as 
industrial  workers  are  getting.  Overproduc¬ 
tion  1929  to  1934  was  what  crippled  farm 
prices  and  was  not  due  to  inflationary  con¬ 
ditions.  Your  cooperation  in  seeing  that  the 
farmers  of  Kansas  secure  prices  in  line  with 
other  industries  and  labor  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated. 

Gove  County  Cooperative 

Association. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
a  fine  letter  on  the  same  subject  from 
Mark  W.  Drehmer,  secretary  of  the  To¬ 
peka  Chamber  of  Commerce,  recognized 
as  one  of  the  influential  members  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  group  in  Kansas. 
He  recognizes  that  agriculture  is  the  basic 
industry  of  the  Middle  West,  and  is 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  price- 
control  bill  that  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  carried  a  program  that  is  vital 
to  the  future  of  our  section  of  the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Topeka  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Topeka,  Kans.,  January  23,  1942. 
Senator  Arthur  Capper, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator:  Although  I  do  not  know 
all  of  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  price-control 
law,  I  am  pretty  firmly  convinced  that  agri¬ 
culture  is  still  one  of  the  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental  institutions  of  the  State  of  Kansas, 
and  if  we  are  expected  to  do  all  of  the  things 
we  have  been  asked  to  do,  our  farmers  are 
going  to  have  to  have  some  consideration 
along  the  line.  I  do  not  believe  they  want 
unfair  advantages  but  certainly  it  is  the  one 
way  we  can  help  to  balance  our  economy  in 
this  country.  While  Mr.  Henderson  may  be 
an  estimable  gentleman,  I  certainly  doubt  his 
ability  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  this  country. 

I  know  it  is  needless  to  tell  you  all  of  these 
things,  but  I  do  want  you  to  know  that  it  is 
my  personal  feeling  that  about  all  we  will 
have  left  will  be  our  farmers  and  their  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity.  This,  of  course,  is  not  true 
of  some  of  the  larger  towns  in  the  State  and  I 
dp  not  write  this  as  one  who  might  have  a 
narrow  view  as  far  as  Topeka  is  concerned  or 
Wichita  or  Kansas  City,  Kans.  I  am  think¬ 
ing  about  the  State  of  Kansas  and  what  all 
this  centralization  is  going  to  do  to  us. 
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I  do  not  own  a  farm  and  have  no  relatives 
now  who  are  engaged  in  farming,  but  unless 
we  can  keep  our  farmers  fairly  prosperous  we 
are  going  to  decline  very  rapidly  in  certain 
sections  of  this  State.  I  think  this  is  one  is¬ 
sue  upon  which  the  people  of  the  State  will 
unite  and  this  does  not  come  from  farmers. 

Yours  truly, 

Mark  W.  Drehmer, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  disposition  at  all  to  delay  action  on 
the  conference  report.  I  merely  have 
sought  recognition  for  3  or  4  minutes  for 
the  purpose  of  putting  into  the  Record 
statements  emanating  from  the  head  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

I  have  received  various  letters  indicat¬ 
ing  that  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed¬ 
eration  is  opposed  to  the  O’Mahoney 
amendment,  which  attempted  to  tie  farm 
income  with  wage  increases.  I  shall  take 
the  privilege  of  reading  very  brief  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  a  letter  from  Mr.  O’Neal, 
head  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  addressed  to  me  under  date 
of  December  18: 

The  present  price-control  bill,  which  pro¬ 
hibits  any  control  over  inflationary  wages,  is 
unfair,  discriminatory,  and  ineffectual.  To 
be  effective,  such  legislation  must  control 
inflationary  wages  as  well  as  inflationary 
prices. 

Neither  the  bill  proposed  by  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  nor  any  other  bill  will  serve  this  pur¬ 
pose.  The  defect  of  these  bills  is  that  they 
provide  no  control  whatsoever  over  infla¬ 
tionary  wages,  which  constitute  the  great¬ 
est  single  factor  in  the  cost  of  commodities 
and  services. 

Such  legislation  is  unfair,  discriminatory, 
and  ineffectual.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  su¬ 
preme  effort  which  now  must  be  made  to 
win  the  war.  This  is  no  time  to  play  favor¬ 
ites.  We  want  to  see  controls  applied  equi¬ 
tably  to  all  groups — agriculture,  labor,  and 
industry. 

Price-control  legislation,  to  be  effective, 
must  provide  for  the  control  of  inflationary 
wages  as  well  as  inflationary  prices.  *  *  * 

Such  legislation  should  recognize  the  parity 
principle  so  as  to  provide  at  all  times  a  fair 
balance  between  farm  prices,  industrial  prices, 
and  wages.  *  *  * 

We  cannot  give  our  sunport  to  any  legis¬ 
lation  to  control  prices  which  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  control  of  inflationary  wages  com¬ 
parable  to  the  control  of  industrial  and  farm 
prices. 

If  you  allow  wage  increases  to  go  un¬ 
checked,  you  are  as  sine  to  have  industrial 
prices  follow  each  wage  increase  as  day  follows 
night. 

Wages  constitute  the  greatest  single  factor 
in  the  cost  of  commodities  and  services. 

Legislation  which  will  not  control  inflation 
but  will  merely  hold  down  the  prices  and  in¬ 
come  of  some  groups  and  leave  uncontrolled 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  cost  of  com¬ 
modities,  namely,  wages,  is  unfair  and  will 
inevitably  tend  to  create  disunity. 

Price-control  legislation,  without  authority 
to  control  wages  and  inflationary  wages,  will 
fail  to  control  inflation. 

Just  one  other  brief  quotation.  This 
is  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  a  letter  addressed,  under  date  of  No¬ 
vember  22,  1941,  to  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  meeting  in  national 
convention  at  Baltimore,  I  believe.  I 
quote  from  the  President: 

It  is  heartening  *  *  *  to  know  that 

American  farmers  have  produced  and  are  pro¬ 
ducing  abundantly  Farmers  set  a  record  in 
1941.  They  are  preparing  to  produce  even 
more  abundantly  to  meet  the  greater  needs  of 


1942.  *  *  •  I  am  confident  that  the  farm¬ 

ers  will  produce  this  food 

I  call  attention  to  this  quotation: 

I  am  equally  confident  that  the  Nation  will 
see  to  it  that  agriculture  receives  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  for  its  effort  and  also  the  protection 
necessary  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  col¬ 
lapse  that  followed  the  last  World  War. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]. 
As  I  understand  the  bill  as  agreed  to  in 
conference,  the  possible  price  ceilings 
of  farm  commodities  are  determined  by 
one  of  four  methods,  whichever  is  the 
higher,  to  wit:  First,  110  percent  of  par¬ 
ity:  second,  the  estimated  October  1, 
1941,  farm  price;  third,  the  average  farm 
price  from  1919  to  1929;  and  fourth,  the 
December  15,  1941,  farm  price.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  has 
placed  in  the  Record  in  connection  with 
his  remarks  a  table  which  deals  with  the 
parity  price  of  sugar  beets  and  sugarcane 
per  ton.  I  notice  that  according  to  this 
table  the  average  price  for  sugar  beets 
and  sugarcane  from  1909-14  was  $5.50 
and  $3.73,  respectively,  and  that  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  as  of  December  15,  1941, 
would  make  the  price  for  sugar  beets  at 
$8.71  and  $5.91  for  sugarcane,  per  ton. 
The  10-year  average  price  for  sugar  beets 
is  $8.34  per  ton,  and  for  sugarcane,  $5.93. 

Now,  at  the  bottom  of  the  table  appears 
this  notation: 

The  anticipated  1942  crop  returns  to  grow¬ 
ers  will  be  as  follows:  For  sugar  beets,  $8.65 
per  ton,  and  sugarcane,  $5.35. 

How  does  the  Senator  reconcile  those 
figures  with  the  ones  I  have  just  indi¬ 
cated?  In  other  words,  the  highest  price 
for  sugarcane  is  to  be  found  in  the  10- 
year  average  method,  which  is  $5.93  per 
tort,  and  for  sugar  beets  the  highest  price 
is  found,  according  to  the  110  percent  of 
parity  formula,  which  is  $8.71  per  ton, 
whereas  the  notation  to  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred  would  make  it  $8.65  for  sugar  beets 
and  $5.35  for  sugarcane. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  am  unable  fully  to 
comprehend  that  rather  fine-spun  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  I  should  not  want  to  change 
the  general  statement  I  made  at  the 
time  I  discussed  the  bill.  Generally 
speaking,  I  understand  that  the  proposed 
law  is  very  clear,  that  whichever  mini¬ 
mum  for  any  agricultural  product  is  the 
highest,  whichever  ceiling  is  the  highest, 
is  the  one  which  will  be  chosen. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  other  words,  if 
the  10-year  average  price  of  sugarcane  is 


the  greater,  then  that  will  be  the  ceiling 
for  that  commodity,  and  likewise,  if  the 
110  percent  parity  price  for  sugar  beets  is 
the  greater,  that  will  be  the  price  ceiling 
for  that  commodity. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  my  assumption. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  and  I  feel  certain  that  is  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  every  Senator  here 
present.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  connection  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
addressed  to  me  by  F.  L.  Thomsen,  act¬ 
ing  head  of  the  Division  of  Statistical 
and  Historical  Research,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  dated  January  23,  1942, 
together  with  an  attached  table. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
referred  to  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

January  23,  1942. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  will  confirm 
the  prices  given  you  over  the  telephone  to¬ 
day  by  Mr.  Randall : 

Cottonseed  oil — crude,  f.  o.  b.  southeastern 
mills:  October  1,  12.62  cents  per  pound; 
December  12,  12.50  cents  per  pound;  Janu¬ 
ary  22,  12.62  cents  per  pound. 

Cotton — Parity  December  15  on  the  basis 
of  United  States  average  price  received  by 
farmers  for  all  types  and  grades  of  cotton 
sold,  17.83  cents  per  pound. 

Cotton — Average  price  of  fifteen-sixteenths 
inch  Middling  at  the  10  spot  markets,  October 
1,  17.11  cents  per  pound;  December  15,  17.19 
cents  per  pound;  January  22,  19.43  cents  per 
pound. 

Rice,  rough — Parity  December  15  on  the 
basis  of  United  States  average  price  received 
by  farmers,  $1,171  per  bushel,  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  $4.21  for  a  barrel  of  162 
pounds. 

Rice — Fancy  Blue  Rose  at  New  Orleans: 
September  29,  $4.15  per  hundred  pounds; 
December  15,  $6.15  per  hundred  pounds; 
January  19,  $6.65  per  hundred  pounds. 

I  am  also  enclosing  the  table  I  mentioned. 
You  will  note  that  the  October  1  and  De¬ 
cember  15  prices  in  the  table  are  farm 
prices.  According  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  conference  report  specifies  mar¬ 
ket  prices  on  October  1  and  December  15. 
Since  there  are  such  a  large  number  of  mar¬ 
ket  prices  for  the  various  commodities,  we 
have  included  the  farm  price  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  if  ceilings  were  placed  on  the 
market  prices  at  the  levels  of  October  1  or 
December  15,  prices  to  farmers  would  be 
equal  to  those  indicated  in  the  table,  pro¬ 
viding  there  was  no  change  in  the  margin 
between  the  farm  prices  and  the  market 
prices  for  the  various  grades  and  markets. 

Yours  very  truly, 

F.  L.  Thomsen, 

Acting  Head,  Division  of  Statistical 

and  Historical  Research. 

[Enclosure.] 


Possible  price  ceilings 


Commodity 

Unit 

110  percent 
of  Dec.  15, 
1941,  parity 
price 

Estimated 
Oct.  1,  1941, 
farm  price  1 

Average 
farm  price, 
1919-29  1 

Dec.  15, 
1941,  farm 
price 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Pound . 

0.  19G5 

0. 1704 

0.114  T 

(1. 1623 

Ton. . 

35.  72 

60.  SO 

37.20 

44.65 

Bushel . 

1.400 

1.016 

.934 

1.  325 

1.022 

Bushel . . 

.078 

.  8S9 

.  009 

Bushel . 

,6$2 

.394 

,474 

.452 

Barley . . . . 

Bushel _ 

.980 

.504 

.  093 

.  501 

Bushel..  .  ... 

t.  lit 

.  543 

.947 

.578 

Bushel . 

1.288 

.929 

1.270 

1.489 

Bushel _ 

2.07 

1.  74 

2.  34 

1.  78 

Beans,  dry  edible . 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

Hundredweight... 

5.34 

4.31 

6.77 

4.93 
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Possible  price  ceilings — Continued 


Commodity 

Unit 

110  percent 
of  Dee.  15, 
1941,  parity 
price 

Estimated 
Oct.  1,  1941, 
farm  price  1 

Average 
farm  price, 
1919-29  8 

Dec.  15, 
1941,  farm 
price 

Bushel . 

Dollars 

1. 114 

Dollars 

0. 658 
.902 

Dollars 

1.245 

1.  344 

Dollars 

0. 827 

Bushel.. . . 

1.890 

.866 

Ton . . 

18.  80 

8. 14 

13.  53 

9. 43 

Pound . 

.  0759 

.0440 

.0580 

.0479 

Apples . . . . . . 

Bushel _  _ 

1.52 

.86 

1. 46 

1. 09 

Hons . . 

Hundredweight... 
Hundredweight... 
Hundredweight... 
Jlundredweight... 
Pound . 

11-44 

8.  25 

10.  59 

9.77 

10. 21 

Beef  cattle . . . . 

9.  27 

7.  18 

9. 38 

10.  69 

11.20 

9.  65 

11.22 

9.  30 

9.  75 

11.12 

9. 86 

Butter. . . . . 

.404 

.330 

.428 

.440 

.339 

Pound _ 

z  .455 

4  2.  53 

.370 

.360 

Milk,  wholesale . . . . . 

Hundredweight. . . 
Quart _ _ 

2.48 

<  2.53 

2.68 

Milk,  retail . . - . 

.108 

.111 

.  113 

.114 

.  180 

.162 

.211 

.158 

Pound _ _ 

.228 

.182 

.288 

.209 

Dozen _ 

>.422 

.310 

.332 

.341 

.290 

.363 

.341 

.371 

1  Average  of  prices  received  by  farmers  on  Sept.  15  and  Oct.  15. 

8  Average  of  monthly  prices  received  by  farmers,  July  1919  to  June  1929. 
8  Adjusted  for  seasonal  variation. 

4 110  percent  of  parity  and  average  farm  price  1919-29  are  equal. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  consume  any  time  at  all  of 
the  Senate  in  discussing  the  conference 
report  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
had  some  part  in  shaping  the  proposed 
legislation  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  conference  represent¬ 
ing  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  adjust  the 
difference  between  the  two  Houses.  I 
would  not  do  so  even  then  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  one  or  two  misappre¬ 
hensions  seem  to  have  been  spread 
abroad  in  the  land  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  the  bill,  and  its  adequacy  or 
inadequacy  as  a  price-control  measure. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  before  the  bill  was  introduced  on 
the  1st  of  August  by  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  who  was  then  act¬ 
ing  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  and  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Steagall, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  objectives  sought  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  proposed  legislation. 
Those  objectives  had  in  view  prices  and 
the  effect  of  prices  not  only  on  the  way 
up  but  on  the  way  down  as  a  result  of 
World  War  No.  1. 

I  think  anyone  who  had  any  hand  in 
framing  the  proposed  legislation — and  it 
was  the  result  of  many  conferences  of 
many  interests  prior  to  its  introduction — 
had  in  mind  the  objective  of  preventing 
so  far  as  humanly  possible  the  inordinate 
increase  in  prices  due  to  war  to  such  a 
point  that  the  excessive  and  precipitous 
decrease  following  war  might  be  pre¬ 
vented.  We  all  recall  that  following  the 
last  war  all  sorts  of  prices  spiralled  to 
the  skies.  I  do  not  mean  simply  farm 
prices,  though  I  think  the  result  to  the 
owners  of  farms  was  more  disastrous 
than  to  any  other  class  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  own  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  I  know  the  statement  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  localities  in  the  United 
States — men  who  had  all  their  lives  been 
content  to  operate  and  to  live  on  a  rea¬ 
sonably  small  farm  became  ambitious, 
due  to  the  rise  of  farm  prices.  Many  of 
them  believed  that  probably  never  again 
would  there  be  low  prices  for  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  for  when  we  are  on  the  way  up  in 
an  era  of  prosperity,  or  so-called  pros¬ 


perity,  we  become  enthusiastic  and  op¬ 
timistic,  we  see  a  sort  of  mirage  on  the 
horizon  and  are  soon  convinced  that  the 
reaction  will  never  occur.  Many  a 
farmer,  thousands  of  them,  if  not  mil¬ 
lions,  certainly  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers  in  this  country  who  had  been 
content  most  of  their  lives  to  live  on  and 
cultivate  a  reasonably  small  farm,  de¬ 
cided  that  the  price  of  farm  products 
justified  the  ownership  of  a  larger  farm. 
They  either  turned  in  the  small  farm  as  a 
first  payment  on  a  larger  one,  or  sold  the 
smaller  one  at  inflationary  prices  and 
bought  a  larger  one,  and  used,  as  a  first 
payment,  the  sum  which  they  thus  ob¬ 
tained,  and  when  finally  the  crash  came 
these  farmers  found  they  not  only  had 
lost  the  small  farm  on  which  they  had 
lived  most  of  their  lives,  but  they  had 
lost  both  the  small  one  and  the  large  one. 

That  is  what  Secretary  Wickard  had  in 
mind  when,  in  testifying  before  the  House 
committee,  he  endorsed  the  bill  which 
was  then  pending  before  the  committee, 
because  he  said  he  recalled  with  tragic 
memory  what  happened  to  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  as  a  result  of  World 
War  No.  1. 

When  the  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass]  and 
by  Representative  Steagall  of  the  House, 
it  undertook  to  recognize  the  agricultu¬ 
ral  situation.  It  did  not  deal  with  wages. 
There  has  been,  I  think,  a  considerable 
amount  of  honest  misunderstanding 
among  people  generally  and  among  news¬ 
papermen,  who  have  criticized  Congress 
for  giving  special  treatment  to  the 
farmer  in  the  form  of  a  minimum  below 
which  the  Price  Administrator  could  not 
go,  on  the  one  hand,  and  an  exemption 
of  wages  from  the  terms  of  the  bill,  on 
the  other.  I  desire  briefly,  if  I  can,  to 
clear  up  what  seems  to  be  a  misappre¬ 
hension  with  respect  to  these  two 
matters. 

The  bill  as  introduced  in  the  two 
Houses  did  not  deal  with  wages,  and 
during  all  the  hearings  in  the  House 
committee  there  was  no  substantial  testi¬ 
mony  urging  the  inclusion  of  wages  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Price  Administrator. 
In  the  committee  the  matter  was  not  se¬ 
riously  considered;  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  it  was  not  seriously  considered; 


and  as  the  bill  came  to  the  Senate  it  had 
no  provision  in  it  dealing  with  wages. 

In  our  hearings  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee  no  one  appeared  to  urge  that 
wages  be  included.  One  of  the  most 
prominent  witnesses  who  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  the  former  President 
of  the  United  States,  Herbert  Hoover, 
who  cannot,  I  presume,  be  described  as 
a  special  pleader  for  the  workingman  or 
for  labor,  was  emphatic  in  his  statement 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impracticable 
from  his  own  experience  as  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  under  the  Wilson  administration 
to  try  to  control  wages  by  a  price  ad¬ 
ministrator. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  want,  if  I  can,  in 
just  a  moment,  to  show  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  giving  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  the  authority  to  fix  maxi¬ 
mum  wages  in  the  United  States.  When 
we  speak  of  maximum  wages  we  must 
speak  of  all  wages,  because  all  wages  go 
into  the  ultimate  cost  of  every  article  we 
buy.  We  may  call  them  wages  or  sal¬ 
aries,  but  the  term  takes  in  the  clerk 
behind  the  counter  who  sells  us  our 
clothes,  or  shirts,  or  socks;  it  takes  in  the 
grocery  clerk  who  sells  us  our  food;  it 
includes  the  dairy  worker,  the  man  who 
milks  the  cow,  or  the  man  who  produces 
the  butter.  It  includes  the  wages  of  men 
on  our  railroad  system,  for  the  cost  of 
wages  on  railroads  is  a  part  of  the  ulti¬ 
mate  price  paid  by  the  consumers  for 
every  article  they  buy.  It  would  include 
the  wages  of  every  miner  who  goes  into 
a  bed  of  ore  to  produce  iron,  or  tin,  or 
aluminum,  or  any  other  mineral  that  goes 
into  the  things  we  buy.  It  would  include 
the  wages  of  the  man  on  the  farm  who 
works  by  the  day. 

The  provision  to  allow  a  price  admin¬ 
istrator  to  fix  a  ceiling  on  wages  would 
have  to  apply  to  all  wages,  and  to  every¬ 
body  in  the  United  States  who  is  paid 
wages  or  a  salary.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  wages  and  salary  is  only  euphe¬ 
mistic.  Wisely  or  unwisely,  we  have  set 
up  in  this  country  machinery,  under 
Government  supervision,  by  which  wages 
are  determined  when  there  is  any  dis¬ 
agreement  between  employer  and  em¬ 
ployee  with  respect  to  the  wages  of  any 
group  of  employees  in  the  United  States. 

In  1926  we  set  up  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board,  a  board  of  mediation  and  concilia¬ 
tion.  I  had  something  to  do  with  that 
legislation,  because,  as  it  was  first  intro¬ 
duced,  it  was  known  as  the  Howell- 
Barkley  bill,  fathered  in  the  Senate  by 
former  Senator  Howell  of  Nebraska,  and 
introduced  in  the  House  by  me.  That 
act  has  been  in  operation  ever  since  1926. 
Although  there  have  been  one  or  two 
threatened  strikes  in  our  railroad  trans¬ 
portation  system,  there  has  not  been  a 
strike  of  any  consequence  on  our  rail¬ 
roads  since  1926.  I  think  that  result  is 
very  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  railroads  and  their  employees  ac¬ 
cepted  the  law  as  a  fair  means  of  settling 
disputes.  It  has  been  amended  once  or 
twice — once  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler], 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  han¬ 
dles  such  legislation.  There  has  not 
been  an  important  railroad  strike  in  the 
United  States  since  that  law  was  enacted, 
and  it  has  been  discussed  as  a  model  for 
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other  industries  to  adopt  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  disputes. 

Recently  an  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  railroads  and  the  em¬ 
ployees,  under  the  law  which  we  enacted 
in  1926,  for  mediation  and  arbitration. 
Under  that  agreement  the  employers  and 
employees  agreed  on  a  scale  of  wages 
applicable  to  the  transportation  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  United  States.  I  ask 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  any¬ 
one  in  the  United  States,  in  all  reason 
and  fairness,  what  situation  would  be 
created  in  the  minds  of  1,000,000  em¬ 
ployees  in  our  transportation  system  if 
Congress,  in  a  price-control  bill,  should 
give  the  Administrator  the  power  to  fix 
their  wages,  after  they  had  agreed,  un¬ 
der  the  law,  and  by  the  methods  set  up 
by  Congress,  on  a  scale  of  wages?  How 
much  uncertainty  and  dissatisfaction 
would  be  created  in  the  minds  of  those 
men,  who  are  the  most  conservative 
group  of  laboring  people  in  the  entire 
United  States? 

Much  of  the  agitation  for  a  wage  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  bill  grew  out  of  the  coal 
situation;  but  that  was  finally  settled 
by  arbitration  and  agreement.  The 
agreement,  which  was  entered  into  as 
the  result  of  arbitration,  relates  not  only 
to  the  captive  mines,  which  involve  only 
about  52,000  employees,  but  to  the 
400,000  or  500,000  employees  in  all  mines. 
That  agreement  will  not  expire  until  the 
spring  of  1943.  So,  for  that  period  we 
shall  have  stability  in  the  entire  coal 
industry  under  agreements  signed  by 
both  parties. 

How  much  uncertainty  and  dis¬ 
turbance  would  be  brought  into  that 
situation  if  Congress  in  this  legislation 
should  give  the  Price  Administrator  the 
power  to  fix  a  ceiling  on  wages,  and  if 
he  should  fix  a  ceiling,  which  he  might 
think  was  fair  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  below  the  wages  already  agreed 
upon?  Such  a  situation  would  go  a  long 
way  to  disturb  the  labor  and  industrial 
peace  we  might  otherwise  enjoy,  in  order 
that  a  wage  ceiling  might  be  included 
within  the  powers  given  to  an  adminis¬ 
trator  of  prices. 

The  same  situation  applies  all  over  the 
country.  The  agreements  in  one  form 
or  another  which  have  been  entered  into 
voluntarily  have  been  entered  into  under 
the  law  through  arbitration  and  nego¬ 
tiation.  So  it  would  be  not  only  im¬ 
practicable,  as  Mr.  Hoover  stated,  but 
unwise  from  the  standpoint  of  industry, 
labor,  and  the  peace  and  accord  which 
now  exist  in  industry  between  employer 
and  employee,  for  us  to  give  to  one  man 
the  power  to  interfere  with  agreements, 
if  he  should  see  fit  to  do  so,  or  if  he 
should  think  that  the  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  were  not  such  as  he  would 
have  justified  if  he  himself  had  had  the 
fixing  of  the  wages. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  position  of 
both  Houses  in  not  attempting  to  include 
any  power  on  the  part  of  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  to  fix  wages,  and  practically 
the  unanimous  verdict  of  all  the  wff- 
nesses  who  came  before  the  two  commit¬ 
tees  on  this  subject,  have  been  justified. 
In  my  opinion,  we  are  bound  to  assume 
that  the  wages  which  have  been  agreed 
to  through  governmental  processes  and 


by  the  superimposition  upon  the  entire 
labor  structure  of  the  authority  of  the 
Government  in  some  way — at  least  mor¬ 
ally,  if  not  absolutely  legally — have  been 
established  in  all  fairness,  and  that  wages 
will  continue  to  be  established  in  all  fair¬ 
ness  so  long  as  the  intention  of  both 
parties  and  the  Government  to  try  to 
arrive  at  fair  wages  is  carried  out.  Those 
wages,  when  arrived  at,  ought  not  to  be 
interfered  with  or  disturbed  by  one  man 
who  has  the  power  to  fix  prices  of  articles 
which  go  into  consumption  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people. 

So  much  for  that.  I  have  before  me 
an  editorial  or  two  from  recent  issues  of 
newspapers.  One  is  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  last  Saturday.  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
New  York  Times.  I  read  it  daily;  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  newspapers 
not  only  in  America  but  in  the  wor’d. 
I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  the  New 
York  Times;  and  yet  it  has  a  full  column 
editorial  in  last  Saturday’s  issue  entitled 
“Travesty  of  Price  Control.”  The  edi¬ 
torial  castigates  the  bill  because  of  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  does  not  contain. 
I  pay  to  the  New  York  Times  the  tribute 
of  believing  that  it  is  perfectly  sincere 
and  honest  with  respect  to  that  matter; 
but,  insofar  as  it  or  any  other  newspaper, 
or  any  person,  might  complain  against 
the  bill  because  it  does  not  include  wages, 
I  respectfully  ask  consideration  of  all 
that  has  occurred  with  respect  to  wages, 
to  which  I  have  only  briefly  alluded,  and 
also  the  utter  impossibility  of  any  one 
man,  no  matter  how  wise,  able  far¬ 
sighted,  and  fair  he  may  be,  attempting 
to  fix  all  the  wages  which  are  received 
by  40,000,000  people  who  work  for  wages 
in  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  the  farm  situation, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  LMr.  Brown! 
has  explained  what  happened  in  the  con¬ 
ference,  and  the  result  as  it  affects  agri¬ 
culture.  What  has  happened  to  agricul¬ 
ture  has  not  been  the  result  of  something 
which  has  been  thrown  in  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  When  the 
bill  was  in  process  of  formation,  weeks 
before  it  was  introduced,  it  contained 
a  provision  which  limited  the  power  of 
the  Administrator  with  respect  to  agri¬ 
cultural  prices.  That  limitation  was 
solid  and  sound,  because  from  1933,  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  without  regard  to  politics, 
we  have  endeavored  to  set  a  goal  for  agri¬ 
culture.  We  call  that  goal  parity. 

Parity  did  not  then,  and  does  not  now, 
represent  a  static  figure  for  any  commod¬ 
ity  grown  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States.  Parity  is  a  sort  of  symbol.  It 
represents  a  relationship  between  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  farmer  and  his  outgo,  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  prices  which  existed  between 
1909  and  1914,  which  was  a  period  largely 
selected  by  the  farmers  themselves  as 
the  fairest  and  most  representative  5- 
year  period  in  recent  American  history 
upon  which  to  base  what  they  call  parity. 

Parity  does  not  mean  that  the  prices 
which  prevailed  for  farm  products  be¬ 
tween  1909  and  1914  should  prevail  now 
under  the  agricultural  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram,  but  that  the  relationship  between 
the  prices  received  by  the  farmer  and  the 
cost  of  things  he  must  buy  should  be 


maintained  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
•  relation  which  existed  between  1909  and 
1914.  That  means  that  as  the  cost  to  the 
farmers  went  up  for  what  they  had  to 
buy — their  clothing,  farm  implements, 
automobiles,  wagons,  buggies,  and  furni¬ 
ture — the  prices  of  farm  products  should 
also  go  up,  under  a  plan  of  adjustment 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  so  as 
to  maintain  perpetually,  as  nearly  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  relationship  which  existed  dur¬ 
ing  the  5-year  period  from  1909  to  1914, 
between  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  and  his  necessities. 

I  think  I  have  fairly  stated  the  objec¬ 
tive  which  was  in  the  mind  of  Congress 
and  of  agriculture  itself  in  fixing  the 
period  from  1909  to  1914  as  a  measuring 
rod  for  maintaining  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  farmer’s  income  and  his  outgo. 

When  the  price-control  bill  was  first 
talked  about,  everyone  recognizing  that 
what  we  had  been  trying  to  do  for  agri¬ 
culture  as  a  peace  measure  should  be 
recognized  in  the  bill,  the  first  figure 
which  was  placed  as  a  floor  below  which 
the  Price  Administrator  could  not  go  was 
85  percent  of  parity,  because  that  had 
been  agreed  upon  as  the  loan  value.  That 
was  the  percentage  of  parity  which  the 
farmer  could  obtain  as  a  loan  upon  his 
basic  products.  The  more  the  subject 
was  discussed,  the  more  clearly  it  was 
recognized  that  85  percent  of  parity 
would  not  be  fair  in  a  war  economy,  be¬ 
cause  100  percent  of  parity  was  our 
peacetime  objective,  and,  therefore,  if 
by  implication  we  said  that  the  Price 
Administrator  could  fix  the  price  of  a 
farm  product  as  low  as  85  percent  of 
parity,  we  were  not  really  carrying  out 
the  peacetime  objective  of  Congress  in 
writing  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
which  was  100  percent  of  parity.  When 
we  moved  up  from  85  percent  to  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity,  we  recognized  further  that 
as  time  had  gone  on  since  the  beginning 
of  war  in  September  1939  other  prices 
had  gone  up,  and  therefore  in  this  war 
economy  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the 
things  which  the  farmer  had  to  buy 
had  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  make 
even  100  percent  of  parity  unfair  as  a 
wartime  floor,  in  view  of  the  peacetime 
objective  of  100  percent. 

So  when  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
introduced  his  bill  on  the  first  day  of 
August  1941  the  agricultural  provisions 
provided  a  floor  of  a  minimum  of  110  per¬ 
cent,  and  they  also  provided,  I  think,  that 
July  29,  1941,  should  be  the  date  as  of 
which  prices  should  be  fixed.  So  as  time 
has  gone  on  since  the  introduction  of  the 
bill  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
provision  of  110  percent  of  parity,  a  per¬ 
centage  which  is  not  unfair,  and  which 
is  not  out  of  line  with  other  prices,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  the 
war  the  commodities  the  farmer  is  re¬ 
quired  to  buy  have  gone  up  more  than 
10  percent,  so  when  we  add  10  percent 
to  the  parity  of  the  farmer’s  purchasing 
power  we  are  doing  no  more  than  keep¬ 
ing  his  purchasing  power  in  line  with  the 
increase  in  price  of  other  products  as  a 
result  of  the  war. 

There  has  been  no  serious  difference,  I 
think,  among  members  of  the  committee 
in  the  opinion  that  the  110-percent  figure 
represents  approximately  preservation  of 
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the  relationship  existing  between  the 
present  purchasing  power  of  the  farmer, 
as  based  on  the  prices  of  commodities  he 
must  buy,  and  his  purchasing  power  in 
the  base  period  of  1909-14.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  as  to  individual  commodities, 
there  may  be  a  difference  between  the 
price  based  on  110  percent  of  parity  and 
the  price  which  existed  on  October  1, 
1941,  or  December  15,  1941.  In  individual 
cases  there  may  be  a  difference  between 
prices  based  on  the  two  formulas;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  formula  contained 
in  the  O’Mahoney  amendment,  which 
was  eliminated  from  the  bill,  certain 
commodities  probably  would  have  been 
lower  in  price  than  they  would  have  been 
under  the  110-percent  formula  or  the 
October  1  or  December  15  formula;  be¬ 
cause  there  cannot  always  be  a  simi¬ 
larity  of  rise  or  fall  in  the  prices  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  products  which  are  produced  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  industrial  enterprises 
of  the  United  States.  When,  however, 
we  consider  the  increase  in  other  costs — 
which,  of  course,  takes  into  consideration 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor — even 
our  formula  of  parity  as  written  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  automati¬ 
cally  hooks  up  wages  with  farm  prices, 
because  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
required  periodically  to  adjust  parity  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
farmer  based  upon  the  increase  in  price 
of  commodities  other  than  those  which 
he  produces  and  sells.  So  if,  by  reason 
of  increases  in  wages,  there  is  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  farm  machinery, 
clothing,  linens,  or  any  other  article  of 
consumption  which  is  bought  by  the 
farmers,  which  throws  out  cf  line  the 
relationship  between  the  farmer’s  pres¬ 
ent  purchasing  power  and  his  purchasing 
power  in  the  period  1909-14,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  read¬ 
just  the  parity  in  order  to  preserve  the 
relationship.  So,  even  without  the  O’Ma- 
honey  amendment,  the  formula  of  the 
conference  report  and  the  formula  of  the 
law  as  it  has  been  since  1933,  and  espe¬ 
cially  since  1935,  automatically  require 
that  the  question  of  wages  and  cost  of 
production  shall  be  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion  in  determining,  from  time  to  time, 
what  is  parity  for  farm  prices. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  the  situation  to 
which  I  have  only  briefly  alluded,  and 
which  could  be  gone  into  in  much  greater 
detail,  I  think  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  has  brought  in  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  bill.  It  may  not  satisfy  everyone. 
It  does  not  satisfy  me,  although  I  should 
not  guarantee  that  if  I  myself  were  com¬ 
missioned  to  write  a  bill  I  could  write 
as  good  a  one;  and  I  doubt  if  any  other 
Senator  would  assume  that  if  he  were 
commissioned  to  write  one  he  could 
write  as  good  a  bill,  and  certainly  not  one 
any  better.  I  think  we  have  written  the 
best  bill  we  could  write  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

There  has  been  complaint  because  of 
delay  in  completing  this  legislation. 
However,  I  believe  we  now  have  a  better 
bill  than  we  could  have  obtained  in  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October,  because  we  have  given 
greater  study  to  it.  We  have  found  out 
many  things  we  did  not  know  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  October.  We  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adjust  the  bill  according  to  the 


rise  of  prices  since  August,  when  the  bill 
was  introduced.  We  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  adjust  the  bill  first  according  to 
July  29  prices,  then  according  to  October 
prices,  and  then  according  to  December 
prices.  Certainly,  for  the  farmer,  we 
now  have  a  better,  bill  than  we  would 
have  had  if  we  had  written  it  in  Septem¬ 
ber.  June  29  is  the  date  upon  which 
we  should  have  had  to  consider  farm 
prices.  So,  although  the  delay  has  been 
exasperating  and  annoying,  I  think  on 
the  whole,  in  view  of  the  conditions,  it 
has  produced  a  better  bill  than  any 
which  could  have  been  written  in  the 
summertime  or  in  the  early  autumn. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  those  who 
criticize  the  bill  because  it  does  not  in¬ 
clude  labor  have  not  thought  through 
the  entire  problem.  They  have  not  rec¬ 
ognized  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
trying  to  give  1  man  power  to  fix  the 
wages  of  40,000,000  men  who  work  in  the 
United  States;  and  I  think  those  who 
complain  because  we  have  failed  to  give 
the  farmer  a  recognition  of  what  we  did 
in  peacetime  also  fail  to  comprehend  the 
relationship  which  exists  between  agri¬ 
culture  as  the  one  indispensable  and 
fundamental  occupation  of  mankind  and 
those  who  depend  upon  the  farmer  to 
produce  the  raw  materials  which  can  be 
made  into  finished  products. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  only 
briefly  to  comment  on  an  article  referring 
to  a  speech  made  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Leon  Henderson.  I  do  not  comment  on 
the  article  in  any  spirit  of  criticism.  I 
think,  if  Mr.  Henderson  said  what  he  is 
quoted  as  having  said,  it  was  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  speech. 

I  read  a  paragraph  or  two: 

Congress  approaches  the  fourth  week  of  Its 
session  tomorrow  with  action  still  uncom¬ 
pleted  on  its  biggest  current  problem,  a 
price-control  bill.  The  conference  agreement 
on  the  differing  Senate  and  House  versions 
is  scheduled  to  come  up  in  the  House  tomor¬ 
row,  after  having  been  put  over  from  Fri¬ 
day.  *  *  * 

When  it  is  brought  up  Members  will  have 
in  their  minds,  no  doubt,  the  statement  made 
yesterday  before  the  General  Federation  of 
Women’s  Clubs  by  Leon  Henderson,  the  Price 
Administrator,  to  the  general  effect  that  the 
bill  in  its  final  form  was  practically  worthless 
as  a  price-control  device. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Henderson 
said  that.  I  hope  he  did  not.  He  was 
quoted  as  having  said  that  the  bill  was 
inadequate,  and  that  it  would  be  inef¬ 
fective  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
inflation. 

I  think  we  may  all  assume  that  in  any 
war  of  world-wide  proportions,  no  matter 
what  we  do  in  the  way  of  legislation,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  control  everything 
in  the  way  of  price.  The  law  of  supply 
and  demand  will  have  some  effect  upon 
prices.  There  never  has  been  a  great 
war  in  history  which  did  not  result  in 
inflation  of  some  kind;  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  will  be  some  inflation 
in  spite  of  this  bill  and  in  spite  of  any 
bill  we  might  pass.  I  believe  I  am  well 
within  the  truth,  however,  when  I  say 
that,  compared  to  any  control  of  prices  in 
World  War  No.  1,  this  is  a  swell  piece  of 
legislation.  We  have  given  to  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson  practically  everything  asked  in 
the  original  bill.  We  have  provided  for 


a  one-man  price  administrator.  As 
originally  introduced,  the  bill  did  not 
provide  for  a  price  administrator.  It 
conferred  upon  the  President  power  to 
regulate  prices.  The  provision  for  a 
price  administrator  was  subsequently 
worked  out. 

The  House  passed  the  bill  with  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  board  composed  of  five  men, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  I  ob¬ 
jected  to  that  provision  because  the 
board  might  turn  into  a  debating  so¬ 
ciety,  and,  at  any  time,  if  prices  were 
fixed  on  some  commodity  by  a  vote  of 
3  to  2,  and  those  who  were  in  the  minor¬ 
ity  desired  to  do  so,  they  might  go  out 
before  the  public  and  create  dissension 
and  dissatisfaction  because  there  had 
not  been  a  unanimous  vote  to  fix  the 
price  on  the  commodity  in  question. 

We  have  restored  the  Senate  provision 
for  a  one-man  price  administrator,  with 
a  sort  of  special  court  of  appeals  taken 
from  the  Federal  bench  by  designation  of 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 
Certainly  the  Price  Administrator  cannot 
complain  that  we  have  not  given  ade¬ 
quate  power  in  that  respect. 

The  House  eliminated  from  the  bill  the 
provision  for  licensing.  It  was  Mr.  Hen¬ 
derson’s  contention  from  the  very  begin¬ 
ning,  and  it  was  our  conviction,  that  with¬ 
out  a  licensing  provision  in  the  bill  the 
enforcement  of  it  would  be  delayed  and 
handicapped,  because  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  into  a  Federal  court  and  indict 
somebody  for  violating  the  law  or  the 
regulations  made  under  it,  and  it  might 
result  in  cluttering  up  our  courts  with 
cases  in  which  persons  would  take  a 
chance  on  violation,  and  probably  take  a 
chance  on  delaying  a  trial  until  the  war 
was  over  and  the  law  became  inoperative. 
So  we  felt  that  in  order  to  enforce  the  law 
and  carry  with  it  the  power  of  enforce¬ 
ment,  we  ought  to  confer  power  to  license 
those  engaging  in  business  whose  prices 
were  to  be  fixed  or  controlled.  So  we 
have  restored  the  provision  for  licensing, 
as  the  Price  Administrator  desired  that  it 
should  be  restored. 

The  House  substantially  eliminated  the 
provision  authorizing  the  Price  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  either  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction  or  control  prices.  We  have  re¬ 
stored  that  provision  practically  as  de¬ 
sired. 

I  realize  that  the  Bankhead  amend¬ 
ment  sought  to  and  does  divide  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Price  Administrator  with 
respect  to  fixing  the  price  of  farm  com¬ 
modities.  I  opposed  that  amendment  in 
the  Senate,  as  everybody  knows.  As  a 
Senate  conferee,  I  carried  out  my  in¬ 
structions  and  the  obligation  that  goes 
with  membership  on  a  conference  com¬ 
mittee  to  stand  by  the  bill  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed,  as  long  as  possible.  We  rec¬ 
ognized,  however,  that  we  had  to  proceed 
on  a  give-and-take  basis,  and  we  found 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  were  favorably  inclined  toward  the 
Bankhead  amendment,  so  we  have  in¬ 
cluded  it  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  uneasy 
about  the  Bankhead  amendment  on  the 
ground  that  the  farmer  may  receive  too 
high  a  price  for  what  he  may  produce. 

I  think  it  is  bad  legislation  to  give 
power  to  a  man  who  is  an  appointee  of 
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the  President,  and  then  give  to  somebody 
else  power  to  say,  “The  power  we  have 
given  you  cannot  be  exercised  without 
the  consent  of  the  second  party.”  As  a 
matter  of  practical  fact,  however,  we 
know  that  unless  Mr.  Henderson — if  he  is 
to  be  the  Price  Administrator — and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  get  together  and 
agree  on  farm  prices,  the  result  will  be 
that  they  will  both  go  hot-footing  it  up 
to  the  White  House  and  lay  the  matter 
before  the  President,  and  in  the  final 
analysis  the  President  will  settle  the  mat¬ 
ter.  I  imagine,  too,  that  in  order  that  the 
President  may  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  having  these  controversies  placed  be¬ 
fore  him,  he  will  give  definite  instructions 
to  the  Price  Administrator  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  try  to  work  out 
these  matters  by  agreement,  and  not 
present  a  divided  opinion  before  the 
American  people  regarding  the  price  of 
some  agricultural  product  about  which 
one  or  both  of  them  may  have  intimate 
knowledge.  So  my  objection  to  that 
amendment  is  more  on  account  of  the 
division  of  authority  than  on  account  of 
any  fear  on  my  part  that  the  two  officials 
working  together,  both  of  them  being 
subject  to  the  President,  will  bring  about 
any  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  that  will  be  out  of  line  with  other 
prices  in  the  United  States. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Henderson  was  not  justified  if  he  said  this 
bill  was  worthless;  or,  if  he  said  it  was 
inadequate  and  insufficient  to  control  in¬ 
flation,  I  do  not  believe  he  was  justified 
in  making  that  statement.  I  have  not 
seen  whether  he  repudiated  it  or  reiter¬ 
ated  his  opinion  with  respect  to  that 
matter,  but  I  have  so  high  a  regard  for 
the  ability  and  the  integrity  and  the  good 
faith  of  Mr.  Leon  Henderson,  if  he  is  ap¬ 
pointed  Price  Administrator,  as  to  believe 
and  to  say  that  if  he  will  do  as  good  a  job 
under  this  law  as  he  has  done  without 
any  law,  he  will  bring  about  effective  con¬ 
trol  of  prices  in  the  United  States.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  will  do  it. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 

The  House  has  adopted  the  conference 
report  by  more  than  a  vote  of  2  to 
1  on  a  roll  call.  I  have  no  hope  that 
if  we  were  to  repudiate  the  work  of  the 
conferees  and  defeat  the  conference  re¬ 
port  today,  we  could  get  any  better  bill 
than  the  one  we  now  present  to  the 
Senate.  We  might  get  a  worse  one. 
Nobody  knows  what  the  result  would  be. 
We  know  that  the  law,  after  it  is  passed, 
may  be  amended.  We  have  frequently 
changed  cur  laws  as  a  result  of  expe¬ 
rience.  If  any  part  of  this  measure 
turns  out  to  be  unwise,  we  may  amend 
it  at  any  time  that  experience  demon¬ 
strates  that  fact. 

I  believe  the  conference  report  is  wise 
in  the  main.  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
be  justified  in  bringing  about  any  fur¬ 
ther  delay  in  the  adoption  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  defense 
set-up  as  is  any  other  law  we  have 
passed,  not  only  since  war  was  declared 
but  since  war  was  precipitated  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1939.  With  all  its  imperfections, 
which  I  frankly  admit,  and  with  the 
possibility  of  its  being  worked  out  in  wise 


administration,  I  believe  the  conference 
report  ought  to  be  adopted. 

We  have  sometimes  been  told,  and  we 
know  it  Is  true,  that  even  a  bad  law,  if 
well  administered,  may  turn  out  to  be 
wise.  Even  a  good  law,  if  badly  admin¬ 
istered,  may  turn  out  to  be  unwise.  We 
shall  have  to  be  governed  by  the  light  of 
our  experience  as  we  go  along  on  the 
highway  toward  the  effective  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  statute  to  control  prices 
and  to  control  inflation  and  to  keep  these 
things  somewhat  in  line  with  the  balance 
of  our  war  economy.  However  undesir¬ 
able,  it  is  necessary  in  the  situation  which 
now  faces  us. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  had  not  been  my  intention  to 
detain  the  Senate  at  this  late  hour  on 
this  subject,  but  the  speech  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  majority  leader  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
conference  report  seems  to  me  to  make 
it  necessary,  from  the  standpoint  of  my 
own  self-respect,  to  briefly  explain  to  the 
Senate  why  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  as*the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  intends  to  vote  for  it.  The  reasons 
which  actuate  me  are  by  no  means  the 
reasons  which  have  been  set  forth  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  in 
voting  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  I  am  unwilling  to  rest  under  the 
assumption  that  I  am  influenced  by  the 
same  considerations  which  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  but  not  because  I  think  this  is  a 
good  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  bill ;  I  think 
it  is  an  improvident  bill ;  I  think  it  is  an 
incomplete  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  which 
is  so  incomplete  that  it  will  almost  imme¬ 
diately  demonstrate  the  necessity,  the 
imperative  necessity,  for  its  amendment. 

I  intended  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report  because  I  believe  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  done  at  this  particular  moment, 
and  I  believe  that  Congress  has  already 
dawdled  in  the  passage  of  this  very  im¬ 
portant  measure  altogether  too  long.  I 
should  rather  vote  for  a  bill — incomplete 
as  this  bill  is,  imperfect  as  it  is,  certain 
as  I  believe  it  to  be  that  it  will  prove  in¬ 
adequate — which  enables  the  Price  Ad¬ 
ministrator  at  least  to  set  up  his  ma¬ 
chinery  under  some  legal  authorization, 
at  least  under  some  semblance  of  law, 
than  to  send  the  bill  back  to  conference 
and  start  it  back  through  the  legislative 
mill  of  consideration  by  the  two  Houses, 
and  compel  the  Price  Administrator,  or 
whatever  other  authority  the  President 
might  designate,  to  continue  to  operate 
under  no  authority  of  law  whatever. 

Mr.  President,  in  what  I  say  about  the 
bill  I  should  like  to  have  it  distinctly 
understood  that  I  am  in  no  sense  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  purposes,  the  ability,  the 
diligence,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
Senators  who  have  represented  this  body 
on  the  conference  committee,  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  represented  the  body  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol.  I  think  they 
have  done  a  remarkably  good  job,  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
I  think  the  conference  report  represents 
a  better  bill  than  the  bill  as  it  was  passed 


by  the  House  or  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate  on 
final  passage  I  stated  that  my  only  rea¬ 
son  for  voting  for  it  was  the  fact  that  I 
believed  the  conferees  might  improve  it; 
and  I  believe  they  have  done  so.  But 
when  that  is  said  it  is  only  fair  to  state 
also  that  the  whole  history  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  does  not  cast  great  credit  upon  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  does 
not  redound  to  the  credit  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  processes.  For  more  than  a  year, 
certainly  for  many  months,  after  the 
enormous  expenditures  in  the  defense 
effort  of  the  United  States  began  to  take 
form,  it  has  been  known  by  all  thoughtful 
men  and  women  that  some  price-control 
bill  would  be  necessary  if  the  worst  men¬ 
aces  of  inflation  were  to  be  avoided. 
More  than  6  months  ago  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  after  vainly  trying 
to  handle  this  matter  by  a  more  or  less 
voluntary  nonlegal  system,  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Congress  that  a  definite 
price  control  set-up  be  provided.  More 
than  6  months  have  elapsed  since  that 
recommendation  of  the  President  before 
even  this  lame,  halting,  incomplete  bill 
came  on  for  consideration. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  so  plain  as  to  be 
undeniable  that  the  only  possible  way 
by  which  inflation  can  be  controlled  or 
curbed  is  by  an  over-all  control,  a  con¬ 
trol  which  would  take  into  consideration 
all  the  various  elements  going  into  our 
economic  and  price  structure;  and  when 
I  say  that,  I  include  wages,  commodity 
prices,  industrial  prices,  rent — all  the 
other  elements  which  go  to  make  up 
prices. 

Congress  has  shirked  its  responsibility 
in  refusing  to  face  this  necessity.  After 
6  months’  consideration  in  the  two 
Houses  we  have  a  bill  which  does  not 
include  rents  at  all,  or  only  to  the  most 
minor  extent,  which  does  not  include 
wages,  which  includes  agriculture  with 
a  divided  and  restricted  control,  and 
which  includes  industrial  prices  to  a  very 
dubious  extent. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  so-called  farm  lobby,  a 
great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  farmers  of 
the  United  States  because  they  have 
undertaken  to  protect  themselves  in  this 
matter.  Let  me  say  that  all  the  farm 
representatives  whom  I  have  seen  or 
with  whom  I  have  had  correspondence — 
and  that  includes  not  only  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  great  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  some  of  whom  I  have  seen,  but  a 
great  many  ordinary,  practical  farmers, 
not  farm  leaders,  but  farmers,  from  my 
own  State  and  from  other  States — have 
almost  without  exception  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  they  were  perfectly  willing  to 
have  agricultural  commodity  prices  sub¬ 
jected  to  control,  provided  the  other  ele¬ 
ments,  including  organized  labor,  includ¬ 
ing  rents,  including  industrial  entre¬ 
preneurs,  were  subjected  to  the  same 
over-all  control. 

I  do  not  think  the  farmers  have  asked 
for  anything  unreasonable,  at  least  the 
ones  with  whom  I  have  been  in  corre¬ 
spondence,  because  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  farmer  himself  is  a 
laborer,  just  as  much  as  is  the  man  who 
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works  at  a  bench  or  at  a  lathe  or  any¬ 
where  else,  the  only  difference  being  that 
that  his  wages  are  expressed  in  terms 
of  commodity  prices  instead  of  cents  or 
dollars  per  hour.  I  repeat  I  do  not  think 
the  farmer  has  asked  anything  unrea¬ 
sonable. 

I  do  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  only  merit  which  can  pos¬ 
sibly  flow  from  the  bill  is  in  enabling  the 
Price  Administrator,  whether  he  be  Mr. 
Henderson  or  someone  else,  to  set  up 
some  machinery  to  try  this  matter  out, 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  country,  as  I 
believe  it  will  be  speedily  demonstrated, 
that  it  will  not  work,  except  on  a  basis 
of  over-all  control.  I  think  that  sooner 
or  later — and  heaven  knows  how  much 
the  penalty  may  be  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  reason  of  the  delay — 
the  Congress  will  have  to  face  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  saying  that  we  shall  start 
out,  not  with  piecemeal  regulation,  not 
regulation  of  one  industry  at  a  time,  not 
regulation  of  one  commodity  price  at  a 
time,  but  start  out  by  having  the  cour¬ 
age  and  the  industry  to  set  up  a  parity 
for  agricultural  commodities,  for  wages, 
Including  agricultural  wages,  for  rents, 
and  for  every  other  economic  interest 
which  goes  into  our  whole  structure,  and 
then  by  giving  the  Price  Administrator 
the  authority  to  take  into  consideration 
unusual  circumstances  in  any  partic¬ 
ular  industry,  and  make  an  exception  to 
whatever  extent  may  be  necessary. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for  the  con¬ 
ference  report,  not  because  I  believe, 
with  the  majority  leader,  that  is  a  good 
bill,  but  because  I  believe  more  harm 
would  be  done  through  delay  in  setting 
up  the  legal  machinery  for  price  control 
than  will  be  done  through  the  inequal¬ 
ities  of  the  bill  which  we  are  about  to 
enact.  But  I  predict  now  that  it  will  be 
necessary  to  come  back  in  the  very  near 
future  and  undo  the  work  which  we  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  6  months,  and  in 
which  we  have  been  dawdling  along, 
while  the  inflationary  curve  has  been 
rising  constantly,  and  we  have  been  fail¬ 
ing  to  look  the  situation  in  the  face  and 
impose  over-all  control. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  delay  the 
vote  on  the  conference  report,  but  inas¬ 
much  as  I  am  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and  find 
myself  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
position  taken  by  the  committee,  I  think 
it  only  proper  that  I  should  state  the 
reasons  for  my  position. 

The  particular  schedule  in  which  I  am 
interested  is  agriculture.  We  find  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
the  years,  has  adopted  a  policy  of  parity 
based  on  the  years  1909  to  1914,  figuring 
that  all  costs  and  all  classes  of  agricul¬ 
ture  could  be  taken  into  consideration 
and  fairly  dealt  with  on  the  basis  of  this 
parity.  The  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  worked  long  and  faithfully  in 
trying  to  satisfy  the  various  divisions  of 
agriculture,  but  I  am  quite  sure  Senators 
will  find  that  by  this  measure  we  shall 
have  satisfied  very  few  of  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  country.  Considering  the 
1909  to  1914  period  as  a  parity  basis,  we 
find  that  only  a  short  time  after  that 
period  was  adopted,  it  became  necessary 


to  change  the  parity  computations  with 
respect  to  tobacco.  The  base  period  was 
therefore  changed  from  1909-14  to 
1919-29. 

When  the  committee  was  considering 
the  provisions  of  the  agricultural  sched¬ 
ule,  it  found  that  the  1909-14  basis  of 
100  percent  was  not  fair  to  any  branch 
of  agriculture.  Then  it  was  found  nec¬ 
essary  to  increase  the  basis  to  110  per¬ 
cent  of  parity. 

Let  us  consider  the  great  livestock  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Northwest.  It  would  have 
been  absolutely  bankrupt  if  that  sort  of 
policy  had  been  adopted.  There  is  not 
a  cattleman  or  a  sheepman  in  the  West 
who  could  have  continued  operation 
without  this  new  program. 

After  having  listened  to  the  testimony, 
the  committee  was  fair  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  and  tried  to  satisfy  those  who  pre¬ 
sented  their  views,  but  the  committee 
was  reluctant  to  sacrifice  the  parity 
principle.  So  the  committee  said,  “We 
will  adopt  the  1919-29  basis.”  That  sat¬ 
isfied  the  producers  of  some  commodi¬ 
ties.  I  think  our  good  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  was  satisfied  with 
that  kind  of  amendment,  covering  cer¬ 
tain  commodities  produced  in  his  sec¬ 
tion.  There  was,  however,  still  opposi¬ 
tion  to  that  basis,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  cattle  and  sheep  growers  of  the 
country  it  was  finally  decided  to  adopt 
a  basis  of  October  1  or  December  15, 
1941,  whichever  was  the  highest.  That 
basis  was  accepted,  and  is  now  in  the 
bill,  and  to  some  extent  it  does  help  the 
agricultural  interests. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  things 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  my  namesake  [Mr. 
Thomas],  who  has  been  working  for 
months  on  this  matter,  has  realized  the 
unfairness  of  the  parity  schedule  as  it 
has  been  formulated. 

Why  is  it  unfair?  Because  conditions 
have  changed.  The  dollar  has  been  de¬ 
valued.  Since  1909  all  kinds  of  things 
have  happened  to  farming.  Farming 
methods  have  changed.  We  have  me¬ 
chanical  farming  now  and  we  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  different  basis  of  parity  com¬ 
putation  if  we  are  to  satisfy  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interests.  Those  things  which 
go  to  make  up  the  costs  of  production 
must  be  taken  into  consideration  for  any 
parity  basis  that  is  fair  to  the  farmer. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney]  has  made  a  splendid  fight 
for  the  farm  organizations  with  his 
amendment,  but  the  amendment  has 
been  rejected. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senate  that  I  do  not  believe  we  have  done 
the  right  thing  by  agriculture.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  had  hoped  that  a  good 
bill,  which  I  could  support,  would  come 
out  of  the  conference,  but  I  cannot  give 
my  approval  to  the  conference  report. 

In  my  estimation  the  whole  program 
as  developed  for  agriculture  does  not 
make  sense.  This  is  a  question  of  secur¬ 
ing  the  necessary  margin  of  farm  in¬ 
come  between  expenditures  and  receipts. 
That  has  not  been  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  infla¬ 
tion.  No  Member  of  the  Senate  is  more 
opposed  to  inflation  than  am  I.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  interests  of  the  country  are  op¬ 


posed  to  Inflation.  They  have  gone 
through  inflation  once  and  they  know 
what  it  means,  and  they  are  now  op¬ 
posed  to  it  as  much  as  are  Members  of 
the  Senate  or  anyone  else. 

Agriculture  desires  to  do  its  part.  It 
is  back  of  the  war  effort,  and  it  will  do 
its  part  if  it  is  given  the  protection  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  inflation  by  reason  of  increased 
farm  prices  so  long  as  agriculture  re¬ 
ceives  9  percent  of  the  national  income. 
If  the  Senate  will  remember  the  report 
made  by  the  Truman  committee  as  to 
the  large  profits  made  by  industry  on 
war  contracts,  it  will  see  a  situation  much 
more  likely  to  result  in  inflation  than  any 
prices  that  may  be  paid  farmers  for  their 
products. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
assure  Senators  that  I  shall  occupy  the 
time  of  the  Senate  for  only  5  or  6  min¬ 
utes.  Like  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clark],  I  feel  that  the  bill  we  are 
considering  is  a  poor  bill,  but,  unlike  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  do  not  intend 
to  vote  for  it.  The  argument  that  we 
should  vote  for  a  poor  bill,  a  bad  bill,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  do  net  we  shall  be  forced 
to  vote  for  a  worse  bill  later  on  does  not 
sound  very  convincing  to  me. 

It  is  with  much  reluctance  that  I  feel 
obliged  to  protest  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  for  I  have  profound  respect  for  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Brown], 
who  has  worked  so  hard  and  earnestly  to 
bring  before  us  a  measure  which  would 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  genuine  and 
fair  price  control.  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  Senate  members  of  the  conference 
committee  did  the  very  best  they  could  to 
write  into  the  bill  the  desires  of  the 
Senate. 

In  spite  of  the  reluctance  with  which  I 
protest  the  acceptance  of  the  measure,  I 
feel  that  I  would  not  be  fair  to  myself  or 
to  those  folks  back  home  who  sent  me 
here  to  represent  them,  if  I  did  not  pro¬ 
test  the  enactment  of  legislation  which  I 
firmly  believe  will  not  accomplish  what 
it  should  accomplish,  and  may  conceiv¬ 
ably  work  to  the  detriment  of  part  of  our 
people  now  and  most  of  our  people 
later  on. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  seem  to 
assume  that  the  few  controls  which  it 
contains  will  effectively  control  the  cost 
to  the  consumer  and  afford  fair  returns 
to  those  who  produce.  I  do  not  believe 
this  to  be  so,  particularly  as  it  affects  food 
which  is  produced  by  the  American 
farmer  to  feed  American  consumers  and 
American  allies. 

I  do  not  believe  the  cost  of  food  to  con¬ 
sumers  can  be  adequately  controlled  by 
the  bill  as  it  now  stands.  Most  of  the 
cost  of  the  consumer’s  food  is  due  to 
other  causes  than  the  cost  of  producing 
the  raw  material,  costs  which  the  bill  does 
not  control. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  the  farmer  now  receives  ap¬ 
proximately  50  percent  of  the  dollar 
which  the  consumer  pays  for  58  domes¬ 
tically  produced  foods.  On  only  a  very 
few  items  does  the  farmer  receive  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar. 
In  support  of  this  statement  I  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that 
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the  Bureau  of  Agricuiural  Economics 
states  that  the  oranges  for  which  the 
consumer  pays  38.1  cents  a  dozen  bring 
to  the  farmer  9.1  cents;  that  rice,  for 
which  the  consumer  pays  9.1  cents  a 
pound  brings  to  the  farmer  only  4  cents; 
that  white  bread,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Nye]  earlier  in  the  day,  which  costs  the 
consumer  8  Mi  cents  a  pound,  yields  the 
farmer  only  iy2  cents  a  pound,  and  so 
on  down  the  list  of  58  domestically  pro¬ 
duced  foods  which  the  Bureau  uses  in 
making  its  figures. 

When  it  comes  to  clothing,  the  spread 
between  producer  and  consumer  is  even 
more  pronounced.  Take  cotton  as  an 
example. 

Although  cotton  is  selling  for  a  con¬ 
siderably  better  price  than  it  was,  yet  the 
spread  between  the  producer  of  cotton 
and  the  purchaser  of  cotton  goods  has 


increased  far  more  than  has  the  price 
received  by  the  farmer  for  cotton. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics,  the  price  of  cotton  last 
January  was  9.4  cents  a  pound  to  the 
farmer,  while  the  wholesale  price  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  was  25.2  cents.  By  November 
1941  the  price  of  cotton  had  risen  to  15.8 
cents,  but  the  wholesale  cloth  price  had 
risen  to  36.8  cents.  So  while  the  price 
for  cotton  had  increased  6.4  cents  in  11 
months,  the  wholesale  price  of  cotton 
cloth  had  increased  11.6  cents,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  in  percentage. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  showing  price 
spreads  between  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

There  being  no  objection  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Price  spreads  between  the  farmer  and  the  consumer:  Monthly  statistical  supplement, 

November  1941 


Retail  commodity 


Retail 

Farm  equivalent 

Tabic 

No. 

Unit 

Price 

Quantity 

Value 

Actual 

margin 

8 

Annual  family 
consumption 

$365 

Annual  family  consumption 

$183 

$182 

11 

1  pound  prin- 

Cents 

25.5 

1.90  pounds  live  hog . 

Cents 

18.4 

Cents 

7.1 

12 

cipal  pork 
products. 

100  pounds  milk 

389.4 

100  pounds  milk  equivalent . 

202.8 

186.6 

13 

equivalent. 

1  pound _ 

31.7 

1.11  pounds . 

17.  2 

14.  5 

14 

1  dozen- . 

51.9 

1  dozen .  . . . 

35.  5 

16.4 

15 

1  pound . 

4.8 

1.41  pounds  wheat _ 

2.2 

2.6 

16 

. do . . 

8.5 

0.97  pound  wheat . . 

1.5 

7.0 

17 

. do . 

4.4 

1.5  pounds  corn _ 

1.7 

2.  7 

IS 

7.5 

2.3 

5.  2 

19 

8-ounce  package. 

7.1 

1.275  pounds  corn . . 

1.8 

5.6 

20 

28-ounce  pack- 

23.8 

2.065  pounds  wheat. . 

3.2 

20.6 

21 

age. 

1  pound . 

9.1 

1.51  pounds  rough  rice . 

4.0 

5. 1 

22 

do._ . 

8.3 

l  pound  dry  beans... . 

4.8 

3.5 

24 

1  dozen. . 

38.1 

Ifr  box__ . 

9. 1 

29.0 

25 

1  pound _ 

2.6 

1  pound _ _ 

1.3 

1.3 

35 

.....do.. . . 

5.3 

.....do. . 

2.0 

3.3 

37 

1  pound  prin- 

28.4 

2.16  pounds  live  lamb . 

20.5 

7.9 

38 

ciple  lamb 
cuts. 

1  pound 

4.2 

1  pound _ 

1.5 

2.7 

39 

do . 

9.1 

0.39  pound  rye  and  0.04  pound 

1.4 

7.7 

40 

. do . 

9.9 

wheat. 

0.92  pound  wheat _ 

1.4 

8.5 

41 

. do . 

14.0 

1.72  pounds  durum  wheat . 

2.3 

11.7 

42 

_ do . 

15.2 

1.7 

13.5 

44 

. do . 

19.6 

8.0 

11.6 

Farm 
value  as 
percent¬ 
age  of 
retail 
price 


58  foods  combined 


Pork  products . 

Dairy  products . 

Hens . . 

Eggs... . 

White  flour . . 

White  bread _ 

Corn  meal _ 

Rolled  oats . 1... 

Com  flakes _ 

Wheat  cereal _ 

Rice _ 

Navy  beans _ 

Oranges _ _ 

Potatoes . 

Apples _ 

Lamb  products.... 

Sweet  potatoes _ 

Rye  bread . 

Whole  wheat  bread 

Macaroni _ 

Soda  crackers . 

Peanut  butter _ 


Percent 

72 


52 

54 

68 

46 

18 

39 

31 

21 

13 

44 

58 

24 

50 

38 

72 


36 

15 

14 

16 
11 
41 


Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  wide 
spread  between  prices  to  the  farmers  and 
cost  to  the  consumers  is  due  principally 
to  the  cost  of  transportation,  of  process¬ 
ing,  including  labor,  and  of  distribution. 
Nowhere  in  the  bill  can  I  see  that  these 
costs  are  adequately  controlled.  It  is  true 
that  theoretically  some  of  them  may  be 
controlled  by  certain  agencies,  but  ac¬ 
tually  they  are  mounting  day  by  day, 
and  will  go  still  higher. 

I  feel  that  the  Administrator  of  the 
authority  granted  by  the  bill  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  control  consumer  costs,  because 
the  bill  does  not  control  transportation 
costs;  it  does  not  control  processing  or 
labor  costs;  it  specifically  exempts  meth¬ 
ods  and  practices  of  distribution  from  its 
provisions;  and  it  does  not  control  items, 
such  as  electric  power,  interest  rates,  in¬ 
surance,  and  other  costs,  which  to  a  great 
degree  affect  the  cost  of  farm  production. 


Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
conscientiously  vote  for  any  bill  which 
exempts  the  interests  which  contribute 
most  to  retail  costs.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  the  Price  Administrator  can  be 
expected  effectively  and  fairly  to  control 
prices,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
as  it  now  stands. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Henderson 
and  his  associates  would  do  all  they  could 
effectively  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
proper  price  control ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Administrator  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  effect  this  control  adequately 
and  fairly  with  the  bill  as  it  is.  I  venture 
the  prediction  that  if  it  becomes  a  law 
within  a  short  time  it  will  be  found  inef¬ 
fective  and  unjust. 

Mr.  President,  the  one  thing  that  we 
need  in  this  country  now,  and  need  des¬ 
perately,  is  production  of  raw  materials 
to  feed  our  people  and  to  keep  our  fac¬ 


tories  running.  We  must  not  discour¬ 
age  agricultural  production.  We  must 
not  become  dependent  upon  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  feed  and  clothe  us.  If  our  coun¬ 
try  ever  needed  to  be  self-sufficient  it 
must  be  so  in  the  years  directly  ahead 
of  us.  I  do  not  think  we  should  plan 
to  depend  upon  other  nations  for  the 
things  we  need  merely  because  we  can 
now  buy  them  cheaper  elsewhere.  Per¬ 
haps  for  a  year  or  two  American  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  favored  by  a  lower  pro¬ 
duction  of  some  crops  here  and  an  in¬ 
creased  importation  from  other  coun¬ 
tries,  but  in  the  long  run  such  a  course 
would  be  to  the  detriment  of  American 
consumers. 

We  can  see  what  has  already  hap¬ 
pened  from  depending  upon  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  our  sugar.  What  has  happened 
with  respect  to  sugar  will  happen  in 
the  case  of  other  necessities  unless  we 
watch  out.  Agriculture  must  not  be  de¬ 
pressed  and  discouraged  now  unless 
America  wants  to  go  hungry  later. 

This  year  American  farmers  are  be¬ 
ing  asked  to  produce  more  than  they 
have  ever  produced  before.  They  will 
gc  as  far  as  they  possibly  can  to  meet 
this  demand;  but  they  are  not  million¬ 
aires,  and  they  cannot  produce  unless 
assured  a  reasonable  recompense  for 
their  efforts.  They  see  their  own  costs, 
including  freight  and  labor,  and  prices 
of  all  kinds  going  up,  and  they  are  look¬ 
ing  to  Washington  today  to  see  what 
happens  to  this  bill.  Rightly  or  wrong¬ 
ly,  they  are  afraid  of  it. 

The  increased  farm  production  which 
is  asked  for  must  to  a  large  extent  come 
from  so-called  marginal  producers  who 
cannot  produce  as  cheaply  as  our  better 
farmers  can  produce  a  normal  crop.  As 
to  some  products,  such  as  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  an  enforced  overproduction  cannot 
be  brought  about  at  parity,  or  even  110 
percent  of  parity. 

The  farmers  must  have  every  assur¬ 
ance  that  they  will  receive  as  much  pro¬ 
tection  in  their  effort  to  produce  and 
overproduce  as  do  other  groups  of  our 
people.  The  bill  does  not  put  agricul¬ 
ture  on  an  equal  footing  with  transpor¬ 
tation,  processors,  labor,  and  distribu¬ 
tors.  American  farmers  cannot  stand 
much  more  discouragement.  I  must  re¬ 
luctantly  protest  against  the  enactment 
of  a  price-control  bill  which  dees  not 
control  prices  equitably;  and  I  must  pro¬ 
test  with  my  vote. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  intention  of  delaying  the  Senate. 
I  recognize  the  desire  to  conclude  this 
discussion.  However,  in  view  of  the 
statements  made  by  Senators  who  have 
recently  spoken,  I  should  like  to  make  one 
small  contribution  to  the  discussion. 

Earlier  in  the  day,  during  the  course  of 
a  running  debate  while  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Brown]  had  the  floor,  I 
commended  the  action  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  and  the  majority  leader 
[Mr.  Barkley]  in  the  conference  in  en¬ 
deavoring  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the 
Senate. 

Later  it  occurred  to  me  that  by  impli¬ 
cation  my  words  might  be  construed  to 
mean  that  a  different  statement  might 
be  applied  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  and  the  junior  Senator 
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from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Danaher].  I  wish 
to  give  to  them  the  same  commendation 
which  I  gave  to  the  other  two  Senators.  I 
was  not  100  percent  in  accord  with  any  of 
them;  but  I  never  saw  in  any  conference 
at  any  time  men  more  anxious  to  carry 
out  the  will  of  the  body  they  were  repre¬ 
senting  and  to  arrive  at  a  workable  bill, 
regardless  of  party  politics  and  regardless 
of  any  other  consideration  except  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  It  gives  me 
pleasure  to  make  that  statement  about 
my  associates  on  the  conference  commit¬ 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  realistic  way.  Where  would  we 
be  if  the  Senate  should  vote  down  the 
conference  report?  The  House  has  al¬ 
ready  agreed  to  it.  I  am  advised  that  by 
that  action  the  House  conferees  are  now 
discharged.  If  the  Senate  should  vote 
down  the  report,  the  Senate  conferees 
would  be  discharged.  If  new  conferees 
should  be  appointed,  or  if  the  old  con¬ 
ferees  should  be  sent  back  to  continue 
their  work,  what  direction  would  they 
take? 

In  the  House  the  real  fight  was  not 
over  the  agricultural  phases  of  the  bill 
but  over  the  licensing  provision  and  the 
board  features.  In  the  Senate  I  do  not 
know  just  what  the  fight  is  over.  Some 
Senators  who  are  real  friends  of  the 
farmers  think  that  the  bill  is  not  a  good 
one  for  the  farmers.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  the  best  possible  bill  for  the  farmers 
that  could  be  produced  in  the  present 
legislative  situation.  As  is  well  known, 
the  conferees  accepted  the  viewpoint  of 
the  farmers  and  their  friends  on  every 
phase  of  this  legislation  except  that  part 
of  the  O’Mahoney  amendment  which  dis¬ 
placed  the  old  parity  formula  and  the 
110-percent  declaration  in  the  House  bill 
and  in  the  Senate  bill  as  reported,  and 
presented  a  formula  which,  as  I  have  fre¬ 
quently  stated,  is  of  great  interest,  and 
some  day  may  be  adopted. 

That  is  the  only  thing  any  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  farmers  or  the  farm  groups 
has  contended  for  before  the  committee 
of  either  House  that  is  not  included  in 
the  conference  report.  So  where  would 
we  get  if  the  bill  were  sent  back  to  con¬ 
ference?  What  would  the  conferees  do? 

It  is  clear  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
vote  to  reject  the  conference  report  would 
not  be  a  real  service  to  the  farmers,  but 
would  be  a  disservice,  in  effect,  for 
if  the  conference  report  should  be  re¬ 
jected,  there  would  be  no  price-control 
law,  and  no  direction  to  the  conferees. 
The  result  would  be  that  Mr.  Henderson 
would  proceed  to  carry  out  his  price- 
fixing  orders  without  statutory  author¬ 
ity,  as  he  has  been  doing,  and  without 
the  limitations  fixed  in  the  bill  on  the 
prices  received  by  farmers.  I  submit, 
therefore,  that  it  is  highly  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  to  adopt  the  report,  which 
contains  satisfactory  price  limitations; 
and  we  cannot  get  anything  better  out  of 
this  situation. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  are  inclined  to  vote  against  the 
conference  report  because  they  do  not 
want  to  entrust  the  administration  of  the 
bill  to  Mr.  Henderson.  To  those  who  fol¬ 
low  that  line  of  thought  I  submit  there 
is  another  constitutional  way  to  reach 


the  conclusion  they  desire — namely,  by 
voting  against  confirmation  when  his 
nomination  shall  come  to  the  Senate. 
Let  us  not  mix  the  matter  of  confidence 
in  an  administrator  who  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  with  the  merits  of  the  legislation, 
with  its  splendid  protective  provisions  in 
the  interest  of  the  farmers,  but  let  those 
who  object  to  Mr.  Henderson  take  the 
orderly,  regular  legislative  method  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  in  the  event  his 
nomination  shall  be  sent  to  the  Senate 
for  confirmation. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  the  conference  report 
will  be  adopted,  not  because  it  is  perfect, 
but  because  it  is  the  best  measure  we 
shall  get  at  any  time  in  the  near  future 
which  will  aid  in  any  way  to  control  the 
threat  of  inflation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and 
the  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McNARY  (when  Mr.  Burton’s 
name  was  called).  The  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Burton]  is  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business.  If  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  CHANDLER  (when  his  name  was 
called).  I  have  a  general  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis], 
who  is  unavoidably  detained  from  the 
Senate.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea,”  as  I  intend  to  vote.  So  I  am 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  (when  Mr.  Hatch’s  name 
was  called).  My  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Hatch] 
is  absent  because  of  illness.  If  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  McKELLAR  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  question  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Glass],  who  is  unavoidably  detained 
from  the  Senate.  If  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  “yea”;  and  if  I  were  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  vote,  I  should  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  ANDREWS  (when  Mr.  Pepper’s 
name  was  called) .  My  colleague  the 
junior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pep¬ 
per]  is  absent  on  important  public  busi¬ 
ness.  I  understand  that  if  present  and 
voting  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY  (when  Mr. 
Schwartz’s  name  was  called).  My  col¬ 
league  the  junior  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  [Mr.  Schwartz]  is  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent.  If  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  I  have  a  general  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges].  I  transfer  that  pair  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Guffey],  and  will  vote.  I  vote 
“yea.” 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Smith]  is  absent  from  the  Senate  because 
of  illness. 

The  junior  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey]  is  unavoidably  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
McCarran],  and  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 


kansas  [Mr.  Spencer],  are  necessarily  ab¬ 
sent.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and 
voting  these  Senators  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Guffey]  is  detained  on  important  public 
business.  I  am  advised  that  if  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Davis]  is  absent  pur¬ 
suant  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the 
Anthracite  Commission  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  conditions  in  the 
industry. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Barbour]  is  absent  on  official  business. 
He  would  vote  “yea,”  if  present. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges]  is  absent  in  a  hospital  be¬ 
cause  of  a  hip  injury. 

The  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Johnson]  has  been  called  from  the 
Senate.  He  is  paired  on  this  question 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Hughes].  If  present,  the  Senator  from 
Califronia  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  65, 
nays  14,  as  follows; 

YEAS— 65 


Andrews 

Gerry 

O’Daniel 

Austin 

Green 

Overton 

Bailey 

Gurney 

Radcliffe 

Ball 

Hayden 

Reed 

Bankhead 

Herring 

Reynolds 

Barkley 

Hill 

Rosier 

Bilbo 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Smathers 

Bone 

Kilgore 

Stewart 

Brewster 

La  Follette 

Taft 

Brooks 

Langer 

Thomas,  Utab 

Brown 

Lee 

Tobey 

Bunker 

Lodge 

Truman 

Byrd 

Lucas 

Tunnell 

Caraway 

McFarland 

Tydings 

Chandler 

McNary 

Vandenberg 

Chavez 

Maloney 

Van  Nuys 

Clark,  Idaho 

Maybank 

Wagner 

Clark,  Mo. 

Mead 

Wallgren 

Danaher 

Millikin 

Walsh 

Doxey 

Murdock 

Wheeler 

Ellender 

Murray 

White 

George 

Norris 

NAYS— 14 

Aiken 

Gillette 

Shipstead 

Bulow 

Holman 

Thomas,  Idaho 

Butler 

Nye 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Capper 

O’Mahoney 

Willis 

Connally 

Russell 

NOT  VOTING— 

•17 

Barbour 

Guffey 

Pepper 

Bridges 

Hatch 

Schwartz 

Burton 

Hughes 

Smith 

Davis 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Spencer 

Downey 

McCarran 

Wiley 

Glass 

McKellar 

So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  de¬ 
sire  to  have  their  position  on  this  bill 
clearly  stated.  They  have  set  it  forth  in 
a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Butler]  which,  with  his  consent,  I 
ask  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  letter  is  as  f ollows : 

January  23,  1942. 

Hon.  Hugh  Butler, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Butler:  Replying  to  the 
inquiry  in  your  letter  of  January  19  concern¬ 
ing  our  position  on  the  price-control  bill,  I 
wish  to  explain  that  we  have  consistently 
advocated  effective  legislation  to  control  in¬ 
flation;  and  have  stated  over  and  over  again 
that  to  be  effective,  such  control  must  in¬ 
clude  comparable  control  of  inflationary 
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prices  of  both  agriculture  and  industry  and 
inflationary  wages.  We  have  also  insisted 
upon  proper  safeguards  to  farm  programs. 

As  you  know,  when  I  appeared  before  both 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  you  are  a  member,  during 
their  hearings  on  the  price  control  bill,  I  in¬ 
sisted  very  strongly  upon  the  inclusion  of  a 
provision  to  control  inflationary  wages,  as 
advocated  in  a  resolution  adopted  by  our 
annual  meeting,  but  to  no  avail.  Both  the 
House  and  Senate  refused  to  include  control 
of  wages. 

Meanwhile,  it  became  evident  that  our 
whole  agricultural  program,  built  up  as  a 
result  of  20  years’  effort  on  the  part  of  farm 
people  and  Congress,  and  the  "food  for  free¬ 
dom’’  program,  in  which  6,000,000  farmers 
are  cooperating  in  an  all-out  effort  to  produce 
adequate  food  and  fiber  to  help  win  the  war, 
stood  in  grave  jeopardy  unless  additional  pro¬ 
visions  were  added  to  this  bill  to  safeguard 
the  administration  of  these  programs.  Since 
it  was  evident  that  Congress  would  not  in¬ 
clude  control  of  wages  in  this  bill,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  grave  threat  to  our  whole  farm 
program — including  agriculture’s  total  war 
effort — it  became  of  paramount  importance 
to  secure  proper  safeguards  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  these  agricultural  programs.  That 
became  the  immediate  major  issue.  We  didn’t 
want  a  Pearl  Harbor  incident  to  strike  agri¬ 
culture. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  properly  safeguard 
agriculture  and  the  administration  of  the 
farm  programs,  we  insisted  upon  the  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  110  percent  of  parity  provision 
and  the  Bankhead  amendment  to  require  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  before  the  Price  Administrator  can  take 
any  action  relative  to  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  We  have  never  supported  and  are  not 
now  supporting  the  O’Mahoney  amendment 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the 
conference  committee  to  which  you  refer  in 
your  letter.  The  O’Mahoney  amendment 
does  not  provide  any  control  over  industrial 
wages,  and  will  likely  encourage  rather  than 
retard  inflationary  wage  increases. 

We  feel  Just  as  strongly  as  ever  that  there 
must  be  control  of  inflationary  wages  as  well 
as  prices  if  we  are  going  to  successfully  con¬ 
trol  inflation.  To  the  degree  that  legislation 
fails  to  control  wages,  it  will  not  adequately 
control  inflation,  but  the  bill  as  reported  by 
the  conference  committee  does  provide  some 
control  of  inflation  through  control  of  prices. 
Furthermore,  the  conference  report,  through 
the  Inclusion  of  the  110-percent-of-parity 
provision  which  we  have  vigorously  advocated, 
protects  agriculture’s  parity  position,  so  that 
if  industrial  prices  advance  due  to  a  rise  in 
wages,  farmers  are  protected  by  a  proportion¬ 
ate  increase  in  the  parity-price  goal.  The 
conference  report  also  includes  the  Bankhead 
amendment,  which  we  strongly  urged,  and 
which  will  safeguard  the  administration  of  the 
farm  program  and  the  food-for-freedom  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  a  fundamental  part  of  our  war 
effort. 

I  have  tried  to  make  clear  to  you  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Farm  Eureau  Federa¬ 
tion.  While  agriculture  is  safeguarded  in  the 
bill,  the  Nation  is  not  safeguarded  against 
inflation.  Recognizing  as  we  do  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  control  of  Inflation,  and  also 
recognizing  the  weeks  of  effort  that  Congress 
has  put  forth  to  get  this  bill  in  shape,  it 
would  appear  that  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
accomplished  at  this  time  from  Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edw.  A.  O’Neal,  President. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debate  very  little  discussion  was  had 
of  the  legal  justification  for  this  bill. 
There  is  in  the  Senate  committee  hear¬ 
ings  a  very  excellent  brief  prepared  by 
Mr.  C.  David  Ginsburg,  the  General 


Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration.  In  the  long  weeks  and  months 
that  have  been  devoted  to  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Ginsburg  has 
demonstrated  a  remarkable  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  legal  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  but  of  the  entire  subject  matter. 
In  behalf  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  the  Senate  conferees,  as 
well  as  the  Senate  itself,  I  desire  publicly 
to  acknowledge  his  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  form  and  substance  of  the 
bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
brief  to  which  I  refer  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  a  part  of  today’s,  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

[The  brief  will  be  published  herein¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

<  EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

\  Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
«utive  business. 

Vrhe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

TlA  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  and  a  convention  were  sub¬ 
mitted.^ 

By  Mr. '.REYNOLDS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs: 

William  Signius  Knudsen  for  temporary 
appointment  as  lieutenant  general  in  the 
Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law:* 

Brig.  Gen.  Julian  Francis  Barnes  (colonel. 
Field  Artillery)  T  for  temporary  appointment 
as  major  general  In  the  Army  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  provisions  of  law; 

Col.  Patrick  Jay  Hurley,  Infantry  (Reserve), 
for  temporary  appointment  as  brigadier  gen¬ 
eral  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  provisions  of  law; 

Col.  Philip  Ries  Faymonville,  Ordnance  De¬ 
partment,  and  Col.  Arthur  Riehl  Wilson 
(lieutenant  colonel,  Field  Artillery),  for  tem¬ 
porary  appointment  as  brigadier  generals  in 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
provisions  of  law;  and 

Col.  Earl  Larue  Naiden  (lieutenant  colonel, 
Air  Corps;  temporary  colonel.  Air  Corps), 
Army  of  the  United  States,  for  temporary 
appointment  as  brigadier  general  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  provisions  of 
law. 

By  Mr.  WALSH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Affairs: 

Several  citizens  for  appointment  as  second 
lieutenants,  and  several  officers  for  promo¬ 
tion,  all  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

By  Mr.  WAGNER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency: 

Robert  II.  O’Brien,  of  Montana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex¬ 
piring  June  5,  1945,  vice  Edward  C.  Elcher. 

By  Mr.  GEORGE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance: 

Clovis  E.  Martin  (assistant  dental  sur¬ 
geon)  to  be  passed  assistant  dental  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 
to  rank  from  February  13,  1942. 

By  Mr.  WHEELER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce: 

George  A.  Cook,  of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board  for  the  term 
expiring  February  1,  1945  (reappointment). 

By  Mr.  McKELLAR,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads: 

Several  postmasters. 


By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

Executive  I,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  first 
session,  a  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  United  Mexican 
States,  signed  at  Washington  on  November 
19,  1941,  providing  for  the  adjustment  and 
settlement  of  certain  outstanding  claims  of 
nationals  of  each  country  against  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  other  country;  without  reser¬ 
vation  (Executive  Rept.  No.  1). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lucas 
in  the  chair).  If  there  be  no  further 
reports  of  committees,  the  clerk  will  state 
the  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal¬ 
endar. 

THE  JUDICIARY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  Carl  A.  Sackett  to  be  United 
States  attorney  for  the  district  of  Wyo¬ 
ming. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 

POSTMASTERS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  ask  that  the  nom¬ 
inations  of  postmasters  be  confirmed  en 
bloc,  and  that  the  President  be  notified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

That  completes  the  calendar. 

LT.  GEN.  WILLIAM  SIGNIUS  KNUDSEN 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  de¬ 
sires  to  secure  action,  if  possible,  on  a 
nomination  which  he  will  present. 

Mr.  HERRING.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  at  the  desk  a  nomination  which  has 
been  unanimdjisly  approved  by  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affaire  Committee — the  nomination 
of  Mr.  William  S.  Knudsen  for  tempo¬ 
rary  appointment  as  lieutenant  general 
in  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
important  that  the  nomination  be  con¬ 
firmed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  now 
considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  nomination?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  The  nomination  will  be 
read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  William  Signius  Knudsen  for 
temporary  appointment  as  lieutenant 
general  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States, 
under  Public  Law  No.  252,  Seventy-sev¬ 
enth  Congress,  approved  September  22, 
1941.  : 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  nomination  is  con¬ 
firmed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  be  immediately  notified  of  all  con¬ 
firmations  of  nominations  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  EARKLEY.  As  in  legislative  ses¬ 
sion,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  re¬ 
cess  until  12  o’clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o’clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  tock  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1942,  at  12 
o’clock  meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  January  27  (legislative  day 
of  January  23),  1942: 

United  States  Attorney 
Carl  A.  Sackett  to  be  United  States  attorney 
Xoi^the  district  of  Wyoming. 


January  27, 


Postmasters 

ILLINOIS 

Dorsey  Berry  Anderson,  National  Stock 
Yards. 

MISSOURI 

FfU»nle  McCllntock,  Gower. 

-"'"btis  W.  Christian,  Oakwood. 


NORTH  DAKOTA 

Albert  James  Gilman,  Beach. 
Ethel  J.  Hinschberggr,  Sanborn. 
Temporary  Appointment  in  the  Armi 
United  States 
to  be  lieutenant  general 
William  Signius  Knudsen. 


1942 

OF  THE 
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business  prompts  the  thought  that  I  be¬ 
came  a  career  public  servant  many  years 
before  he  came  south.  I  deeply  sympa¬ 
thize  with  automobile  dealers  and  assure 
them  of  my  best  efforts,  but  they  cannot 
all  enter  Congress. 

Perfectly  willing  to  meet  opposition  if 
necessary  on  this  basis  of  “pork  versus 
national  defense,”  its  apparent  immi¬ 
nence  prompted  me  to  spend  every  pos¬ 
sible  day  in  my  district  during  the  3-day 
recesses  last  summer  and  fall.  I  re¬ 
turned  on  October  15  with  an  Armistice 
Day  and  several  other  speaking  engage¬ 
ments  which  it  was  necessary  to  cancel 
because  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
ship-arming  bill  on  November  12,  the 
vote  on  which  was  close  as  we  antici¬ 
pated.  I  then  planned  to  move  my  office 
to  the  district  during  December,  when 
I  did  not  anticipate  great  activity  on  the 
floor.  Leaving  by  car  on  December  6, 
Pearl  Harbor  was  learned  of  when  ap¬ 
proximately  a  hundred  miles  from  my 
district  and  I  fortunately  boarded  a  mid¬ 
night  plane  in  Birmingham,  returning  to 
Washington  for  the  Japan-war  vote  on 
December  8.  You  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men  are  very  familiar  with  the  situation 
which  has  confronted  us  since,  and  which 
will  certainly  continue  to  do  so  through¬ 
out  this  emergency. 

Even  before  war  occurred,  I  naturally 
knew  what  I  was  doing  here,  how  I  was 
regarded,  and  what  my  prospects  for  fu¬ 
ture  accomplishments  were,  as  compared 
with  any  person  who  might  succeed  me, 
better  than  anyone  else  did.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  strongly  impressed  me  then  with  the 
conviction  that  it  is  much  preferable  for 
the  people  of  my  district  and  for  the 
Nation  that  I  continue  to  serve  them. 
Of  course,  this  fact  has  been  tremen¬ 
dously  magnified  by  war.  Whether  I 
shall  be  permitted  to  constantly  do  so, 
however,  or  be  required  to  divide  my 
time  between  the  performance  of  these 
very  important  duties  at  this  most  criti¬ 
cal  period  in  our  history  and  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  a  campaign,  I  do  not  know. 
While  the  gentlemen  referred  to  by  the 
Rural  Carrier  has  decided  not  to  run,  the 
other  two  have  not.  Consequently,  it 
behooves  me  and  my  friends  throughout 
the  great  Sixth  District  to  plan  to  take 
care  of  any  opposition  which  may  de¬ 
velop,  thereby  preserving  my  all-impor¬ 
tant  seniority  and  the  position  in  the 
House  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  gain 
for  our  district. 

Toward  that  end  and  in  view  of  my 
knowledge  that  the  circumstances  must 
necessarily  require  my  presence  here  dur¬ 
ing  much  of  any  campaign,  which  will 
undoubtedly  deny  me  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  and  personally  soliciting  many  of 
their  votes,  I  take  this  method  of  solicit¬ 
ing  the  vote,  the  wholehearted  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  the  active  assistance  of  each  of 
my  constituents;  not  only  those  who  have 
heretofore  been  my  supporters  and 
friends,  but  of  every  patriotic  citizen  of 
the  Sixth  District  who  wishes  experi¬ 
enced,  efficient,  and  maximum  represen¬ 
tation  in  this  body  at  this  critical  hour. 
I  know  many  close  friends  of  my  pros¬ 
pective  opponents  who  would  normally 
support  them  will  not  under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  knowing  that  should  we  lose 
this  war  there  may  be  no  Congress.  I 


assure  every  one  that  his  or  her  support 
will  ever  be  reflected  upon  with  deep 
appreciation. 

It  is  well  known  that  seniority,  valuable 
indeed  anywhere,  is  much  more  so  in  this 
body  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
While  ability,  personality,  industry,  and 
particularly  the  confidence,  good  will,  and 
respect  of  one’s  colleagues  are  quite  valu¬ 
able,  they  really  amount  to  little  without 
a  measure  of  seniority.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  as  I  commence  my  sixth  year 
I  have  advanced  approximately  half  way 
up  the  all-important  ladder  of  seniority. 
I  am  now  ranked  by  198  of  you,  enjoy 
equal  rank  with  44,  and  rank  above  192. 
On  the  major'  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  my  position  is  seventh.  As  you 
know,  I  have  long  been  chairman  of  the 
Printing  Committee  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

It  is  every  man’s  prerogative  in  our 
democracy  to  run  for  the  office  of  his 
choice  at  any  time.  By  the  same  token, 
however,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
people  of  thi^emocracy  to  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  repudiate  the  choice  of  an  inappro¬ 
priate  time  or  office  by  any  man.  The 
comment  I  have  heard  among  you  causes 
me  to  know  that  it  sounds  strange  to  you 
to  refer  to  the  possibility  of  opposition 
at  such  a  time,  just  as  it  seems  to  sound 
to  the  great  majority  of  my  constituents. 
I  quote  from  three  letters  which  are  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  hundreds  I  have 
received: 

As  yet  I  have  not  heard  of  one  single  ■  ■  — 
supporter.  I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  not 
decide  to  enter  the  race  as  I  know  that  you 
are  extremely  busy  and  do  not  have  time  to 
devote  to  a  campaign  under  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  national  affairs.  I  am  sure  that 
your  responsibility  is  increasing  daily  and  it 
certainly  is  no  time  for  the  people  in  our  dis¬ 
trict  to  even  consider  another  man,  much 
less  vote  for  one. 

It  is  unthinkable  to  me,  under  present  war 
conditions,  that  many  voters  would  even 
consider  changing  an  able,  tried,  and  true 
public  servant  for  an  unknown  quantity. 
Therefore,  I  feel  you  will  not  be  opposed. 

I  am  for  you  100  percent.  I  think  every 
true  American  should  be  in  a  time  like  this 
even  if  they  did  not  like  you  for  some  reason. 

Instead  of  sharing  this  attitude,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  my  two 
remaining  prospective  opponents  hope  to 
deliberately  take  advantage  of  my  natu¬ 
ral  thorough  occupation  here  by  indulg¬ 
ing  in  an  active  and  constant  campaign 
while  my  hands  are  more  or  less  tied. 

One  of  them  replied  to  the  insistence 
that  he  should  not  run  by  the  statement 
that  he  had  been  at  work  for  6  months 
and  would  be  constantly  at  it  until  the 
election,  indicating  the  hope  that  by  con¬ 
tinuing  to  take  advantage  of  the  necessity 
of  my  presence  in  Washington  now  that 
we  are  at  war,  as  he  has  been  doing 
during  5  of  the  8  critical  months  I  have 
mentioned  while  war  clouds  gathered,  he 
might  defeat  me. 

On  January  1  a  friend  wrote  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  other  prospective  opponent: 

I  gathered  from  my  conversation  yester¬ 
day  that  - ’s  idea  is  that  he  will  take 

advantage  of  the  fact  that  you  will  have  to  be 
in  Washington  to  see  the  voters  which  you 
will  not  be  able  to  do.  I  am  determined  that 
your  friends  will  see  as  many  of  the  voters  as 
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he  will,  and  more,  and  I  hope  with  more 
telling  effect. 

I  do  not  believe  the  patriotic  people  of 
my  district  will  react  very  favorably  to 
such  an  attitude  and  such  a  campaign. 
One  of  them  replied  to  the  argument  of  a 
common  friend  that  he  should  not  oppose 
an  experienced  Congressman  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
under  such  conditions  by  the  ridiculous 
statement  that  officers  were  changed  at 
Pearl  Harbor,  to  which  this  friend  re¬ 
plied:  “There  was  glaring  evidence  of  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  so  forth,  there  that  cannot 
be  applied  to  Congressman  Jarman.”  He 
might  have  added  that  no  lieutenant 
general  was  replaced  by  a  second  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  no  admiral  by  an  ensign,  nor 
was  a  general  replaced  by  an  admiral. 
This  prospective  opponent  also  advances 
against  the  insistence  of  patriotic  citi¬ 
zens  that  my  experience  and  seniority 
are  valuable,  the  equally  ridiculous  state¬ 
ment  that  the  majority  of  the  war  effort 
will  hereafter  be  directed  by  men  higher 
up  than  Congressmen.  In  other  words, 
that  the  bureaucrats  and  Army  and 
Navy  officers,  who  he  thinks  rank  higher 
than  Congressmen,  although  few  of  them 
do,  will  replace  the  elected  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war.  This  is  generally  recognized  as  his 
attitude  toward  Government.  I  distinctly 
frown  on  the  belief  of  anyone  that  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  interest  itself  in  such 
an  unfortunate  and  unpardonable  de¬ 
bacle  as  Pearl  Harbor.  Furthermore, 
aside  from  his  apparent  belief  that  the 
body  in  which  he  aspires  to  membership 
should  abdicate  during  the  emergency, 
with  which  I  also  heartily  disagree,  I 
wonder  how  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
the  boys  in  the  Sixth  District  who  are 
now  patriotically  serving  our  country, 
perhaps  in  dangerous  localities,  perhaps 
where  the  going  is  hard,  will  react  to  his 
insistence  that  Congress,  the  only  agency 
which  can  do  so,  appropriate  no  funds  to 
feed,  clothe,  equip  and  transport  them. 
Instead  of  feeling  that  these  noble  boys 
should  be  drafted  or  otherwise  accepted 
into  the  armed  forces  and  then  aban¬ 
doned  to  their  fates,  I  here  and  now 
pledge  to  their  parents  that  their  sons 
shall  not  suffer  either  from  ignorance, 
inexperience,  lack  of  judgment,  lack  of 
appreciation  of  our  leadership  in  this 
emergency,  or  lack  of  patriotism  on  the 
part  of  your  Congressman. 


Price-Control  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THAD  F.  WASIELEWSKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  27,  1942 


Mr.  WASIELEWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  we  all  believe  that  in 
a  time  of  emergency  it  is  important  to 
prevent  inflation  through  some  control 
of  prices. 

Because  I  favor  price  control  I  voted 
against  the  bill  that  passed  the  House 
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yesterday.  The  bill  bore  a  phoney  label 
“Price  control’’;  actually  it  is  an  inflation 
measure.  Leon  Henderson,  the  man  who 
is  to  administer  this  bill,  made  a  public 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  bill,  in 
the  form  in  which  it  passed  yesterday,  will 
not  prevent  inflation. 

This  bill  is  undemocratic,  it  smells  of 
class  legislation  for  it  exempts  from  its 
control  two  very  important  groups  in  this 
country,  and  would  have  them  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  unwilling  to  cooper¬ 
ate  in  this  emergency.  Such  an  inference 
is  unfair  to  both  these  groups  who  in 
reality  are  very  patriotic.  We  need  unity 
of  purpose  and  action  to  gain  victory. 

You  cannot  have  price  control  unless 
you  have  control  of  all  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  make-up  of  the  cost  of 
each  commodity.  You  cannot  control 
prices  unless  you  control  all  prices. 
Higher  wages  are  not  worth  anything  if 
they  will  buy  less.  Higher  farm  prices 
are  not  worth  anything  if  the  cost  of 
farming  goes  up  at  the  same  time. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  yester¬ 
day  controls  neither  inflation  nor  prices. 
It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  other  body 
in  its  wisdom  may  see  fit  to  defeat  the 
present  measure  so  that  Congress  can 
then  begin  de  novo,  and  give  the  country 
a  bill  that  will  really  control  prices  and 
prevent  inflation. 


reasury  Department  Requested  To  Issue 
^Victory  Bonds  Instead  of  Defense 
Bonds 

— 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  27,  1942 


LETTER  OF  HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT,  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA,  TO  THE  SECRETARY  OF 
THE  TREASURY 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is 
kt  war.  A  victory  is  our  goal,  which  will 
assure  to  all  the  world  a  permanent 
peace.  This  involves  much  more  than 
merely  the  defense  of  this  country,  and 
I  believe  the  term  “victory  bonds  and 
stamps”  much  moire  appropriately  iden¬ 
tifies  our  war  securities  than  the  words 
“defense  bonds  £j,iid  stamps.” 

In  this  comrection  I  am  reprinting 
herewith  a  letter  I  have  written  to  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the, 'Treasury  Henry  Morgen- 
thau,  Jr. :  / 

ap  the  United  States, 

ouse  of  Representatives, 
gton,  D.  C.,  January  26,  1942. 
orgenthau,  Jr., 
etary  of  the  Treasury, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Ir.  Secretary:  I  am  enclosing 
r  sheet  from  the  Congressional- 
lay,  January  23,  which  reprints 
ificant  poem  which  a  friend  of 
wrote  to  help  promote  the  sale 
mps  and  bonds.  I  thought  you 
have  this  to  add  to  your  col¬ 
ling  suggestions. 


In  reading  and  rereading  this  poem  which 
Armistead  Grady  dedicates  to  the  “Victory” — 
not  the  Defense  stamp — impresses  upon  me 
the  belief  that  the  words  “Victory  bond”  and 
"Victory  stamp”  would  be  a  much  more  ap¬ 
propriate  and  attractive  name  for  these  bonds 
and  stamps  than  simply  the  word  “Defense.” 

While  the  United  States  was  not  in  the 
war,  Defense  bonds  and  Defense  stamps  were 
highly  appropriate  and  attractive  labels. 
However,  we  are  now  in  the  war,  and  I  am 
sure  that  you  agree  that  it  is  a  war  which  we 
must  support  for  victory  and  not  simply 
sustain  to  the  point  of  self-defense.  Once  in  a 
war,  the  goal  must  be  victory  and  the  war 
effort  must  be  directed  toward  that  goal  be¬ 
cause  when  a  country  is  involved  in  a  tre¬ 
mendous  war,  true  defense  can  emerge  only 
from  victory. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  therefore,  that  when 
your  present  supply  of  printed  literature,  en¬ 
graved  bonds  and  stamps,  and  other  materials 
on  hand  begins  running  low  that  instead  of 
continuing  to  designate  these  bonds  and 
stamps  as  “Defense  bonds  and  stamps”  you 
take  the  initiative  of  renaming  them  “Vic¬ 
tory  bonds  and  stamps.”  “Defense”  indicates 
a  passive,  negative  position;  “victory”  indi¬ 
cates  an  active,  vigorous  crusade.  America 
is  on  the  march  as  we  not  “only  have  a  war 
to  win  but  a  peace  to  prepare  and  promote 
afterward.  We  must  not  only  prevent  a  defeat 
which  is  the  business  of  defense,  but  we 
must  promote  a  victory  which  will  become 
the  background  for  a  permanent  peace.  Let 
us  have  the  war  bonds  and  stamps  of  Amer¬ 
ica  appropriately  labeled  to  indicate  the  all- 
out  effort  of  this  war  and  the  end  objectives 
which  it  seeks. 

I  offer  this  suggestion  with  the  sincere  be¬ 
lief  that  just  as  the  term  “Liberty  bonds” 
grew  to  have  real  significance  in  the  last  war, 
the  term  “Victory  bonds”  would  help  to  rally 
all  America,  not  only  to  an  increased  buy¬ 
ing  of  Government  bonds  and  stamps,  but 
also  to  an  increased  realization  of  the  true 
objectives  of  this  war.  I  join  you  in  my 
gratification  that  the  sale  of  bonds  and 
stamps  is  going  along  so  successfully,  but  I 
believe  a  more  appropriate  and  truly  sig¬ 
nificant  term  for  these  securities  will  even 
further  increase  the  public  demand  for  them. 
America  is  girding  itself  for  victory;  Amer¬ 
icans  are  eager  to  do  their  bit  by  purchas¬ 
ing  securities  and  making  sacrifices  essential 
to  that  end. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am 
Cordially  yours, 

Karl  E.  Mundt, 

Member  of  Congress. 

— — — 

Objections  to  the  Curtailment  of  National 
Youth  Administration  Funds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday,  January  27,  1942 

STATEMENT  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  \  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  include  the  following  statement 
frdm  the  Southern  Illinois  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity: 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  CURTAILMENT  OF  NATIONAL 
j  YOUTH  ADMINISTRATION  FUNDS 

/  Several  agencies  interested  in  reducing  non- 
'war  public  expenditures,  among  them  the 


Brookings  Institution,  have  recommended 
that  appropriations  to  the  National  Youth 
Administration  be  very  sharply  reduced  or 
eliminated  altogether.  As  members  of  the 
College  Work  Council  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  a  sound 
policy  to  reduce  the  National  Youth  Admin¬ 
istration  appropriations  beyond  the  amount 
that  is  at  present  available.  In  support  of 
this  belief  we  respectfully  submit  the  follow¬ 
ing  considerations: 

I.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  war  emer¬ 
gency: 

1.  A  modern  army  needs  technical  experts 
of  all  sorts.  At  the  same  time  that  the  Army 
needs  them  the  armament-production  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  general  acceleration  of  effort 
within  the  country  which  attends  a  defense 
crisis  requires  sharply  increased  numbers  of 
technically  educated  people.  The  longer  the 
emergency  continues,  the  more  serious  will 
the  scarcity  of  trained  technicians  in  all  fields 
become. 

Already  there  are  serious  shortages  of  physi¬ 
cians,  of  ejjjgineers,  of  chemists  and  physi¬ 
cists,  of  teachers  of  industrial  arts,  and  of 
dentists.  Less  acute  shortages  exist  in  almost 
every  other  profession. 

The  only  place  from  which  such  technical 
experts  can  be  replaced  Is  from  the  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  highly  important  that  the  increased  cost 
of  living  and  increased  opportunities  for  em¬ 
ployment  outside  should  not  be  permitted  to 
reduce  too  much  the  number  of  people  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  colleges. 

It  is  significant  to  remember  that  the 
terrible  crisis  of  the  .Civil  War  so  impressed 
President  Lincoln  arid  the  leaders  of  Con¬ 
gress  at  that  time  that  the  Morrill  Act  es¬ 
tablishing  the  land-grant  colleges  was  passed 
during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

We  should  not  have  the  lack  of  foresight 
now  to  do  anything  that  would  help  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  people  enrolled  in  the 
colleges  because  Within  a  few  years,  we  shall 
need  them  very  desperately.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  this  kind  of  education  cannot 
be  provided  by  a  few  months  of  intensive 
training. 

2.  Now  that  ;we  are  actually  at  war,  we 
shall  need  a  vast  reserve  of  trained  officers 
which  will  need  to  be  constantly  replen¬ 
ished.  In  every  crisis  these  reserve  officers 
have  been  drawn  from  among  the  younger 
college  men. 

3.  There  is  no  other  place  in  the  war 
preparation  set-up  where  the  Government  is 
buying  a  better  bargain  in  training  for  the 
defense  emergency  than  it  is  securing  with 
the  $15  a  irionth  or  less  which  is  being  paid 
to  maintain  students  in  college.  Every  other 
agency  for  training  defense  workers  cost  a 
great  deal  more.  The  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  student  in  college  is  preparing 
himself  for  as  vital  a  part  in  the  national 
defense  as  any  other  person,  yet  he  is  pay¬ 
ing  his  own  board  and  room,  providing  his 
own  clothing  and  living  quarters  and,  in 
many  instances,  paying  tuition  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  receiving  only  the  small  amount  of  aid 
provided  by  the  program;  whereas  in  most 
other  cSses  the  Government  is  called  upon 
not  only  to  provide  instruction  and  pay 
wages,  but  to  provide  clothing,  subsistence, 
and  medical  attention  to  its  trainees.  Pure¬ 
ly  as  national  defense  effort,  the  National 
Youth  Administration  college-aid  program 
is  securing  one  of  the  best  bargains  that 
the  Government  is  securing  anywhere. 

II.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  student: 

1.  With  the  increased  cost  of  living  gen¬ 
erally,  it  is  becoming  much  harder  rather 
than  easier  for  a  young  person  who  is  on 
his  own  to  maintain  himself  in  school. 
There  is,  therefore,  more,  not  less,  need  for 
college  aid  than  there  was  before  the  de¬ 
fense  emergency  began. 

2.  It  is  highly  important  to  maintain  the 
morale  of  the  young  people  who  are  going 
to  have  to  make  the  greatest  sacrifices  as 
the  country  goes  to  war.  The  payment  of 
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[Chapter  26 — 2d  Session] 

[H.  R.  5990] 

AN  ACT 

To  further  the  national  defense  and  security  by  checking  speculative  and  excessive 
price  rises,  price  dislocations,  and  inflationary  tendencies,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

TITLE  I— GENERAL  PROVISIONS  AND  AUTHORITY 

purposes;  time  limit;  applicability 

Section  1.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  and  security  and  necessary  to  the  effective  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  present  war,  and  the  purposes  of  this  Act  are,  to  stabilize 
prices  and  to  prevent  speculative,  unwarranted,  and  abnormal 
increases  in  prices  and  rents;  to  eliminate  and  prevent  profiteering, 
hoarding,  manipulation,  speculation,  and  other  disruptive  practices 
resulting  from  abnormal  market  conditions  or  scarcities  caused  by  or 
contributing  to  the  national  emergency;  to  assure  that  defense  appro¬ 
priations  are  not  dissipated  by  excessive  prices;  to  protect  persons 
with  relatively  fixed  and  limited  incomes,  consumers,  wage  earners, 
investors,  and  persons  dependent  on  life  insurance,  annuities,  and 
pensions,  from  undue  impairment  of  their  standard  of  living;  to 
prevent  hardships  to  persons  engaged  in  business,  to  schools,  univer¬ 
sities,  and  other  institutions,  and  to  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments,  which  would  result  from  abnormal  increases  in  prices; 
to  assist  in  securing  adequate  production  of  commodities  and  facili¬ 
ties;  to  prevent  a  post  emergency  collapse  of  values;  to  stabilize 
agricultural  prices  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  3;  and  to  permit 
voluntary  cooperation  between  the  Government  and  producers, 
processors,  and  others  to  accomplish  the  aforesaid  purposes.  It  shall 
be  the  policy  of  those  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government 
dealing  with  wages  (including  the  Department  of  Labor  and  its 
various  bureaus,  the  War  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the 
W  ar  Production  Board,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  the 
National  Mediation  Board,  the  National  War  Labor  Board,  and 
others  heretofore  or  hereafter  created),  within  the  limits  of  their 
authority  and  jurisdiction,  to  work  toward  a  stabilization  of  prices, 
fair  and  equitable  wages,  and  cost  of  production. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act,  and  all  regulations,  orders,  price 
schedules,  and  requirements  thereunder,  shall  terminate  on  June  30, 
1943,  or  upon  the  date  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President,  or  upon 
the  date  specified  in  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Congress,  declaring  that  the  further  continuance  of  the  authority 
granted  by  this  Act  is  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the  national 
defense  and  security,  whichever  date  is  the  earlier;  except  that  as 
to  offenses  committed,  or  rights  or  liabilities  incurred,  prior  to  such 
termination  date,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  such  regulations, 
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orders,  price  schedules,  and  requirements  shall  be  treated  as  still 
remaining  in  force  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  any  proper  suit, 
action,  or  prosecution  with  respect  to  any  such  right,  liability,  or 
offense. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  the  United 
States,  its  Territories  and  possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

PRICES,  RENTS,  AND  MARKET  AND  RENTING  PRACTICES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Price  Administrator 
(provided  for  in  section  201)  the  price  or  prices  of  a  commodity  or 
commodities  have  risen  or  threaten  to  rise  to  an  extent  or  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may  by  regulation  or 
order  establish  such  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices  as  in  his 
judgment  will  be  generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any 
maximum  price,  the  Administrator  shall  ascertain  and  give  due  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  prices  prevailing  between  October  1  and  October  15, 
1911  (or  if,  in  the  case  of  any  commodity,  there  are  no  prevailing 
prices  between  such  dates,  or  the  prevailing  prices  between  such  dates 
are  not  generally  representative  because  of  abnormal  or  seasonal 
market  conditions  or  other  cause,  then  to  the  prices  prevailing  during 
the  nearest  two-week  period  in  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  the  prices  for  such  commodity  are  generally  representative), 
for  the  commodity  or  commodities  included  under  such  regulation 
or  order,  and  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors  as  he 
may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability,  including  the 
following:  Speculative  fluctuations,  general  increases  or  decreases  in 
costs  of  production,  distribution,  and  transportation,  and  general 
increases  or  decreases  in  profits  earned  by  sellers  of  the  commodity  or 
commodities,  during  and  subsequent  to  the  year  ended  October  1, 
1941.  Every  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
considerations  involved  in  the  issuance  of  such  regulation  or  order. 
As  used  in  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
“regulation  or  order”  means  a  regulation  or  order  of  general  applica¬ 
bility  and  effect.  Before  issuing  any  regulation  or  order  under  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall,  so 
far  as  practicable,  advise  and  consult  with  representative  members  of 
the  industry  which  will  be  affected  by  such  regulation  or  order. 
In  the  case  of  any  commodity  for  which  a  maximum  price  has  been 
established,  the  Administrator  shall,  at  the  request  of  any  substantial 
portion  of  the  industry  subject  to  such  maximum  price,  regulation, 
or  order  of  the  Administrator,  appoint  an  industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittee,  or  committees,  either  national  or  regional  or  both,  consisting 
of  such  number  of  representatives  of  the  industry  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  constitute  a  committee  truly  representative  of  the  industry, 
or  of  the  industry  in  such  region,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  from  among  its  members,  and  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman.  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to  time, 
at  the  request  of  the  committee,  advise  and  consult  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  respect  to  the  regulation  or  order,  and  with  respect  to 
the  form  thereof,  and  classifications,  differentiations,  and  adjust¬ 
ments  therein.  The  committee  may  make  such  recommendations  to 
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the  Administrator  as  it  deems  advisable.  'Whenever  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Administrator  such  action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  he  may,  without  regard  to  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection,  issue  temporary  regulations 
or  orders  establishing  as  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices  the 
price  or  prices  prevailing  with  respect  to  any  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  within  five  days  prior  to  the  date  of  issuance  of  such  tempo¬ 
rary  regulations  or  orders;  but  any  such  temporary  regulation  or 
order  shall  be  effective  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  and  may  be 
replaced  by  a  regulation  or  order  issued  under  the  foregoing  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action 
is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  he  shall  issue  a  declaration  setting  forth  the  necessity  for,  and 
recommendations  with  reference  to,  the  stabilization  or  reduction  of 
rents  for  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations  within  a  particu¬ 
lar  defense-rental  area.  If  within  sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of 
any  such  recommendations  rents  for  any  such  accommodations  within 
such  defense-rental  area  have  not  in  the  judgment  of  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  been  stabilized  or  reduced  by  State  or  local  regulation,  or 
otherwise,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  may  by  regulation  or  order  establish  such  maximum  rent  or 
maximum  rents  for  such  accommodations  as  in  his  judgment  will  be 
generally  fair  and  equitable  and  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  So  far  as  practicable,  in  establishing  any  maximum  rent  for 
any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  the  Administrator  shall 
ascertain  and  give  due  consideration  to  the  rents  prevailing  for  such 
accommodations,  or  comparable  accommodations,  on  or  about  April  1, 
1911  (or  if,  prior  or  subsequent  to  April  1,  1941,  defense  activities 
shall  have  resulted  or  threatened  to  result  in  increases  in  rents  for 
housing  accommodations  in  such  area  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  then  on  or  about  a  date  (not  earlier  than  April  1,  1940), 
which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  does  not  reflect  such 
increases),  and  he  shall  make  adjustments  for  such  relevant  factors 
as  he  may  determine  and  deem  to  be  of  general  applicability  in 
respect  of  such  accommodations,  including  increases  or  decreases  in 
property  taxes  and  other  costs.  In  designating  defense-rental  areas, 
in  prescribing  regulations  and  orders  establishing  maximum  rents 
for  such  accommodations,  and  in  selecting  persons  to  administer  such 
regulations  and  orders,  the  Administrator  shall,  to  such  extent  as  he 
determines  to  be  practicable,  consider  any  recommendations  which 
may  be  made  by  State  and  local  officials  concerned  with  housing  or 
rental  conditions  in  any  defense-rental  area. 

(c)  Any  regulation  or  order  under  this  section  may  be  established 
in  such  form  and  manner,  may  contain  such  classifications  and 
differentiations,  and  may  provide  for  such  adjustments  and  reason¬ 
able  exceptions,  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  are  neces¬ 
sary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any 
regulation  or  order  under  this  section  which  establishes  a  maximum 
price  or  maximum  rent  may  provide  for  a  maximum  price  or  maxi¬ 
mum  rent  below  the  price  or  prices  prevailing  for  the  commodity  or 
commodities,  or  below  the  rent  or  rents  prevailing  for  the  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations,  at  the  time  of  the  issuance  of  such 
regulation  or  order. 
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(cl)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such  action 
is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
he  may,  by  regulation  or  order,  regulate  or  prohibit  speculative  or 
manipulative  practices  (including  practices  relating  to  changes  in 
form  or  quality)  or  hoarding,  in  connection  with  any  commodity, 
and  speculative  or  manipulative  practices  or  renting  or  leasing  prac¬ 
tices  (including  practices  relating  to  recovery  of  the  possession)  in 
connection  with  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  which  in 
his  judgment  are  equivalent  to  or  are  likely  to  result  in  price  or  rent 
increases,  as  the  case  may  be,  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Administrator  determines  that  the  maximum 
necessary  production  of  any  commodity  is  not  being  obtained  or  may 
not  be  obtained  during  the  ensuing  year,  he  may,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  law  requiring  com¬ 
petitive  bidding,  buy  or  sell  at  public  or  private  sale,  or  store  or  use, 
such  commodity  in  such  quantities  and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
maximum  necessary  production  thereof  or  otherwise  to  supply  the 
demand  therefor,  or  make  subsidy  payments  to  domestic  producers  of 
such  commodity  in  such  amounts  and  in  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  necessary  to  obtain  the 
maximum  necessary  production  thereof :  Provided ,  That  in  the  case 
of  any  commodity  which  has  heretofore  or  may  hereafter  be  defined 
as  a  strategic  or  critical  material  by  the  President  pursuant  to  section 
5d  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  Act,  as  amended,  such 
determinations  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Loan  Administrator, 
with  the  approval  of  the  President,  and,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law,  such  commodity  may  be 
bought  or  sold,  or  stored  or  used,  and  such  subsidy  payments  to 
domestic  producers  thereof  maj7  be  paid,  only  by  corporations  created 
or  organized  pursuant  to  such  section  5d;  except  that  in  the  case  of 
the  sale  of  any  commodity  by  any  such  corporation,  the  sale  price 
therefor  shall  not  exceed  any  maximum  price  established  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  which  is  applicable  to  such  com¬ 
modity  at  the  time  of  sale  or  delivery,  but  such  sale  price  may  be 
below  such  maximum  price  or  below  the  purchase  price  of  such  com¬ 
modity,  and  the  Administrator  may  make  recommendations  with 
respect  to  the  buying  or  selling,  or  storage  or  use,  of  any  such  com¬ 
modity.  In  any  case  in  which  a  commodity  is  domestically  produced, 
the  powers  granted  to  the  Administrator  by  this  subsection  shall  be 
exercised  with  respect  to  importations  of  such  commodity  only  to  the 
extent  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator,  the  domestic  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  commodity  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand 
therefor.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  modify,  sus¬ 
pend,  amend,  or  supersede  any  provision  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930, 
as  amended,  and  nothing  in  this  section,  or  in  any  existing  law,  shall 
be  construed  to  authorize  any  sale  or  other  disposition  of  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  or  to  authorize  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  to  prohibit  trading  in  any  agricultural  commodity  for  future 
delivery  if  such  trading  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended. 
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(f)  No  power  conferred  by  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and  purposes  of 
section  3,  and  no  agricultural  commodity  shall  be  sold  within  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  by  any  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  at  a  price  below  the  price  limitations  imposed  by 
section  3  (a)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  such  commodity. 

(g)  Regulations,  orders,  and  requirements  under  this  Act  may  con¬ 
tain  such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems  necessary  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  or  evasion  thereof. 

(h)  The  powers  granted  in  this  section  shall  not  be  used  or  made 
to  operate  to  compel  changes  in  the  business  practices,  cost  practices  or 
methods,  or  means  or  aids  to  distribution,  established  in  any  industry, 
except  to  prevent  circumvention  or  evasion  of  any  regulation,  order, 
price  schedule,  or  requirement  under  this  Act. 

(i)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  for  any  fishery  com¬ 
modity  below  the  average  price  of  such  commodity  in  the  year  1941. 

AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  (a)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or  maintained 
for  any  agricultural  commodity  below  the  highest  of  any  of  the 
following  prices,  as  determined  and  published  bv  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture:  (1)  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  such  com¬ 
modity,  adjusted  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  grade,  location, 
and  seasonal  differentials,  or,  in  case  a  comparable  price  has  been 
determined  for  such  commodity  under  subsection  (b),  110  per  centum 
of  such  comparable  price,  adjusted  in  the  same  manner,  in  lieu  of 
110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  so  adjusted;  (2)  the  market  price 
prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  October  1,  1941;  (3)  the  market 
price  prevailing  for  such  commodity  on  December  15,  1941;  or  (4) 
the  average  price  for  such  commodity  during  the  period  July  1, 
1919,  to  June  30, 1929. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  parity  prices  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  and  published  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  authorized  by 
law.  In  the  case  of  any  agricultural  commodity  other  than  the  basic 
crops  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  publish  a  comparable  price  whenever  he  finds, 
after  investigation  and  public  hearing,  that  the  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  such  commodity  has  so  changed  in  extent  or  character 
since  the  base  period  as  to  result  in  a  price  out  of  line  with  parity 
prices  for  basic  commodities. 

(c)  No  maximum  price  shall  be  established  or  maintained  for 
any  commodity  processed  or  manufactured  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  from  any  agricultural  commodity  below  a  price  which  will 
reflect  to  producers  of  such  agricultural  commodity  a  price  for  such 
agricultural  commodity  equal  to  the  highest  price  therefor  specified 
in  subsection  (a). 

(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  modify, 
repeal,  supersede,  or  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  or  to  invalidate  any 
marketing  agreement,  license,  or  order,  or  any  provision  thereof  or 
amendment  thereto,  heretofore  or  hereafter  made  or  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  such  Act. 
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(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  or  any  other  law, 
no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  any 
other  person  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity  without  the 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  except  that  the 
Administrator  may  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  under 
section  202  and  section  205  (a)  and  (b)  to  enforce  compliance  with 
any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule  or  other  requirement  with 
respect  to  an  agricultural  commodity  which  has  been  previously 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(f)  No  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  any  existing  law  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  any  action  contrary  to  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  section. 


PROHIBITIONS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful,  regardless  of  any  contract,  agree¬ 
ment,  lease,  or  other  obligation  heretofore  or  hereafter  entered  into, 
for  any  person  to  sell  or  deliver  any  commodity,  or  in  the  course  of 
trade  or  business  to  buy  or  receive  any  commodity,  or  to  demand  or 
receive  any  rent  for  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations,  or 
otherwise  to  do  or  omit  to  do  any  act,  in  violation  of  any  regulation  or 
order  under  section  2,  or  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  206,  or  of  any  regulation,  order,  or 
requirement  under  section  202  (b)  or  section  205  (f),  or  to  offer, 
solicit,  attempt,  or  agree  to  do  any  of  the  foregoing. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  remove  or  attempt  to 
remove  from  any  defense-area  housing  accommodations  the  tenant  or 
occupant  thereof  or  to  refuse  to  renew  the  lease  or  agreement  for  the 
use  of  such  accommodations,  because  such  tenant  or  occupant  has 
taken,  or  proposes  to  take,  action  authorized  or  required  by  this  Act 
or  any  regulation,  order,  or  requirement  thereunder. 

(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  or  for  any  adviser  or  consultant  to  the  Administrator  in  his 
official  capacity,  to  disclose,  otherwise  than  in  the  course  of  official 
duty,  any  information  obtained  under  this  Act,  or  to  use  any  such 
information,  for  personal  benefit. 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  require  any  person 
to  sell  any  commodity  or  to  offer  any  accommodations  for  rent. 

VOLUNTARY  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  is  authorized  to  confer  with  producers,  processors,  manufac¬ 
turers,  retailers,  wholesalers,  and  other  groups  having  to  do  with 
commodities,  and  with  representatives  and  associations  thereof,  to 
cooperate  with  any  agency  or  person,  and  to  enter  into  voluntary 
arrangements  or  agreements  with  any  such  persons,  groups,  or  asso¬ 
ciations  relating  to  the  fixing  of  maximum  prices,  the  issuance  of 
other  regulations  or  orders,  or  the  other  purposes  of  this  Act,  but 
no  such  arrangement  or  agreement  shall  modify  any  regulation, 
order,  or  price  schedule  previously  issued  which  is  effective  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  2  or  section  206.  The  Attorney 
General  shall  be  promptly  furnished  with  a  copy  of  each  such 
arrangement  or  agreement. 
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TITLE  II— ADMINISTRATION  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

ADMINISTRATION 

Src.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  an  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Price  Administrator 
(referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the  “Administrator”).  The  Administrator 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of 
$12,000  per  annum.  The  Administrator  may,  subject  to  the  civil- 
service  laws,  appoint  such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  duties  under  this  Act,  and  shall  fix 
their  compensation  in  accordance  with  the  Classification  Act  of  1923, 
as  amended.  The  Administrator  may  utilize  the  services  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  may  utilize  and  establish  such  regional, 
local,  or  other  agencies,  and  utilize  such  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  needed.  Attorneys  appointed 
under  this  section  may  appear  for  and  represent  the  Administrator 
in  any  case  in  any  court.  In  the  appointment,  selection,  classification, 
and  promotion  of  officers  and  employees  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration,  no  political  test  or  qualification  shall  be  permitted  or  given 
consideration,  but  all  such  appointments  and  promotions  shall  be 
given  and  made  on  the  basis  of  merit  and  efficiency. 

(b)  The  principal  office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  but  he  or  any  duly  authorized  representative  may 
exercise  any  or  all  of  his  powers  in  any  place.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  transfer  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  conferred 
by  this  Act  upon  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  with  respect  to 
a  particular  commodity  or  commodities  to  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  Government  having  other  functions  relating  to  such 
commodity  or  commodities,  and  to  transfer  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  any  of  the  powers  and  functions  relating  to  priorities 
or  rationing  conferred  by  law  upon  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Government  with  respect  to  any  particular  commodity  or 
commodities;  but,  notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or  any  other 
law,  no  powers  or  functions  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  shall  he  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Price  Administra¬ 
tion  or  to  the  Administrator,  and  no  powers  or  functions  conferred  by 
law  upon  any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  any  agricultural  commodity,  except  powers  and  functions 
relating  to  priorities  or  rationing,  shall  be  so  transferred. 

(c)  The  Administrator  shall  have  authority  to  make  such  expendi¬ 
tures  (including  expenditures  for  personal  services  and  rent  at 
the  seat  of  government  and  elsewhere;  for  lawbooks  and  books  of 
reference;  and  for  paper,  printing,  and  binding)  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of  this  Act.  The 
provisions  of  section  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not  apply 
to  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  services  by  the  Administrator  where 
the  aggregate  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $250. 

(d)  The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to  time,  issue  such  regula¬ 
tions  and  orders'  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act. 
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INVESTIGATIONS ;  RECORDS;  REPORTS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Administrator  is  authorized  to  make  such 
studies  and  investigations  and  to  obtain  such  information  as  he 
deems  necessary  or  proper  to  assist  him  in  prescribing  any  regulation 
or  order  under  this  Act,  or  in  the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  this  Act  and  regulations,  orders,  and  price  schedules  thereunder. 

(b)  The  Administrator  is  further  authorized,  by  regulation  or 
order,  to  require  any  person  who  is  engaged  in  the  business  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  any  commodity,  or  who  rents  or  offers  for  rent  or  acts  as 
broker  or  agent  for  the  rental  of  any  housing  accommodations,  to 
furnish  any  such  information  under  oath  or  affirmation  or  otherwise, 
to  make  and  keep  records  and  other  documents,  and  to  make  reports, 
and  he  may  require  any  such  person  to  permit  the  inspection  and 
copying  of  records  and  other  documents,  the  inspection  of  inven¬ 
tories,  and  the  inspection  of  defense-area  housing  accommodations. 
The  Administrator  may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  and  may, 
whenever  necessary,  by  subpena  require  any  such  person  to  appear  and 
testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  at  any  designated 
place. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  any  information  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Administrator  may  by  subpena  require  any  other  person  to 
appear  and  testify  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both,  at. 
any  designated  place. 

(d)  The  production  of  a  person’s  documents  at  any  place  other 
than  his  place  of  business  shall  not  be  required  under  this  section  in 
any  case  m  which,  prior  to  the  return  date  specified  in  the  subpena 
issued  with  respect  thereto,  such  person  either  has  furnished  the 
Administrator  with  a  copy  of  such  documents  (certified  by  such 
person  under  oath  to  be  a  true  and  correct  copy),  or  has  entered  into 
a  stipulation  with  the  Administrator  as  to  the  information  contained 
in  such  documents. 

(e)  In  case  of  contumacy  by,  or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served 
upon,  any  person  referred  to  in  subsection  (c),  the  district  court 
for  any  district  in  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or  transacts 
business,  upon  application  by  the  Administrator,  shall  have  juris¬ 
diction  to  issue  an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  or  to  appear  and  produce  documents,  or  both;  and  any 
failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  such 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
also  apply  to  any  person  referred  to  in  subsection  (b),  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  provisions  of  section  4(a). 

(f)  Witnesses  subpenaed  under  this  section  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(g)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  complying  with  any  require¬ 
ments  under  this  section  because  of  his  privilege  against  self-incrim¬ 
ination,  but  the  immunity  provisions  of  the  Compulsory  Testimony 
Act  of  February  11, 1893  (IT.  S.  C.}  1934  edition,  title  49,  sec.  46),  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  individual  who  specificalty  claims  such 
privilege. 

(h)  The  Administrator  shall  not  publish  or  disclose  any  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  under  this  Act  that  such  Administrator  deems  confi- 
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dential  or  with  reference  to  which  a  request  for  confidential  treatment 
is  made  by  the  person  furnishing  such  information,  unless  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  withholding  thereof  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  and  security. 


PROCEDURE 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  issuance  of 
any  regulation  or  order  under  section  2,  or  in  the  case  of  a  price 
schedule,  within  a  period  of  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  thereof 
specified  in  section  206,  any  person  subject  to  any  provision  of  such 
regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may,  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  file  a  protest  specifically 
setting  forth  objections  to  any  such  provision  and  affidavits  or  other 
written  evidence  in  support  of  such  objections.  At  any  time  after  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty  days  any  persons  subject  to  any  provision  of 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  may  file  such  a  protest  based 
solely  on  grounds  arising  after  the  expiration  of  such  sixty  days. 
Statements  in  support  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
may  be  received  and  incorporated  in  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
at  such  times  and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator.  Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
filing  of  any  protest  under  this  subsection,  but  in  no  event  more  than 
thirty  days  after  such  filing  or  ninety  days  after  the  issuance  of  the 
regulation  or  order  (or  in  the  case  of  a  price  schedule,  ninety  days 
after  the  effective  date  thereof  specified  in  section  206)  in  respect  of 
which  the  protest  is  filed,  whichever  occurs  later,  the  Administrator 
shall  either  grant  or  deny  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  notice 
such  protest  for  hearing,  or  provide  an  opportunity  to  present  further 
evidence  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  event  that  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  denies  any  such  protest  in  whole  or  in  part,  he  shall  inform  the 
protestant  of  the  grounds  upon  which  such  decision  is  based,  and  of 
any  economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator  has 
taken  official  notice. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  Act  the  Administrator  may  take 
official  notice  of  economic  data  and  other  facts,  including  facts  found 
by  him  as  a  result  of  action  taken  under  section  202. 

(c)  Any  proceedings  under  this  section  may  be  limited  by  the 
Administrator  to  the  filing  of  affidavits,  or  other  written  evidence,  and 
the  filing  of  briefs. 

REVIEW 

Sec.  204.  (a)  Any  person  who  is  aggrieved  by  the  denial  or  partial 
denial  of  his  protest  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such  denial,  file  a 
complaint  with  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  created  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c),  specifying  his  objections  and  praying  that  the  regula¬ 
tion.  order,  or  price  schedule  protested  be  enjoined  or  set  aside  in 
whole  or  in  part.  A  copy  of  such  complaint  shall  forthwith  be 
served  on  the  Administrator,  who  shall  certify  and  file  with  such  court 
a  transcript  of  such  portions  of  the  proceedings  in  connection  with 
the  protest  as  are  material  under  the  complaint.  Such  transcript 
shall  include  a  statement  setting  forth,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
economic  data  and  other  facts  of  which  the  Administrator  has  taken 
official  notice.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  complaint  the  court  shall  have 
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exclusive  jurisdiction  to  set  aside  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  dismiss  the  complaint,  or  to  remand 
the  proceeding:  Provided ,  That  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  sched¬ 
ule  may  be  modified  or  rescinded  by  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  such  complaint.  No  objection  to 
such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  and  no  evidence  in  support 
of  any  objection  thereto,  shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  such 
objection  shall  have  been  set  forth  by  the  complainant  in  the  protest 
or  such  evidence  shall  be  contained  in  the  transcript.  If  application 
is  made  to  the  court  by  either  party  for  leave  to  introduce  additional 
evidence  which  was  either  offered  to  the  Administrator  and  not 
admitted,  or  which  could  not  reasonably  have  been  offered  to  the 
Administrator  or  included  by  the  Administrator  in  such  proceedings, 
and  the  court  determines  that  such  evidence  should  be  admitted,  the 
court  shall  order  the  evidence  to  be  presented  to  the  Administrator. 
The  Administrator  shall  promptly  receive  the  same,  and  such  other 
evidence  as  he  deems  necessary  or  proper,  and  thereupon  he  shall 
certify  and  file  with  the  court  a  transcript  thereof  and  any  modifica¬ 
tion  made  in  the  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  as  a  result 
thereof;  except  that  on  request  by  the  Administrator,  any  such 
evidence  shall  be  presented  directly  to  the  court. 

(b)  No  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  shall  be  enjoined 
or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  unless  the  complainant  establishes  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that  the  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  or  is  arbitrary  or  capricious. 
The  effectiveness  of  a  judgment  of  the  court  enjoining  or  setting 
aside,  in  whole  or  in  part,  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
shall  be  postponed  until  the  expiration  of  thirty  days  from  the  entry 
thereof,  except  that  if  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  filed  with 
the  Supreme  Court  under  subsection  (d)  within  such  thirty  days, 
the  effectiveness  of  such  judgment  shall  be  postjDoned  until  an  order  of 
the  Supreme  Court  denying  such  petition  becomes  final,  or  until  other 
final  disposition  of  the  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  created  a  court  of  the  United  States  to  be 
known  as  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  which  shall  consist  of 
three  or  more  judges  to  be  designated  by  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  from  judges  of  the  United  States  district  courts  and 
circuit  courts  of  appeals.  The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
shall  designate  one  of  such  judges  as  chief  judge  of  the  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  may,  from  time  to  time,  designate  additional 
judges  for  such  court  and  revoke  previous  designations.  The  chief 
judge  may,  from  time  to  time,  divide  the  court  into  divisions  of  three 
or  more  members,  and  any  such  division  may  render  judgment  as 
the  judgment  of  the  court.  The  court  shall  have  the  powers  of  a 
district  court  with  respect  to  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  it  by  this 
Act;  except  that  the  court  shall  not  have  power  to  issue  any  tem¬ 
porary  restraining  order  or  interlocutory  decree  staying  or  restrain¬ 
ing,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  effectiveness  of  any  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  section  2  or  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  206.  The  court  shall  exercise  its 
powers  and  prescribe  rules  governing  its  procedure  in  such  manner 
as  to  expedite  the  determination  of  cases  of  which  it  has  jurisdiction 
under  this  Act.  The  court  may  fix  and  establish  a  table  of  costs  and 
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foes  to  be  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  costs  and  fees  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed  with  respect  to  any  item 
the  costs  and  fees  charged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  court  shall  have  a  seal,  hold  sessions  at  such  places  as 
it  may  specify,  and  appoint  a  clerk  and  such  other  employees  as  it 
deems  necessary  or  proper. 

(d)  Within  thirty  days  after  entry  of  a  judgment  or  order,  inter¬ 
locutory  or  final,  by  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  a  petition  for 
a  writ  of  certiorari  may  be  filed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  thereupon  the  judgment  or  order  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  same  manner  as  a  judgment  of  a  circuit 
court  of  appeals  as  provided  in  section  240  of  the  Judicial  Code,  as 
amended  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  28,  sec.  347).  The  Supreme 
Court  shall  advance  on  the  docket  and  expedite  the  disposition  of  all 
causes  filed  therein  pursuant  to  this  subsection.  The  Emergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Supreme  Court  upon  review  of  judgments 
and  orders  of  the  Emergency  Court  of  Appeals,  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  to  determine  the  validity  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued 
under  section  2,  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  206.  and  of  any  provision  of  any  such  regula¬ 
tion,  order,  or  price  schedule.  Except  as  provided  in  this  section, 
no  court,  Federal,  State,  or  Territorial,  shall  have  jurisdiction  or 
power  to  consider  the  validity  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price 
schedule,  or  to  stay,  restrain,  enjoin,  or  set  aside,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  any  provision  of  this  Act  authorizing  the  issuance  of  such  regu¬ 
lations  or  orders,  or  making  effective  any  such  price  schedule,  or  any 
provision  of  any  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule,  or  to 
restrain  or  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  any  such  provision. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  any 
person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any  acts  or  practices 
which  constitute  or  will  constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  he  may  make  application  to  the  appropriate  court 
for  an  order  enjoining  such  acts  or  practices,  or  for  an  order  enforcing 
compliance  with  such  provision,  and  upon  a  showing  by  the  Adminis¬ 
trator  that  such  person  has  engaged  or  is  about  to  engage  in  any 
such  acts  or  practices  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunction,  restrain¬ 
ing  order,  or  other  order  shall  he  granted  without  bond. 

(b)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  section  4 
of  this  Act,  and  any  person  who  makes  any  statement  or  entry  false 
in  any  material  respect  in  any  document  or  report  required  to  he  kept 
or  filed  under  section  2  or  section  202,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  to  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years  in  the  case  of  a  violation  of  section  4  (c)  and 
for  not  more  than  one  year  in  all  other  cases,  or  to  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Whenever  the  Administrator  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  person  is  liable  to  punishment  under  this  subsection,  he  may 
certify  the  facts  to  the  Attorney  General,  who  may,  in  his  discretion, 
cause  appropriate  proceedings  to  be  brought. 

(c)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  criminal  proceed¬ 
ings  for  violations  of  section  4  of  this  Act,  and,  concurrently  with 
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State  and  Territorial  courts,  of  all  other  proceedings  under  section 
205  of  this  Act.  Such  criminal  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any 
district  in  which  any  part  of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the 
violation  occurred.  Except  as  provided  in  section  205  (f)  (2),  such 
other  proceedings  may  be  brought  in  any  district  in  which  any  part 
of  any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the  violation  occurred,  and  may 
also  be  brought  in  the  district  in  which  the  defendant  resides  or 
transacts  business,  and  process  in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any 
district  wherein  the  defendant  resides  or  transacts  business  or  wher¬ 
ever  the  defendant  may  be  found.  Any  such  court  shall  advance  on 
the  docket  and  expedite  the  disposition  of  any  criminal  or  other 
proceedings  brought  before  it  under  this  section.  No  costs  shall  be 
assessed  against  the  Administrator  or  the  United  States  Government 
in  any  proceeding  under  this  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall  be  held  liable  for  damages  or  penalties  in  any 
Federal,  State,  or  Territorial  court,  on  any  grounds  for  or  in  respect 
of  anything  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  in  good  faith  pursuant  to 
any  provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation,  order,  price  schedule, 
requirement,  or  agreement  thereunder,  or  under  any  price  schedule 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  or  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Administration  and  Civilian 
Sin  >ply,  notwithstanding  that  subsequently  such  provision,  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement  may  be  modified, 
rescinded,  or  determined  to  be  invalid.  In  any  suit  or  action  wherein 
a  party  relies  for  ground  of  relief  or  defense  upon  this  Act  or  any 
regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  requirement,  or  agreement  thereun¬ 
der,  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  suit  or  action  shall  certify 
such  fact  to  the  Administrator.  The  Administrator  may  intervene 
in  any  such  suit  or  action. 

(e)  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity,  violates  a  regulation,  order, 
or  price  schedule  prescribing  a  maximum  price  or  maximum  prices, 
the  person  who  buys  such  commodity  for  use  or  consumption  other 
than  in  the  course  of  trade  or  business  may  bring  an  action  either 
for  $50  or  for  treble  the  amount  by  which  the  consideration  exceeded 
the  applicable  maximum  price,  whichever  is  the  greater,  plus  reason¬ 
able  attorney’s  fees  and  costs  as  determined  by  the  court.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  section  the  payment  or  receipt  of  rent  for  defense- 
area  housing  accommodations  shall  be  deemed  the  buying  or  selling  of 
a  commodity,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  any  person  selling  a  commodity 
violates  a  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  prescribing  a  maximum 
price  or  maximum  prices,  and  the  buyer  is  not  entitled  to  bring  suit 
or  action  under  this  subsection,  the  Administrator  may  bring  such 
action  under  this  subsection  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Any 
suit  or  action  under  this  subsection  may  be  brought  in  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  and  shall  be  instituted  within  one  year  after 
delivery  is  completed  or  rent  is  paid.  The  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  take  effect  until  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(f)  (1)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  such 
action  is  necessary  or  proper  in  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this 
Act  and  to  assure  compliance  with  and  provide  for  the  effective 
enforcement  of  any  regulation  or  order  issued  or  which  may  be  issued 
under  section  2,  or  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  section  206,  he  may  by  regulation  or  order  issue  to 
or  require  of  any  person  or  persons  subject  to  any  regulation  or  order 
issued  under  section  2,  or  subject  to  any  such  price  schedule,  a  license 
as  a  condition  of  selling  any  commodity  or  commodities  with  respect 
to  which  such  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule  is  applicable.  It 
shall  not  be  necessary  for  the  Administrator  to  issue  a  separate  license 
for  each  commodity  or  for  each  regulation,  order,  or  price  schedule 
with  respect  to  which  a  license  is  required.  No  such  license  shall  con¬ 
tain  any  provision  which  could  not  be  prescribed  by  regulation,  order, 
or  requirement  under  section  2  or  section  202  :  Provided,  That  no  such 
license  may  be  required  as  a  condition  of  selling  or  distributing 
(except  as  waste  or  scrap)  newspapers,  periodicals,  books,  or  other 
printed  or  written  material,  or  motion  pictures,  or  as  a  condition  of 
selling  radio  time :  Provided  further ,  That  no  license  may  be  required 
of  any  farmer  as  a  condition  of  selling  any  agricultural  commodity 
produced  by  him,  and  no  license  may  be  required  of  any  fisherman  as  a 
condition  of  selling  any  fishery  commodity  caught  or  taken  by  him : 
Provided  further.  That  in  any  case  in  which  such  a  license  is  required 
of  any  person,  the  Administrator  shall  not  have  power  to  deny  to  such 
person  a  license  to  sell  any  commodity  or  commodities,  unless  such 
person  already  has  such  a  license  to  sell  such  commodity  or  commodi¬ 
ties,  or  unless  there  is  in  effect  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  such  person  an  order  of  suspension  of  a  previous 
license  to  the  extent  that  such  previous  license  authorized  such  person 
to  sell  such  commodity  or  commodities. 

(2)  Whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Administrator  a  person  has 
violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  a  license  issued  under  this  subsection, 
or  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  any  regulation,  order,  or 
requirement  under  section  2  or  section  202  (b),  or  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  any  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  206,  which  is  applicable  to  such  person,  a  warning 
notice  shall  be  sent  by  registered  mail  to  such  person.  If  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  has  reason  to  believe  that  such  person  has  again  violated  any 
of  the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation,  order,  price  schedule,  or 
requirement  after  receipt  of  such  warning  notice,  the  Administrator 
may  petition  any  State  or  Territorial  court  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
or  a  district  court  subject  to  the  limitations  hereinafter  provided, 
for  an  order  suspending  the  license  of  such  person  for  any  period  of 
not  more  than  twelve  months.  If  any  such  court  finds  that  such 
person  has  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  such  license,  regulation, 
order,  price  schedule,  or  requirement  after  the  receipt  of  the  warning 
notice,  such  court  shall  issue  an  order  suspending  the  license  to  the 
extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell  the  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  in  connection  with  which  the  violation  occurred,  or  to  the 
extent  that  it  authorizes  such  person  to  sell  any  commodity  or  com¬ 
modities  with  respect  to  which  a  regulation  or  order  issued  under 
section  2,  or  a  price  schedule  effective  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  206,  is  applicable;  but  no  such  suspension  shall  be 
for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve  months.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  any  such  proceedings  for  the  suspension  of  a  license  may 
be  brought  in  a  district  court  if  the  licensee  is  doing  business  in  more 
than  one  State,  or  if  his  gross  sales  exceed  $100,000  per  annum. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  entry  of  the  judgment  or  order  of  any 
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court  either  suspending  a  license,  or  dismissing  or  denying  in  whole 
or  in  part  the  Administrator's  petition  for  suspension,  an  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  such  judgment  or  order  in  like  manner  as  an  appeal 
may  be  taken  in  other  cases  from  a  judgment  or  order  of  a  State, 
Territorial,  or  district  court,  as  the  case  may  be.  Upon  good  cause 
shown,  any  such  order  of  suspension  may  be  stayed  by  the  appropriate 
court  or  any  judge  thereof  in  accordance  with  the  applicable  practice; 
and  upon  written  stipulation  of  the  parties  to  the  proceeding  for 
suspension,  approved  by  the  trial  court,  any  such  order  of  suspension 
may  be  modified,  and  the  license  which  has  been  suspended  may  be 
restored,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  such  court  shall  find 
reasonable.  Any  such  order  of  suspension  shall  be  affirmed  by  the 
appropriate  appellate  court  if,  under  the  applicable  rules  of  law,  the 
evidence  in  the  record  supports  a  finding  that  there  has  been  a 
violation  of  any  provision  of  such  license,  regulation,  order,  price 
schedule,  or  requirement  after  receipt  of  such  warning  notice.  No 
proceedings  for  suspension  of  a  license,  and  no  such  suspension,  shall 
confer  any  immunity  from  any  other  provision  of  this  Act. 

SAVING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  206.  Any  price  schedule  establishing  a  maximum  price  or 
maximum  prices,  issued  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price  Admin¬ 
istration  and  Civilian  Supply,  prior  to  the  date  upon  which  the 
Administrator  provided  for  by  section  201  of  this  Act  takes  office, 
shall,  from  such  date,  have  the  same  effect  as  if  issued  under  sec¬ 
tion  2  of  this  Act  until  such  price  schedule  is  superseded  by  action 
taken  pursuant  to  such  section  2.  Such  price  schedules  shall  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  standards  contained  in  section  2  and  the  limitations 
contained  in  section  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  protest  and 
review  as  provided  in  section  203  and  section  204  of  this  Act.  All 
such  price  schedules  shall  be  reprinted  in  the  Federal  Register  within 
ten  days  after  the  date  upon  which  such  Administrator  takes  office. 

TITLE  III— MISCELLANEOUS 

QUARTERLY  REPORT 

Sec.  301.  The  Administrator  from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  once  every  ninety  daj^s,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  report  of  operations  under  this  Act.  If  the  Senate  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  not  in  session,  such  reports  shall  be  transmitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  as  the  case  may  be. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  “sale”  includes  sales,  dispositions,  exchanges,  leases, 
and  other  transfers,  and  contracts  and  offers  to  do  any  of  the  fore¬ 
going.  The  terms  “sell”,  “selling”,  “seller”,  “buy”,  and  “buyer”,  shall 
be  construed  accordingly. 

(b)  The  term  “price”  means  the  consideration  demanded  or  re¬ 
ceived  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  a  commodity. 
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(c)  The  term  “commodity”  means  commodities,  articles,  products, 
and  materials  (except  materials  furnished  for  publication  by  any 
pi’ess  association  or  feature  service,  books,  magazines,  motion  pictures, 
periodicals  and  newspapers,  other  than  as  waste  or  scrap),  and  it  also 
includes  services  rendered  otherwise  than  as  an  employee  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  processing,  distribution,  storage,  installation,  repair,  or 
negotiation  of  purchases  or  sales  of  a  commodity,  or  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  any  service  establishment  for  the  servicing  of  a 
commodity :  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  regulation  of  (1)  compensation  paid  by  an  employer 
to  any  of  his  employees,  or  (2)  rates  charged  by  any  common  carrier 
or  other  public  utility,  or  (3)  rates  charged  by  any  person  engaged 
in  the  business  of  selling  or  underwriting  insurance,  or  (4)  rates 
charged  by  any  person  engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  or  pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper,  periodical,  or  magazine,  or  operating  a  radio¬ 
broadcasting  station,  a  motion-picture  or  other  theater  enterprise,  or 
outdoor  advertising  facilities,  or  (5)  rates  charged  for  any  profes¬ 
sional  services. 

(d)  The  term  “defense-rental  area”  means  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  any  area  designated  by  the  Administrator  as  an  area  where 
defense  activities  have  resulted  or  threaten  to  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  rents  for  housing  accommodations  inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

(e)  The  term  “defense-area  housing  accommodations”  means  hous¬ 
ing  accommodations  within  any  defense-rental  area. 

(f)  The  term  “housing  accommodations”  means  any  building,  struc¬ 
ture,  or  part  thereof,  or  land  appurtenant  thereto,  or  any  other  real 
or  personal  property  rented  or  offered  for  rent  for  living  or  dwelling 
purposes  (including  houses,  apartments,  hotels,  rooming  or  boarding 
house  accommodations,  and  other  properties  used  for  living  or  dwell¬ 
ing  purposes)  together  with  all  privileges,  services,  furnishings,  furni¬ 
ture,  and  facilities  connected  with  the  use  or  occupancy  of  such 
property. 

(g)  The  term  “rent”  means  the  consideration  demanded  or  received 
in  connection  with  the  use  or  occupancy  or  the  transfer  of  a  lease 
of  any  housing  accommodations. 

(h)  The  term  “person”  includes  an  individual,  corporation,  partner¬ 
ship,  association,  or  any  other  organized  group  of  persons,  or  legal 
successor  or  representative  of  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  includes  the 
United  States  or  any  agency  thereof,  or  any  other  government,  or  any 
of  its  political  subdivisions,  or  any  agency  of  any  of  the  foregoing: 
Provided ,  That  no  punishment  provided  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  such  government,  political  subdivision,  or 
agency. 

(i)  The  term  “maximum  price”,  as  applied  to  prices  of  commodities 
means  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  such  commodities,  and  the  term 
“maximum  rent”  means  the  maximum  lawful  rent  for  the  use  of 
defense-area  housing  accommodations.  Maximum  prices  and  maxi¬ 
mum  rents  may  be  formulated,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  terms  of  prices, 
rents,  margins,  commissions,  fees,  and  other  charges,  and  allowances. 

(j)  The  term  “documents”  includes  records,  books,  accounts,  cor¬ 
respondence,  memoranda,  and  other  documents,  and  drafts  and  copies 
of  any  of  the  foregoing. 
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(k)  The  term  “district  court”  means  any  district  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  United  States  Court  for  any  Territory  or  other  place 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and  the  term  “circuit 
courts  of  appeals”  includes  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 


SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  303.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  any  person  or  circumstances  shall  be  held  invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  the  applicability  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  or  proper  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

APPLICATION  OF  EXISTING  LAAV 

Sec.  305.  No  provision  of  law  in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  action  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 


SHORT  TITLE 


Sec.  306.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Emergency  Price  Control 
Act  of  1912”. 

Approved,  January  30,  1942. 


